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APPLETONS'  JOURNAL-VOLUME  FIRST. 


THE  PUELISHEES  beg  leave  to  announce  that  the  first  volume  of  Appletons'  Jouknal  is  closed 
with  the  twentieth  number,  in  order  that,  by  dividing  the  issues  of  the  current  year  into  two 
equal  volumes,  they  may  be  enabled,  for  the  convenience  of  both  the  subscribers  and  publishers,  to  date 
the  commencement  of  the  volumes,  in  the  following  years,  on  the  first  of  January  and  of  July.  The 
second  volume  will  close  with  the  last  issue  in  December,  and  the  third  volume  begin  under  the  date 
of  Saturday,  January  1,  each  volume  from  that  period  to  consist  of  twenty-six!  numbers,  this  number 
being  the  issue  for  six  months.  The  slight  irregularity  in  tlie  date  of  the  first  two  volumes  will  not 
affect  the  present  subscriptions,  which  are  calculated  by  time,  and  not  by  volumes. 

The  Publishers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  announce  the  complete  success  of  Appletons' 
JotTKNAL,  and  to  assure  their  subscribers  and  patrons  that  it  has  now  a  permanent  place  among  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  country. 

The  plan  of  uniting  certain  striking  popular  features,  in  illustrations  and  fiction,  with  a  high  range 
of  literary  and  scientific  papers,  has  been  well  received.  In  variety  and  range  of  material,  in  liberality  of 
illustration,  in  the  scope  of  topics  discussed,  in  popiilar  fiction,  science,  travels,  and  adventures,  it  is  believed 
that  few  periodicals  have  covered  so  wide  a  space.  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  publishers  to  omit 
ordinary  news,  and  all  partisan  or  sectarian  advocacy,  but,  on  all  subjects  in  the  wide  range  of  litera- 
ture, science,  art,  and  education,  to  avail  themselves,  as  announced  in  the  opening  number,  of  all  re- 
sources, original  and  selected,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  could  give  interest  and  variety  to  its  pages. 
To  this  end  they  have  labored  assiduously,  and  the  remarkable  favor  with  which  the  Journal  has 
been  received   has  exliibited  the  public  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 

The  JoTTRNAL  is  printed  on  a  sheet  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  by  a  large  number  of  American 
journals,  but  is  folded  one  time  more;  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  sheet,  fine  steel-engravings,  or 
large  wood  cuts,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  accompany  the  numbers  at  regular  intervals.  This  plan 
enables  the  publishers  to  embellish  the  Jouenal  with  engravings,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  superior  to  the 
ordinary  illustrations  in  pictorial  sheets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  devote  nearly  the  entire  space  in 
the  regular  sheet  to  general  literature — thereby  securing,  what  is  not  ordinarily  found,  copious  illustra- 
tion, united  with  ample  literary  contents. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Journal,  the  publishers  are  happy  to  say,  have  given  it  a  special 
interest  in  the  estimation  of  the  public ;  and,  tliat  tlus  good  opinion  may  continue  to  be  justified,  no 
piiins  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  Appletons'  Journal  in  every  way  valuable  and  attractive. 

New  Yoke,  August,  1869. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 


OB, 

BY    THE    KING'S  COMMAND. 

BT  rJCTOX   BVGO. 

PRELIMINART  CHAPTERS. 
I.— UBSUS. 

T  TBS  US  and  Homo  were  fast  Mends.    Ursns  was  a  man; 

(J  Homo  was  a  wolf.  Their  dispositions  were  congenial. 
It  was  the  man  who  had  christened  the  wolf.  Probably  he  had 
also  chosen  the  name ;  having  found  Urtm  good  for  himself^  he 
had  found  Homo  good  for  the  beast.  The  association  of  this 
man  and  this  wolf  was  profitable  at  fairs,  at  parish  festivals,  at 
the  comers  of  streets  where  passers-by  gather  together,  and 
wherever  the  people  give  way  to  their  need  of  listening  to  non- 
sense and  baying  orvietan.  This  wolf,  docile,  and  sabmissive 
with  a  good  grace,  was  acceptable  to  the  crowd.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  note  the  effect  of  taming.  We  take  sopreme  de- 
light in  seeing  all  varieties  of  domestication.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  persona  watch  the  progress  of  royal  processions. 
Ursos  and  Homo  went  from  square  to  square,  from  the 
public  places  of  Canterbory  to  the  public  places  of  Glasgow, 
frixn  county  to  county,  tmm  town  to  town.  One  market 
exhausted,  they  passed  on  to  another.  Ursus  lived  in  a  crib 
upon  wheels,  which  Homo,  sufficiently  civilized,  drew  by  day 
and  guarded  by  night.  When  the  road  was  difficult,  in  going 
up-hiU,  when  there  were  too  many  mts  and  too  much  mud,  the 
man  buckled  the  strap  to  his  neck,  and  tugged  away  frater- 
nally, side  by  side  with  the  wolf.  In  this  fashion  they  had  grown 
old  together.  They  camped  out,  according  to  chance,  on  a  bit 
of  waste  ground,  at  the  intersection  of  crossing  roads,  at  the 
approach  to  a  hamlet,  at  the  gates  of  market-towns,  in  the 
market-places,  in  the  public  malls,  on  the  skirts  of  a  park,  on 
the  space  before  a  church.  When  the  tilted  cart  stopped  in 
some  field  where  a  fair  was  held,  when  the  gossiping  old  women 
hurried  up  open-mouthed,  when  the  cockneys  drew  round  them 
in  a  circle,  Ursus  speechified  and  Homo  approved.  Homo, 
with  a  wooden  bowl  in  his  jaws,  politely  made  a  collection. 
They  gained  their  livelihood.  The  wolf  was  lettered,  and  the 
man  too.  The  wolf  had  been  trained  by  the  man,  or  had 
trained  himself  alone,  to  various  pretty  wolfine  ways  that  aug- 
mented their  receipts.  "  Above  all  things,"  said  his  Mend  to 
him,  "don't  degenerate  into  man  I  " 
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The  wolf  never  bit,  the  man  did  bite  sometimes.  IJrsus,  at 
least,  had  the  pretension  of  biting.  He  was  a  misanthrope, 
and,  by  way  of  making  his  misanthropy  conspicuous,  he  had 
become  a  juggler.  For  means  of  living  also,  as  the  stomach 
imposes  its  conditions.  Furthermore,  this  misanthropical  jug- 
gler, whether  to  complicate  or  to  complete  his  acquirements, 
was  a  doctor.  A  doctor — that's  not  much ;  Ursus  was  a  ven- 
triloquist. He  was  seen  to  speak  without  movement  of  the 
lips.  He  borrowed,  so  as  to  mislead  any  one,  the  accent  and 
pronunciation  of  the  first  comer ;  he  imitated  voices,  so  that 
one  thought  the  very  persons  were  speaking.  By  himself  alone, 
he  gave  out  the  breathing  and  murmur  of  a  crowd,  which  jus- 
tified him  in  taking  the  title  of  Engmtrimythe.  He  took  it. 
He  imitated  all  sorts  of  birds'  cries,  the  thrash,  the  reed-bird, 
the  chirping  lark,  the  white-breasted  blackbird,  all  ramblers 
like  himself,  so  that,  by  instants,  he  made  you  listen,  at  his 
option,  either  to  some  public  resort,  filled  with  the  ham  of  hu- 
man noises,  or  to  a  meadow  filled  with  the  chant  of  birds ;  now 
stormy  as  a  multitude,  now  playM  and  serene  as  the  dawn. 
However,  this  peculiar  talent,  though  rare,  does  exist.  In  the 
last  century,  a  man  named  Touzel,  who  imitated  the  mingled 
clamor  of  men  and  of  animals,  and  who  reproduced  all  the  cries 
of  beasts,  was  attached  to  the  person  of  Buffon,  as  though  him- 
self a  menagerie.  Ursus  was  sharp  and  inquisitive,  having  more 
in  him  than  appeared,  and  was  prone  to  those  peculiar  explana- 
tions that  we  call  fables.  This  boldness  was  a  part  of  his 
roguery.  He  examined  the  hand  of  certain  persons,  or  took 
hold  of  books  at  hap-hazard,  and  drew  conclusions,  predicted 
fortunes,  taught  that  it  ia  dangerous  to  meet  a  black  mare,  and 
more  dangerous  still  to  hear  one's  self  called,  at  the  moment  of 
setting  out  upon  a  journey,  by  some  one  who  does  not  know 
where  yon  are  going;  and  he  entitled  himself  a  "dealer  in 
superstition."  He  said :  "  There  is  this  difference  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  myself:  for  my  part,  I  speak  out 
plainly."  Thus  it  was  that  the  archbishop,  justly  irritated,  sent 
for  him  one  day;  but  Ursus,  adroit,  disarmed  his  grace  by 
reciting  to  him  a  sermon  that  he,  Ursus,  had  made  upon  the 
holy  day  of  Christmas,  and  which  the  archbishop,  charmed  by 
it,  learned  by  heart,  preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  published  as 
his  own  composition.    In  view  of  this,  he  forgave. 

Ursus,  being  a  doctor,  effected  cures,  because  or  in  spite  of 
this  fact.  He  practised  in  aromatics.  He  was  versed  in  sim- 
ples. He  derived  advantage  from  the  immense  power  that 
there  is  in  a  heap  of  neglected  plants,  the  hazel-tree,  the 
medley-tree,  the  wayfaring-tree,  the  purging  thorn,  the  sweet 
briony,  the  buckthorn.  He  treated  consumption  by  sun -dew; 
he  used  for  it  the  leaves  of  wart- wort,  which  torn  downward 
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jkre  a  purgative,  and  torn  upward  produce  vomiting.  He  re- 
lieved you  of  a  sore  throat  by  means  of  a  vegetable  excrescence 
called  Jew's  ear.  He  knew  the  sort  of  rushes  that  cure  an  ox, 
and  the  sort  of  mint  that  cures  a  horse.  He  was  conversant 
with  the  beauties  and  the  virtues  of  the  herb  mandragora, 
which,  every  one  knows,  is  of  masculine  and  feminine  sex.  He 
had  receipts.  He  cured  bums  with  salamander  wool,  whereof 
according  to  Pliny,  Nero  owned  a  napkin.  TJrsns  possessed  a 
retort  and  a  matrass;  he  dabbled  in  transmutation;  he  sold 
panaceas.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  bad  formerly  been  for  a 
while  confined  in  Bedlam ;  they  had  done  him  the  honor  to 
take  him  for  a  madman,  but  they  had  let  him  go,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  only  a  poet.  This  story,  probably, 
was  not  true ;  we  have,  all  of  us,  to  undergo  some  such  im- 
putations. 

The  truth  is,  that  XJrsns  was  a  pedantic  scholar,  a  man  of 
taste,  and  an  old  Latin  poet.  He  was  learned  in  two  ways:  he 
Hippocratized  and  he  Pindarized.  He  might  have  competed 
in  fustian  with  Rapin  and  Veda.  He  would  have  composed 
Jesuitical  tragedies  in  a  style  not  less  triumphant  than  Father 
Bonhours.  From  bis  familiarity  with  venerable  rhythms  and 
antique  metres,  it  resulted  that  he  had  his  own  peculiar  images, 
and  a  whole  cloud  of  classic  metaphors.  He  said  of  a  mother, 
preceded  by  her  two  daughters,  "This  is  a  dactyl ; "  of  a  father, 
followed  by  his  two  sons,  "  This  is  an  anapcest ; "  and  of  a 
little  child,  walking  between  its  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
"  This  is  an  amphimacer."  So  much  science  could  only  resnlt 
in  starvation.  The  school  of  Salerno  said:  "Eat  little  and 
often! "  Ursus  eat  little  and  seldom,  obeying  thus  one-half  the 
precept,  and  disobeying  the  other  half;  but  this  was  the  fault 
of  the  public,  which  did  not  always  flock  round  him,  and  did 
not  purchase  frequently.  Ursus  used  to  say:  "The  expectora- 
tion of  a  sentence  is  a  solace.  The  wolf  is  consoled  by  howl- 
ing, the  sheep  by  its  wool,  the  forest  by  its  warblers,  woman  by 
love,  and  the  philosopher  by  epiphonema."  TJrsns,  at  need, 
manufactured  comedies,  that  he  played — after  a  fashion;  this 
uds  in  disposing  of  drugs.  He  had,  among  other  works,  com- 
posed an  heroic  pastoral  in  honor  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who, 
in  1698,  transported  a  river  to  London.  This  river  was  tran- 
quil in  the  county  of  Hertford,  sixty  miles  off.  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton came  and  took  it.  He  brought  with  him  a  brigade  of 
six  hundred  men  armed  with  shovels  and  pickaxes ;  set  himself 
to  shaking  up  the  earth,  hollowing  it  here,  throwing  it  up  there, 
sometimes  twenty  feet  high,  sometimes  thirty  feet  deep ;  made 
wooden  aqueducts  in  the  ur,  and  in  this  place  and  that  eight 
hundred  bridges,  of  stone,  of  brick,  of  joists;  and,  one  fine 
morning,  the  river  entered  into  London,  which  lacked  water. 
Ursus  transformed  all  these  vulgar  details  into  a  fine  eclogue 
between  the  stream  Thames  and  the  river  Serpentine;  the 
stream  invited  the  river  to  come  to  him,  and  offered  her  his 
bed,  and  said  to  her  :  "  I  am  too  old  to  please  the  women,  but 
I  am  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  them  "—an  ingenious  and  gallant 
mode  of  expressing  that  Sir  Hugh  Mddleton  had  executed  all 
these  woi^s  at  his  own  expense. 

Ursus  was  remarkable  in  a  soliloquy.  In  look,  morose  at 
once  and  garrulons,  having  no  desire  to  see  any  one,  and 
craving  to  address  some  one,  he  got  out  of  the  diflScnIty  by 
speaking  to  himself.  Whoever  has  lived  alone  knows  to  what 
extent  the  monologue  is  natural.  There  is  an  itching  in  lan- 
guage repressed.  To  harangue  space  is  an  issue  for  it.  To 
speak  aloud,  and  all  alone,  has  the  effect  of  a  dialogue  with 
the  god  that  one  has  within  one's  self.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
was  the  custom  of  Socrates.  He  harangued  himself;  the  same 
with  Luther.  Ursus  was  akin  to  these  great  men.  He  had  tliis 
hermaphroditic  faculty  of  being  his  own  audience.  He  made 
inquiries  of  himself^  and  responded ;  he  glorified  and  he  insulted 
himself.  His  monologue  in  his  crib  might  be  heard  flrom  the 
street.  Passers-by,  who  have  their  own  special  manner  of  ap- 
preciating clever  fellows,  said  of  him:  "He  is  an  idiot.'"  He  in- 
sulted himself  sometimes,  as  we  have  just  remarked ;  but  he  had 


also  his  periods  for  doing  himself  justice.  One  day,  in  one  of 
his  self-addressed  allocutions,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  "  I  have 
studied  vegetable  life  in  all  its  mysteries,  in  the  stem,  in  the 
bnd,  in  the  sepal,  in  the  petal,  in  the  stamen,  in  the  carpel,  in 
the  ovule,  in  the  urn,  in  the  conceptacle,  and  in  the  thalamus. 
I  have  folly  probed  chromatics,  and  osmosis,  and  chymosium, 
that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  color,  of  smell,  and  of  taste." 
There  was,  without  doubt,  some  foolishness  in  this  certificate 
that  Ursus  delivered  to  Ursus ;  but  let  those  who  have  not  fully 
probed  chromatics,  and  osmosis,  and  chymosium,  cast  at  hun 
the  first  stone. 

Fortunately,  Ursns  never  went  into  the  Netherlands.  They 
would  certainly  have  dedred  to  weigh  him  there,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  of  the  normal  weight,,  above  or  below  which  a 
man  is  a  sorcerer.  This  weight,  in  Holland,  was  wisely  fixed  by 
the  law.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  more  ingenious. 
It  was  a  verification.  You  were  placed  in  wooden  scales,  and 
the  evidence  was  conclusive  if  you  disturbed  the  equilibrium: 
too  heavy,  yon  were  hanged;  too  light,  yon  were  burned. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen,  at  Oudewater,  the  scales  for  weighing 
sorcerers,  but  they  serve  now  for  weighing  cheese,  so  much  has 
religion  degenerated !  Ursus  would  certainly  have  had  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  them.  In  his  jonmeyings  he  avoided  Holland,  and 
he  did  well.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  he  never  went  out  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  being  very  poor  and  very  proud,  and 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Homo  in  a  forest,  a  taste 
for  wandering  life  came  upon  him.  He  had  taken  this  wolf  in 
as  a  sleeping  partner,  and  he  had  taken  the  road  with  him,  liv- 
ing, in  the  open  air,  the  grand  life  of  chance.  He  had  much 
industry,  and  many  by-ends,  and  great  skill  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  curing,  operating,  getting  people  out  of  their  mala- 
dies, and  accomplishing  most  wonderM  specialties;  he  was 
considered  a  good  mountebank  and  a  good  doctor;  he  passed 
also,  one  may  understand,  for  a  magician — ^in  a  moderate  way, 
not  too  much  of  it — ^for  in  those  days  it  was  not  wholesome  to 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  devil's  friends.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Ursus,  by  his  passion  for  pharmacy  and  love  of  plants,  exposed 
himself  to  danger— conndering  how  often  he  went  to  gather 
herbs  in  the  tangled  thickets,  where  are  Lucifer's  salads,  and 
where  one  risks,  as  has  been  attested  by  the  Councillor  De 
I'Ancre,  meeting  in  the  mist  of  the  evening  a  man  who  rises 
out  of  the  ground,  "  blind  of  his  right  eye,  without  cloak,  a 
sword  at  his  side,  feet  naked  and  unshod."  Ursus,  nevertheless, 
although  queer  in  his  conduct  and  temperament,  was  too  sensi- 
ble a  man  to  draw  down  or  keep  off  a  hail-storm ;  to  c^use 
faces  to  appear ;  to  kill  a  man  with  the  torment  of  too  mnch 
dancing ;  to  suggest  dreams  pleasant,  or  sad  and  full  of  terrors; 
to  cause  the  hatching  of  a  four-winged  cock.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  these  sorry  tricks.  He  was  incapable  of  certain  abom- 
inations ;  as,  for  example,  of  speaking  German,  or  Hebrew,  or 
Greek,  without  having  learned  it,  which  is  an  indication  of 
most  execrable  wickedness,  or  of  a  natural  malady  growing  out 
of  some  melancholy  caprice.  If  Ursus  spoke  Latin,  it  was  be- 
cause he  knew  it.  He  would  never  have  allowed  himself  to 
speak  Syriac,  seeing  that  be  knew  it  not;  bendes,  it  is  averred 
that  Syriac  is  the  language  of  the  witches'  night  assemblies.  In 
medicine,  he  properly  preferred  Galen  to  Cardan — Cardan,  all 
learned  man  that  he  is,  being  only  an  earth-worm  in  compari- 
son with  Galen. 

To  sum  up,  Ursns  was  not  a  personage  molested  by  the 
police.  His  crib  was  sufficiently  long  and  sufficiently  broad,  so 
that  he  could  lie  down  there  on  a  chest  that  contained  his  not 
oversumptuous  wardrobe.  He  owned  a  lantern,  several  wigs, 
and  various  utensils  hang  up  from  nails,  and  among  tbeni 
some  musical  instruments.  He  possessed  also  a  bear-skin,  with 
which  he  covered  himself  on  the  days  of  a  grand  performance, 
calling  this  the  putting  on  his  costume.  He  said :  "  I  have  two 
skins;  this  is  the  true  one,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  skin  of  the 
bear.    The  crib  on  wheels  belonged  to  him  and  the  w.ol£  |Id 
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addition  to  his  crib,  his  horn,  and  his  wolf,  he  had  a  flut«  and 
a  viol  di  gamba,  and  he  played  agreeably  upon  them.  He  mao- 
nfactored  his  own  elixirs.  He  wrought  oat  of  his  talents 
enough  to  bring  him  an  occasional  snpper.  There  was  in  the 
roof  of  his  crib  a  hole,  through  which  passed  the-  pipe  of  a 
casting-stove  alongside  of  bis  chest.  This  stove  had  two 
compartments.  IJrsns  cooked  np  his  alchemy  in  one,  and  his 
potatoes  in  the  other.  At  night,  the  wolf  slept  nnder  the 
crib,  chained  op  in  a  fiiendly  way.  Homo  had  black  hair, 
and  Ursus  gray  hidr.  IJrsns  was  fifty  years  old,  if  he  were 
not  sixty.  His  acceptance  of  human  destiny  was  snch,  that 
he  eat,  as  is  perceived,  potatoes — ^filthy  food,  upon  which  at 
that  period  swine  and  convicts  were  fed.  He  eat  this,  indig- 
nant, yet  resigned.  He  was  not  tall,  he  was  long.  He  was 
bent,  and  gloomy.  The  bowed-down  figure  of  the  old  man—- 
this  is  the  subsidence  of  life.  ITature  had  designed  him  to  be 
sad.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  smile,  and  it  had  always  been 
impossible  for  him  to  weep.  He  lacked  the  consolation  of  tears, 
and  the  palliative  of  joy.  An  aged  man  is  a  thinking  ruin ; 
Ursus  was  that  ruin.  A  charlatan's  loquacity,  a  prophet's  lean- 
ness, the  irascibility  of  a  mine  that  is  charged — such  was 
Ursus.  In  his  yonth  he  had  been  a  philosopher  at  the  home  of 
a  lord. 

This  passed,  a  bnndred  and  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  days 
when  men  were  a  little  more  like  wolves  than  they  are  at 
pr^ent. 

Not  much  more. 


Homo  was  not  the  first  wolf  that  came  to  hand.  From  his 
appetite  for  medlars  and  apples,  one  would  have  taken  him  for 
a  prairie  wolf;  from  the  deep  color  of  his  hair,  one  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  lycaon  ;  and  from  his  howling  toned  down  to 
a  bark,  one  wonld  have  taken  him  for  a  Cbilian  dog ;  but  the 
papU  of  this  animal's  iris  has  not  yet  been  so  accurately  ob- 
served, as  to  make  it  certain  that  he  is  not  a  fox,  and  Homo 
was  a  thorough  wolf.  His  length  was  five  feet,  which  is  ex- 
treme length  for  a  wol^  even  in  Lithuania.  He  was  very  pow- 
erful; he  squinted,  which  was  not  his  fault;  be  had  a  soft 
tongue,  with  which  he  sometimes  licked  TIrsas ;  he  had  a  stiff 
tnft  of  short  black  hair  upon  his  backbone,  and  he  was  lean 
as  any  beast  of  the  forest.  Before  making  acquaintance  with 
Ursns,  and  having  a  cart  to  drag,  he  did  easily  his  forty  leagues 
in  a  night.  Ursus,  falling  in  with  him  in  a  thicket,  near  a 
stream  of  running  water,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  on  seeing 
Mm  fish  for  crawfish  knowingly  and  prudently,  and  had  wel- 
come in  him  an  honest  and  genuine  Eoupava  wolf,  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  crab-eating  dog. 

Ursus  preferred  Homo,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  to  an  ass.  To 
make  an  ass  draw  his  crib  would  have  been  repulsive  to  him ; 
he  set  too  high  a  value  upon  the  ass  for  that.  Besides,  he  had 
remarked  that  the  ass,  a  four-footed  thinker,  little  understood 
of  men,  has  sometimes  an  unquiet  pricking  up  of  the  ears, 
when  phUosophers  say  foolish  things.  In  life,  between  our 
thoughts  and  ourselves,  an  ass  is  a  third  party;  this  is  an- 
noying. As  a  friend,  Ursus  preferred  Homo  to-  a  dog,  Siev- 
ing that  the  wolf's  approach  to  friendliness  is  from  a  greater 
distance. 

This  is  why  Homo  sufficed  to  Ursus.  Homo  was  for  Ursus 
more  than  a  companion ;  he  was  an  analogue.  Ursus  tapped 
him  on  his  lean  flanks  with  the  remark:  "I  have  found  my 
second  volume." 

He  said  ftirthermore :  "  When  I  am  dead,  whoever  desires 
to  know  me.  will  only  have  to  study  Homo.  I  shall  leave  him 
after  me  as  my  exact  copy." 

The  English  law,  by  no  means  tender  toward  the  beasts  of 
fhe  forest,  might  have  taken  offence  at  this  wolf,  and  have 
found  fault  with  him  for  his  impudence  in  going  familiarly  into 
towna;  but  Homo  took  advantage  of  the  immunity  accorded 
"bfj  a  atctaite  of  Edward  lY.,  touching  "  domestics :  "  "  Every 


domestic  following  his  master  shall  be  allowed  to  come  and  go 
freely."  A  certain  relaxing  as  regards  wolves  had  also  resulted 
from  a  fashion  among  court-ladies,  under  the  later  Stuarts,  that 
of  having  little  Tartar  foxes  called  Adivea,  no  bigger  than  cats, 
which  they  had  brought  for  them  from  Asia  at  heavy  ex- 
pense. 

Ursus  had  communicated  to  Homo  a  portion  of  his  talents, 
the  standing  upright,  the  tempering  his  rage  into  ill-humor,  the 
grumbling  in  place  of  howling,  etc. ;  and,  on  his  part,  the  wolf 
had  taught  the  man  what  he  knew,  the  dispensing  with  a  home, 
the  dispensing  with  bread,  the  dispensing  with  fire,  the  prefer- 
ence of  hunger  in  a  wood  to  slavery  in  a  palace. 

The  crib,  a  sort  of  cabin-carriage  that  followed  the  most 
varied  itinerary,  without  however  going  out  of  England  and 
Scotland,  had  four  wheels,  plus  shafts  for  the  wolf,  and  a  swing- 
bar  for  the  man.  This  swing-bar  was  a  provision  agunst  bad 
roads.  The  carriage  was  solid,  though  constructed  of  light 
planks.  It  had,  in  front,  a  glass  door,  with  a  little  balcony  used 
for  harangues — a  tribune  modified  from  a  pulpit — and,' in  the 
rear,  a  full  door  pierced  with  a  window.  The  lowering  of  steps 
— ^there  were  three  of  them — turning  on  a  hinge  and  arranged 
behind  the  windowed  door,  gave  entrance  into  the  crib,  well 
secured  at  night  with  bolts  and  locks.  It  had  been  much  rained 
upon  and  snowed  upon.  It  had  been  painted ;  but  it  were  hard 
to  say  of  what  color,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  being  for  tilted 
carts  what  changes  in  a  reign  are  for  courtiers.  In  front,  out- 
side, upon  a  sort  of  deal-board  frontispiece,  one  might  for- 
merly have  deciphered  this  inscription  in  black  letters  upon 
a  white  ground,  that  had  become  by  degrees  confounded  and 
mixed: 

"  Gold  loses  annually  by  friction  one  fourteen-huifdredth  of 
its  bulk ;  this  is  what  is  called  the  wear  and  tear :  thence  it  fol- 
lows that,  out  of  foui-teen  hundred  miUions  of  gold  circulating 
throughout  all  the  world,  every  year  one  million  is  lost.  This 
million  of  gold  goes  off  in  dust,  flies  away,  floats,  is  an  atom, 
becomes  breathable,  loads,  doses,  burdens,  and  impairs  the  con- 
science, and  amalgamates  itself  with  the  soul  of  the  rich,  which 
it  renders  proud,  and  with  the  soul  of  the  poor,  which  it  renders 
savage." 

This  inscription,  effaced  and  erased  by  rain  and  by  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  was  fortunately  illegible ;  for  it  is  probable 
that,  being  at  once  enigmatical  and  transparent,  this  philosophy 
of  gold  inhaled  would  not  have  suited  the  taste  of  sherifik, 
provosts,  and  other  wig-bearers  of  the  law.  English  legislation 
at  that  time  did  not  stand  upon  trifles.  It  was  easy  to  be  a 
felon.  The  magistrates  showed  themselves  traditionally  fero- 
cious, and  cruelty  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Inquisitorial 
judges  were  multiplied.    Jeffreys  had  left  offspring. 

in. 

WrrHiNSiDK  the  crib  there  were  two  other  inscriptions. 
Above  the  chest,  on  the  whitewashed  partition  of  planks,  might 
be  read  what  follows,  written  in  ink  and  by  hand : 

"Thk  Ohly  Thinos  That  It  Is  Impobtant  To  Know. 

"  The  baron  peer  of  England  has  a  circlet  with  six 
pearls. 

"  The  coronet  begins  with  the  viscount. 

"The  viscount  has  a  coronet  of  pearls  not  numbered;  the 
ear],  a  coronet  of  pearls  on  spikes  intermixed  with  strawberry- 
leaves  lower  down ;  the  marquis,  pearls  and  leaves  of  equal 
height;  the  duke,  gems  without  pearls;  the  royal  duke,  a 
circlet  of  a  cross  and  fleur»-de-ly» ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
crown  like  that  of  the  king,  but  not  closed. 

"  The  duke  is  most  high  and  most  mighty  prince ;  the  mar- 
quis and  the  earl,  most  noble  and  mighty  lord ;  the  baron,  sim- 
ply lord. 

"  The  duke  is  your  grace,  the  other  peers  are  your  lord- 
ships. 

"  The  peers  are  inviolable. 
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"  The  lords  are  dhomber  and  conrt,  eoneilium  et  curio,  lejpa- 
latore  and  jostioe. ' 

" '  Most  honorable '  is  more  than  '  right  honorable.' 

"The  lords  peers  are  qualified  'lords  by  right;'  the  lords 
not  peers  are  'lords  by  courtesy.'  The  only  lords  are  those 
who  are  peers. 

"  The  lord  never  takes  an  oath,  neither  before  the  king,  nor 
in  conrt  of  law.  His  word  is  enoAgh.  He  says :  '  Upon  my 
honor.' 

"The  Commons,  who  are  the  people,  snmmoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  present  themselves  there  humbly,  heads  bare,  be- 
fore the  peers  who  are  covered. 

"  The  Commons  send  np  their  bills  to  the  Lords  by  forty 
members,  who  present  the  bill  with  three  low  bows. 

"The  Lords  send  their  bills  to  the  Commons  by  a  simple 
clerk. 

"  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  two  Chambers  confer  in  the 
painted  chamber,  the  Peers  seated  and  wearing  their  hats,  the 
Commbns  standing  up  and  uncovered. 

"By  a  law  of  Edward  VI.,  the  lords  have  the  privilege  of 
simple  homicide.  A  lord  who  only  kills  a  man  is  not  prose- 
cuted. 

"The  barons  have  the  same  rank  as  the  bishops. 

"To  be  baron  peer,  one  must  hold  of  the  king  by  baroniam 
inttgratn,  by  barony  entire. 

"  The  barony  entire  is  composed  of  thirteen  fiefs  noble  and 
one  quartering,  each  fief  noble  being  of  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
which  amounts  to  four  hundred  marks. 

"  The  chief  thing  in  the  barony,  caput  iaronia,  is  a  country 
seat,  hereditarily  governed,  as  England  herself  is;  that  is  to  say, 
incapable  of  being  vested  in  daughters  save  in  default  of  male 
children,  and  in  this  case  going  to  the  eldest  daughter,  eaterit 
filiabui  aliunda  tatirfaetu.* 

"The  barons  have  the  title  of  lord  from  the  Saxon  U^ord, 
from  the  old  Latin  dominiu,  and  from  the  lower  Latin  lor- 
dti*. 

"The  elder  and  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  are 
the  first  esquires  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  take  precedence  over  knights  of 
the  Oarter ;  the  younger  sons  do  not. 

"  The  eldest  son  of  a  viscount  walks  behind  all  the  barons, 
and  before  all  the  baronets. 
"  Every  daughter  of  a  lord  is  lady.    Other  English  ^rls  ore 


"  All  the  judges  are  inferior  to  the  peers.  The  sergeant  has 
a  hood  of  lamb's  skin ;  the  judge  has  a  hood  of  minever,  de 
minuto  vario,  a  mixture  of  small  white  fhrs  of  all  sorts  except 
ermine.    Ermine  is  reserved  for  peers  and  for  the  king. 

"  A  suppHeanit  cannot  be  granted  against  a  lord. 

"  A  lord  cannot  be  kept  in  prison — except  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

"  A  lord  summoned  to  the  king's  abode  has  the  right  to  kill 
a  stag  or  two  in  the  royal  park. 

"  The  lord  holds  in  hia  chateau  a  baronial  court. 

"  It  is  unworthy  of  a  lord  to  go  into  the  streets,  in  a  oloak, 
followed  by  two  lackeys.  He  can  only  show  himself  with  s 
large  train  of  gentlemen  of  his  household. 

"  The  peers  go  to  the  Parliament-house  in  carriages,  Ita  file ; 
the  commons  do  not.  Some  peers  go  to  Westminster  in  in- 
verted chairs  upon  four  wheels.  The  form  of  these  chairs,  and 
of  their  emblazoned  and  coronetted  vehicles,  is  only  allowed- to 
the  lords,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  privileges. 

"  A  lord  can  only  be  condemned  to  a  fine  by  his  peers,  and 
never  to  more  than  five  shillings'  fine — except  a  duke,  who  may 
be  condemned  to  ten. 

"  A  lord  may  have  in  his  household  six  foreigners.  Every 
other  Englishman  can  only  have  four. 

"  A  lord  may  have  eight  casks  of  wine,  without  paying  duty. 

*  "  Which  is  the  same  as  saying :  '  One  provides  for  the  other  girls  as  one 
can.' "    (Note,  by  ITrsos,  on  tho  edge  of  the  wall.) 


"  The  lord  alone  is  exempted  from  presenting  himself  before 
the  sheriff  on  circuit. 

"The  lord  cannot  be  taxed  for  the  militia. 

"  When  a  lord  is  so  pleased,  he  raises  a  regiment,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  king;  thus  do  their  graces  the  Dnke  of  Athol,  the 
Duke  of  Hiunilton,  and  the  Dnke  of  ITorthumberland. 

"  The  lord  holds  only  of  lords. 

"  In  a  civil  process,  he  may  claim  reference  of  the  cause  to 
another  court,  if  there  be  not  at  least  a  knight  among  the 
judges. 

"The  lord  appoints  his  own  chaplains. 

"A  baron  appoints  three  cht^lains;  a  viscount  four;  an  earl 
and  a  marquis  five;  a  dnke  six. 

"The  lord  cannot  be  put  to  the  torture,  even  for  high- 
treason. 

"  The  lord  cannot  be  branded  on  the  hand. 

"The  lord  is  clerk,  even  when  he  knows  not  how  to  read. 
He  knows  it  of  right 

"  A  duke  has  a  canopy  carried  with  him  wherever  the  king 
is  not  present ;  a  viscount  has  a  canopy  in  his  house.  A  baron 
has  one  in  readiness,  and  lets  it  be  within  his  reach  when  he 
drinks ;  a  baroness  has  the  right  to  have  her  train  borne  by  » 
man,  when  in  presence  of  a  viscountess. 

"Eighty-six  lords,  or  eldest  sons  of  lords,  prende  at  eighty- 
eix  tables  of  five  hundred  covers  each,  which  are  served  every 
day  to  hi9  Migesty  in  his  palace,  at  the  expense  of  the  country- 
surrounding  the  royal  residence. 

"A  plebeian,  who  strikes  a  lord,  has  his  wrist  cut  off. 

"The  lord  is  almost  king. 

"The  king  is  almost  God. 

"  The  world  is  a  lordship. 

"  The  English  address  God  as  my  lord." 

Opposite  this  inscription,  a  second  one  might  be  read,  writ- 
ten in  the  same  style.    Here  it  is : 

"  CoNsoiATioNS  That  Oitoht  To  Suitice  Fob  Those  Who 
Have  Nothdjo. 

"Henry  Auderquerque,  Earl  of  Grantham,  who  sits  in  the 
House  of  Lords  between  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  the  Earl  of 
Greenwich,  has  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  to  his  lordship  that  the  palace  of  Grantham  Terrace  be- 
longs, built  all  of  marble,  and  famous  for  what  is  called  the 
labyrinth  of  corridors,  which  is  a  curiosity.  There  is  in  it  the 
carnation  corridor  in  Sarancolin  marble,  the  brown  corridor  in 
Astracan  lumachel,  the  white  corridor  in  Lani  marble,  the 
black  corridor  in  Alabanda  marble,  the  gray  corridor  in  Sta-  < 
remma  marble,  the  yellow  corridor  in  marble  from  Hesse,  the 
green  corridor  in  marble  from  the  Tyrol,  the  red  corridor  half 
in  Bohemian  griotte,  and  half  in  Cordovan  lumachel,  the  blae 
corridor  in  tnrquin  from  Genoa,  the  violet  corridor  in  Cata- 
lonian  granite,  the  mourning  corridor,  veined  in  black  and 
white,  in  Murviedro  schist,  the  rose  corridor  in  cipolin  from  the 
Alps,  the  pearl  corridor  in  Nonetta  lumachel,  and  the  corridor 
of  all  colors,  called  the  courtiers'  corridor,  in  harlequin  braccio. 

"Richard  Lowther,  Viscount  Lonsdale,  owns  Lowther  in 
Westmoreland,  which  is  sumptuous  in  its  approaches,  and  the 
door-steps  of  which  appear  to  invite  kings  to  enter. 

"Richard,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Viscount  and  Baron  Lum- 
ley.  Viscount  of  Waterford  in  Ireland,  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  of  Dnr- 
ham  city  and  county,  owns  the  double  castle  of  Stansted,  the 
ancient  and  the  modem ;  where  may  be  admired  a  superb  rail- 
ing in  a  half  circle,  surrounding  a  basin  of  water  with  an  incom- 
parable jet    He  has,  in  addition,  his  chateau  at  Lumley. 

"  Robert  Darcy,  Earl  of  Holdemess,  has  his  domain  of  Hol- 
demess,  with  baronial  towers,  and  gardens  of  immense  extent 
in  the  French  style,  where  he  takes  the  air  in  a  carriage  with 
six  horses,  preceded  by  two  outriders,  as  befits  an  English 
peer. 

"Charles  Beauderk,  Dnke  of  St  Albans,  Earl  of  Burford, 
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Baron  Haddington,  Grand  Falconer  of  England,  has  a  residence 
at  Windxor,  a  royal  one,  and  near  to  that  of  the  king. 

"Cbarlee  Bodville,  Lord  Bobartes,  Baron  Truro,  Yisconnt 
Bodmin,  owns  Wimple,  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  made  np 
of  three  palaces  with  three  pedimented  fronts,  one  arched  and 
two  triple-angled.  The  approach  is  through  a  quadruple  ave- 
nne  of  trees. 

"The  most  noble  and  most  mighty  lord,  Philip  Herbert, 
Viscount  of  Cardiff  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
peer  and  lord  of  Candall,  Marmion,  St.  Quentin,  and  Chnrland, 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries  in  the  coimties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  Hereditary  Visitor  of  Jesus  College,  owns  the  mar- 
velloas  garden  of  Wilton,  where  there  are  two  water-basins 
with  wheat-sheaf  jets,  finer  than  any  at  Versailles,  of  the 
most  Christian  king  Lonis  XIV. 

"Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  has  Somerset  House 
on  the  Thames,  which  equals  the  Villa  Pamphili  at  Rome. 
There  may  be  seen,  upon  the  grand  chimney-piece,  two  porce- 
lain vases  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Yuens,  which  are  worth  half 
a  million  in  French  money. 

"In  Yorkshire,  Arthur,  Lord  Ingram,  Viscount  Irwin,  has 
Temple-Newsham,  where  you  enter  by  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
where  the  broad  flat  roofs  resemble  Moorish  terraces. 

"Robert,  Lord  Torrens  of  Chartley,  Bonrchier,  and  Lor- 
raine, has,  in  Leicestershire,  Staunton-Harold,  where  the  park, 
geometrically  laid  out,  has  the  form  of  a  temple  with  a  pedi- 
ment; and  the  large  church,  with  square  bell  tower,  in  front 
of  the  sheet  of  water,  is  also  his  lordship's. 

"  In  the  county  of  Korthampton,  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  one  of  his  Mtyesty's  privy  council,  possesses  Al- 
thorp,  where  you  enter  through  a  railing  with  four  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  groups  in  marble. 

"Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  has,  in  Surrey,  New- 
Park,  magnificent  with  its  sculptured  blocking-course,  its  circu- 
lar lawn  sarrounded  by  trees,  and  its  woods,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  little  mountain  artistically  rounded,  and  crowned 
with  a  towering  oak  visible  a  long  way  off. 

"Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  owns  Bretby,  in 
Derbyshire,  which  has  a  superb  clock-tower,  falconries,  war- 
rens, and  very  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  oblong,  square,  and 
oval,  with  two  Jets  of  great  height. 

"Lord  GomwaUis,  Baron  of  Eye,  has  Brome  Hall,  which  is 
a  paliuw  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  The  meet  noble  Algernon  Capel,  Viscount  Maiden,  Earl  of 
Essex,  owns  Cashiobury,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  chateau  thnt  has 
the  form  of  a  capital  H,  and  where  there  are  preserves  well 
stocked  with  game. 

"  Charles,  Lord  Ossnlstone,  has  Dawly,  in  Middlesex,  which 
one  reaches  through  Italian  gardens. 

"James  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at  seven  leagues'  distance 
from  London,  has  Hatfield  House,  with  its  four  seigniorial  pavil- 
ions, its  belfry  in  the  centre,  and  its  court  of  honor,  flagged  in 
white  and  black,  like  that  of  St.  Germain.  This  palace,  which 
has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  was  built 
under  James  I.,  by  the  lord  high  treasurer,  who  is  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  living  earl.  There  may  be  seen  the  bed 
of  a  Oonntess  of  Salisbury,  of  inestimable  value,  entirely  made 
of  a  Brazilian  wood  that  is  a  panacea  against  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, and  that  is  called  inUhombreg,  which  means  a  thctuand 
men.  Upon  this  bed  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold :  '  Honi  soit 
jat  mat  y  pense.'''' 

"  Edward  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  has  War- 
wick Castle,  where  they  burn  whole  oak-trees  in  the  fire- 
places. 

"In  the  parish  of  Seven  Oaks,  Charles  Sackville,  Baron  Buck- 
hurst,  Viscount  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  has 
Knowle,  which  is  as  large  as  a  town,  and  which  is  composed  of 
three  parallel  palaces,  one  behind  the  other,  like  lines  of  infan- 
try, with  ten  spiral  gables  on  the  principal  fa9ade,  and  an  en- 
trance beneath  a  doiyon-keep  with  four  turrets. 


"Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Weymouth,  Baron  V arminster, 
possesses  Long-Leate,  which  has  almost  as  many  chimneys,  lan- 
terns, alcoves,  pepper-casters,  pavilions,  and  turrets,  as  Cham- 
bord,  in  France,  belonging  to  the  king. 

"Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  has,  at  a  dozen  leagues 
from  London,  the  palace  of  Audley-End,  in  Middlesex,  which 
scarcely  yields  in  vastness  and  mi^esty  to  the  Escurial  of  the 
King  of  Spain. 

"  In  Bedfordshire,  Wrest-Honse-and-Park,  which  is  a  whole 
country  enclosed  within  ditches  and  walls,  with  woods,  rivers, 
and  bills,  belongs  to  Henry,  Marquis  of  Kent. 

"  Hampton  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  with  its  strongly-bat- 
tlemented  donjon,  and  its  garden  barred  in  by  a  sheet  of  water 
that  separates  it  from  the  forest,  is  the  property  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Coningsby. 

"Grimsthorp,  in  Lincolnshire,  with  its  long  fafade  divided  by 
lofty  turrets  in  impalements,  its  parks,  its  flsh-ponds,  its  pheasan- 
tries,  its  sheepfolds,  its  bowling-greens,  its  quincunxes,  its  malls, 
its  woods  of  old  trees,  its  pastures  bordered,  quadrilled,  and 
lozenged  with  flowers,  so  as  to  resemble  vast  carpets,  its  race- 
grounds,  and  the  m^esty  of  the  sweep  in  which  carriages  turn 
before  entering  to  the  cli&tean,  belongs  to  Robert,  Earl  Lindsay, 
hereditary  lord  of  the  forest  of  Walham. 

"  Up-Park,  in  Sussex,  a  ch&teau  of  square  form,  with  two 
symmetrical  belfry-pavilions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  court  of 
honor,  is  owned  by  the  right  honorable  Ford,  Lord  Grey,  Vis- 
count Glendale,  and  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

"  Newnham-Padox,  in  Warwickshire,  which  has  two  quad- 
rangular fish-ponds,  and  a  gable  with  glass  on  four  sides, 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  is  also  Count  of  Ehein- 
selden  in  Germany. 

"  Wythame,  in  Berkshire,  with  its  French  garden,  in  which 
arc  cut  four  tunnels,  and  its  grand  crenellated  tower  with  lofty 
battlements,  is  owned  by  Lord  Montague,  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
who  has  also  Rycott,  of  which  he  is  baron,  and  of  which  the 
principal  door  bears  the  device,  Virtiis  ariete  fortior. 

"  WiUiam  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  six  country- 
seats,  one  of  which  is  Chatsworth,  an  edifice  of  two  stories,  in 
the  finest  Greek  style ;  his  grace  has  also  bis  mansion  in  Lon- 
don, where  there  is  a  lion  that  turns  bis  back  on  the  king's 
palace. 

"  Viscount  Eimalmeaky,  who  is  Earl  of  Cork  in  Ireland, 
owns  Burlington  House  in  Piccadilly,  with  vast  gardens  that 
extend  to  the  fields  outside  of  London.  He  has  also  Chiswick, 
where  there  are  nine  magnificent  main  buildings.  He  has  also 
Londesburgh,  which  is  a  new  remdence,  by  the  side  of  an  old 
palace. 

"The  Dnke  of  Beaufort  has  Chelsea,  containing  two  Gothic 
chateaux  and  one  Florentine ;  he  has  also  Badminton  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  is  a  residence  whence  a  number  of  avenues 
diverge  after  the  manner  of  a  star.  The  most  noble  and  mighty 
prince,  Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort,  is  at  the  same  time  Marquis 
and  Earl  of  Worcester,  Baron  Raglan,  Baron  Power,  and  Baron 
Herbert  of  Chepstow. 

"John  Holies,  Dnke  of  Newcastle  and  Marquis  of  Clare,  is 
owner  of  Bolsover,  of  which  the  square  doigon-keep  is  migestic, 
besides  Haughton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  there  is,  in  the 
centre  of  a  basin,  a  circular  pyramid  in  imitation  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 

"  William,  Lord  Craven,  Baron  Craven  of  Hampstead,  has  a 
residence  in  Warwickshire,  Comb  Abbey,  where  may  be  seen 
the  finest  jet  of  water  in  England ;  also,  in  Berkshire,  two  bar- 
onies— Hampstead-Marshall,  the  facade  of  which  shows  five  con- 
nected Gothic  lanterns,  and  Ashdowne  Park,  which  is  a  man- 
sion at  the  point  of  intersection  of  several  cross-roads  in  a 
forest. 

"Lord  Linneens  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie  and  Hun- 
kerville,  Marquis  of  Corleone  in  Sicily,  derives  his  peerage 
from  the  Castle  of  Clancharlie,  erected  in  914,  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  against  the  Danes;  he  has  also  Hunkerville  House  in 
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London,  which  is  a  palace;  also,  at  Windsor,  Corleone  Lodge, 
which  is  the  same  thing ;  also  eight  dependencies,  one  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  Trent,  with  tolls  npon  the  alabaster  quarries ;  then 
Oumdraith,  Homble,  Moricambe,  TrenwardrMth,  Hell-Eerters, 
where  there  is  a  marrellona  well ;  Pillinmore  and  its  peat-bogs, 
Recnlver  near  the  ancient  town  Vagniacce,  Vineoannton  on  the 
mounttun  Moilembli ;  also  nineteen  market-towns  and  villages 
with  bailiffs,  and  the  whole  country  of  Pens-neth-chaae,  which 
together  bring  in  to  his  lordship  a  rent  of  fo'Hy  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

"  The  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  peers  flourishing  under 
James  II.  possess  among  them,  in  lump  sum,  an  annual  revenue 
of  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  is  the  eleventh  part  of  the  revenue  of  England." 

On  the  margin,  by  this  last  name.  Lord  Linnnus  Clanohar- 
lie,  might  be  read  this  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Ursas : 

A  rebel ;  in  exile  ;  goodt,  Aotues,  and  dovtaina  under  seques- 
tration.  So  much  the  letter. 


Ursus  admired  Homo.  fVe  admire  that  which  is  akin  to  us. 
This  is  a  law. 

To  be  always  fhrious  without  outburst,  this  was  the  internal 
condition  of  Ursus ;  grumbling  was  his  external  condition.  Ur- 
sas was  the  malcontent  of  creation.  He  was,  in  Nature,  the  one 
that  gives  rise  to  opposition.  He  took  the  universe  in  bad  part. 
He  gave  no  certificate  of  well-doing  to  any  person  or  any  thing. 
Making  honey  did  not  absolve  the  bee  from  stinging ;  a  full- 
blown rose  did  not  excuse  the  sua  for  the  yellow  fever  and  the 
black  vomit.  It  is  probable  that  within  himself  Ursus  often 
criticised  the  Deity.  He  said :  "  Evidently,  the  devil  is  set  on 
springs,  and  the  mistake  of  God  is  in  having  pulled  the  trigger." 
He  scarcely  approved  any  one  but  princes,  and  he  had  his  own 
peculiar  manner  of  applauding  them.  One  day,  when  James  II. 
presented  a  massive  golden  lamp  to  the  Virpn  of  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  Ireland,  Ursus,  who  was  passing  by  with  Homo,  more 
indifferent  than  be,  broke  forth  into  admiration  before  all  the 
people,  and  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  holy  Virgin  has 
much  more  need  of  a  golden  lamp,  than  these  little  barefooted 
children  have  of  shoes." 

Such  proofe  of  his  devotion,  and  the  evidence  of  his  respect 
for  the  established  powers,  contributed  probably  not  a  little  to 
making  the  magistrates  tolerate  his  vagabond  existence  and  his 
misalliance  with  a  wolf.  Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  from  a 
feeling  of  friendly  weakness,  he  allowed  Homo  to  stretch  his 
limbs  a  little  and  wander  at  liberty  around  the  cart. 

The  wolf  was  incapable  of  an  abuse  of  confidence,  and  bore 
himself  in  society,  that  is  to  say  among  men,  with  the  discre- 
tion of  a  poodle-dog.  However,  if  they  had  had  to  do  with 
ill-tempered  constables,  this  might  have  given  rise  to  inconven- 
ience ;  therefore  Ursus  kept,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  honest 
wolf  chained  up.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  his  label  about 
the  gold,  having  become  undecipherable  and  being  otherwise 
scarcely  intelligible,  was  nothing  else  than  a  daub  npon  the 
facade,  and  did  not  denounce  him.  Even  after  James  11.,  and 
under  the  "  respectable  "  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  little 
county-towns  of  England  could  see  his  cart  ptpwling  round 
about  in  peace.  He  travelled,  without  hinderance,  from  one 
end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other,  retailing  his  philters  and  his 
phials,  enacting,  in  partnership  with  his  wolf,  his  ambulant- 
doctor  mummeries;  and  he  passed  with  ease  through  'the 
meshes  of  the  nets  spread  by  the  police  of  that  epoch  all  over 
England,  for  picking  clean  the  migratory  tribes,  and  specially 
for  arresting  the  Compraehieos  on  their  way. 

And  this  was  just.  Ursus  was  of  no  tribe.  Ursus  lived 
with  Ursus ;  tite-d-tit«  of  himself  with  himself,  into  which  a 
wolf  poked  his  muzzle.  The  ambition  of  Ursus  might  have 
been  to  be  a  Carib ;  this  unattainable,  he  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  solitude.  The  recluse  is  a  modified  savage,  accepted  by 
civilization.    The  more  one  wanders,  the  more  one  is  alone. 


Thence  his  perpetual  shifting  from  place  to  place.  To  remain 
anywhere  seemed  to  him  the  being  tamed.  He  passed  his  life 
in  passing  on  his  way.  The  sight  of  towns  redoubled  in  him 
his  preference  of  brushwood,  thickets,  thorns,  and  holes  in 
rocks.  His  home  was  the  forest.  He  did  not  find  himself 
much  out  of  his  element  amid  the  hubbub  of  public  places, 
which  su£Sciently  resembles  the  murmur  of  trees.  A  crowd 
satisfies  to  some  extent  one's  craving  for  the  desert.  That 
which  worried  him  in  his  crib  was  that  it  had  a  door  and  win- 
dows, and  looked  like  a  house.  He  would  have  attained  his 
ideal,  if  he  conid  have  put  a  cavern  on  four  wheels,  and  trav- 
elled about  in  a  cave. 

He  did  not  smile,  as  we  have  said ;  but  he  laughed  some- 
times ;  frequently  even.  It  was  a  bitter  laugh.  There  is  some- 
thing of  content  in  the  smile,  whilst  the  laugh  is  often  a  re- 
fusal. 

His  grand  business  was  to  hate  the  human  race.  He  was 
implacable  in  this  hate.  Having  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
that  human  life  is  a  hideous  affair,  having  remarked  the  super- 
imposition  of  plagues — kings  upon  peoples,  war  upon  kings, 
pestilence  npon  war,  famine  npon  pestilence,  stupidity  upon 
every  thing — having  recognized  a  certain  amount  of  chastise- 
ment in  ^S&  mere  fact  of  existence,  having  established  that 
death  is  a  deliverance,  when  they  brought  to  him  a  sick  man, 
he  cured  him.  He  had  cordials  and  beverages  for  prolonging 
the  life  of  old  persons.  He  set  up  on  their  feet  cripples  squat- 
ting in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  threw  at  them  this  sarcasm: 
"  There  you  are,  upon  your  pins ;  may  you  walk  for  many  a 
day,  through  the  valley  of  tears ! "  When  he  saw  a  poor 
fellow  dying  of  hunger,  he  gave  him  all  the  farthings  he  had 
about  him,  while  growling  out :  "Live,  miserable  wretch  1  eat ! 
last  a  long  time  yet !  I  am  not  the  man  to  abridge  your  term  in 
the  convict  prison  I "  After  this,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  said : 
"I  do  men  all  the  harm  I  can." 

Passers-by,  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  back  window, 
could  read  on  the  roof  of  the  crib  this  sign,  written  inside,  but 
visible  from  without,  and  charcoaled  in  large  letters :  "  Ubsus, 
Philosopheb." 

n.— THE  COMPRACHICOS. 


Who  is  acquainted  at  this  day  with  the  word  Compraehieos, 
and  who  knows  what  it  means  ? 

The  Compraehieos,  or  ComprapequeHos,  were  a  hideous  and 
strange  nomadic  affiliation,  famous  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
forgotten  in  the  eighteenth,  unknown  in  our  time.  The  Com- 
praehieos are,  like  the  "  succession  powder,"  an  ancient  and 
characteristic  social  mark.  They  form  a  part  of  the  old  human 
squalor.  For  the  sweeping  glance  of  history,  which  brings  all 
into  one  view,  the  Compraehieos  belong  to  the  immense  fact, 
slavery.  Joseph,  sold  by  his  brethren,  is  a  chapter  of  their 
story.  The  Compraehieos  have  left  a  trace  in  the  penal  legisla- 
tions of  Spain  and  of  England.  Yon  find  here  and  there,  in  the 
dark  conftasion  of  English  laws,  the  pressure  of  this  monstrons 
reality,  as  yon  find  the  footprint  of  the  savage  in  a  forest. 

Compraehieos,  as  also  Gomprapequefios,  is  a  compound 
Spanish  word,  which  means  the  buyers  of  little  ones. 

The  Compraehieos  drove  a  traffic  in  children. 

They  bought  them,  and  they  sold  them. 

They  did  not  steal  them.  Stealing  children  is  another 
trade. 

And  what  did  they  make  of  these  children? 

Monsters. 

Why  monsters  ? 

For  laughter's  sake. 

The  people  are  bound  to  laugh ;  the  rocks  also.  Th«% 
must  be  the  merry-andrew  for  the  public  cross-ways ;  there 
must  be  the  buffoon  for  Louvres.  The  one  is  called  Torlupin, 
the  other  Triboulet 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


The  efforts  of  man  to  procure  himself  distraction  are  Bome- 
times  worthy  of  the  philosopher's  attention. 

What  are  we  sketching  in  these  few  preliminary  pages  f — a 
chapter  of  the  most  terrible  of  books,  of  the  book  that  might  be 
entitled,  The  UtilizatUm,  of  the  Uv/ortunate  by  the  ForUiTiote. 


A  CHILD  destined  to  be  a  plaything  for  men — ^that  has 
existed.  (It  exists  still  in  this  day.)  At  epochs  artless  and 
ferocions,  this  constitates  a  special  pursuit.  The  seventeenth 
centnry,  called  the  great  century,  was  one  of  these  epochs.  It 
was  an  age  decidedly  Byzantine ;  it  was  marked  by  a  corrupted 
ingennonsness  and  a  delicate  ferocity,  a  curious  variety  of  civili- 
zation. A  tiger  making  pretty  faces.  Madame  de  S6vign6 
mincing,  &  propos  of  the  stake  and  the  wheel.  This  centnry 
did  much  in  working-np  children.  Historians,  flatterers  of  the 
period,  have  hidden  the  sore ;  but  they  have  let  us  see  the  rem- 
edy—Vincent de  Paul. 

That  the  human  rattle  may  succeed,  it  must  be  taken  early 
in  hand.  The  dwarf  ought  to  be  little  when  he  begins.  They 
played  on  infancy.  But  a  well-made  infant  is  not  very  amus- 
ing.   A  hunchback  is  more  gay. 

Thence  an  art.    There  were  bringers-np.    They  took  a  man, 
and  they  made  an  abortion ;  they  took  a  face,  and  they  made  a 
snout.    They  bent  down  growth  ;  they  kneaded  physiognomy. 
This  artificifJ  production  of  monstrosities  had  its  rules.    It  was 
altogether  a  science.    Let  an  orthopedist  be  imagined  in  the 
inverse  sense.    There,  where  €lod  had  placed  vision,  this  art 
placed  strabismus.    There,  where  God  has  put  harmony,  they 
put  deformity.    There,  where  God  has  put  perfection,  they 
reestablished  the  rough  draft.    And,  in  the  eyes  of  connois- 
seurs, it  was  the  rough  draft  that  was  perfect.    There  were 
equally  tamperings  with  his  work  for  animals.    Piebald  horses 
were  invented.    Turenne  rode  a  piebald.    Do  we  not,  in  oOr 
day,  paint  dogs  in  blue  and  in  green?    Nature  is  our  canvas. 
Maa  has  always  desired  to  add  something  to  God.    Man  re- 
touches the  creation,  sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil. 
The  court  buffoon  was  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to  bring 
back  man  to  the  ape.   Progress  t6  the  rear.    Masterpieces  going 
backward.     At  the  same  time,  they  tried  to  make  the  ape  man. 
Barbe,  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  Countess  of  Southampton, 
had  a  monkey  for  her  page.    In  the  household  of  Frances  Sut- 
ton, Baroness  Dudley,  eighth  peeress  on  the  barons'  bench, 
tea  was  handed  by  a  baboon  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  that  Lady 
Dudley  called  her  negro.    Catherine  Sidley,  Countess  of  Dor- 
chester, went  to  a  sitting  of  Parliament  in  a  carriage  bearing 
her  coat-of-arms,  behind  which  stood  up,  their  muzzles  in  the 
air,  three  monkeys,  in  fnU  livery.    A  Duchess  of  Medina-Coeli, 
whose  levee  was  attended  by  a  Cardinal,  had  her  stockings 
put  on  by  an  orang-outang.    These  baboons,  thus  promoted, 
were  a  counterweight  against  brutalized  and  bestialized  men. 
This  promiscuoasness  between  man  and  beast,  willed  by  the 
great,  was  especially  called  into  action  through  the  dwarf  and 
the  dog.     The  dwarf  never  quitted  the  dog,  that  was  always 
bigger  than  himself.    The  dog  was  the  dwarfs  pet.     They 
were  Uke  two  coupled  links  in  a  necklace.    This  juxtaposition 
is  proved  by  a  host  of  domestic  monuments,  notably  by  the 
portrait  of  Jefiroy  Hudson,  dwarf  of  Henriette  of  France, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 

To  degrade  man  is  equally  to  deform  him.  The  suppression 
of  bis  nataral  state  was  completed  by -disfiguring  him.  Certain 
vivisectors  of  those  times  had  great  success  in  effacing  the 
divine  stamp  from  the  human  countenance.  Doctor  Conquest, 
a  member  of  the  College  in  Amen  Street,  and  a  sworn  inspector 
of  the  chemists'  shops  in  London,  has  written  a  book  in  Latin 
on  this  perverted  surgery,  of  which  he  pves  the  proceedings. 
If  we  may  believe  Jusens  Carrick-Fergua,  the  inventor  of  this 
surgery  was  a  monk  named  Aven-more,  an  Irish  word  that  sig- 
nifies great  river. 

The  dwarf  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Perke,  whose  doll — or 


the  ghost  of  it— jumps  out  of  a  box  in  the  cavern  of  Heidelberg, 
was  a  remarkable  illnstration  of  this  science,  so  varied  in  its  ap- 
plications. 

Thus  were  beings  made,  whose  law  of  existence  was  mon- 
strously simple :  permission  to  suffer,  order  to  be  amusing. 

m. 

This  fabrication  of  monsters  was  practised  on  a  large  scale, 
and  comprised  divers  sorts. 

There  must  be  some  for  the  Sultan ;  there  must  be  some  for 
the  Pope.  For  the  one,  to  help  him  guard  his  wives ;  for  the 
other,  to  make  his  prayers.  It  was  a  style  apart,  unable  to  re- 
produce itself.  These  approaches  to  humanity  were  useful  to 
voluptuousness  and  to  religion.  The  seraglio  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel  put  into  requisition  the  same  kind  of  monsters,  here 
ferocious,  there  gentle. 

They  knew  how,  in  those  times,  to  produce  things  that  are 
no  more  produced  now ;  they  had  talents  that  we  lack,  and  it  is 
not  without  cause  that  smart  fellows  complain  of  our  falling-ofEl 
Sculpture  no  longer  knows  how  to  work  upon  plain  human 
flesh.  This  is  because  the  art  of  corporal  punishment  is  being 
lost.  There  were  virtuosi  in  this  branch ;  there  are  none  now. 
The  art  has  been  simplified  to  such  a  point,  that  it  will,  per- 
haps, soon  disappear  entirely.  In  cutting  off  the  limbs  of  living 
men,  in  opening  their  bellies,  in  taking  out  their  bowels,  one 
lighted  on  phenomena,  one  had  his  godsends;  we  must  give 
that  up,  and  we  are  deprived  of  the  progress  that  the  execu- 
tioner was  making  in  surgery. 

This  vivisection  of  other  days  was  not  limited  to  perfecting 
phenomena  for  the  public  resort,  buffoons  for  the  palace — a 
species  of  improvement  upon  the  conrtier — and  eunuchs  for 
sultans  and  popes.  It  abounded  in  variations.  One  of  its  tri- 
umphs was  the  making  a  cock  for  the  King  of  England. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  the  English  king's  palace,  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  nocturnal  man,  who  could  crow  like  a  cock. 
This  watcher,  up  while  others  slept,  prowled  round  the  palace, 
and  uttered,  from  hour  to  hour,  this  cry  of  the  poultry-yard, 
repeated  as  often  as  was  needed  for  supplying  the  place  of  a 
clock.  This  man,  promoted  to  be  a  cock,  had  for  this  purpose 
undergone,  m  childhood,  an  operation  on  the  pharynx,  which 
was  a  portion  of  the  art  described  by  Dr.  Conquest.  Under 
Charles  II.,  the  salivation  resulting  from  the  operation  having 
disgusted  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  oflice  was  kept  up,  so 
as  not  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  the  crown,  but  a  man  not  muti- 
lated was  made  to  do  the  crowing.  For  this  employment  a  vet- 
eran officer  was  usually  selected.  Under  James  II.,  this  func- 
tionary called  himself  WiUiam  Sampson  Cock,  and  received 
annually,  for  lus  crowing,  nine  pounds  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence.* 

Scarcely  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  memoirs  of  Cathe- 
rine n.  tell  us,  when  the  Czar  or  Czarina  was  displeased  with 
any  Russian  prince,  the  prince  was  made  to  cower  down  in  the 
grand  antechamber  of  the  palace,  and  remained  in  this  posture 
an  appointed  number  of  days,  mewing,  by  order,  like  a  cat, 
or  clucking  like  a  hen  that  is  sitting,  and  pecking  at  his  food  on 
the  floor. 

These  modes  are  out  of  fashion — ^less,  however,  than  one 
supposes.  To-day,  the  courtiers,  who  cluck  to  please,  modify  a 
little  their  intonation.  More  than  one  picks  up  from  the 
ground — we  do  not  say  ftt>m  the  mud — what  he  eats. 

Jt  is  very  fortunate  that  kings  cannot  deceive  themselves. 
In  this  way  their  contradictions  never  embarrass  them.  Ap- 
proving unceasingly,  one  is  sure  to  be  always  right — which  is 
pleasant.  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  liked  to  see  at  Versailles 
either  an  officer  playing  the  cock,  or  a  prince  playing  the  tur- 
key. What  enhanced  the  royal  and  imperial  dignity  in  England 
and  in  Russia  would  have  seemed  to  Louis  the  Great  incompati- 
ble with  the  crown  of  St.  Louis.    His  annoyance  is  well  known 

•  See  Dr.  Chamberlayne'g  "  Present  Condition  of  England,"  1668,  let  part, 
cbap.  xiU.,  p.  179. 
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when  Madame  Henriette,  one  night,  bo  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
see  a  hen  in  a  dream,  in  fact  a  grave  breach  of  etiqaette  for  a 
person  of  the  court.  Vhen  one  belongs  to  the  lofty,  one  ought 
not  to  dream  of  the  lowly.  Bossnet,  it  will  be  remembered,  like 
Louis  XIY.,  thought  it  soandalons. 


Ths  trade  in  children,  during  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  was 
made  complete,  as  we  have  jnst  explained,  by  a  craft.  The 
Oomprachicos  followed  this  .trade  and  practised  this  craft. 
They  bought  children,  worked  np  a  little  this  first  material,  and 
presently  sold  it  again. 

The  sellers  were  of  every  kind,  from  the  miserable  father 
getting  rid  of  his  family,  to  the  master  utilizing  his  stud  of 
slaves.  Selling  men  was  a  very  simple  affair.  In  our  day,  one 
is  punished  for  maintiuning  this  right.  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  less  than  a  century  ago,  the  Elector  of  Hesse  sold  his  sub- 
jects to  the  King  of  England,  who  wanted  men  for  killing  in 
America.  They  went  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse  as  to  a  butcher 
to  buy  meat.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  kept  gun-flesh.  This  prince 
hong  up  his  subjects  on  nails  in  his  shop.  Bargain  I  they  are 
for  Side.  In  England,  under  Jeffreys,  after  the  tra^cal  adven- 
ture of  Monmouth,  many  a  lord  and  gentleman  was  decapitated 
and  quartered.  These  victims  left  wives  and  daughters — wid- 
ows and  orphans,  whom  James  II.  presented  to  the  queen  his 
wife.  The  queen  sold  these  ladies  to  William  Penn.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  king  had  discount  allowed  him,  and  so  much  per 
cent.  What  is  surprising  is,  not  that  James  II.  should  have 
sold  these  women,  but  that  William  Peon  shoold  have  bought 
them. 

The  bargain  by  Penn  is  excused  or  exphuned  herein,  that 
Penn,  having  a  desert  to  sow  with  men,  had  need  of  women. 
The  women  were  a  part  of  his  implements. 

These  ladies  were  a  good  thing  for  her  gracious  mt^esty 
the  queen.  The  young  ones  brought  a  high  price.  One  has 
the  uncomfortable  sense  of  a  complicated  scandal,  in  reflecting 
that  Penn  probably  got  the  old  duchesses  very  cheap. 

The  Oomprachicos  were  callod  also  the  Ghtylat,  a  Hindoo 
word  that  signifies  the  spoilers  of  child-nests. 

For  a  long  period,  the  Oomprachicos  only  half  hid  them- 
selves. There  is,  sometimes,  in  the  social  arrangement,  a 
penumbra,  not  unfavorable  to  nefarious  crafts ;  they  keep  them- 
selves alive  therein.  We  have  witnessed  in  our  day,  in  Spain, 
an  affiliation  of  this  sort,  directed  by  the  bandit  Bamon  Selles, 
last  from  1884  to  1866,  and  keep  for  thirty  years  three  prov- 
inces in  a  state  of  alarm,  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Mur- 
oia. 

Under  the  Stuarts,  the  Oomprachicos  were  not  in  bad  odor 
at  court.  At  need,  state-craft  made  use  of  them.  They  were, 
for  James  II.,  almost  an  iiutrum«ntum  regni.  It  was  the  epoch 
when  cumbersome  and  refractory  families  were  thinned  off, 
when  dependants  were  cut  short,  when  heirs  were  abruptly  sup- 
pressed. Sometimes  one  branch  was  defrauded  for  the  benefit 
of  another.  The  Oomprachicos  had  one  talent — ^that  for  dis- 
figuring— which  recommended  them  politically.  To  disfigure 
is  more  advantageous  than  to  kill.  There  was,  in  truth,  the 
iron  mask,  but  that  was  an  awkward  weapon.  One  can't  peo- 
ple Europe  with  iron  masks,  whilst  deformed  mountebanks 
haunt  the  streets  quite  naturally.  Besides,  the  mask  of  iron 
can  be  snatched  o%  and  the  masks  of  flesh  cannot.  Masking 
you  forever  with  your  own  countenance— nothing  is  more  in- 
genious. The  Oomprachicos  worked  up  man  as  the  Ohinese 
work  np  a  tree.  They  had  secrets,  as  we  have  said;  they  bad 
special  dodges.  This  is  a  lost  art.  A  certain  fantastic  stunting 
oame  from  their  hands.  It  was  preposterous,  but  deep-set. 
They  touched  up  a  little  being  with  so  much  tact  that  its  father 
would  not  recognize  it.  Et  que  m6connaitrait  I'oeil  m6me  de 
Bon  pSre,  says  Racine,  with  an  error  in  his  French.  Sometimes 
they  left  the  dorsal  column  straight,  but  they  remade  the  face. 
They  took  the  mark  out  of  a  child  as  one  tikes  the  mark  out 


of  a  handkerchief.  The  progeny  intended  for  Jugglers  had 
their  joints  dislocated  in  a  scientific  way.  They  might  b» 
aud  to  be  boned.    This  made  gymnasts. 

Not  only  did  they  take  away  from  the  child  his  counte- 
nance ;  they  also  deprived  him  of  his  memory.  At  least  they 
took  away  all  they  could.  The  child  was  nnconacions  of  the  - 
mutilation  that  he  had  undergone.  This  fearfbl  surgery  left  a 
trace  upon  his  face,  not  in  hia  mind.  At  the  best  he  oould  but 
remember  that,  one  day,  he  had  been  seized  by  certain  men, 
that  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  then  he  haii  been  cured. 
Onred  of  what  ? — ^he  did  not  know.  Burnings  with  sulphur  and 
incinons  by  steel — ^he  could  recall  nothing.  The  Oomprachicos, 
during  the  operation,  deadened  the  little  patient  by  means  of  a 
stupefying  powder  that  passed  for  magical,  and  that  suppressed 
pain.  This  powder  has  been  always  known  in  Ohina,  and  is 
used  there  to  this  day.  China  has  had,  before  na,  all  our  inven- 
tions—printing, artillery,  aerostation,  chloroform.  Only,  the 
discovery,  that  in  Europe  springs  at  once  into  life  and  growth, 
remains  in  embryo  in  China,  and  though  preserved  is  dead. 
China  is  a  glass  bottle  for  a  fwtns. 

As  we  are  in  China,  let  us  stay  there  a  moment,  for  certain 
detuls.  In  China,  from  time  immemorial,  ingenuity  and  handi- 
craft have  been  applied  to  this  matter :  namely,  the  moulding 
of  the  living  man.  They  take  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  put  it  into  a  porcelain  vase,  more  or  less  quaint,  but  with- 
out lid  or  bottom,  so  that  the  head  and  the  feet  are  exposed. 
In  the  day-time  the  vase  is  kept  upright ;  at  night  it  is  lain  on 
its  side,  so  that  the  child  may  sleep.  Thus  the  child  grows 
bigger  without  growing  taller,  filling  np  the  embossments  of 
the  vase  with  its  compressed  flesh  and  twisted  bones.  This 
growth  in  the  bottle  lasts  for  several  years.  At  a  given  period 
it  is  without  remedy.  When  it  is  decided  that  the  mould  has 
taken,  and  that  the  monster  is  made,  they  break  the  vase,  the 
cftild  comes  out  from  it,  and  they  have  a  man  with  the  form  of  a 
pot. 

It  is  convenient ;  one  can  order  one's  dwarf  beforehand,  of 
any  desired  shape. 

V. 

James  II.  tolerated  the  Oomprachicos ;  and  for  good  reason 
— ^he  made  use  of  them.  At  least  this  happened  to  him  more 
than  once.  One  does  not  always  disdain  what  one  despises. 
Such  lower  calling,  exceUent  expedient  sometimes  for  the  higher 
caUing  that  is  termed  politics,  was  voluntarily  left  miserable, 
but  was  not  persecuted.  Ko  superintendence,  but  a  certain 
attention.  It  might  be  useful.  The  law  shut  one  eye;  the 
king  opened  another. 

Sometimes  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  avow  his  complicity. 
Such  is  the  effrontery  of  monarchical  terrorism.  The  disfigured 
object  was  fleur-d«-ly»ed ;  the  mark  of  God  was  removed,  and 
the  mark  of  the  king  put  on.  Jacob  Astiey,  knight  and  baro- 
net, lord  of  the  manor  of  Melton,  constable  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  had  in  his  fiamily  a  child  that  had  been  sold,  on  whose 
forehead  the  vendue-master  had  imprinted,  with  a  hot  iron,  a 
Jhur-de-lys.  In  certain  cases,  if  it  were  desirable  from  any 
cause  to  establish  the  royal  origin  of  the  child's  newly-made  con- 
dition, this  method  was  employed.  England  has  always  done 
us  the  honor  to  utilize,  for  personal  objects,  tixefleur-d«-ly$. 

The  Oomprachicos — with  the  distinction  that  separates  a 
calling  from  fanaticism — were  analogous  to  the  Thugs  of  India  ; 
they  lived  apart  by  themselves,  in  bands,  with  a  dash  of  the 
mountebank,  but  for  pretext.  Moving  about  was  thus  easier 
for  them.  They  camped  here  aftd  there,  but  grave,  religious, 
and — differing  herein  from  aU  other  nomads— incapable  of 
theft.  People  have  for  a  long  time  erroneously  confounded 
them  with  the  morris-dancers  of  Spain  and  the  morris-dancers 
of  China.  The  Spanish  morris-dancers  were  coiners  of  false 
money;  the  Chinese  morris-dancers  were  sharpers.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  with  the  Oomprachicos.  They  were  honest  folk. 
One  may  think  what  one  pleases  of  them,  they  were  sometimes 
sincerely  scrupulous.    They  pushed  open  a  door,  went  in,  bar- 
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gained  for  a  child,  pud,  and  carried  it  off.    This  was  done  with 
jJI  preoiseness. 

They  were  of  all  countries.  Under  this  name,  Oomprachi- 
C08,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Oastilians,  Germans,  and  ItaliBUS, 
fratenuzed.  One  same  thought,  one  same  snperstilion,  the  fol- 
lowing oat  the  same  trade  in  common,  bring  abont  these 
fbsions.  In  this  fraternity  of  vagabonds,  Levantines  repre- 
sented the  East,  and  seamen  of  the  western  coast  of  France 
represented  the  West  Ifany  a  Basqne  therein  held  dialogue 
with  many  an  Irishman.  The  Basques  and  the  Irish  understand 
each  other;  they  speak  the  same  Prmic  jargon.  Add  to  this 
the  intimate  relations  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  Catholic  Spain. , 
Such  relations  ended  in  the  hanging  at  London  of  a  quasi-king 
of  Ireland,  the  Welsh  lord  of  Brany,  which  bronght  about  the 
earidom  of  Leitrim. 

The  Comprachioos  were  rather  an  association  than  a  tribe, 
rather  a  residue  than  an  assodation.  It  was  all  the  beggardom 
of  the  universe,  having  a  crime  for  a  calling.  It  was  a  sort  of 
harleqnin  people,  made  np  of  all  maimer  of  rags.  To  take  a 
man  into  it  was  to  patch  np  a  tatter. 

To  wander  was  the  law  of  the  Comprachioos'  existence.  To 
appear;  then  to  disappear.  He  who  is  only  tolerated  takes  no 
root  Even  in  kingdoms  where  their  craft  was  a  court  pur- 
veyor, and,  at  need,  an  auxiliary  of  the  royal  power,  they  were 
at  times  and  all  at  once  treated  harshly.  Kings  made  use  of 
their  art,  and  sent  the  artists  to  the  galleys.  These  inconsisten- 
cies are  in  the  come-and-go  of  royal  caprice.  Snoh  is  our  good 
pleasure. 

BoDing  stone  and  wandering  industry  gather  no  moss.  The 
Oomprachicos  were  poor.  They  might  have  said  what  the  lean 
and  tattered  sorceress  sfud,  when  she  saw  the  torch  lighted  at 
the  stake,  "The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle."  Possibly, 
probably  even,  their  chie&,  remiiining  in  the  background,'  the 
wholesale  adventurers  in  the  trade  in  children,  were  rich.  This 
point,  after  two  oenturie^  it  would  be  difficult  to  dear  np. 

It  was,  we  have  said,  an  affiliation.  It  had  its  laws,  its 
oath,  its  formulas.  It  had  almost  its  cabal.  Whoever  desires 
to  learn  much  to-day  concerning  the  Comprachioos,  has  only  to 
go  into  Biscay  and  into  Galicia.  As  there  were  many  Basques 
among  them,  it  is  in  these  mountains  that  their  legends  re- 
main. They  still  talk  of  the  Comprachioos  at  this  very  hour  at 
Oyazznn,  at  IJrbistondo,  at  Leso,  at  Astigarraga.  Agudrdate, 
ntflo,  que  voy  d  llamar  al  eompraehieos/*  is  still  in  that  dis- 
trict Qie  intimidating  cry  of  mothers  to  their  children. 

The  Comprachioos,  like  the  Tohiganes  and  the  gypsies,  ap- 
pointed meetings  among  themselves;  from  time  to  time  their 
chiefi  exchanged  colloquies.  There  were,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  fonr  principal  points  of  gathering.  One  was  in  Spain, 
the  defile  of  Pancorbo ;  one  in  Germany,  the  glade  called  the 
Bad  Woman,  near  Dickirsch,  where  there  are  two  enigmatical 
bas-reliefs,  representing  a  woman  who  has  a  head,  and  a  man 
who  has  none ;  one  in  France,  the  hillock  whereon  was  the 
colossal  Btatne  Ma»»ue-la-Promette,  in  the  ancient  sacred  wood 
Borvo  Tomona,  near  Bourbonne-les-Bains ;  one  in  England, 
behind  the  garden-wall  of  William  Chaloner,  Esquire,  of  Gis- 
borongh,  at  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire,  between  the  square  tower 
and  the  main  gable,  pierced  with  an  o^ve  door. 

The  laws  against  vagrants  have  always  been  very  rigorous 
in  England.  England,  in  her  Gothic  le^slation,  seemed  to  in- 
spire herself  with  this  principle :  Bbmo  erroTuferd  errante  pejor. 
One  of  her  special  statutes  describes  the  man  without  a  home  as 
"  more  dangerous  than  the  asp,  the  dragon,  the  lynx,  and  the 
banliak '"  (atroeior  eupide,  draeone,  lyriee,  et  iatUico).  England 
had  for  a  long  time  the  same  solicitude  about  gypdes,  of  whom 
she  deeired  to  be  rid,  as  abont  wolves,  which  she  had  swept 
away. 

The  EngUeh  law,  nevertheless,  in  the  same  way  as  it  tol- 
erated, as  we  have  seen,  the  tamed  and  domesticated  woIf|  be- 

•  ••  Take  can,  ddld,  I  am  going  to  can  tbe  Comptadiloo  t '* 


come  in  some  sort  a  dog,  tolerated  the  vagabond  by  profession, 
become  a  subject.  They  did  not  trouble  the  mountebank,  nor 
the  travelling  barber,  nor  the  physician,  nor  the  pedlar,  nor 
the  ont-of-doors  man  of  science,  seeing  that  these  had  a  trade 
for  their  livelihood.  Beyond  this,  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  sort  of  fr«e  man  that  there  is  in  the  wandering 
man  gave  disquietude  to  the  law,  A  passer-by  was  a  possible 
public  enemy.  That  modem  invention,  sauntering,  was  un- 
known; all  that  was  known  was  the  old  action,  prowling 
round.  The  "  bad  look,"  that  indescribable  something  that  all 
the  world  comprehends  and  that  nobody  can  define,  sufficed  for 
society's  taking  a  man  by  the  collar.  "Where  do  you  live?" 
"  What  do  you  do  ? "  And,  if  he  could  not  answer,  rude  penal- 
ties awaited  him.  Steel  and  fire  were  in  the  code.  The  law 
practised  the  cauterization  of  vagabondism. 

Thence,  throughout  the  English  territory,  a  true  "law  for 
suspected  persons,"  applied  to  trampers — ^willingly  evil-doers, 
let  us  say — and  especially  to  gypsies,  whose  expulsion  has  been 
erroneously  compared  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  and  of  the  Protestants  from  France.  As 
for  us,  we  do  not  confound  a  battue  with  a  persecution. 

The  Comprachioos,  let  us  insist  upon  it,  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  gypsies.  The  gypsies  were  a  nation ;  the  Com- 
prachioos were  a  compound  of  all  nations ;  a  residue,  we  have 
said;  a  horrible  wash-hand  basin  of  impure  waters.  The  Com- 
prachioos had  not,  like  the  gypsies,  an  idiom  of  their  own ;  their 
jargon,  was  a  jumble  of  idioms;  all  languages  intermingled 
made  up  their  language;  they  spoke  a  gibberish.  They  had 
finished  by  being,  as  well  as  the  gypsies,  a  people  winding  its 
way  among  peoples ;  but  their  common  bond  was  affiliation,  not 
race.  At  all  the  epochs  of  history,  one  can  distinguish,  in  this 
vast  liquid  mass,  that  which  is  humanity,  from  the  sluices  of 
venomous  men  flowing  apart,  with  something  of  poison  all 
about  them.  The  gypsies  were  a  family;  the  Comprachioos 
were  a  freemasonry — a  masonry  having  not  a  noble  aim,  but  a 
hideoos  pursuit  Last  point  of  difference,  reli^on.  The  gyp- 
sies were  pagans ;  the  Comprachioos  were  Christians — and  even 
good  Christians,  as  becomes  an  association  which,  albeit  com- 
pounded of  all  peoples,  had  taken  its  rise  in  Spain,  a  devout 
locality. 

They  were  more  than  Christians,  they  were  Catholics ;  they 
were  more  than  Catholics,  they  were  Romans ;  and  so  distrust- 
ful in  their  faith  and  so  pure,  that  they  refused  to  unite  with 
the  Hungarian  nomads  of  the  comitat  of  Pesth,  commanded 
and  conducted  by  an  old  man  who  had  for  his  sceptre  a  staff 
with  a  silver  top,  surmounted  by  the  double-headed  ea^^e  of 
Austria.  It  is  true  that  these  Hungarians  were  schismatics  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  celebrate  the  Assumption  on  the  27th  of 
August,  which  is  an  abomination. 

In  England,  so  long  as  the  Stuarts  reigned,  the  association 
of  the  Comprachicos  was — we  have  let  the  motive  be  onder'^ 
stood — almost  patronized.  James  II.,  a  devout  man,  who  perse- 
cuted the  Jews,  and  hunted  down  the  gypsies,  was  a  good  prince 
for  the  Comprachioos.  You  have  seen  wherefore.  The  Com- 
prachicos were  buyers  of  the  human  commodity,  in  which 
the  king  was  a  dealer.  The  good  of  the  state  demanded  an  oc^ 
casional  disappearance.  A  troublesome  heir,  at  an  early  age, 
whom  they  took  and  manipulated,  lost  his  form.  This  made 
confiscations  easy;  the  transfer  of  lordships  to  favorites  was 
facilitated  thereby.  The  Comprachioos  were  extremely  discreet 
and  very  taciturn ;  they  pledged  themselves  to  silence,  and  kept 
their  word,  which  is  essential  in  state  aflTairs.  There  was 
scarcely  an  instance  of  their  having  betrayed  the  king's  secrets. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  their  own  interest.  And,  if  the  king  lia4 
lost  confidence  in  them,  they  would  have  been  greatly  in  daii« 
ger.  They  were,  therefore,  a  resource,  in  the  pdlitioal  poini 
of  view.  Besides,  these  artists  supplied  the  Holy  Father  with 
singers.  The  Comprachicos  were  usefiil  for  Allegri's  Miterere. 
They  were  particular  devotees  to  Mary.  All  this  was  accepta- 
ble to  the  papism  of  the  Stuarts.    James  II.  could  not  be  hostile 
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to  religions  men,  who  poshed  their  devotion  to  the  Yirg^  so 
far  as  to  mannfactnre  eanuchs.  In  1688,  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  England.    Orange  supplanted  Stuart 

James  n.  went  to  die  in  exile,  where  miracles  were  wrought 
over  his  tomb,  and  where  his  relics  cored  the  Bishop  of  Autun  of 
a  fistula — worthy  recompense  of  this  prince's  Christian  virtues. 

William,  not  having  the  same  views  or  the  same  practices  as 
James,  was  severe  with  the  Comprachicos.  He  set  abont  crash- 
ing out  these  vermin  with  hearty  good-will. 

A  statute  of  the  early  period  of  William  and  Mary  hit  hard 
this  association  of  chUd-bnyers.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the 
Comprachicos,  henceforth  ground  to  powder.  By  the  terms  of 
this  statute,  the  men  of  this  association,  taken  and  duly  con- 
victed, were  to  be  branded  upon  the  shoulder  with  a  hot  iron 
imprinting  an  E,  which  stands  for  rogue,  that  is  to  say,  beggar ; 
upon  the  left  hand  a  T,  standing  for  thief,  that  is  to  say,  rob- 
ber; and  upon  the  right  hand  an  M,  signifying  man-slayer,  that 
is  to  say,  murderer.  The  chiefe,  "  presumed  to  be  rich,  though 
of  beggarly  aspect,"  were  to  be  punished  by  the  eollutHgium, 
which  is  the  pillory,  and  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  P,  be- 
sides having  tiieir  possessions  confiscated,  and  the  trees  of  their 
woods  rooted  up.  Those  who  failed  to  denounce  the  Com- 
prachicos were  to  be  punished  by  confiscation  and  perpetual 
imprisonment,  as  for  the  crime  of  misprision.  As  for  the  women 
found  among  these  men,  they  were  to  undergo  the  "  cucking- 
stool,"  which  is  a  trap,  the  name  of  which,  composed  of  the 
French  word  eoguine  and  the  German  word  ituhl,  has  an 
indecent  signification.  English  law  being  gifted  with  a  strange 
longevity,  this  punishment  still  stands  on  record  for  "  quarrel- 
some women."  The  cucking-stool  is  suspended  over  a  river  or 
pond ;  the  culprit  is  seated  thereon,  and  is  then  allowed  to  tum- 
ble into  the  water ;  then  she  is  drawn  out ;  and  this  ducking  of 
the  woman  is  recommenced  three  times,  "  to  refresh  her  anger," 
says  the  commentator  Chamberlayne. 


PENNYWORTHS. 


BBOWN  STUDIES. 

I  AM  8  lover  of  the  Brown  Study,  in  which,  as  in  a  mantle,  I 
often  wrap  myself,  and  ruminate  sweetly  and  strangely.  There 
is  no  passionate  reaction,  no  painfiil  awakening  from  the  visions 
engendered  by  this  harmless  day-dreaming,  as  with  those  which 
are  stimulated  by  hashish  or  lotus-eating.  The  Brown  Study 
deadens  pain,  gilds  labor,  sweetens  care,  removes  anxiety,  and 
fills  all  the  soul  with  a  soft  rapture  from  which  the  awakening 
is  pleasant  and  wholesome.  There  are  elements  of  indulgence 
and  relaxation  in  it,  it  is  true,  but  in  this  harsh  world  it  is 
strange  if  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  at  least  a  few  idle  dreams 
of  happiness,  the  only  form  in  which  to  many  of  us  it  can  ever 
come.  The  Brown  Study  may  be  indulged  in  by  an  open  win- 
dow, by  a  slow  and  slumberous  fire,  "  under  green  leaves,"  by 
brook  or  lake-side,  by  the  solemn  surge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
amidst  the  stir  and  bustle  of  busy  highways.  Its  subjects  are 
as  various  as  life,  and  its  requirements  are  simply  a  surrender 
of  the  whole  domain  of  the  mind  to  its  wayward  and  capricious 
courses. 

All  devotees  of  the  Brown  Study  are  prone  to  come  into 
large  fortunes ;  to  fall  rapturously  in  love  with  tender-hearted 
women ;  toachievegreatsuccesses  in  art,  literature,  or  commerce; 
to  scatter  with  princely  munificence  exhaustless  wealth ;  to 
create  rare  Utopias ;  and  to  turn  labor,  skill,  genius,  applicatioq, 
love,  and  all  human  sentiments,  into  triumphant  engines  of  earthly 
bliss.  Nature  bursts  into  beauty,  and  art  into  production ;  the 
heavens  smile  and  the  winds  are  tempered ;  aU  that  the  fancy 
covets,  the  senses  love,  or  the  heart  yearns  for,  spring  into  form 
and  life  at  the  command  of  this  mystic  talisman.  It  is  one  of 
ttie  fine  qualities  of  the  Brown  Study,  that  its  students  are  en- 


dowed with  charity  and  good-will.  The  munificence  of  their 
gifts,  the  breadth  and  oomprehenaveness  of  their  largess,  are 
noble.  One  of  the  keenest  pleasures  experienced  under  the 
influence  of  this  study,  is  the  ability  which  it  dreamingly  affords 
of  scattering  happiness  around,  whether  the  re  veries  be  of  weattb, 
or  love,  or  friendship,  or  success.  This  alone  ought  to  redeem 
the  habit  firom  the  charge  of  idle  dreaming.  A  bliss  that  multi- 
plies itself  by  wide  bestowing,  a  happiness  that  discovers  a 
most  exquisite  delight  in  its  power  to  bless,  must  leave  a  sweet- 
ness in  the  heart  worth  all  the  indulgence  and  relaxation  by  which 
it  is  created. 

But  the  ruminations  of  the  devotee  are  not  always  idyls. 
He  is  often  polemical  and  disputatious ;  he  has  enemies  to  con- 
quer, black  flags  to  attack,  faiths  to  propagate  in  true  militant 
spirit.  Oftep  he  finds  a  singular  charm  in  the  devices  by  whioh 
he  seeks  to  escape  pursuit,  or  elude  search.  In  these,  the  narrow 
escapes,  the  skilful  disguises,  the  doublings,  the  bold  incidents, 
the  final  triumph,  are  masterly.  Collins  has  written  no  tale  of 
ingenious  complexity,  Poe  illnstrated  no  piece  of  detective 
skill,  that  ontdoes  the  Brown  Study  in  subtlety  or  invention. 
But  these  studies  are  almost  too  intellectual  to  be  legitimate — 
Aladdin  and  not  Fouquet  is  the  master-spirit  of  the  art 

One  is  puzzled  to  discover  why  this  species  of  dreaming 
should  have  received  the  dull  and  sombre  name  of  Brown. 
Is  it  because  it  is  so  often  evoked  by  the  brown  cigar,  or  the 
smoke-colored  pipe?  Is  there  something  in  the  rapt,  lost, 
far-away  look  of  the  dreamer  that  is  dun  and  dim,  as  if  the  sool 
had  faded  away  out  of  the  features,  and  left  them  blank  and 
empty  }  Or  is  it  because  these  dreams  are  more  potent  in  the 
autumn  of  life,  when  aU  things  are  sere  and  sombre  t  Possibly 
it  is  because  brown  is  soft  and  mellow,  and  has  rich  warm  depth 
of  character  and  expression — and  yet  brown  is  of  the  earth,  and 
these  dreams  are  tinted  with  the  hues  of  heaven.  Brown,  in- 
deed, the  outward  aspect  may  be,  but  a  delicious  dreaming  that 
lights  up  the  soul  with  splendid  colors,  that  fills  the  imagina- 
tion with  pomp  and  splendor,  that  converts  all  things  into 
beauty,  promise,  and  delight,  must  always,  to  my  imagination, 
be  a  Golden  Study. 

BOBBOWniO. 

After  all,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  and  no  greater  ex- 
cellence, than  borrowing.  I  am  entirely  honest  in  what  I  say. 
I  mean  borrowing,  moreover,  that  takes  little  heed  of  how  re- 
payment shall  be  made,  and  never  dreams  of  making  returns  in 
kind.  Possibly  borrowing  is  too  mUd  a  word  to  describe  the 
species  of  appropriation  to  which  I  refer,  but  I  can  scarcely  call 
it  stealing,  inasmuch  as  none  find  themselves  losers,  no  matter 
how  liberally  the  function  may  be  exercised.  How,  indeed,  can 
^he  mind  become  stored  with  facts  or  fancies,  unless  it  filches 
ideas  boldly,  whether  from  life  and  observation,  or  firom  those 
open  reservoirs  of  stolen  learning  called  books  t  Is  he  not  ripest 
and  richest  whose  powers  of  appropriation  are  the  most  active, 
whose  disposition  to  borrow  is  the  keenest  ?  There  are  those, 
indeed,  who  pass  through  the  world  gathering  nothing,  whose 
observation  of  the  busy  panorama  of  life  unrolling  before  them 
is  too  sluggish  to  purchase  experience,  or  appropriate  any  teach- 
ing. Facts  rebotmd  from  them,  and  ideas  float  by,  giving  neither 
shadow  nor  color.  Others  borrow  readily,  but  are  too  eager  to 
surrender  their  spoils ;  like  sponges,  they  absorb  readily,  and  as 
readily  disgorge,  having  no  power  of  retention.  Then  there 
are  the  true  borrowers,  intellectual  highwaymen,  we  may  call 
them,  waylaying  ideas  everywhere,  plundering  every  cirotun- 
stance  or  experience  of  its  significant  teaching,  robbing  stones 
of  their  sermons,  and  running  brooks  of  their  learned  babblings. 
Nothing  passes  before  them  that  is  not  required  to  surrender  its 
meaning;  and  the  world,  yielding  its  significant  facts  to  their 
impatient  demands,  is  as  proud  to  lend  as  they  are  eager  to  be 
enriched. 

mOLATBT. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  question  the  troth  of  idol- 
atry.   Of  course,  this  is  to  impeach  the  historians,  the  theoIo> 
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gJADs,  and  the  travellers;  but,  in  the  depths  of  my  conscionsness, 
as  the  Germans  would  say,  I  realize  the  probable  troth  that,  in 
all  cases,  behind  the  image  worshipped  exists  an  idea.    In  all 
religions  we  discover  a  tendency  to  esalt  symbols,  and  even  in 
branches  of  the  OhristiAn  church  we  find  the  agent  or  physical 
representation  of  an  idea  becoming  so  far  identified  with  the 
thought  it  is  designed  to  symbolize  as  to  be  apparently  almost 
sabstitated  for  it.    The  savage  while  adoring  his  idol  possibly 
conceives,  it  may  be  only  in  a  faint,  vague  way,  that  the  image 
be  is  prostrate  before  includes  something,  symbolizes  something, 
represents  something,  not  visible  nor  maide.   Bnt,  being  incapa- 
ble of  refined  distinctions,  with  no  skill  or  experience  in  analyz- 
ing his  own  emotions,  he  can  only  feebly  realize  this  fact  to 
himself^  and  has  no  means  of  explaining  it  to  others.    See  how 
among  cultivated  people,  in  things  that  are  apart  from  religion 
and  having  less  vital  hold  on  the  ima^ation,  symbols  are 
exalted  and  almost  deified.    Look  at  the  popular  devotion  to 
the  national  symbol,  the  flag.    One  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
this  feeling  might  well  misconceive  it — ^for  do  we  not  uncover 
before  our  flag,  bow  to  it,  kneel  before  it,  become  passionately 
enthusiastic  in  its  defence  ?   Have  not  travellers  told  us  of  the 
sensations  experienced  when  first  beholding  its  inspiring  stars 
and  stripes  after  a  long  absence  ?  Do  we  not  unconsciously,  and 
consciously  too,  transfer  to  the  painted  cloth  almost  all  that 
veneration  and  love  that  we  feel  for  all  those  sentiments  which 
it  embodies,  personifies,  and  glowingly  expresses  ?    TVe,  indeed, 
daim  to  know  the  diSbrence  between  the  idea  and  the  represen- 
tative, but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  so  entirely.    We  may 
endeavor  to  resolve  this  affection  back  to  the  sources  where  it 
justly  belongs,  and  yet  a  residuum,  as  it  were,  an  undefined 
remainder,  will  still  cling  to  the  symbol.    This  being  true  in  any 
degree  with  us,  it  opens  a  door  to  an  explanation  of  all  forms 
of  idolatry — 9,  worship  which,  without  some  solution  of  the  kind, 
remiuns  inconceivable. 

STATESMANSEIP. 

A  great  statesman  is  only  a  great  negation.  His  duty  is 
mainly  to  strand  sentinel  over  the  interests  of  society,  in  order 
to  protect  tbem  from  the  presumptuous  intermeddling  of  fools. 
Natural  laws,  he  has  learned,  will  regulate  the  affairs  of  men 
better  than  Presidents  or  Parliaments  can,  and  his  great  duty  is 
to  see  that  these  laws  have  undisturbed  operation.  If  ever  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  gov- 
ersment  should  become  widely  extended,  great  statesmen  will 
cease  to  be  necessary,  because  in  that  case  statesmanship  will 
be  the  difiFosed  and  ordinary  acquirement  of  the  popular  mind. 
There  is  no  problem  so  simple  as  that  of  government,  and  yet 
none  that  perplexes  so  universally.  Its  legitimate  function 
being  merely  to  secure  to  each  citizen  every  liberty  not  incon- 
sistent with  everybody  else's  liberty — this  is  Herbert  Spencer's 
masterly  definition — ^it  is  obvious  that  a  general  acceptance  of 
this  idea  will  render  statesmanship  a  lost  occupation,  inasmuch 
as  it  win  deprive  government  of  almost  all  its  powers  of  mis- 
chief and  limit  its  obligations  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  "  The  uses  of  government," 
says  a  modem  writer,  "  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  development 
of  society,"  which  is  well  said.  By  and  by,  when  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  well,  we  will  convert  government  into  what 
it  properly  should  be,  a  jwliee — and  nothing  more ;  depriving 
it  of  all  control  of  our  trade,  our  commerce,  our  beliefs,  our 
habits,  or  our  occupations,  leaving  all  things  as  free  as  air.  We 
hear  of  Paternal  Governments  I  It  has  always  been  a  paternity 
that  has  made  havoc  with  the  interests  of  men ;  that  has  im- 
posed obnoxious  faiths ;  that  has  taxed,  and  drained,  and  sucked 
dry  the  thrift  of  its  subjects ;  that  has  been  a  burden,  strangling 
enterprises  and  extinguishing  spirit ;  that  has  made  wars  and 
discords,  keeping  mankind  fierce,  turbulent,  and  mutually 
destructive ;  and  only  those  peoples,  who  have  in  a  degree  es- 
ciqied  this  paternity,  have  secured  for  themselves  prosperity  and 
bappineaa. 


THE  HUTBBS. 

I  am  fond  of  new  plays  and  like  the  players.  It  is  an 
article  of  faith  with  me  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are 
so  excellent  as  they  were  in  the  "palmy  days"  (I  believe  that 
is  the  phrase)  of  the  drama,  and,  if  I  have  an  occarional  suspicion 
that  the  actors  and  dramas  of  the  old  time  were  not  in  truth  so 
brilliant  and  halcyon  as  they  appeared  to  me  and  others  in  our 
"  salad  days,"  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  confession.  If  we 
old  files  are  to  be  believed,  the  art  of  acting  is  dying  out,  and 
the  very  traditions  of  the  stage  disappearing.  Possibly  we  are 
right,  and  perhaps,  moreover,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  if  we  are. 
Something  in  that  case,  no  doubt,  would  be  lost,  but  not  a 
little  gained.  Very  likely  the  spirit,  which  in  piunting  we  call 
pre-Raphaelitism,  is  obtaining  its  influence  on  the  stage,  and 
that  some  of  the  actors  are  turning  out  of  doors  the  tradi- 
tions and  formal  mannerisms  of  the  schools,  and  going  back  to 
nature  and  truth  for  their  inspiration.  I  cannot' say,  however, 
that  I  have  been  generally  pleased  with  the  success  of  those 
who  have  enlisted  under  the  new  banners.  There  were  very 
artificial  methods,  no  doubt,  among  the  old  actors,  but  there 
was  also  a  very  consummate  knowledge  of  the  art,  a  great  Aetl 
of  breadth,  force,  and  skill,  and  a  finished  truning,  which  the 
new  schools  do  not  exhibit  In  dming  to  be  natural,  some  of 
our  actors  seem  to  have  concluded  that  their  profession  is  not 
an  art.  They  grow  heedless  in  the  delivery  of  language,  weak- 
ening or  obscuring  its  meaning,  and  missing  its  significance; 
and  in  some  way  lose  that  rich  and  meUow  coloring  that  char- 
acterized the  by-gone  performers.  So  marked  is  this,  that 
$ome  of  the  old  dramatic  characters  are  abandoned  altogether, 
because  in  the  hands  of  the  Realists  thoy  fade  away  into  inef- 
fective and  colorless  forms.  The  Sir  Peter  Teazles  and  Sir 
Anthony  Absolutes  of  the  old  comedy  require  indispensably 
the  resources  of  the  old  ari,  and  no  thin,  water-gruel  realism, 
so  called,  can  personate  them.  In  avoiding  the  declamatory 
Kembletonianism  of  the  old  school,  our  actors  are  right  enough; 
but  they  cannot  safely  disregard  the  skill  which  sharpens  and 
chisels  as  it  were  the  sentences ;  nor  forego  the  care,  study,  pre- 
cision, and  stem  adherence  to  rales  of  art,  that  marked  the 
old  stage. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

"VyiOTOR  HUGO,  poet,  romancer,  dramatist,  and  thinker, 
V  enthusiastically  admired  by  the  ardent  minds  of  Young 
France,  is  listened  to  by  every  civilized  people.  Z^«era^m^nded 
lovers  of  liberty — ^who  are  numerous  only  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica— and  unscrupulous  partisans  of  power  have  sneered  at  the 
frequent  expression  of  his  personal  sympathies  for  revolution 
in  Europe;  they  have  mocked  the  uncalculating  exile,  while 
they  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  genius.  Our 
journalists  have  not  sofficientiy  appreciated  how  effective  are 
his  personal  appeals  and  encouragements  to  intensify  and  aggran- 
dize the  sentiment  of  liberty  and  of  humanity  on  the  Continent ; 
matter-of-fact  students  of  contemporary  events  have  failed  to 
understand  the  stimulative  power  of  the  political  letters  of  the 
exUe  of  Guernsey ;  but,  however  flatly  these  letters  may  fiUl  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  they  touch  the  soul  and  awaken  anew  the 
aspirations  of  the  more  mobile  Southern  races  who  live  so  much 
more  by  the  imagination  and  heart. 

No  English  writer's  name  is  so  universally  associated  with 
the  cause  of  humanity,  no  writer  outside  of  France  has  been  so 
intense  and  comprehensive  in  his  sympathies,  as  Victor  Hugo. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  a  royalist,  and  received 
signal  marks  of  favor  from  three  Kings  of  France.  He  was  pen- 
sioned by  Louis  XV  III.,  and  honored  by  Charles  X. ;  he  was 
censured  by  the  Academy,  and  his  drama  of  Marion  Delorme 
was  interdicted  by  an  order  from  the  minister  of  state ;  in  1 845 
he  was  named  peer  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe.  After  the 
Revolution  of  Febraary,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Constitu- 
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tional  Assembly  by  th'e  city  of  Paris,  and  took  part  in  tbe  de- 
b'ates  with  Prondbon,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Pierre  Leronx;  re- 
elected to  tbe  AuembUe  LeffUlative,  be  committed  bimself  wbolly 
to  tbe  social  and  democratic  party  under  tbe  influence  of  Emile 
de  Girardin.  He  provoked  animosity  by  his  passionate  language 
in  debate ;  advocated  tbe  abolition  of  capital  punisbment ;  and 
opposed  bimself  to  Napoleon,  the  new  President  of  tbe  republic, 
whose  prestige  he  labored  to  weaken.  After  tbe  coup  d'etat 
of  tbe  2d  of  December  of  '62,  be  was  exiled  by  Napoleon  III. 
He  retired  to  tbe  Island  of  Jersey,  bat  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  asylnm  and  seek  another  in  tbe  Island  of  Guernsey,  which  is 
his  home  at  present.  He  then  wrote  "  Napoleon  le  Petit "  and 
"Les  Ch&timents,"  two  volumes  of  satirizing  verse.  In  the 
retirement  and  quiet  of  bis  English  home,  free  from  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  the  local  disorders  of  France,  given  wholly  to 
social  and  literary  sabjeots  and  the  general  cause  of  human 
progress,  he  wrote  two  volumes  of  personal  and  passionate  po- 
etry, called  "Con- 
templations," and  --- 
his  grand  social  ro- 
mance, "  Les  Mise- 
rabies." 

Between  1826 
and  1831  he  wrote 
his  now  celebrated 
dramas  which  made 
a  literary  revolution 
in  French  letters, 
and  won  him  such 
adherents  as  St. 
Benve,  Gautier,  and 
Dumas.  In  1841 
he  was  admitted  to 
the  French  Acade- 
my. His  career  has 
been  uncommon  in 
all  its  aspects.  Bom 
tbe  26tb  of  Febru- 
ary, 1802,  at  Besan- 
con,  of  a  famUy  en- 
nobled in  1631,  bis 
father  was  govern- 
or-general of  the 
most  important  pro- 
vinces in  Spain.  A 
great  part  of  his 
childhood  was  spent 
in  the  military  cam- 
paigns of  bis  father, 
whom  he  accompa- 
nied with    tbe    im-  Huitavill*  Houm,  Hom*  of  Victor  Hugo. 

perial     armies     to 

Elba,  Corsica,  Geneva,  and  over  tbe  provinces  of  Italy.  After  hav- 
ing seen  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  he  returned  to  Paris;  for 
ten  years  "he  had  a  sweet  and  fecund  existence  in  tbe  old  con- 
vent of  the  FeuUlantines,"  where  he  commenced  bis  serious  stud- 
ies under  the  direction  of  Lahorie,  a  proscribed  general.  Sub- 
ject at  tbe  same  time  to  the  influence  of  his  mother,  he  became 
imbued  with  the  fervid  sentiment  of  royalty  which  inspired  bis 
first  verses.  Called  to  Spain  by  bis  father,  be  studied  in  the 
seminary  of  the  nobles,  and  "found  an  aliment  for  his  poetic  in- 
stincts in  the  spectacle  of  a  new  country  in  the  light  of  a  dazzling 
sun  and  under  a  new  sky."  Alternately  subjected  to  tbe  per- 
sonal influence  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  antagonistic  political  and  religious  ideas,  be  was  not 
permitted  to  become  a  dreamer.  Tbe  incessant  change  of  bis 
life  forced  him  to  think,  and  to  think  incessantly.  Perhaps  to 
his  experience  during  his  first  years  of  boyhood  we  must  attrib- 
ute the  dominance  of  energized  thought  which  characterizes 
hia  literary  style.   No  writer  and  oertaisly  no  poet  thinks  more 


incessantly  than  Victor  Hugo.  All  the  passionate  queetioning 
of  the  human  intellect,  urged  by  strong  sensations  and  a  pro- 
found and  varied  experience,  is  to  be  found  in  his  stormy,  inci- 
sive, and  sometimes  grand  phrases.  We  have  but  to  glance  at 
his  portrait  to  see  tbe  visible  type  of  an  aggressive  and  direct 
thinker.  His  square,  compact  head,  his  sm^  penetrating  black 
eyes,  fix  the  attention  upon  an  inflexible  face ;  a  face  expressive 
of  tenacity ;  a  face  positive  and  bold,  and  indicating  courage  of 
intellect 

No  one  can  deny  that  Victor  Hugo's  is  the  most  intensely 
individualized  character  among  all  Continental  writers ;  that  his 
greatness  forbids. us  to  classify  him  with  any  modem  genius. 
He  has  taken  hold  of  France,  of  Europe  even,  by  his  vehement 
intellectual  sympathy  with  tbe  people ;  the  energy  and  incessant 
activity  of  bis  phantasmagoric  mind  have  always  been  irresistible 
to  Toung  France ;  while  his  exquisite  sensibility  to  love  and  tbe 
delicate  and  tremulous  life  of  Nature  has  made  bis  work  the 

delight  of  tender 
hearts  that  shrink 
from  his  horrible 
and  tormented  im- 
ages of  human  na- 
ture. 

Victor    Engo'a 
is  the  antithesis  of 
the  modem  mind, 
which  is  literal  and 
prosfdc.  He  is  figur- 
ative and  imagina- 
tive to  tbe  utmost 
license  of  language. 
Something      enor- 
mous   and    some- 
thing exquisite  pro- 
voke the  flux  and 
reflux  of  bis  rest- 
less intellect.    His 
works  represent  a 
vast  range   of  ex- 
perience, and  unre- 
strained  and   pas- 
sionate sympathies. 
He  has  made  the 
Orient,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and 
England,  the  back- 
ground of  bis  dra- 
matic     creations  ; 
but  it  is  in  France 
of  the  middle  ages 
that  he  has  made 
his  finest    studies. 


and  exhibited  a  just  historical  genius  and  an  unrivalled  sense  of 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  aspects  of  medisaval  life. 

Victor  Hugo,  tbe  poet,  is  vague  and  vast  in  his  concep- 
tions; he  is  arbitrary  and  grand  in  his  imagination — Victor  Hu- 
go, the  dramatist  and  romancer,  is  definite,  graphic,  bold,  direct, 
vivid.  The  power,  the  struggle,  the  sublime,  and  the  colossal, 
that  we  contemplate  in  Michael  Angelo  and  the  grotesque  sculp- 
tures of  the  middle  ages,  we  contemplate  in  Victor  Homo's 
works.  As  Michael  Angelo  is  alone  among  sculptors,  Victor 
Hugo,  by  many  of  the  same  traits,  is  alone  among  writers.  Tlie 
grand,  tbe  bold,  tbe  complex  elements  of  life  and  nature  arc 
in  bis  writings ;  every  thing  but  tbe  fused  and  fluent  harmoixies 
of  thought  and  emotion  wliich  charm  us  in  the  expression  of 
Lamartine,  of  De  Musset,  of  George  Sand. 

Victor  Hugo's  literary  talent  is  analogous  to  the  sculptor's. 
He  may  be  said  to  chisel  his  ideas ;  be  carves  bis  figures  ;  lie 
enchases  his  fantasies.  Whether  he  places  before  us  a  colos- 
sal figure,  in  bold,  large  lines,  or  delicate  intaglio,  deeply^ 
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Bharply,  bnt  exquisitely  cnt,  his  literary  maimer  of  doing  it 
jBeems  closer  to  sculpture  than  to  piunting.  His  words,  like 
strokes  of  the  chisel,  follow  each  other  to  eliminate  thought ;  he 
makes  his  phrase  exquisite,  or  he  makes  it  grand — sometimes 
mde  and  brutal,  as  if  in  fury.  He  seldom  fills  his  outline,  and 
bnt  rarely  places  his  subject  before  us  in  ftdl  color  and  with  de- 
licious melting  outlines,  like  Gaatier  or  like  De  Musset,  or  like 
George  Sand,  whose  style  snggests  all  the  flowing  harmony  and 
undulating  rhythm  of  musio — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  oftenest  like 
a  sculptor,  like  a  medallist.  For  this  reason  his  phrases  do  not 
easily  lose  their  distinctive  character  in  the  translation,  bnt 
strike  the  English  reader  with  much  of  the  same  decided, 
graphic,  incisive,  and  bold  form  of  the  original  Victor  Hugo 
is  the  only  writer  whose  style  suggests  that  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine sculptor.  We  might  say  he  has  formed  his  literary  manner 
on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  medisval  sculptors. 
Bnt  it  would  misrepresent  his  genius  to  limit  it  under  this  classi- 
fication, justly  expressive  as  it  is  of  his  leading  artistic  trait. 
There  are  pages  of  "Les  Mis6rables"  which  are  light  and  ftall  of 
color  as  a  Wattean ;  his  "  Lacr^ce  Borgia "  has  the  grave  and 
profound  tone  of  a  picture  by  Delacroix ;  his  "  Gavroche  "  is  like 
a  sketch  by  Gavarni.  All  this  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the  varied 
manifestations  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  his  talent 
to  his  subject.  Picturesque  and  sculpturesque,  he  seems  beyond 
any  other  writer.  He  fails  only  to  reach  the  harmonious  and 
impassioned  expression  which  should  associate  his  name  with 
Beethoven,  as  is  George  Sand's.  Thus  far  unity  and  fiision  of 
power  seem  the  only  things  wanting  to  his  prodigious  genius. 

Victor  Hugo  has  what  no  English  writer  since  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor has  exhibited — that  is,  fantasie.  He  has  what  no  English 
writer  bnt  Carlyle  has  manifested — that  is,  literary  audacity ; 
he  has  the  historical  sense  of  art  which  Browning  alone,  among 
English  poets,  has  shown  in  striking  and  adequate  language ; 
and  he  has  incessantly  and  vigorously  expressed  his  compre- 
hensive love  for  humanity,  and  preoccupation  with  the  cause  of 
the  people  in  a  literary  form,  unequalled  for  power  and  bold- 
ness of  expression  by  any  English  author.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  literary  figures'in  France  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  object  of  fierce  animosity,  the  leader  of  talented  parti- 
sans, the  confessed  master  of  a  new  literary  school  His  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  has  literally  been  passed  in  the  midst 
of  revolutions.  The  nnity  and  harmopy  he  lacks  as  an  artist 
have  been  wanting  to  France.  The  fervid  sympathy,  the  men- 
tal audacity,  the  moral  temerity  he  has  shown,  mark  hira  as 
a  man  outside  of  the  ftamished  house  of  tradition,  bnt  ini- 
tiated to  all  human  -experience;  the  last  expression  of  the 
convulsed  and  struggling  spirit  of  humanity,  and  preferring 
revolted  life  to  lifeless  art;  giving  the  ascendency  to  the  man 
rather  than  to  the  artist.  His  creative  faculty  seems  marvellous 
and  inexhaustible,  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  antique  art,  but 
obeying  its  own  impulses  and  triumphing  by  force  of  energetic 
conception. 

Victor  Hugo  continues  to  live  as  an  exile  on  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel. 
From  his  house  he  dispenses  charity  to  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate, and  g^ves  a  Christmas  dinner  to  indigent  children  of  the 
island — ^in  every  practical  way  illustrates  his  exalted  and  ear- 
nest sentiment  of  Christianity.  He  is,  in  one  word,  a  grand  and 
tender  man,  solicitous  for  tiie  humblest  and  the  peer  of  the 
greatest  contemporary. 

His  resfdence,  HauteviHe  House,  which  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  his  'bvta/rre  taste,  has  a  very  complex  and  picturesque 
interior.  With  its  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  French,  its  tapes- 
tries and  statues  and  pictures,  its  furniture  selected  from  various 
epochs,  it  seems  as  unique  as  the  genius  of  its  master.  All  de- 
scription is  inadequate  to  suggest  the  actual  aspect  of  the  rooms, 
unless  accompanied  by  such  etchings  as  were  published  by 
Cadart,  in  the  little  book  entitled  Chez  Victor  Hugo,  p<vr  un 
passant,  avee  12  eaitx-/ortes,  par  M.  Maxime  Lalanne.  The  fiill 
description  of  his  home  and  habits  has  so  recently  been  given  in 


English  and  American  publications,  based  on  the  letter-press  of 
Lalanne's  little  book,  that  we  shall  not  ventnre  a  repetition  of 
the  matter.  But  we  have  again  the  opportunity  to  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  his  genius  and  contemplate  its  latest  phase 
of  expression. 


WHY  WE  SLEEP. 

IT  is  related  that  a  Chinese  merchant,  having  been  con- 
victed of  murdering  his  wife,  the  judges  determined 
to  punish  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflict  the  utmost 
amount  of  suffering,  and,  at  the  same,  time,  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  might  entertain  the  idea  of 
following  his  example.  He  was,  accordingly,  condemned  to  die 
by  being  deprived  of  sleep.  The  prisoner  was  placed  in  con- 
finement under  the  care  of  three  of  the  police  guard,  who  re- 
lieved each  other  every  alternate  hour,  and  were  instructed  to 
supply  him  with  a  full  allowance  of  food  and  drink,  but  who 
prevented  him  falling  asleep  night  or  day.  At  first  the  con- 
demned man  congratulated  himself  on  the  mildness  of  his  pun- 
ishment, and  was  rather  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  matter 
as  a  joke.  The  excitement  of  his  situation  tended  to  keep  him 
awake,  and  for  a  day  or  so  his  guards  had  little  to  do.  By  the 
third  day,  however,  he  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  His 
eyes  were  red,  his  month  parched,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  and 
his  head  ached.  These  symptoms  continued  to  increase  in  in- 
tensity, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  day  his  suffer- 
ings were  so  acute  that  he  was  at  times  delirious.  In  his  mo- 
ments of  reason  he  begged  .the  authorities  to  put  an  end  to  bis 
torture.  He  implored  them  to  grant  him  the  blessed  opportu- 
nity of  being  strangled,  guillotined,  burned  to  death,  drowned, 
garroted,  shot,  quartered,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  killed  in  any  conceivable  way  their  humanity 
or  ferocity  might  suggest.  All  was  in  vain — ^his  tormentors 
coolly  did  their  work  till  there  was  no  occasion  for  their  inter- 
ference. A  period  was  reached  at  which  he  could  not  have 
slept  even  if  let  alone.  The  brain  was  feeding  on  the  products 
of  its  own  disintegration,  and  sleep  was  impossible.  He  was 
now  entirely  iasane.  Illusions  of  his  sight  and  hearing  were 
almost  constant,  and  erroneous  fancies  filled  his  thoughts.  At 
one  moment  he  fought  his  guards  with  all  the  fury  of  a  maniac; 
at  the  next  he  cowered  with  terror  before  some  imaginary  mon- 
ster, and  then,  relapsing  into  calmness,  would  smUe  with  de- 
light at  some  enchanting  vision  which  flitted  through  his  mind. 
Finally,  nature  gave  way  altogether.  He  lay  upon  the  floor  of 
his  prison,  breathing  slowly  and  heavily,  stupor  ensued,  and,  on 
the  nineteenth  day,  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings. 

The  story  is  probably  founded  on  fact,  for,  of  all  the  nations 
who  have  cultivated  the  subject  of  punishments  as  a  science, 
the  Chinese  stand  among  the  first 

But  the  question  arises,  Why  should  the  mere  deprivation  of 
sleep  be  productive  of  such  a  degree  of  torture  as  to  make  the 
victim  beg  for  some  more  speedy  and  apparentiy  more  horrible 
death  ?  The  answer  involves  certain  facts  connected  witli  the 
physiology  of  sleep,  which,  if  generally  understood  and  acted 
upon  by  those  who  make  much  use  of  their  brains,  would  do  a 
great  deal  toward  lessening  the  population  of  our  insane  asylums. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  which  evolves  the  mind.  To  per- 
form its  ftinction,  it  requires  to  be  Supplied  with  a  sufi^cient 
quantity  of  good  blood.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from 
any  other  organ  of  the  body.  If  the  liver  be  deprived  of  blood, 
the  secretion  of  bile  stops ;  if  the  vital  fluid  be  cut  off  from  the 
stomach,  there  will  be  no  more  gastric  juice ;  if  the  renal  vessels 
be  tied  or  divided,  the  action  of  the  kidneys  is  at  once  arrested. 

Now,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  blood  there  is  in  the 
brain,  the  more  energetically  does  it  work  in  the  production  of 
mind.  It  the  proper  limit,  however,  be  passed,  and  especially 
if  the  blood  be  "  black  "  or  non-aerated,  the  manifostatiotLs  of 
mental  action  become  abnormal,  and  may  altogether  ceatte 
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tbrongh  the  stupor  caused  by  congestion.    In  all  these  respects 
the  brain  is  submitted  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  other 
organs.    A  moderate  increase  in  the  activitf  of  the  circulation 
in  the  gastric  yeasels  leads  to  an  augmentation  in  the  qnantitj 
of  gastric  jnice,  and  thus  digestion  is  accelerated.    A  like  caase 
acting  apon  the  liver  promotes  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  so  on  for 
the  other  organs.    Let  the  Rubicon  of  healthy  activity  be  passed, 
and  the  vessels  become  unduly  overloaded,  and  we  have  bad  gas- 
tric juice  or  bile,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  perhaps,  none  at  all. 
Mankind  have  found  out  certdn  ways  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  blood  in  their  organs,  and  thus  of  producing  results 
which  they  deem  beneficial  or  necessary.    Thus,  to  help  diges- 
tion, we  eat  cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  and  other  condiments, 
or  follow  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine  for 
oar  stomach's  sake.    When  the  mother's  breast  fails  in  nourish- 
ment for  her  babe,  we  employ  medicines  which  have  the  efifect 
of  reopening  the  fountains,  rimply  by  their  influence  on  the  oir- 
onlation  of  the  blood ;  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
the  amount  of  saliva,  and  thus  to  eliminate  certain  poisons 
fiwm  the  system,  we  "salivate"  our  patients  with  mercury — or, 
rather,  we  did,  few  of  ns  do  so  now.    The  glands  become  en- 
larged by  tho  increased  amount  of  blood  in  their  tissues,  and  the 
saliva  is  poured  out  in  torrents. 

We  know,  too,  how  to  increase  the  amount  of  blood  in  our 
brains,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  number  and  brilliaucy  of  our 
thoughts.    A  glass  of  wine  by  its  action  upon  the  heart,  canses 
it  to  beat  with  more  force  and  frequency,  and  appears  to  espe- 
cially act  upon  the  cerebral  circulation.     Eugene  Sue  never 
wrote  without  a  bottle  of  champagne  by  his  side,  from  which 
he  imbibed  a  great  part  of  his  genius.    Others  take  opium  for 
the  same  purpose ;  and  others  agdn  resort  to  still  more  dan- 
gerous means.    One  of  the  most  effectual  and  safest  is  a  cup 
of  strong  coffee.    Sydney  Smith  said,  "If  you  want  to  improve 
your  understanding,  drink  coffee;"  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
used  to  declare  that  he  believed  the  difference  between  one  man 
and  another  was  produced  by  the  quantity  of  coffee  they  drank. 
Then,  again,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  increased 
by  those  portions  of  the  body  which  mechanically  favor  its  en- 
trance into  the  cranium,  or  retard  its  exit.    Many  persons  have 
noticed  the  influence  of  position  on  the  activity  of  thought. 
Pope  used  to  lie  awake  at  night  thinking,  and,  when  a  porticn- 
larly  brilliant  thought  occurred,  would  ring  for  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  in  order  that  he  might  redord  it  ere  it  was  lost.    The  en- 
gineer Brindly  used  to  retire  to  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  when  he 
was  reflecting  on  a  grand  or  scientific  project.    Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  said  that  the  half  hour  passed  in  bed,  after  waking  in  the 
morning,  was  the  part  of  the  day  daring  which  he  conceived 
his  beet  thoughts.    Tissot  states  that  a  gentleman,  remarkable 
for  his  accuracy  in  calculation,  for  a  wager,  lay  down  in  a  bed 
and  wrought  by  mere  strength  of  memory  a  question  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  while  another  person  in  another  apart- 
ment performed  the  same  operation  with  pen  and  ink.    When 
both  had  finished,  the  one  who  had  worked  mentally  repeated 
his  prodnct,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  figures,  and,  insisting 
that  the  other  gentleman  was  wrong,  desired  him  to  read  over 
his  different  products.    On  this  being  done,  he  pointed  out  the 
place  where  the  first  mistake  iKy,  and  which  had  run  through 
the  whole.    He  paid  very  dearly,  however,  for  gaining  bis  wager, 
as  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  a  swimming  in  his  head,  pains 
in  his  eyes,  and  severe  headaches  upon  attempting  any  mathe- 
matical labor.    A  gentieman  has  recently  told  the  author  that, 
whenever  he  is  at  a  loss  for  ideas  in  his  literary  compositions, 
he  lies  down  on  a  lounge,  and  always  with  good  results. 

But  the  blood  in  the  brain  may  be  increased  by  its  own 
action.  Intense  and  long-continued  thought,  anxiety,  grief^  and 
other  emotions,  have  this  effect.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law 
admitting  of  no  exception,  that,  when  an  organ  is  kept  in  a  con- 
dition of  great  activity,  there  is  an  augmented  flow  of  blood  to 
ita  Bubatance ;  and  tiie  organ,  whatever  it  is,  increases  some- 
what in  rize  when  an  inoreaae  is  possible.    Take,  for  example. 


the  arm  of  a  blacksmith,  or  the  leg  of  a  ballet-dancer.    Here 
the  excessive  use  to  which  the  muscles  are  put  causes  an  in- , 
creased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  new  matter  in  greater  proportion  than  it  is  consumed. 

There  can  be  no  muscular  action,  except  as  the  consequence 
of  the  dinntegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  mnscniar  tissue. 
No  gland  can  act  without  its  substance  becoming  decomposed  to 
some  extent,  and  no  thought  can  be  conceived  by  the  brain  with- 
out the  destruction  of  a  definite  amount  of  the  cerebral  matter. 

During  wakefulness,  the  brain  is  constantly  in  action.  There 
is  not  a  moment  during  which  it  is  entirely  quiescent.  If  our 
thoughts  are  active,  or  if  strong  emotions  act  upon  us,  the  blood 
flows  in  increased  amount  to  the  head,  in  order  that  new  mat- 
ter may  be  deposited  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
used.  For  all  new  substance,  whether  of  the  heart  or  the 
lungs,  or  the  brain,  or  the  muscles,  or  the  nerves,  comes  from 
the  blood. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  our  lives  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand.  But  it  is  possible  so  to  use  our  brains  that  the  sub- 
stance is  destroyed  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  blood  can 
supply.  Men  engaged  in  the  feverish  and  anxious  occnpations 
of  life  rarely  stop  to  think  that  they  are  using  their  brain  capi- 
tal, instead  of  merely  consuming- the  interest,  as  they  ought  to 
do.  The  end  for  all  such  is  not  far  distant.  It  is  as  certain  as 
the  result  of  spending  a  pecuniary  capital  instead  of  living  upon 
the  income.  The  one  will  inevitably  lead  to  insanity  or  a  luna- 
tic asylum  ;  the  other  to  pauperism  tuid  the  alms-house. 

Kow,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question.  Why  do  we 
sleep  ?  Simply  this :  sleep  is  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  brain.  During  this  condition  the  brain  is  at  ita 
minimum  of  activity.  Certain  faculties,  such  as  the  imagina- 
tion, appear  to  be  in  full  operation,  but  it  is  in  appearance  only, 
for  those  faculties  which  regulate  it  when  we  are  awake  have 
their  actions  suspended.  All  other  organs  have  their  periods  of 
rest  during  wakefhlness,  except  the  brain.  Sleep  is  essentially 
the  condition  in  which  the  noblest  organ  of  the  body  reposes 
from  its  labors.  It  is  then  that  the  blood  deposits  new  cerebral 
matter  faster  than  it  is  used,  and  thns  prepares  the  brain  tor 
its  new  dnties  when  we  awake. 

If  we  take  the  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  and 
use  them  in  mental  activity,  we  are  robbing  our  brains  of  the 
opportunity  for  regeneration  which  the  condition  of  sleep  af- 
fords. We  are  surely  consuming  our  capital,  brain — and  intel- 
lectual bankruptcy  is  the  certain  result.  If  we  persevere,  the 
time  is  reached  when  we  cannot  sleep.  For  the  cerebral  vessels 
become  so  permanently  distended  that  sleep  is  an  impossibility. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  during  sleep  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  brtun,  but  very 
exact  observations  have  satisfied  us  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Wakefulness,  therefore,  keeps  the  cerebral  vessels  distended,  a 
state  of  congestion  is  thus  induced,  the  blood  is  not  rich  enough 
in  the  substances  the  brain  requires  to  supply  its  wants,  and 
this  organ  accordingly  consumes  its  tissue  for  the  restoration  of 
mind,  without  the  possibility  of  sufficient  deposits  being  made 
to  compensate  for  the  loss. 

Is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  under  such  circumstances,  th« 
brain  should  act  badly,  and  that  the  manifestations  of  mental 
action  should  exhibit  irregularity  and  disorder  ?  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  a  man  who  has  passed  a  sleepless  night  should  be  unable  to 
transact  his  bumness  properly  the  next  day,  or  even  to  add  up 
a  column  of  figures  correctiy?  Is  it  strange  that  his  head 
should  feel  dull  and  heavy,  that  he  cannot  collect  his  thoughts,  or 
even  concentrate  his  attention  upon  matters  requiring  delibera- 
tion? Let  this  go  on  night  after  night,  and  organic  diseases  of 
the  brain,  such  as  insanity,  inflammation,  or  softening,  are  certain 
to  result.  We  deep,  therefore,  mainly  to  give  the  brain  rest. 
One-third  of  our  lives  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  If 
this  is  done,  it  matters  not  bow  constantly  or  intensely  we 
employ  that  organ  which,  in  its  noblest  proportions  and  in  its 
fullest  vigor,  makes  man  what  he  is. 
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"  LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR."— By  Richabd  Hbnbt  Stoddard. 


" '  LoTE  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' — 

AVhen  at  dawn  I  meet  her, 
As  by  the  garden  wall  she  stands, 

And  gives  me  flowers  across  the  wall. 
My  heart  goes  oat  to  kiss  her  hands — 

— Are  hands  or  flowers  the  sweeter? — 
I'm  ready  at  her  feet  to  fall, 

Or  like  a  clown  to  labor  1 — 
Better  than  I  love  myself 
Do  I  love  my  neighbor." 


" '  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' — 

When  at  dawn  I  meet  him, 
As  by  the  garden  wall  he  stands, 

And  takes  my  flowers  across  the  wall. 
My  soul's  already  in  his  hands — 

It  flew  BO  fast  to  greet  him  I  ^ 

And  oh,  I  grow  so  proud  and  tall, 

And  my  heart  beats  like  a  tabor ! — 
Better  than  I  love  myself 
Do  I  love  my  neigUbor." 
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LINKED  TO  A  STAR 

rr  mtUng  public  the  great  sorrow  of  my  Hfe,  I  will  «peak  briefly 
ind  plainly.  No  ampHflcation,  no  graces  of  writiiig  that  I  possess, 
can  more  tlie  reader's  compassion,  if  this  unadorned  narrative  fidls  to. 
If  any  one  asks  why  I  come  before  the  world  with  my  sad  stoty,  I 
lamrei  ttat  I  desire  the  world's  sympathy.  It  relieres  me  to  unbos- 
gm  myself  to  the  widest  audience  that  will  give  me  a  hearing. 

Once  and  for  all,  I  do  not  beliere  in  ttie  supernatural  explanation 
which  some  exoellait  people — most  of  them  ladies — who  personally 
knew  of  the  occonences  here  set  down,  attach  to  them.  I  hold  them 
to  be  coinddences  only.  But  upon  me  they  have  had  an  effect  as  con- 
traOiDg  18  if  the  Deity  had  made  to  me  a  special  revelation.  This  is 
my  candid  statement,  as  I  look  back  to  the  mysterions  events,  across 
the  dreary  interval  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

I  am,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  head  book-keeper  in  a  great 
diy.good8  house  in  the  city — a  plain,  matter-of-fact  man,  of  whom  I 
wiD  say  no  more  here  than  that  ttie  gray  which  thickly  studs  my  hair 
is  not  a  mark  of  age,  but  of  dist4>pointment  and  grief. 

I  live  where  I  was  bom,  in  a  hallowed  old  house,  about  twenty 
miles  up  Uie  river.  Trains  run  to  and  from  the  city  many  times  a  day, 
so  that  my  home  is  quite  as  convenient  to  business  as  a  residence  in 
town.  My  mother  and  two  sisters  occupy  this  house  with  me.  It  has 
&ir  grounds  about  it  and  some  noble  old  trees,  and  commands  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  river.  The  outlook  from  the  roof  is  very  fine.  Ton 
can  see  for  milee  in  every  direction.  At  night,  owing  to  the  hi(^  alti- 
tude and  the  purity  of  the  air,  such  an  expanse  of  dark-blue  sky,  fretted 
with  myriads  of  golden  fires,  overhangs  us,  as  I  have  never  seen  save 
out  iq>on  the  Sound. 

Among  my  father's  effects  was  a  tix-foot  achromatic  telescope  of 
Fraanhofer's  make— an  old  instrument  which  had  strayed  across  the 
AUintic  after  a  life  of  unknown  vicissitudes,  and  got  into  an  auction- 
slu^  in  the  city,  where  my  father  chanced  to  see  it,  and  bought  it  to 
look  at  remote  objects  with,  principally  at  sails  far  up  and  down  the 
river.    Its  performance,  for  a  land  telescope,  was  unequalled  by  any 
instrument  I  have  ever  seen.  Names  of  schooners,  sloops,  and  barges, 
could  eaedly  be  made  out,  eight  to  toi  miles  off.    But  it  was  in  astro- 
nomical observations  that  I,  as  boy  and  man,  tested  its  remarkable 
powers  most  thorou^y,  and  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  fWmi  its 
use.    The  possession  of  this  glass  made  of  me  an  amateur  astronomer. 
Other  pe(q>Ie.  find  a  hobby  in  chess,  or  billiards,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
philoeophy,  or  a  hot-house.    My  amusement,  on  returning  from  the 
doJ]  mechanics  of  book-keqdng  every  ni^t  to  my  country  home,  was 
to  bring  oat  the  battered  brass-and-leather  tube  as  soon  as  dark  set  in, 
and  COD  the  heavens.    I  rebuilt  the  cupola  of  our  house  into  a  sort  of 
in  asfatmomical  observatory,  by  heightening  and  widening  it  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  swing  of  my  long  telescope,  and  putting  on  a  light  mov- 
able roof,  wMob  could  be  slid  off  and  back  ag^  by  the  pull  of  a  cord. 
The  sides  were  a  mass  of  windows,  so  contrived  that  I  could  lower 
them  at  pleasnre  into  the  roof  beneath  me,  out  of  the  way.    In  this 
aby  loft,  long  after  the  other  members  of  my  family  had  gone  to  bed, 
have  I  spent  hours  that  spun  by  like  minutes,  so  lost  was  I  in  the 
ecstatic   contemplation  of  celestial  wonders.      Many  a  night  have  I 
watched  in  the  moming-star,  and  made  up  for  loss  of  sleep  by  naps  in 
the  cars.     Occasionally  I  have  been  found  nodding  on  my  high  stool 
in  the  office,  and  then  th«e  were  sly  jokes  about  where  I  had  been  the 
night  before.    I  never  let  out  the  secret  of  my  observatory  but  to  a  few 
of  my  most  intimate  dty  acquaintance :  for  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
dtion,  I  soon  discovered,  to  make  fun  of  my  innocent  nocturnal  pui> 
Sluts.    Several  of  my  dearest  friends  called  me  "  highly  eccentric ; " 
and  one,  whose  good  opinion  I  greatly  valued,  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce me  "  moonstruck." 

for  two  years  previous  to  Hay,  1866 — memorable  year  and  month 
in  my  history — ^I  had  been  engaged  to  MiUy  Estwick,  the  only  daughter 
of  a  neighbor  of  ours.  From  childhood  we  had  known  and  loved  each 
other.  Ours  was  the  first  love,  which  sometimes  is  the  true  love,  the 
love  that  outlasts  all  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  sweetly  disposed,  and, 
in  qniet,  simple,  home-loving  tastes,  much  resembled  me.  We  should 
have  married  soon  after  I  put  the  golden  pledge  upon  her  dear  hand, 
but  for  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  She  was  a  slender  creature, 
having  in  excess  that  spiritual  organization  so  often  found  in  American 
prla.  Manlike,  I  was  anxious  to  wed  at  once,  and  be  off  on  a  journey 
for  her  heahb  and  pleasure.  Womanlike,  she  preferred  to  wait 
Xocb  of  OUT  coortship  was  carried  on  in  the  open  ^,  beneath 


the  pavilion  of  stars.  It  was  the  poetry  of  heaven  that  moved  me 
first  to  the  pohit  of  proposing;  and  the  eternal,  countless  eyes  above 
us  witnessed  the  sweet  registry  of  our  mutual  vows.  Many  a  pleasant 
summer  evening,  after  our  betrothal,  would  she  sit  with  me  for  hours 
in  my  observatory,  and  watch  for  transient  meteors,  or  look  through  the 
telescope  at  objects  which  I  would  sdect,  the  moons  of  Jnpiter,  Sat- 
urn's ling  and  satellites,  binary  stars,  nebulis,  and  the  Uke.  The  glass 
was  mounted  on  an  ingenious  firame,  of  my  own  contrivance,  and  while 
we  sat  side  by  side,  very  dose,  in  our  easy-chairs,  I  could  turn  the 
instrument,  with  the  merest  finger-touch,  to  any  quarter  of  the  skies. 
For  both  of  us  it  was  heaven  above  and  heaven  bdow. 

Milly  took  but  litUe  interest  in  astronomy  as  a  sdence.  She  said 
it  made  her  head  ache  to  think  of  the  stupendous  size  and  vast  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  orbs.  She  feared,  too,  to  detach.her  mhid  fimn 
thoughts.of  the  pleasant  earth,  where  she  had  so  many  devoted  friends, 
whose  love  and  tenderness  were  but  the  reflex  of  her  own  soft  and 
loving  nature.  The  stars  ai^iealed  somewhat  to  her  religioos  sensi- 
bilities. But  she  admired  them  most — let  me  say  it  at  once — ^for  the 
same  reason  that  swayed  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  olden 
times,  and  even  now  has  not  been  banished,  and  perhaps  never  will  be, 
by  the  decrees  of  knowledge.  She  believed  the  stars  had  some  influ- 
ence on  mortal  afiiurs.  She  thought  they  might  be  the  homes  of  our 
future  lives.  This  notion,  so  poetical  and  beautiful,  although  I  thought 
it  absurd,  I  did  not  try  to  laugh  out  of  her.  Nor  to  disprove  it — as  how 
could  I  have  done  ?  No  I  I  loved  hw  all  the  more  for  her  childish 
superstitions. 

On  the  night  of  Hay  U,  1866,  Hilly  and  I  were  up  in  the  cupola. 
My  mother  and  sisters  had  been  with  us  the  greater  part  of  the  even- 
ing, but  had  withdrawn  to  the  parlor,  on  some  plausible  pretext  or 
other,  but  really,  I  dare  say,  to  leave  Hilly  and  me  together.  Since  we 
were  raigaged,  they  had  often  benevolentiy  done  this. 

The  night  was  Mid  and  beauUiU.  A  south  wind  brought  to  us 
the  odor  of  blossoms.  The  first  wood-crickets  of  the  season  chirped 
on  every  sida  There  was  no  moon ;  but  the  li^t  of  a  multitude  of 
stars,  on  the  sted-blue  ground  of  sky,  nude  outlines  of  objects  near  me 
quite  visible.  I  could  see,  or  thought  I  could,  the  violet  of  Hilly's  sweet 
eyes;,  the  deep  cheebiut  of  her  hidr;  the  littie  dimples  in  her  cheeks, 
fflie  was  paler  than  usual  that  mght  I  knew,  by  her  littie-  nervous 
thrills,  tiiat  she  sufl^red  from  some  internal  pun.  But  in  vain  I  asked 
her  to  j<rin  my  mother  and  sisters  bdow.  She  said  she  was  very  com- 
fortable there,  and  would  stay  a  while  longer.  We  had  been  roving 
idly  among  the  stars,  and  chatting  a  good  deal  about  ourselves,  thou^ 
there  was  one  t(^ic  very  near  to  both  of  us,  which,  by  common  consent, 
we  never  alluded  to.  That  was  my  darling's  heart-affection.  Neither 
of  us  dared  to  talk  of  it  We  both  silentiy  hoped  that  the  dangerous 
symptoms  which  it  had  shown  would  disa{^>ear  in  good  time.  That 
malady  was  the  spectre,  as  from  the  grave,  that  rose  between  us  often 
in  our  gayest  moments. 

I  folded  her  shawl  more  dosdy  about  her,  for  I  somehow  fancied 
she  was  chilled  with  the  night  air.  Then  said  I,  with  a  li(^t  lau^ 
and  a  CUude  Melnotte-ish  tdr,  "  Gome  now.  Hilly,  tell  me  '  what  star 
shall  be  oar  home,  when  love  itself  becomes  immortal.'" 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  Albert?  "  said  Milly,  more  seriously  than  I 
had  expected. 

"  Of  course,  darling.  Only  let  it  be  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 
No  second-class  for  you  and  me  in  cars,  hotels,  or  stars.  There  are 
Aldebaran,  Regulus,  Arctunis,  Copella,  Denobola,  Lyra,  and  plenty 
more  of  them.    Which,  now  ?  " 

Hilly  glanced  about  the  heavens  a  few  moments.  Her  gaze  sud- 
denly became  fixed  on  the  beautiful  constellation  Corona,  then  looming 
in  the  northeastern  sky.  Her  face  seemed  to  light  up  vith  a  look  of 
decision,  as  she  exclaimed :  "  There,  that's  our  star ! " 

Her  small  white  hand  indicated  the  glittering  Crown. 

We  were  so  used  to  pointing  out  stars  to  each  other,  that  I  knew 
instantiy  which  she  meant 

"  I  see  it,  dear.  The  one  with  the  soft  white  light,  changing  a 
little  as  I  look  at  it  to  a  faint  yellow,  and  perhaps  a  blue.  "Hs  only 
of  a  second  magnitude.    I  am  disappcnnted." 

"  Neverthdess,  Albert,  'tis  our  star.    What  is  its  name  f  " 

I  looked  at  the  star  attentivdy,  taking  its  bearings  from  otiicr  well- 
known  stars  in  the  vicinity.  "  This  is  very  strange.  Hilly,"  sud  I, 
"  but  I  don't  remembw  ever  sedng  that  star  before.  'Us  a  fixed  star, 
you  see,  by  its  sharp,  flickering  light;  not  a  planet  or  a  tailless  comet 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  after  all  my  studying  of  the  heavens  and 
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Herschel's  oatalogne,  till  I  thought  I  had  both  bj  heart,  that  I  can't 
name  that  star  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  new  star,"  said  Milly,  still  gazing  at  it  intently. 

"Impossible,"  I  laoghingly  replied.  "We  can't  have  new  stars 
made  for  us  expressly,  you  know.  Yet  it  may  be  new  in  one  sense," 
I  added,  more  seriously,  "  that  is,  a  yariable  star,  reappearing  after 
years  of  obscuration.  I  will  look  at  the  catalogue  when  we  go  down- 
stairs. Meanwhile  we'll  call  itnew,  and  we'll  christen  it 'ifi%,'  yourstar." 

"  Our  star,  Albert." 

I  was  about  to  respond  with  some  pleasant  jest,  when  I  marked 
a  deepening  pallor,  like  a  fiunt  auroral  cloud,  pass  over  her  face. 

Star  and  telescope  were  forgotten  in  an  instant  The  phantom  rose 
between  us !  "  Darling,"  said  I,  "  you  are  ill.  I  knew  this  night  air 
would  hart  you.    Let  us  descend." 

Her  eyes  were  still  fixed,  rapt  upon  the  soft,  wUte  star.  I  was 
obliged  to  take  her  gently  by  the  arms,  and  move  her  to  the  trapdoor, 
whence  a  safe  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  attic.  She  obeyed  me  silently, 
like  one  in  a  trance ;  but,  to  the  last,  before  we  had  passed  through 
the  roof,  her  backward  gaze  rested  upon  that  star. 

By  the  time  we  joined  my  mother  and  sisters  in  the  parlor,  she 
was  better.  "  Only  a  passing  faintness,"  she  said.  In  a  little  while 
she  recovered  her  usual  spirits ;  and  I  accompanied  her  home  to  her 
father's  house,  which  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from  us.  As  we  went 
into  the  open  air,  I  r^oiced  to  see  that  a  fleecy  cloud  covered  the 
Northern  Crown,  for  I  felt  there  were  mysterious  reasons  why  we 
should  not  look  at  that  constellation.  She  glanced  up  at  the  sky,  but 
said  nothing. 

I  gave  her  the  parting  kiss  at  her  father's  door — how  sweet  it 
comes  back  to  my  memory  I — and  hastened  home,  and  op  to  the  roof, 
with  a  lantern  and  Herschel's  catalogue  in  hand,  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  star.  But  clouds  had  gathered  for  the  night,  and  after  waiting 
fully  three  hours  for  some  rift  to  open  up  through  which  I  might  have 
glimpses  of  the  Crown  and  of  "  Uilly "  (as  I  fondly  called  the  un- 
known), I  took  in  my  telescope  and  went  to  bed.  But  long  I  lay 
awake,  pondering  perplexedly,  sadly,  over  the  strange  incident  of  the 
evening. 

Next  day,  my  thoughts  so  ran  on  the  star  and  my  betrothed — for 
the  two  came  into  my  head  together,  as  if  they  were  inseparable— that 
I  made  several  mistakes  in  the  ledger.  May  12,  1866,  is  scored  with 
more  penknife  scratches  in  my  accounts  than  any  other  whole  month 
of  that  year. 

At  last — ^bow  slow  time  dragged,  and  how  sn^-Uke  the  cars  crept 
up  the  Hudson  shore ! — at  last  I  was  at  home  again.  On  my  way  to 
the  house  I  always  called  on  Milly.  That  evening  (the  sun  bad  not 
yet  gone  down)  she  was  sitting  by  an  open  window,  where  she  often 
sat,  looking  right  between  two  great  litac-trees,  heavy  with  pink-white 
masses,  watching  for  me.  I  ran  to  the  window  to  greet  her.  Ah ! 
how  pale,  but  how  beautiful !  Her  eyes  had  the  introverted  look  of 
meditation.  They  did  not  seem  to  see  me,  but  some  point  in  space  just 
short  of  me. 

"  You  are  not  well,  dear,"  stud  she,  plaintively. 

The  very  words  I  would  have  spoken  to  her  1  but  I  dared  not  utter 
them. 

"  Something  has  troubled  you  to-day,  Albert.  Our  star,  perhaps," 
she  said,  smiling,  at  the  same  time  looking  over  the  lilac-tops  to  the 
sky,  where  Corona  would  be  in  an  hour. 

I  made  a  poor  attempt  to  laugh.  "  Not  much  time  to  think  about 
stars  in  town,"  sud  L  "  The  ledger  is  my  only  atlas  there.  One  star 
more  or  less,  where  there  are  millions,  is  nothing  to  me,  you  know ; 
but  the  mistake  of  a  cent  in  balancing — that's  every  thing.  I've 
been  very  busy  to-day." 

Then,  to  change  the  subject,  I  handed  her  a  new  volume  of  poetry, 
that  I  had  bought  for  her.  This  effectually  diverted  her  thouj^ts — or 
seemed  to  do  so — ttam  the  unpleasant  subject.  I  leaned  over  the  win- 
dow-sill, so  that  my  cheek  almost  touched  hers,  and  we  turned  the 
pages  of  the  book  together,  glancing  at  the  principal  poems.  One  was 
headed  "  Lines  to  a  Star."    She  paused,  as  if  to  read  them. 

"  Let  me  show  you  a  lovely  ode  ftirther  on,"  sud  I,  and  I  thumbed 
a  dozen  pages  impatiently.  Milly  looked  up  and  smiled.  But  I  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  her.  FresenUy  I  found  what  I  wanted,  and 
read  the  poem  to  her  in  a  low  monotone.  What  it  was  aU  about,  I 
know  not,  at  this  time.  My  thoughts,  all  the  while,  were  only  of  her 
and  her  namesake  up  in  the  sky. 


The  sun  was  then  setting,  and  Milly,  always  thoughtfiil  of  others, 
said  I.  must  go  home  to  supper,  for  mother  and  sisters  were  waiting 
forma 

I  was  less  reluctant  to  leave  her  than  usual,  for  I  burned  with  a 
desire  to  solve  that  star-problem. 

"  Let  me  shut  the  window  for  yon,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no,  Albert  t  Leave  it  open."  Again  the  skyward  glance,  (s 
she  spoke ! 

"Then,  good-i^t,  good-ni^t,  HOIy.  God  bless  yon!"  I 
kissed  her  hand,  and  harried  away,  just  as  the  twilight  began  to  gloom 
softly. 

Supper  was  dispatched  mechanically.  I  chatted  at  random  with 
mother  and  sisters.  They  knew  that  I  was  sad  about  Milly's  declining 
health,  and  I  knew  that  that  made  them  unhappy.  We  shunned  that 
subject  of  all  others. 

Almost  rudely  pushing  my  plate  aside,  I  excused  myself  and  ran  up 
to  the  observatory.  I  carefully  wiped  the  glasses  of  my  telescope  and 
placed  it  in  position.  In  the  chair  which  she  was  wont  to  occupy,  I  spread 
out  Herschel's  catalogue,  its  pages  open  at  the  Corona  constellation. 
The  lantern,  newly  filled  and  freshly  trimmed,  stood  by  its  side,  shed- 
ding a  clear  li^t  upon  the  text  I  seated  myself,  my  hand  resting  on 
the  drawn  tube  of  the  instrument  and  caressing  it.  I  trembled  with 
impatience  as  I  strained  my  gaze  to  the  northeastern  sky.  One  by 
one  the  brightest  stars  in  that  region  began  to  appear.  Presently, 
under  my  fascinated  eyes,  the  Crown  came  out,  gemnung  the  blue  with 
its  brilliant  points;  and,  set  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  soft,  white  star. 
The  moment  I  could  identify  it  beyond  a  doubt,  I  turned  to  Herschel, 
as  to  a  book  of  fate. 

Cheat  Heavaa  !     There  nxu  no  xueh  ttar  upon  the  list/ 

The  import  of  the  mystery  flashed  upon  me  like  the  gleam  of  a 
meteor,    ifiily  had  diieovered  a  new  liar. 

Truly,  it  was  our  star,  as  she  bad  said— oars  by  right  of  finding. 
We  were  entitled  to  name  it  The  star  was  Milly,  as  r^nlariy  chris- 
tened as  ever  child  brought  to  font 

Let  me  be  frank.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious awe  crept  over  me.  Was  there  more  in  the  old  astrology  than 
credulity  and  imposture?  But  I  did  not  allow  this  unscientific  thought 
to  keep  ascendant  long.  I  recalled  all  I  knew  of  stars  suddenly  ap- 
pearing, of  variable  stars,  in  Ophiuchus,  in  Scorpio,  in  Cassiopeia,  Her- 
cules, and  other  constellations.  I  remembered  the  theories  that  ex- 
plained the  prodigy,  and  gradually  became  calmer.  We  had  made 
a  great  discovery  surely;  but  dozens  of  other  observers  might  have 
made  it  the  same  night,  for  aught  we  knew.  Accident  only  had  deter- 
mined Milly's  selection  of  that  particular  star.  Its  light,  rather  softer 
and  purer  than  that  of  other  stars  in  the  neighborhood,  had  guided 
her  choice.  I  felt  proud  for  Milly  and  myself^  but  I  laughed  outright 
as  I  thought  of  the  poor  child's  simplicity.  The  idea  of  a  star,  bill- 
ions of  miles  away,  being  any  earth-bom  creature's  future  home !  The 
delicious  absurdity  of  it  made  me  love  Milly  all  the  more.  "  Wluit  is 
the  darling  doing  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

My  blood  suddenly  chilled  in  my  veins  as  I  thought,  "  She  it  at  M» 
moment  looking  at  our  liar." 

Mastering  with  an  effort  this  mysterious  and  unpleasant  fancy,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  scientific  examination  of  the  star,  so  far  as  I, 
a  mere  amateur,  was  capable  of  such  a  task.  By  this  time  the  ni^t 
was  quite  dark,  and  I  now  discovered  that  the  star  was  not  so  brilliant 
as  it  had  been  the  night  before.  From  a  full  second  magnitude,  it  had 
dropped  at  least  half-way  to  a  third.  My  experience  in  studying  stars 
enabled  me  to  detect  this  to  a  certiunty.  It  was  strange,  but,  after 
all,  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena'  of  recorded  variables.  Their 
brilliancy  culminates  and  wanes  in  many  cases  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity. We  had  first  seen  it  at  its  maximtun ;  it  was  now  on  the  decline. 
The  flicker  into  a  yellowish  and  bluish  tint  was  noticeable,  as  on  the 
night  of  the  11th.  Some  stupendous  chemical  action  going  on.  Pos- 
sibly, the  burning  oat  of  the  star  t    Who  knows  ? 

I  levelled  my  telescope  at  this  wonderful  object  Like  all  other 
flxed  stars  seen  through  clear  glasses,  it  became  apparently  smaller 
than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye — a  diamond-point  only.  But  the 
color  conung  and  going  on  the  white  was  distinctly  visible. 

How  long  I  sat  at  this  scrutiny,  I  cannot  telL  The  voice  of  sister 
Hetty  from  the  stairs  called  me  back  to  earth. 

"A  note  from  Mra.  Estwick,  Albert." 

I  seized  it  as  she  thrust  it  tiirough  the  opening  in  the  roo^  tore 
away  the  envelope,  and  read : 
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"DiibAusibt, — Hilly  wants  to  see  you  rerymuch. 
tt  once;  Affectionately  yours, 


Come  over 


"aE." 


I  presented  myself  at  Hr.  Estwick's  honse  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
Uillj  sat  by  the  window,  shut  now,  where  I  had  left  her.  Her  &ce 
was  tamed  toward  the  northeastern  sky.  She  did  not  see  me  as  I  ap- 
proached through  the  darkness.  A  thick-set  figure  came  out  of  the 
boose  as  I  was  about  to  enter.  I  recognized  Dr.  Plimpton,  the  family 
jihysiciaa 

"  How  is  she,  doctor  ?  "  I  asked,  hurriedly. 
"  Ah !  Mr.  Champfield,  I'm  glad  you've  come.  You'll  do  her  more 
good  than  all  my  medicines.  She  iainted  to-night — ^though  that  is  noth- 
ing new  for  her,  you  know — but  she  came  out  of  it  rather  weaker  than 
uBuaL  Strange  diseases,  sir,  those  affections  of  the  heart  The  pa- 
tients' nervous  sensibility  and  spiritual  perception  are  wonderftilly  in- 
creased.   I  sometimes  think  they  have  the  power  of  looking  into  the 

world  we  call  unseen,  upon  whose  threshold  they  always  stand " 

I  cut  short  the  doctor's  disquisition — "  Tell  me,  can  she  be  saved  ?  " 
I  clasped  his  honest  right  hand,  as  if  I  would  wring  a  favorable  answer 
&om  him. 

"I  hope  so ;  but  God  only  knows.  Tou  can  save  her,  if  any  one 
can." 

Without  another  word,  I  rushed  into  the  house,  and  the  good  doc- 
tor walked  off  to  visit  another  patient 

"  Ah !  Albert,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  Hilly  sud,  extending  both 
hands  to  me.    I  clasped  and  kissed  them. 

Hr.  and  Mrs.  Estwick,  who  loved  me  like  their  own  son,  gave  me  a 
warm  greeting,  and,  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks,  left  Hilly  and 
me  ti^ther. 

The  moment  we  were  alone,  the  dear  girl  said :  "  Our  star  has  faded 
a  little  from  its  lustre,  last  night,  and  I  have  faded  too."  She  smiled, 
and  looked  up  at  it    "  We  are  going  out  together." 

I  recalled  what  Dr.  Plimpton  had  just  said,  and  a  sense  of  terror 
Uirilled  me.  But  I  conjured  up  a  feeble  laugh,  and  replied :  "  Oh,  no, 
darling !  that's  mere  fancy.  If  you  had  seen  the  star  from  my  obser- 
vatory, you  would  have  said  it  was  brighter  than  on  yesterday  night" 
Heaven  pardon  me  the  deception,  but  what  would  I  not  have  done 
for  her ! 

She  had  watched  my  eyes  closely  as  I  spoke.  "  Kow  I  know  yon 
are  just  fibbing  a  little  bit,"  she,  smiling,  said.  "  Don't  fear  to  tell  me 
the  truth,  Albert    Our  star  U  becoming  fainter." 

I  could  not  lie  as  I  looked  into  her  pore,  loving  eyes.  "  Wen, 
Hilly,  it  has  dwindled  a  little,  perhaps.  But  what  of  it  ?  The  star  is 
a  variable,  which  we  happen  to  have  seen  at  its  brightest  The  light 
has  beoi  waxing  up  to  the  degree  of  last  night — ^its  mitTimntn, 
perhaps — and  is  now  waning.  You  know,  dear,  I  told  you  all  about 
this  strange  kind  of  stars  long  ago.  We  cannot  explEun  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  it  has  no  influence,  good 
or  bad,  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  speck  of  a  planet" 

JBlIy  answered  not,  but  only  looked  out  of  the  window.  My  eyes 
followed  hers,  and  I  gladly  saw  that  Corona  had  at  last  passed  bvta 
our  field  of  vision. 

" Is  it  really  a  new  star,  as  you  thought,  Albert?  " 
"  My  catalogue  does  not  give  it,"  said  I.  "  For  us  it  is  new,  at  any 
rate,  thongh  other  observers  may  have  seen  it  the  same  night  that  we 
did,  or  before  it  These  astronomical  novelties  are  generally  discovered 
by  a  number  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  about  the  same 
time.  I  vrill  watch  the  scientific  items  in  the  papers,  and  see 
what  they  say.    Till  further  notice,  however,  we  will  call  the  star 

'MlIXT.'" 

I  was  sorry  afterward  that  I  said  this,  for  her  eyes  shone  with 
strange  intensity  as  I  coupled  her  name  with  the  celestial  stranger. 

"  As  yon  watch  this  star  fading  from  night  to  night,  you  will  think 
of  me,  Albert,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"Sorely  I  will,  dearest,  and  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  be- 
come stronger  and  better.  But  leave  the  watching  to  me.  Hilly. 
Promise  mo  that  you  will  not  worry  any  more  about  this  star,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  worry,"  she  said,  with  her  pleasant  smile.  "  I  take  a 
calm,  sweet  pleasure  in  looking  at  it,  for  I  know  that  you  and  I  are 
linked  to  it  forever.  As  long  as  I  can  sit  at  this  window,  I  shall  feel 
more  contented  and  happy  to  see  our  star,  and  feel  in  my  heart  and 
soul  that  it  is  ours." 


Morbid,  incomprehensible  fancy !  Too  deeply  rooted  in  her  mind 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  arguments  that  I  could  ply  upon  her.  Dr. 
Plimpton's  words  resounded  in  my  ears.    I  felt  sick  at  heart 

Thankful  was  I  that,  before  this  painful  subject  could  be  renewed, 
Mrs.  Estwick  entered  the  room.  I  accepted  her  appearance  as  a  hint 
that  our  interview  had  lasted  long  enough,  and  a  few  minutes  after  I 
withdrew,  promising  to  call  morning  and  night,  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  how  fiwt  Hilly  got  better — a  promise  quite  unnecessary,  for  I  had 
called  that  often  for  about  two  years. 

Blessed  hope,  that  can  cheat  us  agunst  the  conviction  of  oar  own 
senses !    For  I  knew  my  Hilly  was  dying. 

I  have  no  heart  to  protract  this  story. 

Information  which  I  gathered  from  many  sources  in  various  ways 
proved  that  Hilly  and  I  were  probably  the  first  persons  anywhere  who 
took  notice  of  this  star. 

On  the  12th  of  Hay,  the  night  following  our  discovery  (if  I  may  so 
call  it),  the  new  star  was  seen  and  examined  at  the  Washington  Obser- 
vatory ;  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  at  Cambridge,  Hass.  Astronomers 
in  England  and  Ireland  saw  it  on  the  12th,  and  the  next  night  some 
French  astronomer  made  record  of  it  Reports  were  afloat  that  it  had 
been  seen  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  during  the  early  part  of  Hay,  when 
its  brightness  was  between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude ;  but  these 
reports  I  am  unable  to  verify.  It  farther  appeared  that  several  maps 
and  catalogues  of  old  dates  testified  to  the  existence  of  a  small  star, 
below  the  ninth  magnitude,  at  or  near  the  position  occupied  by  the 
mysterious  object ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  two 
were  identical  While  it  may  have  been  a  star  "  burning  up,"  aa 
the  popular  phrase  is,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  astronomers 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  variable,  seen  in  its  highest  efful- 
gence at  intervals  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  years,  like  the  well-known 
one  in  Scorpio. 

Kight  after  night  its  lustre  steadily  and  rapidly  decreased.  On  the 
14th,  it  was  of  the  third  magnitude,  or  below  it  On  the  19th,  it  was 
of  the  fifth. 

These  changes  startled  me  only  as  they  coincided,  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner,  with  Hilly's  declining  health.  As  the-  star  dimin- 
ished, so  the  roundness  of  her  f^r  cheeks  fell  away,  her  sweet  voice  be- 
came fainter ;  rally  the  brightness  of  her  violet  eyes  seemed  nndinmied, 
or  even  to  be  heightened,  as  she  faded. 

I  attended  to  my  dull  work  in  the  city  as  best  I  could — reaching 
the  end  of  my  labors  every  night  through  Heaven  knows  what  tangles 
of  mistakes — and  hurried  home  by  the  first  evemng  train. 

The  star  being  visible  up  to  the  night  of  May  19th  to  ttie  naked  eye, 
I  did  not  use  my  telescope  upon  it  I  had  no  taste  for  astronomy 
during  those  dreadfiU  days.  I  came  at  last  to  cuise  the  star,  because 
of  its  malign  influence  upon  my  fiate — ^though  my  sober  reflection  al- 
ways rejected  that  supposition  as  weak  and  unworthy  of  ma  But, 
reason  as  I  would,  the  mournful  fact  remained  that  Hilly  and  the  star 
were  receding  from  me  together. 

Homing  and  evening  I  was  by  her  side.  She  was  still  able  to  sit 
up ;  and  occupied  her  chair  in  the  old  place  by  the  window.  The 
good  doctor  had  reluctantly  told  me  there  was  no  hope  for  her 
recovery ;  that  the  least  excitement,  even  that  attending  her  removal 
fW>m  room  to  room,  might  at  any  moment  end  her  frail  life.  Her 
father  and  mother  had  not  dared  to  ask  of  the  doctor  his  final  (pinion, 
and  they  still  trusted,  with  blind  confidence,  that  she  would  mend  in  a 
few  days.  Hilly  herself  would  not  talk  of  her  approaching  death  to 
them  or  to  me;  but  I  knew  by  a  hundred  little  signs  and  tokens, 
voiceless  many  of  them,  that  she  wished  me  to  be  prepared  for  the 
event  that  must  come.  Knowing  tliat  every  allusion  to  (he  star  pained 
me,  because  of  its  intimate  association  in  my  mind  with  her,  she  had 
not  spoken  of  it  to  me  for  some  days.  She  had  seen,  with  her  own 
eyes,  that  its  radiance  was  fast  being  quenched.- 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a  thought  occurred  to  me  from  which 
I  derived  momentary  relief.  I  had  observed,  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 
that  the  star  verged  so  closely  on  invisibility  that  another  twenty- 
four  hours  would  remove  it  from  human  sight  The  idea  possessed 
me  that  if  she  could  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
star  for  a  day  or  two  after  it  had  taken  place,  she  would  then  have  a 
clear  proof  that  her  life  did  not  depend  upon  it  I  determined  to 
practise  a  harmless  rate  upon  her.  I  would  deceive  her  for  her  good ; 
perhaps  save  her  life  by  dispelling  what  I  believed  to  be  a  hallucinap 
tion. 
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I  had  taken  later  truns  than  usual  to  town  amoe  her  Beriona  ill- 
neea.  That  morning,  when  I  presented  myself  at  her  house  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  I  found  her  sitUng  in  her  accustomed  chair  and 
looking  better.  -  Her  parents  and  even  Dr.  Plimpton  also  remained  the 
improvement ;  and  we  all  took  heart  from  it. 

"  Hilly,"  sidd  I,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  putting  on  a  brazen  (ace 
for  the  deceit,  "  Fve  good  news  for  you.  Tour  star  is  brightening. 
There  was  a  petoeptible  inorease  in  its  lustre  between  ten  and  two 
o'clock  last  night.    And  yon  are  brighter  too,  thank  Heaven ! " 

The  effect  on  the  dear  girl  was  not  what  I  bad  expected.  She 
simply  Bud,  "  Ton  must  not  be  deceived  by  appearances." 

But  I  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  that  would  dash  the  joyous 
hope  which  rose  within  me.  "  This  star  has  begun  to  shine  out  again, 
and  so  will  you,  dearest    I  know  it" 

Though  decidedly  improved  to  the  eye,  I  noticed  that  conversa- 
tion and  the  exertion  of  thinking  fatigued  her  that  mondng  to  a 
marked  degree.  So,  after  dispensing  what  I  could  of  my  assumed 
cheerfulness  to  the  patient,  and  telling  her  how  much  better  yet  I  was 
sure  of  finding  her  when  I  came  home  that  night,  I  bade  her  fitrewelL 

We  were  alone  at  that  sacred  moment ;  and  I  stooped  down  and 
printed  the  kiss  of  immortal  love  upon  her  lips. 

"  Oood-by,  Albert,"  s^d  she,  pressing  my  hand,  as  if  desirous  to 
detun  me  longer.    But  this  she  always  did. 

"  Good-by,  sweetest ! "  and  so  I  retired  from  the  room,  her  violet 
eyes  bending  upoif  me  to  the  last  their  angelic  look. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  as  I  walked  fust  to  the  station, "  if  Heaven 
will  but  send  a  storm  of  three  or  four  days,  so  that  she  cannot  see 
the  star !  At  all  events,  on  one  pretext  or  another — and  love  will  find 
many  for  me— she  must  be  kept  from  seeing  it  All  the  time,  if  the 
nights  are  clear,  I  will  make  her  believe  that  I  have  watched  it,  and 
that  it  is  flaming  out  more  and  more.  Then,  after  her  health  has  im- 
proved a  little,  I  will  frankly  acknowledge  the  deceit,  and  so  explode 
forever  the  deadly  illusion  that  haunts  her." 

Such  was  my  poor  plan ;  and  the  elaboration  of  it,  in  all  its  parts, 
cheered  my  drooping  spirits  at  the  desk,  where  I  went  through  my  ap- 
pointed work  like  an  automatic  adding-machine. 

The  sky  was  clear  when  I  reached  the  litUe  village  that  night  I 
almost  ran  from  the  station  to  Mr.  Eatwick's,  turning  over  and  over, 
as  I  dashed  along,  the  various  plans  by  which  she  might  be  kept 
from  gadng  at  the  star,  and  made  to  believe  my  pious  frauds  about  it 

She  was  not  at  the  window.  That  was  ominous.  And,  through 
the  panes,  I  could  see  a  group  of  persons  standing  still  together.  She 
was  worse — perhaps  actually  dying ! 

The  dread  doubt  was  solved  in  a  moment  as  I  knelt  upon  the  floor 
by  the  sofa  where  she  lay,  cold  and  beautiful.    Dead,  dtadl 

I  remember  how  all  my  manhood  snapped  like  a  thread  under  the 
awful  tension ;  and  how  I  W€pt  as  if  my  heart  woul^  literally  break. 
I  recall  the  well-meant  condoloices  that  relatives  and  friends,  who 
stood  about,  addressed  to  me,  and  that  each  effort  to  soothe  me 
touched  a  new  fountain  of  tears.  The  last  words  of  the  poor  child 
were  "  Albert,"  and  "  our  >tar."  She  had  died  about  five  o'clock,  sud- 
denly and  tranquilly — thank  God  for  that  I  Her  death  had  been,  the 
doctor  said,  "  A  fading  out,  natural  and  painless." 

The  torrent  of  my  grief  finally  spent  itself,  and  I  could  look 
upon  the  face  once  so  full  of  the  fresh  beauty  of  life — so  lovely 
ev^  in  death — with  something  like  composure.  Tears  of  my  future 
would  drag  heavily ;  but  they  would  end  at  last,  and  then  we  would  be 
reunited  in  that  world  where  is  no  more  death,  nor  any  sickness,  nor 
any  sorrow ! 

In  our  star !  I  rose  upon  an  impulse  and  walked  to  the  window. 
Darkness  spread  from  point  to  point  of  the  Northern  Crown,  like  a  pall 
hung  upon  golden  nails.     Our  star  wai  no  Umger  vimbU  I 

"  I  know  thai  you  and  I  are  linked  to  it  forever  t " 

Such  were  her  very  words.  Were  they  prophetic  ?  or  were  these 
strange  evente  only  coincidences?  to  me  it  matters  not  Explain 
them  how  I  may,  I  feel  that  I  am,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
linked  to  a  star — a  star  now  utterly  withdrawn  beyond  the  reaches  of 
my  telescope  as  of  my  mortal  eyes.  I  cannot  turn  my  glass  to  the  sky 
at  hours  when  that  constellation  is  visible,  without  seeking  the  Crown 
and  peering  through  it  into  the  vast  recesses  beyond,  in  the  faint  hope 
that  I  may  see  tiie  returning  wanderer,  my  Uiur.  Never  again  may 
that  star  shine  on  me  in  this  fleshy  tabernacle  of  mine ;  but  the  time 
will  come — and  this  it  is  that  cheers  and  sustains  me — ^when,  by  my 
reunion  with  her,  Uus  burden  of  Ufe  shall  be  lifted,  this  mystery  solved. 


MAY  EVENING. 

BT    WIUUX   OUIXEV   SBTABT. 

r  I  lUK  breath  of  spring-time,  at  this  twilight  hour, 
-*-    Comes  through  the  gathering  glooms. 
And  bears  the  stolen  sweeta  of  many  a  flower 
Into  my  silent  rooms. 

Where  hast  thou  wandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find 

The  perfumes  thou  dost  bring  f 
By  brooks,  that  through  the  wakening  meadows  wind, 

Or  brink  of  rushy  spring  f 

Or  woodside,  where,  in  little  companies. 

The  early  wild  flowers  rise, 
Or  sheltered  lawn,  where,  'mid  encircling  trees. 

Hay's  warmest  sunshine  lies  1 

Now  sleeps  the  humming-bird,  that,  in  the  sun. 

Wandered  from  bloom  to  bloom ; 
Now,  too,  the  weary  bee,  his  day's  work  done. 

Bests  in  his  waxen  room. 

Now  every  hovering  insect  to  his  place 

Beneath  the  leaves  bath  flown ; 
And,  through  the  long  night-hours,  the  flowery  race 

Are  left  to  thee  alone. 

O'er  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  sassafras 

And  o'er  the  spice-bush  spray. 
Among  the  opening  buds,  thy  breathings  pass. 

And  come  embalmed  away. 

Tet  there  is  sadness  in  thy  soft  caress. 

Wind  of  the  blooming  year ! 
The  gentle  presence,  that  was  wont  to  bless 

Thy  coming,  is  not  here. 

Go,  then ;  and  yet  I  bid  thee  not  repair, 

Thy  gathered  sweeta  to  shed. 
Where  pine  and  willow,  in  the  evening  air. 

Sigh  o'er  the  buried  dead. 

Pass  on  to  homes  where  cheerfiil  voices  sound 

And  cheerful  looks  are  cast, 
And  where  thou  wakest,  in  thine  airy  round, 

No  sorrow  of  the  past 

And  whisper,  everywhere,  that  Earth  renews 

Her  beautiful  array. 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  gathering  dews. 

For  the  return  of  day. 


ABOUT  WOMEN  AND  DRESS. 

BY  EirOEITE  BENBON. 

EACH  civilized  epoch  seems  to  have  left  ns  the  husks  of  its 
taste  in  which  to  sheathe  oar  softest  flesh.  The  sweetest 
bud  of  Republicanism,  the  most  piquante  daughter  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  most  dazzling  dame  of  New  York,  promenades  under 
such  composite  costumes,  that  we  question  whether  she  be  in- 
fatuated with  Chon  Chou,  Pompadour,  or  Eugenie. 

Charming  democrats  we  have  in  the  women  of  the  land. 
But  how  religiously  they  go  out  of  it  to  seek  their  fashions! 
With  what  jealous  reverence  they  shun  the  costume  of  the 
women  of  the  Revolution,  and  how  carefully  they  refrain  from 
inventing  or  adopting  a  national  and  simple  dress  which  we  can 
look  at  without  being  reminded  of  the  Uoense,  and  corruption, 
and  folly  of  Continental  life  1 
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Dress  and  decoration  are  wildly  confbsed  and  meretrioionaly 
mixed.  We  can  see  bnt  one  dominant  taste,  that  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  ostentations.  We  cannot  say  with  Landor's  Aspaaia, 
"  Oar  dress  is  not  the  invention  of  the  ignorant ;  but  the  sonlptor, 
the  painter,  and  the  poet,  have  studied  how  best  to  adorn  the 
most  beaatiM  object  of  their  contemplations."  Women  have 
retained  the  mark  of  barbarism  in  the  use  of  ear-rings,  and  they 
■till  oany  the  glittering  trophies  of  their  conquests  like  sayages, 
in  metals  and  gems  about  their  persons.  But  the  most  ezqubite 
and  civilized  women  have  always  preferred  a  flower  to  a  gem ; 
and,  if  they  have  not  made  a  vow,  like  the  most  enchanting 
woman  of  antiqoity,  "never  to  wear  any  thing  on  the  head  but 
one  single  flower,  one  nnj^e  wheat-ear,  green  or  yellow,  and 
ivy  or  vine  leaves,"  they  have  appeared  often  enough  so  adorned 
to  make  the  vow  unnecessary. 

Women  live  nnder  the  reign  of  fantasy.  If  most  of  our 
sisters  are,  like  the  Chinese,  monotonous  imitators  of  each  other 
in  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  they  break  out  in  a  riot  of  colors. 
If  they  cannot  please,  they  can  shock  ns  by  their  use  of  color ; 
and,  en  masse,  they  please  ns  by  their  love  of  it.  Like  the 
variegated  petals  of  flowers,  they  salute  the  eye  or  softly  win 
the  lingering  glance  of  admiration  by  ezqnisiteness  of  hne. 
They  instinctively  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  floral  sisterhood. 
In  the  spring  they  dress  themselves  in  fresh  and  vivid  colors ; 
in  the  autumn  they  array  themselves  in  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
orange,  expressing  the  satisfaction  and  repletion  of  life.  Quar- 
rel as  we  may  with  the  shape  of  the  costume,  with  the  vulgar 
excess  of  trimming,  some  bit  of  color  about  it  will  make  as 
happy  as  savages,  and  we  take  off  our  hats  to  poppies,  bluets, 
and  violets;  to  asters,  golden-rods,  and  cardinal-flowers;  to 
roses,  apple-blossoms,  and  lilacs.  Some  ^rls  and  women  have 
their  affinity  in  the  floral  world ;  they  are  the  most  charming 
of  their  sex;  they  are  the  human  correspondence  of  some  blos- 
som that  sheds  its  fragrance  or  dazzles  with  its  glowing  hue. 
Woman's  mstijietive  taste  for  dress  will  express  itself  in  har- 
mony with  the  sentiment  and  color  of  the  flower  she  loves. 
Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  speak  of  the  herd  of  women  and 
girls  without  individuality ;  of  that  Ohinese  crowd  of  damsels 
and  dames  who  never  change  the  fashion  of  their  dressmaker, 
and  have  not  force  of  taste  suflSdent  to  originate  a  novel  or 
picturesque  effect  of  costume.  These  daughters  of  Mandarins 
case  themselves,  like  a  regiment  of  foolish  virgins,  in  garments 
that  look  as  if  made  by  contract  after  one  model,  duplicated  as 
fast  aa  the  skill  of  "  fltters,  cutters,  and  trimmers  "  can  meet  their 
seasonable  and  unreflecting  passion  of  dress.  Such  foolish  virgins 
are  remarked  only  becanse  of  their  numbers ;  they  know  noth- 
ing of  dress  as  a  fine  art ;  they  never  appear  before  us  like  ex- 
qoisite  human  incarnations  of  the  toilless  beauties  of  the  woods, 
the  gardens,  and  the  meadows ;  they  never  walk  the  streets  nor 
decorate  homes  to  flatter  the  eye  with  color,  and  suggest  redo- 
lent and  delightful  influences  of  purity,  peace,  and  opnlence. 
Tbey  neither  understand  their  sex  nor  feel  the  artistic  instinct 
of  its  life. 

Han  leg^ates,  woman  omates.  She  is  the  first  artist  that 
Nature  gave  us.  She  plays  with  colors  as  a  child  does  with 
flowers.  She  arranges,  but  she  does  not  invent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Miss  Anthony  and  a  few  of  her  scattered  and  noisy 
sisters,  she  shuns  abstractions.  Instead  of  trying  to  remake  our 
laws,  she  remakes  her  costume.  The  caprice  of  her  nature  and 
the  extravagance  of  her  &ncy  are  lavished  upon  the  garniture  of 
her  person.  The  advocates  of  the  new  social  revolution  of  sex 
must  first  suppress  the  artiste  in  the  woman  before  they  can 
make  her  equal  to  legislative  fiinctions.  Until  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  playAil  and  charming  child  in  the  feminine  sex  they 
cannot  lift  it  or  abase  it  to  the  levelling  and  mechanical  function 
of  man,  who  substitutes  a  machine  to  impulse,  and  exhausts 
enthmdasm  by  patience. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  centuries  which  are  the  glory  and 
shame  of  oar  race,  we  see  that  men  have  shared  the  taste  of 
women,  have  obeyed  the  passion  of  dress  and  decoratioii.    But 


now,  less  feminine,  less  artistic,  less  barbarons,  they  have  wholly 
abandoned  the  art  to  women,  and  appear  like  undertakers  and 
laborers.  Since  they  have  forsworn  the  enjoyment  of  an  art 
inconsistent  with  their  occupation,  and  have  ceased  to  take 
pleasure  in  picturesque  and  gaudy  or  beautiftal  costumes  for 
themselves,  they  have  been  contented  with  the  extension  of  the 
passion  of  dress  among  wc^nen. 

Democracy  has  transformed  the  appearance  of  men ;  it  has 
not  touched  the  nature  or  costume  of  women.  They  remain 
an  exclusive  and  privileged  class  by  all  their  instincts ;  with 
them  license  and  art  take  refiige. 

Modem  civilization  has  made  it  possible  for  all  women  to 
display  their  love  of  dress  and  decoration.  The  confused  and 
incongruous  state  of  the  art  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  left  wholly  to  the  feminine  mind,  which,  abandoned 
to  itaeU,  is  lawless  and  craves  for  excitement.  Dress,  as  an  art, 
never,  until  our  century,  was  wholly  abandoned  to  one  sex ;  and 
it  never  has  been  more  varied  and  ostentatious  among  women 
than  now.  It  has  lost  gravity  and  simplicity  of  effect ;  it  is  foil 
of  license,  of  dazzle,  of  display ;  it  is  sometimes  exquisitely 
frivolous ;  oitenest  it  stifles  tiie  weak  personality  of  our  feeble 
women.  But  it  has  got  rid  of  some  barbarisms.  The  stiff  cor- 
sage of  De  Mediois  is  obsolete ;  the  pretty  Parisienne  has  adopted 
the  smallest  and  most  flexible  one  to  ^rdle  her  like  the  cestus 
of  Venus.  The  Elizabethan  frill,  framing  the  head  like  a  white 
cabbage,  hiding  the  roundest  neck  and  covering  the  most  classic 
shoulders,  is  ^owed  to  remeun  buried  among  the  ceremonials 
of  a  stiff  court.  Bnt,  if  we  must  adopt  the  fwhions  of  our  an- 
cestors, why  not  go  to  Madame  Recamier  and  claim  her  as  our 
grandmother?  Why  not  revive  the  long  gauntlets,  made  to 
attract  attention  to  beautifol  arms?  Why  not  take  again  her 
semi-Greek  attire — the  short  wust,  the  narrow  skirt,  and  the 
delicate  rufiSe,  to  hold  all  the  charms  of  the  girls  and  women  of 
the  land  ?  Such  costumes  are  made  only  for  beautifbl  women — 
for  women  who  converse  without  disputing ;  for  women  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  but,  like  the  Sowers  of  the  field,  refresh 
and  charm  by  their  mute  and  exquisite  service  in  life.  But 
this  is  a  fancy  picture — a  bit  of  the  past  at  best ;  it  has  gone 
with  the  heathen  mythology,  vrith  the  &iries  of  the  North,  with 
all  the  frul  and  bright  imafpnings  of  poets.  We  are  in  an  in- 
dustrial age,  and  dress  and  decoration  are  made  for  rough  service, 
to  arrest  harried  and  grasping  men.  Therefore  the  women  of 
our  cities  are  dressed  like  regiments ;  therefore  they  overload 
themselves  with  meaningless  trimmings;  therefore  we-  have 
every  thing  bnt  the  simple  and  unobtrusive  which  charms  ns  in 
pictures  of  Greek  women,  in  the  women  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  women  of  the  time  of  Washington,  in  the  contemporaries 
of  Chateaubriand. 

The  much-abused  classic  painter  David  made  a  beautiful  and 
simple  costume  fashionable  in  France.  French  women  were 
never  more  exquisitely  dressed  than  during  his  epoch.  The 
mania  for  trimmings,  which  is  most  violent  among  American 
women,  is  of  itself  a  sign  of  a  corrupted  taste — it  does  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  retard  the  ascendency  of  a  pure  and 
simple  taste.  Although  women  are  so  universally  gifted  with 
the  artistic  instinct,  they  have  a  touch  of  folly,  a  love  of  change, 
which  prevents  them  irom  producing  the  finest  results  of  the 
artistic  faculty.  They  have  lapses,  they  are  dependent ;  they 
easily  fall  under  the  role  of  arbitrary  and  dictating  minds.  An 
incurable  frivolity,  an  unconquerable  love  of  attracting  attention, 
has  always  made  them  facile  agents  to  propagate  false  taste, 
and  render  them  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  models  of  unos- 
tentatious epochs,  of  epochs  truly  gifted  with  the  sentiment  of 
beauty. 

Dress  and  decoration  no  more  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
serious  and  restrained  minds  of  men,  manifests  the  conflision 
and  incongruity  of  the  flighty  and  unrestrained  minds  of  women. 
The  feminine  mind  is  incapable  of  originating  a  beautiful  fashion. 
It  is  too  receptive ;  it  is  too  impressible.  It  goes  through  the 
ages  to  bring  back  a,  piece  of  patchwork.     Women  mix  and 
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meddle  and  stimnlate ;  they  give  to  our  streets  and  halls  a  vari- 
egated, flashing,  exciting  aspect,  which  at  the  best  we  may  call 
brilliant  and  pictorial.  They  encoorage  artifice  rather  than  art ; 
they  prefer  crowded,  ostentatious  and  novel  things,  for  the  artis- 
tic instinct,  free  from  the  mascnline  mind,  is  wilM  and  unrea- 
soning; it  asks  only  for  excitement.  If  women  have  made  so 
much  conftision  and  ostentation  in  the  domain  of  taste,  left  to 
themselves,  would  they  increase  the  harmony  o^  and  develop 
justice  in,  legislation?    What  answer? 


.    TO  THE  PUBLIC, 

THE  Publishing  House  by  which  the  present  Journal  is  issued 
has  been  extensively  engaged,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in 
the  work  of  promoting  general  education,  and  difiusing  infor- 
mation among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  me- 
dium of  valuable  books,  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. In  farther  pursuance  of  this  important  object,  and 
recognizing  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  pnblio  to  cultivate 
the  periodical  form  of  literature,  the  publishers  have  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  of  a  Weekly  Journal,  which  they  design  to 
make  worttty  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  reading  com- 
munity. 

Omitting  ordinary  news,  and  avoiding  partisan  advocacy,  both 
political  and  sectarian,  the  Jottsnai.  will  be  devoted  to  general 
literature,  to  science,  art,  and  education,  and  to  the  difihnon  of 
valuable  information  upon  subjects  of  pnblic  importance.  It  is 
intended  to  make  use  of  all  resources,  ori^al  and  selected, 
domestic  and  foreign,  which  can  give  interest  and  variety  to  its 
pages ;  and  neither  exertion  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  best  talent  of  the  time.  We  abstain  from  the 
large  professions  and  the  parade  of  conspicuous  names  so  com- 
mon on  these  occasions,  and,  tmsting  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  shall  be  content  to  let  the  Journal  speak  for  itself. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

TyNDER  the  title  of  "  The  New  Education,"  a  writer  in  the 
\J  Atlantie  Monthly  of  February  and  March  gjves  an  ac- 
count of  the  scientific  and  polytechnic  institutions  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  what  should  be  the  preparation  for  entering  them. 
Much  of  the  information  he  offers  b  interesting,  and  he  has 
several  excellent  suggestions ;  but  what  most  struck  us  in  the 
discussion  was,  that  for  the  "  new  education  "  he  provides  no 
adequate  basis.  He  says  that  all  but  one  of  the  scientific  and 
technoloj^oal  schools  require  no  preparation  in  Latin  for  admis- 
sion, "  and  in  none  of  them  are  the  classics  taught."  But,  in- 
stead of  accepting  this  position  as  on  abandonment  of  the  reg- 
ular study  of  Latin  by  the  "new  education,"  he  maintains  that 
it  should  be  merely  put  back  to  the  preparatory  period,  con- 
tending that  until  seventeen  all  should  be  educated  together. 

This  defence  of  the  early  study  of  Latin  is  a  step  backward, 
for  the  moat  enlightened  educators  of  the  present  time  aclvocate 
its  postponement  to  the  years  of  mental  maturity ;  and  this  is 
all  the  more  necessary  when  we  consider  the  grounds  on  which 
the  writer  places  its  claims.  Latin  is  to  be  acquired,  not 
because  of  its  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  language  of 
science — ^this  is  vehemently  repudiated — but  because  of  the 
wealth  and  perfection  of  the  literature  it  contuns.  That  is,  a 
boy  who  proposes  to  study  the  practical  sciences,  in  addition  to 
his  thorough  study  of  English  (which  the  writer  insists  on),  and 
varitns  other  preliminary  studies,  is  to  carry  the  acquisition  of 
Latin  to  such  perfection  that  the  mind  can  move  in  it  with  full 
freedom,  so  as  to  ei^oy  the  great  masterpieces  of  its  literature. 
Now,  it  is  testified  to  with  emphasis  by  the  best  observers, 


that  even  of  those  who  give  themselves  entirely  to  the  classical 
course,  in  the  college  as  well  as  the  academy,  not  one  in  ten  ar- 
rives  at  this  result.  How  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  it  can 
be  attained  by  students  at  seventeen  t  We  refer  those,  who 
wish  to  see  this  point  ably  handled,  to  the  argument  on  "  Earl; 
Mental  Training,"  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  OoU^e. 

Nothing  is  more  notorious,  than  that  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  dead  languages  to  boys  generally  results  in  such  a  disgust 
with  the  whole  subject,  that  they  do  not  pursue  them  when 
college  discipline  ceases ;  and  hundreds  of  the  most  eminent  men 
who  had  kept  up  their  scholarly  acquisitions  attest  that  they 
were  never  able  to  get  over  the  prejudices  and  padnful  associa- 
tions of  early  classical  study.  This  consideration  evidently  does 
not  affect  the  writer  in  the  Atlantie;  though,  strangely  enough, 
he  raises  an  objection  to  the  early  study  of  science  on  this  very 
ground.  He  objects  to  the  study  of  elementary  science  in  early 
life,  because  "we  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  too  early 
dabbling  with  the  physical  sciences  proved  a  positive  injury  in 
later  years."  But,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  while  re- 
jecting science  itself  he  would  still  teach  children  the  logic  of 
science.  He  says:  "One  cannot  too  early  teach  a  child  the 
distinction  between  a  fact  and  an  inference  from  a  fact."  Al- 
though confessing  that  this  distinction  is  but  rarely  grasped  by 
the  mature  mind — saying  that  "  few  adults  appreciate  this  fun- 
damental difference  in  its  fbU  strength" — ^yet  he  thinks  we 
cannot  too  early  teach  a  child  these  abstract  relations  of 
mental  philosophy.  Did  it  never  occur  to  him  what  the  effect 
of  this  kind  of  "dabbling"  might  be  upon  the  pupil's  subse- 
quent mental  experience  ? 

The  writer  of  these  articles  seems  quite  to  overlook  the  or- 
der of  mental  unfolding  by  which  the  training  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  should  precede  and  prepare  for  the  higher  action  of 
the  reflective  powers.  This,  indeed,  must  be  the  corner-stone  of 
the  edifice  of  "the  new  education."'  It  must  be^  with  the 
observation  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  concrete  objects 
which  science  deals  with  and  Latin  does  not;  and,  as  the 
Ktental  faculties  of  the  child  gradually  strengthen,  and  it  begins 
to  get  intelli^ble  command  of  abstract  relations,  the  sMlfiil 
teacher  will  draw  attention  to  the  mental  operations  by  which 
fi&ots  and  inferences  are  discriminated. 

WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  SCIENCE. 

IN  the  plan  of  this  JonnirAL,  scientific  subjects  are  to  have  a 
prominent  share  of  attention ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  little  con- 
fusion in  the  popular  mind  aa  to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  term 
"  Science,"  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  definite  understanding  of  it. .  At 
all  events,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
signification  which  will  be  attached  to  the  word  in  these  pages. 
In  its  prevailing  use,  the  term  science  suggests  a  special 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  different  from  common  knowledge, 
and  pertains  to  a  particular  class  of  subjects  which  are  looked 
upon  as  foreign  to  the  interests  of  common  life.  It  is  generfiUy 
regarded  as  relating  to  external  or  physical  objects,  and  calls  up 
ideas  of  minerals,  insects,  drug-shops,  or  electrical  exhibitions, 
with  a  copious  literature  of  forbidding  terms.  In  conformity 
with  this  notion,  the  science  department  of  popular  journalism 
usually  consists  of  a  mass  of  items  thrust  into  an  obscure  place, 
where  we  are  briefly  informed  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  min- 
eral or  asteroid,  a  novel  chemical  process,  a  hitherto  undescribed 
zoophyte,  or  the  latest  inventive  exploit  in  the  way  of  chums. 
Science  has  its  periodicals  professedly  and  properly  devoted 
to  the  technical  details  and  results  of  research.  These  axe 
minced  and  sorted,  and  then  reproduced  for  the  edification 
of  the  public.  This  information  is  no  doubt  useful ;  but,  to  offer 
it  as  affording  any  just  idea  of  science,  is  littie  better  than  jk 
caricature.  The  time  has  come  when  this  noble  term  shordad 
be  redeemed  from  these  degrading  associations,  and  mad'K  to 
stand  for  the  larger  and  higher  things  which  it  now  tru'    '^  rvf- 
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resents.  Science  is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  a  few  cnrions 
persons,  who  spend  their  days  in  watching  bogs,  or  their  nights 
in  watching  the  stars.  It  is  something,  on  the  contrary,  which 
belongs  to  the  mind  itself;  which  pertains  to  our  very  modes 
of  thinking,  and  therefore  concerns  everybody.  It  is  some- 
thing to  b«  used  in  reading,  conversation,  and  business,  at  home 
and  in  the  street,  week-days  and  Sundays,  in  school,  at  the 
lecture,  and  the  political  gathering.    Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  science  is  to  knovi.  But 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowing ;  we 
may  know  a  subject  loosely  and  vaguely,  or  with  clearness  and 
precision.  So  important  has  this  distinction  now  become, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mark  it  in  language,  and  so  the  word 
science  has  come  to  be  applied  to  one  of  those  kmds  of  knowl- 
edge; it  means  to  know  aeewraUly.  In  the  course  of  time 
and  experience,  knowledge  slowly  passes  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite,  from  the  vague  to  the  precise.  This  change  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  growth,  and  hence,  in  its  quality,  science  may 
be  defined  as  the  higher  or  more  perfect  stage  of  developing 
knowledge. 

For  example,  men,  in  the  rudest  ages,  observed  that  the 
days  were  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  that  there 
was  a  constancy  in  the  relative  position  and  a  regularity  in 
the  movements  of  the  stars :  this  was  the  dim  beginning  of  a 
knowledge  which  has  grown  at  length  into  the  splendid  science 
of  astronomy.  So  it  was  known  to  everybody  that  fuel  dis- 
appears in  combustion,  and  that  stones  are  altered  by  fire ;  and 
these  vagne  notions  have  been,  in  time,  unfolded  into  the 
science  of  chemistry.  In  like  manner,  it  was  understood,  even 
in  periods  of  earliest  barbarism,  that  with  scarcity  the  price  of 
food  rises ;  and  that  bits  of  metal  may  be  made  serviceable  to 
carry  on  exchanges :  these  were  the  germs  which  have  grown 
into  a  body  of  definite  and  connected  truths,  which  form  the 
scfence  of  political  economy.  Again,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
intelligence,  men  knew  that  objects  seen  together  are  apt  to  -be 
remembered  together :  this  rudimental  fact  has  been  expanded 
in  modem  times  into  the  science  of  psychology. 

Such  being  the  essential  character  of  science,  the  question 
next  arises,  bow  much  does  the  term  comprehend  ?  Our  knowl- 
edge of  Natnreis  <M  of  this  growing  or  progressive  kind.  In 
every  aspect  of  the  natural  world  the  explanations  were  at 
first  crude  and  imperfect,  and  have  gradually  ripened  into  greater 
distinctness  and  precision.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  iuU 
breadth  of  meaning  of  the  term  science,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  latest  and  truest  interpretation  of  the  order 
of  the  world  at  which  the  human  mind  has  arrived.  It  is 
&e  perfected  mode  of  thinking  in  its  application  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  which  can  become  the  subjects  of 
thought. 

Bat,  it  win  be  asked.  What  do  yon  mean  by  Nature? 
We  mean  the  whole  system  of  appearances — objects  and  ac- 
tions— by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  the  present  state  of 
being.  It  includes  the  entire  realm  of  existence  and  activity, 
material  and  mental,  with  all  their  interconnections  and  inter- 
actions, which  constitute  the  environment  of  man.  As  the  ma- 
terial world  is  but  a  part  of  the  natural  order,  physical  knowl- 
edge is  but  a  part  of  science.  Our  knowledge  of  mind  and 
character,  of  the  springs  and  limits  of  human  action,  of  the 
relations  of  men  and  the  conditions  of  social  welfare,  may  be 
either  loose  and  confused,  or  definite  and  accurate.  This  kind 
of  knowledge  confonns  equally  to  the  conditions  of  growth,  and, 
therefore,  has  its  true  scientific  aspects.  But  we  can  only  com- 
prehend the  present  attitude  of  the  subject  by  referring  to  the 
relations  which  subsist  among  the  various  departments  of 
thought. 

The  purely  physical  sciences,  corresponding  to  the  material 
phases  of  Nature,  are  the  simplest,  and  have  been  developed 
first.  By  studying  the  internal  or  atomic  changes  of  matter, 
the  science  of  chemistry  has  been  arrived  at.  Inquiries  con- 
oerntng  the  an:  have  led  to  meteorology,  and  investigations  into 


the  earth's  crust  have  given  rise  to  geology.  But  the  intelleo- 
tual  movement  thus  exemplified  is  far  from  stopping  with  an 
exploration  of  material  phenomena.  Success  here  but  sharpens 
the  mind  for  the  farther  research  of  tmth.  These  departments 
of  physical  study  have  their  highest  value  as  a  preparation  for 
something  beyond.  They  are  but  the  training-ground  of  the 
human  intellect  for  larger  spheres  of  inquiry.  The  development 
of  the  physical  sciences  has  produced  grand  and  beneficent 
results,  as  all  men  know.  But  the  advance  of  industrial  civili- 
zation, to  which  they  have  led,  is  tax  from  being  their  most 
important  effect.  Nor  is  their  disclosure  of  the  order  of  ma- 
terial Nature,  by  which  man  has  been  translated  from  the  dark< 
ness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  light  and  hope  of 
knowledge,  by  any  means  their  strongest  claim  to  honor.  It 
is  in  that  higher  education,  and  nobler  discipline  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  alone  qualify  it  to  enter  upon  the  more 
exalted  questions  of  the  real  nature  of  man  himself,  and  his  true 
relations  to  the  surrounding  world,  and  to  his  fellow-men;  it  is 
here  that  the  nobler  fbnction  of  the  physical  sciences  is  to  be 
sought. 

That  accuracy  of  thinking,  which  it  is  the  business  of  science 
to  enforce,  has  led  to  the  detection  of  those  uniformities  in 
the  course  of  Nature  which  we  term  law.  More  and  more 
clearly  is  it  perceived  that  all  kinds  of  action  exemplify  cause 
and  effect,  and  therefore  conform  to  law ;  and  more  and  more 
apparent  is  it  also  becoming  that  all  measures  of  improvement, 
individual  and  social,  must  depend  upon  our  understanding  of 
the  conditions  and  laws  upon  which  all  improvement  depends. 
It  is  not  enough  that  these  conditions  be  vaguely  apprehended; 
they  must  be  vividly  realized;  and  this  vivid  perception  must 
be  so  deeply  incorporated  into  the  very  habits  of  thought  as 
spontaneously  to  rule  the  conduct.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know, 
in  a  general  way,  that  fresh  air  is  salutary,  and  foul  air  in- 
jurious ;  the  appreciation  of  the  effects  must  be  so  clear  and 
intense  as  to  control  action  like  an  instinct.  To  bring  about 
this  state  of  mind,  slowly,  of  course,  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  the  duty  and  destiny  of  science.  Its  supreme  educational 
office  is  to  teach  men  to  think  more  carefully  and  closely  upon 
whatever  subject  they  are  required  to  think.  Its  larger  use  is 
to  habituate  them  to  guard  against  the  disturbing  influence  of 
the  feelings  and  the  warpings  of  prejudice,  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  and  to  forecast  distant  consequences,  to  weigh  evidence 
and  avoid  those  errors  of  judgment  which  lead  to  rash  and 
Rtistaken  practice. 

Imperfect  knowledge  is  misleading ;  the  more  accurate  it  is, 
the  better  it  serves  for  guidance.  But  this  is  no  more  true  in 
navigation  or  mining,  than  it  is  in  commercial  business  or 
in  teaching.  The  subjects,  however,  are  in  some  cases  simpler 
than  in  others,  and  the  simpler  must  obviously  serve  as  step- 
ping-stones to  the  more  complex.  It  is  not  that  knowledge  is 
to  be  carried  over  from  one  field  to  another,  but  the  men- 
tal training  acquired  in  one  field  is  to  be  employed  in 
another.  Granted  that  eminent  skill  in  mathematics  will  not 
be  a  suitable  preparation  for  a  judge,  or  expertness  in  chemistry 
qualify  for  the  inteUigent  management  of  a  prison ;  granted  that 
the  knowledge  conferred  by  scientific  studies,  as  at  present 
arranged,  is  not  that  demanded  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
questions  of  every-day  life ;  the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains,  that 
the  cultivation  of  scientific,  that  is,  accurate  habits  of  thought,  is 
the  best  preparation  for  action  in  all  cbcumstances  of  responsi- 
bUity. 


ADULTERATION  AND  ITS  REMEDIE& 

THE  ITew  Tori  World  has  recently  done  an  important  pub- 
lic service  by  appointing  itself  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city.  This  idea  of  not  waiting  for  the  action  of  govern- 
ment, when  a  needed  public  work  is  to  be  done,  but  of  nomi- 
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Hating  and  electing  one's  self  to  the  office  of  attending  to  it, 
strikes  ns  as  admirable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The  WorU 
has  summoned  Science  to  make  an  inqnest,  with  test-tabe  and 
microscope,  into  the  honesty  of  New- York  grocerymen.  We  are 
glad  to  note  this  emphatic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  science 
has  intimate  relations  with  morality.  The  subject  being  thus 
landed  over  to  it  for  investigation,  the  report  comes  back  that 
the  morals  of  metropolitan  commerce  are  not  of  the  purest 
character.  It  is  foand  that  the  whole  community  is  enmeshed 
in  a  system  of  trading  impostores,  both  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative, in  regard  to  the  food  it  eats,  the  beverages  it  drinks, 
the  medicines  it  takes,  the  kerosene  it  bums,  and  the  air  it 
breathes;  and,  if  the  investigation  had  been  pushed  a  little 
farther,  it  might  have  been  added  that  the  clothes  it  wears,  the 
beds  it  lies  upon,  the  gas  it  lights,  the  jewelry  it  sports,  the 
cosmetics  it  delights  in,  and  even  the  p(q>er  it  reads,  each  has 
its  element  of  cheating  and  imposition. 

This  disolosore  is  important,  because,  if  we  are  actually  in- 
vesting our  bodies  with  textile  lies,  weaving  lies  into  our  living 
tissues,  and  trying  to  correct  abnormal  functions  with  remedial 
lies,  let  us  by  all  means  be  freqnentiy  reminded  of  it.  These 
things  have  been  long  practised,  and  it  has  long  been  known 
that  they  were  practised.  The  manuals  of  chemical  examinations, 
microscopic  guides,  pamphlets  for  detection,  magaane  articles 
of  exposure,  wailing  essays,  and  editorial  warnings,  have  accn- 
mulated  into  a  regular  literature  of  the  subject  In  accordance 
with  that  rhythm  of  movement  which  we  observe  in  the 
mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  after  an  interval  of 
obliviousness,  the  matter  breaks  out  in  the  shape  oi  a  public 
spasm ;  there  is  an  earthquake  among  the  grocers,  and  execra- 
tion abounds  for  a  season,  but,  the  excitement  being  discharged, 
aU  thing  soon  lapse  into  their  old  quietude. 

Yet  something  is  gained  with  every  new  convulsion.  Accu- 
mulated experiences  in  time  modify  both  feeling  and  thought, 
and  work  out  new  states  of  mind,  which  lead  to  new  resources  of 
defence  against  the  evils  of  life.  To  be  barely  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  an  evil,  by  no  means  puts  us  in  the  attitude  to 
grapple  with  and  destroy  it.  We  must  experiment  with  it,  and 
reach  right  action  through  a  course  of  failing  trials.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  about  these  mischiefs  of  adulteration ;  for,  making 
every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  exposures  ?    There  are  four  modes  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  first  is  the  denunciatory.  It  reprobates  the  wrongs, 
and  anathematizes  the  guilty.  The  watch-towers  of  morality 
stand  thickly  in  onr  midst,  and  every  seventh  day  the  people 
gather  to  listen  to  directions  for  "the  right  ruling  of  con- 
duct." The  displeasure  of  Heaven  with  immoral  actions  is  em- 
phatically declared,  and  divine  vengeance  upon  those  who  com- 
mit them  threatened.  All  are  searched  out,  and  found  want- 
ing somewhere.  The  auditors  then  return  home  to  lunch  upon 
adulterated  bread,  contaminated  condiments,  falsified  coffee, 
and  sophisticated  wine.  Something  is,  no  doubt,  effected  by 
this  mode  of  treating  evil  conduct,  but,  under  any  amount  of 
denunciation,  the  rascally  grocer  flourishes.  Mischiefs  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  dismissed  from  society  by  a  wave  of  the 
band,  or  driven  out  by  rhetorical  onslaughts. 

Then  there  is  the  legal  remedy.  We  are  bid  to  tighten  up 
the  laws  and  pile  up  the  penalties.  But  the  efficiency  of  law 
is  not  in  the  ratio  of  its  stringency ;  with  a  disproportion  be- 
tween offence  and  penalty,  legation  becomes  self-defeating. 
Besides,  the  very  pettiness  of  the  transgressions,  in  this  case, 
makes  punishment  difficult.  Law,  also,  has  done  some  service 
in  this  matter,  but  the  abuses  have  grown  in  spite  of  it. 

A  third  method  is,  that  private  enterprise  shall  take  up  the 
matter  and  deter  dealers  from  fraudulent  practices  by  the 
danger  of  exposure.  This  is  theoretically  right,  but  practi- 
cally insuffident,  as  private  enterprise  is  a  somewhat  intermit- 
toit  agency.  The  field  has  been  long  and  temptingly  open  to 
it,  but  it  has  hitherto  done  littie  more  than  keep  us  advised, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 


We  now  propose  a  fourth  method  of  reHel^  which,  whQe  it 
is  neither  so  short  nor  so  sharp  as  the  foregoing^  is  the  only 
one  adequate  to  meet  the  case.  It  is  simply  that  the  people 
interested  in  these  proceedings  shall  be  instructed  to  take  care 
of  their  own  interests.  Where  do  these  omnipresent  malpractices 
have  their  roots?  In  public  ignorance,  and  its  consequent  in- 
difference. The  people  know  very  littie  about  these  tlungs, 
and  therefore  care  but  little.  They  breathe  poisoned  air  wh«i 
they  can  get  pure  air  at  the  same  price ;  how,  then,  can  they  be 
expected  to  distress  themselves  about  the  concealed  impurities 
in  their  food  and  drink !  It  is  this  ignorance  and  carelessness 
which  makes  them  the  victims  of  sharpers,  and  which  makes 
the  sharpers  possible.  While  the  dupes  remain,  it  is  of  small 
use  to  root  out  the  quacks ;  their  places  would  be  quickly  sup- 
plied with  new  ones. 

We  charge  these  evils  of  adulteration  to  public  ignorance, 
but  we  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mental  vacuity  or  stupidity  of 
the  refuse  of  society ;  we  mean  that  lack  of  general  intelli- 
gence concerning  common  things  which  prevails  in  all  ranks, 
and  may  be  as  noticeably  exemplified  in  the  college  graduate  as 
the  illiterate  blockhead  who  cannot  read.  We  boast  of  our 
education,  and  the  city  abounds  in  public  schools,  seminaries, 
and  colleges.  These  institutions  impart  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  they  are  deplorably  deficient  in  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant. The  pupils  parse  and  declaim ;  they  dig  among  the  roots 
of  algebra,  and  roam  through  geography  and  history ;  they  learn 
all  kinds  of  things,  except  those  which  involve  their  very  life- 
needs.  We  say,  tlien,  direct  the  instruction  in  the  New-York 
schools,  and  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country, 
to  its  proper  end — "  the  preparation  for  right  living."  So 
long  as  we  have  not  begun  to  teach  the  things  in  which  life  and 
death  are  involved — so  long  as  the  community  is  swindled  and 
poisoned  in  its  daily  means  of  maintaining  existence,  and  is  not 
only  ignorant  of  all  means  of  defence,  but  of  the  very  fact  of 
the  impoffltion,  let  us  remit  somewhat  of  our  boasting,  and  talk 
in  modest  undertones  about  onr  "  universal  education." 

The  plan  of  relief  we  now  propose  is  not  to  be  objected  to 
as  impracticable.  Every  public  school  in  the  city  ought  to  have 
a  laboratory,  and  every  boy  or  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  should 
be  instructed  in  elementary  chemical  testing  and  the  use  of  the 
common  microscope.  This  is  entirely  feasible :  no  more  mental 
capacity  is  required  to  make  a  rough  analysis  of  a  sample  of  sal- 
eratus  than  to  make  an  analysis  of  a  sentence,  or  to  work  out  a 
problem  in  fractions.  This  practice,  moreover,  would  train  the 
observing  powers — a  most  important  part  of  education,  and  one 
for  which  there  is  at  present  no  adequate  school  provision. 
This  is  the  true  point  of  attack  upon  the  system  of  commercial 
imposture  from  which  we  suffer.  Let  it  once  be  understood 
that  even  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  public  schools  are  pre- 
pared to  make  this  subject  a  regular  study ;  let  competent  in- 
structors be  provided  (and  one  such  might  officiate  at  several 
places),  and  let  samples  of  the  common  articles  of  domestic 
consumption  be  made  regular  object-lessons  of  careful  examina- 
tion, and  not  only  would  the  mental  cultivation  thus  afforded 
be  of  itself  valuable,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerfbl 
infiuence  in  repressing  fraudulent  practices.  Definitely  estab* 
lished,  and  with  the  sympathy  of  the  community,  it  would 
act  as  a  permanent  commission  of  inquiry,  and  might  be  made 
to  operate  with  energy  and  efficiency.  Moreover,  as  the  pupils 
went  out  into  life  armed  with  this  knowledge,  families  would 
begin  to  have  their  defence,  and  a  habit  of  searching  into  these 
matters  would  gradually  arise  among  the  people.  Such  an  ex- 
ample would  also  be  imitated  by  other  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

The  impulses  of  scientific  inquiry  in  past  times  have  largely 
originated  in  the  various  exigencies  of  society,  which  required 
to  be  met  and  relieved ;  when  education  begins  to  respond  to 
these  requirements,  and  to  prepare  the  young  for  the  practical 
and  urgent  work  of  life,  tbe  most  salutary  results  will  assuredly 
be  realized. 
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"vrOTHING  can  be  more  stirring,  more  vivid,  or  more  brilliant, 
J.N  than  the  appearance  of  the  grand  drive  at  the  Central 
Park,  on  a  fair  day,  in  the  fashionable  season.  In  the  cartoon 
which  accompanies  this  number  of  the  Journal,  the  artist  has  in 
BO  wise  exaggerated  the  pictnre.  The  scene  selected  for  the 
drawing  is  the  circle  which  describes  a  small  lake  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  Park,  jnst  where  many  carriages  sweep  aronnd  to 
retom  sonthward  toward  the  city^,  and  oihers  detour  into  the 
wide  avennes  beyond  the  Park,  where  it  is  cnstomary  for  the 
owners  of  £ast  horses  to  show  the  mettle  of  their  steeds. 

Probably  nothing  more  folly  exhibits  the  wealth,  Inznry, 
and  taste  of  New- York  Oity  than  its  fancy  "turnouts  "  and  pri- 
vate carriages.  These  brilliant  equipages  are  comparatively  a 
new  feature  in  our  metropolitan  extravagance.  Onr  old  fam- 
ilies, it  is  true,  kept  their  carriages;  but  they  were  almost 
solely  used  for  oeremonioos  purposes ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
r^idly-increaaing  wealth  of  the  city,  added  to  the  charms  of 
OUT  unsurpassed  Oentral-Park  drives,  that  a  pasraon  for  fast 
horses  and  costly  carriages  existed  more  than  in  a  few  excep- 
tional instances..  One  of  onr  carriage-manufacturers  marks 
the  approach  of  this  state  of  things  by  saying  that,  in  the 
year  1889,  the  demand  for  costly  equipages  was  nominal  In 
the  succeeding  ten  years  he  manufactured  one  hundred  a 
year ;  in  the  next  ten  years  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year ;  and 
in  the  next  ten  years — from  1869  to  1669 — an  average  of  five 
hondred  a  year,  making  an  aggregate,  all  the  manufactures  of 
the  city  included,  of  at  least  fifty  new  carriages  a  day.  The 
fashionable  styles  are:  the  Olarence  (large  fiunily  or  state 
carriage);  landaa  (opening  on  the  top) ;  landanlet  (opening  on 
the  top,  with  appliances  to  remove  the  front  section  if  deured) ; 
coap^  (for  fair  weather  or  fresh  wr) ;  pony-phaeton  (riding  al 
fraeo) ;  and  a  four-in-hand  drag,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  conspionons  features  of  the  Cen- 
tral-Park drives. 


The  pictorial  art  of  the  stage  now  more  than  rivals  the  actor, 
and  almost  supplants  the  poetry  of  the  dramatist.  It  has  thrust 
Itself  into  a  first  place  in  theatrical  afiairs,  and  not  even  Shake- 
speare himself  is  now  acceptable  to  the  public  unless  set  forth 
with  a  wealth  of  scenic  display.  It  has  its  meretricious  aspects,  un- 
doubtedly ;  bat  it  is  by  no  means  always  mere  show  and  glitter. 
It  has  often  great  pomp  of  color ;  it  is  sometimes  intensely  vul- 
gar; it  is  frequently  an  appeal  to  barbaric  taste;  and  in  dramas 
of  a  certun  character  it  aims,  not  only  to  be  dazzling,  bnt  sen- 
suous. In  these  it  dedgns  to  heat  the  blood,  and  fiU  the  imagi- 
nation with  voluptuous  images.  Female  beauty  b  more  or 
less  identified  and  mingled  with  it.  It  exhibits  paradises  of  in- 
toxicating beauty,  and  places  the  houries  there  before  our  eyes. 
It  is  the  Mohammedism  of  art. 

Bat  it  is  not  always  this.  It  sometimes  afTords  us  pictures 
of  exqaisite  and  elevating  beauty.  It  often  reproduces  the 
periods  of  the  past  with  fidelity  and  historic  splendor.  It  can 
be,  and  occasionally  is,  all  that  art  in  any  form  can  aspire  to^ 
the  means  of  refined  pleasure  and  elevating  sentiment. 

Art  upon  the  stage  not  only  reaches  larger  numbers  than  is 
possible  otherwise,  but  its  efiiacts  are  broader,  its  illusions  more 
perfect,  its  impressions  more  stimulating,  and  its  lessons  more 
decided.  It  is  far  more  real.  It  is  capable  of  grander  and 
sublimer  efifects.  It  is  more  satisfying  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
more  nearly  the  thing  depicted.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  this 
art  in  its  better  and  more  sucoessftal  expression.  We  mean  such 
pictures  as  were  exhibited  last  year  in  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  at  the  Olympic ;  in  a  recent  scene  called  the  "  Lilacs  " 
at  NibloB ;  in  a  few  scenes  in  the  French  opera;  and  in  several 
soenee  now  presented  at  Wallaok's  Theatre,  in  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  and  at  Booth's  new  beautiful  dramatic  temple, 
in  "Borneo  and  Juliet."    These  are  all  artistically  beautiful. 


and  prove  that,  while  scene-painting  has  often  been  low, 
coarse,  false,  and  hurtiiil,  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  a 
higher  and  purer  spirit.  In  these  instances  quoted,  the  stage 
scenes  have  nearly  the  same  efifeot  upon  the  imagination,  only 
more  vivid,  that  a  landscape  by  one  of  our  punters  has.  Not 
so  completely  refining,  of  course ;  not  so  pure  in  taste ;  not  so 
simple,  symmetrical,  and  chaste ;  with  more  or  less  thought,  no 
donbt,  to  dazzle  the  unthinking — and  yet  with  a  largeness,  a 
triumph  of  perspective,  a  completeness  in  proportion  and  ftil- 
ness,  that  render  them  the  most  powerful  form  of  pictorial 
expression. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  while  the  Positive  Philosophy,  so 
called,  of  M.  Aug^ste  Comte,  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  with 
certain  semi-scientific  or  sooialistio  persons,  it  is  fast  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  well-trained  scientific  mind  of  the  age.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  accept  the  term  "  positive  "  as  well  applying  to  that 
body  of  definite  scientific  truth  which  is  capable  of  ver^cation 
and  of  universal  acceptance ;  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  ten- 
dency to  reject  Comte's  distinctive  system  of  doctrines.  The 
last  decisive  repudiation  of  Comte  is  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley  in  a 
recent  able  lecture  on  the  "Physical  Basis  of  Life."  Referring 
to  a  previous  lecture  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  he  observed : 
"Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most  reverend  prelate 
might  dialectically  hew  M.  Comte  to  pieces  as  a  modem  Agag, 
and  I  should  not  attempt  to  stay  his  hand.  In  so  far  as  my 
study  of  what  specially  characterizes  the  '  Positive  Philosophy ' 
has  led  me,  I  find  therein  littie  or  nothing  of  any  scientific 
value,  and  a  great  deal  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to 
the  very  essence  of  science  as  any  thing  in  ultramontane  Catholi- 
cism. In  fact,  M.  Comte's  philosophy  in  practice  might  be  com- 
pendiously described  as  CathoUcism  minus  Christianity." 


The  proposition  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  technical 
English  grammar,  though  not  originating  with  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White,  has  found  in  him  one  of  its  warmest  supporters. 
In  a  recent  number  of  The  Oalaay  he  (^ves  plausible  reasons 
for  bis  position ;  and,  though  some  scholars  may  think  that  he 
has  strained  a  point  here  and  there — as,  for  instance,  when  ho 
asserts  that,  in  the  sentences,  /  iMve  loved  and  /  hofie  money,  the 
powers  of  have  are  precisely  equivalent — few  will  be  disposed 
seriously  to  contest  his  broad  conclusion  that,  the  English  lan- 
guage possessing  Very  few  inflections,  most  of  its  written  gram- 
mar is  "  so-called,"  or,  as  he  terms  it,  rndke-ieliete  grammar. 
But,  from  this  conclusion,  some  practical  inferences  have  been 
drawn  or  assumed  by  others,  against  which  we  cannot  too 
strongly  protest.  Thus,  it  is  urged,  that  absence  of  style  neces- 
sarily follows  absence  of  technical  grammar,  that  there  is  and 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  style  in  English,  and  that  it  is  no 
matter  how  a  man  expresses  his  ideas,  provided  he  does  so  in- 
telligibly. Surely  the  logical  and  natural  conclusion  is  just  the 
opposite.  If  the  relations  of  English  words  to  one  another  de- 
pend entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  on  their  position  in  a  sentence, 
then  indeed  their  arrangement  is  of  great  importance ;  and  ar- 
rangement is  a  leading  element  of  style. 

Another  question  deeply  affects  the  rising  generation.  If 
most  of  our  English  grammar  is  mahe-heliete,  the  study  of  it 
should  be  suppressed,  like  all  other  shams.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  any  liberal  education  involves  a  very  appre- 
ciable amoimt  of  verbal  and  grammatical  study  of  some  sort. 
The  abolition  of  English  grammar  implies,  therefore,  one  of 
two  things :  either  the  preservation  of  the  much-assailed  clas- 
sics, or  additional  attention  to  the  modem  languages  in  their 
written  form. 


It  may  be  questioned  whether  published  Uterature  is,  after 
all,  a  full  or  just  measurement  of  public  taste  and  intelligence. 
No  doubt  there  are  twenty  books  written  to  where  one  is 
printed ;  and  editors  of  periodicals  will  bear  witness  that,  of 
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all  the  Incabrationa  offered  to  them  for  pnblication,  a  smaller 
proportion  even  than  this  finds  its  way  into  their  pages.  Clearly, 
then,  oar  publbhed  literature  exhibits  an  exceptional  culture. 
That  which  goes  into  the  waste-basket  more  nearly  indicates 
our  average  taste  and  capacity.  Bad  as  that  which  is  printed 
may  be,  yet  it  has  been  culled  and  gleaned ;  there  is  behind  it 
a  vast  residuum  which  is  inferior  to  it.  Only  editors  and  pub- 
lishers know  how  poor  this  remainder  m  ;  how  capricious  the 
taste,  how  strange  the  ignorance,  how  low  the  morals,  how 
rambling  the  logic,  which  a  very  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  display,  to  the  fortunate  ignorance  of  their  Mends 
and  the  public. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  gigantic  and  extraordinary  ani- 
mals of  the  ancient  world,  which  inhabited  the  earth  long  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  man.  Their  tombs  are  the  geological 
formations,  and  fragments  of  their  skeletons  having  been  ex- 
humed and  pieced  out'by  the  anatomists,  their  colossal  frame- 
works are  set  up  in  the  museums,  and  engravings  of  them  fill 
the  geological  books.  To  the  student  of  these  things,  who  dis- 
covers the  vestiges  in  the  rocks,  chiselB  them  out,  and  supple- 
ments the  deficient  parts,  nothing  can  be  more  real  than  these 
extraordinary  creatures  and  the  ciroomstances  of  their  lives ; 
but  to  those  who  give  little  thought  to  the  subject  they  are 
regarded,  with  a  kind  of  incredulous  wonder,  as  myths  of  the 
Bcientifio  imagination.  Nothing  is  so  well  fitted  to  dispel  this 
state  of  mind  as  the  restoration  of  those  extinct  forms  in  their 
full  dimensions  and  lifelike  aspects ;  not  with  the  flesh  o^  and 
standing  in  their  bones,  as  Sydney  Smith  wished  to  do  on  a  hot 
day,  but  filled  out  in  due  proportions,  so  as  to  simulate  the  real- 
ity of  nature.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the 
American  fossils  are  to  be  thus  restored  at  the  Central  Park, 
the  Commissioners  having  engaged  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  to 
do  the  work.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
public  education,  as  there  is  no  place  on  this  whole  continent 
where  these  objects  would  be  seen  by  such  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple, and  seen  under  such  favorable  circumstances  of  leisure  for 
observation  as  those  afforded  by  the  Central  Park  of  New  York. 


The  dinner  of  the  Tale  Alumni  Association,  at  Delmonico's, 
last  month,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  -  public  banquets  of 
the  season.  Mr.  Evarts,  always  happy,  showed  his  very  hap- 
piest vein ;  President  Wookey  was  as  grandly  ingenuous  as  Ad- 
miral Farragut  could  have  been ;  and  the  graduates  generally 
had  what  old  Theocritus  would  have  called  a  jolly  revel.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  while  alumni  associations  are  be- 
coming popular,  there  is  no  tendency  to  any  thing  like  inter- 
eolUgiaU  action.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  university  dub  a 
few  years  ago  proved  a  total  failure.  The  Harvard  men  espe- 
cially pooh-poohed  the  movement  from  the  first.  Now  the 
alumni  clubs  furnish  opportunities  for  pleasant  social  gatherings, 
and  confer  more  solid  advantages  on  their  respective  colleges 
by  encouraging  benefactions  and  bring^g  graduate  opinion  to 
bear  on  academic  management ;  but  the  unUeS,  cultivation  of 
the  country  might  do  much  more  than  this.  Prudent  Woolsoy 
told  the  Yalensians  that  the  union  of  educated  men  of  all  con- 
ditions was  the  only  true  democracy ;  he  might  have  added,  that 
it  was  also  the  only  true  aristocracy.  And,  when  we  consider 
how  great  a  cause  and  promoter  of  evil  ignorance  has  always 
been,  the  formation  of  such  an  aristo-democracy  is  surely  de- 
sirable. 


i^iteratj  |(oies. 


THE  Inquiry  is  frequently  made,  if  Mr.  Herbert  8penoer  is  going 
forward  with  hig  now  "  System  of  Philosophy,"  and  why  we  hear 
nothing  about  it  in  the  English  periodicals.  He  is  proceeding  with 
it  regularly,  and  the  last  instalment— the  "  Data  of  Psychology  "— 
will  be  given  to  the  American  public  in  a  few  days.  The  reason  why 
nothing  has  been  said  by  the  English  reviews  is,  that  the  works  are  not 
fbmlshed  them  for  notice.    So  gross  were  the  misrepresentations  of  bis  I 


views,  that  ho  gave  orders  to  his  publisher  to  send  no  more  copies  of  bis 
books  to  the  press.  His  philosophy  is,  however,  being  carefully  studied 
by  the  leading  thinkers  of  England,  and  is  being  reproduced  upon  the 
Continent.  His  works,  curiously  enough,  were  first  undertaken  in  Busiua, 
where  they  have  nearly  all  appeared.  The  censor  of  the  public  press  re- 
quired that  "First  Principles"  should  be  accompanied  by  a  refutation. 
Acordingly,  M.  Thieblin,  the  translator,  prefixed  to  it  a  learned  essky,  in 
which  all  its  facts  and  generalizations  were  confounded  by  a  formidable 
parade  of  quotations  lW)m  the  fathers.  He  closed  the  essay  with  the  sig- 
nificant observation,  "  that  if  the  refutation  was  not  complete,  it  was  not 
from  lack  of  zeal  to  make  it  so,  but  from  lack  of  knowledge ! "  The  per- 
formance was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  are  now  being  trans- 
lated into  the  French  by  three  different  professors  of  Philosophy,  Doctor 
Cazelles,  M.  Bibot  of  the  Lyeet  Imperial,  Laval,  and  M.  Bethorc,  Pro- 
fessors of  Philosophy  in  the  Lycee  Imperial,  Angoul£me. 

The  "Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,"  just  published  by 
Appleton  &  Co.,  contains  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  early  Kew 
York.  Halleck's  associates  and  friends  included  a  host  of  giants.  Theit 
were  Irving,  Cooper,  Paulding,  Bryant,  Kent,  Drake,  HoStaan,  Pierpont, 
Poe,  Fay,  Dr.  Francis,  Morris,  Verplanck,  Duer,  Charles  King,  Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne,  and  all  the  later  literary  celebrities.  In  addition  to  these, 
Halleck  was  intimate  with  the  artists  Inman  and  Elliott,  with  the  actors 
Kean,  Macready,  Placide,  Burton,  Brougham,  Charles  Matthews,  Mill 
Cushman,  Ellen  Tree,  Wollack,  the  elder  Booth,  and  Mitchell.  He  knew 
Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Stanley,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Martineau,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and,  indeed,  almost  everybody  of  his  time  who  is  known  and 
famous.  When  Louis  Kapoleon,  then  "  Prince  Iiouis  Napoleon,"  was  in 
New  York,  Halleck  knew  him  wcU.  The  prince  and  the  poet  exchanged 
dinners,  but  Halleck  never  afterward  obtruded  upon  the  Emptror 
his  recollections  of  the  Prince — whom,  indeed,  he  thought  a  dull  fellow. 
As  a  youth,  Halleck  was  noticeable  for  his  studious  and  retired  habits. 
He  had  no  taste  for  rough  sports  and  adventures,  preferring  solitude 
and  a  book  to  almost  any  other  ergoyment.  Although  be  wrote  much 
in  his  juvenile  days,  his  first  published  poem  did  not  appear  until  1818. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  verses  on  the  "Star  of  Peace,"  but  he  never  in- 
cluded it  in  his  collections.  In  this  year  he  first  met  Rodman  Drake, 
when  began  a  friendship  between  the  two  poets  that  lasted  until 
Drake's  death.  All  the  worid  is  familiar  with  those  ele^ac  verses  to 
Drake's  memory,  beginning  with,  "  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee.** 
When  these  were  first  printed,  some  of  the  journals  in  copying  them 
substituted  "sod"  for  "turf,"  and  others  "grass."  "I  think,"  siud 
Halleck,  "  they  will  get  it  yet,  '  Green  be  the  peat  above  thee ! ' " 
Halleck  was  a  good  talker,  but  ho  could  not  make  a  set  speech. 
Once,  at  a  complimentary  cUnner  given  to  him,  he  begged  permission  to 
respond  sitting  to  the  toast  in  his  honor,  because  when  he  stood  up  all 
his  "  brains  ran  to  his  heels:"  He  was  like  Irving  in  this  particular. 
But  he  was  a  good  talker,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  he  would  relate 
with  glee  a  delightful  two  hours'  conversation  ho  had  once  held  with 
Hawthorne,  in  which  the  great  romanciet  never  opened  his  mouth.  A 
singular  fact  is  connected  with  the  publication  of  "Marco  Bozzaris." 
Although  the  popularity  of  this  poem  was  immense,  not  only  in  America 
but  in  Europe — although  it  was  quoted,  declaimed,  imitated,  discussed, 
translated  into  Froi"h  and  modem  Greek,  the  poet's  own  family  re- 
miuned  for  over  five  years  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  A  poet's  own 
family,  it  seems,  may  be  the  last  to  know  of  his  genius  or  his  fame. 

The  London  Saturday  Betieto,  notorious  for  its  sharp  criticisms,  and 
its  disposition  to  find  fault,  is  pleased  to  say  of  the  "  American  An- 
nual Cycloptedia  for  1867,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  that  it  "  is 
the  mpst  complete  and  convenient  work  of  reference  for  recent  history, 
for  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  years,  for  the  various  features  of 
social,  commercial,  industrial,  and  s<nentific  progress,  that  bos  yet  come 
under  our  notice,  or,  we  believe,  that  has  been  published.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  scheme  so  wide  and  so  ambitious,  embracing  nearly  eveiy 
subject  of  human  interest,  should  be  executed  in  a  manner  fully  worthy 
of  the  conception— that  there  should  not  be  many  omissions,  many 
errors,  many  blemishes,  due  to  haste,  to  carelessness,  to  prejudice,  to 
ignorance,  and  to  the  simple  impossibility  of  finding  men  with  the  quali- 
fications and  the'  leisure  required  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  each 
separate  department  of  human  knowledge.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  work 
would  be  invaluable ;  as  it  is,  its  value  is  not  easily  estimated." 

"  Underground  Life ;  or  Mines  and  Miners,"  recently  published  in 
England,  from  the  French  of  L.  Simonin,  is  not  only  the  most  valuable 
and  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject  of  mining,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
truly  elegant  and  sumptuous.  It  contiuns  one  hundred  and  sixty  illns- 
trations,  engraved  on  wood,  twenty  maps,  geologically  colored,  and  t«n 
plates  of  metals  and  minerals,  in  chromo-lithography.  The  latter  ore 
surprising  exhibitions  of  artistic  skill.  They  were  executed  in  Paris, 
by  Begamey,  and  reproduce  the  colors  and  texture  of  the  crystals  with 
marvellous  fidelity.  The  contents  include  not  only  a  scientiflo  history 
and  description  of  minerals,  but  a  graphic  account  of  various  forms  of 
mining. 
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A  Heine  Tevival  is  taking  place  just  now  in  the  best  literaiy  circles 
of  Paris.  Ueniy  Heine,  the  great  German  poet,  who  spent  the  last  tlurty 
yean  of  his  life  in  Paris,  was  so  much  neglected  there  during  the  latter 
put  of  bis  literary  career  that,  when  Hector  Berlioz  one  day  called  upon 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yos,  Berlioz  has  always  been  an  eccentric  fellow. 
He  pays  me  a  visit  I "  Just  now  new  translations  are  issued  of  Heine's 
vortcB,  and  the  eauseria  in  the  feoilletons  are  full  of  Heine's  droll  wit- 
tidsms. 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Iiocky,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Sationalism  in 
Borope,"  has  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  shortly  publish,  a  work 
upon  the  History  of  Morals  in  Europe.  Every  admirer  of  that  recent  in- 
quisitive literature,  adorned  by  the  names  of  Buckle,  Spencer,  and  Lecky , 
will  welcome  a  work  upon  a  subject  which  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  philo- 
sophic thought  and  investigation. 

Erylow,  the  Bussian  fable-writer,  received  perhaps  the  largest  copy- 
rights of  any  modem  author ;  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersbui^  booksel- 
lers paid  him,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  the  enormous  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rubles  for  the  copyright  of  his  two 
thin  volumes  of  fables,  most  of  which  arc  imitations  of  ^sop,  PlitedruB, 
and  Lafontaine. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  not  only  the  most  brilliant  and  ^ited, 
but  also  the  most  modest  and  kind-hearted  of  story-tellers.  Here  is 
what  he  wroto  recently  about  the  fairy  tales  of  his  Norwegian  rival 
itjomson :  "  These  fmry-tales,  I  honestly  believe,  are  the  best  wMch 
hare  appeared  in  Europe  for  many  years  past." 

The  rivalry  between  the  German  publishers  of  Goethe's  and  Schil- 
ler's works  has  now  reached  such  a  point,  that  Cotta,  the  great  Stuttgart 
bookseller,  offers  his  superb  edition  of  Goethe's  complete  works,  in  six 
large  royal  8vo  Tolumes,  with  all  the  steel  engravings  by  William  Kaul- 
hacb,  for  three  dollars. 

Bcrthold  Auerbaoh  is  at  work  upon  an  historical  novel,  the  scene  of 
which  will  be  l^d  in  the  old  Bohemian  city  of  Eger.  The  manuscript 
will  be  presented  to  the  Jews  of  Eger,  who  will  publish  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  the  work,  and  use  the  profits  in  building  a  new  synagogue. 

The  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  Mme.  Victor  Hugo's  work 
on  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued  in  1863, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  published  until  after  M.  Hugo's  death. 

The  Paris  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  novel  will  be  printed  by  an 
old  schoolmate  of  the  great  poet  and  romancist. 


S9[atttrs  0f  garnet  ani»  ^rt. 

0I7B  painters,  unlike  the  famous  Macedonian,  seem  to  have  little  dis- 
position to  seek  new  worlds  for  conquest.  While  they  repeat  year 
after  year  pictures  of  the  Catskills,  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  Adi- 
roDdacks ;  while  Lake  George  has  scarcely  a  rock  or  tree  unpointed ;  and 
the  Berkshire  Hills  are  as  familiar  to  frequenters  of  galleries  as  Trinity 
Chnreh  to  the  bulla  and  bearR  of  Wall  Street ;  while,  in  brief,  all  the 
aspects  of  our  Northern  scenery  are  like  thrice-told  tales,  a  splendid 
nage  of  mountain  scenery  remains  nearly  unconscious  of  the  painterjs 
canvas.  Ocoasionolly  only  do  we  meet  with  a  picture  of  the  AUeghanios, 
while  the  Blue  Bidge  of  Virginia  and  the  mounttdn  scenery  of  North 
Carolina  seem  never  to  have  been  visited  by  our  punters.  We  have 
some  acquaintance  with  Virginia  mountain  scenery,  by  meaits  of  Mr. 
Strother's  "  Vir^nia  Illustrated,"  and  in  Lanman's  "  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains" there  are  descriptions  of  scenery  that,  if  known  to  our  painters 
lod  tourists,  would  sorely  fire  their  hearts,  and  fill,  by  another  season, 
all  the  gorges  and  heights  of  that  region  with  enthusiastic  searchers  for 
the  pictnresqae.  In  the  supposition  that  Lanman's  descriptions  are  not 
generally  familiar  to  our  readers,  wc  will  quote  a  few  sentences  in  sup- 
port of  what  we  have  said.  Describing  what  is  called  "  Hickory-nut 
Gap,"  he  says:  "From  any  point  of  view  this  particular  spot  is  re- 
maikably  imposing,  the  gap  not  being  more  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
though  appearing  to  narrow  down  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  highest 
bluff  is  on  the  south  side,  and,  though  rising  to  the  height  of  full 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and,  midway  up  its 
froDt,  stands  an  isolated  rock,  looming  against  the  sky,  of  a  circular 
form,  and  resembling  the  turret  of  a  stupendous  castle.  Over  one  por- 
tion of  this  superb  cliff,  falling  far  down  into  some  undiscovered  and 
apparently  unattainable  pool,  is  a  stream  of  water,  which  seems  to  be 
the  offspring  of  the  clouds."  T .unman  also  describes  two  moimtain 
views  that  are  assuredly  worthy  of  Durand  or  Gifford :  "  The  first  was  a 
northern  view  of  Black  Mountain  from  the  margin  of  the  South  Poe 
Kver.  All  its  diils,  defiles,  ravines,  and  peaks,  secmea  as  light,  dream- 
like, and  airy,  as  the  Uear-blue  world  in  which  they  floated .  .  .  The 
other  prospeot  was  fh>m  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  looking  in  the 
•Urecfiom  of  the  Catawba.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  whose 
founda&ms  oould  not  be  fathomed  by  the  eye ;  while  in  the  distance. 


towering  above  all  the  peaks,  rose  the  singular  and  fantastic  form  of  the 
Table  Mountain."  There  are  other  views  among  these  mountains  glow- 
ingly described,  and  a  word-picture  of  Lindville  Falls  that  is  f\ill  of  in- 
terest. The  most  noticeable  features  of  the  falls  are  "  a  number  of  lofty 
and  exceedingly  fantastic  cliffs  peering  over  each  other's  shoulders  into 
the  depths  below,"  and  an  isolated  column  "  several  hundred  feet  high, 
around  which  are  clustered,  in  the  greatest  profiision,  the  most  beautUiil 
of  vines  and  flowers."  It  is  dear  that  our  pidnters  err  in  travelling  so 
much  over  beaten  ground.  All  through  the  Southern  country  lies  ready 
for  them  a  virgin  field. 

The  multiplication  of  poor  copies  of  inferior  pictures  by  means  of 
chromo-lithography  would  be  more  earnestly  a  subject  of  regret,  if  the 
passion  for  this  sort  of  art  was  not  sure  very  soon  to  follow  the  way  of 
all  fiishions,  and  bum  itself  out  by  excess.  The  argument  that  chromo- 
lithography  is  the  means  of  bringing  pictures  into  every  poor  man's 
parior,  and  that  it  serves,  by  instructing  and  preparing  the  public  mind, 
as  a  pioneer  to  a  higher  art,  is  scarcely  tenable.  People  are  not  likely 
to  be  educated  in  color  by  showy  and  vulgar  examples.  Moreover,  these 
highly-colored,  would-be  paintings  are  really  the  means  of  iqjuring 
steel-engraving,  which  is  a  far  purer  and  more  instroctive  branch  of  art. 
And  now  this  is  particularly  to  be  deprecated,  when,  by  a  recent  inven- 
tion, engravings  on  metal  may  be  electrotyped,  and,  by  this  means,  the 
easier  art  of  engraving  on  copper  restored.  Copper-engraving  was 
forced  out  because  the  metal  was  so  soft  that  but  few  impressions  from  the 
plate  oould  be  token,  and  the  harder  steel  suriace  was  introduced  instead. 
The  enormous  labor  and  cost  of  pure  line  on  steel  soon  became  the  means 
of  introducing  the  cheaper  methods  of  stipple  and  mezzotint,  which  are 
now  used  more  or  less  on  almost  every  plate.  But  this  invention  of  eleo- 
trotyping,  whereby  an  engraving  on  copper  may  be  reproduced  on  steel, 
is  likely  soon  to  be  the  means  of  restoring  copper-engraving,  and  with 
it  pure  line ;  and  if  a  corrupt  popular  taste  is  the  means  of  delaying  this 
consummation,  there  is  certainly  cause  for  regret.  As  to  prints  in 
colors,  no  doubt  the  eye  will  always  crave  them.  But,  in  order  that 
they  may  satisfy  a  refined  taste,  a  decided  improvement  is  needed,  and 
this  can  be  secured  solely  by  the  plan  pursued  in  former  yeara  for  the 
well-known  Bogater  prints,  in  which  steel,  stone,  and  wood,  were  all 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  delicacy  in  some  parts,  and 
fUness  of  tone  with  proper  texture  in  others. 

The  forces  of  (nvilization  are  urging  communities  to  undertake  bolder 
and  more  startling  enterprises  of  improvement  than  any  hitherto  ao- 
complished.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  drive  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  twenty-four  miles,  to  connect  the  British  and  Continental  rail- 
ways. The  chalk-beds  which  underlie  the  Channel  are  favorable  for  the 
work.  For  the  securing  of  efficient  ventilation,  both  during  the  con* 
stmction  and  after  the  completion,  instead  of  the  towers  in  the  sea, 
which  were  at  firet  suggested,  it  is  proposed  to  sink  pits  on  each  shore, 
and  to  drive  thence,  in  the  firat  place,  two  small  parallel  drift-ways  or 
galleries  fVom  each  country,  connected  at  intervals  by  transverse  drift- 
ways. By  this  means,  uded  by  fumoce-rarefaction  and  revolving  air- 
fans,  the  Mr  is  to  be  made  to  cironlate  as  in  ordinary  ooal-mines,  and 
the  problem  it  presents  is  held  to  be  less  difficult  than  the  ventilation 
problems  in  mining  eng^eering.  The  formation  of  these  double  drift- 
ways is  the  preliminary  port  of  the  undertaking,  as  they  are  to  be  used 
as  helps  in  carrying  out  the  construction  of  the  permanent  tunnel. 
Should  it  be  impossible  to  execute  these,  the  expense  of  entering  upon 
the  main  work,  and  the  loss  consequent  upon  abandoning  it,  would  be 
avoided.  The  cost  of  the  galleries  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  and  of  the  regular  tunnel  about  five  times  that 
amount.  Three  English  and  three  French  engineera  are  preparing  to 
report  upon  the  scheme  to  a  committee,  which  will  soon  meet  in  Paris. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  lately  ascertiUned  respecting  the 
conditions  of  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
who  has  pdd  the  greatest  attention  to  the  distribution  of  marine 
animals,  speaks  of  "  on  abyss  where  life  is  either  extinguished  or  ex- 
hibits but  a  few  sparks  to  mark  its  lingering  presence.  Its  confines  are 
yet  undetermined,  and  it  is,  in  its  exploration,  that  the  finest  field  for 
marine  discovery  yet  remains."  Something  has  been  contributed  tow- 
ard the  discovery  thus  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Professor 
Wyville  Thompston,  wlio  have  recently  been  engaged  in  deep-sea 
dredging  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic,  having  been  furnished  with 
0  ship  for  the  purpose  by  the  English  Government.  They  reached 
greater  depths  than  hod  ever  before  been  attuned,  bringing  up  mud  by 
the  hundred  weight  from  the  oceon-bed,  8,900  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  animal  life  ceases  at  a  depth  of 
about  1,800  feet,  but  many  varieties  of  it  have  now  been  shown  to  dwell 
at  depths  for  lower,  where  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  sea  is 
more  than  100  atmospheres.  But  the  strangest  result  of  this  deep  dredg- 
ing has  reference  to  the  qiudity  of  the  mud  itself,  which  was  brought 
up  from  the  sea-bottom.  It  is  described  as  a  bluish-white,  unctuous, 
or  gelatinous  substance,  with  indications  of  a  protoplasmic  or  low  or- 
ganized constitution.    By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  gigantic -pro- 
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toxoan,  extending  perlu^s  over  miles  of  surfooe,  and  yet  all  one  living 
maaa.  Profeaaor  Huxley  haa  been  engaged  in  studying  this  singular 
subatanoe  under  the  miraosoope,  and  haa  termed  it  Bathyhiut. 

The  abeenoe  of  historical  ait  in  America  is  often  noticed,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  exist  good  reasons  for  it.  But  both  oar  sculptors  and 
painters  have  utterly  ignored  one  character  in  our  imaginative  literature, 
that  not  only  seems  completely  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  oar  woods, 
but  with  the  history  of  America.  We  refer  to  young  TJncas  of  Cooper's 
"  Mohioana."  This  graceful  and  splendid  savage  is  the  type  of  the 
American  past.  He  personates  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  woods.  We 
think  of  him  as  on  aboriginal  Apollo,  or  as  an  epic  hero  of  the  forests. 
He  possesses  every  attribute  of  the  typical  hero— youth,  beauty,  grace, 
and  "  terrible  daring."  He  is  conspicuously  the  subject  for  the  sculptor 
who  would  translate  into  stone  the  spirit  of  abori^nal  life ;  he  is  equally 
the  theme  for  the  punter  who  would  Ulustrate  the  link  between  Human- 
ity and  Nature — for  what  Undine  in  German  tradition  is  to  the  waters, 
TJncas  is  to  the  woods.  And  what  ApoUo  and  Adonis  are  to  Greek  art, 
Uncaa  should  be  to  American  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  like  him, 
indeed,  outside  of  Qreek  imagination  ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  he 
has  never  been  accepted  by  art,  either  on  account  of  his  splendid  per- 
gonal qualities,  or  the  typical  character  in  which  he  may  be  viewed. 

Amoven^t  was  started  in  London,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  have  a 
course  of  scientific  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  draw,  if  possible, 
from  haunts  of  dissipation  some  of  the  multitudes  who  do  not  attend 
religions  services.  A  number  of  men  of  high  position,  such  as  Lyell, 
Owen,  Carpenter,  and  Huxley,  were  engaged  to  speak  in  the  course, 
which  had  hardly  got  well  under  way,  when  it  was  dosed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Sabbath  Observance,  under  an  antiquated  statute 
against  Sunday  exhibitions.  A  portion  of  those  in  &vor  of  the  lectures 
propose  to  evade  the  law  by  ranking  themselves  as  a  sect  under  the  title 
of  Seereative  Keligionuts.  Others,  among  whom  are  Carpenter  and 
Huxley,  regard  this  as  a  mere  petty  subterfuge,  and  have  denounced  it  as 
such  in  letters  to  the  journals.  If  such  meetings  are  unlawful,  they 
say,  they  must  be  discontinued  until  the  law  is  set  aside.  A  brisk  con- 
troversy is  going  on  as  to  the  tactics  of ' '  the  body  which  promulgates  the 
patent  sham  that  it  is  a  religious  sect." 

It  is  reported  that  an  effort  will  soon  be  made  to  unite  all  the  sci- 
entific bodies  of  London  into  one  institution,  under  the  title  of  the 
British  Academy  of  Sdences  ;  the  Soyal  Sodety,  however,  is  not  to  be 
included.  Such  a  movement  will  hardly  fail  to  result  in  advantages  both 
to  the  sodeties  themselves  and  to  the  general  interests  of  sdentific  in- 
quiry. The  need  for  a  better  organization  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  investigation  is  becoming  increasingly  felt,  and  the  recent 
movement  in  ttiis  dty  for  the  formation  of  a  Natiorud  Institute,  is  a 
Aurther  exemplification  of  it. 
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A  GOOD  telescope,  with  a  8f-inch  aperture,  virtually  brings  the 
moon  within  1,300  miles  of  the  observer,  or  within  one  two-hun- 
dredth of  its  real  distance.  Lord  Bosse's  telescope  brings  it  within  42 
miles,  BO  that  objects  270  feet  long  are  discernible.  Baer  has  calcu- 
lated that  an  instrument  often  times  the  power  of  Bosse's  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  moon  within  a  German  mile,  at  which  Stance  the 
body  of  a  man  can  be  perceived. 

Chemistry  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  in  analyzing  substances,  or 
taking  them  to  pieces,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  its  chief 
business ;  but,  latterly,  it  has  turned  round  and  taken  to  synthesis,  or 
making  new  combinations,  and  the  possibilities  before  it  seem  almost 
infinite.  Berthelot,  the  eminent  French  organic  chemist,  makes  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  number  of  combinations  which  may  be  made  of  acids  with 
certiun  alcohols.  He  says  if  you  give  each  compound  thus  possible  a 
name,  and  allow  a  line  for  each  name,  and  then  print  100  lines  on  a  page, 
and  make  volumes  of  1,000  pages,  and  place  a  million  volumes  in  a 
library,  you  would  want  14,000  libraries  to  complete  your  catalogue. 

The  chemical  power  of  the  moon's  light  upon  the  photographic  sur- 
fiice  only  surpasses  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  6,  and  Jupiter's 
light  has  12  times  more  chemical  energy  than  Saturn's. 

The  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  prindpal  organ  of  the  mind  is  five- 
fold :  1.  The  pain  of  excessive  mental  excitement  is  localized  in  the 
head.  2.  Iiqury  or  disease  of  the  brain  affects  the  mental  powers.  8. 
There  is  a  general  connection  between  size  of  brun  and  mental  energy. 
4.  The  products  of  nervous  waste  are  more  abundant  after  nervous  ex- 
citement. 6.  Specific  experiments  on  the  brain  and  nerves  show  that 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  mental  functions. — Bain. 

According  to  Bence  Jones's  analysis,  the  relative  strength  or  stimu- 
lating power  of  liquors  is  as  follows :  Ten  glasses  of  cider  or  porter,  six 
glasses  of  claret,  five  glasses  of  burgundy,  four  glasses  of  champagne, 
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tJiree  glasses  of  port  or  sheny,  are  equivalent  to  one  glass  of  brandy  or 
three-quarteni  of  a  glass  of  ram. 

At  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  well  210  feet  deep 
and  12  wide.  The  interior  is  lined  by  smooth  masonry,  an  d,  if  a  pin  U 
dropped  into  it,  the  sound  produced,  when  it  strikes  the  water,  is  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

The  effect  of  the  solar  radiations  upon  each  cubic  mile  of  the  earth'i 
atmosphere  has  been  calculated,  by  Professor  Wm.  Thompson,  to  b« 
eqnal  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  raising  18,060  pounds'  weight  one  foot 
high  each  minute. 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  senses  of  hearing  and  nght 
Both  are  exdted  by  undulations  or  waves.  Sounds  of  different  pitch 
are  produced  by  different  rates  of  ur-pulses,  and  lights  of  different 
colors  by  different  rates  of  ethereal  pulses.  But  the  ranges  of  the  two 
senses  are  very  different  in  relation  to  their  respective  media.  In  its 
width  of  perception  the  ear  comprehends  no  less  than  eleven  octaves, 
while  the  limilnous  scale  embraces  but  a  single  octave.  The  quickest  vi- 
brations which  strike  the  eye  as  light  are  the  blue  rays  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  they  have  only  about  twice  the  rapidity  of  the  red  raft 
at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  But  the  quickest  vibrations  whieh 
strike  the  ear,  as  a  musical  sound,  have  more  than  two  thousand  timet 
the  rapidity  of  the  slowest. — Tyndall. 

Two  oonces  and  a  half  of  magnesium  will,  when  burnt,  give  a  light 
equal  to  twenty  pounds'  wdght  of  stearine  candles. 

M.  Eoematt,  of  Strasburg,  observed  that  both  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  their  corollas  give  out  a  ponderable  quantity  of  ozonized  oxygen— 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  that  which  exists  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  quantity  is  less  in  the  night. 

If  the  solar  system  had  a  nebulons  origin,  and  has  been  undergoing 
gradual  condensation  and  concentration,  the  process  must  be  regarded 
as  very  for  advanced,  for  all  the  planets  pat  together  are  but  the  rhth 
the  mass  of  the  son. 


The  Jfoetiluea,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  marine  iniW>ria,  emits  > 
brilliant  electric  light,  which  makes  the  sea  shine  like  streams  of  silver 
in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  of  a  warm  summer  evening,  when  they  come  to 
the  surface  in  coontieae  multitudes.  It  ia  a  globular  animal,  like  a 
minute  soap-bubble,  and,  being  about  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, is  a  giant  among  the  infusoria.  Its  electric  light,  supposed  to  be 
emitted  by  a  direct  exertion  of  the  nerve-power,  appears  constant  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  really  consists  of  momentary  scintillations,  that  increase 
in  rapidity  and  intensity  by  the  dash  of  an  oar  or  the  motion  of  the 
waves. — SomtnUU. 

The  lowest  animal  and  the  highest  animal  present  no  contrast  more 
striking  than  that  between  the  small  self-mobility  of  the  one  and 
the  great  self-mobility  of  the  other.  A  monad  passing,  apparently 
with  some  rapidity,  across  the  field  of  the  microscope,  really  advances 
with  extreme  slowness ;  its  velocity,  unexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  about  that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch.  Comparing  the  move- 
ments of  Protozoa  with  those  of  birds  that  keep  pace  with  a  railway- 
tnun,  their  locomotive  powers  seem  scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  iieing 
supposed  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  ap- 
proaches a  million  times  that  generated  in  the  first. — Htrbtrt  Spencer. 

An  artesian  well  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  a  depth  of  2,086  feet ; 
one  in  St.  Louis  has  a  depth  of  8,200  feet ;  while  that  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  8,675  feet  deep.  The  boring  at  Columbus  indicates  an  increase 
of  temperature  of  one  degree  Fah.  for  every  71  feet ;  that  at  Louisville 
gives  an  increase  of  one  degree  for  every  7S  feet. — Loomit. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY    THE    KING'S    COMMAND. 

BY  ricTOM  Mvao. 
PART  I.— SEA  AKD  NIGHT. 

BOOK  I.  — NIGHT    LESS    DARK    THAN    MAN. 

I.     THE   BOTTTH   POINT   OF  POBTLAI^D. 

'  An  obstinate  nortb  wind  blew  without  intermission  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  with  special  violence  over  Eng- 
land, daring  all  the  month  of  December,  1689,  and  all  the 
month  of  January,  1690.  Hence  the  destructive  cold  which 
caused  this  winter  to  be  noted  as  one  "to  bo  remembered  by 
the  poor,"  on  the  margins  of  the  old  Bible  in  the  Non-Jurors' 
Chapel  of  London.  Thanks  to  the  useful  solidity  of  the  old 
royal  parchment  employed  in  the  ofiBcial  registers,  long  lists  of 
poor,  found  dead  of  hunger  and  want  of  clothing,  may  still  be 
re!»d  to-day  in  many  local  repositories,  particularly  in  the 
archiTes  of  Clink  Liberty  Court,  in  Southwark  Borough,  of  the 
Pie-Powder  {piedt  pottdreux,  "dusty-foot")  Court,  and  of 
Whitechapel  Court,  held  at  the  village  of  Stepney  by  the 
sogniorial  bmliff.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over,  which  hap- 
pens only  once  in  a  century,  as  ice  forms  on  it  with  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  water.  Carts  rolled  on  the  frozen 
river;  there  was  a  fair  on  the  Thames,  with  bear-baitings  and 
boll-baitings ;  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice.  This  thick 
ice  lasted  two  months.  The  doleful  year  1690  surpassed  in 
severity  even  the  celebrated  winters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  minutely  observed  by  Doctor  Gideon 
Delaun,  who  was  honored  by  the  city  of  London  with  a  bust 
•n  a  bracket,  in  his  quality  of  apothecary  to  King  James  I. 

One  evening,  toward  the  close  of  one  of  the  coldest  days  in 
this  month  of  January,  1690,  there  was  going  on  in  one  of  the 
many  inhospitable  creeks  of  Portland  Gulf  something  unusual, 
which  caused  the  seamews  and  wild-geese  to  scream  and  circle 
iiround  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  afraid  to  roCnter  it. 

In  this  creek,  the  most  dangerous,  during  the  prevalence  of 
lertain  winds,  of  all  those  running  in  to  tho  gnlf,  and  conse- 
'tnently  the  least  frequented,  convenient,  by  reason  of  this  very 
(•anger,  for  ships  that  seek  concealment,  a  little  vessel,  almost 
tonclung  the  cliff,  thanks  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  was  moored 

•  lWiial,aoaotdl««  la  Act  of  Coogma,  In  tha  jttr  iSm,  by  D.  Arptrrox  A  CO.,  la  tha  Clark'a 
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to  a  point  of  rock.  It  is  wrong  to  say  night-fdllt ;  we  ought 
to  say  niffht-rites,  for  darkness  be^s  from  the  earth.  It  was 
already  night  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff;  it  was  still  day  above. 
Had  any  one  approached  the  moored  vessel  he  would  have  rec  - 
ognized  a  Biscayan  ork. 

The  sun,  hidden  all  day  by  the  mist,  had  just  set.  Men  be- 
gan to  feel  that  dark  and  deep  grief  which  may  be  called 
anxiety  for  the  absent  sun. 

As  the  wind  did  not  come  from  the  sea,  the  water  of  the 
creek  was  calm. 

It  was  a  lucky  exception,  especially  in  winter.  Nearly  all 
these  Portland  creeks  have  bars.  In  bad  weather  there  is  a 
high  sea  on  ther  bar,  and  much  skill  and  practice  are  required  to 
pass  it  safely.  These  little  harbors,  more  apparent  than  real, 
perform  their  Amotion  badly.  It  is  fearful  to  enter  them  and 
terrible  to  leave  them.    That  evening,  for  a  wonder,  no  danger. 

The  Biscayan  ork  is  an  old  species  of  lighter,  now  gone  out 
of  fashion.  These  orks,  which  did  good  service,  even  in  war- 
navies,  were  stout  hulls,  barks  in  size,  ships  in  strength.  There 
were  orks  in  the  Armada ;  true,  the  war-orks  reached  a  heavy 
tonnage,  thus  the  flag-ship  Orand  Oriffon,  commanded  by  Lope 
de  Medina,  was  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  mounting 
forty  cannon ;  but  the  merchant  and  smuggling  ork  was  on  a 
very  small  pattern.  Seamen  considered  this  kind  of  lighter  a 
petty  vessel.  The  cordage  of  the  ork  was  made  of  hempen 
strands,  some  ropes  having  a  heart  of  iron  wire,  which  shows 
a  probable,  though  unscientific,  design  of  obttuning  indications 
in  case  of  magnetic  tension.  The  delicacy  of  this  rigging  did 
not  exclude  large  working  cables,  the  eabncu  of  the  Spanish 
galleys  and  the  camtli  of  the  Roman  triremes.  The  tiller  was 
very  long,  which  constmction  has  the  advantage  of  great  lever- 
age, but  the  disadvantage  of  small  play ;  two  sheaves  on  sheave- 
holes  at  the  end  of  tho  tiller  corrected  this  defect,  and  somewhat 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  force.  The  compass  was  well  housed 
in  a  binnacle  perfectly  square,  and  well  balanced  by  its  two 
copper  frames  placed  one  within  the  other  horizontally  on  littlo 
pivots,  just  as  in  a  Cardan  lamp.  There  was  knowledge  and 
cleverness  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  ork,  but  it  was 
ignorant  science  and  barbarous  cleverness.  The  ork  was  as 
primitive  as  tho  Dutch  praam  and  the  Indian  canoe,  having  the 
former's  solidity  and  tho  latter's  speed,  and  possessing,  like  all 
vessels  born  of  the  fishing  and  piratical  instinct,  wonderful  sea- 
going qualities.  It  was  equally  good  for  close  and  open  waters ; 
the  play  of  its  sails,  complicated  with  stays  and  very  peculiar, 
allowed  it  to  beat  well  in  the  enclosed  bays  of  Asturia,  which 
arc  almost  basins,  passages  for  instance,  and  to  run  with  a  free 
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wind  on  the  open  Bea ;  queer  ships  o(  all  work  were  they,  good 
for  a  stagnant  pool,  good  for  an  ocean-storm.  The  ork  was 
among  ships  what  the  water-wagtail  is  among  birds,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  one  of  the  boldest;  the  wagtail  scarcely  bends 
the  reed  on  which  it  perches,  yet  traverses  the  ocean  in  its 
flight. 

The  Biscayan  oiics,  even  the  poorest,  were  ^t  and  ptunt- 
e<L 

This  tattooing  is  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  a  people, 
charming,  but  the  least  bit  savage.  The  mngnificent  motley 
of  their  mountains,  checkered  with  snows  and  meadows,  has 
taught  them  the  stem  prestige  of  ornament  at  any  price.  They 
are  poor  and  grand ;  they  put  coats-of-arms  on  their  hovels ; 
they  have  big  asses  which  they  trick  out  with  beUs,  and  big 
oxen  which  they  deck  with  feathers ;  their  carts,  whose  wheels 
you  may  hear  creaking  two  leagues  off,  are  bepainted,  carved, 
beribboned.  Tour  cobbler  has  abas-relief  over  his  door;  Saint 
Crispin  and  an  old  shoe,  but  it's  stone.  They  trim  their  leather 
jackets  with  gold  lace ;  they  don't  mend  a  tatter,  but  they  em- 
broider it.  Such  is  the  depth  and  pride  of  their  gayety.  Like 
the  Greeks, ^he  Basques  are  children  of  the  sun.  While  the 
Yalencian  shelters  his  sad  nudity  under  a  covering  of  red  wool, 
with  a  hole  for  his  head  to  go  through,  the  Oalicians  and  Bis- 
cayans  rejoice  in  fair  linen  shirts,  bleached  in  the  dew.  Their 
door-steps  and  windows  overflow  with  fresh,  blond  faces,  laugh- 
ing under  garlands  of  maize.  A  jovial  and  proud  serenity  is 
conspicuous  in  their  simple  arts,  in  their  manufactures,  in  their 
customs,  in  the  dress  of  their  girls,  in  their  songs.  Those 
colossal  ruins,  the  mountains,  become  masses  of  li^t  in  Bis- 
cay; the  simshine  circulates  through  all  their  gaps.  The  sav- 
age Jaizqnivel  is  fuU  of  idyls.  Biscay  is  the  embodied  grace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  as  Savoy  is  of  the  Alps.  In  the  perilous  bays 
a^oining  Saint  Sebastian,  Leso,  and  Fontarabia,  you  have  tem- 
pest and  cloud,  foam  spirting  above  the  capes,  rage  of  wave 
and  wind,  horror,  confusion,  and  boat-women  crowned  with 
roses.  Whoever  has  seen  the  Basque  country  wishes  to  see  it 
again.  There  is  a  blessing  on  the  land.  Two  crops  a-year,  vil- 
lages resounding  with  gayety,  a  lofty  poverty,  all  Sunday  long 
&  noise  of  guitars  and  dances,  castanets  and  love-making,  houses 
clean  and  well  lighted,  storks  in  the  steeples. 

Return  we  to  Portland,  that  harsh  mountain  of  the  coast. 

The  peninsula  of  Portland,  in  its  geometrical  projection,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  bird's  head,  the  bill  turned  toward 
the  sea,  and  the  back  of  the  head  toward  Weymouth ;  the  isth- 
mus is  the  neck. 

Portland,  to  the  great  deterioration  of  its  wild  pictnresque- 
ne^ts,  has  now  a  manufacturing  existence.  The  Portland  hills 
were  discovered  by  quarry-men  and  plasterers  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  that  time,  the  cement  called 
Roman  has  been  made  with  Portland  rock,  a  utilization  which 
enriches  the  country  and  disfigures  the  bay.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  these  coasts  were  cliffs  in  ruins,  now  they  are 
quarries  in  ruins ;  the  pickaxe  consumes  on  a  small  scale,  the 
wave  on  a  large;  hence,  a  diminution  of  beauty.  Man's 
measured  cutting  has  replaced  the  grand  waste  of  ocean. 
This  measured  cutting  has  annihilated  the  creek  where  the 
Biscayan  ork  was  moored.  To  find  any  trace  of  this  little 
harborage  now  demolished,  one  would  have  to  look  on  the 
en.stem  side  of  the  peninsula,  toward  the  point,  beyond  Folly 
Pier  and  Dirdle  Pier,  beyond  Wakeham  even,  between  the 
places  called  Ohurch-Hope  and  Southwell. 

The  creek,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  bluffs  higher  than  it 
was  wide,  was  every  moment  more  encroached  upon  by  the 
night;  the  indistinct  mist  peculiar  to  twilight  grew  thicker  in 
it;  it  was  like  the  spreading  darkness  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
the  narrow  channel,  where  the  creek  gave  passage  to  the  sea, 
marked  a  whitish  cleft  in  this  interior  darkness  where  the  wave 
wandered.  One  must  have  been  quite  close  to  perceive  the  ork 
moored  to  the  rocks,  and  hidden  as  it  were  in  the  cloak  of  their 
great  shadow.    A  plank  thrown  from  on  board  to  a  low,  flat 


projection  of  the  cliff,  the  only  point  where  one  could  land, 
connected  the  bark  with  the  shore;  black  fignres  were  walkini; 
on  this  movable  bridge,  and  crossing  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness; people  were  embarking. 

It  was  less  cold  in  the  creek  than  at  sea,  thanks  to  the 
screen  of  rock  that  rose  on  the  north  of  this  basin;  but  the 
difference  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder  these  people  from  shiv- 
ering.   So  they  made  haste. 

Twilight  has  the  effect  of  brining  out  figures  as  if  they  were 
stamped;  certain  fringes  in  the  dress  of  these  people  were  visi- 
ble, showing  that  they  belonged  to  the  class  eiilled  in  England 
the  ragged. 

Among  the  projections  of  the  cliff  a  winding  footpath  was 
just  distinguishable.  The  girl  who  hangs  her  stayiace  over  the 
back  of  an  arm-chair,  and  leaves  it  trtuling,  sketches,  without 
suspecting  it,  nearly  all  the  foot-roads  of  cliffs  and  mountains. 
The  path  leading  to  this  creek,  full  of  knots  and  angles,  almost 
perpendicular,  fitter  for  goats  than  men,  ended  at  the  platform 
where  the  plaok  was.  Cliff  roads  are  generally  of  a  steepness 
far  from  tempting ;  they  present  themselves  like  a  fiall  rather 
than  a  way,  they  crumble  under  your  feet  rather  than  lead  you 
down.  This  one,  probably  a  branch  of  some  road  on  the  plain, 
was  so  perpendicular  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  look  at.  From 
below  yon  saw  it  zigzag  up  to  the  high  ledges  of  the  cliff, 
whence  it  opened  out  upon  the  table-land  over  sundry  cleft.<(, 
and  through  a  notch  in  the  rock.  By  this  path  must  have 
come  the  passengers,  for  whom  this  bark  was  waiting  in  this 
creek. 

Around  the  movement  of  embarkation  in  the  creek,  a 
movement  evidently  scared  and  unquiet,  all  was  solitude. 
Not  a  step  was  heard,  not  a  sound,  not  a  breath.  One  could 
just  perceive  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadstead,  at  the  entrance 
of  Ringstead  Bay,  a  flotilla  of  shark-fishers,  which  had  clearly 
blundered  in  there.  These  polar  vessels  had  been  driven  from 
the  Danish  waters  into  the  English  by  the  caprice  of  tlie  deep. 
Northern  gales  play  such  tricks  on  fishermen.  These  men  bad 
just  sought  refuge  in  the  anchorage  of  Portland,  and  this  fact 
was  a  presumable  sign  of  bad  weather  and  danger  on  the  open 
sea.  Tliey  were  employed  in  casting  anchor.  The  chief  bark, 
placed  on  sentry,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  Norwegian 
flotillas,  marked  all  its  rig^ng  in  black  on  the  white  level  of 
the  sea,  ond  forward  might  be  seen  the  great  fishing-fork,  that 
bore  all  sorts  of  hooks  and  harpoons,  destined  for  the  seymnu* 
glaeialU,  the  ggualtig  aeanthia»,  and  the  squahu  spinax  niger, 
as  well  as  the  net  for  catching  the  grand  telaehe.  Except  these 
few  vessels,  all  swept  into  the  same  comer,  the  eye  recognized 
nothing  that  lived  in  the  vast  horizon  of  Portland.  At  this 
time  the  coast  was  uninhabited,  and  at  this  season  the  roadstead 
was  uninhabitable. 

Whatever  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  the  persons  whom  the 
Biscayan  ork  was  to  carry  off,  hurried  their  departure  none  the 
less  for  it.  They  formed,  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  a  sort  of 
group,  busy  and  confused,  rapid  in  Jheir  movements.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  impossible  to  see  if 
they  were  old  or  young.  The  indistinctness  of  evening  mixed 
them  up,  like  the  figures  in  a  rough  sketch.  A  mask  of  shade 
was  upon  their  faces.  They  were  profiles  on  the  night  Thefr 
number  was  eight,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  probably  women, 
not  easy  to  distinguish  under  the  rags  and  tags  in  which  the 
whole  group  was  muffled,  accoutrements  which  were  no  longer 
either  men's  or  women's  dresses.    Tatters  have  no  sex. 

A  smaller  shadow,  going  and  coming  among  the  large  ones, 
indicated  a  dwarf  or  a  child. 

It  was  a  child. 

n. 

ISOLATION. 

This  is  what  might  have  been  observed  on  closer  inspec- 
tion. 

All  wore  long  cloaks,  full  of  holes  and  patches,  but  made 
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of  stout  cloth,  hiding  them  up  to  the  eyes  if  required — a  good 
protection  against  the  north  wind  and  the  curious.  They  moved 
iritb  agihty  under  these  cloaks.  Most  of  them,  instead  of  hats, 
H'ore  a  handkerchief  rolled  round  the  head,  a  sort  of  rudi- 
mentary turban  used  hy  Spaniards.  This  liead-gear  was  not  at 
all  extraordinary  in  England.  The  South,  just  then,  was  in 
fasbioo  at  the  North,  probably  because  the  North  used  to 
beat  the  South.  It  triumphed  over  what  it  admired.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Castilian  was  an  elegant  court  dia- 
lect with  Elizabeth.  To  speak  English  before  the  English 
qneen  was  almost  "shocking."  To  be  influenced  a  little  by 
the  manners  of  those,  to  whom  he  gives  law,  is  the  custom  of 
the  barbarous  victor  in  face  of  the  polite  vanquished.  The 
Tartar  contemplates  and  imitates  the  Chinaman.  This  is  why 
Spanish  fashions  penetrated  into  England,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  English  interests  were  working  themselves  into  Spain. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  embarking  group  looked  like  a  leader. 
He  wore  Spanish  buskins,  liis  rags  were  embroidered  and  gilt, 
and  a  spangled  waistcoat  shone  under  his  cloak  like  a  fish's 
belly.  Another  pulled  down  over  his  face  a  great  felt  hat 
shaped  like  a  tombrero.  This  hat  had  no  hole  for  a  pipe — 
mark  of  a  learned  roan. 

Over  his  tatters,  on  the  principle  that  a  man's  coat  makes  a 
heir's  cloak,  the  child  wore,  or  was  wrapped  in,  an  old  reefing- 
jacket  that  reached  to  his  knees.  His  size  denoted  a  boy  of 
ten  or  eleven.    He  was  barefoot. 

The  crew  of  the  ork  consisted  of  a  master  and  two  men. 
Probably  she  came  from  Spain,  and  was  returning  thither. 
Doubtless  she  was  on  secret  service  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  persons  whom  she  was  ahont  to  take  in  kept  whisper- 
ing together. 

Strangely  mixed  was  the  mutual  whispering  of  these  crea- 
tores:  now  a  Spanish  word,  now  a  German,  now  a  French; 
sometimes  Welsh,  sometimes  Basque.  It  was  a  pat&it,  unless 
it  was  slang. 

They  seemed  to  he  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  same  band.  The 
crew  were  probably  of  themselves,  since  they  connived  at  their 
departure. 

This  diverse  troop  seemed  a  company  of  comrades,  perhaps 
a  set  of  accomplices. 

Had  there  been  a  little  more  light,  and  had  one  regarded 
them  a  little  carefully,  there  might  have  been  seen  on  these 
people  chaplets  and  scapularies  half  concealed  under  their 
rags.  One  of  the  might-be  women  raized  with  the  group 
had  a  rosary  nearly  equal  in  the  size  of  its  beads  to  a  dervish's, 
and  easy  to  recognize  as  a  rosary  of  Llanymthefi'y,  called  also 
Llandiffry. 

Had  it  not  been  so  dark,  one  might  also  have  observed 
a  Nuegtra  Seflora  with  her  nitlo,  carved  and  gilt,  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  ork,  probably  the  Basque  Virgin,  a  sort  oi  panagia 
of  the  old  Oantabrians.  Under  this  image,  which  took  the 
place  of  a  figure-head,  was  a  cage  for  combustibles,  at  present 
nnhghted,  an  excess  of  precaution  which  showed  extreme  care 
for  concealment.  This  flre-cage  was  clearly  for  two  purposes ; 
when  lit,  it  burned  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  also  lighted  the 
sea,  like  a  beacon  doing  duty  as  church  candle. 

The  cutwater,  long-curved  and  sharp  under  the  bowsprit, 
»prang  from  the  bow  like  a  crescent  horn.  Low  down  in  the 
cutwater,  nnder  the  Virgin's  feet,  knelt  an  angel,  his  back 
azainst  the  stem,  and  his  wings  spread,  regarding  the  horizon 
tbroogb  a  spy-glass.    The  angel  was  gilt  like  the  Virgin. 

In  the  cutwater  were  openings  and  passages  to  admit  the 
waves,  another  chance  for  gilding  and  arabesque. 

Under  the  Virgin  was  painted,  in  gilt  capitals,  the  word 
Matutina,  the  ship's  name,  now  illegible  by  reason  of  the 
darkness. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  deposited,  in  the  pell-mell  dis- 
order of  their  flight,  the  lading  which  these  passengers  took 
with  them,  and  which,  thanks  to  the  plank  serving  as  gang- 
way,  passed  rapidly  from  the  shore  into  the  vessel.    Bogs 


of  biscuit,  a  keg  of  stockfish,  a  box  of  portable  sonp,  three 
barrels,  one  of  fresh  water,  one  of  malt,  one  of  tar,  five  or  six 
bottles  of  ale,  an  old  portmanteau,  with  straps  and  bnckleB, 
some  trunks,  some  chests,  a  ball  of  tow  for  torches  and  signals, 
such  was  this  lading.  These  ragged  gentry  had  baggage,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  wandering  life;  walking  beggars  are 
obliged  to  own  something ;  at  times  they  would  fiun  fly  away 
like  birds,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without  abandoning  their 
means  of  livelihood.  Whatever  their  wandering  business  may 
be,  they  must  have  boxes  of  tools  and  instruments  to  work 
with.  So  these  men  carried  this  luggage,  an  encumbrance  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  to  transport  all  these  traps  to 
the  bottom  of  such  a  cliff.  The  £!hct,  moreover,  disclosed  an 
intention  of  quitting  for  good.  No  time  was  lost ;  there  was  a 
continual  movement  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore;  each  took  his  part  of  the  work;  one  car- 
ried a  bag,  another  a  box.  The  possible  or  probable  women  in 
this  mixed  mass  worked  like  the  rest.  The  child  was  over- 
loaded. 

It  may  be  donbted  if  this  child  had  father  or  mother  in  the 
band.  They  took  no  notice  of  him.  They  made  him  work,  that 
was  all.  He  seemed,  not  a  child  in  a  family,  but  a  slave  in  a 
tribe.    He  waited  on  everybody,  and  nobody  spoke  to  him. 

But  he  made  haste,  and,  like  all  the  doubtful  troop  of  which 
he  formed  a  part,  seemed  to  have  only  one  thought,  that  of  em- 
barking speedily.  Did  he  know  why?  Probably  not.  He 
hurried  mechanically,  because  he  saw  the  others  hurry. 

The  ork  was  a  decked  vessel.  The  stowage  of  the  freight 
in  the  hold  was  promptly  arranged ;  the  moment  had  come  to 
weigh  anchor.  The  last  case  bad  been  landed  on  the  deck ; 
there  were  only  the  men  to  ship.  Those  two  of  the  band  who 
appeared  to  be  their  women  were  already  on  board ;  sis,  in- 
cluding the  child,  were  still  on  the  low  platform  of  the  clift'.  A 
movement  of  departure  was  made  in  the  vessel,  the  master 
seized  the  tiller,  a  sailor  took  an  axe  to  cut  the  mooring  cable. 
To  cut  it,  a  sign  of  haste;  one  casts  off  when  there  is  time.  He 
of  the  six  who  seemed  their  chief,  and  had  spangles  on  his  rags, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  Andamot  ("We  are  going").  The  boy 
darted  toward  the  plank,  to  pass  first.  As  he  was  putting  his 
foot  on  it,  two  of  the  men,  rushing  forward  at  the  risk  of  throw- 
ing him  into  the  water,  entered  before  him ;  a  third  shouldered 
him  aside  and  passed ;  the  fourth  kept  him  off  with  his  fist  and 
followed  the  third ;  the  fifth,  who  was  the  chief,  bounded  into 
the  bark  rather  than  entered  it,  and,  as  he  leaped  in,  pushed 
with  his  heel  the  plank,  which  fell  into  the  sea ;  an  axe-stroke 
severed  the  cable,  the  tiUer  shifted,  the  ork  left  the  shore, 
and  the  boy  remained  on  land. 

III. 

SOUTUDB. 

The  boy  remained  motionless  on  the  rock,  his  eyes  fixed. 
He  uttered  no  call.  He  made  no  remonstrance.  Tet  it  was 
unexpected ;  but  he  stud  not  a  word.  In  the  ship  there  was 
the  same  silence.  On  both  sides  a  mute  acceptance  of  the  in- 
creasing interval.  Not  a  cry  from  the  child  to  these  men,  not 
an  adieu  fi'om  these  men  to  the  child.  It  was  like  a  separation 
of  shades  on  the  banks  of  a  Styx.  The  child,  as  if  nailed  to 
the  rock  which  the  high  tide  was  beginning  to  wash,  looked 
after  the  departing  ship.  He  seemed  to  understand — what? 
The  dark. 

Another  moment,  and  the  ork  had  reached  and  entered  the 
strait  which  led  out  of  the  creek.  The  top  of  the  mast  was 
visible  against  the  clear  sky  above  the  cloven  blocks  through 
which,  as  between  two  walls,  the  strait  wound  its  way.  The 
topmast  quivered  above  the  rooks,  and  seemed  to  sink  into 
them.  It  disappeared.  All  was  over.  The  bark  had  gained 
the  sea. 

The  child  beheld  this  disappearance,  astonished,  but  reflect- 
ing.   His  stupefaction  waa  complicated  with  a  dork  proof  of 
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what  life  is.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  some  experience  in  this  young 
creatnre.  Perhaps  he  was  already  a  judge.  Trials,  come  too 
soon,  sometimes  form  in  the  depth  of  childhood's  dim  reflections 
a  strange  and  fearful  balance,  in  which  these  poor  little  souls 
weigh  their  God. 

Feeling  himself  innocent,  he  submitted.  Not  a  complaint. 
The  irreproachable  reproaches  not. 

The  brusque  elimination  made  of  him  could  not  wring  from 
him  even  a  gesture.  He  seemed  to  stiffen  from  within.  Under 
this  sudden  assault  of  fate,  which  threatened  to  put  the  end  of 
his  existence  almost  before  its  beginning,  the  boy  did  not  bend. 
He  received  this  thunder-stroke  upright. 

To  one  who  could  have  seei\  him  thus  astonished  but  not 
crushed,  it  would  have  been  evident  that,  in  the  group  who 
were  abandoning  him,  nothing  loved  him,  and  he  loved  noth- 
ing. 

Thoughtful,  he  forgot  the  cold.  Suddenly  the  water  moist- 
ened his  feet ;  the  tide  was  rising ;  a  breath  passed  through  his 
hair ;  the  gale  was  coming.  He  shuddered.  In  waking  from 
his  trance  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

He  cast  his  eyes  around  him.    He  was  alone. 

Till  that  day  there  had  been  for  him  no  other  men  on  earth 
than  those  now  in  the  ork.    These  men  had  just  fled. 

Let  us  add,  strange  as  it  must  sound,  that  these  men,  the 
only  ones  whom  he  knew,  were  unknown  to  him.  He  could 
not  have  told  who  they  were. 

His  infancy  had  been  passed  among  them,  without  his  feel- 
ing that  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  in  contact  with  them ; 
nothing  more. 

And  now  they  had  just  forgotten  him. 

He  had  no  money  about  him,  no  shoes  on  his  feet,  hardly 
clothes  on  his  back,  not  even  a  bit  of  bread  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  winter  and  night ;  he  had  several  leagues  to  go  be- 
fore reaching  a  human  dwelling. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was.  He  knew  nothing,  except  that 
those  who  came  with  him  to  the  border  of  this  sea  had  gone 
away  without  him.  He  felt  himself  put  out  of  life.  He  felt 
his  kind  give  way  from  under  him. 

He  was  ten  years  old. 

The  boy  was  in  a  desert,  between  depths  where  he  saw 
the  night  rise,  and  depths  where  he  heard  the  waves  growl. 

He  stretched  his  thin  little  arms  and  yawned.  Then  sud- 
denly, like  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  bravely  shaking 
off  his  lethargy,  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel — or  a  clown 
if  you  will— he  turned  his  back  to  the  creek  and  began  to 
mount  along  the  cliff.  Alert  and  fearless  of  danger,  he  scaled 
the  path,  left  it,  came  back  to  it.  He  was  now  hurrying  toward 
the  land  as  if  he  had  a  map  of  his  route.  Yet  he  was  going 
nowhere.  He  was  hastening  without  an  object,  like  a  fugitive 
before  destiny. 

Man  climbs,  brutes  creep  up ;  he  climbed  and  crept.  The 
Portland  bluffs  looking  toward  the  south,  there  was  scarcely 
any  snow  on  the  path.  But  what  there  was  had  been  convert- 
ed by  the  intense  cold  into  powder,  inconvenient  enough  to 
walk  in.  The  boy  got  on  as  he  best  could.  His  man's  jacket, 
too  large  for  him,  was  an  additional  encumbrance.  From  time 
to  time  he  found  on  an  overhanging  ledge,  or  in  a  declivity,  a 
little  ice  which  tripped  him  up.  After  hanging  some  moments 
over  the  precipice,  he  would  hook  himself  on  to  a  dry  branch 
or  projecting  stone.  Once  he  had  to  do  with  a  flawed  vein  of 
rock  which  suddenly  crumbled  under  him,  drawing  him  along  in, 
its  ruin.  These  clefts  in  flawed  rocks  are  treacherous.  The 
child  slid  for  some  seconds  like  a  tile  on  a  roof;  he  rolled  down 
to  the  very  verge  of  destruction  and  clutched  a  tuft  of  grass 
just  in  time  to  save  himself  He  did  not  scream  at  the  abyss 
any  more  than  he  had  screamed  at  the  men ;  having  made  good 
his  footing,  he  recommenced  the  ascent  in  silence.  The  face  of 
the  cliff  was  lofty,  so  that  he  met  with  changes  and  chances. 
Darkness  increased  the  size  of  the  precipice.  This  perpen- 
dicular rock  had  no  end.    It  receded  before  the  boy  in  the 


heights  above.  The  summit  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  as  he 
rose.  Even  in  the  act  of  climbing,  he  gazed  on  the  black 
entablature,  placed  like  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  sky.  At 
last  he  reached  the  top. 

He  leaped  upon  the  upland.  We  might  almost  say  he 
landed,  for  he  issued  from  the  gulf. 

Hardly  was  he  off  the  cliff  when  he  shivered.  He  felt  in  his 
face  the  night  gale  biting  him.  The  sharp  northwest  wind  was 
blowing.  He  hugged  his  sailor's  jacket  against  his  breast  It 
was  a  good  garment.  In  naval  language  it  is  called  a  sou'west- 
er, because  this  kind  of  woollen  coat  is  impenetrable  by  the 
southwest  rains. 

The  child,  having  reached  the  upland,  stopped,  planted  his 
two  naked  feet  firmly  on  the  frozen  soil,  and  looked  around. 

Behind  huu  the  sea,  before  him  the  land,  overhead  the 
heaven.  But  a  heaven  without  stars.  An  opaque  mist  masked 
the  zenith. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  rocky  wall,  he  found  himself 
turned  toward  the  land,  and  looked  at  that  first.  It  stretched 
before  him  far  as  he  could  see,  flat,  frozen,  covered  with  snow. 
Some  tufts  of  heath  shivered  here  and  there.  No  roads  visible. 
Nothing,  not  even  a  shepherd's  hut.  In  some  spots  were  seen 
pale,  eddying  wreaths,  whirlwinds  of  fine  snow  torn  from  earth 
by  the  gale  and  flying  away.  The  horizon  was  plated,  as  it  were, 
with  successive  undulations  of  land,  now  suddenly  wrapped  in 
mist.  The  great  wan  plains  were  disappearing  under  the  white 
fog.  Profound  silence ;  the  expanse  of  infinity,  the  quiet  of  the 
tomb. 

The  child  turned  round  to  the  sea. 

The  sea  was  as  white  as  the  land,  the  one  with  snow,  the 
other  with  foam.  Nothing  could  be  so  melancholy  as  the  light 
of  this  double  whiteness.  Some  night  illuminations  have  very 
hard  and  clean  shadows;  the  sea  was  steel,  the  clifis  ebony. 
From  the  elevation  at  which  the  boy  stood,  Portland  Bay  tip- 
peared  almost  as  on  a  map,  all  wan  within  its  semicircle  of 
hills ;  there  was  something  dreamy  about  this  nocturnal  land- 
scape, a  pale  circle  enclosed  in  a  dark  crescent.  The  moon 
sometimes  presents  a  similar  appearance.  From  one  cape  to 
the  other,  along  all  the  coast,  not  a  single  spark  could  be 
seen  to  indicate  a  hearth-flre,  a  window-light,  an  inhabited 
house.  On  earth,  as  in  heaven,  there  was  absence  of  light ;  not 
a  lamp  below,  not  a  star  above.  The  wide,  smooth  waves  of 
the  gulf  were  here  and  there  suddenly  uplifted.  The  wind  dis- 
arranged and  wrinkled  them  like  table-cloths.  The  fleeing 
bark  was  still  visible  in  the  bay,  a  black  triangle  gliding  over 
the  livid  waves.  Far  off,  the  watery  wastes  were  vaguely  agi- 
tated, in  the  gloomy  visible  darkness  of  immensity. 

The  Matutina  shot  swiftly  along.  She  grew  smaller  every 
moment.  Nothing  is  so  rapid  as  the  melting  away  of  a  ship 
in  the  sea  distance.  At  one  moment  she  lit  her  bow  lantern ; 
probably  the  darkness  about  her  was  growing  troublesome, 
and  the  helmsman  felt  the  need  of  light  on  the  water.  This 
luminous  point,  this  spark  visible  from  afar,  clung  sadly  to 
the  high,  long,  black  shape.  It  was  like  a  winding-sheet  up- 
right and  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  some  one  prowl- 
ing under  it  with  a  star  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  stonn  threatening  in  the  air.  The  child  did 
not  regard  it,  but  a  sailor  would  have  treiiible<l.  It  was  that 
moment  of  prescient  anxiety  when  it  seems  as  if  the  elements 
are  about  to  become  persons,  and  we  are  going  to  be  present 
at  the  mysterious  transformation  of  the  wind  into  Aquilo.-  The 
sea  will  be  Ocean ;  the  forces  of  Nature  will  reveal  themselves 
as  wills;  what  we  take  for  a  thing  is  a  soul.  We  shall  soon 
see.  Hence  comes  horror ;  the  soul  of  man  fears  to  be  thus 
confronted  with  the  soul  of  Nature. 

Chaos  was  coming  on  the  stage.  The  wind,  ruffling  the 
fog,  and  piling  up  tlie  clouds  behind,  was  arranging  the  scenery 
for  that  terrible  play  of  wave  and  winter  which  is  called  a 
snow-storm. 

The  symptom  of  retuminft  ships  showed  itself    Within  a 
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few  minutes  the  roadstead  was  no  longer  empty.  Scared  barks,  ; 
hurrying  toward  the  anchorage,  rose  to  view  at  every  moment 
behind  the  capes.  Some  doubled  Portland  Hill,  others  Sainte  | 
Albans'  head.  Sails  were  coming  from  the  farthest  distance. 
It  was  who  should  find  a  refuge  first.  Southward,  the  dark- 
ness was  increasing,  and  the  clouds,  full  of  the  night,  were 
descending  on  the  sea.  The  weight  of  the  overhanging  storm 
monmAilly  hushed  the  waves.  It  was  not  a  time  for  starting. 
Tet  the  ork  had  gone. 

She  had  steered  southward,  was  already  oat  of  the  golf  and 
on  the  open  sea.  Sqddenly  the  wind  blew  a  squall ;  the  Matu- 
tina,  which  could  still  be  clearly  seen,  covered  herself  with  can- 
vas, as  if  resolved  to  profit  by  the  hurricane.  It  was  a  north- 
wester, sullen  and  angry;  it  fell  on  the  ork  with  stubborn 
fury.  Taken  in  flank,  the  vessel  heeled  over,  but  did  not  hesi- 
tate, and  kept  out  to  sea.  This  indicated  a  flight  rather  than 
a  voyage,  less  fear  of  the  sea  than  of  the  land,  and  more 
anxiety  about  the  pursuit  of  men  than  about  that  of  the  winds. 

Passing  through  all  the  stages  of  diminution,  she  buried 
herself  in  the  horizon ;  the  little  star  which  she  trailed  with 
her,  into  the  shadow,  grew  pale ;  the  ork,  melting  more  and 
more  into  the  night,  disappeared,  this  time  forever.  At  least 
the  boy  seemed  to  understand  it  so.  He  ceased  looking  at  the 
sea.  His  eyes  went  back  to  the  plains,  the  downs,  the  hills, 
the  places  where  it  was  perhaps  not  impossible  to  find  some- 
thing alive.     He  started  in  this  unknown  land. 

IV. 

gimsTioNB. 

What  was  this  frigitive  band  that  had  left  this  child  be- 
hind?   Were  these  runaways  Compraehieot  f 

We  have  already  seen  in  detail  the  measures  taken  by 
William  III.,  and  voted  by  Parliament,  against  the  malefactors, 
male  and  female,  called  Compraehieot,  or  Comprapequefiot,  or 
CheyUu. 

There  are  enactments  that  have  a  scattering  efi^ect.  This 
statute  falling  on  the  Comprachicos  caused  a  general  flight, 
not  only  of  the  Oomprachicos,  but  of  vagabonds  of  every  kind. 
It  was  a  regular  devil-take-the-hindmost.  Most  of  the  Com- 
prachicos went  back  to  Spain.  We  have  said  that  many  of 
them  were  Basques. 

The  first  result  of  this  law  to  protect  childhood  was  singular 
enough — a  sadden  abandonment  of  children.  The  penal  statute 
brought  forth  at  once  a  crowd  of  foundlings,  that  is  to  say  lost- 
h'ngs.  Nothing  easier  to  understand.  Every  wandering  troop 
that  contained  a  child  was  suspected ;  the  mere  fact  of  the 
child's  presence  was  an  information.  These  are  probably  Com- 
prachicos— such  was  the  first  idea  of  the  sheriff,  the  provost,  the 
constable.  Arrests  and  investigations  followed.  People,  sim- 
ply wretched,  reduced  to  prowl  about  begging,  were  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  passing  for  Comprachicos,  which  they  were  not — 
but  the  weak  are  shy  of  the  possible  mistakes  of  justice.  Be- 
sides, these  vagabond  families  are  habitually  timorous.  The 
charge  against  the  Comprachicos  was  the  utilization  of  others' 
children.  But  such  are  the  comminglings  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  for  a  father  and  mother  to 
prove  that  their  own  child  waa  theirs.  Where  did  you  get 
this  child  ?  How  could  they  prove  that  he  came  from  God  ? 
The  child  became  a  danger;  they  got  rid  of  him:  fiight  was 
eader  alone ;  father  and  mother  decided  to  lose  him,  it  might 
be  in  a  wood,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  a  well.  Drowned 
children  were  found  in  cisterns. 

Let  as  add  that,  in  imitation  of  England,  the  Comprachicos 
were  from  that  time  fair  game  all  over  Europe.  The  signal  for 
pursuit  had  been  given.  There  is  nothing  like  setting  a  mark 
on  people.  Henceforth,  there  was  rivalry  among  all  the  police- 
forces  to  seize  them,  and  the  alguazil  kept  as  sharp  a  watch 
as  the  constable.  Only  twenty-three  years  ago,  you  might  still 
read,  on  a  stone  of  the  gate  of  Otero,  an  inscrip^on  untrans- 


latable— for  the  wording  of  law  disregards  decency — ^marking, 
moreover,  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way,  the  shade  of  difference 
between  the  child-trader  and  the  kidnapper.  Here  it  is  in 
the  original  rough  Spanish:  Aqui  quedan  lot  orejat  de  los 
eompraehieot  y  la*  holsae  de  lot  robanitiot.  Mientrat  que  »e 
can  elloa  al  trabajo  de  mar.  You  see  that  the  confiscation  of 
their  ears,  etc.,  did  not  hinder  them  from  going  to  the  galleys. 
So  there  was  a  general  rout  of  the  vagabonds.  They  started 
in  fear,  they  arrived  in  a  tremble.  Along  all  the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope these  stealthy  arrivals  were  watched.  It  was  impossible 
for  a  band  to  embark  with  a  child,  for  it  was  dangerous  to  dis- 
embark with  one.    To  lose  the  child  was  the  shortest  way. 

Who  had  cast  off  the  child,  whom  we  have  just  seen  darkly 
in  the  dark  solitude  of  Portland  ? 

Probably  some  Oomprachicos. 


THE  TREE  OF  HUMAN  CJTEEVEXTION. 

It  might  be  about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  wind  had 
lulled,  a  sign  that  it  would  soon  rise  again.  The  boy  was  on 
the  extreme  south  upland  of  Portland  point. 

Portland  is  a  peninsula.  But  the  child  knew  not  what  a 
peninsula  was,  and  did  not  even  know  the  word  Portland. 
But  one  thing  he  did  know,  that  a  person  may  walk  till  he 
drops.  An  idea  is  a  guide,  but  he  had  no  ideas.  They  had 
brought  him  there,  and  left  him  there.  J%«y  and  there,  these 
two  riddles,  represented  his  whole  destiny ;  they  were  the 
human  race,  there  was  the  universe.  Here  below  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  starting-point  except  the  small  portion  of  ground  where 
he  placed  his  heel,  hard  gronnd  it  was  too,  and  cold  to  his 
naked  feet.  In  the  great  world  opening  all  around  him  in 
the  dim  twilight,  what  was  there  for  this  child  ?    Nothing. 

Toward  this  nothing  he  was  advancing. 

AU  around  him  spoke  of  the  total  absence  of  man. 

He  crossed  the  first  plateau  diagonally,  then  a  second,  then 
a  third.  At  the  end  of  each,  the  boy  found  a  break  in  the 
ground;  the  slope  was  sometimes  abrupt^  but  always  short;  for 
the  high,  barren  downs  of  Portland  point  are  Uke  great  flag- 
stones partly  overlapping.  The  south  side  seems  to  underlie 
the  preceding  plain,  and  the  north  ride  rises  above  the  next 
one.  These  places  the  boy  had  to  cross  by  jumping,  which  he 
did  with  much  agility.  From  time  to  time  he  checked  his 
progress,  and  seemed  to  hold  counsel  with  himself.  The  night 
was  growing  very  dark,  and  his  range  of  vision  shortening;  he 
could  only  see  a  few  steps  off. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  listened  a  moment,  and  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head  showed  his  satisfaction,  as  he  turned  rapidly 
and  made  for  a  moderate  elevation  which  he  perceived  dimly 
on  his  right,  at  that  spot  of  the  plain  which  was  nearest  the 
cliff.  On  this  eminence  was  a  form  which,  through  the  mist, 
resembled  a  tree.  The  child  had  just  heard  in  that  quarter 
a  noise,  which  was  not  the  noise  of  the  wind  or  the  sea, 
neither  was  it  the  cry  of  any  animal.  He  thought  some  one 
was  there. 

A  few  stride.8  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  mound.  There 
was  some  one  there,  sure  enough. 

The  doubtful  object  on  the  top  of  the  elevation  was  now 
clearly  visible.  It  was  like  a  great  arm  rising  straight  out  of 
the  earth.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  arm  a  sort  of  forefinger, 
propped  underneath  by  its  thumb,  reached  out  horizontally. 
This  arm,  this  thumb,  and  this  forefinger,  traced  a  carpenter's 
square  against  the  sky.  At  the  junction  of  this  sort  of  thumb 
and  sort  of  finger  was  a  cord  from  which  hung  something  black 
and  shapeless.  This  cord,  moved  by  the  wind,  made  a  noise 
like  a  chain,  and  this  was  the  sound  which  the  child  had  beard. 

The  cord,  seen  close,  was  what  its  sound  denoted,  a  chain ; 
a  ship-chain  with  half-solid  rings. 

By  that  mysterious  law  of  amalgamation  which,  throughout 
all  nature,  accumulates  appearances  upon  realities,  the  places 
the  hour,  the  mist,  the  tragic  sea,  the  distant  agitations  in  the 
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horizon,  all  heaped  themselves  on  this  profile  and  made  it  deem 
of  enormons  size. 

The  object  attached  to  the  chain  resembled  a  large  sheath. 
It  was  swaddled  like  an  infant  and  as  tall  as  a  man.  The  npper 
part  was  round,  and  the  end  of  the  chiun  wound  abont  it.  The 
bottom  was  jagged,  and  bones  came  throagh  the  holes. 

A  light  breeze  shook  the  chain,  and  that  which  hung  on  the 
ch^  waved  softly.  This  passive  mass  obeyed  the  vague  qoiv- 
erings  of  suironnding  space.  It  had  an  indefinable  horror; 
the  fear  which  makes  objects  disproportionate  had  almost 
taken  away  its  size  in  leaving  its  sh^e.  It  was  an  essence  of 
blackness  with  an  aspect  of  its  own,  night  above  and  night 
within.  It  was  a  prey  to  sepnlohral  exaggeration.  Twilights, 
moon-rises,  and  star-sets,  the  clouds,  those  log-lines  of  space, 
all  the  winds  of  the  compass,  had  finally  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  this  visible  nonentity.  This  block  hanging  in  the 
wind  shared  the  impersonality  scattered  far  over  sea  and  sky, 
and  the  darkness  was  finishing  the  thing  that  had  been  a  man. 

It  was  that  which  no  longer  is. 

To  be  a  remnant — ^hnman  language  cannot  express  the 
idea.  To  exist  iio  longer  and  yet  to  persist,  to  be  in  the  golf 
and  out  of  it,  to  reappear  above  the  wave  of  Death  as  if  refus- 
ing to  be  swallowed  up — ^there  is  a  certain  amount  of  impossi- 
bility mixed  with  such  realities,  and  therefore  they  are  unspeak- 
able. This  being — ^if  it  was  a  being — this  sombre  witness — 
here  were  remains  and  terrible  remains.  Remains  of  what? 
First  of  nature,  then  of  society.     Cipher,  and  total. 

The  elements  in  their  unmitigated  rigor  had  it  at  their 
meroy.  The  profound  forgetfidness  of  solitude  encompassed 
it  Exposed  to  unknown  adventures,  without  defence  against 
the  will  of  the  darkness,  it  was  forever  saffermg.  The  hurri- 
canes were  upon  it,  fulfilling  their  gloomy  mission. 

This  spectre  was  given  up  to  plunder.  It  suffered  that 
horrible  outrage,  putrefaction  in  the  open  ur.  An  outlaw 
of  the  coffin,  it  was  annihilated  without  reposing,  falling  into 
a^es  by  summer  and  into  mud  by  w^inter.  Death  needs  a  veil, 
the  tomb  requires  modesty;  there  was  no  veil,  no  modesty  here. 
Shamdess  and  open  rottenness.  When  Death  shows  his  work, 
he  is  impudent.  He  insults  all  the  decencies  of  the  shade 
when  working  outside  of  bis  laboratory,  the  t<Hnb. 

This  dead  creature  was  stripped.  Stripping  the  stripped, 
inexorable  end.  No  more  marrow  in  his  bones,  no  more 
entrails  in  his  stomach,  no  more  voice  in  his  throat.  A  corpse 
is  a  pocket,  turned  inside  out  and  emptied  by  death.  If  he 
had  possessed  a  personality,  where  was  it?  Perhaps  still 
there,  and  that  was  grievous  to  think  of  Something  flitting 
around,  something  chained.  Oan  one  imagine  a  more  ghastly 
feature  (tf  darkness  ? 

There  are  reaMties  here  below  resembling  egresses  to  the 
unknown,  by  which  it  seems  possible  for  our  thoughts  to  go 
out,  and  which  our  conjectures  seize  upon.  Imagination  has 
its  compelle  intrare.  Pass  through  certain  places  and  before 
certain  ohrjects ;  yon  cannot  help  stopping,  giving  yourself  up 
to  dreams  and  letting  your  mind  go  on.  In  the  invisible  there 
are  dim  gates  i^ar.  None  could  have  lighted  on  this  dead 
man  without  meditating. 

He  was  wasting  silently,  but  on  a  great  scale.  His  blood 
had  been  drunk,  his  skin  eaten,  his  flesh  stolen.  Nothing  had 
passed  without  taking  something  from  him.  December  had 
borrowed  of  him  its  cold,  midnight  its  terrors,  the  iron  its 
rust,  the  plague  its  miasma,  the  flower  its  perfume.  His  slow 
disintegration  was  a  toU — a  toU  paid  by  the  corpse  to  wind, 
rain,  and  dew,  birds,  and  reptiles.  AU  the  dark  hands  of  night 
had  mnunaged  this  body. 

A  strange,  indescribable  dweller  this,  who  dwelt  in  the 
night  He  was  in  a  plain  and  on  a  hill,  and  he  was  not  there. 
He  could  bo  touched,  and  yet  he  had  vanished.  He  was  some- 
thing shadowy  that  made  the  darkness  complete.  After  the 
disappearance  of  the  day,  in  the  vast,  still  gloom,  he  was 
gloomily  of  a  piece  with  every  thing.    By  his  mere  presence 


be  increased  the  melancholy  of  the  storm  and  the  calm  of  the 
stars.  The  inexpressible  sense  of  the  desert  became  concrete 
in  him.  Waif  of  an  unknown  destiny,  he  figured  in  all  the 
savage  concealments  of  night.  In  his  mystery  was  a  vague 
reflection  of  all  enigmas. 

All  round  him  was  sensible  a  diminution  of  life,  as  it 
were,  which  went  to  the  very  depths.  The  inanimate  neigh 
borhood  had  less  certainty  and  confidence.  The  shudder  of 
the  grasses  and  brushwood,  a  lonely  melancholy,  an  anxiety 
that  seemed  conscious,  tragically  appropriated  all  the  landscape 
for  this  dark  figure  hanging  by  its  chain.  The  presence  of  a 
spectre  on  the  horizon  aggravates  solitude. 

It  was  a  phantom,  implacable  because  exposed  to  blasts 
that  were  never  lulled.  The  eternal  commotion  made  it  ter^ 
rible.  It  seemed,  fearful  to  say,  a  centre  of  space,  with  some- 
thing immense  resting  on  it.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  that 
equity,  dimly  seen  and  defied  here,  which  is  beyond  our  jus- 
tice. In  its  sojourn  outside  the  tomb,  men's  vengeance  was 
mixed  with  its  own.  It  bore  testimony  in  the  twilight  and 
the  desert.  It  proved  that  matter  may  disquiet  us,  for  the 
matter  before  which  we  tremble  is  the  ruin  of  our  spiritual 
body.  For  dead  matter  to  trouble  us,  mind  must  have  inltabited 
it.  This  object  denounced  the  lower  law  to  the  higher.  Placed 
there  by  man,  it  wmted  for  God.  Huge,  fantastic  shadows,  with 
all  the  dubious  turns  of  cloud  and  wave,  floated  above  it 

Behind  this  viaon  was  some  dark,  indefinite  obstacle. 
Around  this  corpse  was  infinity,  broken  by  nothing ;  not  a 
tree,  not  a  roof,  not  a  traveller.  When  the  vastness  that  over- 
hangs us,  be  it  heaven  or  abyss,  life,  death,  eternity,  appears 
open,  it  is  then  that  we  feel  every  thing  inaccessible,  shut 
off,  walled  up.  The  opening  of  the  infinite  is  the  most  for- 
midable closing. 

Before  this  thing  stood  the  child,  mute,  astonished,  staring. 

For  a  man  it  would  have  been  a  gallows,  for  the  boy  it  was 
a  ghost  Where  the  man  would  have  seen  the  body,  the  boy 
saw  the  spectre.     Besides,  he  did  not  understand  it. 

There  are  fascinations  of  all  kinds.  There  was  <me  on  the 
top  of  this  mound.  The  child  took  a  step,  then  two.  He 
ascended,  though  he  wanted  to  descend,  and  advanced,  though 
he  wanted  to  retreat. 

Bold,  yet  trembling,  he  went  to  make  a  close  examination 
of  the  phantom.  When  he  had  arrived  imder  the  gibbet,  he 
raised  his  head  and  took  a  survey. 

The  phantom  was  tarred ;  in  places  it  shone.  The  child 
could  make  out  the  face.  It  was  coated  with  bitumen,  and  this 
sticky,  tenacious  mask  seemed  to  shape  itself  by  the  nocturnal 
reflections.  The  boy  saw  the  mouth,  which  was  a  hole,  the 
nose,  which  was  a  hole,  the  eyes,  which  were  two  holes.  The 
body  was  wrapped  and  almost  packed  in  a  coarse  canvas  im- 
pregnated with  naphtha.  This  canvas  was  rotten  and  cracked. 
A  knee  passed  through.  One  slit  exposed  the  ribs.  Part  was 
body,  part  bones.  The  face  was  clay-color;  some  slugs  had 
wandered  over  it,  leaving  vague  silvery  ribbons.  The  can- 
vas, sticking  to  the  bones,  brought  them  out,  like  the  drapery  of 
a  statue.  The  skuU,  cracked  and  split,  was  parted  like  a  rotten 
fruit.  The  teeth  had  remained  human;  they  had  preserved 
their  smile.  A  departing  cry  seemed  to  sound  in  the  open 
mouth.  There  were  some  whisker-hairs  on  the  cheeks,  and 
the  head,  hanging  on  one  side,  seemed  to  pay  attention. 

There  had  been  recent  restoration.  The  face  was  freshly 
tarred,  as  well  as  the  knee  which  projected  through  the  can- 
vas, and  the  exposed  ribs.  The  feet  below  were  uncovered. 
Just  under  them  in  the  grass  might  be  seen  two  shoes,  grown 
shapeless  in  the  snow  and  rain.  They  had  fallen  trDia  the 
body. 

The  barefooted  child  looked  at  these  shoes.  The  wind, 
more  and  more  threatening,  had  those  lulls  which  are  part 
of  the  preparations  for  a  storm ;  for  some  minutes  it  had 
ceased  entirely.  The  carcass  did  not  stir.  The  chain  was 
motionless  as  a  plumb-line. 
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Like  all  new-comers  into  life  (takin));  into  account  the  special 
pressure  of  his  destiny),  the  child  had  in  him  doubtless  that 
awakening  of  Ideas  peculiar  to  young  years  which  tries  to  open 
the  brain,  and  resembles  the  peckings  of  a  bird  in  the  egg ;  but 
all  that  bis  slight  consciousness  embraced  at  that  moment  was 
resolved  into  stupor.  Excess  of  sensation,  like  too  much  oil  in 
a  lamp,  finishes  by  stifling  thought.  A  man  would  have 
questioned  himself;  the  boy  kept  on  looking. 

The  tar  gave  a  moist  aspect  to  this  countenance.  The 
drops  of  bitumen,  congealed  in  what  had  been  eyes,  looked  like 
tears.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the  bitumen,  the  waste  of  death 
liad  been  visibly  slackened,  if  not  stopped,  and  reduced  to 
the  least  possible  damage.  What  the  child  had  before  him 
,  was  an  object  of  care.  This  man  was  evidently  valuable.  He 
had  not  been  worth  keeping  alive,  but  they  made  a  point  of 
preserving  him  when  dead.  The  gibbet  was  old  and  worm- 
eaten,  but  solid,  and  had  been  many  years  in  use. 

It  was  an  immemorial  English  custom  to  tar  smugglers. 
They  were  hung  on  the  shore,  coated  with  bitumen,  and  left 
hanging ;  warnings  require  open  air,  and  tarred  warnings  keep 
better.  And  this  tar  was  humane,  for  thus  the  gibbeted  ones 
required  renewal  less  frequently.  The  gallows  were  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  coast,  as  lamp-posts  are  now.  The  hanged 
man  did  duty  for  lantern.  He  lighted,  after  bis  fashion,  his 
comrades,  the  smugglers.  They  saw  the  ^bbetfl  far  off  at 
sea.  Here's  one,  first  notice;  there's  another,  second  notice. 
All  which  did  not  stop  smuggling,  but  social  order  is  built  np 
of  such  things.  This  fashion  lasted  in  England  down  to  the 
beginning  of  our  century.  In  1822  three  varnished  culprits 
might  be  seen  hanging  before  Dover  Castle.  Nor  was  the 
protective  process  limited  to  smugglers.  England  put  her  rob- 
bers, her  incendiaries,  and  her  assassins  to  the  same  use.  John 
Painter,  who  set  fire  to  the  dockyard  of  Portsmouth,  was  hanged 
and  tarred  in  1776.  The  Abb6  Coyer,  who  calls  hinj  John  the 
Pointer,  saw  him  again  in  1777.  John  Painter  was  hanged 
in  chains  over  the  ruin  of  his  own  making,  and  furbished  np 
from  time  to  time.  This  carcass  lasted,  one  might  almost  say, 
Uved,  nearly  fourteen  years.  In  1788  he  was  still  in  good 
working  order,  but  in  1790  he  had  to  be  replaced.  The  Egyp- 
tians set  store  by  kings'  mmumy ;  people's  mummy,  it  seems, 
can  be  useful  also. 

The  wind,  having  a  strong  hold  on  the  mound,  had  stripped 
it  entirely  of  snow.  The  grass  was  reappearing  on  it,  with 
some  thistles  here  and  there.  The  hill  was  covered  with  that 
close,  short  marine  turf  which  makes  the  tops  of  clifis  look  like 
green  cloth.  Under  the  gallows,  at  the  very  qiot  above  which 
hung  the  criminal's  feet,  was  a  high,  thick  tuft,  remarkable  on 
that  barren  soiL  The  bodies  £aUen  piecemeal  there  for  ages 
explained  the  beauty  of  the  grass.  The  earth  &tten8  upon 
man. 

A  sad  fascination  held  the  child.  He  remained  there,  open- 
mouthed.  He  only  stooped  down  a  moment  for  e  nettle  which 
pricked  his  legs,  and  stung  him  like  a  reptile.  Then  he  stood 
straight  again  and  looked  up  to  the  face  which  looked  down  on 
him.  Looked  at  him  all  the  more  because  it  had  no  eyes.  It 
was  a  general  gaze,  an  indescribable,  darkly -gleaming  stare, 
which  came  from  the  skull  and  the  teeth  as  much  as  from  the 
void  spaces  under  the  eyebrows.  The  whole  head  of  the  dead 
man  looks  at  you,  and  that  makes  it  terrible.  Tou  feel  yon  are 
seen  without  eyeballs ;  this  makes  the  spectre  horrid. 

Gradually  the  child  himself  became  terrible.  He  did  not 
stir.  Torpor  was  gaining  on  him.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  losing  consciousness.  He  was  growing  numb  and  stiff. 
Winter -was  silently  betray  mg  him  to  night,  for  winter  is  treach- 
erous. The  child  was  aJmost  a  statue.  The  petrifying  cold 
penetrated  his  bones  ;  the  darkness  was  creeping  into  him  like 
a  reptile.  The  stupefying  emanation  of  the  snow  rises  in  man 
like  a  dim  tide ;  the  boy  was  slowly  absorbed  in  an  immobility 
resembling  that  of  the  spectre  before  him.  He  was  about  to  fall 
asleep. 


In  the  hand  of  sleep  is  the  finger  of  death.  The  boy  felt 
himself  seized  by  that  hand.  He  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
under  the  gibbet,  and  could  no  longer  tell  whether  he  stood. 

The  end  always  imminent,  no  transition  between  being  and 
ceasing  to  be,  the  return  to  the  crucible,  the  possible  slipping 
off  at  any  moment,  such  a  precipice  is  creation. 

A  moment  more,  and  child  and  corpse,  the  life  just  sketched 
and  the  life  in  ruins,  woold  be  joined  in  the  same  annihilatien. 
The  spectre  seemed  to  understand  this  and  wish  to  prevent  it 
Suddenly  it  began  to  move.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  warn  the 
child.    It  was  the  wind  beginning  to  blow  again. 

Nothing  so  strange  as  this  corpse  in  motion.  The  body  at 
the  end  of  the  chain,  impelled  by  on  invisible  breath,  assumed 
an  oblique  attitude,  rose  to  the  left,  fell  back,  rose  to  the  right, 
kept  rising  and  falling  with  a  slow  and  deadly  mechanical  pre- 
cision. Frightful  see-saw!  One  might  have  ima^ned  in  the 
gloom  the  pendulum  of  eternity's  clock. 

It  lasted  some  time.  At  this  agitation  of  death  the  boy 
felt  awakened,  and  was  positively  frightened  through  hia  chill. 
The  chain,  at  every  oscillation,  creaked  with  hideous  regularity. 
It  seemed  to  take  breath,  then  began  again,  and  its  creaking 
was  like  the  chirp  of  a  tree-cricket. 

An  approaching  squall  causes  sudden  pufib  of  wisd.  The 
breeze  became  a  gale  all  at  once.  The  swing  of  the  carcass  re- 
ceived a  funereal  emphasis.  It  was  no  longer  balanced  but 
shaken,  and  the  chain  screamed  instead  of  creaking.  .  It  seemed 
that  the  scream  was  heard.  If  a  call,  it  was  answered.  From 
the  far  horizon  a  great  noise  came  up.  It  was  the  noise  of 
wings. 

An  incident  was  at  hand,  the  stormy  incident  of  churchyards 
and  solitudes,  the  arrival  of  a  flock  of  ravens. 

Black  flying  spots  dotted  the  clouds,  pierced  the  fog,  grew 
larger,  drew  nearer,  joined,  thickened,  as  they  hurried  toward 
the  hill,  uttering  their  cry.  It  was  like  the  comingof  a  legion. 
These  winged  vermin  of  the  gloom  pounced  upo«  the  gibbet 
The  child  recoiled  in  terror. 

Swarms  obey  orders.  The  ravens  were  grouped  on  the  gal- 
lows. Not  one  on  the  body.  They  talked  together.  Croaking 
is  frightful.  Howling,  hissing,  roaring  belong  to  Hfe ;  eroaking 
is  a  satisfied  acceptance  of  putrefaction.  It  is  like  the  sound 
which  breaks  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  Croaking  is  a  voice 
with  night  in  it.  The  boy  was  petrified — with  fright  even 
more  than  with  cold. 

The  ravens  stopped  croaking.  One  of  them  lighted  on  the 
skeleton.  This  was  the  signaL  All  threw  themselves  npoa  it; 
there  was  a  cloud  of  wings ;  then  all  the  feethem  closed,  and 
the  spectre  disappeared  under  a  cluster  of  black  blisters  stirring 
in  the  darkness.  At  this  mom^kt  the  dead  man  shook  him- 
self. 

Was  it  he  or  the  wind  that  did  it?  He  gave  a  frightful 
bound.  The  rising  fanrricane  oame  to  bis  help.  The  phantom 
went  into  oon\-ul8ion8.  It  was  the  squall,  now  blowing  its 
hardest,  that  took  hold  of  him  and  shook  him  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  became  horrible.  He  struggled  Hke  a  madman. 
Fearful  puppet,  with  a  gallows-chain  for  string !  Some  ghostly 
jester  had  seized  the  cord  and  was  playing  with  the  mummy. 
It  turned  and  jumped  as  if  about  to  disjoint  itself.  The  birds 
flew  sway  in  terror :  all  these  loathsome  creatures  rebounded, 
as  it  were.    Then  they  came  back,  and  a  fight  begam. 

The  dead  man  seemed  endowed  with  monstrous  life.  The 
blasts  lifted  him  as  if  they  would  carry  him  off,  he  looked  as 
if  struggling  and  trying  to  get  away;  his  fetters  kept  him 
back.  The  birds  followed  all  his  motions,  reooiUag,  diai  rush- 
ing on,  soared  but  obstinate.  On  one  side  a  strange  attempt  at 
flight,  on  the  other  pursuit  of  a  chained  object  Impelled  by 
every  spasm  of  the  gale,  the  corpse  threw  somersets,  had  fits 
of  anger,  went  and  came,  rose  and  fell,  r^elling  the  scattered 
swarm.  The  dead  man  was  a  club,  the  ravens  powder.  The 
flock  of  fierce  assailants  obstinately  refhsed  to  quit  its  hold. 
The  corpse,  as  if  maddened  nnder  this  pack  of  beaks,  multiplied 
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his  blind  blows  in  the  void,  like  strokes  of  a  stone  tied  to  its 
sling.  Sometimes  he  had  all  the  claws  and  wings  upon  him, 
then  nothing ;  the  band  wonld  vanish  and  immediately  return 
in  full  fury.  Frightful  punishment,  continuing  after  life.  The 
birds  seemed  frenzied.  Such  swarms  ought  to  isane  from  the 
air-boles  of  hell.  Blows  of  beak  and  claw,  tearings-off  of  frag- 
ments no  longer  flesh,  crackings  of  the  gallows,  rustUngs  of 
the  skeleton,  clankings  of  rusty  iron,  shrieks  of  the  squaU — 
what  struggle  could  be  more  dismal?  A  spectre  was  matched 
against  demons. 

At  times,  when  the  gale  redoubled  its  violence,  he  pivoted 
upon  himself,  faced  the  swarm  on  all  sides  at  once,  seemed  to 
wish  to  run  after  the  birds ;  his  very  teeth  looked  as  if  desirous 
to  bite  them.  He  had  the  wind  for  him  and  the  chain  against 
him,  as  if  the  dark  deities  were  involved  in  the  affair.  The 
hurricane  joined  in  the  battle.  The  corpse  twisted  itself, 
the  flock  of  birds  rolled  over  him  in  a  spiral. 

It  was  a  whirl  in  a  whirlwind. 

And  below  all  was  heard  a  huge  rumbling.  That  was  the 
sea. 

The  boy  saw  this  vision.  Suddenly  he  began  to  tremble  in 
all  his  limbs,  a  shiver  coursed  through  his  body,  he  staggered, 
shook,  all  but  fell,  turned  round,  pressed  both  hands  on  his 
forehead,  as  if  it  were  a  support,  then,  haggard,  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  closed  eyes,  he  descended  the  hill  at  foil  speed  and  took 
to  flight,  leaving  this  nocturnal  battle  behind  him. 

VI. 

■      THB  NOBTH  POINT  OP  POBTLASD. 

He  ran  till  he  was  blown,  at  random,  lost,  in  the  snow,  in 
the  plain,  in  space.  This  flight  restored  him  to  warmth.  He 
needed  it:  without  the'  run  and  the  scare  he  would  have  died. 

When  his  wind  gave  out,  he  stopped.-  But  he  dared  not  look 
back.  He  thought  that  the  birds  must  be  pursuing  him,  that  the 
corpse  must  have  unfastened  its  chain  and  was  probably  coming 
the  same  way  as  himself,  that  doubtless  the  very  gibbet  was 
running  down  the  hill  after  the  corpse.  He  feared  to  see  this 
if  he  looked  round. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  breath  a  little,  he  renewed  his 
flight. 

To  sum  up  facts  is  not  the  province  of  childhood.  Despite 
his  growing  terror  he  received  impressions,  but  without  con- 
necting them  in  his  mind  or  drawing  conclusions.  He  was 
going,  it  mattered  not  whither  or  how,  running  with  the  pain 
and  difficulty  of  one  in  a  nightmare.  Nearly  three  hours  had 
passed  since  he  was  deserted ;  now  his  forward  march,  while 
remaining.uncerain,  had  changed  its  object;  before  he  was  in 
search,  now  he  was  in  flight.  He  was  no  longer  hungry  or 
cold,  only  frightened.  One  instinct  bad  repleu:ed  another.  His 
only  thought  now  was  to  escape.  Escape  from  what?  from 
every  thing.  Life,  from  all  sides,  seemed  like  a  horrible  wall 
around  him.  Could  he  have  escaped  from  things  altogether,  he 
would  have  done  it. 

But  children  are  not  acquainted  with  that  jail-breaking 
which  we  call  suicide. 

So  he  ran  on. 

He  ran  for  an  indefinite  time.  Bat  breath  ^ves  out,  and 
so  does  fear  also. 

All  at  once,  as  if  seized  with  a  sadden  access  of  energy  and 
intelligence,  he  stopped,  looking  ashamed  of  running  away; 
he  drew  himself  together,  stamped  his  foot,  boldly  lifted  his 
head;  and  turned  about. 

There  was  no  more  hill,  nor  gibbet,  nor  flight  of  ravens. 

The  fog  had  regained  possession  of  the  horizon. 

The  boy  pursued  his  course. 

But  now  he  did  not  run ;  he  walked.  To  say  that  this  meet- 
ing a  corpse  had  made  a  man  of  him,  would  be  to  limit  the 
manifold  and  confused  impression  which  he  was  undergoing. 
There  was  much  more  and  mnoh.  less  in  it.    This  gibbet,  very 


dubious  in  the  rudimentary  apprehension  of  his  thoughts,  re- 
mained for  him  an  apparition.  But  an  overcome  terror 
strengthens,  and  he  felt  himself  stronger.  Had  he  been  old 
enough  to  fathom  his  own  mind,  he  would  have  found  in 
himself  a  thousand  other  incipient  meditations,  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  children  is  unformed ;  it  is  much  if  they  feel  the  bitter 
after-taste  of  the  thing,  for  them  obscure,  which  the  developed 
man  calls  indignation. 

Besides,  a  chUd  has  the  gift  of  promptly  accepting  the  close 
of  a  sensation.  Those  distant  and  vanishing  outlines,  which 
form  the  aggravation  of  painful  things,  escape  his  notice.  The 
child  is  protected  against  too  complex  emotion  by  the  very 
weakness  which  is  his  deficiency.  He  sees  the  fact,  and  few 
things  with  it.  The  difficulty  of  contenting  one's  self  with  par-  • 
tial  ideas  does  not  exist  for  him.  The  trial  of  life  begins  later, 
when  experience  arrives  with  its  brief.  Then  the  groups  of 
encountered  facts  are  confronted,  a  grown  and  instructed  intel- 
ligence compares  them,  the  recollections  of  youth  reappear 
under  our  passions  like  a  palimpsest  under  its  erasures;  these 
recollections  are  logical  grounds,  and  wliat  was  a  vision  in  the 
child's  brain  becomes  a  syllogism  in  the  man's.  But  experience 
vari^,  turning  out  well  or  ill  according  to  the  difference  of 
natures.    The  good  ones  ripen,  the  bad  ones  rot. 

The  boy  had  run  a  fiill  quarter  of  a  league,  and  walked  an- 
other quarter.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  cramp  in  his  stomach ;  then 
occurred  suddenly  to  him  an  idda  which  immediately  eclipsed 
the  hideous  apparition  on  the  bill — ^that  of  eating.  Luckily 
there  is  in  man  an  animal  nature  which  brings  him  back  to 
reality. 

Eat  ?  what  ?  and  where  ?  and  how  ? 
He  felt  in  his  pockets— mechanically,  for  he  well  knew  tliat 
they  were  empty. 

Then  he  quickened  his  steps.  Without  knowing  whither  he 
went,  he  hastened  toward  a  possible  lodging. 

This  f<dth  in  an  inn  is  <me  of  the  roots  of  man's  tmst  in 
providence. 

To  believe  in  a  sleeping-place  is  to  believe  in  God. 
But  on  this  snowy  plain  there  was  nothing  that  resembled  a 
roof. 

The  child  kept  walking,  the  upland  still  spread  before  him, 
naked  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

There  had  never  been  a  human  habitation  on  this  table-land. 
It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  in  holes  of  the  rock  that  they 
dwelt  formerly,  for  want  of  wood  to  build  huts — ^those  old  primi- 
tive inhabitants  who  had  slings  for  weapons,  dried  cow-dung 
for  fuel,  for  religion  the  idol  Heil  that  stood  in  a  clearing  at 
Dorchester,  and  for  occupation  the  fishery  of  that  gray  &l8e 
coral  which  the  Welsh  used  to  call  plin  and  the  Greeks  ItidU 
pheamo*. 

The  child  reconnoitred  as  he  best  conld.  All  onr  life  is 
a  meeting  of  cross-roads  where  the  choice  of  diretitions  is 
perilous.  This  young  creature  had  an  early  option  of  doubtful 
chances.  Still  he  kept  on;  but  though  his  legs  seemed  of  steel, 
he  began  to  tire.  No  paths  in  this  plain ;  if  there  had  been 
any,  the  snow  had  effaced  them.  Instinctively  he  continned 
to  shift  his  course  eastward.  Sharp  stones  had  flayed  his  heels ; 
had  it  been  light  enough,  there  might  have  been  seen,  in  his 
footsteps  on  the  snow,  red  marks  of  blood,  his  blood. 

He  remembered  nothing.  He  was  crossing  the  table-land 
from  south  to  north,  and  the  band  with  which  he  came  had 
probably  crossed  it  from  west  to  east,  for  fear  of  meeting  some 
one.  They  had.  apparently  started  in  some  fisher's  or  smug- 
gler's bark  from  some  point  of  the  TTggescombe  coast,  such 
as  Saint  Catherine-Ohap  or  Swansea,  to  catch  at  Portland  the 
ork  which  awaited  them  there,  and  they  must  have  disem- 
barked in  one  of  the  creeks  of  Weston  to  reCmbark  in  on©  of 
the  creeks  of  Eston.  This  route  was  cnt  at  right-angles  by 
that  which  the  lad  now  took.  It  was  impossible  for  Mm  to 
recognize  his  road. 

The  Portland  table-land  has  here  and  there  high  swells. 
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cut  short  by  the  proximity  of  the  coast,  and  perpendicnlar 
toward  the  sea.  The  boy  came  to  one  of  these  lofty  points  and 
stopped  there,  hoping  to  find  more  signs  in  a  lai-ger  space, 
trying  to  see  something.  All  his  horizon  was  a  vast  livid 
opacity.  He  examined  it  attentively,  and,  nnder  his  fixed  look, 
it  became  less  indistinct.  At  the  bottom  of  a  distant  fold  of 
land,  eastward,  under  this  livid  opacity,  this  sort  of  wan,  mov- 
ing bluff,  which  looked  like  a  cliff  cut  out  of  night,  crept  and 
floated  some  dim  black  rags,  a  species  of  scattered  fragments. 
This  pale  opacity  was  the  fog,  these  black  rags  were  smoke. 
Where  there  is  smoke  there  are  men.  The  child  bent  his  steps 
that  way. 

At  some  distance  he  could  jnst  see  a  descent,  and  at  the  foot 
.of  the  descent,  among  the  shapeless  forms  of  rock  looming 
through  the  mist,  something  like  a  sand-bank  or  tongue  of 
land,  which  probably  joined  the  table-land  that  he  had  just 
crossed  to  the  plains  on  the  horizon.  That  was  clearly  his 
way.  In  fact,  he  had  arrived  at  the  isthmus  of  Portland,  a 
sort  of  delta  called  Chess  Hill. 

He  entered  on  the  slope  of  the  table-land.  It  was  a  hard 
descent,  the  counterpart  of  the  ascent  which  he  had  made  to  get 
out  of  the  bay,  only  less  rugged.  Whatever  goes  up,  must 
come  down.     He  rolled  down,  after  having  climbed  np. 

He  leaped  from  one  rock  to  another,  at  the  risk  of  a  sprain 
or  a  tumble  into  the  dim  depth.  To  hold  himself  back  while 
^pping  over  the  rocks  and  the  ice,  he  clutched  at  the  long 
rashes  of  the  downs  and  the  prickly  fiirze,  and  all  their  points 
pierced  his  fingers.  Sometimes  he  found  a  smooth  declivity  for 
a  little  way,  and  took  breath  as  he  descended;  then  it  was 
steep  agun,  and  every  step  required  a  manoeuvre.  In  de- 
scending precipices,  every  movement  solves  a  problem;  yon 
must  be  skilful,  under  pain  of  death.  The  boy  solved  these 
problems  with  an  instinct  which  a  monkey  would  have  re- 
marked, and  a  science  which  a  mountebank  would  have  ad- 
mired. The  descent  was  steep  and  long,  but  he  came  to  the 
end  of  it.  The  moment  gradually  approached  when  he  would 
land  on  the  dimly-seen  isthmus. 

At  intervals,  without  ceasing  to  jump  or  slide  from  rock 
to  rock,  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  like  a  deer  listening.  Far  off 
OQ  his  left,  he  heard  a  faint,  pervading  noise,  like  the  low 
note  of  a  trumpet.  There  was  in  the  air  that  movement  of 
blasts  preparatory  to  the  terrific  north  wind,  which  one  hears 
coming  from  the  pole  like  a  host  of  clarions.  At  the  same 
time  the  child  felt  now  and  then  on  his  forehead,  his  eyes,  his 
cheeks,  something  which  had  the  effect  of  the  palm  of  a  cold 
hand  laid  on  his  face.  It  was  the  large  icy  flakes,  at  first  drop- 
ping gently,  then  in  whirls,  announcing  the  snow-storm.  The 
child  was  covered  with  them.  The  snow-storm,  which  for  more 
than  an  hour  had  been  on  the  sea,  was  reaching  the  land.  It 
invaded  the  downs  gradually.  It  entered  obliquely  by  the 
northwest  on  to  Portland  Heights. 

MARY  SHEA. 

^*  rriHE  desolate  orphan,"  who  now  came  forward  and  exhibited  not 
-L  merely  her  bright  eyes  but  her  full  form  to  my  view,  was  some- 
what singular  in  her  appearance.  She  bad  but  little  of  the  ori^nal  Celt 
in  her  features.  Her  beauty  was  purely  Spanish,  of  which  I  have  seen 
many  perfect  Bpecimens  in  Tuosist  and  around  Kenmare :  large  soft 
eyes,  with  beautiful  dark  downy  eyelashes,  the  mouth  well  formed, 
and  cheek  of  classic  mould ;  while  the  figure,  perfect  in  its  symmetry, 
is  erect  and  active,  and  exhibits  a  lightness  of  step  and  grace  of  mo- 
tion which  can  rarely  be  attained  but  by  constiint  practice  in  walking 
over  the  mountains.  The  form  which  now  stood  before  me  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  this  perfect  Spanish  type.  She  was  clean  and  neat  in 
faCT  person,  though  her  clothes  were  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Her  gown, 
made  of  the  light  gray  flannel  or  frieze  manufactured  in  the  mountains 
vrhere  she  lived,  was  crossed  upon  her  bosom  and  extended  up  to  her 
neck.  Her  hair,  as  black  as  jet,  was  neatly  parted  on  her  forehead, 
«iid  hung  hi  careless  folds  down  her  back.    She  had  ndther  shoes  nor 


stockings,  and  her  dress  did  not  come  down  to  within  seven  or  eight 
inches  of  her  feet  She  wore  no  shawl,  which  is  common  in  the  dis- 
trict, about  her  neck.  She  held  her  head  as  erect  as  a  startled  fawn. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  in  an  attitude  of  wild  suppUcation,  and  the 
symmetry  of  her  form  was  enhanced  by  the  unusual  addition  of  a 
leather  strap  buckled  around  her  waist,  which,  though  neither  new  nor 
ornamental  in  itself,  bad  the  effect  of  showing  off  her  naturally  beau- 
tifid  figure  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  moment  she  appeared  from  behind  the  hoUy-bush,  she  com- 
menced her  oration.  And,  talking  with  a  volubility  and  amount  of 
action  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  her  features  became 
animated,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  In  truth,  X  have 
rarely  seen  so  beautifhl  and  so  natural  a  girl.  I  think  she  knew  she 
was  a  beauty,  and  had  "  chanced  "  a  little  of  the  success  of  her  visit 
upon  that  score,  as  well  as  upon  my  "goodness;"  but  there  was  no 
vanity  or  coquetry  in  her  manner — she  was  perfectly  natural  and  sim- 
ple, and,  as  r^ards  the  knowledge  of  her  beauty,  so  intelligent  a  girl 
as  she  was  could  not  possibly  look  at  her  reflection  in  one  of  her  own 
dark  mountain  lakes,  and  not  see  that  she  was  different  from  her 
ndghbors. 

She  bad  watched  my  countenance  with  the  quickness  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  during  the  whole  time  she  was  speaking;  and  in  fact  I  felt 
sure  she  bad  prolonged  her  statement  for  that  sole  purpose,  in  order 
to  form  an  estimate  of  her  success,  or  vary  her  line  of  advance  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  revealed  themselves.  I  saw  this  perfectly  at  the 
time ;  but  my  interest  in  her  vivacious  courage  was  so  great,  and  my 
admiration  of  her  beauty  so  impossible  to  conceal,  that  she  saw  in  a 
moment,  though  I  bad  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  that  she  had  won  her 
point. 

"  Ah !  well  I  knew  your  honor  had  a  good  and  kind  heart  within 
you,"  said  she,  coming  forward  with  graceful  animation  and  under 
cover  of  her  well-turned  flattery.  "  And  now,  maybe  I'd  never  have 
another  opportunity,  and  oh !  just  listen  to  me  till  I  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  say,  for  mine  is  a  sore,  sore  sorrow." 

In  a  moment  her  whole  countenance — almost  her  form,  had  changed. 
Her  courage — some  of  which  she  had  evidently  derived  from  her  beau- 
ty— seemed  to  have  departed.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  looked  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  even  her  form  seemed  to  lose  many  inches  of  its 
height  I  could  scarcely  have  thou^t  that  the  same  human  bdng 
was  before  me,  as  she  now  stood  about  to  tell  her  tale  of  sor- 
row. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  I  asked,  "  and  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Mary  Shea  is  my  name,"  said  she,  "  that  is,  my  maiden  name,  and 
indeed  for  that  matter  I  am  not  married  yet." 

"  Married  ! "  I  excbiimed,  "  why  you  seem  scarcely  seventeen  years 
of  age." 

"  True  for  you,"  replied  she,  "you  guessed  it  very  nigh,  as  I'll  only 
be  seventeen  next  Shrove-tide." 

"  And  what  is  your  case  ?  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  your  honor  that,"  replied  she,  resuming  in  a  moment  a 
portion  of  her  previous  animation.  "  What  I  want  your  honor  to  do 
is,  to  put  down  Eugene's  name  in  the  books,  as  tenant  for  the  little 
place  I  have  up  in  the  mountain." 

"  And  who  is  Eugene  ?  and  how  came  you  to  have  a  little  place  of 
your  own,  and  you  so  young  as  you  are  f  " 

"  I'll  tell  your  honor  all  about  it,"  she  replied :  "  the  way  of  it  all 
was  this : "  and  again  in  a  moment  her  countenance  changed,  her  eye 
lids  drooped,  her  form  seemed  to  lose  its  height,  and,  with  a  little  hesi 
tation  as  to  where  she  should  begin,  she  commenced  her  tale  of  woe 
"  The  way  of  it  all  was  this ;  your  honor  was  not  here  in  the  '  hungr} 
year'  (a  term  frequently  used  amongst  the  peasantry  to  describe  the 
famine) ;  but  them  was  terrible  times.  I  was  only  a  little  slip  of  a  girl 
then — and  sure  for  that  matter  Fm  not  much  more  this  minute.  But 
my  father  had  a  little  place  up  in  the  mount^ns,  the  same  as  what  I 
was  now  talking  about  Well,  you  see,  he  was  an  ould  man,  and  my 
mother  was  sickly,  and  they  had  no  other  child  but  me,  and  the  place 
was  very  small,  and,  when  the  potatoes  blackened,  sure  they  had  no 
one  but  God  to  look  to.  *  Father,'  says  I,  *  I  fear  ye'U  die,  and  mother 
too,  if  ye  don't  get  something  to  ate.'  *  True  for  ye,  child,'  says  father, 
'  but  where  are  we  to  get  it  f  the  great  Ood  has  rotted  the  potatoes  in 
the  ground,  and  what  other  support  had  we  all,  and  sure  the  neighbors 
are  as  bad  off  as  we  are.'  Mother  said  nothing :  she  looked  at  father 
and  me,  she  kissed  me  once  or  twice,  as  if  to  wish  me  good-by ;  and 
when  I  got  up  In  the  morning,  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  clothes  beside 
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the  fire  quite  dead  and  stiff— not  a  montli  after  the  potatoes  bad  black- 


"  Well,  JO  see  we  lired  fkr  up  in  the  mountuns,  and  no  meal  or 
any  thing  oould  be  got  there,  except  what  I  brongbt  mjself— and  it 
was  ten  long  miles  from  Kenmare.  '  Bnt  still,'  says  I, '  I  won't  let 
father  die,  if  I  cjm  help  it ! '  So  we  had  a  few  hires  of  honey  wbiefa  the 
gentlemen  liked,  because  the  bees  made  it  all  on  the  heather ;  and  I 
used  to  slip  over  to  Kenmare,  now  and  then,  with  a  hive,  and  bring 
back  a  little  meal  to  father — we  had  no  cow,  as  the  place  was  too  small 
to  rear  one.  And  I  won't  tell  your  honor  a  lie  when  I  say  that  sorra 
hs'porth  we  had  to  lire  on  except  just  the  few  hives  of  honey ;  and  I 
knew  when  they  were  out,  and  I  had  no  money  to  buy  meal,  we  mi^t 
just  He  down  and  die.  However,  I  said  nothing  to  fkther  about  this, 
for  I  was  only  a  slip  of  a  girl ;  but  I  thought  it  for  all  that. 

"  Well,  sore  enough,  after  a  time  the  honey  was  all  sold,  and  I 
■mothered  the  last  bee  I  had — though  in  troth  I  was  sorry  to  do  so,  as 
I  had  reared  them  all  myself,  and  I  think  they  knew  me,  as  they  never 
once  stung  me,  though  I  used  to  sit  close  to  the  Uve  watching  them. 
However,  I  knew  well  it  was  better  for  them  to  die  than  father,  so  I 
had  to  smother  them ;  and  I  went  down  to  Kenmare  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  and  got  16«.  for  the  Uve.  Well,  with  that  I  fed  father  and  my- 
self for  another  weary  month :  and,  when  the  meal  was  ont,  father  says 
to  me — '  Mary  dear,  it's  no  use  striving  any  longer  agunst  the  hunger. 
I  can't  stand  it.  I'm  weak  and  faint,  and  not  able  to  go  ont  to  the 
public  works,  and  I  might  as  well  die  in  the  house  as  on  the  roads ; 
and  now  mind,  Mary  dear,  when  I  die,  bury  me  beside  your  mother  in 
the  garden,  and  don't  be  making  any  noise  about  it — calling  a  wake  or 
a  funeral,  for  all  has  enough  to  do  these  bard  times  for  themselves.' 
'  Oh  father  dear,  don't  talk  that  way,'  says  I, '  I'll  just  go  out  and  see 
if  I  can't  get  something  that  will  keep  the  life  in  ye  yet.'  So  father 
said  nothing,  but  just  lay  down  on  the  bed,  as  if  to  wait  till  I  came  home. 
Well,  I  had  some  strength  and  spirit  in  me  yet  And,  as  Eugene  and  I 
hod  known  each  other  since  we  were  little  children,  I  thought  I  would 
ju.st  go  to  him  and  see  if  he  could  help  me.  But  when  I  went  to  his 
ho'.ise  he  was  &r  away  on  the  public  works.  So  I  had  no  more  heart 
nor  strength  to  go  any  farther,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  get  home. 
But  oh !  sorrow  came  heavy  on  me  then :  for,  when  I  called  on  father 
as  I  came  in  to  ask  hinr  if  God  had  sent  him  any  food,  he  did  not 
answer ;  and  when  I  came  to  his  bed,  and  put  my  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, I  found  that  he  was  dead  and  cold,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
world." 

Ilcre  the  poor  girl's  voice  filled ;  and,  commencing  to  weep  bitterly, 
she  turned  her  head  away.  I  found  the  tears  rising  in  my  own  eyes 
too,  but,  endeavoring  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  this  sad  scene,  I 
said — 

"  You  have  mentioned  Eugene  once  or  twice — Who  is  Eugene  ?  " 

She  dried  her  eyes  in  a  moment ;  and,  resuming  the  natural  vivacity 
of  her  manner,  she  called  aloud  to  some  one  who  was  evidently  near  at 
hand — 

"  Eugene !  where  are  you,  Eugene  ?  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  was 
hero  this  minute ! " 

And,  truly  enough,  he  was ;  for,  slowly  emer^ng  from  the  same 
holly-bush  where  I  had  observed  the  young  damsel's  eyes  in  the  first 
instance,  came  a  tall,  good-looking  youth,  clean  and  fair,  with  a  cheek 
as  smooth  and  free  from  beard  as  a  woman's.  He  was  about  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  as  bashful  as  a  youth  detected  under  such 
circumstances — though  she  had  evidently  hid  him  there  herself — 
could  be. 

"  Don't  bo  afeared,  Eugene,"  cried  the  damsel — "  don't  be  afeared. 
The  gentleman  isn't  angry.  Come  and  spake  to  him  this  minute. — 
He  is  shy,  your  honor,"  said  she — ^turning  to  me  in  a  conciliatory 
voice,  as  if  excusing  and  patronizing  her  lover,  over  whom  she  evi- 
dently considered  she  had  a  great  advantage  in  facility  of  speech  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  world — "  he  is  shy,  and  doesn't  know  how 
to  spake  to  a  gentleman ;  and  I  hope  you'll  excuse  him ;  but  he  is  a 
good  kind  boy  for  all  that,  and  well  able  to  become  a  tenant  for  the 
little  place,  if  you  will  only  put  his  name  in  the  book." 

"  Well  bnt,"  I  urged,  "if  I  put  his  name  down  m  the  book,  he 
will  be  the  tenant  and  not  you ;  and  how  would  that  answer  your  pur- 
pose?" 

"Oh,  sure  your  honor,  it  would  be  all  the  same;  we  would  get 
nuuried  at  once,  and  we  would  have  the  little  place  between  us,  as  I 
feel  lonesome  in  it  all  by  myself." 

"  How  large  is  the  little  place  ?  "  inquired  I. 


"  Well,  for  that  matter,  it  is  big  enough,"  she  replied ;  "  but  in- 
deed it  is  not  good  for  much,  as  it's  able  to  feed  nothing  but  the  bees. 
And  troth,  I  don't  know  where  they  find  any  thing  to  gather  except  in 
autnmn,  when  the  blossom  comes  upon  the  heather." 

"  What  is  the  value  of  the  place  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Well,  indeed,  it  is  not  much.  The  late  agent  sidd  it  was  good 
value,  little  cabin  and  all,  for  *!$,  M.  a  year,  and  the  rent  was  never 
raised  since,  and  we  made  a  few  perches  of  potato-garden  near  the 
house." 

"  And  80  you  and  Eugene  really  want  to  marry  and  set  up  houae 
upon  a  place  only  worth  It.  6d.  a  year,  cabin,  mountain-land,  garden, 
and  all «  " 

"  Well,  indeed,  your  honor,  I  don't  see  what  better  we  could  do. 
You  see  Eugene  and  I  have  known  each  other  a  long  time  now,  and  all 
the  neighbors  knows  we  loves  each  other  very  much — and  why 
wouldn't  I  love  him,  poor  boy,  when  it  was  himself  that  saved  my 
life?" 

"  How  did  he  save  your  life  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  was  telling  yon  all  about  it,"  she  resumed, "  when 
you  asked  for  Eugene,  and  I  had  to  present  him  to  your  honor.  Bat, 
shure  enough,  it  was  Eugene,  and  no  one  else,  that  saved  my  life,  that 
night  I  was  telling  you  of  when  father  died.  I  found  him  cold  and 
stiff  in  the  bed  when  I  came  home ;  and  I  had  nothing  in  the  house 
myself — ^no  meal,  nor  bread,  nor  potatoes,  nor  a  ha'porth ;  so  I  just 
sat  down  on  the  bedside  near  him,  and — God  forgive  me ! — I  prayed 
that  He  would  take  me  too ;  for  I  was  helpless  and  sorrowful,  and 
weak  and  down-hearted,  with  the  hunger.  And  then  I  began  to  cry ; 
and  I  thought  of  mother,  how  she  had  died,  and  how  father  was  dead, 
and  no  one  to  bury  him.  '  And,'  thinks  I, '  if  I  die  too,  the  cabm  will 
make  a  decent  little  grave  over  ns  all,  and  no  one  will  know  any  thing 
about  it ! '  So  I  was  crying  on,  thinking  of  all  these  things,  and  won- 
dering how  it  all  came  about,  when  I  beard  a  footstep  at  the  door,  and 
I  guessed  at  once  it  was  Eugene's.  So  he  never  said  a  word  to  me  at 
first,  but  he  sat  himself  down  beside  me.  And,  after  a  little,  he  says, 
'  What  is  it,  Mary  dear  ?  '  'Oh,  Eugene,'  says  I,  '  mother  is  dead,  aad 
now  father  is  dead :  there  he  is  before  you,  and  I'm  going  to  die  too, 
for  I'm  broken-hearted,  and  have  nothing  to  eat'  '  Eat  this,'  says 
Eugene,  and  he  palled  an  elegant  loaf  out  of  his  pocket — '  I  guessed 
ye  came  up  to  look  for  me  to-day ;  and,  when  I  came  home  from  the 
works,  and  mother  gave  me  my  supper,  I  just  put  it  in  my  pocket,  as  I 
wasn't  hungry  myself^  and  came  off  with  it  to  you.  So  eat  it,  Maty 
dear ;  for  I  couldn't  eat  it  if  a  basketful  of  bread  was  before  me  ! ' 
Well,  I  knew  the  poor  boy  had  stinted  himself  to  give  it  to  me ;  but  I 
was  well-nigh  gone,  so  I  just  gave  him  a  loving  look,  and  says  I,  '  Eu- 
gene dear,  I  know  well  how  it  is ;  but  I'll  eat  it  for  all  that  for  your 
sake,  and  for  fear  I'd  die  before  your  face.'  And  so  I  did.  '  And  now, 
Hary,'  says  he, '  come  home  with  me,  and  mother  will  take  care  of  you 
for  a  bit ;  and,  in  the  morning,  I'll  come  out  myself  and  bury  &ther 
for  you.'  And  so  he  did — the  brave  boy  that  he  is,  shy  as  he  looks 
before  your  honor  now.  And  we  dug  the  grave  between  us,  and  pat 
father  into  it,  just  as  he  was — for  we  had  no  coffin — where  would  we 
get  one  that  year  ?  and  we  laid  him  beside  mother.  And  when  the 
great  day  comes,  sure  they'll  both  rise  together  as  well  as  if  they  were 
in  a  coffin  of  gold ! " 

Agiun  she  began  to  weep  ;'but  it  was  of  short  continuance  this  time. 

"  And  now  won't  you  put  Eugene's  name  in  the  book  ?  and  we'll 
go  live  there  again,  for  it's  hard  to  keep  him  away,  and  he  is  always 
pressing  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  priest  And  we  have  put  a  new 
coat  of  thatch  upon  the  little  cabin,  and  maybe  God  would  be  good  to 
us,  and  the  bees  would  thrive,  and  the  hungry  year  may  never  come  on 
us  again." 

It  was  hard  to  resist  such  an  appeal ;  especially  when  so  easy  an 
act  would  make  a  young  and  attached  couple  happy.  But  when  I  re- 
flected upon  the  prospects  in  life  upon  which  they  were  about  to  marry 
— ^nothing  but  a  few  acres  of  worthless  heather,  the  cabin  and  all  the 
land  attached  worth  only  la.  6d.  a  year,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to-  feed 
bees — I  felt  that,  in  granting  her  request,  I  was  only  perpetuating  the 
very  system  which  had  killed  her  father  and  mother ;  and,  if  extended 
now  again,  could  not  possibly  lead  to  any  thing  bnt  the  utmost  want 
and  misery.  To  think  of  this  noble  youth  and  innocent  and  lovely 
maiden — such  a  handsome,  loving  couple  as  they  were — squatting  on 
this  miserable  plot  of  irreclaimable  mountain-side  !  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  it,  so  I  resolved,  if  I  could,  to  save  them  from  so  unworthy 
a  fate. 
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"Well,  Maiy,  I  hare  heard  all  jou  have  to  say,  and  I  would  gladly 
do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  serve  you  and  Eugene,*  but  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  a  handsome  girl  like  you,  and  a  fine  manly  boy  like 
him,  settling  down  for  life  on  this  miserable  patch  on  the  side  of  a 
barren  mountain.     I  am  thinking  it  would  be  far  better  to  try  your 
fortnoe  in  America  together,  and  go  out  like  the  other  emigrants,  so 
many  of  whom  were  pressing  to  get  their  names  down  to-day." 
Hary  was  silent  for  a  little.    At  last  she  said — 
"  Well,  your  honor,  I  often  thought  it  would  be  better,  sure  enough, 
to  try  our  fortune  in  America,  than  to  marry  and  settle  on  that  small 
patch  of  barren  land  where  my  little  place  is ;  but  I  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  going  out  on  charity  as  a  pauper.     I  never  yet  got  poor-relief 
from  the  workhouse ;  and  I  wouldn't  wish  to  go  to  America  with  the 
likes  of  the  emigrants  your  honor  is  now  sending  out" 

"  I  understand  your  scruples,"  I  replied,  "  so  I  will  propose  an- 
other plan.  What  do  yon  think  if  Eugene  were  to  go  but  first — just 
for  one  year — and  see  whether  the  country  would  suit  you  and  him  ? 
Let  him  return  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  if  he  does  not  like  Amer- 
ica, then  I  will  put  his  name  in  the  books  as  tenant  for  your  own  little 
place,  or  probably  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  and  him  a  better  farm 
by  that  time." 

"  I  would  be  loth  to  part  with  him  for  a  whole  long  year,"  said 
Hary,  looking  lovingly  upon  the  bashful  Eugene ;  "  but  still  I  think  it 
might  be  the  best  way  after  all ;  for,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  poor  place  to 
settle  on.  But  Eugene  has  no  money  to  go  out  with,  and  I  have  little 
or  none  to  help  him,  and  he  couldn't  go  without  that" 

"  He  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  funds ;  I  will  lend  him  the  money 
for  his  voyage.  If  he  return  rich,  he  will  repay  me ;  if  not,  why  it 
can't  be  helped." 

"  Tour  honor  is  very  good,"  replied  she,  looking  mournfully  at  Eu- 
gene ;  "but  vrhat  will  I  do  without  him ;  and  where  will  I  go  while  he 
is  away  f  " 

"You  can  stay  at  mother's,  dear,  while  I  am  away,"  broke  in 
Eugene,  who  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  to  an  energy  he  had  not  before 
exhibited.  "  You  well  know  she  always  loved  you  as  a  daughter,  and 
she  will  care  for  you  for  my  sake  as  well  as  for  your  own." 

"  I  believe  your  honor's  right,"  said  Mary,  turning  to  me ;  "  let  him 
go  and  try  his  fortune  for  one  year ;  but  mind,"  she  added,  as  she 
looked  toward  the  lad — "  mind,  Eugene,  you  must  swear  to  me  on  the 
Book  you  will  come  back — rich  or  poor,  I  don't  care  which — within 
the  one  year." 

"  I  will  swear  it  to  you  freely,"  replied  Eugene,  who  seemed  sud- 
denly to  find  his  tongue  and  all  his  other  energies  at  the  prospect  of 
such  an  opening. 

"  And  will  your  honor  promise,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  to 
give  us  back  the  little  place,  or  get  us  another  better  one  when  he  re- 
turns, if  he  won't  take  me  out  with  him  again  ? "  asked  Mary,  with  an 
appealing  look. 

"  Indeed  I  will ;  I  faithfully  promise  it,  if  I  am  alive  and  here." 
"  Well,  then,  let  it  be  so,"  said  the  weeping  Mary ;  "  and  now  the 
sooner  the  better.    When  will  your  honor  give  him  the  money  that  he 
may  go  at  once  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning.  He  shall  also  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  as 
fast  as  the  tailor  can  make  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  get  into 
immediate  employment" 

Mary  looked  at  her  intended  husband,  and  at  once  perceived  that  a 
man's  energy  and  courage  had  suddenly  risen  within  him.  He  was  no 
longer  a  sheepish  boy,  patronized  and  brought  forward  by  her ;  and 
he  took  upon  himself  the  unaccustomed  task  of  comforting  and  pa- 
tronizing her. 

"  Hary  dear,  don't  fret ;  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  I'll 
come  back  ;  I  know  I  will,  and  this  will  be  the  last  parting  we  will 
ever  have.  The  gentleman  has  advised  us  for  our  good.  The  barren 
lot  on  the  mountain-side  is  no  place  for  the  likes  of  you  and  me  to 
settle,  m  go  seek  my  fortune  in  America;  and,  please  God,  I'll 
surely  succeed ;  and  then  I'll  come  back  for  my  own  darlin',  and  take 
iier  out  along  with  me.  For  God's  sake,  master,  let  us  be  quick ;  for 
I  dar'n't  rest,  or  think  of  leaving  Mary,  or  maybe  I  couldn't  go  out 
at  alL" 

Mary  threw  her  arms  about  Eugene's  neck,  and — utterly  regardless 
of  my  presence — sobbed  and  wept  like  a  little  child.    Her  patromzing 

*"Bagene"lsacommonCbrtBtian  name  amongst  the  peaaantiyin  that 
part  of  the  constiy,  probably  of  Spanish  origin. 


air  was  utterly  gone,  and  she  addressed  him  as  a  lover  who  had  proved 
himself  worthy  of  her  afiiictions. 

"  Eugene,"  she  said,  "  I  know  well  I  need  not  fear  for  your  love  if 
you  were  ten  thousand  miles  away.  Ye  have  proved  it  too  often  for 
me  to  doubt  it  for  a  moment  now.  Go,  and  God  be  with  you ;  but — 
mind  you  come  back  within  the  year,  whether  ye  be  ridi  or  vshelher  ye  be 
poor — if  rich,  ye  will  be  welcome,  and  if  poor,  ye  will  then  be  doubly 
welcome  to  your  own  darlin'  Mary.    Ntner  forrget  that." 

She  then  turned  to  me,  and,  holding  out  her  hand  as  a  countesa 
might  have  done,  she  continued : 

"  Thank  your  honor  much  for  your  kindness ;  TU  never  forget  it, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next" 

In  a  few  days  Eugene  appeared  before  me,  clad  in  a  new  and  com- 
fortable suit. 

I  gave  him  his  passage-money,  and  a  couple  of  pounds  over,  that 
he  ought  be  able  to  go  up  the  country,  and  look  for  employment  at 
once.     He  thanked  me  in  a  manly,  open  way,  and  departed. 

My  time  and  attention  were  so  much  occupied  with  the  onerous 
duties  in  which  I  was  then  engaged,  that  though  I  often  thought  of 
Mary  and  her  lover,  yet  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  special 
inquiries  about  her ;  but,  one  day,  she  sought  me  again  as  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  same  grounds;  and,  coming  up  to  me  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  pleasure,  she  showed  me  a  letter  from  Eugene.  It  was 
not  long,  nor  what  most  people  would  call  very  interesting;  but  he 
told  her  he  was  in  full  employment  with  a  good  and  kind  man ;  that  he 
had  already  saved  seven  pounds  out  of  his  earnings,  and  he  hoped, 
before  very  long,  to  come  back  and  claim  his  prize,  and  carry  his  dar- 
ling Mary  off  to  a  far  home  he  was  even  then  preparing  for  her.  This 
was  about  six  or  seven  months  after  he  left,  and  she  had  remained 
sometimes  in  her  "  own  little  place,"  as  she  called  it,  and  sometimes 
with  his  mother,  ever  since. 

About  five  months  aiter  the  last  interview,  I  was  walking  alone 
along  the  sea-shore  at  Eenmare,  when  I  was  again  waylaid  by  the 
handsome  Spanish  beauty ;  but  this  time  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  man.  She  looked  grave,  though  happy,  as  she  walked  loving 
by  his  side,  and  her  patronizing  ways  had  altogether  departed  from 
her.  I  looked  carefully  at  the  young  man.  He  was  tall  and  strong ; 
his  beard  was  massive,  and  reached  almost  to  his  chest ;  his  face  was 
handsome,  but  sunburnt  and  weather-beaten ;  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance was  as  little  like  her  lover  Eugene  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be. 

I  stood  still  as  the  pair  approached  me,  looking  intently  from  one 
to  the  other.  Mary  and  the  man  came  quite  close  up  to  me,  and — as 
neither  of  them  addressed  me — I  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  is  this,  Mary  ?  "  said  I,  "  and  who  is  this  man  who  accom- 
panies you  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have  cast  off  Eugene, 
and  taken  up  with  another  man  ?  " 

Mary  leaped  nearly  a  foot  from  the  ground  as  I  said  so.  "  I  knew 
your  honor  wouldn't  know  him  ! "  cried  she  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  of 
joy.  "  AVhy  this  is  Eugene  himself !  Sure  didn't  he  decdve  me  when 
he  first  came  into  the  cabin,  and  why  would  your  honor  know  him  ? 
Look  at  him  now,  and  tell  me  if  he  is  not  grown  a  real  man  in  earnest 
Turn  round,  Eugene,  and  show  yourself;"  and,  assuming  her  old 
patronidng  way  for  a  moment,  she  turned  him  round  and  round  for  me 
to  look  at  and  admire,  while  he  submitted  with  a  loving,  tender  look 
of  admiration  at  his  bride. 

"  And  so  this  is  indeed  Eugene  come  back,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and 
such  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow  too.  I  hope  you  have  prospered, 
Eugene,  and  that  you  will  now  take  out  Mary  to  a  new  and  happy 
home  far  better  and  richer  than  her  little  place  on  the  barren  moun- 
tain." 

Eugene  was  about  to  reply,  when  Mary  leaped  up,  and  caught  him 
round  the  neck  with  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  Eugene ! "  cried  she — almost  in  hysterics  between  joy  and 
anxiety — "  take  me  away  with  you  soon,  oh  take  me  away,  we  cannot 
go  too  soon  to  please  me ! "  Then — turning  rapidly  to  me — she  swd, 
in  a  joyous  and  altered  voice — 

"  He  has  got  a  fine  place  of  bis  own  now,  and  twenty  acres  of  good 
land,  and  a  grand  wooden  house,  in  which  he  says  I  can  live  as  com- 
fortable as  any  lady.  Oh,  Eugene  darling,"  cried  she,  turning  to  him 
again,  "  take  me  away — ^take  me  away,  and  let  us  go  to  our  new  home, 
and  never  know  sorrow  or  bimger  more  I " 

She  burst  into  tears,  and,  dinging  to  his  neck,  kissed  him  over  and 
over  again,  till  he  gentiy  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  sitting 
— still  scbbing  like  a  child — on  a  bank  of  grass  close  bv. 
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"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  bare  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I  have 
brought  back  with  me  the  money  you  lent  me,  and  am  now  ready  to 
repay  you.  I  have  a  neat  place  to  bring  Mary  to,  and  all  reasonable 
comforts  for  her.  I  could  hare  made  it  better,  had  I  waited  another 
year ;  but  I  promised  in  your  presence  not  to  let  more  than  one  year 
pass  without  returning,  whether  I  came  rich  or  poor.  I  have  come  back 
according  to  my  promise.  If  not  rich,  at  least  with  enough  to  give 
her  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  warm,  comfortable  home ;  and  I  hope  soon  to 
make  it  better.  To-morrow  we  go  to  Cork :  we  are  to  be  married 
there.  The  next  day  we  sail  for  the  West.  May  Ood  bless  you,  sir; 
I  will  never  forget  your  kindness."  And  he  placed  his  passage-money 
in  my  hand. 

Mary  sat  listening  while  he  spoke,  sobbing  and  crying  all  the 
while.  He  lifted  her  gently  up.  She  seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it, 
covering  it  with  her  tears.  Then  suddenly  smiling,  while  the  large 
drops  trembled  in  her  eyes,  she  gave  me  one  grateful  and  happy  look, 
and  left  the  sea-shore  with  her  lover. 
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HOW  THEBE   GAME   TO    BE   SUOH   A   PLACE   AS   BOSTON. 

LONDON,  August  81, 1629.  The  great  Buckingham,  mur- 
dered in  the  cause  of  royalty,  is  buried  to-day  with  pomp 
and  cironmstance  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Funeral  bells  are 
clanging,  muffled  drams  are  rolling,  solemn  trumpets  are  wail- 
ing, sable  plumes  are  nodding,  while  the  long  procession  creeps 
through  the  streets  of  the  great  city  to  the  venerable  church 
by  the  Thames,  where  the  bones  of  the  iUustrious  dead  are  to 
lie  laid  away  in  the  darkness.  A  moumfiil  day,  perhaps,  to  a 
little  circle  of  noble  relatives  and  friends;  but  a  holiday  to  the 
populace,  who  know  no  difference  between  a  splendid  funeral 
like  this  and  a  coronation.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  business 
is  suspended,  and  a  gorgeous  spectacle  exhibited ;  but  whether 
a  young  prince  comes  to  the  crown,  or  an  old  king  is  buried^ 
they  consider  as  a  matter  oomparatively  unimportant. 

While  this  pageant  is  going  on,  some  ten  or  twenty  men 
have  been  deliberating  aU  day  upon  a  matter,  of  little  interest 
at  the  time  to  any  but  themselves,  but  which  is  destined  to 
affect  the  world,  ages  after  all  the  Bnckinghams  and  Stuarts 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  They  have  been  in  session  for  two 
long  days,  and  now,  as  night  draws  near,  they  have  reached 
their  final  decision.  Candles  are  lighted,  the  parchment  is  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  one  by  one  these  men  append  their  names 
to  a  document— you  may  see  it  to-day  in  the  archives  of  Massa- 
chusetts, yellow  and  worn,  and  the  ink  almost  faded  out — by 
which  the  patent  and  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  are  transferred  to  New  England,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  members  of  the  company  will  also  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  thither. 

Thus  far  this  has  been  known  only  as  a  trading  association, 
and,  when  they  came  together,  their  talk  was  of  fisheries, 
beavers,  and  the  profits  that  would  probably  be  derived  from 
their  investments  over  the  sea ;  and  in  the  inventory  of  articles 
to  be  sent  to  the  colony  we  read  of  "  all  sorts  of  seed-grain, 
stones  of  aU  sorts  of  fruits,  saffron-heads,  madder-roots,  cur- 
rant-plants, quince-kernels,  liquorioe-seed,  tame-tnrkeys,"  and 
so  on.  In  fitting  out  the  ship  Talbot — calculated  to  carry  a 
hundred  passengers  and  thirty-five  mariners,  and  to  make  her 
voyage  in  about  three  months — ^there  are  provided  "«tx  tons 
of  water,  forty-Jke  tons  of  beer,  one  cask  of  Malaga,  one  of 
Canary,  and  twenty  gallons  of  distilled  liquors." 

Applications  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  various 
classes  of  persons  for  a  free  passage  to  the  new  settlement  in 
America:  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  John  Betts  urges  the  somewhat 
indefinite  claim  that  "he  is  able  to  discover  divers  things  for 
the  good  and  advancement  of  the  plantation ;  "  one  Mr.  Gard- 
ner is  represented  as  "  an  able  and  expert  man  in  divers  facul- 
ties ; "  a  French  physician  "  gives  good  commendation  both  of 
liis  snffioienoy  and  of  his  godly  life  and  conversation."    In  the 


records  of  the  company  there  are  three  professions  mentioned, 
the  members  of  which  are  to  be  specially  encouraged  to  emi- 
grate to  New  England,  and  identify  their  interests  with  those 
of  the  colony — "  vine-dressers,  men  skilfiil  in  making  pitch,  and 
ministers." 

But  there  were  other  matters  working  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  the  patent,  and  there  were  reasons 
which  led  to  the  decision  reached  on  the  81st  of  August,  that 
are  alluded  to  very  vaguely  in  the  resolutions  passed  that  day. 
It  was  not  merely  to  raise  madder — ^poor  returns  those  roots 
must  have  yielded  in  our  cold  soil — and  manufacture  pitch,  that 
they  determined  to  expatriate  themselves  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  a  foreign  land.  What  their  purpose  was,  we  shall 
find  out  after'  they  have  arrived  on  these  shores ;  what  &oer» 
purpose  was  in  sending  them  here,  we  sbaU  know  only  after  the 
lapse  of  generations. 

The  winter  is  passed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  their  expedition,  and  in  the  month  of  March  a  fleet  of  eleven 
saU,  with  seven  hundred  souls  on  board,  was  gathered  in  the 
harbor  of  Southampton  and  elsewhere,  waiting  for  a  favorable 
wind.  Mr.  Winthrop  and  other  leading  men  embarked  on  board 
the  Arbella,  and  in  the  cabin  of  this  ship  drew  up  and  signed  a 
touching  and  affectionate  farewell  to  "tiijir  brethren  in  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  from  which  they  had  not  as  yet  sepa- 
rated, asking  their  sympathy  and  prayers,  "  as  those  whom  God 
had  placed  nearest  His  throne  of  mercy." 

The  journals  kept  by  the  voyagers  are  not  very  copious  or 
prolific  in  incident,  but  they  are  sunny  and  cheerful ;  in  fine 
weather,  we  are  told  how  "the  sailors  played  wag  with  the 
children ;  "  Mr.  Winthrop  writes  home  to  his  wife  in  England : 
"  Our  boys  slept  as  soundly  at  night  under  their  mg  as  they 
ever  did  in  Groton ; "  and  at  last,  in  the  beautiftd  month  of  Jone, 
they  came  in  sight  of  Cape  Ann  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  and 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  little  shallops  which  had  put 
out  from  the  shore  to  meet  them.  By  the  6th  of  July,  the 
eleven  ships  had  all  arrived  safely  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  new-comers  established  themselves  at  various  points ;  "  they 
who  had  health  to  labor  fell  to  building;"  but  sickness  and 
-death  soon  began  to  make  sad  inroads  upon  their  ranks,  and 
not  less  than  a  hundred  of  the  fainthearted  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  England.  "  And  glad  we  were,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  times,  "to  be  rid  of  them." 

One  man,  however,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  remarkably- 
good  spirits,  relieves  himself  in  the  following  extraordinary  ef- 
Aision :  "  Whiles  our  houses  were  building,  I  did  endeavour  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  country.  The  more  I  looked,  the  more  I 
liked  it;  and,  when  I  had  more  seriously  considered  of  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  with  all  her  fair  endowments,  I  did  not 
think  that  in  all  the  known  world  it  could  be  paralleled.  For 
so  many  goodly  groups  of  trees ;  dainty  fine  round  rising  hil- 
locks; delicate  fair  large  plains,  sweet  crystal  fountains,  and 
clear  running  streams  that  turn  in  fine  meanders  through  the 
meads,  making  so  sweet  a  murmuring  noise  to  hear,  as  would 
ever  lull  the  senses  with  delight  asleep,  so  pleasantly  do  they 
glide  upon  the  pebble-stones,  jetting  most  jocundly  when  they 
do  meet;  and  hand  in  hand  run  down  to  Neptune's  court, 
which  they  owe  to  him  as  sovereign  lord  of  all  the  springs  t 
which  made  the  land  to  me  seem  paradise ;  for  in  mine  eye, 
'twas  Nature's  masterpiece :  her  chiefest  magazine  of  all,  where 
lives  her  store :  if  this  land  be  not  rich,  then  is  the  whole  world 
poor  I " 

Truth  obliges  us  to  add  that  this  poetical  gentleman,  who- 
went  rollicking  about  the  country  while  others  were  at  work 
building  houses,  proved  to  be  a  very  uncomfortable  member  of 
society,  and  gave  more  trouble  to  the  colonists  than  any  other 
person  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  company  after  their  arrival  in 
America  was  held  at  Charlestown.  Opponte  to  this  place,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  lay  a  peninsula,  called  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  Trimmntain,  from  the  three  hills  which  looked  in  the  dis- 
tance like  separate  islands,  and  by  the  Indians  Shawmut,  or,  a 
spring  of  water.  The  only  inhabitant  of  this  spot  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bla-rton,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  turn  things  were  t&king  at  home,  had  be- 
taken himself  to  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  do  and  think  as 
he  pleased.  Attracted  mainly  by  the  superior  qnality  of  the 
springs  of  water,  the  company  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Blaxton  for  permission  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  land,  to 
which  he  courteously  assents.  After  a  while,  finding  his  free- 
dom somewhat  straitened  by  his  new  neighbors,  he  decides  to 
sell  the  whole  peninsula  to  these  settlers,  which  he  docs  for  the 
Slim  of  thirty  pounds,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  banks  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Blackstone  River,  "  having,"  as  he  re- 
marked, "  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Bishops  in  Eng- 
land, only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Brethren." 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1630,  it  was  ordered  "  that  Tri- 
moontain  shall  be  called  Boston." 

This  is,  in  briet^  the  way  in  which  there  came  to  be  such  a 
place  as  Boston.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  a 
little  village  that  lay  nestled  near  the  water,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  a  green  hill.  A  single  ferry-boat  connected  the  almost 
insulated  town  with  the  adjoining  country.  Warders  kept 
watch  all  night  on  the  summits  of  the  three  wooded  elevations 
that  towered  above  the  peninsula,  ready  to  light  the  beacon- 
fires  and  discharge  the  "loud-babbling  guns,"  whenever  the 
wild  whoop  of  the  Indian  might  break  the  stillness.  The  cattle 
grazed,  and  the  com  grew,  and  the  forest-trees  moaned,  all 
aronnd  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Once  or  twice 
in  a  month,  an  English  bark  or  a  French  pinnace  dropped 
her  anchor  in  the  quiet  bay,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tsry  elapse  before  a  post-ofBce  is  opened,  or  a  mail  runs,  or  a 
newspaper  is  published.  In  1633,  the  taxation  of  Boston  and 
seven  adjacent  towns  amounted  to  only  ninety-four  pounds. 

What  Boston  is  to-day,  who  does  not  know?  /»  it  not 
written  t  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  her  statesmen 
and  journalists  and  philosophers  and  poets  and  novelists  and 
historians?  Who  has  not  heard  some  of  the  great  divines  of 
Boston  preach,  or  some  of  her  great  lawyers  plead,  or  some  of 
her  great  lecturers  discourse,  or  some  of  her  great  orators  de- 
claim ?  What  region  of  the  land  is  there  that  has  not  felt  their 
influence  ?  Who  has  not  'heard  of  her  great  physicians,  her 
men  of  science,  and  her  princely  merchants  ?  What  great  soci- 
eties have  originated  there ;  what  reforms  have  been  started 
there;  what  new  thoughts  she  has  g^ven  to  the  world,  and 
what  noble  institutions  she  has  established  I 

Who  can  have  failed  to  hear  of  "  Boston  Common,"  with 
its  aged  elm,  last  survivor  of  the  primeval  forest,  now  kept 
from  falling  to  pieces  by  iron  clamps  and  rods,  its  beauty  and 
grace  well-nigh  departed ;  and  its  venerable  "  frog-pond,"  from 
which  no  proak  of  frog  has  issued  for  many  a  year — ^nothing 
but  a  shallow  paved  bowl  to-day,  which  the  boys  could  drink 
dry  in  one  or  two  snmmer  afternoons,  if  it  were  not  replenished 
by  the  tall  fountain  hard  by  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  State-House,  with  its  somewhat 
adipose  dome,  which,  of  late  years,  has  changed  its  tints  at  little 
intervals,  now  assuming  a  cold  leaden  hue,  now  a  sober  brown, 
and  at  last  flaming  into  brilliant  yellow,  and  which,  it  is  pro- 
posed, some  day,  when  the  treasury  is  full  and  jobs  are  scarce, 
to  cover  all  over  with  gold?  Whose  feet  have  not  trod  with 
awe  the  chamber  where  "  The  Great  and  General  Court  "  sol- 
emnly deliberates — under  the  symbolical  cod  that  swims  in  the 
upper  firmament — and  passes  from  year  to  year  marvellous 
smnptnary  laws,  as  the  fathers  did  of  old  ? 

Whose  blood  has  not  kindled  at  mention  of  Faneuil  Hall, 
"  cradle  of  liberty,"  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  has  never 
failed  to  rock  whenever  the  goddess  of  freedom  has  brought  a 
new  bantling  into  the  world  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Quincy  Market,  so  massive  and  so 
dean,  where  every  edible  creature  that  walks,  or  flies,  or  swims, 


or  creeps,  may  be  bought ;  and  of  the  old  State-House  ?  Why 
has  the  ruthless  hand  of  innovation  been  allowed  to  mar  its  an- 
cient beauty  ?  And  of  the  Hancock  House ;  alas,  that  it  is  now 
among  the  things  that  were  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  stately  warehouses  of  granite  and 
marble,  in  which  Boston  stands  absolutely  unrivalled ;  and  of 
her  multitudinous  railways,  piercing  the  city  at  every  point  for 
more  than  one-half  of  her  circumference  ? 

Who  can  have  failed  to  hear  the  "  Great  Organ,"  which 
thunders  at  high  noon  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for 
the  delight  of  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  fee  ? 

There  are  spots  in  the  sun ;  there  are  sombre  days  in  Italy ; 
there  may  be  weak  points  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  so  a  microscopic  scrutiny  might  possibly  disclose 
some  defects  oven  in  Boston.  Her  streets  are  not  very  wide, 
and  many  of  them  are  imcomfortably  crooked.  Most  of  the 
churches  built  there  during  the  transition  period  of  architec- 
ture, when  honest  old  meeting-houses  were  replaced  by  Grecian 
banks  and  Gothic  castles  and  gingerbread  nondescripts — set 
apart  for  public  worship— are  as  ugly  as  the  perverse  device  of 
man  could  make  them.  Neither  do  her  public  statues  do  the 
city  much  honor.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  in  the  ages  to  come, 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Everett  will  be  supposed  to  have  resem-  - 
bled  the  bronze  efiSgies  which  Boston  now  calls  after  their 
name.  There  may  also  be  a  little  excess  of  self-respect  occa- 
sionally manifested  among  the  citizens  of  our  modem  Athens ; 
and  there  certainly  is  manifested,  at  times,  a  tyranny  of  opin- 
ion and  a  severity  of  denui>ciation,  under  the  guise  of  freedom 
and  philanthropy  and  reform,  that  would  be  endured  in  few 
other  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  been 
a  great  blessing  to  the  nation  that  there  came  to  be  such  a  town 
as  Boston.  , 

And  now  we  shall  go  on  to  see  how  the  people  conducted 
themselves  there,  two  hundred  years  ago. 


HISTORICAL  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  speak  of  historical  art  in  the  United  States  is  first  to 
remark  the  want  of  it.  But  if  we  have  instructed  and 
sensitive  minds,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  absence  of  what  is 
commonly  imderstood  as  historical  art.  For  we  must  believe 
that  the  painting  of  past  historical  events,  which  is  to  say,  the 
representation  of  the  destractive  and  aggrandizing  action  in 
war  of  great  nations,  does  not  offer  us  a  civilizing  spectacle;  it 
rather  justifies  the  rebuking  sentence  of  Prondhon  concerning 
the  most  boasted  French  historical  pictures:  "the  fiune  of 
Horace  Veraet  is  the  accusation  of  a  whole  people." 

Historical  painting,  like  historical  writing,  before  Voltwre, 
has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  illustrate  wars  of  conquest  and  the 
exploits  of  great  farailies ;  it  has  ministered  to  the  vanity  of 
kings  and  depicted  the  trivial  or  striking  actions  of  great  men, 
but  has  ignored  the  mightiest  agents  of  change  and  progress  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race ;  it  has  embodied  the  fictions  of 
tradition,  but  turned  its  eyes  from  the  crumbling,  monumental 
facts  of  civilization.  If  it  has  perpetuated  something  of  the 
splendor  of  combined  human  action,  it  has  shown  also  the  dis- 
tressing tragedy  of  the  immolation  of  the  individual  man.  Ver- 
sailles, the  prodigal  and  corrupting  monument  of  kingly  osten- 
tation, is  the  reproach  of  French  art,  and  Horace  Vernet  is  at 
the  height  of  his  power  as  an  historical  punter  in  Versailles. 
But  Vernet,  decorated  by  every  crowned  head  of  Europe,  waa, 
as  a  man  and  artist,  essentially  vulgar  and  unchristian.  But 
unchristian  as  he  is,  he  is  without  an  idea,  save  that  of  action, 
which  would  have  pleased  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  Only 
Frenchmen  and  brutal  Americans  can  take  pleasure  in  his 
harshly-colored,  positive,  and  violent  scenes  of  carnage,  and 
of  the  marches  and  evolutions  of  great  armies. 

Ary  Scheffer  is  at  his  lowest  inspiration  when  making  his- 
torical pictures  for  Louis  Philippe,  and  it  is  but  necessary  to 
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look  at  Gfirome's  work  in  Versailles  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the 
tame  and  vain  serrice  of  art  illastrating  an  aspect  of  official 
life. 

When  we  say  historical  art,  vre  mean  sadh  pictures  ae  make 
the  galleries  Of  European  capitals  so  tiresome,  and  Versailles  so 
shocking  to  a  lover  of  humanity.  The  historical  pictures  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  of  Versailles  represent  the  average  production 
of  historical  painters ;  and  in  art,  as  in  poetry,  the  average  pro- 
duction may  possibly  instruct,  but  it  does  not  make  the  glory 
of  a  people. 

Historical  painting  in  America  begins  with  TrumbuU.  It 
has  mortified  every  true  artist  from  his  day  to  our  own — that 
is,  if  artists  have  exercised  their  critical  sense.  American  his- 
torical art  is  stUl  mortifying  to  us,  save  in  the  example  by  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer,  the  "  Prisoners  from  the  Front,"  which,  in 
spite  of  its  rough  execution,  and  because  of  its  truth  and  vigor, 
arrested  the  attention  of  polished  Parisians,  and  fixed  itself  in 
the  memory  of  so  many  of  us  as  an  actual  and  representative 
group  out  of  our  recent  struggle,  and  which  alone,  of  all  our 
contemporary  paintings,  has  the  first  claim  to  a  place  at  Wash- 
ington as  a  true  bit  of  history,  without  animosity  or  partisan- 
ship, but  frankly  expressive  of  the  elements  in  our  Southern 
society  that  fomented  and  fed  the  rebellion  against  a  beneficent 
and  unaggressive  Government.  We  must  all  regret  that  it  is 
not  permanently  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Capitol. 

But  historical  art  in  America  does  not  mean  such  undazzling 
and  unpretending  pictures  as  the  "Prisoners  from  the  Front ;  " 
it  means  rather  the  composed,  the  invented,  the  false,  the  con- 
ventional paintings  which  we  shall  not  have  the  bad  taste  to 
mention,  but  which  have  won  appropriations  from  Congress, 
and  are  the  disgrace  of  the  nation.  Of  such  historical  art  we 
have  too  much ;  an^yet,  compared  with  the  abundance  of  bad 
historical  painting  in  France  and  England,  we  must  be  grateful 
that  we  have  so  little  of  it. 

Historical  art,  under  official  patronage,  has  not  given  any 
thing  comparable  to  the  less  imposing  works  silently  solicited 
by  nature  and  truth,  which  have  made,  and  will  always  make, 
their  own  historic  record  through  the  artistic  genius  of  a  people. 

Walk  through  the  Continental  galleries  of  historic  art,  and 
look  for  representations  of  the  mightiest  events  of  our  modem 
civilization !  Ton  look  in  vain.  Yon  will  meet  fictitious  repre- 
sentations of  the  Birth  and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ;  you 
will  discover  the  painted  inventions  of  the  battles  of  the  Cru- 
saders; the  odious  succeaaon  of  French  exploits;  episodes  in 
the  life  of  that  great  humbug  Louis  XIV. ;  pictures  of  that 
ruthless  destroyer  Napoleon  I. ;  pictures  of  that  cold-eyed 
usurper  Napoleon  III.  But  is  this  the  noblest  service  of  his- 
torical art?  And  should  it  oftenest  give  us  the  monotonous 
and  tiresome  delineations  of  the  scourges  of  humanity?  The 
past  has  something  else  to  show  us.  The  building  of  cathe- 
drals; the  invention  of  gunpowder;  the  invention  of  printing; 
the  advent  of  the  mail;  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  1  Historical  painting  is  inadequate 
to  embody  the  significance  of  these  subjects,  and  yet  they  are 
the  great  historic  facts  of  mightiest  meaning. 

Trumbull  painted  the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," but  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  impressive  picture ;  it 
might  be  a  conference  of  the  Continental  fathers  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  our  most  important  example 
of  American  historical  art  up  to  our  recent  war.  But  it  is  his- 
torical art  not  on  a  level  with  its  subject.  The  talent  of  the 
artist  was  inadequate,  hia  training  still  more  so.  And  what 
can  an  ordinary  painter  make  out  of  historical  events  which  do 
not  occur  under  picturesque  or  tragic  circumstances  ? 

The  only  historical  art  we  should  be  judicious  in  asking, 
is  that  which  the  contemporary  genius  leaves  as  its  personal 
record  of  its  personal  experience.  In  this  sense,  great  por- 
traits of  grand  or  infamous  citizens ;  noble  architecture  ;  true 
landscapes :  sincere  painting^  by  any  gifted  artist — these  shall 
make  true  historical  art  in  the  United  States.    Less  than  these 


— which  may  be  commissioned  by  bought  committees — may 
come  into  our  public  halls  at  the  solicitations  of  political  rep- 
resentatives, ignorant  of  the  character  and  service  of  art.  Of 
such  are  the  humiliating  pictures  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
of  which  we  can  only  say,  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  artless 
spirits  of  our  politicians. 

No ;  we  cannot  ask  for  historical  art  in  America  as  it  is 
commonly  understood.  Give  us  art  that  shall  become  histori- 
cal ;  not  art  that  is  intended  to  be  so.  Doubtless,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  the  painter's  work,  it  will  survive  as 
the  cherished  expression  of  the  artistic  genius  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  produced.  But  any  thing  so  impressive  as  (Je- 
rome's "  Caesar,"  or  splendid  as  Couture's  "  Romains  de  la  Deca- 
dence," we  shall  not  produce,  for  the  materials  of  such  impressive 
and  splendid  historical  art  are  wanting.  The  assassination  of 
the  good  Lincoln  ofiers  no  picturesque  and  beautiful  adjuncts. 
It  is  a  death  profoundly  shocking,  but  devoid  of  the  dignity  of 
action,  and  without  the  m^estic  situation  of  the  fall  of  the  au- 
gust Roman  in  the  senate-chamber,  at  the  feet  of  Pompey's 
statue.  OsBsar  fell  amid  chaste  and  beautiful  architectural 
forms,  in  a  vast  space,  and  among  figures  clad  in  flowing  dra- 
peries. Without  either  the  picturesque  or  beautiful,  the  tragic 
is  unsuited  to  painting,  however  much  it  may  impress  in  a  nar- 
rative. 

We  must  abandon  the  pretension  to  historical  painting  as  it 
is  commonly  understood.  It  is  fatal  enough  to  talent  in  France, 
in  spite  of  a  few  masterpieces.  The  finest  pictures  are  not  those 
which  are  painted  to  represent  historical  events,  to  which  the 
frenzy  of  the  hour  gives  a  false  splendor  and  an  exaggerated 
importance.  The  finest  pictures  are  those  which  represent 
Nature,  or  the  personal  sentiment  of  the  painter  uncorrapted 
by  the  bad  taste  of  his  time.  Historical  art  is  the  best  eontvm- 
pora/ry  art ;  it  is  portrait-painting  at  its  highest  level ;  it  is 
genre  painting ;  it  is  landscape-painting ;  it  is  the  bust  of  Vitel- 
lina  in  Rome ;  it  is  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  Florence ; 
it  is  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocundo  in  Paris. 
In  our  own  country  it  is  made  by  Stuart's  and  Trumbull's,  by 
Allston's  and  Inman's  heads ;  by  Copley's,  by  Malbone's.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  the  best  work  left  by  the  best  painters  and 
sculptors  of  to-day.  Any  other  historical  art  in  our  country 
must  be  historical  fiction  and  conventional  misrepresentation, 
imposing  upon  the  ignorant  and  nm-eflecting,  and,  at  best,  no 
more  than  a  composed,  a  studied,  and  lifeless  piece  of  pictorial 
art,  oftenest  exciting  the  scorn  of  critics,  and  making  the  judi- 
cious grieve. 

If  no  other  cause  but  the  want  of  the  means  of  study  could 
be  cited,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  prediction  of  a  poor 
form  of  historical  painting  in  this  country ;  for  historical  paint- 
ing is  dependent  upon  museums,  trained  models,  and  the  pro- 
longed discipline,  which  is  exacted  in  the  £cole  des  Beanx- 
Arts  in  Paris.  But  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  has  not  made  the 
glory  of  French  art ;  therefore  we  can  expect  a  noble  and 
beautiful  form  of  art  without  museums,  trained  models,  and  the 
£cole  des  Beaux-Arts.  But  we  cannot  expect  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  historical  'art  without  the  museums,  monument^ 
and  retrotpeetive  genius  of  Europe. 

In  France,  with  all  its  historical  accumulations,  among  the 
vast  number  of  historical  pictures  there  are  but  few  veritable 
and  satisfactory  examples  of  historical  painting.  G€rome's 
Roman  subjects,  Mtlller's  "  Conciergerie  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,"  Delaroohe's  paintings  illustrative  of  English  history, 
Delacroix's  "  Barricade,"  are  the  most  striking.  If  aU  the  artistic 
genius  of  France,  disciplined  by  study,  and  urged  by  a  passion 
for  the  past,  has  but  seldom  fulfilled  the  high  conditions  of  noble 
and  impressive  historical  pictures,  what  fatuity  for  us  to  expect 
our  painters  to  produce  great  examples  of  historical  art  I  The 
American  artist  must  content  himself  with  his  contemporaries ; 
the  American  citizen  must  believe  that  only  his  current  achieve- 
ments are  within  the  reach  of  the  pictorial  genius  of  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen. 
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THE     WOMAN      OF      BUSINESS. 

BY  THE  ATTTBOR  OF  "THE  BACHSLOR  OF  THE  ALBANT." 

CHAPTER  L— trP-HILL  WOEK. 

''  rriHERE  are  ju9t  two  objections  to  your  plan,"  said  Woodville  to 
JL  hifl  companion,  in  the  ampi  vii  the  diligence,  as  it  rolled  and 
rumbled  along  the  Simplon  road,  soon  after  leaving  Somo  d'Ossola,  ad- 
rancing  toward  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  "  one  is  the  unconscionable  hour 
at  which  we  must  start  to  accomplish  it ;  the  other  is  the  appalling 
length  of  the  walk." 

"  Trust  me,"  replied  the  more  energetic  Alexander,  smiling — in- 
deed, almost  laughing  outright — at  the  strong  expressions  his  friend 
had  employed ;  "  you  will  be  rewarded  a  thousandfold ;  the  prospect 
from  the  summit  of  Montarone  is,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  We  shall  not  only  look  down  upon  the 
lake  of  Orta,  which  so  few  English  tourists  visit,  but  we  shall  see 
Monte  Rosa  in  all  its  glory  by  sunrise,  and  a  wonderful  range  of  moun- 
tains into  the  bargain.  As  to  fatigue,  that  is  a  difficulty  easily  got 
over — you  can  take  a  mule  or  a  donkey,  and  then  you  will  have  six 
legs  against  my  two." 

"  If  I  surrender,"  said  the  less  robust,  or  less  adventurous,  of  the 
travellers,  "  it  must  be  on  two  conditions :  first,  tlut  yon  guarantee 
me  a  fine  day—" 

"  That  I  do,"  said  Alexander,  intrq>idly. 

"  And,  in  the  next  place,  you  must  promise  me  two  clear  days'  halt 
at  Orta." 

Alexander  smiled  and  shook  bis  head,  demurring  to  the  second 
clause.  He  felt  quite  sore  one  day  would  suffice  for  all  the  recruiting 
necessary  after  an  excursion,  which,  to  him,  seemed  a  mere  bagatelle. 
But  Woodville  would  not  abate  a  minute  of  the  forty-eight  hours, 
and,  after  some  more  £acnstion,  his  friend  had  no  alternative  but  to 
yidd. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  said  the  other,  as  soon  as  the  point  was 
settled,  "I  have  neither  your  vigor  nor  your  marvelloas  passiMi 
for  up-hill  work  ;  you  show  it  in  every  thing  as  well  as  in  mountain- 
eering." 

"  Your  profession  does  not  exact  the  same  continnoos  labor  as 
mine,"  said  A-lexander. 

"  You  are  mistaken  there,"  sud  Woodville;  "there is  no  success  in 
painting  any  more  than  in  law  or  any  thing  else,  witiiout  the  energy 
and  toil  in  which  you  exult,  and  of  which  I  am  constitutionally  inca- 
pable. With  your  force  and  coorage,  I  feel  that  I  could  be  a  Titian. 
Even  now,  after  the  compact  I  have  made  with  yon,  I  almost  doubt 
whether  I  shall  be  physically  eqsal  to  keep  my  part  of  the  engagement 
IMut  will  you  do  if  you  fail  to  get  me  out  of  bed  at  three  in  the 
moniing  ?  *' 

"There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  oxen  and  widn-ropes,"  said 
Alexander. 

"  Yet,  after  all,"  continued  the  artist,  "  I  am  not  a  sluggard  in 
principle.  How  often  do  I  slug  in  bed  on  the  long,  bright  summer 
mornings,  speculating  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  thinking  of 
the  wealth  and  distinction  which  men  of  your  stirrii^  habits  are  sore 
to  win  by  their  superior  activity ! " 

"  I  love  my  pillow  too,"  said  his  companion,  "  but  I  fancy  I  sleep 
more  than  you  in  a  given  time" 

"  Another  proof  of  what  I  say :  you  sleep  strenuously,  as  you  do 
every  thing.  I  have  never  seen  you  at  your  work,  but  I  can  imagine 
what  you  must  be  at  business,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  on 
this  tour,  which  is  only  your  relaxation.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  an 
unnatural  appetite  for  exertion." 

Alexander  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  I  know  you  have,"  continued  Woodville ;  "  as  you  fix  your  eye 
on  that  peak  yonder,  you  are  burning  to  scale  it.  Its  crags  encourage 
you  as  much  as  they  dishearten  me.  Confess,  now,  if  the  diligence 
were  to  stop  for  half  an  hour,  you  would  at  least  make  the  at- 
tonpt" 

Alexander  neither  admitted  nor  denied  the  impeachment ;  be  merely 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  what  seemed  to  be  in  some  men  a  passion  for 
toil  was,  in  many  cases,  the  mere  result  of  a  still  more  ardent  passion 
for  rq>08e.  "  Would  you  know,"  he  added,  "  what  the  object  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  my  plans,  as  far  as  I  know  myself — the  termimu,  to  use  a 
technical  phrase,  to  all  my  aspirations  ?  Do  yon  see  that  old  peasant 
at  his  cottage  door,  basking  in  the  setdng  sun  ?     He  looks  as  if  his 


working-days  were  over ;  he  is  seated  under  a  tree  of  bis  own  plant- 
ing, enjoying,  literally  eating,  the  fmit  of  his  own  industry.  Well,  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  more  elevated  motive  than  to  attain  to  that 
poor  husbandman's  fortune,  and,  alter  some  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
hard  work  at  the  bar,  sit  down  like  him  and  spend  the  evening  of  my 
days  under  my  own  fig-tree." 

Woodville  was  so  long  without  answering,  that  Alexander  fancied 
that  either  his  long  speech,  or  the  monotonous  roll  of  the  lumbering 
coach,  helped  by  the  advancing  shadows  of  the  hills,  had  lulled  him  to 
sleep ;  but,  in  fact,  bis  sentimental  friend  was  only  musing  with  half- 
closed  eyes  in  his  comer  on  the  beautiful  though  hackneyed  image 
with  which  his  companion  had  left  off.  He  was  also  fixing  in  his 
memory,  for  the  subject  of  a  future  sketch,  the  detiuls  of  the  rural 
picture  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn.  It  had  just  the  kind 
of  interest  to  invite  his  indolent  poetic  pencil,  a  lovely  bit  of  land- 
scape, with  a  thought  and  touch  of  humanity  in  it.  In  such  subjects 
Woodville's  talent  lay,  and  he  might  have  been  without  a  rival  in  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  half-mental,  half-physical  infirmity  which  al- 
ways prevented  him  from  doing  his  fine  concepUons  justice.  He 
threw  a  charming  thought  upon  canvas  or  into  his  sketch-book,  and 
left  it  there ;  b^an  a  hundred  subjects,  and  seldom  finished  one.  He 
would  paint  one  side  of  a  face  exquisitely,  with  an  eye  to  haunt  your 
memory  forever,  and  leave  the  other  for  a  future  day,  which  never 
came.  His  studio  in  Paris,  in  a  qnatridme  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honor^,  where  he  had  lived  for  some  years,  and  where  Alexander  first 
made  his  acquaintance,  was  a  museum  of  abortive  undertakings,  evi- 
dence of  as  mnch  genius  as  can  exist  without  the  power  of  sustained 
exertion.  His  very  art  was  a  proof  of  his  instability,  for  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  it,  but  had  dropped  the  medical  profession  for  the 
pencil ;  he  bad  actually  taken  a  degree  in  medicine,  but  nothing  an- 
noyed him  more  than  when  a  friend,  in  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness, 
called  him  Doctor,  though  every  now  and  then  he  betrayed  himself 
by  the  technical  knowledge  he  displayed,  particularly  when  he  expa- 
tiated on  bb  own  complaints,  of  which  he  had  a  wonderful  and  amus- 
ing variety  for  a  man  who  had  never  been  seriously  ill  in  his  life.  As 
to  practice,  he  had  as  much  now  as  ever  he  had,  though  he  had  only 
two  patients :  his  old  SCTvont,  Honorine,  when  she  was  rheumatic  or 
dyspeptic,  and  himsd£  He  dosed  both  patients  freely ;  but,  as  his 
views  had  latteriy  been  homceopatluc,  the  harm  his  prescriptions  did 
was  probably  only  infinitesimal. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression.  Woodville  proved  he  was 
still  awake  by  the  one  word  with  which  he  resumed  the  thread  of  the 
dialogue. 

"  Alone  ?  "  he  said,  looking  fiiU  and  interrogatively  at  his  compan- 
ion, who  had,  peiiiaps,  been  pursuing  pretty  much  the  same  train  of 
ideas,  or,  after  so  long  a  pause,  he  would  have  hardly  understood  that 
the  question  related  to  the  fig-tree. 

"  Probably,"  said  Alexander,  with  a  smile ;  "  the  peasant  was  alone, 
as  you  must  have  observed." 

"  His  better-half  was  probably  witbin-doors,"  said  Woodville ;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  the  wheels  ceased  to  nimble,  the  bells  to  jingle,  and  the 
diligence  stopped,  amidst  a  jabbering  of  beggars  and  ostlers,  in  front 
of  tlie  principal  inn  of  Baveno. 

Now  there  is  a  hotel  there  of  considerable  pretensions ;  but  its 
best  inn  was  a  poor  one  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
which  was  about  the  date  of  Frederick  Alexander's  first  Continental 
tour.  Italy,  indeed,  is  not  an  eating  country ;  she  has  made  great 
advances  in  freedom,  but  in  gastronomy  she  is  behind  the  age.  We 
must  only  hope  that,  when  her  political  oi^nization  is  complete,  she 
will  begin  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  the  kitchen,  and  remember  that 
she  is  as  much  the  land  of  Apicius  and  Lucullus  as  of  Cicero  and 
Dante. 

Our  tourists  had  as  sorry  a  supper  served  up  to  them  as  any  cook 
in  the  whole  Peninsula  could  have  prepared ;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  was  no  great  trial  of  temper  to  either  of  the  young  men : 
the  one  was  too  fresh,  and  had  too  healthy  an  appetite,  to  turn  up  his 
nose,  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  at  any  dish  that  was  eatable ; 
while  the  other  was  too  jaded  and  done  up,  after  thirty-six  hours' 
tumbling  in  the  diligence,  to  care  much  for  any  thing  but  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  his  pillow.  Indeed,  their  project  for  next  day  was  argument 
enough  for  roosting  with  the  least  possible  delay,  which  poor  Wood- 
ville did  in  half  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  leaving  his  friend  at  the 
table  charged,  as  usual,  with  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
morrow's  expedition.    It  diverted  Alexander,  though  he  took  care  not 
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to  show  it,  to  observe  the  apprehension  with  which  the  nervous  and 
vacillating  artist  evidently  contemplated  a  march,  which  was  no  great 
feat,  even  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  Alpine  Club  in  existence. 
Woodvillc  made  an  unavailing  attempt,  before  he  retired,  to  reopen 
the  question,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  quietly  circumnavigating  the 
Lago  Moggiore  before  they  left  its  shores,  but  Alexander  was  as  steady 
as  a  rock  to  the  programme  that  had  been  arranged.  They  were  to 
return  to  the  Lago 
Moggiore  by  way  of 
Arona,  and  from 
thence  tako  all  the 
lakes  in  order. 

Left  to  himself, 
the  young  barrister 
(he  was  in  about  his 
three-and  -  twentieth 
year,  two  or  three 
years  WoodviUe's  ju- 
nior) first  finished 
his  supper,  even 
clearing  off  two 
plates  of  walnuts  and 
dry  biscuite,  which 
had  probably  been 
destined  to  do  duty 
for  the  whole  of 
the  touring  season. 
Then  he  hired  a 
guide,  with  two  don- 
keys—one for  his 
comrade,  one  for  the 
luggage ;  after  which 
he  called  for  the  bill, 
settled  it  while  ho 
was  undressing,  and, 
in  less  than  five 
minutes,  was  sound 
asleep,  sleeping  un- 
conquerably through 
all  the  opposition 
which  a  sultry  night 
in  August,  conspir- 
ing with  legions  of 
mosquitoes,  offered 
to  his  rest.  Poor 
Woodvillc,  on  the 
other  band,  notwith- 
standing his  extreme 
fatigue,  would  hard- 
ly have  got  an  hour's 
sleep  in  the  face  of 
such  a  formidable 
league,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  phial  of 
aconite  which  he  had 
always  with  him  in 
his  neat  portable 
medicine-chest,  that 
Alexander  took  to 
be  the  paint-box.  In 
fact,  the  artist  seem- 
ed to  himself  to  have  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
matin  song  of  the  asses  under  his  window,  as  they  were  led  into  the  court- 
yard. He  dozed  again  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  this  agreeable 
serenade  ;  but  it  was  short-lived  bliss,  for  now  came  his  ruthless  com- 
panion tapping  at  his  door,  and  thrice  was  the  tap  repeated,  always 
cretcenio,  before  Woodvillc  realized  its  terrible  significance.  The  third 
tap  was  accompanied  with  sounds  still  nearer  and  more  appalling.  A 
strong  hand  was  laid  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  hollow  voice,  not 
without  pity  in  it,  accosted  him  with — 

"  Woodvillc,  your  hour  is  come ! " 

Alexander  was  humane  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  almost  acting 
the  part  of  Abborson  in  the  play,  when  he  requests  "  Master  Bamar- 
dine  to  get  up  and  be  hanged." 


Bat  Woodvillc  proved  a  man  of  his  word,  and  the  oxen  and  wain- 
ropes  were  not  wanting,  although  the  clocks  of  Baveno  were  only 
striking  three  as  they  left  the  hotel.  The  guide  went  first,  leading  the 
beast  that  carried  the  baggage ;  Woodville  followed  on  his  own  animal, 
which  really  looked  as  if  it  had  six  1^,  those  of  the  rider  being  rather 
long,  and  almost  touching  the  ground.  The  rear  was  brought  up  bv 
the  bold  limb  of  the  Uw.    On  one  point  he  had  been  rather  too  bold ; 

in  covenanting  for 
the  weather,  he  had 
gone  a  little  too  far. 
When  they  started, 
however,  it  was  still 
too  dark  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  sky ; 
as  they  looked  back 
over  the  lake,  even 
the  white  terraces 
of  the  Isola  Bella 
were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  the 
gray  gloom,  but  the 
air  was  fresh  and 
balmy,  and  bad  such 
a  stimulating  effect 
on  Woodville  that 
he  soon  began  to  for- 
get his  grievances, 
and,  finding  his  seat 
tolerably  easy  at 
first,  his  spirits  rose, 
and  he  felt  even 
grateful  to  his  friend 
for  combating  his 
via  inertia.  The  as- 
coit  was  tedious,  for 
the  long-cared 
brutes  had  their  in- 
flexible regulation 
pace,  beyond  which, 
on  the  most  favora- 
ble ground,  a  forest 
of  cudgels  would 
have  failed  to  urge 
them ;  but  it  was  eo 
much  the  easier  for 
the  friends  to  chat 
Alexander  asked 
how  the  artist  bad 
got  through  the 
night.  He  had  found 
his  own  bed  clean 
and  comfortable. 

"The    beds  are 

often     better     than 

they     look,"      said 

Woodville;  "but  it 

is  not  enough  for  me 

that  a  bed  is  clean ; 

it  ought  to  be,  like 

Caesar's     wife,    not 

only  clean,  but  above 

suspicion.    There  may  have  been  no  jumpers  in  mine,  but  every  thing 

about  it  suggested  that  there  were ;  that  was  enough  to  put  comfort 

out  of  the  question." 

"Don't  we  do  those  little  jumpers  injustice?"  said  Alexmnder; 
"  we  complain  of  finding  them  in  our  beds,  yet  where  else  should  one 
expect  to  find  them  ?  A  bed  is  their  habital,  as  naturalists  call  it;  we 
go  to  them,  they  don't  come  to  us." 

"  Happy  man,"  cried  Woodville,  "  who  can  make  a  joke  of  all  the 
troubles  of  life ;  nothing  fatigues  you,  or  worries  you,  or  bites  yon. 
If  you  were  an  Irish  Catholic,  you  would  think  the  Protestant  Church 
a  laughing  matter ;  if  you  wero  an  Italian,  you  would  be  as  patient  u 
Job  under  the  Austrian  dominion." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Alexander,  warmly.    "  If  I  were  an  Irish  Catholic, 
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4)r,  iodeed,  if  I  were  an  Irish  Protestant,  I  should  never  rest  while  the 
Church  existed ;  if  I  were  an  Italian,  I  should  never  be  contented 
while  a  German  swaggered  in  the  PemnsuU." 

They  were  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  on  the  prospects  of  Italy, 
which,  at  that  period,  seemed  hopelessly  gloomy;  when,  happening 
at  the  top  of  a  sharp  rise  to  face  about  toward  the  quarter  they 
came  from,  the  lalce,  of  which  they  had  seen  the  whole  expanse  a 
few  minutes  before,  had  disappeared  from  their  view.  While  they  had 
been  chatting,  a  dense  mist,  bom  of  the  heat  of  the  previous  day,  had 
stolen  a  march  on  them ;  and,  what  was  worse,  it  seemed  to  be  climb- 
jDg  the  hills  as  fast  as  themselves.  Both  looked  blank,  and  Woodville 
reminded  his  companion  of  his  unlucky  guarantee.  Alexander  put  the 
best  face  on  it,  and  declared  that  these  Italian  mists  were  of  no  conse- 
quence— they  were  not  like  Scotch  mists — and  be  called  Woodvtlle's 
attention  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  which  was  perfectly  clear.  lo 
five  minutes  they  should  reach  it,  and  in  three  more  the  sun  would  be 
iq)  in  all  his  glory. 

"Ah,  fiUse  prophet ! "  cried  the  artist,  when  the  five  minutes  were 
expired,  and  they  stood  indeed  on  the  crown  of  Montarone ;  but  it 
was  like  standing  on  a  few  square  feet  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  vapor. 

Still  Alexander's  &ith  was  strong ;  the  vapors  would  vai^h  as 
quick  as  they  came,  the  might  of  the  son  would  disperse  them  as  a 
justice  does  a  mob  with  the  Riot  Act,  and  then — then  they  would  see 
the  grandest  spectacle  in  Europe. 

■But  the  sun  either  refused  to  do  his  duty,  or  the  mists  were  too 
rebellious ;  instead  of  dispersing,  they  became  rapidly  condensed  into 
a  fine  rain,  which  soon  made  Woodville  feel  that,  in  imitating  the 
early  bird,  he  had  brought  on  himself  the  fate  of  the  earlier  worm. 
Not  even  then  did  the  spirits  of  his  friend  &il  him ;  and,  to  keep 
Woodville  from  sinking  entirely,  he  insisted  (while  loading  him  with 
all  sorts  of  wraps)  on  detailing  all  that  he  would,  could,  and  should 
have  seen,  only  for  the  treachery  of  the  day. 

"  There,"  he  cried,  pomting  in  one  direction,  "  there  is  Rosa,  the 
second  mountain  for  sublimity  in  the  Alps,  scarcely  second  to  Hont 
Blanc ;  I  almost  fancy  I  see  his  outlines ;  but^,  no,  he  is  totally  in- 
visible. Far  southward  the  cone  of  Monte  Viso— follow  my  finger ; 
not  a  bit  of  him  to  be  seen  either.  Now  carry  your  eye  half  round 
the  horizon,  northward,  and  you  come  to  another  giant — I  forget  bis 
name — lost  in  the  fog  like  his  betters.  Milan  is  yonder,  as  plain  as  I 
see  yon,  only  for  this  provoking  revolution  in  the  weather,  which  pre- 
vents one  from  seeing  any  thing.  Orta  must  be  just  below  us,  but  the 
fact  is,  we  can  see  nothing." 

"  A  good  reason  for  not  staying  here  any  longer,"  said  poor  Wood- 
ville, who  was  all  this  time  shuddering  with  cold  on  bis  donkey,  but 
too  dejected  to  check  his  friend's  enthusiasm,  which  was  certainly 
rather  untimely. 

To  make  matters  worse,  not  only  did  the  rain  increase  until  it 
thoroughly  drenched  them — even  Woodville  through  all  his  wraps — 
but  they  had  not  been  descending  long  before  the  track  they  had  been 
following  was  suddenly  lost,  and,  when  they  attempted  to  confer  with 
the  guide,  they  were  unable  to  understand  his  patoU,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently as  much  bewildered  as  themselves ;  so,  after  groping  about  for 
some  time,  trying  in  different  directions,  there  was  nothing  better  to 
be  done  than  to  trust  the  asses,  who  had  probably  often  made  the 
same  journey.  The  beasts,  however,  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  town  of  Orta  as  they  were  with  another  place,  called  Om^na,  on 
the  same  lake,  but  distant  from  Orta  by  several  miles.  At  Om^na, 
accordingly,  our  travellers  arrived,  early  enough  in  the  day,  but  in 
such  a  pickle  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  stop  many  hours  at  a  wretched 
cabaret,  which  could  scarcely  afford  either  a  breakfast  or  fire  to  dry 
their  clothes.  The  latter  was  the  chief  point,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
tolerably  well  effected,  tiiey  hired  a  boat,  which  landed  them  late  in 
the  evening  under  the  balcony  of  the  Leone  d'Oro,  the  only  inn  at  that 
time  hi  Orta. 


In  fhe  Conntess  Gniccioli's  recently-published  "Kecolleo- 
tions  of  Lord  Byron  "  it  is  stated  that  the  great  poet  left  be- 
hind him,  besides  a  journal  of  his  fatal  expedition  to  Greece, 
five  nnpablished  cantos  of  "Don  Joan; "  and  that  Moore,  who 
vas  Bjrron's  literary  executor,  burned  these  cantos  along  with 
the  joomal,  because  they  contained  some  violent  attacks  on 
English  society. 


WHATS  MY  LOVE  LIKE? 

rpELL  me,— What's  my  love  like  f 
-*-   A  lily  of  the  May, 
That  does  not  shun  the  kissing  sun. 
Yet  keeps  its  dew  all  day  ? 
Yes,  and  no  j 
Fond  is  she,  and  coy  is  she, 

But — whisper  low — 
She  is  more  than  this  to  me. 
So,  no  lily  shall  she  be. 

But  tell  me, — What's  my  love  like  f 

A  Uttle,  cooing  dove. 
Who  feels  your  breast  her  safest  nest — 
A  thing  of  fear  and  love  ? 
Yes,  and  no ; 
Timid  she,  and  tender  she, 

But — wMsper  low — 
She  is  more  than  this  to  me, 
So,  no  dove  my  love  shall  be. 

0  tell  me,— What's  my  love  like? 

Perhaps  a  pearl  of  girls. 
For  whose  sweet  face  the  king  would  place 
His  crown  upon  her  curls? 
Yes,  and  no ; 
Worthy  of  a  king  is  she, 

But — whisper  loW'^ 
She  is  more,  and  is  for  me, 
So,  no  queen  my  dear  will  be. 


CRUSOES  OF  THE  AIR. 

A  RECENT  French  work,  translated  and  reproduced  in 
America,  gives  an  account  of  a  pretended  journey  in  a 
balloon  across  the  Continent  of  AfHca.  It  possesses  a  certain 
value  in  affording  us  a  nearly  complete  ritume  of  African  travel 
and  discovery,  and  it  describes  the  tribes,  animals,  and  surface 
of  the  country  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  usually  find  in 
books  of  travel.  The  adventures  of  the  aeronauts  are  varied, 
amusing,  and  only  a  little  more  wonderM  than  those  that 
usually  befall  AfKcan  travellers.  The  narrative  exhibits  all  tliat 
attention  to  detail  which  makes  De  Foe's  works  so  fascinating. 
The  adventures  have  an  air  of  plausibility,  and  even  the  very 
ingenious  contrivances,  described  at  length,  by  which  the  bal- 
loon rises  or  sinks  at  the  will  of  the  aeronauts,  seem  to  the  or- 
dinary reader  in  every  way  practicable.  There  is  a  great  charm 
in  the  idea  of  the  journey,  and  the  author  has  exhibited  no  little 
ingenuity  in  transferring  to  a  new  element  those  Crusoe-like  ad- 
ventures, for  which  all  people  at  all  times  have  so  keen  a  relish. 
The  party  consists  of  three  persons :  one  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  of  great  renown  as  a  traveller; 
Dick  Kennedy,  his  friend,  an  open,  resolute,  headstrong  Scotch- 
man, who  is  a  great  hunter  and  a  mighty  shot ;  and,  lastly,  Joe, 
a  servant  of  Ferguson's,  a  devoted,  whole-souled,  incomparable 
fellow,  who  looks  up  to  the  doctor  as  the  greatest  man  in  the 
universe. 

The  expedition  proves  a  triumphant  one,  and  the  balloon  ac- 
complishes all  that  the  enthusiastic  doctor  had  predicted. 
"With  it,"  he  would  say,  "every  thing  is  possible;  with- 
out it,  I  fall  back  into  the  dangers  and  difficulties  as  well  as 
the  natural  obstacles  that  ordinarily  attend  such  an  expedition; 
with  it,  neither  heat,  nor  torrents,  nor  tempests,  nor  the  simoom, 
nor  unhealthy  climates,  nor  wild  animals,  nor  savage  men,  are  to 
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be  feared !  If  I  feel  too  hot,  I  can  ascend ;  if  too  cold,  I  can  come 
down.  Should  there  he  a  moantain,  I  can  pass  orer  it ;  a  pre- 
cipice, I  can  sweep  across  it ;  a  river,  I  can  saU  heyond  it ;  a 
storm,  I  can  rise  away  above  it ;  a  torrent,  I  can  skim  it  like  a 
bird !  I  can  advance  withoat  fatigue,  I  can  halt  without  need 
of  reposeJ  I  can  soar  above  the  nascent  cities  1  I  can  speed 
onward  with  the  rapidity  of  a  tm-nado,  sometimes  at  the  loftiest 
heights,  sometimes  only  a  hundred  feet  above  the  soil,  while 
the  map  of  Africa  unrolls  itself  beneath  my  gaze  in  the  great 
atlas  of  the  world." 

These  new  Orusoes  undergo  an  abundance  of  adventure.  In 
one  of  their  halts  they  are  attacked  by  the  savages.  In  an- 
other, while  anchored  in  a  forest,  the  trees  are  set  on  fire  by 
the  natives.  Another  tribe  lets  loose  upon  them  a  great  num- 
ber of  pigeons,  each  with  its  tail  garnished  with  fire.  They  get 
becalmed  in  a  desert,  and  nearly  die  of  thirst.  They  kill  a  lion 
and  a  lioness  with  all  the  expertness  of  Gordon  Cumming  him- 
self. We  cannot  give  the  space  to  recount  all  the  extraordinary 
adventures  that  befell  these  novel  travellers,  but  quote  the  fol- 
lowinir  in  ftiU.  Once  having  decided  for  a  halt,  their  anchors, 
flung  out  from  the  car,  were  sweeping  the  excessively  tall  grass 
of  an  immense  prairie : 

"In  truth,  it  was  a  charming  excursion  that  the;  were  making 
now — a  veritable  navigation  on  this  green,  almost  transparent  sea, 
gentiv  undulating  in  the  breath  of  the  wind.  The  little  car  seemed  to 
cleave  the  waves  of  verdure,  and,  from  time  to  time,  coveys  of  birds 
of  magnificent  plumage  would  rise  fluttering  from  the  tall  herbage, 
and  speed  away  with  joyous  cries.  The  anchors  plunged  into  this  lake 
of  flowers,  and  traced  a  furrow  that  closed  behind  them,  like  the  wake 
of  a  ship. 

"  All  at  once  a  sharp  shock  was  felt — the  anchor  had  caught  in  the 
fissure  of  some  rock  hidden  in  the  high  grass. 

" '  We  are  fast  1 '  exclaimed  Joe. 

"  These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered  when  a  shrill  cry  rang 
through  the  air,  and  the  following  phrases,  mingled  with  exclamations, 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  our  travellers  ? 

'"What's  that?' 

" '  A  strange  cry  ! ' 

" '  Look !     Why,  we're  moving ! ' 

"  *  The  anchor  has  sUpped  I ' 

" '  No :  it  holds,  and  holds  fast  too ! '  said  .Toe,  who  was  tugging  at 
the  rope. 

•' '  It's  the  rock,  then,  that's  moving ! ' 

"An  immense  rustling  was  noticed  in  the  grass,  and  soon  an 
elongated,  winding  shape  was  seen  rising  above  it. 

" '  A  serpent  1 '  shouted  Joe. 

" '  A  serpent  1 '  repeated  Kennedy,  handling  his  rifle. 

" '  No,'  said  the  doctor,  '  it's  an  elephant's  trunk ! ' 

" '  An  elephant,  Samuel  ? ' 

"  And,  as  Kennedy  said  this,  he  drew  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

" '  Wait,  Dick ;  wait  I ' 

" '  That's  a  fact !    The  animal's  towing  us ! ' 

" '  And  in  the  right  direction,  Joe— in  the  right  direction.' 

"  The  elephant  was  now  making  some  headway,  and  soon  reached 
a  clearing  where  his  whole  body  could  be  seen.  By  his  gigantic  size, 
the  doctor  recognized  a  male  of  a  superb  species.  He  had  two  whitish 
tusks,  beautifully  curved,  and  about  eight  feet  in  length ;  and  in  these 
the  shanks  of  the  anchor  had  firmly  caught.  The  animal  was  vainly 
trying  with  his  trunk  to  disengage  himself  from  the  rope  that  attached 
him  to  the  car. 

" '  Get  up — go  ahead,  old  fellow ! '  shouted  Joe,  with  delight,  doing 
his  best  to  urge  this  rather  novel  team,  '  Here  is  a  new  style  of  trav- 
elling ! — ^no  more  horses  for  me.    An  elephant,  if  you  please  t ' 

"  But  where  is  he  taking  us  to  f '  said  Kennedy,  whose  rifle  itched 
in  his  grasp. 

" '  He's  taking  us  exactly  to  where  we  want  to  go,  my  dear  Dick. 
A  Uttle  patience ! ' 

" '  Wig-a-more  I  wig-a-more!  as  the  Scotch  country  folks  say,' 
shouted  Joe,  in  high  glee.    '  Oee-up  I  gee-up  there ! ' 

"  The  huge  animal  now  broke  into  a  very  rapid  gallop.  He  flung 
his  trunk  from  side  to  side,  and  his  monstrous  bounds  gave  the  car 
several  rather  heavy  thumps.  Meanwhile  the  doctor  stood  ready, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  cut  the  rope,  should  need  arise. 


"  *  But,'  said  he,  '  we  shall  not  give  up  our  anchor  until  the  last 
moment' 

"  This  drive,  with  an  elephant  for  the  team,  lasted  about  an  hour  and 
a  half;  yet  the  animal  did  not  seem  in  the  least  fatigued.  These  im- 
mense creatures  can  go  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and,  from  one  da  j 
to  another,  are  found  at  enormous  distances  from  where  they  were  last 
seen,  like  the  whales,  whose  mass  and  speed  they  rivaL 

" '  In  fact,'  said  Joe,  '  it's  a  whale  that  we  have  harpooned ;  and 
we're  only  doing  just  what  whalemen  do  when  out  fishing.' 

"  But  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  compelled  the  doctor 
to  vary  his  style  of  locomotion.  A  dense  grove  of  ealmadorea  was  de- 
scried on  the  horizon,  about  three  miles  away,  on  the  north  of  the 
prairie.  So  it  became  necessary  to  detach  the  balloon  from  its  draught- 
animal  at  last. 

"  Kennedy  was  intrusted  with  the  job  of  bringing  the  elephant  to 
a  halt.  He  drew  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  but  his  position  was  not 
favorable  to  a  successful  shot ;  so  that  the  first  ball  fired  flattened  it- 
self on  the  animal's  skull,  as  it  would  have  done  against  an  iron  plate. 
The  creature  did  not  seem  in  the  least  troubled  by  it ;  but,  at  the 
sound  of  the  discharge,  he  had  increased  his  speed,  and  now  was  going 
as  fast  as  a  horse  at  full  gallop. 

" '  The  deuce ! '  ejaculated  Kennedy. 

"  *  What  a  solid  head  t '  commented  Joe. 

" '  We'll  try  some  conical  balls  behind  the  shoulder-joint,'  said 
Kennedy,  reloading  his  rifle  with  care.     In  another  moment  he  fired. 

"  The  animal  gave  a  terrible  cry,  but  went  on  faster  than  ever. 

"  '  Come,'  said  Joe,  taking  aim  with  another  gun,  '  I  must  help  you, 
or  we'll  never  end  it'  And  now  two  balls  penetrated  the  creature's 
side. 

"  The  elephant  halted,  lifted  his  trunk,  and  resumed  his  run  tow- 
ard the  wood  with  all  his  speed ;  he  shook  his  huge  head,  and  the 
blood  began  to  gush  from  his  wounds. 

" '  Let  us  keep  up  our  fire,  Mr.  Kenniedy.' 

"  '  And  a  continuous  fire,  too,'  urged  the  doctor,  '  for  we  are  close 
on  the  woods.' 

"  Ten  shots  more  were  discharged.  The  elephant  made  a  fearful 
bound ;  the  car  and  balloon  cracked  as  though  every  thing  were  going 
to  pieces,  and  the  shock  made  the  doctor  drop  his  hatchet  on  the 
ground. 

"  The  situation  was  thus  rendered  really  very  alarming ;  the  anchor- 
rope,  which  had  securely  caught,  could  not  be  disengaged,  nor  could 
it  yet  be  cut  by  the  knives  of  our  aeronauts,  and  the  balloon  was 
rushing  headlong  toward  the  wood,  when  the  animal  received  a  ball 
in  the  eye  just  as  he  lifted  his  head.  On  this  he  halted,  faltered,  his 
knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  uncovered  his  whole  flank  to  the  assaults 
of  his  enemies  in  the  balloon. 

" '  A  bullet  in  his  heart ! '  sud  Kennedy,  discharging  one  last  rifle- 
shot 

"  The  elephant  uttered  a  long  bellow  of  terror  and  agony,  then 
raised  himself  up  for  a  moment,  twirling  his  trunk  in  the  air,  and 
finally  fell  with  all  his  weight  upon  one  of  bis  tusks,  which  he  broke 
off  short.    He  was  dead." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  original  of  their  adventures  was  an 
attack  by  a  dozen  condors,  the  most  formidable  of  birds.  A 
battle  with  birds  three  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  I  Is  not  h^re 
a  new  incident  for  the  sensational  drama,  or  the  sensational 
pictorial  papers  f  Is  there  any  thing  quite  like  it  in  the  whole 
range  of  romantic  adventure  ? 

"  The  condors  flew  around  them  in  wide  circles,  their  flight  growing 
gradually  closer  and  closer  to  the  balloon.  They  swept  through  the 
air  in  rapid,  fantastic  curves,  occasionally  precipitating  themselves 
headlong  with  the  speed  of  a  bullet,  and  then  breaking  their  line  of 
projection  by  an  abrupt  and  daring  angle. 

"  The  doctor,  much  disquieted,  resolved  to  ascend  so  as  to  escape 
this  dangerous  proximity.  He  therefore  dilated  the  hydrogen  in  his 
balloon,  and  it  rapidly  rose. 

"  But  the  condors  mounted  with  him,  apparently  determined  not 
to  part  company. 

" '  They  seem  to  mean  mischief,'  said  the  hunter,  cocking  his  rifle. 

"  And,  in  fact,  they  were  swoopiifg  nearer,  and  more  than  one  came 
within  fifty  feet  of  them,  as  if  defying  the  fire-arms. 

" '  By  George,  I'm  itching  to  let  them  have  it ! '  exclaimed  Ken- 
nedy. 
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" '  No,  Dick ;  not  now  I  Don't  exasperate  them  needlessly.  That 
vonld  only  be  exciting  them  to  attack  us  ! ' 

"  'But  I  could  soon  settle  those  fellows  I ' 

" '  Tou  may  think  so,  Dick.    But  you  are  wrong  1 ' 

" '  Why,  we  have  a  bullet  for  each  of  them  I ' 

" '  And  suppose  that  they  were  to  attack  the  upper  part  of  the  bal- 
loon, what  would  you  do  ?  How  would  you  get  at  them  f  Just  ima- 
gine yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  lions  on  the  pliun,  or  a  school 
of  sharks  in  the  open  ocean !  For  traTellers  in  the  air,  this  sitoation 
is  just  as  dangerous.' 

" '  Are  you  spealdng  seriously,  doctor  f ' 

" '  Very  seriously,  Dicic' 

'"Let  us  wait,  then!' 

" '  Wait !  Hold  yourself  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  attack,  but  do 
not  fire  without  my  orders.' 

"  The  birds  then  collected  at  a  short  distance,  yet  so  near  that 
thdr  naked  necks,  entirely  bare  of  feathers,  could  be  plainly  seen,  as 
they  stretched  them  out  with  the  effort  of  their  cries,  while  their  grist- 
ly crests,  garnished  with  a  comb  and  gills  of  deep  violet,  stood  erect 
with  rage.  They  were  of  the  very  largest  size,  their  bodies  being  more 
than  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  lower  surface  of  their  white  wings 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  They  might  well  have  been  considered 
winged  sharks,  so  striking  was  their  resemblance  to  those  ferocious 
rangers  of  the  deep. 

" '  They  are  following  us ! '  said  the  doctor,  as  he  saw  them 
ascending  with  him, '  and,  mount  as  we  may,  they  can  fly  still  higher  1 ' 

"'Well,  what  are  we  to  do  f '  asked  Kennedy. 

The  doctor  made  no  answer. 

"'Listen,  Samuel  t'  said  the  sportsman.  '  There  are  fourteen  of 
those  birds ;  we  have  seventeen  shots  at  our  disposal,  if  we  discharge 
all  our  weapons.  Have  we  not  the  means,  then,  to  destroy  them  or 
disperse  them  ?     I  will  give  a  good  account  of  some  of  them  t ' 

" '  I  have  no  doubt  of  your-  skill,  Dick ;  I  look  upon  all  as  dead 
that  Duj  come  within  range  of  your  rifle,  but  I  repeat  that,  if  they  at- 
tack the  upper  part  of  the  balloon,  you  could  not  get  a  sight  at  them. 
Tbey  would  tear  the  silk  covering  that  sustains  us,  and  we  are  three 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  t ' 

"At  this  moment,  one  of  the  ferocious  birds  darted  right  at  the 
balloon,  with  outstretched  beak  and  claws,  ready  to  rend  it  with  either 
or  both. 

" '  Fire  I  fire  at  once ! '  cried  the  doctor. 

"  He  had  scarcely  ceased,  ere  the  huge  creature,  stricken  dead, 
dropped  headlong,  turning  over  and  over  in  space  as  he  fell 

"  Kennedy  had  already  grasped  one  of  the  two-barrelled  fowling- 
pieces  and  Joe  was  taking  aim  with  another. 

"Frightened  by  the  report,  the  condors  drew  back  for  a  moment, 
but  they  almost  instantly  returned  to  the  charge  with  extreme  fury. 
Kennedy  severed  the  head  of  one  from  its  body  with  his  first  shot,  and 
Joe  broke  the  wing  of  another. 

'"Only  eleven  left,'  said  he. 

"  Thereupon  the  birds  changed  their  tactics,  and  by  common  eon- 
tent  soared  above  the  balloon.  Kennedy  glanced  at  Ferguson.  The 
latter,  in  spite  of  his  imperturi>ability,  grew  pale.  Then  ensued  a  mo- 
ment of  terrif3ring  silence.  In  the  next  they  heard  a  harsh  tearing 
noise,  as  of  something  rending  the  silk,  and  the  car  seemed  to  sink 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  our  three  aeronauts. 

" '  We  are  lost  1 '  exclaimed  Ferguson,  glancing  at  the  barometer, 
which  was  now  swiftly  rising. 

" '  Over  with  the  ballast  1 '  he  shouted, '  over  with  it ! ' 

And  in  a  few  seconds  the  last  lumps  of  quartz  had  disappeared. 

" '  We  are  still  falling !  Empty  the  water-tanks  I  Do  you  hear 
me,  Joe  ?    We  are  pitching  into  the  lake ! ' , 

"  Joe  obeyed.  The  doctor  leaned  over  and  looked  out.  The  lake 
seemed  to  come  up  toward  him  like  a  rising  tide.  Every  object  around 
grew  rapidly  in  size  while  they  were  looking  at  it.  The  car  was  not 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  Lake  Tchad. 

" '  The  provisions  !  the  provisions  I '  cried  the  doctor. 

"  And  the  box  containing  them  was  launched  into  space. 

"  Their  descent  became  less  rapid,  but  the  luckless  aeronauts  were 
still  falling,  and  into  the  lake. 

" '  Throw  out  something — something  more  I '  cried  the  doctor. 
"There  is  nothing  more  to  ihrowl'  was  Kennedy's  despairing 
response. 

"  *  Tes,  there  is  t '  called  Joe,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  dis- 
appeared like  a  flash,  over  the  edge  of  the  car. 


" '  Joe  I  Joe ! '  exclaimed  the  doctor,  horror-stricken. 

"  The  Vicioria  thus  relieved  resumed  her  ascending  motion,  mounted 
a  thousand  feet  into  the  air,  and  the  wind,  burying  itself  in  the  disin- 
flated  covering,  bore  them  away  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  lake." 

The  title  of  this  amnsing  and  really  fascinating  narrative  is 
"Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon." 


LANGUAGE  AS  ONE  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


THE  history  of  Philology  closely  resembles  that  of  all  other 
sciences.  Like  them  it  has  passed  through  its  theological, 
empiric,  and  positive  stages.  Jnst  as,  in  Astronomy,  there  was 
a  time  when  the  stars  were  regarded  as  divine  animals,  or  as 
"  nails  fixed  in  the  crystalline  sky,"  or  as  having  no  other  ftano- 
tion  than  to  illominate  the  nights  of  earth — just  as,  in  Oeology, 
there  were  periods  when  it  was  believed  that  the  earth  in  its 
present  condition  was  called  into  being  by  the  work  of  six  solar 
days,  or  that  the  fossils  were  mere  abortive  forms,  "  the  sport- 
ings  of  Nature,"  or  that  they  were  due  to  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for  some  deceptive  law  of  "  prochronism  " — so  in  Philology 
there  were  times  when  language  was  believed  to  have  been 
given  by  distinct  and  immediate  revelation  to  mankind.  God 
was  supposed  to  have  spoken  visibly  with  Adam,  and  to  have 
uttered  His  creative  flat  in  articulate  sounds  of  human  utter- 
ance. Words  were  believed  to  sway  the  dumb  blind  motions 
of  circumstance  by  virtue  of  a  certiun  natural  force,  and  mys- 
tical affinity  with  the  things  they  signified.  The  stage  in  which 
there  began  to  be  an  observation  of  certain  obvious  phenomena, 
and  a  premature  attempt  to  guess  at  their  explanation  by  nat- 
ural causes ;  the  stage  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  in  Astronomy ; 
the  stage  of  the  Neptunian  and  Plutonic  theories,  with  their 
respective  cataclysms  and  conflagrations,  in  Geology — had  their 
exact  counterpart  in  the  long  epoch  of  linguistic  empiricism, 
during  which  it  was  an  accepted  belief  that  all  languages  were 
derived  from  Hebrew,  and  every  observed  fact  was  with  su- 
preme violence  coordinated  to  that  a  priori  conclusion. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  errors  were  not  all 
on  one  side.  The  conventional  theory  of  the  origin  of  language 
held  by  such  men  as  Lord  Monboddo  and  OondiUac,  "  Qu'on 
croirait  avoir  din6  aveo  nos  premiers  parents,"  is  as  a  hetero- 
dox attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  language — ^hardly 
less  absurd  than  the  theory  of  Voltaire,  that  "  the  fossil  shells 
of  Europe  were  scallop-shells  dropped  by'  the  mediaeval  pil- 
grims." But  Philology,  like  its  sister  sciences,  rose  from  these 
metaphysical  and  empiric  stages  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
methods  and  positive  results.  In  each  instance  this  advance 
was  due  to  the  powerful  influence  of  an  apparently  accidental 
discovery.  The  external  impulse  given  to  Astronomy  by  Gali 
leo's  discovery  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of 
Venus — ^the  external  impulse  given  to  Geology  by  Bnffon's 
prescient  estimate  of  the  facts  to  be  deduced  fi-om  the  fossil 
bones  and  shells  submitted  to  his  inspection — ^was  given  to 
Philology  when,  in  1786,  the  Asiatic  Society  was  founded  by 
Sir  W.  Jones ;  and  he  announced  the  then  startling  conclusion, 
that  "no  philologer  would  examine  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from  some  com- 
mon source."  But  if  Sir  W.  Jones  be  the  Galileo  of  Philology, 
Halhed  was  its  Oopemicus.  As  the  editor  of  the  code  of  Gen- 
too  law,  drawn  up  by  order  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  was  the 
flrst  who  made  known  the  word  "  Sanscrit "  to  English  ears, 
and  the  first  to  express  that  astonishment  at  its  resemblance  to 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  which  was  destined  to  be  the  fruitful 
mother  of  so  much  marvellous  and  inestimable  knowledge. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  brief  sketch,  that  Philology  has 
suffered  as  long  and  as  seriously  as  other  sciences  from  the 
dominance  of  merely  traditional  assumptions — and  has  suf- 
fered in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  It  took  centuries  for 
Astronomy  to  disembarrass  itself  of  the  empiric  belief  in  the 
geocentric  hypothesis ;  for  Geology  to  get  rid  of  the  attribution 
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of  all  marked  terrestrial  phenomena  to  violent  and  sudden 
catastrophes;  and  for  Philology  to  disprove  the  assumption 
that  there  must  have  been  a  primitive  language,  and  that  He- 
brew must  have  been  the  primitive  language,  and  consequently 
that  all  languages  are  deducible  from  the  Hebrew.  Few  people 
are  aware  of  the  vast  mass  of  linguistic  literature  which  has 
been  rendered  practically  valueless  by  the  abandonment  of  this 
erroneous  hypothesis ;  by  the  dein/mttration  that,  if  there  were 
a  primitive  language,  no  traces  of  it  are  now  discoverable,  and 
that,  if  they  were  discoverable,  Hebrew  is  one  of  the  very  last 
languages  in  which  any  one,  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  would  think  of  looking  for  them.  But,  although  the 
progress  of  discovery  seems  at  first  sight  to  rob  the  labors  of 
past  investigators  of  all  importance,  we  must  beware  that  we 
do  not  push  too  far  so  ungrateful  a  conclusion.  No  honest 
worker  ever  worked  at  any  science  quite  in  vain.  He  at  least 
helped  to  contribute  the  solid  facts  on  which  aU  theories  must 
be  founded,  and  to  bequeath  a  sacred  heritage  of  interest  in 
the  subject  to  which  his  labors  were  devoted.  The  coral  at  a 
certain  distance  beneath  the  ocean  surface  is  the  only  living 
portion  of  the  gigantic  organism,  but  its  life  was  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  death  of  those  zoophytes  who  furnished  in 
myriads  the  calcareous  secretions  which  even  now  are  forming 
the  solid  bases  of  "  continents  to  be." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  science 
which  does  not  furnish  us  with  analogies  and  illustrations  for 
the  study  of  language  so  obvious  as  to  force  themselves  nat- 
urally upon  our  notice,  and  so  luminous  as  to  suggest  important 
conclusions,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  We  talk  quite  naturally  of  the  strata  of  language ; 
extinct  words  and  forms  spontaneously  suggest  to  us  the 
analogy  of  fossils;  we  find  among  them  rare  varieties  and 
typical  forms,  and  unique  examples  and  intermediate  species, 
and  any  philologist  would  instantly  catch  our  meaning  if  we 
were  to  talk  to  him  about  a  linguistic  "  dike,"  or  about  the 
"  pipings  "  in  two  contiguous  linguistic  formations.  Displace- 
ments and  denudations  and  tertiary  deposits  and  paleeozoic  sys- 
tems have  their  existence  in  language  no  less  than  in  geological 
phenomena,  and,  without  any  exercise  of  fancy,  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  such  analogies  almost  indefinitely.  They  occur 
indeed  spontaneously,  and  almost  unconsciously,  in  every  book 
which  is  written  »n  the  subject.  The  very  word  "  roots,"  in- 
volving one  of  the  most  essential  philological  conceptions,  is 
itself  on  indispensable  and  ineradicable  metaphor.  We  talk 
quite  spontaneously  of  the  soil  on  which  a  language  grows. 
"Language,"  says  Bunsen,  "has  all  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  vegetable  nature."  In  fact,  the  analogy  between  words  and 
plants  has  even  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  influence  our  lin- 
guistic conceptions,  and  it  led  Schlegel  not  only  to  the  striking 
metaphor,  but  even  to  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  suffixes 
of  words  bourgeoned  from  the  roots  like  leaves  fi-om  the  stem 
— ^that  the  roots  were  in  fact  "  living  germs,"  organized  bodies, 
which  carried  in  themselves  the  principle  of  their  development. 
Such  a  notion  would  naturally  lead  to  mere  mysticism,  but  it 
was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  previous  to  the  victories  won  by 
analysis  over  inflectional  terminations.  And,  although  the  no- 
tion of  any  inherent  and  self-developing  power  in  roots  is  now 
justly  discarded,  yet  the  distinction  between  the  material  and 
formal  elements  in  words — ^between  the  stem,  or  root,  and  its  in- 
flections— is  as  important  to  Philology,  and  throws  as  much 
light  on  its  essential  nature,  as  the  discovery  that  every  portion 
of  a  plant  might  be  reduced  to  stem  or  leaf  was  to  Botany ;  and, 
if  we  exclude  the  notion  of  a  germinative  force,  we  can  hardly 
describe  the  linguistic  discovery  without  using  expresdons 
which  would  recall  to  every  naturalist  the  botanical  fact.  I 
may  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  by  a  quotation  from  a 
writer,  who,  not  being  specially  either  a  botanist  or  a  philolo- 
gist, may  serve  to  prove  how  naturally  the  phenomena  of  the 
one  science  may  be  described  in  metaphors  which  are  entirely 
borrowed  from  the  other.    "  The  operative  agencies  of  lan- 


guage," says  Professor  Ferrier,  "  are  hidden ;  its  growth  is  im- 
perceptible. Like  a  tree,  unobserved  through  the  solitudes  of 
a  thousand  years,  up  grows  the  mighty  stem  and  the  mighty 
branches  of  a  magnificent  speech.  No  man  saw  the  seed 
planted — no  eye  noticed  the  infant  sprouts — ^no  mortal  hand 
watered  the  bursting  of  the  grove — no  register  was  kept  of  the 
gradual  widening  of  its  girth,  or  the  growing  circumference  of 
its  shade ;  till  the  deciduous  dialects  of  the  surrounding  bar- 
barians dying  ont,  the  unexpected  lole  stands  forth  in  all  its 
magnitude,  carrying  aloft  in  its/oliage  the  poetry,  the  history, 
and  the  phOosophy  of  an  heroic  people." 

But  the  methods,  no  less  than  the  history,  of  Philology  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  natural  sciences.  Let  us,  for  in- 
stance, compare  the  processes  by  which  Botany  arrived  at  its 
present  position  with  those  which  have  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  science  of  language.  It  will  require  no  manip- 
ulation on  my  part  to  show  their  complete  identity  in  idea  and 
principle. 

Many  centuries  usually  elapse  before  the  first  dawn  of  any 
science.  Even  the  commonest  and  most  obtrusive  phenomena 
often  remain  unnoticed  for  immense  periods.  But  every  now 
and  then  rises  some  man  whose  eyes  are  opened,  and  the  obser- 
vations of  such  men,  however  elementary,  gradually  form  a 
nucleus  of  simple  facts  which  either  lead  to,  or  are  interpreted 
by,  some  theory  which  at  this  early  stage  is  usually  erroneous. 
When  sufficient  facts  are  accumulated,  a  wider  hypothesis  is 
formed,  which  is  supposed  to  sum  up  all  past  observations,  and 
tends  to  stimulate  the  further  inquiry  which  often  overthrows 
the  very  hypothesis  which  it  was  intended  to  support.  At  last, 
by  the  aid  of  ever-widening  induction,  "  by  the  collection  of 
similar,  and  the  distinction  of  dissimilar  things,"  the  facts  are 
colligated  into  a  final  and  established  conclusion.  These  pro- 
cesses have  taken  place  alike  in  Botany  and  in  Philology.  There 
were  long  ages  during  which  the  rnde  human  swains  paid 
equally  little  attention  to  the  sounds  which  they  emitted  in  ar- 
ticulate speech,  and  to  the  little  "  golden  flowers "  on  which 
they  trod  daily  with  their  "  clouted  shoon."  Then  followed 
that  era  of  imaginary  knowledge,  in  which  fancy  and  ingenuity 
took  the  place  of  accurate  investigation.  The  history  of  ety- 
mology, from  the  days  of  Cratylus  down  to  those  of  Menage, 
passes  exactly  through  the  same  phases  as  the  history  of  Bota- 
ny from  the  days  of  Dioscorides  down  to  those  of  Csesalpinus. 
No  doubt  during  both  periods  the  storehouse  of  reliable  fact* 
was  being  gradually  fiUed — the  habits  and  more  salient  pecu- 
liarities of  plants  being  observed  as  well  as  the  external  gram- 
matical relation  of  combined  words.  In  fact,  during  this  long 
period,  the  foundations  were  laid  in  both  sciences  for  an  artifi- 
cial system  which  gradually  led  to  a  natural  one. 

It  was  by  the  observation  of  different  and  distinct  ideas  of 
speech  that  Philology  arrived  at  a  true  classification  of  lan- 
guages, just  as  it  was  by  the  study  of  foreign  floras  that  Botany 
gradually  acquired  a  natural  system.  If  the  wealthy  Provencal 
gentleman,  J.  de  Toumefort,  had  never  travelled  in  the  Levant, 
or  the  poor  Swedish  peasant.  Earl  Linn6,  had  never  visited 
Lapland,  after  they  had  already  gained  some  knowledge  of 
plants,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  never  have  arrived  at  the 
conceptions  which  reformed  and  almost  created  the  science  of 
Botany ;  and  similarly,  Comparative  Philology  would  not  even 
yet  have  existed  but  for  the  mighty  Providence  which  bestowed 
upon  us  the  government  of  India,  and  guided  to  that  country 
such  scholars  and  Orientalists  as  Oolebrooke  and  Sir  William 
Jones. 

All  great  botanists,  from  Oaesalpinus  down  to  Linn6,  had 
probably  foraseen  the  establishment  of  a  natural  system,  just  as 
all  great  philologists,  from  Leibnitz  down  to  Colebrooke,  had 
realized  the  conception  of  linguistic  families;  but  in  both  sci- 
ences the  final  establishment  of  the  theory  on  a  firm  and  scien- 
tific basis  was  left  to  others.  Bopp  and  Pott  did  for  language 
what  was  done  for  botany  by  Jnssieu.  Borrowing  from  Magnol 
and  Adanson  the  plan  of  arriving  at  a  perfect  natural  system 
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bj  means  of  the  points  of  resemblance  suggested  by  many  arti- 
jieial  systems,  Jussien  added  the  immensely  important  concep- 
tion o{  i  tubcrdintition  of  eharaeten,  and  thns  advanced  the  sci- 
ence, both  in  its  structural  and  its  classificatory  branches,  a  long 
way  toward  its  present  position.  Now  Philology  has  its  vari- 
ons  branches  no  less  than  Botany ;  its  analysis  of  words  cor- 
responds to  the  study  of  vegetable  structure ;  its  arrangement 
of  linguistic  families,  to  botanic  classification ;  its  examination 
of  the  fimctions  of  formative  syllables,  to  organography ;  even 
its  Lautlehre,  or  study  of  sounds,  to  microscopic  histology. 
And  in  the  present  stage  of  these  two  sciences  the  student  who 
adds  any  thing  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  these  branches  prob- 
ably renders  a  service  to  them  all.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
been  done  by  such  "fellow-laborers  with  Hercules"  as  Bopp, 
and  Grimm,  and  Pott  By  that  wide  indaotion  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  laws  that  dominated  alike  in  the  resem- 
blances and  divergences  of  words,  they  introduced  a  cosmos  of 
guiding  principle  into  the  chaos  of  multiplex  phenomena. 


THE  SCORPION  AND   ITS  ANTAGONIST. 

A  FEW  mominga  eioce  I  received  by  post  a  small  box.  On  ac- 
coont  of  the  holes  pricked  in  the  cover  I  suspected  it  might 
contain  something  alive,  therefore  refrained  from  opening  it  until  I  had 
read  my  letters.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  from  one  of  the  letters 
I  learned  that  the  box  contuned  two  live  scorpions,  a  present  from  my 
Mend  J.  K.  Lord,  who  caught  them  under  a  stone  at  Heliopolis,  in 
Egypt,  and  had  s«nt  them  off  at  once.  On  opening  the  box  carefully 
I  saw  two  scorpions  sitting  in  it,  with  their  tails  turned  over  their 
backs.  They  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  partition,  and  were 
very  quiet ;  but  on  seeing  the  light  they  immediately  began  to  move, 
90  that  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to  let  them  escape  into  the  room. 
Sending  for  a  glass  fish-globe,  I  turned  the  box  suddenly  over,  and 
with  a  tap  at  the  bottom  shook  them  out  into  it.  For  a  moment  the 
scorpions  remained  quiet  at  the  bottom ;  then,  waking  up,  they  sud- 
denly mahed  at  each  other,  and  began  fighting  and  wrestling,  claw  to 
claw,  like  two  bull-dogs.  I  had  great  trouble  to  separate  them,  and 
get  one  of  them  out  of  the  globe.  At  last  I  succeeded,  by  using  two 
paper-Iuuves  and  a  long  pair  of  forceps.  I  wonder  they  did  not  poison 
each  other  or  myself.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  it  was  announced 
that  a  mouse  had  been  caught  in  a  trap.  I  immediately  thought  of 
testing  the  poison  of  the  scorpion  upon  the  moose.  The  reader  must 
know  that  my  scorpion  is  a  litUe  beast  with  a  body  the  size  of  a  large 
black-beetle.  He  has  small  legs  on  each  side  like  the  legs  of  a  lobster, 
and  also  two  nipping-claws.  At  the  end  of  the  body  is  a  tail,  nearly 
Ivo  inches  long,  consisting  of  five  joints,  strung  together  like  a  bead 
necklace.  At  the  end  of  the  last  joint  is  the  sting,  which  consists  of 
a  liomy  bag  the  shape  of  an  apple-pip,  and  armed  with  a  brown-colored 
uting  having  the  curve  of  a  bramble-thorn.  The  point  of  the  sting  is 
exceedingly  sharp.  The  general  color  of  the  scorpion  is  a  horrid-look- 
ing waxy  brown.  The  eyes  of  the  scorpion — little  black  shining  points 
—are  situated  at  the  top  of  his  head.  When  preparing  to  fight  he 
carries  his  tail  in  a  curve  over  his  back,  and  brandishes  his  sting  with 
immense  rapidity.  He  aims  his  blows  directly  forward,  as  a  soldier 
gives  a  bayonet-thrust 

The  scorpion  was  lying  qiuetly  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe  when  I 
^liook  the  mouse  from  tiie  trap  into  it  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
stranger  into  his  private  apartments  woke  him  up  directly.  He  hoisted 
his  sting,  and  began  brandishing  it  attout  The  mouse  shortly  crossed 
his  path ;  the  scorpion  instantly  lunged  his  sting  into  him.  This  in 
tarn  woke  up  the  mouse,  who  began  to  jump  up  and  down  like  a  jack- 
in-the-box.  When  he  became  quiet  the  scorpion  again  attacked  the 
enemy,  with  his  claws  extended,  like  the  pictures  of  the  scorpion  in 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  he  made  another  shot  at  the  mouse,  but 
Diissed  him.  I  then  called  "  Time,"  to  give  both  combatants  a  rest. 
When  the  mouse  had  got  his  wind,  I  stirred  op  the  scorpion  once 
more,  and,  as  "  the  fancy  "  say,  he  "  came  up  smiling."  The  mouse 
during  the  interval  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  have 
to  fight,  and  not  strike  his  colors  to  a  scorpion  as  he  would  to  a  cat 
Wben,  therefore,  the  scorpion  came  within  range,  the  moose  gave  a 
iqaeak,  and  bit  him  on  the  back ;  the  scorpion  at  the  same  moment 
planted  his  sting  well  between  the  moose's  ears  on  the  top  of  his  head. 


The  scorpion  then  tried  to  retreat  but  could  not  for  one  claw  had  got 
entangled  in  the  fiir  of  the  mouse ;  and  then  came  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Mouse  and  scorpion  "  closed,"  and 
both  rolled  over  and  over  together,  like  two  cats  fighting.  The  scor- 
pion continued  stabbing  the  mouse  with  his  sting,  his  tail  going  with 
the  velocity  and  swift  spring  of  a  needle  in  a  sewing-machine ;  in  fact 
the  scorpion  had  the  moose,  as  pugnacious  schoolboys  used  to  say,  "  in 
chancery."  The  moment  the  scorpion  got  tired,  and  the  lunges  of  his 
tail  became  less  frequent  the  mouse  got  hold  of  the  last  joint  of  his 
adversary's  tail  with  his  paw,  and  gave  the  sting  a  sharp  nip  with  his 
teeth  (it  was  most  interesting  to  notice  that  the  mouse  used  his  paw). 
The  scorpion  at  once  tried  to  make  his  retreat,  but  he  couldn't  get 
away,  as  his  claws  were  entangled  in  the  Air.  The  mouse  seized  this 
opportunity,  and  deliberately  bit  two  of  the  scorpion's  side  legs  off. 
He  then  retired  to  the  comer,  and  began  to  wash  his  face  and  comb 
his  fur.  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  how  long  it  would  be  before  tho 
poison  of  the  scorpion  took  effect  I  waited  minute  after  minute,  and 
nothing  happened ;  the  mouse  seemed  a  little  tired,  and  that  was  all. 
When  ten  minutes  had  passed  I  shook  the  scorpion  up  to  the  place 
where  the  mouse  was  sitting.  The  scorpion  was  a  plucky  "  arachnoid," 
for  he  tried  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  once  more ;  but  as  a  ship  is  dis- 
abled when  she  has  lost  her  mainmast  by  a  shot  bo  "  Scorpio  formi- 
ioUma"  as  Horace  calls  him,  was  crippled  for  further  encounter.  He 
tried  to  hoist  his  sting,  but  the  bite  from  the  mouse  had  injured  his 
tail,  so  that  he  could  not  strike  straight  with  it  and  it  had  lost  ita 
spring  from  the  wound.  Seeing  that  the  scorpion  was  "  lying  under 
bare  poles,"  the  mouse  sat  himself  down  and  began  deliberately  to  eat 
the  scorpion's  legs  up  one  after  the  other.  I  was  at  this  time  obliged 
to  go  away  to  my  work,  and  when,  in  about  six  hours,  my  secretary 
came  down  to  my  office,  he  reported  that  the  moose  had  shown  no 
symptom  whatever  of  poisoning.  When  I  came  back  in  the  evening  I 
went  at  once  to  the  globe  to  see  what  had  happened ;  instead  of  find- 
ing a  dead  mouse  I  found  about  half  a  dead  scorpion,  and  a  live  mouse. 
The  mouse  had,  in  &ct  made  a  good  meal  of  his  enemy.  Some  bread 
had  been  placed  in  the  globe ;  tite  mouse  had  eaten  this  also,  so  I 
hope  he  had  enjoyed  bis  meal  of  bread  and  scorpion.  The  battle  there- 
fore was  decided  in  favor  of  the  mouse,  and  the  backers  of  the  scorpion 
had  to  "  throw  up  the  sponge,"  while,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage,  the 
mouse,  after  a  parting  supper  of  toasted  cheese  and  milk,  was  let  free 
in  a  place  where  the  cat  was  not  likely  to  find  him.  The  friends  of 
the  scorpion  have  lodged  a  protest  inasmuch  as  the  scorpion  was  not 
"  in  training,"  and  the  mouse  was  not  a  "  fair  mouse,"  being  too  large 
and  too  heavy.  For  my  own  port  I  think  the  fight  was  hardly  fair, 
as  the  scorpion  had  just  come  off  a  long,  cold  journey,  and  had  not 
eaten  any  thing.  The  mouse,  on  the  contrary,  was  just  cau^t  and  in 
good  condition. 

TREE-WORSHIP. 

OTTR  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  pagan  theogony 
which  transforms  every  bush  and  tree  into  so  many  gods,  demi- 
gods, and  goddesses,  nymphs,  fauns,  satyrs,  and  hamadryads ;  nor  do 
we  refer  to  the  symbolic  or  sacred  character  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  attributed  to  certain  trees  that  their  priesthood  had  conse- 
crated to  the  deities :  the  myrtle,  for  instance,  to  Venus ;  the  olive,  to 
Mercury ;  the  laurel,  to  Apollo.  Our  object  is  sunply  to  mention  the 
worship  offered  to  trees  by  certain  nations  and  tribes  on  account  of 
their  real  or  imaginary  properties. 

The  Gauls  entertained  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the  mistletoe.  In 
the  Gallic  language,  ffiti,  or  mistletoe,  signified  plant ;  and  in  the  sym- 
bolic phraseology  with  which  the  Druids  only  were  familiar,  the  word 
chat,  meaning  oak,  or  the  tree  of  all  others,  stood  tot  force,  povmr,  au- 
thortig. 

The  oak  mistletoe  was  gathered  every  year,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, by  the  high-priest  of  the  Druids,  or  by  the  queen  of  the  female 
Druids,  with  a  golden  sickle,  and  was  received  in  the  skirts  of  a  white 
timic. 

The  juice  of  the  ivy  was  considered  a  very  efficacious  counter- 
poison,  and  a  useful  agent  in  promoting  fecundity  in  animals. 

In  Germany,  it  was  believed  that  no  one  who  had  a  sprig  of  mistie- 
toe  about  his  person  could  be  wounded,  and  that  be  was  even  certain 
to  hit  those  at  whom  he  auned  his  arrows.  However,  the  Germans 
never  rendered  worship  to  the  ivy  or  the  oak,  as  the  Druids  did  iu 
thdr  mysterious  forests. 
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The  ancient  people  of  India,  if  we  are  to  believe  Qointus  Curtiua, 
had  a  profound  veneration  for  certain  trees,  before  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  kneeling,  in  the  attitude  of  devotion ;  and  the  most  terri- 
ble punishment  awaited  the  sacrilegious  transgressor  who  might  dare 
to  injure  one  of  them. 

In  Persia,  there  are  two  kinds  of  trees  that  are  worshipped  to  this 
day.  The  one  is  the  diraidui-ftttd,  or,  tree  that  turpatta  the  rest;  the 
other  is  the  dir-dar,  or  tne  of  the  genii.  The  true  believers  decorate 
these  trees  with  strips  of  precious  stuffs.  The  ancient  Persians  had  a 
particular  veneration  for  the  barrom,  a  gigantic  tree,  over  which  the 
Eun,  as  they  believed,  kept  watch  in  an  especial  manner. 

The  Orientals,  generally,  have  always  had  an  exceptional  respect 
for  the  cypress. 

When  Xerxes  bedecked  a  plane-tree  that  he  met  with  on  his  march, 
with  ornaments,  it  was  not,  as  has  been  foolishly  nelated,  through  an 
absurd,  insensate  passion  for  the  mute  plant,  but  through  religious 
feeling. 

The  Ouigours,  a  people  of  northern  Guinea,  worshipped  the  cypress 
and  the  birch.  The  ceremonies  of  this  curious  rite  took  their  origin 
in  a  legend  relative  to  the  establishment  of  their  kingdom. 

One  day,  says  the  legend,  there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the  groimd, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal  rivers,  two  marvellous  trees, 
that  gave  forth  melodious  sounds  as  they  shot  up  into  the  air. 

When  they  bad  grown  large  and  were  covered  with  leaves,  they 
opened  from  top  to  bottom,  and  there  stepped  forth  from  them  five 
children,  one  of  whom  became  the  king  of  the  Oni'gours.  When  these 
children  had  grown  up,  they  approached  the  trees  with  great  respect, 
and  the  latter  spoke  to  them,  giving  them  good  advice,  and  wishing 
them  long  life  and  great  renown.  Thenceforth  the  OuVgours,  sedng  in 
the  cypress  and  the  birch  the  cradles  of  their  first  king  and  first  law- 
^vers,  rendered  to  these  trees  the  homage  that  we  offer  to  the  real 
God. 

Beside  these  trees,  which  superstition  has  elevated  to  divinity,  may 
naturally  be  placed  certain  other  productions  of  the  v^etable  realm, 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have,  at  different  periods,  made  the 
object  of  the  admiration,  the  wonder,  or  the  awe  of  races  of  men.  Of 
this  number  is  the  upas-tree,  that  grows  on  the  island  of  Java.  Trav- 
ellers relate  that  this  tree  exhales  a  poisor.  so  virulent,  that  all  other 
v^etation  in  the  neighborhood  is  destroyed.  Kot  a  bush  nor  a  blade 
of  grass  is  to  be  found  in  the  valley  where  the  upas  grows.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  sterile  rocks.  This  terrible  spot  has  neither 
birds,  quadrupeds,  nor  reptiles.  Here  and  there  is  seen,  bleaching  on 
the  ground,  the  skeleton  of  some  hapless  wretch  who,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death,  bad  obtained  the  poor  favor  of  an  attempt  to  pur- 
chase his  life  by  trying  to  gather  the  upas-poison  for  the  sultan. 

Such  was  the  fable  narrated  by  a  Dutch  surgeon  in  1783,  and  sub- 
sequently contradicted  by  Dr.  Horsfield.  From  the  statement  of  the 
English  botanist,  it  appears  that  the  upas-tree  does  indeed  contain  a 
poisonous  juice  that  flows  from  it  when  an  incision  is  made  in  its 
trunk,  and  that  arrows,  dipped  in  this  sap,  inflict  mortal  wounds. 
But,  fa^  from  causing  other  plants  near  it  to  perish,  the  upas  of  Java, 
found  also  at  Macassar  and  elsewhere  in  great  abundance,  flourishes  in 
dense  forests  only. 

Similar  fables  have  been  told  concerning  the  Sicilian  manna-tree. 
The  story  was,  at  one  time,  prevalent  that,  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  King  of  Naples  was  about  to  wall  in  the  gardens  of  (Enotria, 
which  produce  the  best  manna  of  Calabria,  and  subject  the  product  to 
taxation,  the  manna  dried  up  suddenly,  and  did  not  appear  again  until 
the  tax  was  abandoned.  Now,  this  legend  simply  masks  a  gentle  hint 
to  governments  disposed  to  grind  the  people. 

The  bread-tree,  also,  has  given  rise  to  singular  stories.  Bumphius, 
the  Dutch  traveller,  once  affirmed  that  the  variety  known  as  the 
Jaqttier  heUnphSu,  yields  fruit  so  large,  that  a  man  cannot  lift  one  of 
them !  The  truth  is,  that  the  fruit  of  the  real  tree  is  about  double  the 
si7.e  of  a  man's  fist  It  grows  for  eight  months,  and  then  is  fit  to 
pluck.  For  eating,  it  is  cut  in  slices,  and  broiled  on  hot  coals,  or 
baked  in  an  oven.  When  it  commences  to  blacken  with  the  heat,  the 
burnt  part  is  scraped  off,  and  beneath  it  is  found  a  sort  of  white, 
mealy  pulp,  as  tender  as  the  crumb  of  fresh  bread,  and  greatly  resem- 
bling in  flavor  a  good  wheaten  loaf. 

We  now  come  to  the  Dry-lVee.  A  traveller  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, one  William  de  Mandeville,  has  given  a  lengthy  description  of 
this  wonderful  tree,  of  which  some  theologians,  not  greatly  troubled 
with  %cniples  of  conscience,  speak  in  their  books.    The  Dry-Tree,  ac- 


cording to  their  statements,  grows  not  fur  from  the  tomb  of  Lot.  It 
has  been  there  since  the  b^inning  of  the  world,  and,  until  the  death 
of  Christ,  was  always  covered  with  green  leaves.  At  the  moment 
when  Jesug  breathed  His  last,  all  its  leaves  fell,  and  its  trunk  and 
branches  instantly  dried  up,  but  without  the  tree  itself  dying. 

William  de  Mandeville  terminates  his  recital  as  follows :  "  Some 
prophecies  say  that  a  prince  of  the  West  shall  win  the  Land  of 
Promise  by  the  aid  of  the  Christians,  and  will  have  mass  performed 
under  the  Dry-Tree,  and  that  then  the  tree  will  become  green  again,  and 
bear  leaves.  By  this  miracle  many  Saracens  and  many  Jews  will  be 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  this  reason,  the  tree  is  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  carefiilly  and  affectionately  tended." 

The  good  people  of  llie  middle  ages  were  persuaded  that  it  sufficed 
to  have  about  one's  person  a  piece  of  the  Dry-Tree  in  order  to  be  safe 
from  nearly  all  the  maladies  that  afflict  the  human  species. 

But  even  among  Christians  and  enlightened  people  of  the  most 
modem  dg,j,  there  are  some  trees  and  plants  that  awaken  emotions  of 
reverence.  Who,  for  instance,  could  gaze  unmoved  upon  the  few 
lonely  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  sole  remaining  witnesses  of  Biblical  days 
and  incidents  ?  Of  these  but  thirty  were  left  in  a.  d.  1660 ;  twenty-four 
in  1600;  twenty-two  in  1660;  sixteen  in  1700,  and  only  seven  in  1800. 

The  weeping  willow  and  the  sombre  yew  are  ineradicably  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  scenery  of  the  churchyard ;  and  quite  as  natu- 
rally, although  through  habit  merely,  do  we  connect  the  laurel  and  the 
vine-wreath  with  thoughts  of  triumph  and  festivity. 

The  witch-hazel  and  several  of  its  kindred  em'oy  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing supernatural  qualities  among  the  peasantry  of  all  Europe  to 
this  day,  and  to  thousands  that  "  rare  old  plant,  the  ivy  green,"  is  still 
an  object  of  superstitious  regard. 

Religion,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  has  found  powerful  auxiliaries  and 
exquisite  symbols  in  the  garden  and  the  grove. 

SPEED   OP   UTTERANCE    IN   DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES. 

THE  understanding  of  the  spoken  language  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German,  presents  great  facilities,  owing  to  the  correspondence 
between  the  pronunciation  and  the  orthography.  But  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  languages  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  is  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish, on  account  of  the  complete  absence  of  analogy  in  the  alphabeti- 
cal representation  of  its  pronunciation,  as  well  as  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  spoken  and  its  innumerable  contractions. 

This  is  humorously  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote :  In  a  late 
trial  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  barrister,  had  fre- 
quently to  advert  to  that  description  of  vehicle  called  brougham,  which 
he  pronounced  in  two  syllables.  Lord  Campbell,  the  chief  justice, 
suggested  that  the  word  was  usually  contracted  to  broom,  and  that  he 
had  better  adopt  the  latter  pronunciation,  as  he  would  thereby  save 
one  syllable  and  gain  so  much  time.  Henceforward  Mr.  Hawkins 
called  it  broom.  Shortly  after,  the  pleading  turned  upon  omnibuses  ; 
and  Lord  Campbell  frequently  used  the  word  omnibus,  to  which  he 
gave  its  due  length.  "  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,"  retorted  Mr. 
Hawkins,  "  but,  if  you  will  call  it  bus,  you  will  save  two  syllables,  and 
make  it  more  intelligible  to  the  jury."  The  learned  judge  assented  to 
the  proposed  abbreviation. 

Some  people  think  that  the  French  language  is  spoken  faster  than 
the  English ;  this  is  a  great  error.  Voltaire  shrewdly  observed,  that 
an  Englishman  gains  every  day  two  hours  on  a  Frenchman  in  conver- 
sation. The  truth  is,  that  English  is  spoken  considerably  quicker 
than  French.  This  results  from  a  difference  of  kind  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  languages. 

Pronunciation  is  composed  of  two  elements,  vocal  sounds  and  ar- 
ticulations, represented  in  writing  by  vowels  and  consonants.  Vocal 
sounds  admit  of  duration :  quantity  is  their  essence.  Vocal  articula- 
tions, with  few  exceptions,  cannot  be  prolonged :  instantaneity  is  their 
essence.  When  a  consonant  is  placed  after  a  vowel,  it  generally 
shortens  it  Thus  the  long  syllables,  me,  we,  fie,  no,  due,  though,  be- 
come short  by  adding  consonants  to  them,  met,  uiA,  fib,  fit,  fig,  not, 
dun,  thought.  Now,  in  English,  consonants  predominate,  and  usually 
form  the  end  of  syllables ;  hence  a  rapidity  of  utterance  is  the  un- 
avoidable consequence. 

In  French,  on  the  contrary,  consonants  act  but  a  secondary  part, 
and  are  often  silent    The  spoken  words,  in  reality,  end  with  vowel- 
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sounds,  although  consonants  tenn'mate  their  written  representatiyes. 
In  the  division  of  the  words,  consonants  seldom  terminate  Billables ; 
ifie  French  word  caricalare,  for  example,  is  divided  into  syllables  thus, 
d-it-cl-ta-rg ;  its  pronunciation,  conformably  to  this  dirision,  is  ne- 
cessarily longer  than  that  of  the  English  woid,  commonly  pronounced, 
according  to  this  other  division,  ctr-Ic-i-tdre.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  every  other  word  in  the  two  languages.  The  vowels,  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  lengthen  the  words,  are  pronounced  flill  In  French, 
as  if  every  syllable  were  accented.  From  these  facts  there  necessarily 
lesolts  a  slow  and  steady  enunciation. 

As  the  opinion  of  a  foreigner,  however,  in  regard  to  the  English 
pronmiciation,  can  have  little  weight,  we  b^  to  quote  a  few  compe- 
tent anthoritiea :  "  Such  is  the  vehemence  of  our  accent,  that  every 
syllable  which  follows  the  accented  is  not  only  short,  but  almost  lost 
in  the  pronunciaUon."  (Lord  Monboddo.)  "  We  incline,  in  general, 
to  a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quan- 
tity of  most  of  those  which  we  borrowed  from  the  Latin."  (Hugh 
Blair.)  "  Such  is  the  propensity  for  dispatch  that,  overlooking  the 
majesty  of  words  composed  of  many  syllables  aptly  connected,  the 
prevailing  taste  is  to  shorten  words,  so  as  to  make  them  disagreeable 
to  the  ear."  (Lord  Karnes.)  "  It  must^be  regretted  that  contraction 
subjects  our  tongue  to  some  of  the  most  hissing,  snapping,  clashing 
sounds  that  ever  greeted  the  ear  of  a  Vandal."  (John  Walker.)  "  Our 
rational  conversation  is,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  a  series  of 
most  extraordinary  and  rugged  abbreviations,  a  species  of  short-hand 
(Bulwer  Lytton.) 


AIR  AND  THOUGHT. 

ris  related  of  Alexander  the  Great  that,  having  captured 
some  outlandish  barbarians,  he  consnlted  his  scientific  ad- 
[  viser,  Aristotle,  as  to  the  propriety  of  killing  them.  Aristotle 
,  recommended  an  inquiry  into  their  physical  circumstances,  and 
I  particularly  as  to  the  air  they  had  breathed,  before  deciding 
y  whether  or  not  they  were  worth  saving.  Though  this  was  put- 
ting rather  a  serious  aspect  upon  bad  ventilation,  yet,  in  con- 
Dticting  the  quality  of  the  air  with  the  character  of  the  people 
respiring  it,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  old  Stagirite  was  not  so 
&r  wrong  as  many  may  suppose.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the 
eonnectaon  as  traced  in  the  light  of  our  better  knowledge. 

It  is  now-  well  established  that  mental  activity  depends  upon 
eerebral  activity,  and  that  cerebral  activity  in  turn  depends 
upon  oxygenated  blood.  .  The  character  of  the  mental  organ 
qoaEfies  that  of  intellection  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  idiot  who 
cannot  feed  himself  to  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  aspired  to 
role  the  world.  But  whether  the  brain  be  good  or  bad,  the 
qTiaUty  of  its.action  depends  immediately  upon  the  oxygenating 
process.  Of  course,  no  amount  of  oxidation  coold  cause  the 
brain  of  an  idiot  to  evolve  high  mental  results,  for  the  organ 
of  thought  is  structurally  deficient;  but  no  brain,  whatever  its 
grade,  can  do  as  good  work  or  as  much  work,  where  this  pro- 
cess is  defective,  as  where  it  is  perfect.  Beings  of  a  lower  or- 
ganization are,  of  course,  less  disturbed  by  atmospheric  im- 
purities than  those  of  a  higher  character,  for  the  more  complex 
the  mechanism  and  the  finer  the  eflects  it  produces,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  for  nicety  and  completeness  of  conditions.  No 
doubt  when  the  brain  is  lowered  in  eflSciency  by  impure  air,  it 
is  possible  to  exalt  its  action  by  artificial  stimtilation  with  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  or  alcohol  (and  it  is  unquestionably  a  cause  of 
their  frequent  employment) ;  but  this  does  not  disturb  the  truth 
of  oar  statement,  for  the  transient  effect  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatest  when  these  stimuli  conspire  with  perfect  atmospheric 
conditions. 

We  have  spoken  of  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain ;  of  degrees'  of  perfection  in  its  oxidizing  processes, 
and  of  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  mental  results.  The  two 
former  are  obviously  measurable.  The  anatomist  reports  on 
the  amount  of  cerebral  nerve-matter  and  the  degree  of  its  or- 
ganization. The  chemist  defines  purity  of  the  air,  and  gives  ns 
the  scale  of  its  deteriorations.  But  can  the  psychologist  speak 
with  equal  definiteness  of  the  corresponding  grades  and  amounts 


of  mental  performance  ?  There  is,  no  doubt,  more  of  vagueness 
and  difficulty  in  this,  but  the  principle,  though  less  clearly  de- 
fined, will  be  fbimd  to  hold  here  as  in  the  other  cases. 

There  are  two  kinds  or  grades  of  mental  activity  which,  al- 
though imperceptibly  shading  into  each  other,  may  nevertheless 
be  broadly  distinguished  as  higher  and  lower.  Intellectual 
action  constantly  tends  to  become  automatic.  Actions  fre- 
quently repeated  acquire  a  tendency  to  repeat  themselves. 
They  become  so  easy  as  to  cost  little  effort,  and  it  may  at  length 
require  exertion  to  stop  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
power  of  habit.  Incomparably  the  larger  portion  of  the  world's 
thinking  is  of  this  kind.  People  think  'and  act  as  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  acting.  They  converse,  harangue, 
write,  imprecate,  and  pray,  in  the  set  phrases  which  they  have 
acquired  by  imitation  and  repetition.  This  kind  of  automatic 
mental  action,  as  it  is  allied  to  the  mental  workings  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  may  be  regarded  as  the  lower  form  of  intel- 
lectual manifestation. 

The  higher  form  of  thought  is  less  mechanical,  and  consists 
in  bringing  the  mind  to  bear  upon  the  materials  before  it.  It 
is  to  reflect,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  make  new  combinations, 
to  form  independent  conclusions — in  short,  to  "  make  up  one's 
mind."  To  revise  the  data  of  opinions,  and  breaking  out  of 
the  beaten  track  to  form  new  opinions  more  in  harmony  with 
the  facts,  is  the  highest  function  of  mind;  and  it  is  just  as  es- 
sentially displayed  by  the  mother  when  she  contravenes  fashion 
and  conforms  to  reason  in  the  dressing  of  her  child,  or  by  the 
merchant  in  weighing  the  trustworthiness  of  a  candidate  for 
credit,  as  by  the  philosopher  in  forming  a  new  scientific  theoi-y. 

Now  these  two  forms  of  mental  activity  have  their  re- 
spective physical  conditions  and  accompaniments.  That  higher 
mentd  action  which  involves  the  establishment  of  new  rela- 
tions among  the  elements  of  thought,  involves  also  the  highest 
action  of  the  organ  of  thought.  The  brain  draws  upon  the 
system  for  a  greater  supply  of  blood,  and  the  cerebral  changes, 
of  which  oxygenation  is  the  mainspring,  proceed  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  On  the  contrary,  automatic  mental  activity, 
employing  as  it  does  less  efibrt,  involves  a  less  amount  of  cer- 
ebral change,  and  may  take  place  in  less  perfect  oonditiMM  of 
change. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  to  these  two  grades  of  mental 
action  the  air  which  impels  the  thinking  mechanism  stands  in 
very  different  relations.  In  fact,  as  there  are  two  qualities  of 
thought  depending  upon  two  sets  of  cerebral  conditions,  so 
there  are  two  states  of  the  air  which  correspond  to  those  condi- 
tions. To  maintain  the  higher  form  of  cerebral  activity,  air  of 
perfect  parity  is  required;  impure  ur  disturbs  and  defeats  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  easier  processes  of  automatic  thinking 
go  forward  with  little  or  no  disturbance  in  vitiated  air.  There 
is  then  a  state  of  mind  to  which  pure  air  is  essentia),  and  an- 
other wi)li  which  foul  fur  is  congenial.  Contaminated  «a  is  more 
favorable  to  routine  work,  and  the  mental  processes  that  have 
become  habitual,  than  to  those  which  involve  a  critical  and 
questioning  deliberation.  Fresh  air  raises  the  spirits,  stimulates 
hope,  and  encourages  to  action :  foul  air  depresses  the  spirits, 
favors  gloomy  and  discouraging  views,  and  thus  paralyzes  action. 
Air  loaded  with  contaminations,  as  it  tends  to  mental  dulness, 
is  therefore  congenial  with  the  stupidities  of  blind  tradition 
and  the  stolidities  of  unreasoning  conservatism.  On  the  con- 
trary, pure  air,  by  quickening  the  highest  cerebral  functions, 
favors  freedom  and  boldness  of  thought,  enlargement  of  view, 
and  consequent  independence  of  action.  As  the  mass  of  people 
accept  their  opinions  ready  made,  and  fall  spontaneously  into 
ruts  of  thought,  they  are  naturally  and  instinctively  content 
with  bad  ventilation,  while  those  who  put  their  brains  to  their 
highest  possibilities  are  so  few  that  their  protests,  if  made,  are 
unheeded. 

There  is  an  important  hint  here  for  the  guides  of  pubUc 
opinion :  Why  should  they  not  have  an  atmospheric  policy  ?  If 
the  old  fogies  will  assiduously  plug  up  the  apertures  oC  their 
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assembly-rooma,  and  the  progn-essives  will  hold  their  conren- 
tions  in  the  open  air,  they  will  do  qnite  as  much  to  promote 
their  respective  ends  as  can  be  accomplished  by  all  the  arts  of 
rhetoric.  Truth,  we  doubt  not,  has  inscrutable  afSnities  with 
oxygen ;  while  error,  like  the  reptiles  of  old,  flourishes  in  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  carbonic  acid. 

In  a£Brming  this  relation  between  the  highest  action  of  the 
mind  and  the  quality  of  the  air  respired,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  wire-drawn  fancies.  There  is  more  in  this  idea  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  our  current  phUosophy,  as  every  stndent  can 
testify  who  heeds  the  conditions  of  bis  best  mental  exertion. 

We  began  by  quoting  an  alleged  opinion  of  the  greatest  man 
of  science  in  the  ancient  world,  and  may  fitly  close  by  referring 
to  the  greatest  man  of  science  in  modem  times.  The  immortal 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  probably  did  more 
original  and  powerful  thinking  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
lived.  His  great  brain,  when  wrought  to  its  highest  capability, 
revealed  a  new  order  of  the  universe.  How  did  this  mighty 
thinker  stand  on  the  question  of  air  and  ventilation  ?  His  rec- 
ord is  conspicuous.  Knowing  nothing  of  what  the  air  is  com- 
posed, and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  process, 
the  dictates  of  sensation  were  sufficient,  and  he  scmpolonsly 
obeyed  them.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Oommons,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  is  reported  to  have  made  but  one  speech,  and 
that  a  very  brief  one.  He  arose  and  asked  a  person  in  the  gal- 
lery to  open  a  window. 

AUTHORITY  IN  OPINION. 

EEFERRING  to  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews's  "  Universology," 
or  newly-discovered  science  of  the  universe,  the  London 
Saturday  Review  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  state  of 
mind  in  this  country,  which  favors  the  multiplication  of  all 
kinds  of  mental  extravagances : 

AmericuiB  sometimes  boast — and  with  occasional  truth — that 
they  discover  English  writers  of  genius  before  they  have  gained 
honor  in  their  native  conntry.  They  do  it,  however,  at  the  price  of 
accepting  also  a  good  deal  of  rubbish.  Tuppers  pass  current  there  as 
well  as  Tennysons,  and  sham  philosophy,  if  it  only  uses  big  enough 
words,  and  asserts  itself  with  sufficient  audacity,  secures  a  foothold  as 
well  OS  the  genuine  article.  The  most  high-flying  transcendentalism 
will  find  sympathetic  souls  in  Boston  when  it  can  excite  nothing  but  a 
sneer  in  London. 

There  is  nothing  surprising,  and  certainly  nothing  discreditable, 
about  this.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  frequently- 
misused  term,  that  America  is  a  young  country.  The  analogy  between 
a  nation  and  an  individual  is  apt  to  mislead  ;  but  in  some  points  there 
is  a  genuine  resemblance.  Most  clever  young  men  go  through  a  cer- 
tain phase,  as  naturally  as  babies  take  the  measles.  If  poetically  in- 
clined, they  are  cured  by  a  favorable  eruption  of  bad  verses ;  and  if 
given  to  speculation,  they  frequently  invent  what  Mr.  Andrews  so 
happily  calls  universology.  An  intellect  of  average  strength  and  cul- 
tivation discovers,  generally  about  the  age  of  twenty-three,  that  it  has 
not  quite  solved  the  'riddle  of  the  painful  earth;'  that  there  are 
flaws  in  the  scheme  which  once  seemed  so  perfectly  sadsfactory; 
and  that  the  same  ideas  which  looked  so  novel  and  startling,  had 
previously  occurred  to  more  than  one  philosopher  since  men  began  to 
speculate. 

Occasionally  men  of  ability  are  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  they 
carry  on  this  temper  of  mind  intomaturer  life ;  and  they  then  develop 
into  the  creators  of  the  various  ephemeral  Utopias  which  amuse  or  sad- 
den us  for  a  time.  Great  social  convulsions  such  as  the  French  Revo- 
lution naturally  encourage  this  temper,  and  throw  up  St  Simons,  and 
Fonriers,  and  Comtes,  because  th^  seem  to  open  wide  possibiliUes  for 
mankind ;  and  America,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  in  a  permanent  state  of 
revolution.  The  order  of  things  changes  so  rapidly,  and  the  whole 
mind  of  the  people  is  so  constantly  set  upon  the  development  of  its 
vast  resources,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  enthusiastic  people  suffer 
from  a  kind  of  spiritual  intoxication.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  pos- 
sible; and  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  propose  a  com- 


pletely new  system  which  shall  introduce  an  impromptu  renovation  of 
society  from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  no  deeply-rooted  respect  for  old 
traditions  to  hamper  the  boldest  schemer ;  he  has,  as  it  were,  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  to  draw  his  diagrams  just  as  pleases  him 
best ;  and  he  naturally  gives  full  play  to  the  indomitable  hopefulness 
which  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  new  societies.  In  a  less  satis- 
factory sense,  he  falls  into  the  credulity  which  in  an  old  country  is 
eradicated  before  a  man  grows  up  to  years  of  discretion.  There  is  as 
yet  no  thoroughly  cultivated  class  in  America  which  can  speak  with 
authority  in  matters  of  speculation.  One  man  is  as  good  as  another 
— ^not  merely  in  regard  of  his  political  rights,  but  because  he  has  at- 
tained pretty  nearly  the  same  level  of  cultivation.  No  ferocious  critic 
sits  in  the  seat  of  judgment  ready  to  pass  sentence  on  any  impostor 
who  clums  to  be  a  leader  of  thought.  Doubtless  such  a  class  is 
being  slowly  developed ;  but,  meanwhile,  questions,  which  ought  to  be 
decided  by  competent  judges,  are  determined  by  universal  sufihige  or 
popular  acclamation. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  success  with  which  the  impositions  of 
spiritualism  thrive  on  Transatlantic  soil.  No  story  of  eccentric  tables 
and  mysterious  spirit-writings  seems  to  be  too  gross  to  find  favor. 
New  dodges  are  found  out  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  disappear ;  and  a 
littie  sleight-of-hand  would  enable  any  unscrupulous  person  to  make  a 
very  comfortable  living  out  of  our  kinsmen.  If  we  ask  why  similar 
delusions  are  not  so  prevalent  in  England,  we  can  hardly  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  is  because  we  have  in  general  attained  a  higher  intel- 
lectual leveL  Everybody  has  known  persons  of  apparent  sanity,  and 
even  sense,  who  believed  in  the  whole  nonsense  of  spiritualism.  And 
it  was  easy  to  see,  in  the  discussions  produced  by  the  case  of  Home, 
that  most  people,  whatever  their  judgment  might  be,  were  incapable 
of  forming  it  on  scientific  grounds.  They  did  not  in  the  least  appre- 
ciate the  requirements  of  sound  reasoning,  or  know  what  tests  should 
be  satisfied  before  the  advocates  of  such  an  amazing  doctrine  would 
acquire  a  right  to  be  beard. 

The  peasantry,  we  are  often  reminded,  are  still  at  that  stage  of 
education  in  which  a  belief  in  witchcraft  is  possible,  though  it  need 
not  always  exist;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  minority  of  the  upper 
classes  are  equally  capable  of  believing  in  spiritualism ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  good  round  assertion  of  its  truth  would  find  them  incapable  of 
testing  it  critically.  Now,  American  believers  are,  very  many  of  them, 
folly  as  intelligent  as  the  body  of  English  skeptics.  What  is  more 
singular,  they  have  generally  a  rather  higher  respect  for  the  claims  of 
science,  and  are  apt  to  clothe  their  intolerable  nonsense  in  a  singular 
scientific  jargon.  They  generally  argue  with  naive  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  Thus  they  fiuicy  that  a  belief  in  discoveries  about  electricity 
(the  favorite  name  for  every  thing  that  people  don't  understand)  ought 
to  make  a  belief  in  spiritualism  easier,  and  run  over  all  the  fine  words 
which  will  doubtless  find  a  place  in  the  science  of  Universology.  The 
true  difference  between  the  cases  is,  not  that  the  general  run  of  Eng- 
lishmen are  more  intelligent  or  more  sensitive  to  the  claims  of  science, 
but  simply  that  they  have  a  court  of  appeal  for  which  they  have  a 
good  deal  more  respect.  They  have  a  dim  belief  that  a  spiritualist 
must  be  a  fool,  because  Faraday  or  Dr.  Tyndall  assures  them  that  spir- 
itualism is  folly.  In  America,  where  there  is  a  general  presumption  in 
favor  of  any  thing  that  is  new,  there  is  also  no  one  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  purveyors  of  novelty.  They  are,  in  short,  in  the 
same  intellectual  position  as  the  youth  who  has  read  some  popular 
books  of  science,  but  has  not  learned  by  experience  the  labor  which 
goes  to  form  a  scientific  authority 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  contrasts  of  social  life  in  London  are  favorite  snl^ects 
of  sensational  description,  satirical  animadversion,  and  phi- 
lanthropic lamentation.  At  one  extreme,  there  are  the  rich,  wal- 
lowing in  unbounded  wealth  and  all  the  extravagance  of  Inxnry ; 
and,  at  the  other,  aqnalid  poverty,  beggary,  and  pauperism,  in 
their  most  fiightfhl  and  sickening  forms.  Shall  we  infer  then 
that,  in  this  great  Babylon,  the  fountuns  of  human  sympathy 
are  dried  up,  and  that  all  charity  is  dead?  Far  fi-om  it.  The 
provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  and  suffering  is  on  a  scale 
which  no  other  city  in  the  world  can  parallel.  The  London 
Timet  has  lately  made  a  rough  investigation  into  the  charitable 
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resources  of  the  English  metropolis,  and  devoted  three  pages 
of  its  large  sheet  to  a  tabulation  of  results.  Its  footing  up 
shows  ten  million  dollars  a  year  devoted  to  purposes  of  charity. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  who  has  long  been  a  close  student  of 
its  charities,  and  an  authority  in  all  that  pertains  to  it,  follows  the 
TiiM^>  account  by  a  statement,  in  which  he  says  that,  if  the 
excepted  items  of  the  Times'e  reporter  are  filled  out,  the  figures 
will  be  doubled.  According  to  the  highest  authority,  then,  the 
snm  expended  by  organized  charitable  associations  in  London 
amounts  to  twenty  milliom  qf  dollart  a  yea/r ;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  exclusive  of  private  aid  and  of  the  enormous 
expenditures  for  relief  under  the  poor-law.  And  what  is  the 
result?  ISot  a  diminution,  bnt  an  increase  of  poverty  and 
panperiam — in  the  language  of  tho  Timety  "  Such  a  spread  of 
I  want,  misery,  panperisro,  and  crime,  that  we  are  at  our  wits' 
end  to  meet  it." 

Some  singular  facts  have  been  developed  in  the  conrse  of 
this  investigation  which  assist  to  explain  the  confessed  failure 
of  this  method  of  relieving  the  needy.  In  the  first  place,  one- 
qnarter  of  the  money  is  absorbed  in  running  the  institutional 
machinery  which  stands  between  the  donor  and  the  recipient ; 
that  is,  it  takes  five  million  dollars  to  work  the  org^izations 
which  disburse  fifteen  millions.  In  the  next  place,  the  ex- 
tent and  perfection  of  the  organizations  for  charity  have  led 
to  something  like  a  counter-organization  on  the  part  of  im- 
postors to  get  the  money.  There  are  a  thousand  charitable  as- 
sociations, and,  of  course,  many  are  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
same  objects;  the  temptation  thus  offered  for  the  same  in- 
dividuals to  get  money  from  different  associations,  tends  natu- 
rally to  the  multiplication  of  impostors.  The  Tim«s  says: 
''Large  sums  are  consumed  in  expensive  and  superfluous  ma- 
chinery, and  large  sums  again  are  lavished  in  the  support  and 
vDcouragement  of  systematic  and  organized  imposture.  In  the 
mean  time,  though  charity  so  freely  ^ves,  deserving  poverty  is 
not  relieved." 


About  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  yonng 

>'eif- Yorkers  was  Colonel  M ,  who,  being  rich,  handsome, 

and  well-connected,  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  strutting  along 
Broadway  in  a  very  lofty  and  pompons  manner.  As  he 
one  day  approached  old  Trinity  Church,  he  saw  Washington 
Irving  standing  on  the  stone  base,  and  holding  fast  to  the  iron 
railing  in  front  of  the  church.  "  Hallo,  Irving,  what  the  dence 
is  the  matter  ?  "  shouted  the  colonel,  and,  in  reply,  heard  these 
words :  "  Why,  I  supposed,  from  your  manner  of  walking,  that 
Broadway  must  belong  to  you,  and  so  I'm  trying  to  get  out  of 
your  way." 


Bobert  Bnchanan,  following  if  not  imitating  the  example 
of  Charles  Dickens,  has  appeared  before  English  audiences 
as  a  reader  of  his  own  poems.  He  has  been,  we  believe, 
iuccessful ;  and  this  success,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, has  arisen  from  Ms  power  of  dramatic  characterization 
rather  than  by  his  skill  as  a  reader.  Artistic  reading  is  the 
perfect  use  of  emphasis  and  inflection.  Mr.  Dickens  is  sin- 
gnlarly  at  fanlt  in  both ;  but  he  has  the  actor's  talent  of  dra- 
matic personation.  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  are  told,  threw  his  au- 
dience in  tears  on  reading  his  poem  of  "Willie  Baird."  It 
woold  b«  a  strange  humanity  that  could  listen  to  this  pathetic 
poem  with  dry  eyes,  even  if  the  diiUest  of  readers  were  utter- 
ing it. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  we  have  produced  no  good 
dramatic  reader  in  this  country.  We  are  often  told  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  amateur  dramatic  talent  in  private  society.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  clearly  it  never  gets  on  the  stage  or  into  the 
reading-desk.  The  public  speakers  of  America  are  probably 
about  as  pompons,  loud-roouthed,  and  manneristic  a  set  of 
declumers  as  the  world  can  show.  Their  delivery  is  ruled 
either  by  the  pulpit  or  the  platform,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 


which  is  the  most  abominable.  Our  lecturers,  fOr  instance, 
usually  have  the  manner  of  the  pulpit,  and  preach ;  or  the 
manner  of  the  platform,  and  declaim.  Dramatic  reading,  as 
presented  by  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mrs.  Butler,  is  highly  entertaining. 
But  mere  declamatory  reading  is  an  oflfence.  What  our  public 
speakers  really  need  is  the  art  of  effectively  talhing  to  an  au- 
dience. The  most  perfect  delivery  of  this  kind  we  recollect 
was  that  of  Thackeray's ;  there  was  great  art  in  the  nicety  of 
his  emphaffls  and  inflection,  but  his  sentences  glided  from  the 
tongue  in  a  smooth,  simple,  unaffected,  yet  singularly  effective 
manner  that  was  a  triumph  of  the  art  that  conceals  art. 


It  is  rumored  that  we  are  to  have  a  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  Central  Park — a  circumstance  which  will  not  be  more 
gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  than  to  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  a  pride  in  the  metropolis, 
and  all  of  whom  expect  to  visit  it  some  day  or  other.  The 
value  of  such  an  institution,  not  only  as  a  source  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  recreation  to  the  throngs  who  will  visit 
the  Park,  but  as  affbrding  a  rallying-point  of  scientific  effort 
and  organization,  will  be  great  and  important.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  art  and  science  are  very  considerably  out  of 
balance  in  our  metropolitan  thought  and  activity.  That  the  in- 
terests of  art  are  better  appreciated,  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
than  is  afforded  by  the  Central  Park  itself,  while  the  interests 
of  science  are  without  a  corresponding  recognition  or  expres- 
sion. A  museum  of  natural  history,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  the  artistic  perfection  of  its  local 
surroundings,  will  relieve  us  from  our  present  reproach,  and 
give  a  vigorous  impulse  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  kindred  work 
of  restoring  some  of  the  gigantic  American  fossils,  whidi 
the  Commissioners  have  commenced,  and  which  is  but  a  part 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  illustration  of  natural  his- 
tory, is  already  of  mucli  interest  to  men  of  science,  remote  as 
well  as  near,  and  will  be  a  marked  element  of  public  attraction. 

But  more  important  still  is  the  bearing  which  such  an  insti- 
tution, or  group  of  institutions,  will  have  upon  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular enlightenment ;  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Commis- 
sioners recognize  this  in  speaking  of  the  contemplated  museum 
as  "an  aid  to  the  great  educational  system  of  the  city."  This 
is,  after  all,  the  most  valuable  and  vital  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment. A  museum  of  natural-history  objects,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  thoroughly  accessible,  and  accompanied  with  clear  and 
simple  descriptions  of  the  objects,  might  be  systematically 
visited  by  classes  from  our  public  schools,  and  a  knowledge  of 
things  instead  of  words — a  most  desirable  end  in  education — 
would  be  thereby  essentially  promoted. 


Considerable  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  English 
papers  in  reference  to  Mr.  Robertson's  new  comedy  of  "  School " 
and  its  claim  to  originality.  The  comedy  was  at  first  en- 
thusiastically praised  on  accoimt  of  its  novelty  and  freshness, 
bnt  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Tijnei  showed  that  its  plot 
was  entirely  drawn  from  a  German  play  called  "  AschenbrOdel ; " 
whereupon  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  hurries  into  print  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Bobertson — prompted  very  naturally  by  a  fellow-feeling — 
and  insists  that  this  "  ridiculous  cant  about  originality  should 
be  exploded."  What  the  "  ridiculous  cant "  is,  does  not  seem 
quite  clear — unless  it  is  that  play-makers  must  be  allowed  to 
beg,  borrow,  or  appropriate,  where  they  list  and  how  they  Mst, 
and  the  critics  to  accept  what  is  offered  in  thankfiilness  and 
peace.  Mr.  Boucicault  claims  that  the  language  of  "  School  " 
is  original,  and  cites  a  host  of  authorities  to  prove  that  in  re- 
habilitating a  drama  from  foreign  or  remote  sources,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson has  not  transcended  the  law  and  the  custom  of  the  stage. 
Mr.  Boucicault's  letter  has  brought  out  numerous  other  corre- 
spondents, some  in  defence  of  and  some  in  opposition  to  his 
arguments.    The  writer,  it  seems  to  us,  forgot  or  ignored  the 
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real  issue.  It  is  Mr.  Robertson's  reticence  and  want  of  candor 
that  are  justly  complmned  of.  The  comedy  of  "  School  "  was 
specially  praised  for  exactly  that  quality  which  was  derived 
from  the  foreign  origin.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
comedies  of  "  Caste "  and  "  Ours  " — which  we  consider  the 
purest  and  best  productions  in  recent  dramatic  literature — 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  new  drama  from  the  same  pen  the 
taste,  skill,  and  genuine  power,  for  which  those  plays  are  so 
justly  noted ;  bat,  when  something  is  shown  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, a  distrust  arises  which  most  necessarily  qualify  the  pub- 
lic praise. 

A  New-Tork  journal  sums  up  a  political  article  by  declaring 
that  "  the  whole  use  of  government  is  to  make  things  cheap." 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  government  did  not  attempt  to  regu- 
late either  the  cheapness,  or  deamess,  or  value,  or  price  of 
"  things  t ''  When  it  is  discovered  that  the  whole  use  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  make  "  things  "  secure,  we  shall  have  advanced 
a  little  in  our  knowledge  of  political  economy. 


There  are  two  things  common  in  our  New- York  architecture 
which  are  utterly  destructive  to  its  dignity.  One  is  the  use  of 
iron.  There  is  no  beauty  of  texture  in  the  material  itself,  and 
the  necessity  of  covering  it  with  paint  renders  it  in  effect  mean 
and  contemptible.  Fiunt  in  architecture  is  at  all  times  a  degra- 
dation ;  when  fresh  it  is  glaring  and  vulgar,  when  old  it  is 
dingy  and  stained.  The  other  defect  referred  to  is  the  custom 
of  concentrating  all  the  ornamentation  on  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, leaving  the  rear  and  side  walls  piles  of  rough,  cheap  bricks. 
Warehouses  buUt  in  this  way  may,  perhaps,  be  tolerated,  but 
in  public  buildings  it  is  inexcusable.  The  Academy  of  Design 
building,  for  instance,  viewed  from  the  front,  is  very  unique  and 
beautiful;  but,  if  approached  from  the  upper  side  along  Fourth 
Avenue,  a  blank  pile  of  rough,  unfinished  brick  confronts  the 
spectator.  Opposite  this  building  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  are  erecting  a  very  large,  costly,  and  handsome 
structure — handsome,  if  you  stand  where  the  architect  designs 
you  to  stand — but  if  you  approach  it  from  the  south  or  the 
west,  directions  from  which  it  will  be  seen  more  frequently  than 
from  any  other,  you  will  see  nothing  but  tall  altitudes  of  cheap 
brick  and  mortar.  Almost  all  our  buildings  are  marred  in  the 
same  way.  That  is  not  architecture  worthy  the  name  which 
does  not  stand  isolated,  and  present  a  finished  picture  from 
every  point  of  view. 


General  Wilson,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's  literary  executor  and 
biographer,  supplies  us  with  an  anecdote  of  the  poet  which  has 
not  elsewhere  appeared.  Halleck's'  habit  of  maintaining  un- 
usual opinions  in  a  manner  between  jest  and  earnest,  on  one 
occasion  cost  him  the  loss  of  a  fine  portrait.  Seth  Cheney,  a 
simple-minded,  serious,  and  credulous  artist,  who  died  in  1866, 
was  very  successful  with  his  crayon-pictures,  transferring  to 
the  sheet  before  him  the  finest  and  most  elevated  expression  of 
which  the  countenance  of  his  sitter  was  capable.  Halleck 
once  sat  to  him,  but  the  painter  foimd  the  frame  of  mind  which 
he  brought  to  his  task  disturbed  by  the  poet's  rattling  fire  of 
"  quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles,"  and  by  the  sportive  man- 
ner in  which  his  sitter  spoke  of  certain  matters  which,  to  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  should  only  be  referred  to  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  One  morning  when  Halleck  came  as  usual,  Cheney 
said  to  him :  "  I  have  finished  your  likeness."  "  You  have  been 
expeditious,"  said  the  poet,  with  that  old-school  courtesy  for 
which  he  was  so  noted.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  painter,  "  I  put  it 
in  the  fire  this  morning." 


The  third  number  of  Appuctonb'  Journal  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  steel-plate  engraving,  from  a  painting  by  Kknsett, 
«alled  "  Noon  on  the  Sea-shore." 


I^tferarg  airir  personal  Hotjes. 

PKOFESSUB  BICEMOBE'S  "  TraveU  in  the  East-Indian  Archipela- 
go," published  in  New  York  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  aad  lA  London 
by  John  Murray,  has  been  well  received  by  the  English  critics.  "  That 
an  American  professor,"  says  the  Loudon  Eiaminer,  "  should  undertake 
a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  munly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  shells 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands,  shows  that  the  devotion  to  science 
which  distinguished  the  earlier  nvanit,  is  still  a  living  truth  among  its 
humble  followers  in  the  nineteenth  century  .  .  .  Let  not  the  unsoienti£c 
reader,  however,  imagine  that  the  work  is  made  up  of  somniferous  and 
anentertuning  descriptions  of  specimens,  or  that  it  is  only  suited  to  the 
student  of  natural  history  and  the  museum  collector;  for,  besides  an  ac- 
count of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  tropical  East,  there  are  many 
amusing  and  pleasantly-written  chapters  detailing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is 
thoroughly  entertaining  reading;  the  soientiflo  chapters  even  being 
pleasantly  relieved  by  accounts  of  the  adventurous  explorations  of  Mr. 
Bickmore.  We  cert<dnly  know  no  other  book  which  ^ves  us  so  com- 
plete a  survey,  historical  and  scientific,  of  the  islands  which  together 
form  what  is  now  called  Malaysia.  Sumatra  and  Java,  Celebes  and 
Timur,  Ceram  and  Bum,  Qilolo  and  other  smaller  islands,  were  all 
visited  by  the  author ;  and  their  geology,  inhabitants,  and  productions 
are  described  and  descanted  upon  to  mn(^  practical  purpose." 

John  Bull  calls  the  book  "  a  delightflil  one,"  and  Adds :  "  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  most  charming  and  scientifloally 
valuable  book  of  travels  published  since  Humboldt  wrote  that  wonder- 
ful account  of  his  travels  in  South  America  and  Mexico.  To  naturalists, 
philologists,  and  ethnolo^ts,  these  pages  axe  of  the  highest  value,  .  . . 
while  the  sportsman  will  revel  in  the  accounts  of  tigers,  rhinooeroaes, 
buffaloes,  doer,  wild-boars,  pythons,  Malay  pirates,  and  Dyack  head- 
hunters.  We  have  read  these  charming  travels  with  the  greatest 
avidity."  Land  and  Water  says,  "We  have  seldom  read  a  book  of 
travel  with  greater  pleasure ; "  and  the  London  Betoiac  closes  a  long  no- 
tice by  saying,  "  The  work  is  carefiilly  written,  and  exhibits  an  amount 
of  research  that  is  most  creditable." 

The  London  correspondent  of  JTourt  at  Home,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Leoky's  promised  new  volume,  "  A  History  of  European  Morals  trom 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne,"  remarks :  "  In  these  dsys  of  personal  gos- 
sip, the  author  of  '  The  History  of  Bationalism '  stands  aUnobt  alone  in 
his  incognito ;  even  his  publishers  know  little  or  nothing  of  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  a  young  gentleman,  presumably  of  Irish  birth,  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  travelling  on  the  Continent.  At  the  first 
glance,  the  period  covered  by  his  forthcoming  book  seems  of  singular 
choice ;  but,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  it  includes  the  whole  era  of  the 
death-struggle  of  classical  paganism,  introduction,  and  establishment 
of  Christianity ;  what  truths  are  received  from  special  supernatural 
revelation,  and  what,  from  that  earlier  revelation  in  the  reason  of  man, 
called  by  Dean  Milman  'the  great  religious  problem  interesting  to 
every  thinking  being,'  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Iiecky's 
book  will  afibrd  valuable  materials  for  its  study." 

Madame  Battazzi,  nh  Marie  de  Solms-Wyse,  oousin  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  grand-daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  has  just  published 
a  novel  entitled  "If  I  were  a  Queen,"  and  which  has  created  quite  a 
sensation  both  in  Italy  and  France.  One  of  the  characters  (the  wife  of 
the  Italian  ex-premier)  indulges  in  the  following  Utopian  dream  of  or- 
ginixed  charity : 

"  If  I  were  a  queen,  I  should  pve — give  with  lavish  hands,  but  with 
prudence,  with  deliberation — ^that  honest  poverty  might  be  relieved,  and 
lociness,  much  less  vice,  be  not  supported.  I  should  orgoniie  a  regula 
little  army,  which  I  should  send  out  in  search  of  hidden  poor  and  sick 
persons,  and  to  appear  before  them  as  messengers  of  charity  and  Chris- 
tian mercy.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  save  a  mother  in  time  from 
despiur,  and  a  young  girl  from  ruin !  From  among  the  ladies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance I  should  select  the  best,  the  wealthiest,  and  most  charitable, 
and  send  them  out  into  the  quortors  of  my  city  that  they  might  visit 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  misery.  Every  mormng  I  should  then  re- 
ceive reports  on  the  dbcoveries  mode  on  the  preceding  day,  and  should 
bestow  warm  praise  on  those  who  found  out  persons  most  uiyently  in 
need  of  relief.  I  should  in  this  manner  organize,  as  it  were,  a  raoe  of 
the  charitable.  I  should  then  go  out  myself  and  bring  relief  to  the 
poor ;  the  misery  of  the  families  I  should  lessen  by  a  better  arrange- 
ment of  their  dwellings.  I  should  buy  a  large,  curtained  bed  for  the 
parents,  and  bedsteads  for  the  children  of  both  sexes.  I  should  teach 
the  housewife  to  attract  her  htuband  by  neatness  and  cheerfulness,  snd 
by  means  of  good  fiire  to  cause  him  to  cease  visiting  taverns.  At  the 
same  time  I  should  establish  soup-houses,  where  nutritious  dishes 
would  be  prepared,  and  the  time  and  money  might  be  saved  to  the 
housewife.  The  homeless  would  find  shelter  and  warmth  at  these  soup- 
Jiouses,  and  they  might  rest  there  before  returning  to  their  doily  toil.  I 
should  bpstow  the  most  tender  scUdtnde  on  the  poor  creatures  that  sre 
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mothera  without  being  wives ;  I  should  ^ve  them  a  small  dower  for 
their  Ixbes ;  I  should  support  them  if  they  wished  to  nurse  them  at 
tlieir  own  breasts ;  I  should  teach  them  that  they  might  blot  oat  their 
disgnoe  by  becoming  good  mothers.  For  the  old  and  siok  I  should  al- 
ways have  doctors  and  refreshments  in  readiness ;  during  my  visits  to 
the  Tarioos  quarters  of  the  city,  wagons  should  always  follow  me  to 
conrry  the  sick  to  the  hospital,  unless  their  horror  of  it  should  be  too 
great,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  so  many  persons  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  my  desire  to  provide  for  the  proper 
noning  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  own  homes." 

Buying  "curtained  beds"  for  poor  folks  is  a  novel  but  harmless 
(oim  at  charitable  zeal,  but  a  too  "  tender  solicitude  for  poor  creatures 
that  ore  mothers  without  being  wives,"  would  be  found,  we  should 
judge,  to  indefinitely  increase  this  class. 

Boefaefort  gets  up  the  manuscript  of  each  number  of  his  Laattrm 
to  s  very  peculiar  maimer.  He  writes  his  malicious  witticisms  and  taota 
with  a  lead-pencil  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  which  he  holds  on  a  book, 
while  walking  up  and  down  his  room.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  scraps  is 
sued,  he  throws  it  into  a  bosket,  which  the  "  devil "  empties  whenever 
he  calls  for  "  copy."  Sometimes  there  is  nothing  in  the  basket  when 
the  "  devil "  arrives.  "  The  basket  is  empty,  M.  Bochefort,"  he  then 
ssjs  to  the  ^reat  Laotemist.  "  yfon  JHtu,  is  that  so  !"  replies  Boche- 
fort, who  seizes  his  book  and  pencil  and  commences  writing,  while  pacing 
the  room.  Often,  when  a  good  idea  strikes  him,  he  bursts  into  a  peal 
of  laughter,  flings  his  book  and  paper  away,  and  throws  himself  on 
the  sofa,  laughing  all  the  time  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  His  best  wit- 
ticisms, he  has  olten  said,  were  not  ei^oyed  more  heartily  by  any  one 
than  himself. 

The  young  King  of  Bavaria  has  a  wonderful  memory.  He  knows  all 
of  Schiller's  poems  by  heart.  The  other  day  he  was  present  at  a  school- 
exhibition  in  Munich.  Some  of  the  boys  were  to  recite  poems ;  the  king 
took  the  whole  school  by  surprise  by  prompting  the  boys  without  glan- 
cing at  the  book  which  was  offered  to  him.  A  Munich  correspondent 
•ays  that  the  true  reason  why  the  young  Bussian  grand-duchess  was  not 
betrothed  to  Ix>uis  the  Second  of  Bavaria  last  summer  at  Kissingen  was, 
became  he  talked  to  her  all  the  time  about  literature,  of  which  the  yotmg 
lady  was  rather  ignorant.  He  was  ungollant  enough  to  recommend  to 
her  a  more  carefiil  study  of  certiun  poets,  at  which  she  took  umbrage, 
ud  said  she  would  not  many  him. 

It  is  untrue  that  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  is  writing  a  volume  of 
"  Bemioisoences,"  as  certain  London  newspapers  have  asserted.  M. 
Charles  Triarte,  the  French  feuilletomste,  is  writing,  at  Marforis's  sug- 
gestion, a  book  destined  to  defend  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  against  the 
ispersions  of  her  adversaries. 

Max  Bing,  the  author  of  "  John  Milton  and  his  Times "  and  other 
popular  novels,  says,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Louisa  Mnhlbach,  that 
he  never  knew  an  author  who,  after  once  studying  a  literary  subject 
thoroughly,  was  able  to  write  as  rapidly  and  elegantly  on  it  as  the  au- 
thoress of  "  Joseph  II."  and  "  Marie  Antoinette."  Mr.  Eing  mentions 
in  the  article  that  Louisa  Mohlbach  write.'<  at  least  sixteen  'pages  of 
original  mutter  daUy,  and  the  ease  with  which  she  composes  her  works 
is  so  great  that  there  are  hardly  ever  any  alterations  in  her  manuscript. 

Alexander  Dumas,  Sr.,  is,  at  the  present  time,  at  work  upon  no 
fewer  than  six  novels  and  three  plays,  besides  a  cook-book,  and  a  work 
upon  that  bumble  but  useful  animid,  the  hog. 

Justus  von  Liebig  speaks  five  langtuges  and  reads  eight.  In  his 
penonal  appearance  he  looks  considerably  younger  than  he  really  is. 
Uis  manners  are  exceedingly  courteous,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  late 
Kmg  Haximiliaa  11.  of  Bavaria  once  said  to  his  courtiers,  "  Somebody 
called  Liebig  the  other  day,  in  my  presence,  a  dry  bookworm ;  what  non- 
sense !    I  have  never  seen  a  more  polished  and  elegant  gentleman." 

Frederick  Oerstaeker,  the  Grerman  traveller  and  novelist,  has  been 
ugently  invited  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  is  an  admirer  of  his 
South-American  novels,  to  visit  Bio  Janeiro  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

Victor  Hugo's  "  L'Homme  quirit"  will  be  published  in  no  fewer 
than  nine  different  languages— French,  English,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Hungarian,  Danish,  and  Swedi.«h. 


Platters  of  Saenct  anb  ^rt. 

DK.  H.  CHABLETON  BA8TIAN,  of  University  College,  London, 
has  made  an  interesting  discovery  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the 
uuaai^  which  is  attendant  upon  fevers.  While  experimenting,  lost 
summer,  on  the  production  of  inflammation  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
frog,  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  amazing  activity  displayed  by 
the  wUte  oorpuscles  of  the  blood  in  inflamed  areas  of  tissue ;  and  by 


the  fact  that  these  white  corpuscles,  which  had  come  into  contact  in  or 
upon  the  inflamed  mesenteric  tissue,  after  they  had  passed  out  through 
the  walls  of  the  veins,  cohere  together,  and  finally  ftise  themselves  into 
a  single  protoplasmic  mass  of  varying  size,  according  to  the  number 
of  oorpuscles  of  which  it  was  composed.  Upon  subsequently  examin- 
ing the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  etc.  (obtained  by  pricking  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  a 
needle),  he  was  again  struck  with  the  appearance  of  nodules  of  proto 
plasmic  material  in  every  way  similar  in  composition  to  the  white  cor- 
puscles themselves,  though  often  forming  masses  from  eight  to  twelve 
times  as  large  as  these.  In  a  recent  case  of  a  man  with  erysipelatous 
Inflammation  of  the  face  and  head,  accompanied  with  delirium,  so 
strongly  was  Dr.  Bostian  impressed  with  the  foregoing  facts,  that  he 
unhesitatingly  diagnosed  the  "  rebellion  "  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  as  the  cause  of  the  delirium.  The  case  terminated  fatally,  and, 
upon  poit-mortan  inspection,  the  brain  was  found  to  be  generally 
healthy;  but  a  careful  microscopic  examination  disclosed  an  actual 
plugging  up  of  the  minute  vessels  of  its  gray  matter.  These  obstruc- 
tions were  unmistakably  composed  of  cohering  white  blood-corpuscles, 
in  some  cases  small,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  three  or  to\a  white 
corpuscles,  while  in  others  large,  irregular-shaped  aggregations,  con- 
sisting of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  adhering  together. 

The  Siamese  twins,  Messrs.  Chang  and  Eng  Bunker,  who  have  long 
resided  in  North  Carolina,  and  lost  their  property  during  the  war,  have 
gone  to  England  to  make  a  little  money  by  exhibition.  The  question 
of  a  sur^^col  separation  of  the  brothers  has  been  submitted  to  some 
eminent  physicians,  and  the  results  of  recent  examinations  of  their 
condition  have  been  published.  They  are  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  short 
in  stature,  Eng  being  five  feet  two  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  and 
Chang  an  inch  shorter.  The  band  that  unites  them  sprang  originally 
from  the  lower  portion  of  each  breast-bone,  and  at  first  held  them  face 
to  face,  but,  by  efforts  in  childhood,  they  were  enabled  to  stand  nearly 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Their  inner  arms  are  usually  crossed  behind 
each  other's  backs,  but  they  can  bring  them  forward  over  each  other's 
heads,  which  is  quite  a  curious  movement,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  use 
all  their  hands,  as  at  meals.  The  cartilaginous  band  which  joins  tbem 
is  about  four  inches  long,  and  seven  in  circumference,  at  the  centre. 
The  nerves  of  each  extend  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  band,  so 
that  a  touch  about  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  centre  is  felt  by  both. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  slight  communication  of  the  blood-vessels,  but 
no  interchange  of  blood,  and  no  mutual  dependence  of  circulation  or 
respiration.  They  are,  therefore,  independent  in  personality,  and  are 
simply  two  persons  tied  together  by  a  living  knot.  But  although  their 
mental  operations  are  entirely  distinct,  their  life-long  similarity  of  ex- 
perience has  brought  them  into  an  extraordinary  concord  in  thought 
and  action. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  twins  have  produced  an  inequality  in 
the  action  and  efficiency  of  their  organs :  those  tiuned  toward  each 
other,  and  therefore  less  used,  being  weakest.  The  adjacent  eyes  are 
in  this  way  enfeebled,  and  the  adjacent  legs  measure  an  inch  less  in 
circumference  than  the  external  ones. 

The  Messrs.  Bunker  married  si-sters,  and  have  nine  children  apiece, 
Mr.  £.  Bunker  having  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  Mr.  C.  Bunker 
six  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  cousins  do  not  get  along  to- 
gether as  well  as  the  lathers,  and  there  are  times  when  each  family 
wishes  to  have  a  lather  all  to  itself.  The  question  of  their  separation 
has  been  raised  on  this  ground  rather  than  because  the  brothers  desire 
it.  The  suigeons  think  that  there  is  probably  no  anatomical  impedi- 
ment to  their  separation,  but  that  the  moral  shock  to  two  not  very  ro- 
bust men,  advanced  in  life,  which  would  follow  the  breaking  of  the 
chain  of  life-long  habits,  would  prove  serious  if  not  fatal. 

They  are  reported  as  having  educated  themselves  fully  in  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  this  country ;  to  be  intelligent  and  agreeable 
companions,  and  to  have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  neighbors. 

It  is  stated  by  the  ScimUfic  Opinion  that  Messrs.  H.  Q.  Clarke  & 
Co.,  of  London,  have  invented  and  "  published  "  a  rival  to  the  zoe- 
trope,  which  they  call  the  "  Anorthoecope."  The  instnune:  .t  produces 
very  surprising  optical  effects  out  of  prepared  materials,  which  are 
remarkable  chiefiy  for  their  chaotic  absurdity.  Indeed,  before  putting 
one  of  the  plates  into  the  machine  to  be  interpreted,  an  interesting 
amusement  is  to  try  to  find  out  what  this  colored  conflision  is  likely  to 
become.  The  "  Anorthoscope  "  is  highly  ingenious,  and  certain  to  be- 
come popular. 

It  is  reported  that  the  authorities  of  the  French  mint  have  been  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  replacement  of  copper  by  unc  as  an  alloy  for  the 
silver  coinage  of  the  ooimtry,  as  well  as  for  articles  of  silverware  gen- 
erally. It  is  claimed  that  the  metal  is  more  homogeneous,  has  a  clear 
ring,  considerable  elasticity,  and  has  a  fine  white  lustre.  It  is  less  liable 
to  be  blackened  by  exposure  to  tlie  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, while  there  is  no  green  coating  formed  by  acids.  lU  oonstitu 
tion  is  eS6  parts  silver,  9S  copper,  and  72  sine. 
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HELMHOLTZ  has  shown  that  the  motion  or  velocity  of  the  electrio 
current  in  man  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  feet  in  a  second  ;  and 
that  the  currents  in  the  nerves  are  eight  or  ten  times  stronger  than  those 
ia  the  muscles.  He  found  that  the  time  required  to  contract  a  muscle, 
together  with  the  time  required  to  relax  it  again,  is  not  more  than  the 
third  of  a  second,  and  is  a  constant  quantity. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  calculated  to  arouse  the  higher  degree 
of  wonder,  the  stupendous  scale  of  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system, 
or  the  consummate  perfection  with  which  it  works.  If,  for  example,  a 
small  tube,  with  fine  cross-wires  at  each  end,  be  so  placed  that  some 
familiar  fixed  star  can  be  seen  through  it  exactly  in  a  line  with  the 
crossing  of  both  wires,  and  the  tube  be  then  loft  in  its  exact  position, 
it  will  begin  to  sweep  away  from  the  star  in  consequence  of  the  earth's 
revolving  movement.  But,  after  twenty-three  liours,  fifty-six  minutes, 
and  four  seconds,  the  tube  will  be  restored  to  its  former  position,  and 
the  star  will  again  appear  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  crossings  of  the 
■wires.  Tliis  time  is,  therefore,  (udled  the  tidtreal  day,  or  the  day  with 
reference  to  the  stars, 

A  small  privateer  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  having  on  board  some  hives 
made  of  earthenware,  full  of  bees,  was  pursued  by  a  Turlcish  galley 
manned  by  five  hundred  seamen  and  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
came  alongside,  the  crew  of  the  privateer  mounted  the  rigging  with 
their  hives,  and  hurled  them  down  on  the  deck  of  the  galley.  The 
Turks,  astonished  at  this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  and  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  stings  of  the  enraged  bees,  became  so  terrified 
that  they  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  escape  their  fury ;  while  the 
crew  of  the  small  vessel,  defended  by  masks  and  gloves,  flew  upon  th  eir 
enemies,  sword  in  hand,  and  captured  the  vessel  almost  without  re- 
sistance. 

The  light  from  the  sun  comes  to  us  in  two  ways — direct,  and 
by  reflection  frt>m  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  chemical  rays  from  the 
sun  come  also  in  this  twofold  way.  But  the  proportion  of  light  and 
chemical  force  which  reach  us  in  this  twofold  manner  is  very  different. 
Professor  Buscal  found  that  when  the  sun  had  an  altitude  of  twenty  de- 
grees, of  one  hundred  rays  of  visible  light,  sixty  came  direct  and  forty 
from  the  light  diffused  over  the  sky ;  but  of  one  hundred  chemical 
rays,  only  eight  came  directly  from  the  sun,  while  ninety-two  were  re- 
flected from  the  atmosphere. 

The  style  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  had  become  so  antiquated, 
80  obscure,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  a  bookseller  named  Osborne 
thought  proper  to  publish  a  prose  version  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  "  or- 
dinary readers." 

The  movements  one  makes  are  generally  stimulated  through  the 
senses,  as  when  a  loud  sound  makes  us  start,  but  they  are  often  spon- 
taneous or  determined  from  within.  In  awakening  from  sleep,  move- 
ment often  precedes  sensation.  Most  commonly  the  first  symptom  of 
awakening  is  a  general  commotion  of  the  frame,  a  number  of  spon- 
taneous movements — the  stretching  of  the  limbs,  the  opening  of  the 
eyes,  the  expansion  of  the  features — to  which  succeeds  the  revived  sen- 
sibility to  outward  things.    No  decided  facts  have  ever  been  adduced  to 


show  that  a  stimulation  of  the  senses  invariably  precedes  the  awakening 
movements.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  reanimation  of 
the  system  consists  in  a  rush  of  nervous  power  to  the  moving  organs  at 
the  same  tice  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  senses  is  renewed. — Bain. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  adopted  in 
Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  New  Qranada,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  French  and 
Dutch  Guiana.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the  British  Houae  of  Com- 
mons, in  1862,  that,  in  1859,  of  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing 79,405  vessels,  there  were  47,398  vessels,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  going  to  or  from  countries  using  the  kilogramme. 

It  is  now  well  known  that,  in  all  febrile  diseases,  the  disintegration 
or  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  greatly  increased  beyond  the  healthy 
standard.  To  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  increased  temperature  which  is 
the  symptom  of  the  febrile  state  and  the  rapid  emaciation.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  increased  metamorphosis  are  mainly  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys. As  long  as  the  kidneys  are  equal  to  the  increased  work  thrown 
upon  them,  the  blood  is  properly  depurated,  and  the  typhoid  state  is 
worked  off.  But  if  the  kidneys  be  unequal  to  the  task,  either  from  the 
large  amount  of  effete  materisl  to  be  eliminated,  from  primary  disease 
in  the  reacting  tissue,  or  from  congestion  resulting  (as  it  often  does) 
from  their  increased  work,  tlien  the  blood  becomes  contaminated,  and 
convulsions  or  the  typhoid  state  supervenes. — Dr.  Murehiton. 
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UNDERGROUND  LIFE;  OR,  COAL-MINES  AND  MINERS. 


IT  has  teen  Tflry  justly  asserted  that  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
conntry  can  be  ascertained  by  its  richness  or  poverty  in  the  pos- 
session of  coal-mines.     The  chief  motive  power  which  does  all  the 
physical  work,  independent  of  that  achieved  by  the  muscles  of  men 
and  animals,  is  heat ;  fuel,  therefore,  is  the  most  important  element 
in  all  of  the  in- 
dostries      which 
create  the  wealth 
of  a  people.  Eng- 
land, France,  and 
theUnitedStetes, 
among    the    na- 
tions of  the  earth, 
are  preeminently 
powerful;  and  it 
is  also  true  that 
they  possess 
within    their   re- 
spective bounda- 
ries     larger 
amounts  of  coal, 
in  given  places, 
than    can     else- 
where be  found. 
It  is  also    a  re- 
nurfcable        fact 
that  this  mineral 
fiiel  is  most  abun- 
dantly     diffused 
over  the  temper- 
ate r^ons  of  the 
northern      hemi- 
sphere, as  if  the 
nations  who   are 
now  the  most  civ- 
iii/ed   had    natu- 
rally settled 
around   beds    of 
coal,    that    most 
powerful      agent 
of  civilization  and 
progress. 

The  English 
people  ascribe 
their  great  com- 
nercial  prosper- 
ity to  their  coal- 
mines; they  sig- 
nificantly term 
than  their  "Black 
Indies."  An  elo- 
quent writer, 
speaking  on  the 
subject,  ronarks : 
"On one  occasion 
three  hundred 
vessels,  all  coal- 
laden,  were  seen 
making  deep  into 
the  waters,  and 
weighed  down 
with  the  mineral 
harden    of     &r 

more  worth    to  ns  (England)  than   auriferous    sands  or    Mexican 
mines." 

What  is  true  of  EngUnd  must  be  true  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  with  just  pride  that  we  read,  in  a  general  review  of 
Buneral  wealth  made  by  M.  ^monin  (in  a  recent  exhaustive  work 
•n  Mtuhig^  published  in  Paris,  and  reprinted  in  London  and  New 
York),  that  "  The  eoaljIMt  of  the  United  State*  are  the  Utrgett  in  the 
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world,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain,  but  especially  on  the  western  side,  as  far  as  the 
Missouri  and  the  Arkansas,  reappearing  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains." 

The  area  of  the  American  coal-formation  is  asserted  to  bo  eight 

times  larger  than 
that  of  all  other 
known  coal  -  de- 
posits. The  coal- 
fields of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have 
been  worked  for 
little  more  than 
forty  years,  but 
their  product  al- 
ready equals  the 
"  out  -  put  "  of 
France  and  Bel- 
gium united.  The 
coal-deposits  of 
many  of  the 
United  States,  in- 
deed, cover  a 
fourth,  and,  in 
some  instances, 
a  third,  of  their 
entire  area.  In 
these  vast  and 
probably  exhaust- 
less  mines  exists 
the  great  reserve 
for  future  ages. 
The  coal  in  Amer- 
ica mainly  lies  in 
fields,  or  near  the 
surface,  while  in 
Europe  it  is  most- 
ly in  mines,  deep 
under  ground. 
The  following  ac- 
count applies 
more  especially 
to  the  mines  and 
miners  of  France, 
Belgium,  and 
England. 

Like  most  min- 
eral substances, 
the  history  of  coal 
is  largely  com- 
bined with  fable. 
The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were 
probably  ac- 
quainted with  the 
fossil  fuel.  Aris- 
totle's favorite 
pupil,  Thcophros- 
tus,  in  his  treatise 
on  stones,  does 
not  omit  to  speak 
of  cool  being 
found  in  Liguria 
and  Elis.  The  ancients,  however,  made  little  or  no  use  of  this  combus- 
tible ;  probably  they  did  not  know  the  proper  way  to  bum  it  The 
forests,  in  those  early  times,  afforded  ample  supplies  for  all  the  wonts 
of  industry,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Possibly  some  miners 
who  smelted  and  worked  the  metals,  or  some  blacksmiths  who  made 
and  tempered  arms,  might  have  made  occasional  use  of  it  as  fuel ;  but 
this  is  exceedmgly  doubtful.    In  the  bouses,  wood  and  charcoal  were 
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tlic  only  fiiel ;  and,  as  the  polished  people  of  those  ages  inhabited 
countries  farored  by  Heaven,  such  as  Italy,  Greece,  Egjpt,  and  Asia 
Hinor,  where  severe  cold  b  of  rare  occurrence,  they  warmed  them- 
selves ui  the  sunshine  during  the  winter,  even  while  discussing  public 
affairs  in  the  forum.  Perhaps  it  may  also  be  allowable  to  suppose 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was,  in  those  days,  slightly  hi 
excess  of  that  of  the  present  day.  However  this  may  be,  the  laws 
of  heat  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  the  presence  of  vapor  was  not 
even  suspected,  and  all  mechanical  force  was  solely  derived  from  the 
muscles  of  living  beings. 

When  the  wind-bags  of  .ffiolns  were  empty,  oonvicts  rowed  the 
galleys ;  when  the  absence  of  a  stream  of  water  would  not  allow  a  bad 
water-wheel  being  put  up,  ammals,  and  even  men,  turned  the  mill. 


The  working  of  coal-mines  on  a  large  scale  is  really  a  modem  in. 
vention,  and  originated  in  England.  As  late  as  1306,  Edward  I.  irsued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  the  English  people  to  use  coal.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  mention  is  made  of  the  coal-mmes  of 
Scotland  and  Wales.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  British  cotl- 
mines  were  in  full  operation,  and  then  gave  employment  to  four  thou- 
sand ships  that  carried  coal  to  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  At  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  of  England  (1620),  after  nnmcroiis 
fulures,  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  the  use  of  coal  was  established ; 
and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  that  activity  in  coal-mining  which 
has  disUnguished  modem  times.  England  obtuning  the  supremacy, 
Belgium,  and  then  Franco,  followed. 

The  importance  of  coal-mines  is  only  measured  by  the  quantities 


Gsometera  and  Surveyor*  of  th«  Mino  in  ConsuHatlon. 


We  read  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  beneath  a  caricature  representing  an 
ass  in  a  mill,  this  line : 

"  Work  away,  Uttlo  donkey,  as  I  have  worked,  and  yon  will  profit  by  It." 

Thus,  amongst  the  ancients,  there  was  little  need  of  coal,  either  for 
industrial  purposes  or  in  common  life.  We  sM  with  what  indifibrence 
the  masters  of  the  world  passed  by  mineral  fuel,  when  we  find  that  the 
aqueduct  of  Fr6jus  passed  through  the  middle  of  a  coal  formation ; 
and  that,  in  the  Lyonnaise,  the  aqueduct  that  carried  water  to  the 
beloved  capital  of  Claudius  traverses  the  carbomferoua  formation ;  one 
of  the  subterranean  branches  is  even  out  through  the  coal,  yet  no- 
body troubled  his  head  about  this  substance.  The  people  and  senate 
of  Rome  evidently  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  coaL 

The  Chinese,  to  whom  all  great  discoveries,  except  that  of  America, 
have  been  rightly  or  wrongly  accorded  by  some  persons,  were  ac- 
quainted with  mineral  fuel  from  a  very  remote  period.  They  knew  how 
to  work  it,  Oiey  even  collected  the  inflammable  gases  which  exude 
from  coal,  and  used  them  for  purposes  of  illumination.  They  have, 
however,  throughout  alt  their  history,  worked  their  mines  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  making  no  supports  for  underground  ways,  no  pro- 
visions against  the  inroads  of  water,  or  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
explosiona  of  fire-damp  and  other  infiosimable  gases, 


produced,  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  coal-mines  are  al&irs  of  yester- 
day ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  date  of  working  them  on  a  large  scale 
marks  the  date  of  their  origin,  and  also  opens  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
recording  human  progress. 

The  important  fkct  was  not  in  the  discovery  of  the  coal  itself,  .l>nt 
in  its  application  on  a  large  scale,  like  that  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
manufacture  of  bon  and  all  other  metals,  and  to  the  heating  of  steam- 
boilers,  whether  fixed,  locomotive,  river,  or  engine.  It  is  of  no  import 
to  the  modem  to  know  that  the  ancients  wore  acquainted  with  coal, 
as  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  The  true  history,  therefore,  of 
coal,  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  and  form  part  of  the  history  of  modem  civiUzation.  The 
Bteam-en^ne  was  invented  among  the  coal-mines ;  it  was  needed  to 
pump  water  from  the  coal-pits ;  that  necessity  met,  it  was  used  to  raise 
coal  from  the  mines.  Coal  is  a  heavy,  bulky  article,  selling  at  a  low 
price.  It  is  not  enough  to  tear  it  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  it 
mast  be  transported  economically  often  to  considerable  distances. 
What  makes  transportation  difficult  and  costly  is  the  state  of  tlie 
roads.  To  remedy  the  evils  of  soft  earth  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  heavy  bodies,  wooden  tracks  were  devised,  over  which  wheels  rolled 
easily ;  these  were  applied  to  underground  ways,  then  extended  over 
the  surface — then  the  wooden  rail  gave  way  to  iron.    Them  followed 
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4l!scarerie3  that  made  coal  an  efficient  agent  to  raise  stenm  in  boilers, 
and  from  that  time  the  railway  and  the  locomotire,  bom  of  the  neces- 
titics  of  working  cool,  were  complete. 

Coal-mines  profited  the  earliest,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  these 
magnificent  applications.  Ahready  the  locomotive  carries  the  indis- 
pensable mineral  afar,  and  at  so  small  a  cost  as  to  seem  almost  incred- 
ible This  low  cost  of 
carriage  has  ererywhere 
facilitated  the  distribn- 
tion  of  the  supply  of 
coil.  Ships  and  railways 
carry  it  to  countries  which 
do  not  possess  the  miner- 
al, and  ordinary  roads  arc 
placed  under  contribotion 
when  the  distances  are 
not  too  great ;  faenoo  the 
demand  for  the  fuel  has 
exceeded  all  bounds.  For 
the  last  half  century 
the  mines  have  doubled 
their  production  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Bel- 
gium, every  fifteen  years ; 
in  the  United  States,  ev- 
ery fonr  years. 

The  natural  causes  which  combine  to  create  the  vast  coal-deposits, 
necessarily  place  them  far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
therefore  requires  the  most  untiring  energy,  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,  and  physical  endurance,  to  bring  the 
cool  where  it  will  be  practically  useful  for 
the  wants  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  course  of  years,  with  the  in- 
ducements held  out  to  succeed,  that  mining 
should  become  a  vast  interest,  and  that  the  in- 
TenUons  and  ways  resorted  to,  to  get  at  the  coal, 
and  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would 
be  as  novel  and  startling  as  the  object  pursued 
is  useful  and  grand. 

At  the  start,  two  kinds  of  underground  work 
lie  always  required  by  coal-miners :  first,  the 
Mo/l,  which  is  the  perpondioular  opening  that 
desceBds  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  down  to 
the  coal-deposit;  second,  the  lexdt,  which  are 
die  winding  streets,  if  you  please,  that  are  opened 
in  the  mine  by  the  progress  of  excavation.  The 
eotl-bed  having  been  discovered,  and  its  extent 
ascertained,  if  it  is  decided  to  "  work  it,"  the 
prdfaninary  steps  of  opening  are  commenced. 

When  the  earth's  surface  over  the  coal-bed  is  composed  of  lime  or 
•and-stone,  the  progress  is  slow  and  wearisome — sometimes  the  rocks  to 
be  penetrated  blunt  the  tools— in  this  case  the  walls  of  the  descending 
shaft  support  themselves. 
When  the  ground  is  soil 
and  fragile,  the  shaft  is 
walled  either  by  brick, 
■tone,  or  timber,  which 
linings  are  now  in  large 
mines  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules 
of  art.  Sometimes  the 
shaft  goes  through  a  wa- 
ter-bearing strata,  and 
then  the  difflcultien  are 
■musoally  great,  for  the 
walls  have  to  be  pro- 
tected with  a  lining  that 
will  not  only  keep  out  the  water,  but  bear  the  enormous  pressure  of  it 
from  the  outside.  The  cost  of  making  these  shafts  is  often  enor- 
mous :  on  a  single  one  in  Durham,  England,  was  expended  a  half  mill- 
ion of  dollars.  H.  Simonin  makes  mention  of  a  shaft  over  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  deep — and  which  is  really  a  magnificent 
work  of  art — which,  if  it  had  been  built  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
upward,  would  make  a  tower  five  times  higher  than  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
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don,  and  three   times   higher   than   the   dome  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Roma 

The  some  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  constructing  a  shaft  are  to 
be  met  with  in  opening  the  Itvds,  they  ore  sometimes  even  more  dif- 
ficult in  construction,  for  in  them  advantage  cannot  always  be  taken 
of  circular  or  elliptical  forms,  to  resist  the  pressure  without ;  the  con-  - 

sequence  is,  that  the  lev. 
els  oflen  crush  and  crum- 
ble, filling  themselves 
with  earth,  rocks,  and, 
what  is  more  terrible, 
floods  of  water.  The  cost, 
of  the  levels  is,  there- 
fore, but  little  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  shafts, 
and  their  amount  of  cost 
in  the  aggregate,  is  much 
larger,  for  they  often,  in 
one  mine,  reach  the  united 
length  of  fonr  or  five 
miles.  The  water-levels, 
used  for  draining  the 
mines,  frequehtly  grow 
into  huge  canals  and  arti- 
ficial rivers,  some  of 
which  are  used  to  trans- 
port boat-loads  of  coal  from  one  locality  of  the  mine  to  an- 
other. 

The  commencement  of  the  opening  of  a  coal-mine  is  always  inter- 
esting. In  Catholic  countries,  in  Belgium  es- 
pecially, after  the  shaft  has  been  opened  a  few 
yards,  its  top  is  crowned  with  flowers,  and  the 
attendant  priest  invokes  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  the  enterprise,  which,  if  successful,  will  ^ve 
eqiployment  to  so  many  people.  In  course  of 
time,  a  mine,  if  it  is  rich,  becomes  a  large  vil- 
lage under  ground.  It  has  its  streets,  its  water- 
courses in  the  form  of  canals  and  rivers,  its  res- 
taurants, taverns,  residences,  stables,  and  work- 
shops. The  place  is  laid  off  with  mathematical 
care  by  experienced  surveyors.  In  some  col- 
lieries there  is  a  person  especially  appointed, 
who  is  charged  with  those  responsible  duties ;  he 
is  called  the  geometer  or  surveyor  of  the  mine : 
he  has  his  instrument-bearer,  his  chain-carrier, 
and  other  necessary  assistants.  He  makes  his 
underground  examinations  with  care,  and  brings 
thorn  to  completion  in  the  miniiig-o6Sce  above- 
ground, 

A  visit  to  a  coal-mine  is  always  extremely  interesting  and  exciting 
to  a  novice.  The  underground  workings  are  of  course  reachied  by  the 
shaft.    In  descending,  there  is  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  vacancy ; 

the  bucket  which  holds 
you  rubs  against  the 
walls ;  the  space  is  nar- 
row, and  appears  more 
so  on  account  of  the 
darkness.  The  water  fil. 
ters  through  the  sur- 
rounding rook,  drop  by 
drop,  making  things  damp 
and  unwholesome.  Now 
and  then  it  occurs  to  you 
that  a  stone  might  fall 
from  the  wall,  and  break 
your  head ;  that  the  rope, 
stretched  by  the  weight 
it  supports,  the  oscillations  of  which  are  perceptible,  may  also  break, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  tub  may  fall  out.  Then  there  may  be  a  collision, 
and  possible  entanglement  with  the  ascending  bucket ;  but  you  finally 
reach  your  journey's  end.  Visitors  most  frequently  refuse  to  descend 
the  shaft  in  this  rude  way ;  some  cower  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket,  where  they  remain  motionless  through  fear,  and  it  is  some- 
times actually  necessary  to  turn  the  bucket  over  to  get  these  stupefied 
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people  out,  and  they  often  recover  their  senses  with  difficulty.  The 
miners,  on  the  contrary,  make  this  journey  twice  every  day  without 
thought  of  danger,  laughing,  and  talking,  and  cracking  their  jokes  as 
they  go  down.  When  the  miners  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
they  separate  in  the  gloom,  each  going  to  his  place  of  work  with  all 
the  ease  that  characterizes  people  who  move  about  in  daylight. 

Under  the  protection  of  an  experienced  person  you  start  on  your 
visit,  and  enter  wonderingly  the  subterranean  labyrinth.  The  lights 
arc  dim,  but  you  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  begin  to 
perceive  objects.  You  first  nptice  men  begrimed  with  soot,  and  get 
the  smell  of  gunpowder ;  here  the  minors  are  blasting,  and  getting 
coal.  In  the  levels  the  "  roUey-boys  "  are  crowded  together,  and  you 
gradually  get  the  sight  of  long  trains  of  coal.wagons  going  and  com- 
ing, the  lamps  only  for  a  moment-  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  drivers, 
and  showing  the  forms  of  the  wagons.  As  yon  proceed,  you  find  the 
galleries  from  which  the  coal  is  taken  intersecting  each  other,  like 
the  streets  of  a  town ;  there  are  cross-roads  and  squares,  each  one 
named,  and  giving  its  direction.  Some  of  the  galleries,  which  are 
long  and  wide,  are  well  ventilated  from  the  principal  thoroughfares  and 
great  streets,  and  constituting,  if  you  please,  the  aristocratic  quarter 
of  the  mine ;  other  galleries  are  low  and  tortuous,  full  of  bad  air,  and 


OeKent  of  *  Hon*  down  a  Mine-Sh*ft. 


out  of  rqwir.  This  underground  town  you  find  fiill  of  inhabitants^ 
who  seem  to  be  as  contented,  and  as  much  at  home,  as  if  they  were 
living  in  sunshine,  and  working  in  the  green  fields.  You  finally  dis- 
cover that  you  aie  walking  beside  railways  used  by  horses  and  coal- 
cars,  that  you  cross  large  streams  by  handsome  bridges,  that  you  see 
canals  and  fountains ;  and,  by  more  minute  observation,  you  perceive 
that  there  are  oven  plants  and  living  creatures  peculiar  to  the  mines. 

As  horses  are  much  used  in  mines,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
their  superior  intelligence  and  fidelity  to  man  develop  themselves  in 
these  subterranean  regions,  where  they  are  excluded  from  the  light  of 
day.  They  are  always  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft,  which  alarm  is  increased  when  they  are  bound  with  ropes, 
or  forced  into  a  cage  iiscd  for  lowering  than  into  Hie  mine.  When 
thus  treated,  they  are  so  paralyzed  that  they  make  no  resistance ;  being 
to  all  appearance  overcome  with  fear,  they  often  seem,  in  their  de- 
scent, to  be  absolutely  dead ;  but  when  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  they  slowly  recover  their  senses  and  good-nature.  Their  instinctive 
ability  to  look  for  good  footing  comes  in  play  in  these  dark  r^ons  ot 
their  new  home,  and  they  soon  become  acquainted  (even  though  they 
cannot  read  the  signs)  with  the  streets  and  th^  directions,  and  learn  all 
the  sidc-pissages,  comers,  and  dangerous  places.  It  is  truly  interesting 
to  see  how  careful  these  faithful  creat- 
ures are  not  to  run  against  the  coal- 
trains  at  the  "tum-ofis,"  and  stop- 
ping-places, and  how  soon  they  leant 
the  right  distance  from  the  air-ways 
at  which  they  ought  to  stop,  to  clear 
the  lungs  of  foul  vapor,  and  snatch  a 
moment's  respite  fVom  latKir. 

The  horses  are  well  cared  for  by 
their  owners,  and  are  great  favorites 
with  the  miners,  and  in  time  tb«y 
become  fat  and  glossy,  and  seem,  on 
the  whole,  absolutely  to  prefer  the 
equable  and  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
mine,  to  great  roads  varied  by  wind 
and  rain,  sunshine  and  frost.  Rata 
follow  the  luxury  of  oats,  and  the 
hiding-places  of  the  hay  kept  in  the 
mines,  and  often  become  great  nui- 
sances ;  they  seem  to  thrive  in  parts 
of  the  mine  that  would  destroy  hu- 
man beings.  On  one  occasion  a  miner 
pursued  a  rat  with  a  lighted  candle, 
and  in  his  excitement  passed  beyond 
the  line  of  vitalized  air :  the  conse- 
quence was  an  explosion  that  killed 
himself,  and  wounded  many  other  per- 
sons. Bats  also  find  their  way  into 
the  mines,  and  are  thus  more  comfort- 
ably provided  for  than  where  they  are 
annoyed  by  daylight.  It  yet  remains 
for  the  naturalist  to  illustrate,  de- 
scribe, and  classify  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life  peculiar  to  these  under- 
ground worlds  created  by  man's  in- 
dustry in  the  acquirement  of  coal. 

A  mode  of  discipline  is  adopted 
among  the  miners,  who  are  sent  up 
and  down  the  shafts  in  cages  or 
"guides."  A  certain  number  go 
down  in  the  morning  and  come  up 
at  night,  to  make  way  for  others 
who  compose  the  "night  set"  of 
men.  On  the  following  week  the 
"  night  shift"  relieves  tiie  day  crew 
of  the  week  before,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  "  packers  "  and  "  stowBrs  " 
away  of  "gib"  or  waste.  They 
work  only  at  nighi  and  sleep  by  day, 
paraphrasing  the  story  of  the  Belgian 
miner,  who  can  say — 

"Uy  lamp  Is  my  sun,  and  all  my  days  are 
nlgbts." 
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The  mouth  of  a  coal-shaft  is  always 
animated,  as  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  open  air  and  by  daylight.  The 
tabs  filled  with  coal  have,  by  the  aid 
of  powerful  steam-machinery  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  rapidly  as- 
cended. These  tubs  are,  with  sur- 
prising promptness,  emptied  by  inge- 
nious ways,  some  having  a  movable 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  turned  over  by 
mechanical  means.  Now,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  the  work  is  performed 
in  reverse  order — that  is  to  say,  the 
tubs  are  loaded  and  started  upward 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment  At  a 
given  signal,  the  engine-man,  who  is  on 
the  alert,  turns  on  the  steam,  the  ropes 
glide  on  the  pulleys,  the  full  tubs  com- 
ing up,  and  the  empty  ones  going  down. 
The  engine-man  is  governed  by  an  in- 
dex, which  informs  him  when  the  tubs 
will  pass  each  other  in  the  shaft,  and 
he  avoids  the  possibility  of  even  cas- 
oal  collision  by  moderating  his  speed 
when  the  ascending  and  descending  tubs 
meet  This  point  passed,  every  thing 
moves  rapidly  again.  It  is  thus,  by 
good  management  and  promptitude, 
coupled  with  rapidity  and  the  power  of 
the  enormous  engines,  that,  in  many 
instances,  such  immense  quantities  of 
coal  are  drawn  from  a  single  pit — from 
six  to  eight  hundred  tons  per  day  in 
ftance  and  Belgium,  and  a  thousand 
tons  per  day  in  England. 

We  have  only  now  been  informed 
of  the  banning  of  the  struggle.  It 
has  been  hinted  at  how  great  the  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  labor  a  mine 
involves ;  it  must  now  be  our  painful 
dnty  to  allude  to  the  cost  of  human  life, 
and  show  how  much  sacrifice  is  some- 
times required  to  produce  a  piece  of 
coal  for  every-day  use.  It  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  art  of  mining  bor- 
rows some  of  its  terms  from  the  art  of 
war ;  that  in  France  a  year's  work  is 
called  a  campaign,  the  underground 
working-places  posts,  a  gang  of  mi- 
ners a  brigade  or  squadron — in  Eng- 
land a  crew  or  shift — while  in  Cornwall 
the  underground  manager  is  called  a 
captain,  and  the  store-keeper  a  purser. 
la  it  not  said  that  they  attack  the  coal, 
and  is  not  the  mine  itself  the  colliers' 
field  of  battle  ?  Is  it  not  there  that, 
in  his  struggles  against  all  dangers,  he 

may  be  said  to  combat  them  foot  to  foot?  The  four  elements 
of  the  ancients— earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — all  conspire  against 
him. 

fire  menaces  him  in  blasting,  in  the  firing  of  the  coal,  and  in  ex- 
plosions of  fire-damp ;  the  air,  by  becoming  rarefied,  or  mixed  with 
lBq>hitic  or  explosive  vapors ;  the  earth,  in  falls  of  roofs,  etc. ;  the 
water,  by  inundations.  The  collier  opposes  to  all  these  (often  invisi- 
ble) enemies,  the  calm  stoicism,  the  approved  courage,  and  the  prac- 
tical science  which  tend  to  make  the  brave  and  skilled  miner.  And 
the  underground  soldier  is  the  more  meritorious,  in  that  he  is  cn- 
cooraged  neither  by  the  certainty  of  advancement,  nor  by  the  hope  of 
honorable  recompense,  in  this  contest  in  which  he  risks  his  life  at 
every  moment  He  has  only  the  satisfaction  of  .observing  discipline, 
and  of  faithfully  doing  bis  duty. 

Hre  is  perhaps  the  most  terrible  enemy  the  collier  has  to  en- 
counter, and  it  is  in  the  firing  of  shots  in  blasting  that  he  is  to  guard 
moet  carefully  against  its  attacks. 


Colliilon  of  Tub>  in  «  Shaft. 

A  stall,  when  blasting  is  being  carried  on,  always  offers  a  splendid 
sight  In  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible,  all  the  shots  are  fired 
together.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  leading  man,  a  light  is  applied  to 
the  match,  and  all  retire  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  shots  go  off  at 
close  intervals  :  the  air  is  driven  afar ;  the  masses  give  way,  and  arc 
shattered ;  fragments  of  rock  are  blown  here  and  there,  and  the  noise 
of  the  explosion  is  reechoed  throughout  the  mine.  It  is  a  regular 
cannonade.  A  thick  white  smoke,  with  a  nauseous  smell,  deleterious 
gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  salt- 
petre, fill  the  level,  and  are  slowly  dissipated.  Then  the  men  soon  re- 
turn to  their  work,  and  sound  the  rock  with  a  hammer,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  explosion. 

When  a  shot  does  not  go  off,  it  is  only  after  the  utmost  precau- 
tions have  been  taken,  and  a  proper  delay,  that  the  miner  ought  to 
approach.  There  arc  instances  of  shots  having  gone  off  ten  minutes 
after  being  lighted.  Numerous  and  dreadful  accidents  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  too  great  a  haste  on  the  part  of  the  miner  in  his  aux- 
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Inundation  of  a  Mine. 


iety  to  return  to  his  post,  to  untaiqp  the  hole.    In  many  districts  this 
is  not  allowed ;  then  new  holes  have  to  be  made. 

Accidents  from  blasting  arise,  also,  from  other  causes :  instead  of 
using  cartridges,  the  powder  is  merely  poured  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  under  the  pretext  that  it  will  act  more  powerfully.  It  is  scat- 
tered over  the  sides,  and,  in  working  the  tamping-bar  or  the  needle,  a 
spark  may  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  iron  against  silicious 
substances,  precisely  as  in  the  impact  of  steel.  The  spark  is  then 
communicated  to  the  powder,  and  the  charge  explodes  in  the  face  of 
the  miner,  who  is  blinded  or  disfigured,  if  not  killed  on  the  spot. 

'  It  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  that  the  firing  of  powder 
is  attended  with  danger.  The  men  can  only  escape  to  the  surface 
after  the  charge  is  lighted,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
raised  with  all  speed — at  any  rate,  to  a  certain  height.  The  horses 
working  in  the  mines  understand  the  signal  that  precedes  an  explo- 
sion, as,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  the  intelligent  animals  start  ofiT 
at  full  speed. 

Hen  mutually  engaged  in  dangerous  work  become  greatly  attached 
to  each  other,  and  instances  of  heroic  devotion  are  frequently  occur- 
ring among  the  miners. 

"In  a  certain  Cornish  mine  (South  Caradon)  two  miners,  deep 
down  in  the  shaft,  were  engaged  in  putting  in  a  shot  for  blasting : 
they  had  completed  their  afiair,  and  wore  about  to  give  the  signal  for 
being  hoisted  up ;  one  at  a  time  was  all  their  coadjutor  at  the  top 
could  manage,  and  the  second  was  to  kindle  the  match,  and  then 
mount  with  all  speed.  Now,  it  chanced,  while  they  were  both  still 
below,  one  of  them  thought  the  match  too  long;  tried  to  break  it 
shorter;  took  a  couple  of  stones,  a  flat  and  a  sharp,  to  cut  it  shorter; 
did  cut  it  of  the  due  length,  but,  horrible  to  relate,  kindled  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  were  still  below !  Both  shouted  vehemently  to 
the  coadjutor  at  the  windlass,  both  sprang  at  the  basket;  the  windlass- 
man  could  not  move  it  with  them  both.  Hero  was  a  moment  for  poor 
miner  Verran  and  miner  Roberts !  Instant  horrible  death  hangs  over 
both,  when  Verran  generously  resigns  himself:  *  Go  aloft,  Roberts,' 
and  sits  down ;  '  away,  in  one  minute  I  shall  be  ia  heaven ! '     Roberts 


bounds  aloft,  the  explonon  instantly  follows,  bruises  his  face  as  he 
looks  over ;  he  is  safe  above-ground :  and  poor  Ycrran  ?  Descending 
eagerly,  they  find  Michael  Verran.  too,  as  if  by  miracle,. buried  under 
rocks  which  had  arched  themselves  over  them,  and  little,  ii^urcd ;  he 
too  is  brought  up  safe,  and  all  ends  joyfiiUy." 

L.  Simonin  quotes  the  abovo  incident  from  Carlyle's  Life  of  John 
Sterling,  and  the  additional  fact  that  Verran  was  anxious  after  this  to 
work  above-ground,  and  also  to  gain  a  little  schooling ;  a  few  hearty 
admirers  of  his  heroic  act  were  glad  to  subscribe  a  little  sum  to  ena- 
ble him  to  spend  some  months  at  school.  Here  he  acquired  the  great 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  then  established  himself  in  a  farm  and 
married  a  schoolmistress,  with  whom  he  and  his  aflhirs  prospered  as 
they  deserved. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  catastrophes  that  can  overwhelna  the 
miner  is  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  and  waitings  that  support  the  various 
levels  of  the  mine,  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  is  involved  in  the 
catastrophe !  The  interruptions  of  water  from  old  workings  are  per- 
haps to  be  most  apprehended. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  cases  of  inundation  took  place  at  Hcaton 
Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1816,  owing  to  a  failure 
in  exploring  through  a  fault,  where  the  ordinary  thickness  of  coal  be- 
tween the  workings  of  the  colliery  and  the  inundated  wastes  of  the 
adjoining  Old  Heaton  had  been  reduced  till  it  gave  way  under  the  ex- 
treme pressure.  A  dreadful  inundation  was  the  consequence,  which 
immersed  ninety  human  beings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  workings, 
from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  relief.  Some  miraculous 
escapes  were  made  by  some  of  the  persons  who  happened  to  be  close 
to  the  shaft,  but  the  place  where  the  water  burst  in  being  many 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  forming  a  descending  plane  of  one  in  ten, 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  current  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and 
hurled,  in  the  most  awful  confusion,  men,  horses,  carriages,  and  all 
that  stood  in  its  way  toward  the  shaft,  where  some  fortunate  beings 
escaped  when  the  water  was  nearly  breast  high.  Many  months 
elapsed  before  the  waters  were  sufficiently  drained  to  render  the 
workbgs  again  accessible.    On  the  19th  of  February,  in  the  following 
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year,  fifty-four  bodies  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  were  all  recog- 
nized, with  one  exception,  principally  by  their  clothes.  Twenty-nine 
were  buried  at  Wallsend,  and  the  mournful  procession  filled  the  road 
for  a  mile  in  length. 

The  bodies  of  these  poor  people  were  without  smell,  but  so  perfect 
and  clay-like  that,  upon  pressing  the  flesh,  the  indentation  remained. 
No  opinion  can  be  formed  whether  they  had  sufiered  much  bodily 
pain ;  but  their  mental  agonies  must  have  been  of  the  most  madden- 
ing description,  since  no  earthly  hope  could  be  entertained  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  their  fellow-men  to  afford  them  any  succor. 

Subterranean  fires  only  trouble  the  miners  by  the  mephitic  va- 
pors which  they  give  out,  and  the  high  temperature  they  create  in 
the  stalls.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  fires  caused  by  the  explosive  gas 
of  coal-mines — that  combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  that  brother 
of  illuminating  gas. 

Ko  meteor,  however  terrible  its  imagined  splendor,  can  be  com- 
pared to  an  explosion  of  fire-damp.  Let  one  of  those  scourges  of 
Heaven  be  imagined,  which  appear  sometimes  as  if  designed  for  the 
punishment  of  human  beings — a  thunderbolt,  a  hurricane,  a  cyclone, 
or  a  whirlwind — burning,  overthrowing,  destroying  every  thmg  in  their 
course,  and  the  effects  produced  by  them  will  still  be  inferior  to  those 
caused  by  an  explosion  of  mine-gas.  A  discharge  of  cannon  loaded 
with  canister-shot,  and  fired  point-blank  into  a  crowd ;  a  powder-mag- 
azine taking  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  workmen ;  a  gasometer  ex- 
ploding in  a  factory — can  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp suddenly  overtaking  the  miner. 

The  moment  the  mixed  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  a  tremendous  explosion  takes  place,  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  components  of  the  fire-damp,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  two  former  separate  to  combine  with  the 
oxygen,  with  which  they  have  the  greatest  affinity.  The  double  phe- 
nomenon only  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature;  without  flame  it 
would  not  arise.  The  reaction  produces  an  effect  like  the  most  bril- 
liant lightning,  and  makes  itself  heard  by  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
explosion  spreads  instantly  into  all  the  galleries  of  the  mine ;  a  roar- 
ing whirlwind  of  flaming  air  destroys  every  thing  it  encounters,  over- 


throwing trams,  barricades,  and  trap-doors,  mounts  into  the  shaft, 
and  lifts  from  their  foundations  the  staging  which  covers  its  mouth, 
through  which  it  dischai^es  thick  clouds  of  coal,  stone,  and  timber. 

The  men  arc  blinded,  thrown  down,  scorched,  and  sometimes  burnt 
to  a  cinder ;  often  their  clothes>  take  fire,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
are  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  roofs.  When  an  attempt  is 
made  to  fly  to  their  assistance,  there  is  not  time  to  rescue  them ;  there 
are  only  corpses  left  which  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The  calamity 
spares  nobody,  even  though  as  many  as  one  or  two  hundred  miners 
may  be  at  work ;  death  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  mine  where  the 
explosive  gas  was  present. 

The  air-doors  are  thrown  down,  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  re- 
versed, the  underground  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  fire-damp,  and  the  stalls  are  filled  with  steam  and  carbonic  acid. 
Sometimes  the  temperature  rises  so  much  that  the  coal  is  converted 
into  coke  at  the  sides  of  the  galleries,  and  the  commotion  is  so  great 
that  the  dams  have  to  withstand  both  fire  and  water,  and  the  wallings, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  measures,  are 
themselves  overthrown.  Then  to  a  scene  of  already  indescribable 
desolation  are  added  the  horrors  of  inundation,  falls  of  the  ground, 
and  fire,  where  the  explosion  has  already  made  only  too  many  victims. 

To  take  at  random  an  example  of  these  heart-rending  accidents, 
we  will  notice  that  of  the  mine  of  M^ons,  near  Saint-iltienne.  The 
over-man  and  three  other  men  went  down  into  the  mine,  where  they 
found  the  stable-men  looking  after  the  horses,  and  the  carpenters  at 
their  work.  Suddenly  a  frightful  report  was  heard.  The  masonry 
surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  shait,  made  of  large,  dressed  stones,  the 
framework  supporting  the  pulleys,  were  all  blown  to  a  distance  of  even 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  opening.  The  very  tubs  and  the 
ropes  were  lifted  from  Ihs  bottom  of  the  mine  by  the  devastating  hur- 
ricane, and  hurled  into  space.  The  superintendent  arrived,  filled  with 
alarm.  He  thought  a  boiler  had  burst,  but  it  was  an  explosion  of 
fire-damp.  An  attempt  at  rescue  was  promptly  organized,  but  the 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and,  the  galleries  of  the  mine  being  filled 
with  smoke  and  bad  air,  the  rescuers  fell  suffocated,  and  two  of 
them  were  dead. 


Filling  in  of  t  Min*. 
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Explouon  in  a  Coal-Mine. 


An  ambulance  was  established  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  and  an- 
other descent  made.  The  colliers,  when  a  comrade  has  to  be  rescued 
from  danger,  will  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  last  man.  The  search 
was  carried  on  throughout  the  night,  by  feeling,  for  the  lamps  would 
not  bum.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  none  of  the  victims  had 
been  recovered,  and  a  number  of  asphyxiated  searchers  filled  the  am- 
bulance. 

An  agitated  crowd,  consisting  of  the  families  of  the  miners,  pressed 
round  the  pit-mouth.  One  woman  in  particular  attracted  attention,  on 
account  of  the  deep  sorrow  she  displayed  ;  she  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful ;  she  carried  a  babe  at  her  bosom,  and  large  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  over-man.  She  requested,  as  a  special 
favor,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  in  order  to  recover  her  husband ; 
but  no  woman  being  permitted  to  go  into  the  worliings,  she  anxiously 
waited  outside. 

Now  they  returned  into  the  interior.  The  wreolcs  of  the  timberings 
and  the  coal  which  had  been  blown  down  formed  a  desolating  sight. 
From  time  to  time  blocks  of  coal  ware  still  heard  to  fall,  as  they  be- 
came detached  from  the  walls.  The  carpenters,  who  were  repairing 
the  timbering,  had  been  crushed.  All  the  horses  (of  which  there 
were  six)  were  found  suffocated  in  the  stable,  and  the  groom  dead 
with  them,  lying  in  the  manger,  apparently  asleep  ;  the  hay  had  been 
set  on  fire  and  was  still  burning.  At  length  one  of  the  men,  who  went 
down  with  the  over-man,  was  discovered,  ond  alive !  Blown  by  the  ex- 
plosion to  the  bottom  of  a  gallery,  he  had  been  horribly  scorched  and 
nearly  blinded.  His  escape  was  cut  off  by  falls  of  coal  and  rock, 
and,  as  he  had  no  light,  he  durst  not  move.  Hearing  no  noise  for  fif- 
teen hours,  and  despairing  of  ever  beholding  the  light  of  day  again, 
he  awaited  death  with  resignation,  consoling  himself  with  the  thought 
(to  make  use  of  his  own  words)  "  that  his  wife  and  children  would 
be  supported  by  the  benefit-club  of  the  mine."  After  this  first  rescue, 
another  man  was  found,  almost  burned  in  the  rubbish,  but  still  alive. 
He  said  he  had  seen  a  river  of  fire  pass  over  him,  and,  to  save  himself, 
he  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  They  were  frightfully  injured,  and 
he  was  blind. 


This  memorable  catastrophe  long  inspired  the  miners  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  occurred  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  terror.  They  no 
longer  went  to  work  without  their  safety-lamps,  and  without  first  im- 
ploring divine  protection,  and  commending  themselves  to  Saint  Barbe, 
the  miners'  patron  saint,  whose  statue  was  solemnly  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gallery. 

Modern  mechanical  inventions  of  great  size  and  power,  known  as 
air-pumps,  worked  by  steam-enginei  of  the  largest  size,  are  used  to 
ventilate  the  mines.  Kot  only  is  pure  air  supplied  by  these  immense 
machines,  but  all  the  irrespirable  gases  are  got  rid  of  which  accumu- 
late in  them,  and  which  form  distinct  layers  in  the  galleries.  Tho 
carbonic  acid,  being  the  heaviest,  is  at  the  bottom  ;  if  a  dog  were  car- 
ried into  it,  the  animal  would  fall  dead  from  suffocation.  The  lamp 
of  the  miner  would  also  be  extinguished  by  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
Then  comes  the  middle  layer,  which  is  composed  more  or  less  of  pure 
air,  and,  lastly,  occupying  the  higher  levels,  is  the  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  the  inflammable  gas  which,  when  mixed  with  air,  forms  the 
terrible  fire-damp,  the  effects  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
Sometimes  all  these  gases  are  intermingled  ;  it  is  then  that  explosions 
and  suffocations  are  especially  to  be  apprehended.  Good  ventilation, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  the  use  of  safety-lamps,  are 
the  only  means  by  which  accidents  from  explosions  of  fire-damp  can 
be  avoided. 

On  entering  a  mine  where  the  air  Is  bad,  the  lights  gradually  grow 
pale,  and  are  finally  extinguished.  A  sort  of  pressure  on  the  temples 
is  felt,  a  faintness,  a  sense  of  extreme  lassitude  and  fatigue  in  the 
limbs,  the  action  of  the  heart  fails,  and  suffocation  approaches.  The 
lights  now  either  cease  to  bum  in  the  foul  air,  or  become,  on  the 
slightest  motion,  extinguished ;  a  better  place  must  be  obtained  with- 
out delay,  and  instant  retreat  becomes  necessary.  With  what  delight 
a  fresher  and  purer  air  is  breathed  t  that  which  was  just  left  being,  in 
the  language  of  the  miners,  dead.  The  successful  lighting  of  a  match 
is  now  hailed  with  joy,  and,  less  inquisitive  than  Lot's  wife,  the  de* 
lighted  miners  flee  from  threatening  danger,  without  looking  once 
behind. 
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BOOK     II.  — THE     ORE     AT     SEA. 


I. — THB  OTTTSB  LAITB. 

Thk  snow-storm  is  one  of  the  iinkno?ni  quantities  of 
the  sea.  It  is  the  most  obscure  of  meteors,  obscnre  in  everj 
aense  of  the  word ;  a  mixture  of  fog  and  tempest,  a  phenomenon 
not  yet  well  explained.   This  uncertainty  causes  many  disasters. 

Ken  try  to  explain  everything  by  the  wind  and  the  current. 
Xow,  there  is  in  the  air  a  force  which  is  not  wind,  and  in  the 
water  a  force  which  is  not  cmrent.  This  force,  the  same  in 
the  iur  as  in  the  water,  is  efSnvium.  The  air  and  the  water  are 
two  masses  of  liquid,  nearly  identical,  and  changing  mntnally 
into  each  other  by  condensation  and  dilatation,  so  much  so,  that 
breathing  is  a  species  of  drinking;  the  efflavinm  alone  is  fluid. 
The  wind  and  the  current  are  only  impulses,  tiie  efSuTinm  is  a 
steady  stream.  The  wind  is  visible  in  its  clouds,  the  current 
in  its  foam ;  the  effluvium  is  invisible.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
it  says,   TTtere  I  am,  and  its  way  of  saying  so  is  a  thnnder-olap. 

The  snow-storm  presents  a  problem  analogous  to  that  of 
the  dry  fog.  If  an  explanation  of  the  Spaniard's  eallina,  and  the 
Ethiopian's  qw>bar,  be  possible,  this  explanation  wiQ  certainly 
be  made  by  attentive  observation  of  the  magnetic  efflnvinm. 

Witlioat  the  effluvium,  a*  host  of  facts  remain  enigmatic. 
The  altered  velocity  of  the  wind,  changing  in  a  storm  from 
three  feet  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  a  second,  may  pos- 
sibly cause  the  alteration  of  the  waves,  rising  from  three  inches 
in  a  calm,  to  thirty-six  feet  in  a  stormy  sea;  the  horizontal- 
D«68  of  the  blasts,  even  in  a  squall,  may  possibly  make  us 
understand  how  a  wave  thirty  feet  high  can  be  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  long ;  but  why  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  are  four  times 
higher  near  America  than  near  Asia,  that  is  to  say,  higher  at  the 
west  than  at  the  east;  why  it  is  the  contrary  in  the  Atlan- 
tic; why,  nnder  the  Equator,  it  is  the  middle  of  the  sea  which  is 
highest ;  why  these  ocean  swells  change  their  place :  this  is  what 
the  ma^etic  efflnvinm,  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
and  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  can  alone  explain. 

Does  it  not  require  this  mysterious  complication  to  under- 
stand an  oscillation  of  the  wind,  going,  for  instance,  by  the  west, 
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from  southeast  to  northeast,  then  returning  abruptly  by  the 
same  great  round,  from  northeast  to  southeast,  so  as  to  make, 
in  thirty-ux  hours,  the  prodigious  circuit  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  degrees,  which  was  the  course  run  over  by  the  snow-storm 
of  March  IT,  1867? 

The  storm-waves  of  Australia  reach  eighty  feet  in  height ; 
Australia  is  near  the  pole.  A  tempest  in  our  latitudes  is  due 
less  to  the  disturbance  of  the  winds,  than  to  continuous  electric 
submarine  discharges;  in  1866,  the  transatlantic  cable  was 
regularly  impeded  in  its  working  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  from  noon  till  two  p.  v.,  by  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever. 
Certain  compositions  and  decompositions  of  forces  cause  phe- 
nomena, and  thrust  themselves  on  the  sailors'  calculations, 
under  pain  of  shipwreck.  The  day  when  navigation,  now  a 
routine,  shall  become  a  mathematical  science;  the  day,  for 
instance,  when  men  will  try  to  find  out  why,  in  our  climate, 
hot  winds  sometimes  come  from  the  north,  and  cold  ones  fh>m 
the  south ;  the  day  when  we  shall  understand  that  the  diminu- 
tions of  temperature  are  proportioned  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea;  the  day  when  we  shall  have  before  our  minds  the  fact 
that  the  globe  ia  a  great  magnet  polarized  in  space,  having 
two  axes,  one  of  rotation,  one  of  effluvium,  cutting  each  other  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  magnetic  poles  revolve 
round  the  geographic;  when  those  who  risk  their  lives  shall 
choose  to  risk  them  scientifically;  when  the  unstable  medium 
of  navigation  shall  have  been  studied;  when  every  captain 
shall  be  a  meteorologist,  every  pilot  a  chemist — then  will  many 
catastrophes  be  avoided.  The  sea  is  as  much  magnetic  as 
watery;  an  ocean  of  forces  floats,  unknown,  in  the  ocean  of 
currents ;  down-stream,  we  may  say.  To  see  in  the  ocean  only 
a  mass  of  water  is  not  to  see  it  at  dl ;  the  ocean  is  a  coming  and 
going  of  fluid  as  much  as  a  flux  and  reflux  of  liquid,  affected 
even  more  by  attraction  than  by  hurricanes.  Molecular  adhe- 
sion (shown  by  capillary  attraction,  among  other  phenomena) 
shares,  in  the  ocean,  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean's  volume,  and 
the  waves  of  effluvium  sometimes  assist,  sometimes  oppose,  the 
waves  of  the  air  and  the  water.  He  who  Imows  not  the  elec- 
tric laws  knows  not  the  hydraulic,  for  they  interpenetrate. 
True,  no  study  is  more  difficult  or  more  doubtfhl;  it  borders 
on  imposture,  as  astronomy  borders  on  astrology.  But  without 
it  there  is  no  real  navigation. 

This  sud,  let  us  pass  on. 

The  snow-storm  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  compounds 
of  the  sea.  It  is  above  all  magnetic.  The  pole  produces  it,  as 
it  produces  the  aurora  borealis,  inspiring  the  fog  of  the  one 
and  the  gleam  of  the  other;  the  efflnvinm  is  perceptible  in  the 
snow-flake  as  well  as  in  the  striated  flame. 
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Tempests  are  the  nerrons  attacks  and  fits  of  madness  to 
which  the  sea  is  snbject.  The  sea  has  its  siok-beadaches. 
Storms  may  be  compared  to  sicknesses;  some  are  mortal, 
others  not;  yon  may  escape  from  this  one,  and  not  from  .that. 
The  whirlwind  of  snow  passes  for  being  usually  fatal.  Jarab^ja, 
one  of  Magellan's  .pilots,  styled  it  "  a  cloud  that  came  from  tbe 
bad  side  of  the  devil."  ♦ 

The  old  Spanish  sailors  called  this  kind  of  whirlwind  La 
Nevada  when  it  snowed,  and  La  Helada  when  it  hailed.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  bats  fell  teom.  the  sky  in  the  snow. 

,  Snow-storms  belong  to  the  polar  latitudes.  But  sometimes 
they  slip,  one  might  almost  say  crumble,  there  is  so  much 
rain  in  these  aSrial  incidents,  as  far  down  as  our  dimes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Mabutina,  in  learing  Portland,  en- 
tered on  a  great  nocturnal  risk,  aggravated  by  an  approaching 
storm.  She  had  confronted  all  these  threats  with  a  sort  of 
tragic  audacity.  Kevertheless,  let  us  not  forget  it,  she  bad  had 
her  warning. 

II. 

FILUNa  UP  THK  OBIOINAL  PB0FILB8. 

As  long  as  the  ork  was  in  Portland  gnlf^  there  was  little 
sea ;  the  waves  were  almost  still.  However  dark  the  ocean,  it 
was  still  light  in  the  sky.  The  ork  hugged  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble the  cliff  which  was  a  good  screen  for  it. 

There  were  ten  persons  on  board  the  little  Biscayan  felucca, 
three  of  the  crew,  and  seven  passengers,  two  of  these,  women. 
By  the  light  of  the  open  sea  (for  extent  illumines  twilight)  all 
the  figures  were  now  clearly  brought  out.  Besides,  they  were 
no  longer  hiding,  no  longer  embarrassed;  each  resumed  his 
liberty  of  motion,  uttered  his  cry,  showed  his  face ;  their  de- 
parture was  a  deliverance. 

The  motley  nature  of  the  group  was  strikingly  apparent. 
The  women  were  of  no  age ;  a  wandering  life  outs  youth  short, 
and  poverty  is  a  wrinkle  of  itself.  One  was  a  Basque  of  the 
dry-ports,  the  other,  the  woman  with  the  large  rosary,  Irish. 
They  had  the  careless  air  of  poor  devils.  On  entering,  they  had 
crouched  down  together  on  some  boxes  at  the  foot  of  the  mast. 
They  conversed ;  Irish  and  Basque,  as  we  have  said,  are  kindred 
tongues.  The  Basque  woman's  hair  smelled  of  onions  and 
basil.  The  master  of  the  ork  was  a  Guipuscoan  Basque; 
one  sailor  was  a  Basque  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  other  a  Basque  of  the  south  slope,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  same 
nation,  though  nominally  the  former  was  a  Frenchman  and  the 
latter  a  Spaniard.  The  Basques  do  not  recognize  tlie  official 
division.  Mi  madra  se  llama  montana,  "  My  mother's'  name  is 
mountain,"  said  the  muleteer  Zalarens.  Of  the  five  men  accom- 
panying the  two  women,  one  was  a  Frenchman  of  Languedoc, 
one  a  Frenchman  of  Provence,  one  from  Genoa,  one,  the  old 
fellow  who  had  the  hat  without  a  pipe-hole,  seemed  to  be  a 
German,  the  fifth,  their  leader,  was  a  Basque  from  the  moors  of 
Biscarossa.  It  was  he  who,  at  the  moment  when  the  child  was 
going  to  enter  the  ork,  had  kicked  the  foot-bridge  into  the 
sea.  This  man,  stout,  fidgetty,  quick  in  bis  movements,  cov- 
ered, it  will  b«  remembered,  with  embroideries,  spangles,  and 
tinsel  that  made  his  rags  shine,  oonld  not  keep  in  one  place, 
stooped,  rose  again,  went  and  came  unceasingly  from  one  end 
of  the  craft  to  the  other,  as  if  distracted  between  what  he  had 
just  done  and  what  was  going  to  happen. 

This  leader  of  the  band,  and  the  master. of  the  ork  and  the 
two  men  of  the  crew,  all  four  Basques,  spoke  now  Basque, 
now  Spanish,  and  then  again  French,  all  these  tongues  prevail- 
ing on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  others,  except  the 
woman,  spoke  something  like  French,  which  was  the  staple  of 
their  slang.  At  this  time  the  French  tongue  was  beginning  to 
be  chosen  by  the  nations  as  a  medium  between  the  prepon- 
derance of  consonants  at  the  North  and  the  preponderance 
of   vowels  at    the    South.    Business  men  in  Europe  talked 
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French ;  so  did  thieves.    It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Lcm- 
don  Jobber,  Gibby,  understood  Cartouche. 

The  ork! was  a  good  sailer  and  went  at  a  good  rate;  never- 
theless, ten  persons  with  their  baggage  made  a  heavy  .cargo  for 
so  small  a  crait. 

This  saving  of  a  troop  by  the  vessel  did  not  necessarily  imply 
the  affiliation  of  the  crew  with  the  troop.  It  sufficed  that  the 
master  of  the  vessel  was  a  Vateongardo,  and  the  leader  of  the 
band  another.  With  this  race,  mutual  assistance  is  a  duty 
admitting  no  exception.  A  Basque,  we  hare  just  said,  is 
neither  French  nor  Spanish,  he  is  Basque,  and  bound  to 
save  another  Basque,  always  and  everywhere.  Such  is  the 
brotherh(X)d  of  the  Pyrenees. 

All  the  time  that  the  ork  was  in  the  gulf,  the  sky,  though  it 
had  an  awkward  look,  was  not  angry  enough  to  disturb  the  fugi- 
tives or  occupy  their  attention.  They  were  running  away,  they 
were  escaping,  they  were  brutally  gay.  One  laughed,  another 
sang.  The  laugh  was  dry  but  unrestrained,  the  song  low  but 
careless. 

The  Languedocian  cried,  Gaoneagno!  "Cockaigne"  ex- 
presses the  height  of  satisfaction  in  Narbonne.  He  was  a  half- 
sailor,  native  of  the  maritime  village  of  Gruissan,  on  the  south 
slope,  a  sea-going  man  rather  than  a  seaman,  but  clever  in 
handling  the  scows  of  the  pond  at  Bages,  and  drawing  up  on 
the  dark  sands  of  Saint  Lucia  the  drag-net  full  of  fish.  He  was 
one.  of  that  race  who  wear  red  caps,  moke  complicated  signs 
of  the  cross,  Spanish  fashion,  drink  wine  from  goat-skinB, 
squeeze  the  sack,  scrape  the  ham-bone,  kneel  down  to  swear, 
and  invoke  their  patron  saints  with  a  threat:  Great  Saint,  grant 
me  what  I  ask,  or  I'll  throw  a  stone  at  your  head,  "on  t6 
feg'  nn  pic."  He  might,  at  need,  be  a  nsefrd  addition  to  the 
crew. 

The-  Provencal,  in  the  galley,  was  making  up  a  turf-fire 
under  an  iron  pot,  and  cooking  the  soup. 

This  soup  was  a  sort  of  puohero,  in  which  fish  replaced  the 
meat,  and  the  Provencal  kept  throwing  into  it  small  peas,  little 
square  bits  of  salt  pork,  and  cloves  of  red  pepper,  concessions 
made  by  the  bouillabaisse  eater  to  the  ollapodrida  eaters.  By 
his  side  was  one  of  the  provision-bags,  unpacked.  Over  his 
head  he  had  lighted  an  iron  lantern  with  talc  sides,  that  swung 
from  the  galley  ceiling.  Alongside  it  was  suspended,  on  an- 
other hook,  the  kingfisher  weathercock.  It  was  then  a  popolar 
belief  that  a  dead  kingfisher,  hung  up  by  the  beak,  always  turned 
his  breast  to  windward. 

While  he  went  on  making  the  soup,  the  Provencal  occasion- 
ally put  the  stem  of  a  gourd  to  Ms  month  and  swallowed  a 
mouthful  of  brandy.  It  was  one  of  those  wicker-covered 
gourds,  broad  and  flat,  with  handles,  which  were  hung  from  the 
side  by  a  strap  and  then  called  "hip-gonrds."  Between  each 
swallow  he  mumbled  a  couplet  of  one  of  those  country  songa 
the  subject  of  which  is  just  nothing;  a  hollow  road,  a  hed^; 
yon  see  in  the  meadow,  through  an  opening  in  the  thicket, 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  horse  and  cart  in  the  setting  sun, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  end  of  the  fork  loaded  with  hay  ap- 
pears and  disappears  above  the  hedge.  No  more  is  required  to 
make  a  song. 

A  departure  relieves  or  overwhelms,  according  to  what  is  on 
the  heart  or  the  briun.  All  seemed  relieved  except  one,  who 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  band,  the  man  with  the  pipeless  hat. 

This  old  man,  who  seemed  German  more  than  any  thing 
else,  although  he  had  one  of  those  faces  in  the  depths  of  which 
nationality  is  lost,  was  bald,  and  so  grave  that  his  baldness 
seemed  a  tonsure.  Every  time  he  passed  before  the  Virgin  at 
the  bow,  he  lifted  his  felt  hat,  disclosing  the  swollen  veins  of 
his  aged  head.  A  sort  of  large  cloak,  of  brown  Dorchester 
serge,  worn  and  torn,  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  only  half  hid 
his  body  coat,  light,  narrow,  and  hooked  up  to  the  collar  like 
a  cassock.  Hb  two  hands  were  always  coming  together,  join- 
ing mechanically,  as  if  accustomed  to  prayer.  He  bad  what 
might  be  called  a  white  look,  for  looks  are  above  all  a  reflec- 
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tioD  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  an  error  to  snppoae  that  ideas  have 
so  color. 

This  look  was  evidently  the  snrface  of  a  strange  interior, 
remit  of  a  medley  of  contradictions,  tending  8ome  to  good,  others 
to  eriL    To  an  observing  mind  it  was  the  revelation  of  an  im- 
perfect hnmanity,  which  might  fall  below  the  tiger  or  rise  above 
the  man.    Snch  chaotio  souls  exist    There  was  something  in 
this  &ce  that  conld  not  be  deciphered,  a  very  essence  of  secrecy. 
This  man  had  evidently  known  the  calculating  foretaste  and  the 
blank  after-taste  of  gaUt.    On  his  impassiveness,  perhaps  only 
apparent,  were  imprinted  the  sigos  of  two  ossifications,  that  of 
the  heart,  belonging  to  the  executioner,  and  that  of  the  mind, 
belonging  to  the  mandarin.    One  might  a£Brm  (for  monstrosi- 
ties have  their  way  of  being  perfect)  that  every  thing  was  pos- 
sible to  him,  even  an  emotion.    Every  learned  man  has  a  little 
of  the  corpse  in  him ;  this  man  was  learned.    Only  by  looking 
at  him,  yoa  might  detect  the  philosopher  in  the  movements  of 
his  body  and  the  folds  of  his  cloak.    His  was  a  fossil  face,  yet 
the  wrinkled,  polyglottio  mobility,  which  degenerates  into  grim- 
ace, marred  its  seriousness.    Stall  it  was  severe ;  no  hypocrisy, 
bot  no  cynicism.    The  man  was  a  tragic  dreamer,  whom  crime 
had  left  pensive.    He  had  a  bandit's  eyebrows  softened  by  an 
archbishop's  eyes.    His  scanty  gray  hairs  were  white  on  the 
temples.     Ton  perceived  in  him  the  Christian  modified  by  Turk- 
ish fatalism.     Chalk-stones  deformed  his  skeleton  fingers;  he 
was  ridiculously  tall,  but  had  good  sea-legs.    He  walked  slowly 
on  the  deck,  with  an  air  of  sombre  conviction,  looking  at  no 
one.    The  gleam  of  his  eyebaUa,  fixed  yet  vague,  revealed  a  soul 
that  watched  the  gloom,  without  escaping  the  pricks  of  con- 
acience. 

From  time  to  time  the  leader  of  the  band,  abrupt  and  alert, 
zigzagging  swiftly  through  the  vessel,  came  to  whisper  in  his 
ear.  The  old  man  replied  by  a  nod.  It  was  like  the  lightning 
consulting  the  night. 

in. 

UNqUUrr  liKN  ON   kS  UNQiriBT  SEA. 

Two  persons  in  the  vessel,  the  old  man  and  the  master  of 
the  ork  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  leader  of  the 
troop),  were  entirely  occupied,  the  master  with  the  sea,  the 
old  man  with  the  sky.  The  eyes  of  the  one  never  quitted  the 
waves,  the  other  kept  watching  the  clouds.  The  behavior  of 
the  water  caused  the  captain'a  anxiety ;  .the  old  man  seemed  to 
raspect  the  heavens.  He  watched  the  stars  through  every 
opening  in  the  clouds. 

It  was  the  moment  when  it  is  still  light,  and  a  few  stars 
begin  to  twinkle  feebly  in  the  evening  sky. 

The  horizon  had  a  singular  aspect,  with  different  sorts  of 
mist 

The  fog  was  chiefiy  over  the  land,  the  clouds  mostly  over 
the  sea. 

Even  before  emerging  from  Portland  bay,  the  master, 
anxioQS  about  the  sea,  had  gone  through  a  long  series  of 
manoenvres.  He  did  not  wait  till  he  had  rounded  the  point. 
He  examined  the  braces,  satisfied  himself  that  the  stays  of  the 
lower  shrouds  were  in  good  order,  and  held  taut  the  futtock- 
shrouds,  precautions  which  showed  the  daring  of  a  man  bent 
on  speed. 

The  defect  of  the  ork  was  that  it  drew  more  water  forward 
than  aft. 

The  master  moved  every  moment  from  the  s^ing  to  the 
variation  compass,  sighting  all  the  objects  along  the  coast,  for 
the  pnrpiose  of  finding  to  what  point  of  the  card  they  corre- 
sponded. _  A  breeze  on  the  bowline  first  showed  itself;  he  did 
not  seem  vexed  at  this,  though  it  varied  five  points  from  their 
coarse.  Most  of  the  time  he  held  the  tiller  himself,  as  if  he 
conld  only  trust  himself  to  lose  no  momentum,  the  effects  of 
the  mdder  being  commensurate  with  the  rapidity  of  headway. 

The  difference  between  the  true  and  the  apparent  rhiunb 
being  greater  in  proportion  as  the  vessel  has  more  speed,  the 


ork  seemed  to  make  more  way  to  windward  than  she  really 
did.  She  was  not  going  very  dose  to  tiie  wind ;  but  to  know 
the  true  rhumb  accurately  you  must  go  before  the  wind.  If  we 
see  in  the  clouds  long  streaks,  ending  in  the  same  point  of  the 
horizon,  that  point  is  the  source  of  the  wind ;  but  that  even- 
ing there  were  several  winds,  and  the  point  of  the  rhumb  was 
doubtful,  so  that  the  master  mistrusted  these  illusory  indications. 

He  steered  cautiously,  yet  boldly,  braced  up  to  the  wind, 
kept  sharp  watch  for  sudden  shifts,  would  not  let  the  vessel 
come  up  in  the  wind,  noted  the  lee-way,  observed  little  jerks 
of  the  tiller,  had  an  eye  on  all  the  incidents  of  the  vessel's 
motion,  all  the  variations  of  their  headway,  kept  constantiy, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  some  points  clear  of  the  land  that  he 
was  coasting,  above  all,  made  the  angle  of  the  vane  with  the 
keel  larger  than  the  angle  of  the  sails,  the  wind-line  indicated 
by  the  compass  being  always  doubtful,  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  instrument.  His  eyes,  immovably  cast  down,  exam- 
ined every  change  of  the  deep. 

Once,  however,  he  lifted  them  into  space,  and  tried  to  see 
the  three  stars  in  Orion's  belt ;  these  stars  are  called  the  Three 
Magi,  and  an  old  proverb  of  the  old  Spanish  pilots  says :  "  He 
who  sees  the  Three  Magi  is  not  far  from  the  Saviour." 

This  glance  of  the  master  toward  heaven  coincided  with  a 
grumbling  aside  of  the  old  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel. 

—  We  cannot  even  see  the  Cltnre  de»  Oa/rde*  or  Antares,  red 
as  he  is.    Not  a  star  is  distinct. 

No  anxiety  among  the  other  fugitives. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  first  joy  of  escape  was  over,  they 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  they  were  at  sea  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  that  the  gale  was  icy  cold.  Impossible  to  stow 
themselves  in  the  cabin,  much  too  narrow,  and,  moreover, 
encumbered  with  baggage  and  bales.  The  baggage  belonged  to 
the  passengers,  the  bales  to  the  crew,  for  the  ork  was  not  a 
pleasure-vessel,  she  was  a  smuggler.  The  passengers  had  to 
establish  themselves  on  deck;  such  wanderers  were  easily 
resigned  to  it  Out-door  habits  simplify  the  night  arrange- 
ments of  vagabonds;  the  open  ear  is  their  friend;  the  cold 
helps  them  to  sleep,  sometimes  to  die. 

The  Langnedocian  and  the  Genoese,  while  waiting  for  sup- 
per, rolled  themselves  up  near  the  women  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  on  tarpaulins,  which  the  sailors  threw  to  them. 

The  bald  old  man  stood  in  the  bow,  immovable  and  seem- 
ingly insensible  to  the  cold. 

The  master  of  the  ork  uttered,  from  the  tiller  where  he 
stood,  a  sort  of  guttural  summons  not  unlike  the  cry  of  the  bird 
called  in  America  the  Exclaimer;  at  this  inteijection,  the  leader 
of  the  troop  and  the  master  thus  apostrophized  him :  Etehteo 
ja&na.  These  two  Basque  woi-ds,  which  mean  "  laborer  of  the 
mountain,"  are,  among  these  antique  Cantabrians,  a  solemn  for- 
mula for  entering  on  business. 

Then  the  master  pointed  out  the  old  man  to  the  leader  with 
his  finger,  and  the  dialogue  continued  in  Spanish,  not  entirely 
correct,  as  it  was  mountain-Spanish : 

Etcheco  jallna,  que  es  est  hombre?* 

*  Laborer  of  the  moantain,  wbo  ie  tbls  man  t 

A  man. 

What  tongues  speaks  be  ? 

AIL 

What  things  knows  be  t 

AIL 

What  conntry  ? 

None  and  all. 

WbatQodr 

God. 

How  do  you  call  him  f 

The  madman. 

How  do  you  say  you  call  him  ? 

Tbesage. 

What  Is  be  in  yoar  band ! 

He  is  wliat  be  is. 

The  chief? 

So. 

What  then  la  be  f 

ThesoaL 
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Un  hombre. 

Que  lenguas  habla  i 

Todas. 

Qne.oosassabe? 

Todas. 

Qaal  pais? 

Ningun  y  todos. 

Qual  Dios  ? 

Dios. 

Comole  llamas? 

El  Tonto. 

Ooiiio  dices  que  le  llamas  ?       , 

£1  Sabio. 

Ed  vuestra  tropa  que  esta  ? 

Esta  lo  que  esta. 

EI  gefe? 

No. 

Pnes  que  esta  ? 

La  alma. 

The  leader  and  the  master  separated,  each  retaming  to  his 
own  tr^  of  ideas,  and  soon  after  the  Matutina  issued  from  the 
gulf.    The  great  undulations  of  the  open  sea  began. 

Where  the  ocean  was  free  from  foam  it  had  a  sticky  appear- 
ance ;  the  waves,  losing  their  sharp  edges  in  the  twilight,  looked 
like  paddles  of  gall.  Here  and  there  a  flattened  billow  showed 
cracks  and  stars,  like  a  window  at  which  stones  had  been  thrown. 
At  the  centre  of  these  stars,  in  eddying  apertures,  trembled  a 
phosphorescence  which  recalled  the  cat-like  after-gleam  of 
departed  light  in  the  screech-owFs  eyes. 

Proudly  and  like  a  stout  swimmer,  the  Matutina  crossed 
the  dangerous  vibration  of  Gbarabers  bank.  Chambers  bank, 
a  hidden  obstacle  at  the  entrance  of  Portland  roads,  is  not  a 
bar,  but  an  amphitheatre.  A  circus  of  sand  under  water, 
benches  carved  by  the  rolling  waves,  an  arena  round  and  sym- 
metrical, round  as  the  Jnngfrau,  but  submerged,  an  ocean 
Coliseum  of  which  the  diver  has  glimpses  in  the  moments 
of  his  plunge — such  is  Chambers  bank.  Hydras  fight  there, 
leviathans  meet  there ;  there,  say  the  legends,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ^gantic  fimnel,  lie  the  carcasses  of  ships  seized  and 
sunk  by  the  huge  spider-kraken,  called  also  the  mountain-fish. 
Such  is  this  frightful  ghoul  of  the  sea. 

These  spectral  realities,  unknown  by  man,  show  themselves 
at  the  surface  by  a  slight  shiver. 

In  the  nineteenth  century^  Chambers  bank  is  a  ruin.  The 
breakwater  recently  constructed  has  upset  and  cut  down,  by 
the  surf  it  causes,  tiiis  lofty  specimen  of  submarine  architecture, 
just  as  the  pier  built  at  Croisio,  in  1760,  altered  by  a  quar- 
ter of  an  honr  the  tidal  computation  there.  Tet  the  tide  is 
eternal ;  but  eternity  obeys  man  more  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

IV. 

A.    OLOVD,   DimitEHT    FBOH   THB   0THBB8,    COMBS  UPON  THK 
SCENE. 

The  old  man,  whom  the  leader  of  the  band  had  at  first 
called  a  madman,  and  then  a  sage,  did  not  leave  the  bow  any 
more.  Since  passing  over  the  Chambers  bonk,  his  attention 
had  been  divided  between  the  sky  and  the  sea.  He  lowered 
bis  eyes;  then  he  raised  them.  What  he  looked  at  most  closely 
was  the  northeast. 

The  master  gave  up  the  tiller  to  a  seaman,  strode  over  the 
hatch  of  the  cable-tier,  traversed  the  gangway,  and  came  upon 
the  forecastle. 

He  made  up  to  the  old  man,  bnt  not  fronting  him.  He  kept 
himself  a  little  in  his  rear,  with  elbows  stuck  into  his  hips, 
hands  spread  out,  head  bent  down  upon  his  shoulder,  eye 
opened,  eyebrow  elevated,  a  comer  of  the  lips  smiling — which 
is  the  bearing  of  curiosity,  when  it  vacillates  between  irony 
and  respect. 

The  old  num — it  may  be  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
sometimes  whei>  alone ;  it  may  be  that  feeling  some  one  behind 


him  induced  him  to  speak — began  to  talk  to  himself  as  he 
scanned  the  distance. 

—  The  meridian,  whence  one  reckons  the  true  ascension, 
is  marked  in  this  age  by  four  stars,  the  Polar,  Oassiopea's  chur, 
Andromeda's  head,  and  the  star  Algenib  that  is  in  Pegasus.  Bnt 
no  one  of  these  is  visible. 

These  words  succeeded  each  other  involuntarily,  confused, 
scarcely  spoken  out,  and  as  though  he  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
pronouncing  them.  They  floated  out  of  his  month,  and  were 
lost.    The  monologue  is  the  smoke  of  the  mind's  internal  fires. 

The  master  broke  in : 

—  Seignior! 

The  old  man,  perhaps  a  little  deaf  as  well  as  very  pensive, 
continued : 

—  Not  enough  stars  and  too  much  wind.  The  wind  always 
leaves  its  course,  to  throw  itself  upon  the  coast.  It  flings  itself 
there  perpendicularly.  This  is  because  the  land  is  warmer  than 
the  sea.  Its  air  is  lighter.  The  cold  and  heavy  sea-wind  pre- 
cipitates itself  on  the  land,  to  take  its  place.  This  is  why, 
in  the  open  sky,  the  wind  blows  toward  the  land  from  all 
sides.  It  would  be  important  to  make  lengthened  tacks  be- 
tween the  estimated  and  the  presumed  parallels.  When  the 
latitude  by  observation  does  not  differ  from  the  presumed 
latitude  more  than  three  minutes  in  ten  leagues,  and  four  in 
twenty,  one  is  on  a  fair  course. 

The  master  bowed,  but  the  old  man  did  not  notice  him. 
This  personage,  who  wore  what  resembled  a  university  gown 
of  Oxford  or  Gottingen,  did  not  budge  from  his  haughty  or 
stubborn  attitude.  He  looked  upon  the  sea,  as  a  connoisseur 
of  the  waters  and  of  men.  He  studied  the  waves,  but  almost 
as  though  he  were  about  to  seek  in  their  tumult  for  the  turn 
of  his  words,  and  to  impart  something  to  them.  There  was  in 
him  a  touch  of  the  pedagogue  and  of  the  seer.  He  had  the  air 
of  a  pedant  of  the  abyss. 

He  pursued  his  soliloquy,  uttered  perhaps,  after  all,  to  be 
listened  to. 

—  One  might  struggle  on,  if  there  were  a  wheel  instead 
of  a  tiller.  At  the  rate  of  four  leagues  an  honr,  thirty  poonds 
of  weight  upon  the  wheel  can  produce  three  hundred -thousand 
pounds  of  effect  upon  the  direction.  And  more  still,  for  there 
are  occasions  when  one  can  make  two  additional  turns. 

The  master  bowed  a  second  time,  and  sud : 

—  Seignior. .... 

The  old  man's  eye  fixed  itself  upon  him.  The  head  tamed, 
without  the  body  moving. 

—  Call  me  doctor. 

—  Seignior  doctor,  it  is  I  who  am  the  cajttain. 

—  So  be  it  I  replied  the  doctor. 

The  doctor — we  shall  call  him  thus  henceforward — appeared 
willing  to  talk. 

—  Have  yon  an  English  octant? 

—  No. 

—  Without  an  English  octant,  you  cannot  take  an  altitude  at 
either  end. 

—  The  Basques,  replied  the  master,  took  soundings  before 
there  were  any  Englishmen. 

—  Don't  trust  to  springing  your  luff. 
— I  ease  away  when  necessary. 

—  Have  you  measured  the  vessel's  speed? 

—  Yes. 

—  When? 
— Just  now. 

—  By  what  means? 

— By  means  of  the  log. 

— Were  you  careful  in  keeping  your  eye  upon  the  reel? 

—Yes. 

— Does  the  sand-glass  make  exactly  its  thirty  seconds? 

—Yes. 

—  Are  yon  sure  that  the  sand  has  not  worn  the  aperture  be- 
tween the  two  globes  ? 
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— Have  yon  tested  the  sand-glass  by  the  vibration  of  a  mus- 
ket-ball suspended  to  a  spun-yarn  drawn  from  above  the  soaked 
bemp? 

—Certainly. 

—Did  yon  wax  the  spun-yam,  for  fear  that  it  might 
stretch? 

—Yes. 

— Haveyou  madeaoounterproof  of  thelog?    * 

—I  have  made  a  counterproof  of  the  sand-glass  by  the 
mnsket-ball,  and  a  counterproof  of  the  log  by  the  oannon- 
balL 

—  Wliat  diameter  had  yonr  ball  ? 

—  Afoot 

—  Good  weight? 

— It  is  an  old  oannon-ball  of  our  old  war-ork,  the  C<me  de 
Par-grand. 

— That  was  in  the  Armada? 

—Yes. 

— And  that  carried  six  hundred  soldiers,  fifty  seamen,  and 
twenty-five  guns  ? 

— The  wreck  knows  all  that. 

—  How  have  you  estimated  the  force  of  the  water  acting 
against  the  ball  ? 

—  By  means  of  a  German  steelyard. 

—  Have  you  made  allowance  for  the  impulsion  of  the  wave 
against  the  cord  to  which  the  ball  is  attached  ? 

—  Yes. 

—  With  what  result? 

—  The  force  of 'the  water  was  a  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds. 

—  That  is  to  say  that  the  vessel  makes  four  French  leagues 
an  hoar. 

—  And  three  Dutch  leagues. 

—  But  that  is  only  the  surplus  of  the  speed  of  the  wake 
over  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 

—  Assuredly. 

—  "Where  are  you  steering? 

—  For  a  oreek  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  between  Loyola 
and  St.  Sebastian. 

—  Put  yourself  as  quickly  as  you  can  on  the  parallel  of  the 
place  to  which  you  are  bound. 

—  Yes.    The  least  possible  falling  oif. 

—  Mistrust  the  winds  and  the  currents.  The  former  provoke 
tiie  latter. 

—  The  traitors  I 

—  No  abuse  I  The  sea  can  hear.  Insult  nothing.  Be  satis- 
fied with  watching. 

—  I  have  watched,  and  I  do  watch.  The  tide  is  at  present 
against  the  wind;  bat  soon,  when  it  will  run  with  the  wind, 
we  shall  have  an  improvement. 

—  Have  you  got  a  set  of  charts  ? 

—  No;  not  for  these  waters. 

—  Then  you  grope  your  way  as  you  navigate? 

—  No;  I  have  the  compass. 

—  The  compass  is  one  eye ;  the  book  of  charts  is  the  other. 

—  A  man,  blind  of  one  eye,  sees. 

—  How  do  yon  measure  the  angle  that  the  vessel's  course 
makes  with  the  keel? 

—  I  have  my  compass  of  variation,  and  then  I  guess. 

—  Guessing  is  weU ;  knowing  is  better. 

—  Columbus  guessed. 

—  When  there  is  a  constant  shifting,  and  when  the  card  in 
the  compass-box  turns  about  balefnlly,  one  knows  no  longer 
what  to  do  with  the  wind,  and  the  end  of  it  is  having  no 
estimated  point,  and  no  corrected  one.  An  ass  that  knows 
his  way  is  worth  more  than  a  diviner  with  his  oracle. 

—  There  is  none  of  this  shifting  in  the  northeaster  yet; 
and  I  see  no  ground  for  alarm. 

—  Ships  are  flies  in  the  spider-web  of  the  sea. 


—  For  the  moment  all  is  well  enough  in  sea  and  wind. 

—  A  tremor  of  black  points  upon  the  flood ;  such  is  man 
upon  the  ocean. 

—  I  do  not  look  forward  to  any  thing  bad  for  to-night. 

-^  There  may  come  such  inky  darkness,  that  you  will  be 
troubled  to  get  out  of  the  mess. 

—  80  far,  all  goes  well. 

The  doctor's  eye  fixed  itself  upon  the  northeast 
The  master  continued : 

—  Let  us  only  get  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  I  answer  for 
every  thing.  Ah !  yes,  indeed,  I  am  at  home  there.  I  have  it 
fast,  my  Bay  of  Biscay !  It  is  a  hand-basin  often  in  a  terrible 
fume ;  but  I  know  all  its  depths  of  water,  and  all  the  nature  of 
its  bottom:  mnd  before  San  Cipriano,  sheU  before  Cizarqne, 
sand  off  Cape  Penas,  small  pebbles  at  Boucautde  Mimizan ;  and 
I  can  distinguish  the  color  of  all  the  pebbles. 

The  master  stopped ;  the  doctor  was  no  longer  listening. 

The  doctor  was  looking  steadily  at  the  northeast.  Some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  passed  across  that  icy  visage.  All 
the  terror  conceivable  upon  a  mask  of  stone  was  there  depicted. 
His  mouth  dropped  out  this  expression : 

—  Well  and  good  I 

The  pupil  of  his  eye,  become  all  at  once  that  of  the  owl, 
and  quite  round,  dilated  with  stupefaction,  as  he  seemed  to 
probe  a  point  in  the  distance. 

He  added : 

—  It  is  right.    For  my  part,  I  am  willing. 
The  master  looked  at  him. 

The  doctor  resumed,  speaking  to  himself^  or  to  some  one  in 
the  void : 

— r  I  say  yes. 

He  was  silent ;  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  wider,  redoubling 
his  attention  to  what  he  saw ;  then  continued : 

—  It  comes  fl-om  a  long  way  off;  but  what  it  will  do,  no- 
body knows  but  itself. 

The  segment  of  space,  whereinto  the  eye  and  the  thought  of 
the  doctor  were  plunged,  being  opposite  the  west,  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  ample  refiection  of  twilight,  almost  as  by  day. 
This  segment,  very  circumscribed  and  surrounded  by  patches  of 
grayish  vapor,  was  entirely  blue ;  but  the  blue  was  leaden,  not 
aznre. 

The  doctor,  turned  altogether  to  the  side  of  the  sea,  and 
without  looking  farther  at  the  captain,  pointed  out  witji  his 
forefinger  this  mry  segment  and  said : 

—  Do  you  see  that? 

—  What? 

—  That 

—  What? 

—  Away  there. 

—  The  blue?    Yes. 

—  What  is  it? 

—  A  bit  of  sky. 

—  For  those  who  are  going  to  heaven,  said  the  doctor.  For 
those  who  are  going  olsewliere,  it  is  something  else. 

And  he  emphasized  these  enigmatical  words  with  a  fearful 
look,  lost  in  the  obscurity. 

There  was  silence. 

The  master,  reverting  to  the  double  estimate  put  upon  this 
man  by  the  leader,  debated  within  himself  this  question :  Is  he 
a  madman?    Is  he  a  sage? 

The  doctor's  bony  and  rigid  forefinger  remained  at  point,  as 
though  fixed  there,  toward  the  blue  and  overcast  bit  of  the 
horizon. 

The  master  examined  this  blue. 

—  In  fact,  muttered  he  to  himself,  it  is  not  sky ;  it  is  cloud. 

—  Bine  cloud  worse  than  black  cloud,  said  the  doctor ;  and 
he  added : 

— It  is  the  doud  of  the  snow. 

—  La  nvbe  de  la  niwe,  sud  the  master,  as  if  he  sought  to 
understand  the  phrase  better  by  translating  it  to  himselfl 
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— Do  von  know  what  the  cload  of  the  snow  is?  asked  tiie 
doctor. 

—  No. 

— You  will  know  before  long. 

The  master  betook  himself  again  to  studying  the  horizon. 
All  the  while  that  he  was  observing  the  cloud,  the  master 
spoke  between  his  teeth. 

—  A  month  of  squalls,  a  month  of  rain,  January  coughing, 
and  February  crying ;  that's  the  whole  winter  for  us  Astnrians. 
Onr  rain  is  warm.  We  have  snow  only  in  the  mountains.  Ay, 
indeed,  look  out  for  the  avalanche!  The  avalanche  knows 
nothing  whatever.    The  avalanche  is  a  beast. 

—  And  the  whirlwind  of  snow  is  a  monster,  said  the 
doctor. 

The  doctor,  after  a  pause,  added : 

— Look,  here  it  comes! 

He  resumed : 

— Several  winds  are  setting  themselves  to  work  at  the  same 
time ;  a  hard  wind  from  the  west,  and  a  slow -blowing  wind 
from  the  east. 

—  That  one  is  a  hypocrite,  said  the  master. 
The  blue  cloud  grew  bigger. 

—  If  the  snow,  continued  the  doctor,  is  formidable  when  it 
descends  from  the  mountain,  jodge  what  it  is  when  it  hurls 
itself  down  from  the  pole. 

His  eye  was  glassy.    The  cloud  seemed  to  be  increasing 
upon  his  countenance,  as  it  was  upon  the  horizon. 
He  went  on,  as  though  in  a  reverie : 

—  Every  minute  brings  on  the  hour.  The  will  from  on 
high  is  revealing  itself. 

The  master  again  put  this  question  to  himself  internally : 
Is  he  a  madman  ? 

—  Captain,  asked  the  doctor,  his  eye  all  the  time  fixed  upon 
the  cloud,  have  you  navigated  much  in  the  Ohannel? 

The  master  answered : 

— To-day  is  the  first  time. 

The  doctor,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  blue  cloud,  and  who, 
as  a  sponge  can  only  hold  so  much  water  and  no  more,  conld 
only  feel  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety,  was  not  moved  by  this 
reply  of  the  maa^er,  beyond  a  very  slight  shrugging  of  his 
shoulders. 

—  How  so  ? 

—  Seignior  doctor,  my  voyages  are  generally  to  Ireland.  I 
sail  from  Fontarabia  to  Black  Harbor,  or  to  Akill  Island,  which 
is  two  islands.  I  go  sometimes  to  Bractipnlt,  which  is  a  point 
in  Wales.  But  I  steer  always  above  the  Scilly  Islands.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  this  sea. 

— That  is  serious.  Unfortunate  he,  who  spells  out  the 
ocean.  The  Channel  is  a  sea  that  must  be  read  off-hand.  The 
Ohannel — it  is  the  sphinx.    Beware  of  its  bottom. 

— We  are  in  twenty-five  fathoms  here. 

—  You  must  get  into  the  fifty-five  fathoms  that  are  to  the 
westward,  and  keep  clear  of  the  twenty  that  are  to  the  east- 
ward. 

—  We  will  sound  as  we  go. 

—  The  Channel  is  not  a  sea  like  any  other.  The  rise  and 
fall  is  fifty  feet  at  spring,  and  twenty-five  at  neap-tides.  High- 
water  flood  is  not  low-water  ebb.  Ah !  you  look  as  though  yon 
were  disconcerted. 

—  To-night  we  will  sound. 

—  For  sounding,  you  must  lay -to;  and  you  will  not  be  able. 

—  Why? 

— On  account  of  the  wind. 

—  We  will  try. 

—  The  hurricane  is  a  sword  in  the  reins. 
— We  will  sound.  Seignior  doctor. 

— You  will  not  be  able  even  to  bring-to. 
-Trust  in  God. 

— Prudence  in  words!  Pronounce  not  lightly  the  irritable 
name. 


— I  shall  sound,  I  tell  you. 

— Be  difBdent.  Yon  are  soon  going  to  be  cuffed  by  the 
wind. 

— I  mean  that  I  shall  try  to  sound. 

— The  rush  of  the  water  will  prevent  the  lead  fW>m  going 
down,  and  the  line  will  break.  Ah  I  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
these  latitudes? 

—  The  first. 

— Well,  in  that  case,  listen,  captain ! 
The  accentnation  of  this  word,  "  listen,"  was  so  imperative, 
that  the  master  bowed. 

—  Seignior  doctor,  I  am  listening. 

— Hani  on  board  your  larboard  sheets,  and  stand  off  to  star- 
board. 

—  What  do  yQu  mean  ? 

—  Stand  to  the  west ! 

—  Caramba  I 

—  Stand  to  the  west! 

—  Not  possible. 

—  As  you  please.  What  I  tell  yon  is  for  the  others.  For 
myself,  I  accept. 

—  But,  Seignior  doctor,  standing  in  to  the  west. . . . 
— Yes,  captain. 

— Is  the  wind  in  one's  teeth. 

—  Yes,  captain. 

—  Is  the  devil's  own  pitching. 

—  Choose  other  words!    Yes,  captain. 

—  It  is  the  vessel  on  the  rack. 

—  Yes,  captain. 

—  It  is,  perhaps,  the  mast  carried  away. 
— Perhaps. 

—  You  want  me  to  steer  to  the  west? 

—  Yes. 

—  I  cannot. 

—  In  that  case,  battle  it  out  with  the  sea  as  yon  please. 
— It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  change  of  wind. 

—  It  will  not  change,  all  night. 

—  Why? 

— This  is  a  blast  twelve  hundred  leagues  long. 

—  Beat  against  this  wind?    Impossible. 

—  Steer  westward,  I  tell  yon. 

—  I  wiU  try.  But,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  we  shall  fall  to 
leeward. 

— There's  the  danger. 

—  The  gale  drives  us  to  the  east. 

—  Do  not  go  to  the  east ! 
—Why? 

—  Captain,  are  you  aware  what  for  us  is  the  name  of  death, 
in  these  days? 

—  No. 

—  Death  is  called  the  East. 

—  I  will  steer  to  the  west. 

The  doctor,  this  time,  looked  at  the  master  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  look  that  bears  hard,  as  though  to  drive  home  an 
idea  into  a  brain.  He  had  tnrned  entirely  round  to  the  master, 
and  he  uttered  these  words  slowly,  syllable  by  syllable : 

— If,  to-night,  when  we  are  in  midwater,  we  hear  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  the  vessel  is  lost. 

The  master  looked  at  bun,  stupefied. 

— What  do  you  mean? 

The  doctor  made  no  reply.  His  look,  one  instant  gone  forth 
from  him,  had  now  reentered.  His  eye  had  again  become  intro- 
spective. He  did  not  seem  to  take  in  the  master's  startled  ques- 
tion. He  was  now  only  attentive  to  that  which  he  listened  to 
within  himself  His  lips  articulated,  as  if  mechanically,  these 
few  words,  low  as  a  murmur : 

— The  moment  is  come  for  black  souls  to  wash  them- 
selves. 

The  master  made  the  expressive  wry  face,  that  brings  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  countenance  up  toward  the  nose. 
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—He  is  more  of  madman  than  of  sage,  gmmbled  he. 

And  he  walked  away. 

Nevertheless  he  laid  his  conrse  for  the  west. 

Bnt  the  wind  and  the  sea  were  getting  np. 


HARDQUANOmiB. 

Shapblkss,  in  all  sorts  of  swellings,  the  fog  gathered  at  once 
npon  every  point  of  the  horizon,  as  though  invisible  months 
were  occupied  in  puffing  up  the  leather  bags  of  the  tempest 
The  form  of  the  clouds  became  threatening. 

The  bine  cloud  held  all  the  lower  part  of  the  sky.  There 
was  as  much  of  it  now  in  the  west,  as  in  the  east.  It  worked 
op  against  the  gale.  These  contradictions  belong  to  the  law  of 
winds. 

The  sea,  which,  a  moment  before,  had  scales,  now  had 
a  skin.  Such  is  this  dragon.  It  was  no'  longer  the  crocodile ; 
it  was  the  boa.  This  skin,  livid  and  foul,  appeared  thick,  and 
wrinkled  itself  heavily.  At  the  surface,  bubbles  of  spume,  iso- 
lated and  resembling  pnstules,  rounded  themselves,  then  burst. 
The  scorn  was  like  leprosy. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  ork,  still  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance to  the  child  left  behind,  lighted  up  its  signal-light. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away. 

The  master  cast  his  eyes  about  in  search  of  the  doctor. 
He  was  no  longer  on  deck. 

Immediately  on  the  master  leaving  him,  the  doctor  had 
stooped  his  inconvenient  height  under  the  companion-way, 
and  had  gone  into  the  cabin.  There  he  seated  himself  near 
the  stove,  npon  a  block.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  shagreen 
inkhom,  and  a  Spanish-leather  portfolio.  He  took  out  of  the 
portfolio  a  piece  of  parchment  with  four  folds,  old,  spotted, 
and  yellow.  He  smoothed  out  the  parchment,  took  a  pen 
fh>m  the  pen-holder  of  his  inkhom,  laid  the  portfolio  flat 
upon  his  knee,  and  the  parchment  on  the  portfolio,  and  began 
to  write  npon  the  second  side  of  the  parchment,  making  use  of 
the  light  that  came  from  the  cook's  lantern.  The  motion 
caused  by  the  sea  troubled  him.  The  doctor  wrote  a  long 
time.  As  he  wrote,  he  remarked  the  gourd-bottle  of  aguar- 
diente, that  the  Provencal  tasted  each  time  that  he  put  spice 
into  the  lobsconse,  as  though  he  consulted  it  as  to  the  season- 
ing. 

The  doctor  noticed  this  gourd,  not  because  it  was  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  but  on  account  of  a  name  woven  in  the  wicker- 
work,  in  red  withes  upon  the  black  withes.  There  was  light 
enongh  in  the  cabin  to  read  this  name. 

Pausing  in  his  work,  the  doctor  spelled  it  to  himself  in  low 
tone: 

—  Hardquanonne. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  cook : 
—  I  had  not  previously  qpticed  this  gourd.    Did  it  belong 
to  Hardquanonne  ? 

—  To  our  poor  comrade  Hardquanonne?  said  the  cook. 
Yee. 

The  doctor  went  on : 

— To  Hardquanonne,  the  Fleming  from  Flanders  ? 

—Yes. 

— Who  is  in  prison  ? 

—Yes. 

—  In  the  strong  keep  at  Ohatham? 

— It  is  his  gourd,  replied  the  cook,  and  he  was  my  friend. 
I  ke«p  it  as  a  souvenir  of  him.  When  shall  we  see  him  again  ? 
Yes,  it  was  the  gourd  he  carried  slang  about  him. 

The  doctor  took  up  his  pen  again,  and  began,  with  difficulty, 
tracing  lines,  somewhat  irregular,  upon  the  parchment.  He 
was  evidently  taking  pfdns  tJiat  they  should  be  quite  legible. 
Kotwitbstanding  the  trembling  of  the  vessel  and  his  trembling 
from  age,  he  got  to  the  end  of  what  he  wished  to  write. 

It  was  time,  for  suddeoly  there  was  a  shock  of  a  wave ; 
a  very  heavy  sea  struck  the  ork,  and  that  sort  of  shivering 


began  to  be  perceptible^  with  which  vessels  welcome  the  tem- 


The  doctor  got  np,  approached  the  stove,  all  the  while  bend- 
ing his  knees  adroitly  at  each  abrupt  pitch  or  roll,  dried  at 
the  fire  the  lines  he  had  just  written,  refolded  the  parchment 
in  the  portfolio,  and  replaced  the  portfolio  and  the  writing 
apparatus  in  his  pocket 

The  stove  was  not  the  least  ingenious  bit  of  the  ork's  furni- 
ture down  below.  It  stood  well,  by  itself.  Nevertheless,  the 
seething-pot  rocked.    The  Proven9al  watched  it. 

—  fish-sonp,  sud  he. 

— For  the  fishes,  replied  the  doctor.  Then  he  went  again 
npon  deck. 

VI. 

THET  THINK  THET  OBTAIN  HELP. 

In  the  midst  of  his  increasing  preoccupation,  he  passed  as 
it  were  under  review  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  any 
one  who  had  been  near  him  might  have  heard  these  words  fall 
from  his  lips:  —  Too  much  rolling,  and  not  enough  pitching. 

And  the  doctor,  recalled  by  the  dark  laboring  of  his  mind, 
went  down  again  into  his  thoughts  as  a  miner  into  his  mine. 
But  this  meditating  in  no  way  hindered  his  observation  of 
the  sea.    Oazing  npon  the  sea  is  a  reverie. 

The  sombre  chastisement  of  the  waters,  eternally  tormented, 
was  about  to  begin.  A  lamenting  voice  went  np  out  of  all  tliis 
waste.  Preparatives,  doleful  and  confbsed,  were  being  made 
in  immensity.  The  doctor  studied  what  was  under  his  eye, 
and  lost  not  one  of  its  details.  Otherwise,  there  was  nothing 
of  contemplation  in  his  look.     One  does  not  contemplate  hell. 

A  vast  commotion,  still  half  latent,  though  plain  enough 
in  the  troubled  distance,  accentuated  and  aggravated  more 
and  more  the  wind,  the  mists,  the  snrgings.  Nothing  ia  so 
lo(^cal  as  the  ocean,  nothing  more  absurd.  This  incongruity 
with  itself  is  inherent  in  its  sovereignty,  and  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  its  amplitude.  The  wave  is,  without  ceasing,  for  and 
against'  It  coils  itself  up,  only  to  uncoil  itself.  One  of  its 
swashes  attacks,  another  delivers.  No  sight  like  that  of  the 
biUows.  How  paint  those  alternated  and  scarcely  actual  hol- 
lows and  reliefs,  those  valleys,  those  hammocks,  those  heavings 
of  the  breast,  those  rough  outlines?  How  express  those  thick- 
ets of  foam,  made  up  of  mountain  and  of  dream?  The  inde- 
scribable is  there,  everywhere,  in  the  racking  to  pieces,  in  the 
frowning,  in  the  restlessness,  in  the  perpetual  contradiction,  in 
the  lights  and  shadows,  in  the  cradling  of  the  clouds,  in  the 
vaulted  key-stones  forever  displaced,  in  the  disintegration  with- 
out gap  and  without  fracture,  and  in  the  funereal  din  that  is 
made  by  aU  this  frenzy. 

The  wind  came  out  due  north.  It  was  so  favorable  in  its 
strength,  and  so  fair  for  getting  away  from  England,  that  the 
master  of  the  Matutina  decided  to  crowd  her  with  canvas.  The 
ork  broke  away  in  the  foam  as  at  a  gallop,  all  sails  spread,  wind 
astern,  bounding  from  wave  to  wave,  with  rage  and  glee.  The 
fugitives,  enraptured,  laughed.  They  clapped  their  hands,  and 
applauded  the  rolling,  the  waves,  the  puffs  of  wind,  the  sails, 
the  speed,  the  flight,  the  ftatnre  unexplored.  The  doctor  ap- 
peared not  to  see  them,  and  was  dreaming. 

Every  trace  of  day  was  eclipsed. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  child,  watching  upon  the 
dbtant  clilTs,  lost  sight  of  the  ork.  Up  to  this  time  his  look 
had  remuned  fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  dependent  on  the  vessel. 
What  part  had  this  look  in  destiny?  At  the  instant  when 
distance  blotted  out  the  ork,  and  when  the  child  no  longer 
saw  any  thing,  he  went  his  way  northward,  while  the  ork 
stood  on  her  conrse  to  the  south. 

All  burying  themselves  in  the  night. 

vn. 

SAOBED  BOSBOB.. 

On  their  part,  but  with  opened  hearts  and  joyfhlness,  those 
whom  the  ork  was  carrying  away  saw  the  hostile  ground 

le 
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recede  and  diminish  behind  them.  Little  by  little  the  dark, 
round  outline  of  the  ocean  grew  higher,  obscaring,  in  the  twi- 
light, Portland,  Purbeck,  Tineham,  Kimmeridge,  the  two 
Mathavers,  the  long  strips  of  misty  cliff,  and  the  coast  marked 
oat  with  light-houses. 

England  became  obliterated;  the  fag^tires  bad  no  longer 
any  thing  around  them  but  the  sea. 

All  at  once  the  night  was  terrible. 

There  was  no  more  distance  or  space.  The  sky  was  turned 
into  blackness,  and  shut  itself  down  upon  the  vessel.  Slowly 
the  fall  of  snow  began.  Some  flakes  appeared.  One  might 
have  thought  thera  souls.  Nothing  was  longer  visible  on  this 
the  race-course  of  the  wind.  One  felt  one's  self  delivered 
over.    Every  thing  posdble  is  therein— deception. 

It  is  by  this  cavernous  obscurity  that  the  polar  whirlwind  of 
snow  makes  its  d6but  in  our  clime. 

A  vast  turbid  cloud,  like  the  nnder-body  of  a  hydra, 
weighed  upon  the  ocean,  and  in  places  this  livid  belly  adhered 
to  the  waves.  Where  it  adhered,  there  was  the  resemblance 
of  pockets  full  of  holes,  exhaling  vapor,  and  filling  themselves 
with  water.  These  suctions  threw  ap,  here  and  there  upon  the 
waves,  cones  of  spnme. 

The  boreal  hurricane  threw  itself  upon  the  ork ;  the  ork 
flnng  up  its  heels  therein.  The  gust  and  the  vessel  came  to- 
gether, as  though  to  insult  each  other. 

In  the  first  infuriate  onset,  not  a  sail  was  brailed  up,  not  a 
jib  was  lowered,  not  a  reef  was  taken  in — so  frenzied  was  the 
onward  rush.  The  mast  creaked  and  bent  backward  as  though 
aSKghted. 

Oyclones,  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  work  from  right 
and  left,  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  with  a  whirling  movement 
that  equals  sometimes  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Though  she  was 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  fierce  rotatory  assault,  the  ork  be- 
haved as  though  under  control,  with  no  other  precaution  than 
that  of  keeping  herself  upright,  and  of  presenting  her  head 
to  the  first  blast,  while  receiving  another  on  her  side,  and 
avoiding  another  astern.  This  quati  prudence  would  have 
served  no  purpose,  in  the  event  of  the  wind  veering  suddenly 
from  one  quarter  to  the  opposite. 

A  hollow  sound  inflated  an  inaccessible  region. 

The  bellowing  of  the  abyss — ^nothing  is  comparable  to  tliis. 
It  is  the  immense  bestial  voice  of  the  world.  What  we  call 
matter — that  unfathomable  organism,  that  amalgamation  of  im- 
measurable energies  wherein  one  sometimes  recognizes  an  im- 
perceptible amount  of  horrifying  intention,  that  cosmos  blind 
and  nocturnal,  that  Pan  incomprehensible — ^has  a  cry,  a  cry 
strange,  prolonged,  obstinate,  continued,  which  is  less  than  the 
Word  and  more  than  thunder.  This  cry,  it  is  the  tempest. 
Other  voices — songs,  melodies,  clamor,  words — issue  from 
nests,  from  hatchings,  from  pairings,  from  marriages,  from 
dwelling-places;  this  one,  the  whirlwind,  issues  from  the 
Nothing  which  is  All.  Other  voices  express  the  soul  of  the 
universe ;  this  one  tells  of  its  monster.  It  is  a  shapeless  howl- 
ing. It  is  the  inarticulate  spoken  by  the  indefinite.  Fact, 
pathetic  and  full  of  terror  I  These  noises  carry  on  dialogues 
above  and  beyond  man.  They  rise  np,  are  lowered,  fluctuate, 
induce  waves  of  sound,  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  indignant  sur- 
prises in  the  mind,  now  burst  forth  close  to  our  ears  with  the 
importuning  of  a  flourish  on  trumpets,  now-  have  the  husky 
hoarseness  of  the  far-off-disordered  hurly-burly  that  resembles 
a  language,  and  that  is  a  language  in  truth ;  it  is  the  effort 
that  the  world  itself  makes  at  speaking ;  it  is  the  stammering 
of  prodigy.  In  this  wailing,  confusedly  manifests  itself  all  that 
an  enormous  sinister  palpitation  endures,  undergoes,  suffers, 
accepts,  and  rejects;  most  frequently,  this  wailing  reasons 
falsely ;  seems  to  be  an  access  of  chronic  malady,  is  rather  a 
wide-spread  epilepsy  than  a  force  employed;  one  imagines 
one's  self  asasting  at>  a  fall  from  an  epileptic  fit  into  the 
infinite.  At  intervals,  one  has  glimpses  of  the  reSstablish- 
ment  of  the  normal  order  of  things,  one  knows  not  what 


feeble  attempt  of  chaos  to  reassert  its  sway  over  creation.  At 
intervals,  it  is  a  complaint ;  space  laments  and  justifies  itself 
somewhat  as  though  the  cause  of  the  world  were  being  pleaded. 
One  fancies  that  the  universe  is  a  lawsuit.  One  listens,  one 
tries  to  seize  the  reasons  assigned,  the  tremendous  for  and 
against.  Such  groaning  of  the  shades  has  the  tenacity  of  a 
syllo^m.  Yast  trouble  for  the  thought  1  The  cause  of  exist- 
ence of  mythologies  and  of  polytheisms  lies  therein.  To  the 
fearfulness  of  these  prodigious  murmurs  are  added  super- 
human profiles,  vanishing  away  as  soon  as  perceived,  indistinct 
Eumenides,  breasts  of  Furies  outlined  in  the  clouds,  Platonian 
chimeras  partially  defined.  No  horror  equals  that  of  these  sobs, 
these  laaghings,  these  waverings  of  hubbub,  these  questions  and 
these  answers  undecipherable,  these  appeals  to  unknown  anxili- 
aries.  Man  knows  not  what  to  make  of  himself  in  the  presence 
of  this  awful  incantation.  He  cowers  under  the  enigma  of  these 
Draconian  intonations.  What  meaning  underlies  them  ?  What 
signify  they?  What  do  they  threaten?  Whom  do  they  sup-  • 
plicate?  There  is,  as  it  were,  an  unchaining.  Yociferations 
from  precipice  to  precipice,  from  air  to  water,  from  wind  to 
waves,  from  rain  to  rock,  from  zenith  to  nadir,  from  stars  to 
foam,  the  muzzle  taken  off  the  abyss:  such  is  this  tumult,  a 
complication  of  evil  consciences  with  one  knows  not  what  of 
mysterious  disentanglement 

The  loquacity  of  the  night  is  not  less  lugubrious  than  its 
silence.    You  feel  therein  the  aQger  of  the  unknown. 

Night  is  a  presence.    Presence  of  whom  ? 

This  mist,  mysterious  and  nocturnal,  is  the  struggling,  th» 
fieeting,  the  crumbling,  the  baleful.  Yon  feel  the  earth  no 
more ;  you  are  sensible  of  another  reality. 

In  the  shadow,  infinite  and  indefinite,  there  is  something  or 
some  one,  of  the  living ;  but  what  is  living  there  is  parcel  of 
our  death.  After  our  earthly  passage,  when  this  shadow  shall 
be  a  light  for  us,  the  life  which  is  beyond  our  life  will  take  hold 
upon  us.  Awaiting  this,  it  seems  to  be  touching  us.  Darkness- 
is  a  pressure.  Night  is  a  sort  of  hand  laid  upon  our  soul.  At 
certain  hours,  hideous  and  solemn,  we  feel  encroaching  upoa 
us  that  which  lies  behind  the  wall  of  the  tomb. 

Never  is  this  proximity  of  the  unknown  more  palpable  than 
in  storms  at  sea.  The  horrible  gains  growth  therein  from  the 
fantastic.  The  possible  interrupter  of  human  actions,  the  ancient 
cloud-gatherer,  has  there  at  his  disposal,  for  moulding  the  event 
at  his  good  pleasure,  an  inconsistent  element,  an  unlimited 
incoherence,  force  difl^ed  without  defined  intention.  This 
mystery,  the  tempest,  accepts  and  executes,  at  every  instant, 
one  knows  not  what  changes  of  will,  apparent  or  real. 

Poets  in  all  times  have  called  this  the  caprice  of  the  waves. 

But  there  is  no  caprice  at  all. 

Disconcerting  occurrences  that,  in  Nature,  we  call  caprice^ 
and,  in  destiny,  chance,  are  fragments  of  a  law  seen  imperfectly. 

vni. 

NIX  ET  NOX. 

What  characterizes  the  snow-whirl  is  that  it  is  black.  The 
habitual  aspect  of  nature  in  a  storm — earth  or  sea  obscure,  the 
sky  wan — ^is  reversed ;  the  heavens  ore  black,  the  ocean  is 
white.  Below,  foam;  above,  darkness.  An  horizon  walled 
with  smoke,  a  zenith  ceiled  with  crape.  The  tempest  is  like 
the  interior  of  a  cathedral  hung  with  mourning.  But  there  are 
no  lights  in  this  cathedral ;  no  St.  Elmo  fires  upon  the  points 
of  the  waves ;  no  sparks ;  nothing  phosphoric ;  nothing  but  one 
immense  shadow.  The  polar  cyclone  differs  from  the  tropical 
cyclone  in  this,  that  the  one  sets  blazing  all  the  lights,  and  the 
other  extinguishes  them  all.  The  world  becomes  suddenly  a 
cavern-vault.  From  this  night  falls  a  dust  of  pale  specks,  that 
hesitate  between  this  sky  and  this  sea.  These  specks,  which 
are  flakes  of  snow,  glide,  wander,  float.  It  is  almost  as  though 
the  tears  upon  a  winding-sheet  should  take  to  life  and  pot 
themselves  in  motion.  With  this  sowing  a  maddened  blast 
commingles.    A  blackness  in  crumbs  of  white,  the  furious  in 
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the  obscure,  all  the  tnmult  whereof  the  sepnlohre  is  capable,  a 
tornado  under  a  catafalque — such  is  the  snow-storm. 

Beneath,  trembles  the  ocean,  masking  formidable  depths  un- 
known. 

In  the  polar  wind,  which  is  electric,  the  flakes  immediatelj 
liecome  hail-stones,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  projectiles. 
The  water  crackles  under  the  grape-shot. 

No  thunder-claps.  The  lightning  of  the  Boreal  hurricanes  is 
silent.  What  one  says  sometimes  of  a  cat — "  she  spits" — ^may 
be  siud  of  this  lightning.  It  is  the  threat  of  a  half-opened 
jaw,  strangely  inexorable.  The  snow-storm  is  a  storm  blind 
and  domb.  When  it  is  over,  the  ships  are  often  blind  and  the 
sailors  dumb. 

To  get  oat  of  snob  a  gulf  is  not  easy. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  shipwreck 
is  absolutely  inevitable.  The  Danish  fishermen  of  Disco  and 
of  Balesin,  the  cruisers  after  black  whales,  Heam  going  toward 
Behring's  Straits  to  examine  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River,  Hudson,  Mackenzie,  Vancouver,  Ross,  Dnmont  d'Urville, 
experienced,  at  the  Pole  itself,  the  most  inclement  snow-storms, . 
and  escaped  from  them. 

It  was  into  a  tempest  of  this  sort  that  the  ork  had  entered, 
under  full  sail  and  in  triumph.  Frenzy  against  frenzy.  When 
Montgomery,  stealing  out  of  Rouen,  threw  his  galley  at  fall 
speed  of  oars  upon  the  chain  barring  the  Seine  at  La  Bonille, 
he  had  the  same  hardihood. 

The  MatuUna  flew.  Her  laying  over  under  canvas  made  at 
tames,  with  the  sea,  a  fearful  angle  of  fifteen  degrees ;  but  her 
good  ton-bellied  keel  stuck  to  the  water  as  though  glued  to  it. 
The  keel  resisted  all  tbe  pressure  of  the  hurricane.  The  fire- 
<3age  lighted  up  the  bow.  The  cloud  charged  to  the  full  with 
blasts,  spreading  its  tremor  over  the  ocean,  narrowed  in  and 
preyed  npon  the  water  round  abont  the  ork  more  and  more. 
Not  a  gall,  not  a  diff-swallow;  nothing  but  the  snow.  The 
visible  extent  of  the  waves,  though  smaU,  was  frightfhl. 
One  saw  but  three  or  four,  immeasurable. 
From  time  to  time  a  vast  flash  of  lightning,  of  the  color 
of  red  copper,  appeared  behind  what  was  obscurely  piled  from 
tiie  horizon  to  the  zenith.  This  vermUion  widening  set  ofiT  the 
horror  of  the  clouds.  The  sudden  lighting  up  of  the  depths, 
upon  which,  daring  a  second,  stood  out  the  foregrounds  of  the 
clouds  and  the  distant  summits  of  the  celestial  chaos,  brought 
the  abyss  into  perspective.  On  this  fiery  background  the 
flakes  of  snow  became  black,  and  they  might  have  been  called 
sombre  butterflies  flying  in  a  ftamaoe. 

The  flrst  outburst  over,  the  squall,  ever  chasing  the  ork, 
began  to  roar  in  continued  bass.  This  is  a  phrase  in  rum- 
bling, a  fearful  diminution  of  the  hubbub.  Nothing  so  dis- 
quieting as  this  monologue  of  the  tempest.  The  gloomy  recita- 
tive resembles  a  breathing-spell  of  the  mysterious  opposing 
ibrces,  and  indicates  a  sort  of  watchfnlness  in  the  unknown. 

The  ork  continued  her  headlong  course.  Her  two  principal 
smls  fhlfllled,  above  all,  a  terrific  function.  The  sky  and  the  sea 
were  of  ink,  with  jets  of  foam  leaping  higher  than  the  mast. 
Every  moment  floods  of  water  traversed  the  deck  like  a  deluge ; 
and  at  every  lurch,  whether  to  port  or  starboard,  the  scupper- 
holes  became  so  many  open  months  revomiting  the  spume  to 
the  sea.  The  women  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cabin :  but  the 
men  remained  on  deck.  The  blinding  snow  whirled  in  eddies  ; 
the  spittings  of  the  wave-crests  were  added.  All  was  in  a  state 
of  fdry. 

At  this  moment,  the  leader  of  the  band,  standing  up,  aft,  on 
the  transom,  with  one'  hand  holding  on  to  the  shronds,  and 
with  the  other  palling  off  his  cotton  cap  that  he  shook  in  the 
^immw  of  the  fire-cage,  arrogant,  happy,  his  face  puffed  with 
pride,  intoxicated  by  all  this  gloom,  cried  out: 
— We  are  free! 

— Free!  free  I  free  I  repeated  those  who  had  escaped. 
And  all  the  band,  clutching  the  rigging,  stood  up  on  the 
deck. 


— Hurrah!  cried  the. chief. 

And  the  band  howled  in  the  tempest : 

—  Hurrah ! 

At  the  instant  when  this  damor  was  drowned  in  the  squalls, 
a  voice,  loud  and  solemn,  was  heard  from  the  other  end  of  the 
vessel.    It  said :  Silence  I 

All  the  heads  were  turned  to  it. 

They  had  recognized  the  voice  of  the  doctor.  The  darkness 
was  thick.  The  doctor  was  leaning  his  back  against  the  mast, 
with  which  his  lean  figure  was  blended;  they  did  not  see 
him. 

The  voice  went  on : 

—  Harkl 

All  were  hushed. 

Then  was  heard  distinctly  in  the  gloom  the  tolling  of  a  belL 

ORSO'S  VEITOETTA. 

X  LEaSim  OF  CORSICA. 

I. 

LEST  any  one  his  day  forget 
And  fail  in  due  devotion, 
The  Saint  of  Honte  d'Ohno  set 

His  bells  in  merriest  motion. 
They  called  the  folk,  on  every  side, 
From  slanting  fields  and  orchards  wide, 
And  dells  of  dropping  streams,  that  hide 
In  dimples  of  the  height, 
Far  up,  and  out  of  sight 


From  cork-tree  wood  and  pastures  brown 

The  herdsmen  heard  the  warning ; 
And  girls,  that  sou^t  the  lofty  town, 
Made  bright  the  summer  morning 
With  gold  and  red  of  holiday  trim, 
Flashing  athwart  the  olives  dim. 
As,  light  of  heart  and  lithe  of  limb, 
They  climbed  the  rugged  crest 
Where  the  gray  old  houses  rest. 

in. 

Along  the  paths  glad  mormnrs  ran. 
That  grow  to  shouts  at  meeting — 

The  ringing  mnsio  Corsican, 

In  jest  and  joyous  greeting  : 

Tet  some  among  them,  shy  to  claim 

The  festal  joy,  imwilling  came, 

With  lowering  brows  and  eyes  aflame, 
That  chid,  with  threatening  speech, 
The  silent  tongues  of  each. 

IV. 

Yincends  these,  GrimaldiB  those — 

Both  leaders  well  attended : 
A  hundred  years  by  birthright  foes, 

The  holy  day  suspended 
Their  right  of  murder,  and  compelled 
A  show  of  peace  in  hate  unquelled : 
For,  hand  on  gun,  each  man  robelled. 

And  inly  cursed,  to  see 

ffis  foe's  immunity. 


Pietro  led  Grimaldi's  clan : 

Yincenti's  chief  was  Orso, 
The  handsomest  and  bravest  man 

From  Borgo  to  Cape  Corso. 
He  bojre  a  thoughtless  galliard's  part, 
Quick-blooded,  rash,  and  light  of  hearty 
Who  smiled  to  see  Pietro  smart 
With  graver  sense  of  wrong, 
Fed,  nursed,  and  hugged  so  long. 
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The  people  thronged  tiie  little  square, 
And  heard  the  sacred  pleading 

Through  open  chnrch-doors — bell  and  prayer, 
And  music,  interceding 

To  lift  their  ignorance  from  sin ; 

When — ^from  the  stillness  burst  a  din 

Drowning  the  gloria  within — 
A  fierce,  tumultnous  rout. 
With  trampling  rush  and  shout. 


How  came  the  feud  ?    Some  thrust,  or  word. 

Or  whispered  imprecation, 
Where  itching  hands  a  blow  preferred — 

Some  precedence  of  station — 
A  little  spark,  no  matter  what, 
Dropped  into  the  mine,  already  hot ; 
And  Orso,  the  holy  place  forgot. 

Hard-pressed  and  stung  by  blows. 

Fired  right  among  his  foes. 

vni. 
Pietro's  son,  Antonio,  fell. 

And  "  Dead ! "  they  cried  around  him : 
The  father  burst,  with  ragefiil  yell. 

Restraining  arms  that  bound  him. 
Though  still  the  service  breathed  and  burned. 
The  holy  place  to  hell  was  turned. 
And  prayer  and  bell  and  chanting  spumed. 

While  the  Grimaldi  pack 

Stormed  upon  Orso's  track  ! 


He,  springing  down  the  windii^  street, 

Already  gained  the  gateway, 
When,  lo  t  »,  band  of  foes,  more  fleet, 

His  flight  confronted  stnughtway. 
No  space  fqr  thought :  he  chose  the  act, 
And,  ere  Grimaldi's  men  attacked. 
Sprang  through  a  door :  their  muskets  cracked, 

But  he,  behind  the  wall, 

Defied  them,  one  and  all. 


While  Orso  door  and  window  barred, 

The  mansion  fortifying, 
Pietro,  pale  and  breathing  hard. 

Game  up  and  saw  it,  crying : 
"  0  spite  of  hell !    Is  Orso  there  f 
Uoat  7,  then,  give  the  whelp  a  lair  i 
And  shall  the  house,  I  built  so  fair, 

Vincenti's  fortress  be  ? 

Perish  the  house  and  be ! " 

ZI. 

Therewith  be  fetched  a  blazing  brandy 
While  silent  stood  the  foemen. 

And  on  his  roof  with  frantic  hand 
He  flung  the  deatbfiil  omen. 

And  then  A  shriek  arose — a  cry 

Of  horror  and  of  agony. 

As  the  distracted  wife  came  nigh. 
With  bloodless  lip  and  cheek. 
And  tongue  that  strove  to  speak. 

xu. 
"  Hold  1  hold !— our  girl ! "  at  last  she  said : 

"  Our  little  maiden  sleeping — 
Hold  !  or  her  blood  is  on  thy  head  ! " —  . 

Then  shuddering  fell,  and  weeping. 
I^etro  answered,  stem  and  slow  : 
"  The  girl  may  burn,  my  goods  may  go. 
So  Orso's  ashes  lie  below ! 


I  close  my  line  in  peace, 
If  but  Vincenti's  cease." 

zm. 
Then  silence  fell  upon  the  day. 

Save  of  the  sparks  that  kindled. 
With  clasping  hands  that  did  not  pray, 

As  hope  of  succor  dwindled, 
Fieiro  stood,  and  watched  the  flame : 
The  hostile  clans,  through  horror  tame. 
Gave  way :  the  priest  between  them  came, 

That  unction  might  be  ^ven 

To  those  who  died  unshriven. 


The  glad  and  limber  arms  of  fire 
Waved  &om  the  walls,^  and  after 

Shot  from  the  roof  in  roaring  spire, 
Till  crashed  each  blazing  rafter. 

It  spread  and  grew,  devouring  fast ; 

And  when  the  roof-tree  crumbled  last, 

Pietro's  mood  of  madness  passed. 
And,  sinking  in  his  place. 
He  knelt  and  hid  his  face. 


And  where  was  Orso  ?     When  the  breath 

Of  flame,  increasing  ever. 
Sent  through  his  soul  the  thought  of  death. 

He  made  one  last  endeavor : 
And,  wildly  driven  from  room  to  room. 
He  found,  asleep  in  curtained  gloom. 
The  maiden,  innocent  of  doom — 

A  gentle,  pure-browed  thing. 

And  in  her  tenth  sweet  spring. 


Then,  suddenly,  in  Orso's  heart, 

Awoke  and  spake  the  Tempter : 
"  Not  yet  foredoomed  to  death  tiiou  art ; 

But  she — wherefore  exempt  her  ? 
Lt  her  his  race  shall  disappear  !  " 
And  then  the  maid  sprang  up  in  fear. 
That  hideous  roar  and  crash  to  hear. 

And  see  that  face  of  dread 

Bending  above  her  bed ! 

xvn. 
"MoHier  t "  she  cried ;  but  Orso  now 

Stooped  down  and  softly  kissed  her, 
And  said,  contrition  on  his  brow : 

"  Nay,  fear  not,  little  sister ! " 
Then  in  his  arms,  through  smoke  and  roar, 
All  tenderly  the  maid  he  bore, 
Groping  and  staggering  over  the  floor. 

Beneath  the  ceiling's  glare 

And  down  the  fiery  stair. 

xvm. 
In  stony  silence  Pietro  knelt, 

Beside  him,  prone,  the  mother. 
None  there  might  guess  what  either  felt : 

They  stood,  and  faced  each  other, 
Yincentis  and  Grimaldis,  bound 
In  awful  dread,  the  people  round. 
The  priest  in  the  midst — when,  bark  I  a  soond 

Loader  than  tramps  and  dnuns, 

Of" Orso/  Onoeomal" 

XIX. 

Pietro  shrank,  as  from  a  blow ; 

His  trembling  wife  awaited 
As  through  the  darlmess  of  her  woe 

Some  light  had  penetrated : 
And  Orso  came,  0  God  of  grace  I 
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The  muden  in  his  strong  embrace ; 

The  woonda  of  fire  on  breast  and  face, 
With  bloody  shoulders  bare, 
And  singed  and  shriTelled  hair. 


Serene  in  pain,  and  proud,  was  he. 

In  old  Vincenti  fashion : 
The  mother  fell  and  clasped  his  knee, 

O'eroome  with  grateful  passion ; 
And  caoght  the  maiden  to  her  breast 
And  felt  her  limbs,  and,  crying,  pressed 
The  lovely  head,  and  could  not  rest. 

But  thanks  and  blessings  poured 

Upon  her  child  restored. 

xa. 

The  father  came  where  Orso  stood. 

As  thou^  a  power  impelled  hint, — 
Made  him  forget  the  hate  of  blood, 

The  fury  tiiat  had  held  him. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  tried  in  vain ; 
Thai  cowered  to  earth,  and  there  had  Mn, 
But  Orso  lifted  him  again. 

And  whispered :  "  Say  no  more^ 

Our  long  vendetta  's  o'er ! " 

zxn. 
Pietro  kissed  upon  the  cheek 

And  flung  his  arms  round  Orso ; 
And  cried,  when  tears  would  let  him  speak : 

"  From  Corte  to  Cape  Corso 
Pr(x;laim  our  long  vendetta  o'er  t 
NeTer  shall  seek  Grrimaldi  more 
Yimcenti's  blood !    Even  as  I  swore 

Him  hate,  I  swear  him  love ! 

God  hears  me  from  above  I " 

XXIII. 
That  power  came  o'er  the  clansmen  round: 

"thtai  old  mistrust  abated, 
And  hands  to  hands  thdr  swift  way  found, 

That  ne'er  before  were  mated. 
And  peace  was  bom  in  holiest  form : 
The  people's  joy  was  like  a  storm. 
And,  while  all  hearts  were  throbbing  warm, 

Came  one,  who  smiled  and  said : 

"  Antonio  is  not  dead  1 


Then  Monte  d'Ohno's  Saint  agun 

Bestowed  his  festal  blessing : 
Before  the  altar  knelt  the  twtun, 

For^ving  and  confessing. 
That  day  from  memory  dare  not  &de  1 
If^  afterward,  the  little  maid 
Of  Orso  was  no  more  afinud, — 

Nay,  took  Vincenti's  name, — 

What  heart  the  maid  could  blame  ? 

BATARn  Taylob. 

A  NEW  FIELD  OP  ADVENTURE. 

THE  Eastern  Archipelago  ia  almost  a  new  field  of  adventure 
and  exploration  for  the  traveller.  While  the  secrets  of 
interior  Africa  have  been  wrested  from  their  fastnesses,  the  Nile 
traced  to  its  sonrce,  and  all  the  dangers  and  diffioolties  of  travel 
in  those  inhospitable  wildernesses  boldly  combated  by  many 
travellera,  we  find  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago to  have  been  singnlarly  neglected  by  both  English  and 
American  explorers.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  €K)vemment 
has  doubtiess  been  one  canse  of  this — ^probably  the  sole  cause; 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  Livingstone,  or  Barth,  or  Burton, 
who  ram  snob  tremendous  risks  in  Africa,  could  have  been  de- 


terred from  penetrating  these  islands  by  the  cannibals,  the 
fierce  head-hunters,  the  tropical  fevers,  or  the  other  dangers  in- 
cident to  the  country.  We  find  but  two  English  books  on  these 
islands ;  one  that  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  published  in  1820, 
chiefly  treating  of  Java ;  and  the  other  by  Sir  John  Crawford, 
published  in  1625,  who  did  not  virit  the  eastern  part  of  the 
archipelago  and  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  Becently  an  American, 
Professor  Bickmore,  of  Madison  TJniversity,  has  travelled  through 
the  entire  region  known  as  the  Malay  Archipelago,  making 
his  way  through  dangerous  tribes,  penetrating  islands  hitherto 
entirely  nnexplored,  and  travelling  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
archipelago  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  before,  either  by 
an  Englishman,  Dutchman,  German,  Spaniard,  or  native.  He 
journeyed  from  Batavia  in  Java,  along  the  north  coast  of  that 
island  to  Samarang  and  Surabaya ;  thence  to  Macassar ;  thence 
through  Sapi  Strait  to  the  southern  end  of  Timur ;  thence  along 
the  west  coast  to  Dilli,  and  north  to  the  Banda  Islands,  ascend- 
ing their  famous  volcano,  and  thence  to  Amboina.  He  passed 
several  months  in  the  Moluccas ;  visited  Ceram  and  Bum ;  pro- 
ceeded to  Padang,  making  a  long  journey  through  the  interior 
of  this  island  to  the  land  of  the  cannibals ;  and  from  Padang  came 
down  to  Bencoolen,  and  made  his  way  across  the  whole  island 
of  Sumatra,  through  the  mountains  and  down  the  rivers,  to  the 
island  of  Banca.  Professor  Bickmore  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plish this  task  by  means  of  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Dutch  ofiioials, 
secured  by  credentials  from  Senator  Sumner,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  and  by  letters  from  J. 
6.  S.  Van  Breda,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  in  Holland, 
to  Baron  Sloet  van  de  Beele,  Govemor-Cteneral  of  the  Nether- 
lands India. 

Without  referring  particularly  to  all  the  islands  and  tribes 
visited  by  Professor  Bickmore,  a  few  passages  from  his  book  may 
be  quoted  with  interest  The  island  of  Nusalaut  is  one  of  a 
group  called  the  "  Uliassers."  It  is  oblong  in  form,  less  than 
two  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some  places,  only  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  but  with  no  great  eleyation.  The  number 
of  villages  is  only  seven.  Arriving  at  Sila,  the  professor  foimd 
his  fJEtme  had  travelled  before  him : 

"  As  we  entered  the  kampong,  we  found  the  main  street  ornamented 
in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  The  young,  light-yellow  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  had  been  split  in  two  and  were  bent  into  bows  or  arcs 
with  the  midrib  uppermost,  and  the  leaflets  hanging  beneath.  These 
bows  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  so  as  to  form  a  continued 
series  of  arches;  a  simple  arrangement  that  certainly  produced  a  most 
charming  effect.  As  we  passed  along,  scores  of  heavily-loaded  flint- 
locks were  discharged  in  our  honor,  and  these  mimic  warriors  contlnaed 
their  peculiar  evolntions.  From  Sila  a  short  walk  brought  us  to 
Lainittt,  and  here' our  reception  took  a  new  phase.  In  front  of  the 
r^ah's  honte  was  a  wide  triumphal  arch,  made  of  boards,  and  oma- 
meifted'witfa  two  furious  red  Itons,  who  held  up  a  shield  containing  a 
welcome  to  the  Residoit'.'  Bat  just  before  we  passed  under  that,  the 
crowd  in  front  parted,  and  lo,  before  us  stood  dghteen  or  twenty  young 
girls,  who  had  been  fedected  from  the  whole  village  for  their  beauty. 
They  were  all  arrayed  in  their  costliest  dresses,  which  consisted  of  a 
bright-red  sarong  and  a  low  kabaya,  over  which  was  another  of  lace, 
the  latter  bespangled  with  many  thin  pieces  of  silver.  Their  long, 
black  hair  was  combed  backward,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  behind,  and 
in  this  were  stuck  many  long  flexible  silver  pins,  that  rapidly  vibrated 
as  they  danced.  Most  of  them  had  a  narrow  strip  of  the  hair  over  the 
forehead  clipped  short,  but  not  shaven,  a  most  un^htly  custom,  and 
perhaps  originally  designed  to  make  their  foreheads  higher.  Their  lips 
were  sttuned  to  a  dull  brick-red  from  constantly  indulging  in  the  use  of 
the  betel.  They  were  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  their  dance,  the 
minari,  was  nothing  more  than  slowly  twisting  their  body  to  the  right 
and  left,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moving  the  extended  arms  and  open 
hands  in  circles  in  opposite  directions.  The  only  motion  of  their  naked 
feet  was  to  change  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  heel  to  the  toe, 
and  vice  vena.  During  the  dance  they  sang  a  low,  plaintive  song,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  Ufa,  and  a  number  of  small  gongs,  suspended  by 
means  of  a  cord  in  a  framework  of  gaba^aba,  the  dried  midribs  of 
palm-leaves. 

"  While  we  were  watching  the  slow,  graceful  dance,  dinner  was  pre- 
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pared,  aod  we  were  summoDed  from  the  veranda  to  an  open  room  in 
the  rear.  The  wife  of  the  rEyah  was  the  only  lady  at  the  table,  and,  as 
all  the  princes  and  notables  of  the  other  villiigefl  were  present,  the 
number  of  guests  who  were  ready  to  take  seats  with  us  was  not  small. 
Our  bUl  of  fare  was  suCBcient  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  epicure ; 
for  substantial  diet  the  neighboring  forests  had  furnished  us  with  an 
abundance  of  venison  and  the  meat  of  the  wild  boar,  and  the  adjoining 
bays  had  yielded  several  kinds  of  nice  fish.  All  was  prepared  m  an 
nnezceptionable  manner,  and  the  rich  display  of  pineapples,  mangos- 
tins,  dukus,  and  several  kinds  of  bananas,  was  finer  than  many  a  Eu- 
ropean prince  could  set  before  his  guests.  The  process  of  demolishing 
had  fully  begun,  when  the  dark  beauties,  who  had  been  dancing  before 
the  house,  came  in,  and 
ranged  themselves  round 
the  table.  My  first  im- 
pression  was,  that  they  had 
come  in  to  see  how  Eu- 
ropeans eat,  and  I  only  re- 
frained from  hinting  to 
that  effect  to  the  Besident 
on  my  right,  because  he 
had  already  smiled  to  see 
my  surprise  at  our  novel 
reception,  and  besides,  I 
was  anxious  not  to  ap- 
pear to  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  their  odd  customs.  Soon 
tliey  began  to  smg,  and 
this,  I  thought  to  myself,  is 
probably  what  is  meant  by 
a  sumptuous  banquet  in 
the  East,  and,  if  so,  it  well 
deserves  the  name.  As 
the  song  continued,  one 
after  another  took  out  a 
handkerchief  of  spotless 
white,  and,  folding  it  into  a 
triangular  form,  began  to 
fan  the  gentleman  in  front 
of  her.  This  is  indeed  East- 
em  luxury,  I  said  to  my- 
self, and,  while  I  was  won- 
dering what  would  come 
next,  the  damsel  behind 
the  Resident  reached  for- 
ward and  gave  him  a  loud 
kiss  on  his  cheek.  "  That 
was  intended  as  an  appe- 
tizer, I  presume  ?  "  Na^ 
tuurtijk,  "Of  course,"  he 
replied,  and  I  leaned  back 
in  my  chair  to  giro  way 
to  a  hearty  laugh,  which 
I  had  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  restrain,  when 
suddenly  I  was  astonished 
by  a  similar  salutation  on 
the  lips !  It  was  done  so 
quickly  that  I  had  no  time 
to  recover  from  my  bewil- 
dering surprise,  and  coolly 
explain  that  such  was  not 
the  custom  in  my  land. 
Instead  of  my  laughing  at  the  Resident's  expense,  the  whole  party 
laughed  at  mine ;  but  my  confusion  was  dispelled  by  the  assurance  of 
all  that  even  the  governor-general  himself  had  to  submit  to  such 
treatment  when  he  came  to  inspect  these  islands." 

The  Battas  are  a  tribe  of  cannibals  living  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  of  Padang.  Singular  enough,  these  people  are  so  far 
civilized  as  to  have  invented  an  alphabet,  and  yet  their  fondness 
for  human  flesh  is  unconquerable.  Many  tribes  within  the 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Government  were  at 
one  time  cannibals,  hut  the  Dutch  compelled  them  to  relinquish 


their  fiendish  custom.    The  tribes  in  the  interior  mountain  dis- 
tricts have  been  too  inaccesnble  to  the  Dutch  arms  to  secure 
this  result.    They  give  an  odd  origin  of  this  habit.    Kany  years 
ago  one  of  their  r^ahs  committed  a  great  crime,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that,  exalted  as  he  was,  he  ought  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty, but  no  one  would  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
punishing  a  prince.    In  this  dilemma  the  idea  was  liit  upon  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death,  but  that  each  one  should  eat  a  piece 
of  his  body,  and  in  this  way  all  share  in  punishing  him.    The 
morsels  thus  distributed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  proved  so 
exceedingly  palatable,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  there- 
after to  feast  themselves 
upon  comicts,  prisoners, 
and  all  persons  legally 
put  to  death.   The  cos- 
torn  thus  established  has 
been  handed   down  to 
the  present  day.    The 
parts  of  the  body  es- 
teemed the  greatest  de- 
licacies  are  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  after 
them  the  eyes.    As  soon 
as  a  piece  is  cut  off  it  i» 
dipped,  still  warm  and 
bloody,    in     »ambal,   a 
condiment  compounded 
of  red  pepper  and  salt 
Formerly  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  broil  the  flesh,  as 
we  have  the  testimony 
of  a  European,  that  a 
native  of  Nias,  who  had 
stabbed    a    Batta,   was 
seized  by  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  man,  tied 
to  a  stake,  cnt  in  pieces 
with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness while  yet  alive,  and 
eaten    upon    the   spot 
partly  broiled,  but  most- 
ly raw.      A  missionary 
informed    Professor 
Bickmore  that  he  knew 
a  Batta,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  small  theft, 
being   seized,  his  arras 
extended  Aill  length  and 
fastened  to  s  bamboo,  s 
uharpened  prop  placed 
imder  his  chin,  so  that 
he  could  not  move  lii.'< 
head,  and  in  this  con- 
dition  he    was    bound 
fast    to    a    tree.      The 
knife  was  then  handed 
to  the  native  who  had 
lost   the    article,   who, 
promptly  stepping  for- 
ward,  out  out  of  the  living  man  the   piece   he    preferred. 
The  rfyah  took  the  second  choice,  and  then  the   people  fin- 
ished the  butchery.     Our  traveller  was  shown  a   spot   where 
a  Batta,  who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  had  been  killed  and 
eaten  by  his  fellows  not  long  before.    Two  villagers  were  seized 
by  this  fierce  tribe  during  Professor  Bickmore's  sojourn  on  the 
i^and,  one  of  them  eaten,  and  the  other  retdncd  for  a  future 
banquet.    The  resident  authority  was  appealed  to,  to  force  the 
cannibals  to  deliver  up  their  intended  victim,  bnt   this  could 
not  be  done.    The  Battas  occupied  a  country  extremely  moun- 
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Uinoiis,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  they  could  only  be 
reached  with  extreme  diffictilty,  by  a  large  force,  and  with  a 
great  outlay  of  money. 

While  in  Oeram,  the  largest  island  in  the  Moluccas,  Profess- 
or Bickmore  saw  a  number  of  the  Ayura,  a  fierce  tribe  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountains,  to  whom  messengers  were  sent  by 
the  Resident,  inviting  them  to  come  down  to  the  coast  and  per- 
form their  war-dance : 

"In  a  few  hours  a  party  of  about  twenty  appeared.    Only  aght  or 
tea  were  able-bodied  men ;  the  others  were  women,  children,  and  old 
men.    In  height  and  general  appearance  they  closely  resemble  the 
lUlays,  and  evidently  form  merely  a  subdivision  of  the  Malay  race. 
Their  peculiar  characteristics  are  the  darker  color  of  their  skins  and  of 
thdr  luur,  which,  instead  of  being  lank  like  that  of  the  Malays,  is  crisp, 
bat  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  Papuans.    They  wear  it  so  very  long, 
that  they  may  properly  be  said  to  bare  large  and  busby  heads.    When 
in  liill  dress,  however,  this  abundance  of  hair  is  confined  by  a  red 
handkerchief^  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the  coast,  and  ornamented 
with  parts  of  a  small  shell,  the  Nana,  in  place  of  beads.    Tbeir  cloth- 
ing is  a  strip  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  beaten  with  stones  until  it  be- 
comes white  and  opaque,  and  appears  much  like  white,  rough  paper. 
This  garment  is  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  about  three  feet  long. 
It  passes  Tonnd  the  waist  and  covers  the  loins  in  such  a  way  that  one 
Oid  hangs  down  in  front  as  far  as  the  knee.    On  the  arm,  above  the 
elbow,  some  wore  a  large  ring,  apparentlr  made  from  the  stalk  of  a  sea- 
fikn,  Qurgoiua.    To  this  were  fastened  bunches  of  long,  narrow  green 
leaves,  striped  with  yellow.    Similar  ornaments  were  fastened  to  the 
dbows  and  to  the  strip  of  bark  at  the  waist.    Each  of  the  warriors  was 
armed  with  a  parang  or  cleaver,  which  he  raised  high  in  the  right 
hand,  while  on  his  left  arm  was  a  shield  three  or  four  feet  long  but 
only  four  or  five  inches  wide,  which  he  held  before  him  as  if  to  ward 
off  an  ima^nary  blow.    Their  dance  was  merely  a  series  of  short  leaps 
forward  and  backward,  and  occasionally  whirling  quickly  round  as  if  to 
defend   themselves   from   a   sadden  attack   in   the  rear.    Their  only 
musical  instmment  was  a  rude  tifa,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  mo- 
notonous song  from  the  women,  children,  and  old  men.    At  first  the 
time  of  the  music  was  slow,  but  by  degrees  it  grew  quicker  and  louder, 
until  all  sang  as  fast  and  loud  as  they  could.    The  dancing  warriors 
became  more  excited,  and  flourished  tbeir  cleavers  and  leaped  to  and 
fro  with  all  their  might,  until,  as  one  of  our  company  remarked,  their 
eyes  were  like  fire.     It  was  easy  to  understand  that  in  such  a  state  of 
temporary  madness  they  would  no  more  hesitate  to  cleave  off  a  head 
than  to  cut  down  a  bamboo.     They  are  far-fiimed  '  head-hunters.'     It 
is  a  custom  that  has  become  a  law  among  them  that  every  young  man 
most  at  least  cut  off  one  human  head  be/ore  he  can  marry.    Heads, 
therefore,  are  in  great  demand,  and  perhaps  our  realization  of  this  fact 
made  these  frenzied  savages  appear  the  more  shocking  specimens  of 
humanity.    The  head  of  a  child  will  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of 
tiiis  bloody  law,  but  the  head  of  a  woman  is  preferred,  because  it  is 
supposed  she  can  more  easily  defend  herself  or  escape ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  head  of  a  man  is  held  in  higher  estimation,  and  the  bead  of 
a  white  man  is  a  proof  of  the  greatest  bravery,  and  therefore  the  most 
{^orions  trophy. 

"On  the  north  coast,  near  Sawai  Bay,  the  Dutch,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  a  war  with  these  natives,  and  when  they  had  driven  .them  to  the 
moontains,  they  found  in  their  huts  between  two  and  three  times  as  many 
homan  skulls  as  it  is  probable  there  were  people  in  the  whole  village, 
men,  women,  and  children,  taken  together.  When  a  man  is  afraid  to 
go  out  on  such  a  hunt  alone,  he  invites  or  hires  two  or  three  others  to 
assist  him,  and  all  lie  in  wait  near  a  neighboring  village  until  some  one 
chances  to  pass  by,  when  they  spring  oat  and  dispatch  thdr  victim, 
and  escape.  This,  of  course,  creates  a  deadly  enmity  between  each 
tribe  and  every  other  near  it ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  where  this  head-hunting  prevails,  is  one  unchanging 
scene  of  endless,  bloody  strife.  The  same  costom  prevails  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Borneo  among  many  tribes  known  as 
Dyaks,  the  Malay  word  for  '  savage.'  There  only  the  heads  of  men 
are  valued,  and  new  ones  must  be  obtained  to  celebrate  every  birth 
and  funeral,  as  well  as  marriage.  I  have  seen  a  necklace  of  human 
teeth  made  in  that  island  by  those  people.  Small  holes  had  been 
drilled  in  several  scores,  of  them,  which  were  then  strung  on  a  wire 
long  enough  to  pass  two  or  three  times  round  the  neck  of  the  hero 
who  wore  it.  When  a  head  is  secured,  the  brains  are  taken  out,  and 
it  is  placed  over  a  fire  to  be  smoked  and  dried.    Daring  this  process, 


the  muscles  of  the  face  contract  and  change  the  features  until  they  aa- 
snme  a  most  ghastly  grimace. 

"  The  dance  bting  finished,  we  conversed  with  them  as  well  as  we 
could  about  their  customs,  for  none  of  them  could  speak  but  a  few 
words  in  Malay.  On  the  piece  of  paper-like  bark  which  hangs  down  in 
front,  each  warrior  makes  a  circle  when  he  cuts  off  a  head.  Some  had 
one  or  two  of  these  circles ;  but  one  man  had  four,  and  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  I  knew  what  they  meant  by  drawing  my  hand  four 
times  across  my  throat,  and  then  holding  up  the  finders  of  one  hand, 
and  instantly  he  hopped  about  as  delighted  as  a  child,  thinking  that  of 
course  I  was  regarding  him  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  while  I  looked 
at  him  in  mute  astonishment,  and  tried  to  realize  what  a  hardened  villain 
he  was.  Our  North  American  savages  are  civilized  men  compared  to 
these  fiends  in  human  form." 

While  among  the  Banda  Islands,  Professor  Bickmore 
ascended  the  famous  -volcano  forming  the  isluid  of  Gunong  Api, 
or  "  Burning  Mountain,"  which  is  the  most  active  crater  in  the 
Indian  archipelago.  The  mountain  is  almost  a  perfect  cone, 
rising  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  party  was  formed  for  the  ascent,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  a  vessel  in  port,  the  pro- 
fessor himself  and  the  requisite  number  of  guides  and  servants. 
Crossing  at  an  early  hour  the  "  Strait  of  the  Sun  "  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  they  prepared  for  the  ascent.  A  gang  of 
coolies  had  preceded  them,  and  cleared  a  way  up  the  steep 
acclivity ;  but  soon  the  only  road  was  the  narrow  banks  formed 
by  large  masses  of  rock  and  sand,  loosened  from  some  place 
high  up  in  the  mountain,  and  which,  shooting  down  to  the 
base,  had  ploughed  up  the  shrubbery  in  their  descent,  and  left 
a  sort  of  pathway. 

"As  long  as  we  climbed  up  among  the  small  trees,  although  it  was 
difficult  and  tiring,  it  was  not  particularly  dangerous  until  we  came 
out  on  the  naked  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  this  great  elevation  is  not 
covered  with  vegetation  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  its 
base  to  its  summit.  This  lack  of  vegetation  is  caused  by  the  frequent 
and  wide  land-slides,  and  by  the  great  quantity  of  sulphur  brought  up 
to  its  top  by  sublimation,  and  washed  down  its  sides  by  the  heavy 
rains.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  up  on  all  fours  among  small, 
rough  blocks  of  porous  lava,  and  all  spread  out  until  our  party  formed 
a  horizontal  line  on  the  mountain-side,  so  that  when  one  loosened 
several  rocks,  as  constantly  happened,  they  might  not  come  down 
upon  some  one  beneath  him.  Our  ascent  now  was  extremely  slow  and 
difficult,  but  we  kept  on,  though  sometimes  the  top  of  the  mountain 
seemed  as  far  off  as  the  stars,  until  we  were  within  about  five  hundred 
feet  of  the  summit,  when  we  came  to  a  horizontal  band  of  loose, 
angular  fragments  of  lava  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
mountain-side  at  that  place  rose  at  least  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  de- 
grees, but  to  us,  in  either  looking  up  or  down,  it  seemed  almost  per- 
pendicular. The  band  of  stones  was  about  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  so  loose  that,  when  one  was  touched,  frequently  half  a  dozen  would 
go  rattling  down  the  mountain.  I  had  got  about  half-way  across  this 
dangerous  place,  when  the  stones  on  which  my  feet  were  placed  gave 
way.  This,  of  course,  threw  my  whole  weight  on  my  hands,  and  at 
once  the  rocks  which  I  was  holding  with  the  clinched  grasp  of  death, 
also  gave  way,  and  I  began  to  slide  downward.  The  natives  on  either 
side  of  me  cried  out,  but  no  one  dared  to  catch  me  for  fear  that  I 
should  carry  him  down  also.  Among  the  loose  rocks,  a  few  ferns  grew 
up  and  spread  out  their  leaves  to  the  sunlight  As  I  felt  myself  going 
down,  I  chanced  to  roll  to  my  right  side  and  notice  one  of  them,  and, 
quick  as  a  flash  of  light,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  my  only 
hope  was  to  seize  that  fern.  This  I  did  with  my  right  hand,  burying 
my  elbow  among  the  loose  stones  with  the  same  motion,  and  that, 
thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  was  sufficient  to  stop  me ;  if  it  had 
broken,  in  less  than  a  minute— probably  in  thirty  or  forty  seconds — ^I 
should  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rough  rocks  beneath.  The 
whole  certainly  occurred  in  a  less  space  of  time  than  it  takes  to  read 
two  lines  on  this  page.  I  found  myself  safe — drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief — thanked  God  it  was  well  with  me — and,  kicking  away  the  loose 
stones  with  my  heels,  tamed  round  and  kept  on  climbmg.  Beneath 
this  band  of  loose  stones  the  surfitoe  of  the  mountain  was  covered 
with  a  orost  formed  chiefly  of  the  sulphur  washed  down  by  the  rains, 
which  have  also  formed  many  small  grooves.  Here  we  made  better 
progress,  though  it  seemed  the  next  thing  to  climbing  the  side  of  a 
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brick  house;  and  I  thonght  I  should  certahily  be  eligible  to  the 
'  Alpine  Club  ' — if  I  ever  got  down  alive.  At  this  moment  the  natives 
above  us  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  I  supposed  of  course  that  some  one 
had  lo8t  his  footing  and  was  going  down  to  certain  death.  <  Look  out  I 
Look  out  I  Oreat  roekt  are  coming  t '  was  the  order  they  gave  us ; 
and  the  next  instant  several  small  blocks,  and  one  great  flake  of  lava, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  bounded  by  ns  with  the  speed  of  lightaing. 
'Here  it  another  I  ^  It  is  coming  strught  for  ns,  and  it  will  take  out 
one  of  our  number  to  a  certainty,  I  thonght.  I  had  stood  up  in  the 
front  of  battle  when  shot  and  shell  were  flying,  and  men  were  railing; 
but  now  to  see  the  danger  coming,  and  to  feel  that  I  was  perfectly 
helpless,  I  must  confess,  made  me  shudder,  and  I  crouched  down  in 
the  groove  where  I  was,  hoping  it  might  bound  over  me :  and  at  that 
instant,  a  fragment  of  lava,  a  foot  square,  leaped  up  from  the  mountain 
and  passed  directly  over  the  head  of  a  coolie  a  few  feet  to  my  right, 
clearing  him  by  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches. 

"  When  we  had  surveyed  the  top  and  it  was  time  to  descend,  we 
called  our  guide,  to  whom  some  one  had  given  the  classical  preenomen 
of  Apollo  (a  more  appropriate  title  at  least  than  Mercury,  for  he  never 
moved  with  winged  feet) ;  but  he  could  not  tell  where  we  ought  to  go, 
every  thing  appeared  so  very  different  when  we  looked  downward.  I 
chose  a  place  where  the  vegetation  was  nearest  the  top,  and  asked  him 
if  I  could  go  down  there,  to  which,  of  course,  he  answered  yes,  as 
most  people  do  when  they  do  not  know  wliat  to  say,  and  most  give 
some  reply. 

"  I  had  brought  up  with  me  an  aipen-stock,  or  long  stick,  slightly 
curved  at  one  end,  and  with  this  I  reached  down  and  broke  places  for 
my  heels  in  the  crust  that  covered  the  sand  and  loose  stones.  For 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  me  the  descent  seemed  perpendicular,  but  I 
slowly  worked  my  way  downward  for  more  than  ninety  feet,  and  had 
begun  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  good  progress  I  was  making. 
Soon,  I  thought,  I  shall  be  down  there,-  where  I  can  lay  hold  of  that 
bush  and  feel  that  the  worst  is  past,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a  shout  from  my  companions,  who  were  at  some  distance  on  my  right. 
'  Stop  I  Don't  go  a  step  forther,  but  climb  directly  up  just  as  you 
went  down.'  I  now  looked  round  for  the  first  time,  and  found,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  I  was  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  deep,  long 
holes  or  fissures,  where  great  land-slides  had  recently  occurred.  I  had 
kept  my  attention  so  fixed  on  the  bush  before  me  that  I  had  never 
looked  to  the  right  or  left — generally  a  good  rule  in  such  trying  situa- 
tions. To  go  on  was  to  increase  my  peril,  so  I  tamed,  climbed  up 
again,  and  passed  round  the  head  of  one  of  these  frightftil  holes.  If 
at  any  time  the  crust  had  been  weak,  and  had  broken  beneath  my 
heels,  no  earthly  power  could  have  saved  me  from  instant  death.  As 
I  broke  place  after  place  for  my  feet  with  the  stafi^  I  thonght  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndal's  dangerous  ascent  and  descent  of  Monte  Rosa.  At  last 
I  joined  my  companions,  who  had  found  the  way  we  had  come  up,  aid 
after  some  slips  and  spruns,  and  considerable  bruising,  we  all  reached 
the  bottom  safely,  and  were  glad  to  be  off  the  volcano,  and,  landing  on 
Banda  Neira,  feel  ourselves  on  ttrrafirma  once  more." 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 

CAX  any  of  my  listeners  form  any  idea  of  what  a  million  of  years 
means  ?  It  is  very  difficult,  I  grant,  but  I  cannot  give  any  more 
definite  conception  of  my  own  great  age  than  by  saying  I  am  many 
millions  of  years  old.  You  must  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
this  immense  lapse  of  time  has  occurred  since  I  was  bom.  Before  I 
attidned  my  nu^ority — that  is  to  say,  before  I  became  really  and  pod- 
tively  coal — I  had  existed  in  manifold  forms,  more  numerous  and  va- 
ried than  the  metamorphoses  of  the  butterfly.  Tou  cannot  hit  upon  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  I  was  originally  made  just  what  you 
now  see  me — a  jetty  mass  of  mineral.  The  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, said  to  be  held  by  the  Hindoos,  would  apply  almost  literally  to 
my  own  biography.  You  may  trace  my  career  through  a  hundred 
different  stages,  each  more  widely  various  than  the  other.  Nay,  the 
process  of  elaboration  through  which  I  have  passed  is  so  complex  that 
I  may  well  be  forgiven  if  I  have  not  a  clear  recollection  of  it  myself. 

I  am  English  bom  and  bred,  notwithstanding  the  tropical  charac- 
ter of  my  antecedents.  In  some  measure,  it  may  be  thought  that  I 
hardly  partake  of  English  characteristics  as  r^ards  the  climate  which 
affected  my  earlier  career;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  was  never  once  re- 
moved from  British  ground.    In  the  distant  ^es  to  which  I  have 


briefly  referred,  my  recollections  go  back  to  waving  forests  of  tree- 
fern  and  gigantic  club-mosses,  as  well  as  to  a  thick  underwood  of 
strange-looking  plants.  The  name  now  given  to  this  formation  by 
geologists  is  termed  the  Carbonifovns,  and  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  ages  which  have  flowed  away  sinoe  then  by  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  niTte  subsequent  distinct  formations  and  periods  occorred. 
These  are  known  as  the  Permian,  Triassio,  Liassic,  Oolitic,  Cretaceous 
(or  chalk),  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Quaternary,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  epoch  comprehending  the  human  race.  To  make  myself  still 
more  clearly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  formations 
neuer  than  that  to  which  I  belong  attain  a  vertical  thickness  of  moK 
than  fifty  thousand  feet !  All  this  mass  was  slowly  formed  by  gradual 
deposition  along  old  sea-bottoms,  while  a  more  than  equlvalmit  period 
of  time  was  taken  np  in  the  upheaving  and  other  processes  which  have 
elevated  these  rocks  into  their  present  position  I 

The  climate  and  geography  of  Great  Britain  were  very  different 
from  what  they  now  are  when  I  was  bom.  You  must  imagine  a  soft, 
balmy  temperature,  ndther  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  lacking  those 
extremes  which  at  present  characterize  the  seasons.  There  was  no 
great  necessity  for  extreme  heat — rather  it  was  most  important  to  the 
growth  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  be  free  from  cold.  There  were 
few  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains,  for  these  always  cause  a  refrigeration 
of  the  atmosphere  by  condensing  the  clouds ;  thus  hanging  the  sky 
with  a  curtain  which  shuts  off  a  great  deal  of  solar  heat  Trae,  right 
across  what  is  now  central  England,  there  stretched  a  hilly  barrier, 
which  separated  two  coal-formations  going  on  contemporaneously. 
Scotland  and  Wales  were  also  then  widely  different  from  what  these 
countries  are  at  present  Instead  of  the  grand  mountainous  scenery 
they  now  possess,  we  had  long-extended  saline  mud-flats,  thickly  stud- 
ded with  trees  now  extinct,  and  know  to  the  geologist  by  the  names 
of  Stgillaria,  LtjxJodendra,  and  Calatnitet.  In  fact,  all  the  district 
now  considered  as  "  ooal-jrielding"  was  then  similarly  circumstanced. 
The  entire  area  had  a  geographical  condition  similar  to  the  marine 
swamps  which  now  fringe  the  coast-Une  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  To  these  the  slowly  ebbing  and  flowing  tides  had  access 
nearly  twice  a  day.  Around  the  more  aged  trunks  of  these  extinct 
trees,  standing  on  a  muddy,  shallow  sea-bottom,  so  to  speak — ^marine 
worms  clustered,  and  their  coiled  tubes  are  now  occasionally  found 
fossilized,  along  with  the  petrified  v^etation  to  which  they  clung 
when  in  life.  These  Spirorbi,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  are  toler- 
ably plentiful  in  the  north  of  England.  It  was  owing  to  the  semi- 
marine,  semi-terrestrial  character  of  the  area  on  which  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  period  grew,  that  we  now  find  so  many 
fossil  muscles  and  other  marine  shells  embedded  in  the  same  strata. 

I  am  told  that  chemists  nowadays  have  discovered  only  one  atom 
or  particle  of  carbon  associated  with  every  thousand  of  the  other  gases 
forming  the  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  of  the  period  when  I  was 
bom  hardly  contuned  more.  This  small  quantum  was  absorbed  by 
the  waving  forests  into  thdr  structure,  and  thns  added  to  thdr  solid 
bulk.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  each  individual  tree  grew,  so 
that  the  mass  of  solidified  carbon  increased,  but  without  exhausting 
the  original  store.  This  was  constantiy  being  furnished  by  volcanoes, 
as  well  as  by  the  lowly  animals  of  my  own  time.  Every  thing,  they 
say,  is  composed  of  minute  and  cellular  parts,  and  originally  my  atoms 
freely  floated  in  the  air  as  so  many  particles  of  carbon.  TIus  was  be- 
fore I  had  entered  into  that  combination  which  made  me  part  and 
parcel  of  a  living  tree.  Once  having  been  sucked  into  the  leaf-pores 
of  a  Lgndodendron  or  Sigillaria,  I  started  existence  under  a  new  form. 
I  became  subject  to  those  unknown  laws  of  vital  force  wliich  philoso- 
phers find  so  great  a  difficulty  in  explaining.  I  had  now  an  active 
duty  to  perform,  and  bad  to  assist  in  tiie  growth  and  well-bdng  of  the 
tree  in  whose  bulk  I  lay.  But  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  noticing 
the  many  strange  objects  which  surrounded  me.  Human  l>eing8  there 
were  none,  nor  did  the  race  to  which  I  am  now  so  useful  an  auxiliar)' 
appear  upon  the  earth's  platform  for  millions  of  years  afterward.  Tree- 
lizards,  not  very  much  larger  than  those  which  Iiaunt  the  sunny  banks 
of  old  Enghmd,  climbed  up  and  down  the  sculptured  branches  of  the 
forest-trees,  and  lived  upon  the  marsh  flies  and  beetles,  whose  "  drowsy 
hum  "  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  these  pri- 
meval woods.  They  found  a  shelter  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  StgiUaria, 
in  association  with  Ae  pupie  of  beeties  and  other  insects.  In  some 
places  they  have  been  found  fossilized  together — a  conserved  recollec- 
tion of  those  bygone  times.  Great  reptiles,  much  resembling  a  frog, 
only  as  large  as  a  small  ox,  waddled  to  and  fro  over  the  extensive 
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beiclieB,  and  I^  their  enormous  handJike  impreesiona  in  myriads 
qpoD  the  yidding  mud.    As  sacb  they  are  now  foond  in  the  flaggy 
nndstones  which  compose  the  strata  of  the  coal-formation.    Occasion- 
ally, whoi  overtaken  by  deatii,  their  carcasses  rotted  on  the  shores, 
and  were  embedded  in  the  sands,  to  be  foond  in  long-subseqnent  ages 
in  a  fossil  state.    Several  species  of  these  gigantic  batraohians  existed 
eoDtemporaneousIy.    Very  freqacDtly  the  salt-water  reaches  were  visit- 
ed by  alligator-like  animals,  now  termed  Archagotmtrut,  whose  bodies 
were  covered  by  hard,  homy  scntes  or  scales,  held  together  much  after 
die  manner  a  slater  now  adopts  when  he  tiles  a  house.    These  reptiles 
were  five  and  six  feet  long,  and,  together  with  the  great  frogs  I  have 
mentioned,  were  the  principal  and  most  powerful  animals  of  the  age  I 
am  speaking  of.    The  atmosphere  differed  little  from  its  present  con- 
dition, iiong  neither  denser  nor  more  rarefied.    This  yon  may  prove 
for  yourself  by  the  impressions  of  nun-drops  preserved  in  the  Carl>onif- 
erons  sandstones.     The  great  drops  were  driven  by  the  wind  aslant, 
so  that  even  now  there  is  indicated  the  very  quarter  from  wUoh  the 
wind  blew  at  the  time!    The  passing  shower  over,  the  sun  peeped 
forth  from  behind  the  dark  clouds,  and  his  heat  baked  the  mud,  and 
cracked  it,  just  as  he  does  now  the  bottom  of  a  clayey  pond.    These 
smtcracks  were  subsequently  filled  up,  sometimes  by  sand  of  a  differ- 
ent color,  so  that  they  are  fossilized  as  truly  as  the  shells  and  plants. 
The  same  sandstones  yet  bear  the  trail-markings  which  the  marine  worms 
left  after  they  had  crawled  over  them  when  in  a  soft  state.    Occasionally 
you  may  even  come  across  their  burrows  or  holes ;  while  the  flagstones 
also  are  impressed  with  ripple-marks  left  by  the  retreating  tides ! 

Although  the  sea-bottom  was  so  shallow  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  forests,  I  should  state  that  many  miles  farther  out  it  grad- 
ually shelved  deeper,  until  there  was  an  area  where  "  blue  water  "  was 
attained.  Here  the  sea  was  fiurly  alive  with  animals  of  all  sorts  of 
natural  history  orders  and  classes.  Coral  banks,  with  animals  putting 
forth  their  beautifully  colored  tentacles,  more  various  than  the  rain- 
bow hues,  stretched  over  many  leagues  of  old  Devonian  rocks,  and,  as 
the  area  was  slowly  submerging  at  the  time,  their  united  labors,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  produced  no  small  portion  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
"Monntain  Limestone."  SheU-flsh,  allied  to  the  existing  nautilus, 
found  in  these  purer  waters,  firee  from  land  sediment,  the  essentials  of 
thdr  well-being.  In  the  limestones  which  their  dead  shells  helped  to 
form  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  species  of  nautilus !  They 
liad  relatives  termed  Ooniatita  (long  since  died  out,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  hardiness  of  their  congeners),  whose  chambers  were  fash- 
ioned in  a  rigzag  or  angular  manner.  Then  came  another  group  of 
shdl-fish,  equally  near  by  blood,  the  Oyroeena,  whose  coils  did  not  lie 
BO  closely  together  as  those  of  the  nautilus.  One  other  class  of  cephal- 
opods  are  now  known  as  OiihoeeratUet.  They  were  also  chambered, 
but  were  straight  instead  of  being  coiled.  The  limestones  of  this  age 
are  crowded  with  immense  numbers  both  of  species  and  individuals 
belonging  to  these  genera.  Of  them  all  the  Ortkocerai  was  perhaps 
the  most  dreaded,  partly  on  account  of  its  size  (some  of  their  shells 
being  three  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg),  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  their  voracious  habits.  Fancy  them,  as  I  have  frequently 
seen  them,  with  their  last  chamber  surrounded  with  a  fiinge  of  long 
arms,  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  suckers  that  would  indicate 
no  sli^t  danger  to  bathers  nowadays  1  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  creatures  existed.  Indeed,  they  were  the  scavengers  of  the  Car- 
boniferous seas,  eating  up  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  and  per- 
haps not  particular  about  preying  upon  a  weakly  brother  when  appe- 
tite prompted  them.  In  Scotland,  in  many  parts  of  the  limestones 
formed  at  this  time,  the  strata,  for  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  are 
composed  of  hardly  any  thing  else  but  the  accumulated  shells  of  Or- 
OiocemtUal 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  wliich  these  cephalopods  lived  and 
flourished  there  were  gathered  together  imm^e  shoals  of  a  peculiar 
shdl  called  Bjiiriftra,  now  extinct.  Scores  of  species  of  this  particu- 
lar shell  lived  and  died  there,  for  it  was  the  period  when  the  family 
attained  its  maximum  of  existence.  In  fact,  they  occupied  the  place 
in  those  earlier  seas  that  cockles  and  muscles  do  now.  Their  anatomy 
was  very  peculiar,  each  shell-fish  being  furnished  with  a  pectiliar 
C(Mled-np  apparatus  wliicb  it  could  protrude  so  as  to  produce  currents 
that  brought  to  it  its  food.  Small  but  beautiful  crustaceans,  of  a 
race  then  fast  dying  out,  still  swarmed  the  waters.  Formerly  they 
were  known  as  3VtfoWto* — those  of  this  age  are  christened  P/uUipna. 
Thar  £unily  had  exercised  a  sort  of  moUuscan  oligarchy  during  pre- 
vioos  geolof^cal  epochs.    But  the  carlx>niferous  period  saw  the  last  of 


the  race,  and  its  limestones  l>ecame  thdr  tomb.  I  am  told  that  the 
geologist  knows  few  fossils  more  beautiful  than  these  little  trilobites. 
The  cream-colored  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded,  and  the  per- 
fect and  ornate  characters  of  the  fossils  themselves,  cause  them  to  be 
greedily  collected  and  much  admired.  In  the  same  sea  were  hundreds 
of  species  of  shells  besides,  all  of  which  thronged  together  to  enjoy  a 
common  life ;  but  to  mention  them  separately  would  be  to  convert  my 
story  into  a  tedious  detul.  I  should  be  lacking  greatly  in  memory, 
however,  if  I  were  not  to  mention  a  most  abundant  and  peculiar  fam- 
ily, allied  to  the  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins  of  the  present  day — I 
mean  the  Orinoidi.  The  common  feather-star  of  recent  seas  most  re- 
sembles the  upper  parts  of  these  extinct  animals.  But  the  tentacles 
of  the  latter  were  longer,  while  each  was  subdivided  into  branches. 
When  at  rest,  these  closed  around  the  body  like  the  petals  of  a  tulip. 
Again,  each  was  fastened  to  a  jointed  stem,  wliich  anchored  itself  by 
roots  to  the  8ea-l>ottom.  Submarine  forests  of  these  crinoids  covered 
many  square  miles  of  the  rockier  portions,  and  their  graceful  outlines 
and  motions  in  the  water,  as  well  as  their  bright  colors,  were  sufficient 
to  induce  admiration.  In  Derbyshire  the  limestone  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  their  broken  and  aggregated  stems. 

As  these  dead  shells  and  other  animal  remains  accumulated  along 
the  ocean-floor  to  form  a  limestone  that  should  afterward  be  easily 
identified  by  their  embedded  forms,  almost  every  individual  was  coated 
by  minute  sea-mats.  Ko  Honiton  lace  of  the  present  day  ever  excelled 
in  grace  and  elegance  that  which  belonged  to  these  lowly  animated 
beings.  In  the  solid  masses  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  yon  may 
now  find  them  festooning  shells  and  corals;  and  few  objects  afford 
greater  delight  to  the  geologist  when  he  comes  across  them.  The 
imgle  corals  also — that  is  to  say,  those  which  did  not  grow  in  reefs, 
but  lived  solitary  on  the  sea-bottom — were  not  inferior  in  beauty  to 
any  now  existing.  Their  fringe  of  gorgeously-colored  tentacles  made 
them  appear  like  so  many  animated  flowers ;  and  thus  the  dark  caves 
of  ocean  then  bore  many  a  flower  that  was  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
Slowly,  through  countless  myriads  of  years,  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone increased  to  its  present  thickness,  principally  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  dead  shells !  The  sea-water  contained  more  or  less  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  the  shell-fish  absorbed  in  order  to  build  their 
dwellings,  just  as 'the  trees  did  carbon  that  they  might  form  wood.  In 
this  way  the  minute  particles  became  ultimately  condensed  into  rock 
masses.  Meantime,  the  water  was  animated  by  little  creatures  that 
would  have  evaded  human  eyesight,  although  their  forms  were  not  a 
whit  less  degant  and  graceful  than  those  of  their  larger  neighbors. 
Their  tiny  shells  fell  to  the  sea-bottom,  and  there  formed  a  limy  mud, 
which  acted  as  a  fine  cement  for  the  bigger  fossils.  As  time  passed 
on,  the  sea  actually  became  shallower,  by  reason  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  organisms  lying  on  its  floor.  The  weight  of  sea-water  pressed  them 
•into  a  solid  limestone  rock,  such  as  you  now  behold  it.  Can  you 
wonder,  after  this,  that  such  a  deposit  should  take  a  liigh  polish  when 
worked,  or  that  the  marble  thus  produced  should  be  speckled  and 
marked  by  so  many  strange  forms  as  you  see  it  in  your  mantel-pieces 
or  pillars  ? 

In  the  shallower  waters  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
marine  lagoons  where  the  trees  grew,  multitudes  of  strangely-clad 
fishes  swarmed.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Megalichthy,  or  "great 
fish,"  possessed  characters  which  linked  it  to  the  reptile  fiimily.  Its 
teeth  and  jaws  rendered  it  a  formidable  assailant,  and  its.  powerful 
build  and  rapidity  in  swimming  made  it  the  terror  of  its  neighbors. 
In  fact,  the  "  great  fish  "  occupied  a  place  among  the  fishes  of  its  time 
similar  to  that  held  in  modem  rivers  by  the  pike,  its  size,  also,  aver> 
aging  about  the  same.  Time,  however,  would  fail  me  to  enumerate 
the  various  kinds  of  fish  that  lived  in  the  same  epoch  that  I  did. 
From  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  to  thousands  no  bigger  than  the  com- 
mon stickleback,  all  were  covered  with  enamel  plates  instead  of  homy 
scales.  Indeed,  homy-scaled  fishes  did  not  come  into  existence  for 
ages  afterward.  In  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  in  the  shales  which 
overlie  the  coal-seams,  these  shining  enamelled  plates  maj  be  turned 
up  by  the  thousand.  The  smaller  fishes  haunted  the  shallower  lagoons 
overhung  by  cinb-moeses  and  ferns,  and  the  dim  light  that  broke 
through  these  was  often  reflected  from  the  sheeny  mail  of  Palcumuei, 
as  they  wantoned  and  gambolled,  unaware  of  "  great  fish  "  lying  near. 
When  the  muddy  bottoms  of  these  reaches  and  lagoons  became  after- 
ward hardened  into  coal-shale,  the  dead  fishes  lying  there,  whose  hard 
covering  had  protected  them  from  decay,  were  entombed  and  passed 
into  a  fossil  state. 
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But  what  tongue  can  describe  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  forests 
where  I  grew  ?  The  woods  were  so  thick,  and  the  gloom  so  ivipene- 
trable  in  consequence,  that  it  required  a  keen  eye  to  make  oat  indi- 
Tidual  peculiarities.  Fancy  Lepidodendra,  four  or  fire  feet  in  diameter, 
and  as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  yet  nothing  but  gigantic 
"  club-mosses ! "  Their  long  leafy  ribbons  waved  like  the  leaves  of 
the  aspen,  and,  where  these  had  fallen  ofij  the  bark  was  most  grace- 
fully and  geometrically  reticulated  from  their  attachment  Thirty  or 
forty  different  sorts  of  these  immense  club-mosses  existed  at  the  same 
time,  each  characterized  by  different  leaves  and  bark.  The  gigantic 
SiffiUaria  were  nearly  related  to  them,  the  main  difference  being  thdr 
longer  leaves,  straighter  stems,  and  the  larger  marks  made  on  the 
bark.  The  roots,  also,  of  this  latter  class  of  trees  were  very  peculiari 
and  stretehed  through  the  mud  on  every  side,  seeking  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  tree  to  which  they  belonged.  Shooting  many  feet  above 
these  great  club-mosses  were  huge  "mares'  tails,"  as  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  as  the  wavy  poplar  nowadays  is  from  oak  and 
elm.  These  are  called  CalamUa,  and,  truly,  they  were  extraordinary 
objects.  You  have  only  to  magnify  the  little  "  mares'  tales  "  growing 
in  ditohes  until  you  see  them  fifty  and  sixty  (or  more)  feet  high,  and 
you  would  have  the  best  restoration  of  these  calamites  that  could  be 
imagined.  There  were  many  species,  characterized  by  fiuted  joints 
and  by  difference  of  foliage.  Here  and  there,  but  more  sparsely  scat- 
tered, were  graceful  tree-ferns,  whose  former  fronds  had  left  great 
scars  on  each  side  the  trunk.  The  higher  grounds  were  occupied  by 
peculiar  species  of  pine,  bearing  great  berries  as  big  as  cral>-apples. 
The  humid  morass  was  densely  covered  by  a  thick  underwood  of 
smaller  ferns,  which  grew  there  in  rank  abundance.  The  equable 
temperature,  rich  soil,  and  humid  atmosphere,  were  just  the  neediul 
accessories  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  of  the  class  I  have  mentioned. 
It  consequently  fiourished  at  a  rate  of  which  we  can  form  but  a  poor 
idea  firom  the  present  The  accumulated  trees,  ferns,  eto.,  were  very 
great,  and  these  gathered  in  immense  quantities  over  the  entire  area. 
I  mentioned  before  that  there  was  a  slow  sinking  or  submergence  go- 
ing on.  Well,  occasionally,  the  tides  brou^t  up  silt,  and  strewed  it 
over  the  decomposing  vegetation.  In  fact,  many  of  the  forests  were 
actually  buried  thus,  and  tiieir  trunks  are  frequently  met  with  standing 
erect  in  solid  sandstone  rock.  But  though  the  covering-up  of  the  vege- 
tation prevented  the  liberated  gases  from  escaping,  it  also  obstructed 
for  a  time  the  growth  of  other  trees.  The  latter  could  not  well  flourish 
on  sand-banks,  and  so  they  '^'^'e  limited  to  conditions  elsewhere  simi- 
lar to  those  I  have  mentioned.  But,  as  time  closed,  the  old  circum- 
stances returned.  Another  forest  grew  on  the  site  of  the  older,  to  be 
buried  up  in  its  turn.  During  countiess  ages  this  alternate  growth  and 
oovering-up  went  on,  until  in  some  places,  as  in  the  South- Wales  coal- 
field, there  are  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  different  seams  of  coal ! 

After  this  v^etation  had  been  thus  collected,  chemical  changes  be- 
gan to  take  place.  The  mass  heated  and  turned  black,  just  as  a  stack 
of  hay  does  now  when  it  has  been  packed  in  a  damp  state.  By-and- 
by,  it  was  transmuted  into  a  pulpy  condition,  wherein  almost  all  traces 
of  vegetable  structore  became  lost  It  afterward  changed  into  a  solid 
sub-crystalline  mass,  and  obtained  the  jetty,  semi-cubical  character  it 
now  presents.  As  many  of  the  tissues  of  coniferous  trees  contain 
more  or  less  of  silex,  which  is  indestructible,  it  follows  that,  when  coal 
is  bumed,  this  drops  out  of  the  grate  as  a  white  ash.  When  the 
microscope  is  applied  to  it,  the  peculiar  spiral  and  dotted  vessels  of 
these  ancient  trees  are  plainly  visible.  But  notice  the  associations 
which  cling  to  a  piece  of  coal !  It  represents  a  more  solid  condition 
of  carbon  than  is  to  be  found  in  mere  wood.  And  here  I  should  state 
that,  though  various  conditions  of  fossil  fuel  are  met  with,  from  green 
wood  to  culm  and  anthracite,  their  vegetable  origin  is  never  once  lost 
sight  of;  while  Chemistry  steps  in  with  an  easy  statement  of  how 
these  changes  occurred !  The  ancient  vegetation  of  the  coal  period 
grew  by  virtue  of  the  stimulus  of  the  sunlight  The  heat  and  light 
induced  growth,  and  thus  even  a  piece  of  coal  represents  so  much  fos- 
sil sunshine.  And  now,  when  men  light  their  fires  or  manufacture 
their  gas,  they  are  but  setting  free  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  which 
poured  down  on  the  old  carboniferous  forest,  and  were  stored  up  by 
the  vegetation  in  their  tissues.  Nay,  more,  botanists  will  tell  you  that 
the  three  primary  colors  of  li^t  are  sure  to  be  developed  at  some  time 
or  another  in  the  history  of  every  plant  or  tree — in  the  blue  and  yel- 
low which  form  the  green  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  red  of  the  fruit  or 
russet  of  the  bark.  Just  so  with  the  fossil  vegetation  termed  coal. 
The  very  aniline  colors  which  are  obtained  from  coal-tar  are  nothing 


more  or  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  primary  colors  which  the  an- 
cient vegetation  stored  up  from  the  light  Such  is  a  portion  of  my 
history,  briefly  sketohed ;  but  the  broad  traces  of  design  manifested  in 
my  preparation  are  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked.  The  age  In  which 
I  was  bom  was  a  special  one,  like  to  none  other  which  went  before  or 
came  after ;  and  it  is  to  me  that  modem  progress  is  indebted.  In  my 
mass  is  stqred  up  a  force  that  saves  the  wear  and  tear  of  human 
muscle  and  sinew,  that  does  away  with  the  fearful  toil  which  makes 
simple  slaves  of  men,  and  enables  them  to  gain  daily  bread  by  ceder 
means.  But,  through  the  vast  ages  during  which  I  have  been  rilenUy 
stowed  away,  plutonic  disturbances  have  repeatedly  broken  throng 
and  cracked  the  solid  strata,  and  have  thus  brought  them  to  the  sur- 
face to  enable  men  to  work  the  coal  they  conUtin.  Meantime,  life  in 
its  manifold  phases  has  never  once  been  absent;  while  ite  upward  pro- 
gression culminated  in  a  being  endowed  with  moral  and  mental  as  well 
as  physical  perfections,  and  it  was  for  him  and  his  kind  that  I  was 
specially  prepared,  to  surround  him  with  the  means  of  social  happi- 
ness and  comfort,  and  to  enable  him  to  rise  higher  in  the  actie  of  in- 
tellectual being. 

THE  MIRAGE.* 

IF  in  summer  we  look  at  objects  visible  across  a  field  heated  by  the 
sun,  they  seem  to  waver,  and  their  shapes  continually  change. 
This  effect  is  accounted  for  by  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  thin 
streams  of  cold  and  warm  air  rising  and  descending.  The  luminous 
rays,  in  passing  through  them,  modify  their  movements  at  nearly 
every  instant 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  miroffe,  of  which  the  most  remaric- 
able  examples  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  have  an  analogous  origin.  In 
that  country  the  atmosphere  is  usually  calm  and  extremely  pure.  At 
sunrise  remote  objects  can  be  seen  with  the  most  perfect  distinctness. 
From  the  borders  of  the  Nile  to  the  limits  of  the  desert  arise,  from 
point  to  point,  small  eminencea  crowned  with  villages  and  groves  of 
palm-trees,  which  look  down  upon  each  year's  inondation  of  the  river. 
Gradually,  as  the  sun  climbs  above  the  horizon,  the  ground,  becoming 
heated,  imparts  ite  superior  temperature  to  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere.  At  such  times  the  undulating,  tremulous  motion  of 
which  we  have  spoken  is  frequently  noticed.  Bat  whoi  there  is  no 
wind,  and  the  dead  calm  of  the  atmosphere  allows  the  lower  strata  to 
expand  without  commingling  with  those  that  are  resting  upon  them, 
the  spectator  might  fancy  that  he  had  before  him  a  huge  lake,  in  the 
midst.of  which  are  seen  the  images  reversed  of  the  surrounding  emi- 
nences, and  the  villages  that  are  built  upon  them.  The  magmficent 
bine  sky  seems  to  be  reflected  in  it  too,  bat,  as  one  i4>proaohe8,  the 
imaginary  sheet  of  water  fades  away,  leaving  only  the  burning  sands 
in  its  place,  while  farther  away  the  same  deceptive  picture  is  repro- 
duced under  a  different  aspect 

These  appearances  often  misled  the  French  troops  in  Egypt  Worn 
out  with  forced  marches,  dying  of  thirst  under  the  scorching  heat  of 
an  African  sun,  and  choked  by  the  cloads  of  sand  that  filled  the  air, 
they  would  rush  headlong  toward  the  fiutcied  ahoie  before  them,  but 
the  delusive  shore,  alas !  always  fled  farther  and  farther  at  their  ap- 
proach. 

To  the  distinguished  tavarU,  Monge,  who  accompanied  the  French 
expedition  into  Egypt,  is  due  the  elucidation  of  this  phenomenon.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  the  most  rarefied  strata  of  idr,  in  this  case 
being  the  lowermost,  a  luminous  ray  darting  from  an  elevated  object 
toward  the  ground,  deflects  more  and  more  in  consequence  of  refrac- 
tion, up  to  the  moment  when  it  is  reflected  from  a  last  stratum,  as  it 
would  be  from  a  mirror,  and  then  rises  again,  subject  to  a  series  of 
refractions  the  reverse  of  those  first  encountered.  It  thus,  at  last, 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  same  direction  as  though  it 
came  from  a  point  situated  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  presenting  the 
reversed  images  as  they  would  appear  if  he  saw  them  on  the  surface 
of  a  placid  lake. 

Mariners  frequcntiy  get  a  view  of  the  nuroffe  under  circumstances 
the  opposite  of  those  that  we  have  just  set  forth.  The  temperatare 
of  the  sea  being  colder  than  that  of  the  superincumbent  strata  of  air, 
renders  them  less  dense  below  than  above,  and  the  reversed  piot«w« 
of  distant  shores  or  vessels  is  deflned  on  the  atmosphere  itself.    Cap- 


*  From  "  Meteors  and  Meteoric  Rienomena,"  translated  bom  the  French, 
and  in  press  bj  D,  Appleton  &  Co. 
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tain  Seorasby  made  many  such  obserrationa  in  the  waters  of  Green- 
land. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1822,  says  this  accomplished  navigator,  in  one 
of  his  nairatiTes,  the  sun  was  very  warm,  and  the  coast  seemed  suddenly 
to  come  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  nearer.     The  highhnds  were 

rained   so         ^^       . 

much  to  the 
view,  that  we 
coald  see 
them  as  well 
from  the  deck 

of  the  ship  as 

ve  could  pre- 

vioaslr   from 

the    foretop. 

The  ice  on  the 

horizon     as- 
sumed the 

most  singular 

forms ;    huge 

blocks  looked 

like     pillars 

and  colimins ; 

the    icebergs 

and    field-ice 

resembled    a 

chain  of  pris- 
matic   rocks, 

and  at  many 

points  the  ice 
appeared     to 

be  in  the  .air 

at  a  considerable  height  above  the  horizon.  The  ships  that  happened 
to  be  near  us  had  the  most  fantastic  aspect  On  some  of  them  the 
mainsail  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing,  while  the  foresail 
looked  several  times  as  large  as  it  really  is. 

Above  the  ressels,  at  a  distance,  we  saw  an  exact  picture 
of  them,  bat 
reversed  and 
magnified.  In 
some  cases 
this  was  at 
quite  an  ele- 
ntion  above 
the  ship,  but 
then  it  was 
llirsys  small- 
>r  than  the 
iriginaL  For 
«me  minutes 
re  saw  the 
mage  of  a 
easel  that 
fis  really  be- 
jw  the  hori- 
on,  and  one 
Up  was  snr- 
lounted     by 

picture  of 
fo  like  it, 
l>e  one  up- 
gbt  and  the 
ther  revers- 


A  Mirage  at  Sea. 


Tiic  Tata  Morgcna. 


•Vmong  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  miragt, 
le  one  observed  by  Messrs.  Soret  and  Jurine  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
tuch  might  be  correctly  styled  the  laUral  or  horizonlal  mirage,  is  not 
ic  least  curious.  These  gentlemen  were  at  a  window  in  the  second 
:ory  of  a  house  close  to  the  shore,  and  were  looking  with  a  spy-glass 
'.  a  number  of  sail-boats  passing  from  right  to  left  in  the  middle  of 
le  lake,  while,  nearer  to  the  shore,  the  same  fleet  of  boats  appeared 
I  be  sailing  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  I  This  was  an  illusion 
iiilogons  to  the  Egyptian  mirage,  and  explicable  in  the  same  way. 
lose  to  the  shore  the  air  had  been  in  the  shade  a  part  of  the  morn- 


ing, and  was  comparatively  cooler,  wblle  out  in  the  open  lake  it  had 
been  heated  by  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  Hence,  vertieal  strata  of  air  of 
diflhrent  densities  had  remained  motionless,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  pre- 
vailing calm,  and  refraction  had  produced  its  magical  effects  from  side 
to  side,  instead  of  above  and  below,  as  in  the  cases  previously  detailed. 

^_  When,  in- 
stead of  oc- 
curring in  lev- 
el and  regular 
strata,  these 
effects  of  re- 
fraction and 
reflection 
take  place  in 
curved  and  ir- 
regular strata, 
a  mirage  is 
produced  in 
which  the  im- 
ages are  dis- 
torted in  ev- 
ery respect, 
broken  or  re- 
peated over 
and  over  a- 
gain,  and  sep- 
arated  for 
con  siderable 
distan  c  ea 
from  each 
other.  This 
is  what  takes 
place  in  the  fantastic  aiirial  vision  formerly  ascribed  to  the  fairy  Fata 
Morgana,  and  sometimes  attracts  multitudes  to  the  seashore  at  Na- 
ple3,  and  at  Reggio,  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 

"  For  an  extent  of  several  miles  along  the  coast  of  Sicily,"  says  an 
eye-witness  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  "  I  saw  the  sea  assume  the 

appearance  of 
a  chain  of 
gloomy  moun- 
tains, while 
the  waters  in 
the  direction 
of  Calabria 
remained  per- 
fectly smooth. 
Above  them 
were  seen,  in 
chiaro-dcuro, 
a  range  of 
many  thou- 
sand pillars, 
all  of  equal 
height,  dis- 
tance, and 
degrees  of 
light  and 
shade.  In  the 

twinkling  of 
an  eye,  these 
pilasters  lost 
half  their 
height,  and 
seemed  to 
bend  over,  and  resolve  themselves  into  arches  and  arcades  like  the 
old  Roman  aqueducts.  Then,  a  cornice  formed  along  the  top,  and 
an  endless  number  of  castles,  all  alike,  appeared.  These  presently 
faded  away  into  towers  that  vanished  also,  leaving  nothing  visible  but 
a  long  colonade,  succeeded,  in  its  turn,  by  windows,  and  then  by 
pines  and  cypresses,  also  indefinitely  repeated." 

Sometimes  these  objects  are  depicted  in  the  sky  at  a  great  height 
above  the  ground.  On  such  occasions  some  of  them  are  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, while  others  are  at  rest  Their  outUnes  often  gleam  with  rain- 
bow colors,  and,  as  the  light  augments,  then-  form  becomes  more  and 
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more  aSrial,  antil  they  melt  awsy  and  dia^pear  when  the  son  ghines 
forth  in  all  its  splendor. 

Bemaidin  de  Saint  I^erre  rdatee  tbe  following  incidents : 
"  A  rery  singular  phenomenon  was  onoe  described  to  me  by  our 
celebrated  painter  Temet,  who  was  my  friend.  During  his  youth,  when 
in  Italy,  he  devoted  himself  particulariy  to  the  study  of  the  sky,  a  more 
interesting  branch  of  his  art,  no  doubt,  than  the  study  of  the  antique, 
since  it  is  from  the  sources  of  light  that  the  colors  and  aerial  perspec- 
tives issue  that  form  the  charm  of  pictures,  as  well  as  of  nature  itself. 
Yemet,  in  order  to  fix  their  variations,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  paint- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  a  book  all  the  shadings  of  each  principal  color, 
and  then  had  marked  them  with  different  numbers.  When  he  was  de- 
signing a  sky,  ailer  having  sketched  out  his  rough  draft,  and  the  forms 
of  the  clouds,  he  would  rapidly  note  down  all  the  fugitive  tints  on  his 
canvas,  with  figures  corresponding  to  those  in  his  book,  and  then  color 
them  at  his  leisure.  One  day  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  in  the 
sky  the  appearance  of  a  city  reversed.  He  cotdd  perfectly  distinguish 
the  steeples,  the  towers,  and  the  houses.  He  hurriedly  made  a  sketch 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  then,  determined  to  know  the  cause  of  it,  he 
set  out  following  the  direction  of  the  wind  into  the  mountains.  But, 
what  was  his  surprise  when,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  he  found  the 
very  city  the  spectre  of  which  he  had  beheld  in  the  sky,  and  had  a 
sketch  of  it  in  his  portfoUo." 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  effects  of  mirage  that  we  must  attribute  the 
extraordinary  faculty  of  sight  once  so  famous  on  the  TU  de  Franet. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  colonist,  named  Bottineau,  could 
make  out  vessels  below  the  horizon,  which  were  still  a  considerable 
distance.  The  new  science  which  he  pretended  to  have  constructed  by 
combining  the  effects  produced  by  distant  objects,  npon  the  water  and 
upon  the  atmosphere,  he  called  Nautcopy.  He  went  to  Paris,  provided 
with  letters  from  the  intendant  and  the  governor  of  the  island,  attest- 
ing the  reality  of  his  discovery ;  but  he  could  not  even  succeed  in  ob- 
taining an  audience  with  H.  de  Castries,  who  was  then  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine. No  one  took  the  pains  to  investigate  the  means  by  which  he 
mastered  such  surprising  results.  In  the  latter,  Arago  was  not  alto- 
gether an  unbeliever,  as  we  glean  from  his  efforts  to  discover  whether 
certain  phenomena  of  the  twilight,  in  which  the  shadows  of  distant 
mountains  probably  play  a  part,  would  not  help  to  clear  up  this  im- 
portant secret.  The  poor  colonist  returned  to  his  home,  on  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  he  was  afterward  seen  passing  most  of  his  time  until  he 
died,  on  the  seashore,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  horizon,  and  continuing  to 
excite  the  amazement  of  all  by  the  accuracy  of  his  predictions. 


HEREDITARY   GENIUS. 

IT  is  weU  known  that  in  the  realm  of  horsehood  there  is  a  close 
ralatiott  between  breed  and  speed ;  does  this  law  of  transmitted 
qualities  extend  to  man  and  to  the  mind  of  man  ?  Are  those  higher 
mental  traits,  which  we  name  talent  or  genius,  inherited  like  physical 
peculiarities  ?  A  n^ative  answer  has  been  usually  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  everybody  can  cite  instances  of  gifted  parents  having  mediocre 
childran,  which  are  held  as  Justifying  disbelief  in  the  doctrine.  It  be- 
^s,  however,  to  be  suspected  that  the  old  and  prevalent  idea  is  an 
incorrect  one,  and  must  soon  be  consigned  to  the  category  of  "  popular 
errors."  The  recent  assiduous  study  of  biological  science,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  unfold  the  laws  of  lii^  has  thrown  important  light  npon 
the  subject  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  yields  accumulating  proof 
that  mind  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Francas  Galton,  a  distinguished  English  scientist,  who  has 
devoted  many  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  maintains  that 
the  principle  of  the  descent  of  high  mental  cliaracter  admits  of  fiiU 
proo^  and  he  is  al>out  to  publish  a  work  in  which  the  question  is 
to  be  systematically  treated,  and  which  will  probably  go  &r  toward 
revolutionizing  current  opinion  with  reference  to  it. 

In  an  article  in  Maemillan'i  Magazine,  for  March,  Mr.  Oalton  fore- 
shadows his  method  of  investigation.  It  embraces  first  an  historic  in- 
quiry into  the  hereditary  relations  of  eminent  men  in  England — its 
illustrions  judges,  statesmen,  commanders,  those  distinguished  in  lit- 
erature and  science,  poets,  painters,  musicians,  divines,  and  scholars. 
This  will  be  an  extensive  examination  of  data,  and  will  be  independent 
of  all  theory.  Having  established  bis  case  in  this  manner,  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  an  analyitis  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  explanations  and  the 
determination  of  principles.    In  his  article  he  anticipates  that  portion 


of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  English  judges,  and  the  resuHs  are 
most  interesting. 

The  common  notion  is  that  ability  is  irrespective  of  descent ;  that 
genius  starts  suddenly  into  existence  and  disappears  with  eqnal  ab- 
ruptness, and  that,  therefore,  all  families  have  equal  chances  of  tam- 
ing out  enunent  men.  Mr.  Galton  denies  every  one  of  these  pn^ioBi- 
tions,  and  appeals  to  the  history  of  28S  of  the  first  judges  of  En^aod, 
embracing  a  period  from  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  to 
1866.  As  regards  the  fitct  of  the  eminent  ability  of  these  men,  we  are 
reminded  that  they  held  the  foremost  places  in  the  vast  body  of  the 
legal  profession.  They  are  taken  from  three  thousand  lawyers,  who 
are  themselves  selected  men,  and  it  is  from  those,  by  a  process  of  te- 
selection,  that  the  judges  are  munly  derived.  "  The  migority  of  Eng- 
lish judges  belong  to  a  strongly-marked  type.  They  are  not  men  who 
are  carried  away  by  sentiment,  who  love  secluuon  and  dreams,  but 
they  are  prominent  members  of  a  very  different  class,  one  that  Eng- 
lishmen are  especially  prone  to  honor  for  at  least  the  six  lawful  days 
of  the  week — I  mean  that  they  are  vigorous,  shrewd,  practical,  helpful 
men;  glorying  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  public  life,  tough  in  consti- 
tution and  strong  in  digestion,  valuing  what  money  brings,  aiming  at 
position  and  influence,  and  desiring  to  found  families.  The  vigor  of  a 
judge  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  their  appomt- 
ment  in  the  present  reign  has  been  fifty-seven.  The  labor  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  oCSce  seem  enormous  to  lookers-on,  yet  these  elderly 
men  continue  working  with  ease  for  many  more  years ;  their  average 
age  at  death  is  seventy-five,  and  they  commonly  die  in  harness.  \ow, 
are  these  remarkable  (^fts  and  peculiarities  inherited  by  their  sons  ? 
Bo  the  judges  often  have  sons  who  succeed  in  the  same  career,  and 
whose  success  would  have  been  impossible  if  they  had  not  been  gifted 
with  the  special  qualities  of  their  fathers  ?  " 

In  answer  to  these  questions  Mr.  Galton  states  that  of  the  286 
judges  no  less  than  133,  or  nearly  one-half,  had  one  or  more  Ipnsmen 
of  little  or  no  less  eminence  than  themselves.  There  are  no  less  than 
ten  families  where  both  father  and  son  are  English  judges,  and  the 
same  number  of  other  families  where  either  the  father  or  the  son  is  an 
English  judge,  and  the  son  or  the  father  is  a  high  legal  officer.  There 
arc  five  pairs  of  judges  who  are  brothers,  and  seven  other  judges  who 
had  brothers,  in  high  legal  offices.  In  short,  out  of  the  286  judges 
more  than  one  in  every  nine  of  them  have  been  either  father,  son,  or 
brother  to  another  judge,  and  the  other  high  legal  relationships  have 
been  even  mere  numerous.  It  is  furthermore  significant  that  the 
judges  of  the  very  highest  ability — the  lord-chancellors — illustrate  the 
connection  of  blood  and  talent  still  more  impressively,  twenty-three 
out  of  the  thirty  lord-chancellors  having  had  kinsmen  of  exceptionally 
high  ability. 

If  we  now  take  the  question  in  another  aspect,  as  respects  the 
number  of  persons  of  distinction  appearing  in  a  family,  the  case  be- 
comes still  more  striking.  According  to  the  common  doctrine  that 
ability  is  fortuitous  and  wholly  unconnected  with  breed,  we  are  fkr  with- 
in bounds  in  assuming  that  it  is  ten  to  one,  against  a  man  of  jndge-like 
ability  being  bom  in  any  one  family.  On  this  supposition  there  would 
be  found  only  one  family  in  one  hundred  that  contained  two  eminent 
men,  one  in  one  thousand  that  contained  three,  and  one  in  a  million 
that  contained  six.  But  how  does  this  compare  with  the  families  of 
the  judges  ?  Mr.  Galton  says  that  the  138  English  judges,  who  have 
eminent  l^al  relations,  may  be  grouped  into  ninety-five  families,  and 
that  of  these  there  are  thirty-eight  cases  of  two  eminent  men  in  one 
family ;  forty  cases  of  three ;  five  cases  of  four  or  five,  and  six  cases 
of  six  or  more.  In  view  of  these  facts  Mr.  Galton  remarks :  "  It  is 
therefore  evident  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  ability  is  no^ 
distributed  bap-hazard,  but  that  it  clings  to  certain  families." 

We  cannot  here  give  the  evidence  of  the  larger  generalization  that 
ability  is  gradually  built  up,  so  to  speak,  by  degrees  in  the  ancestry, 
and  conversely  is  dispersed  by  degrees  in  the  descendants.  Mr.  Galton 
remarks  that  "  it  rises  in  a  gradual  and  exceedingly  regular  curve  out 
of  tiie  ordinary  level  of  family  life.  There  is  a  regular  increase  of 
ability  in  the  generations  that  precede  its  culmination,  and  as  regular 
a  decrease  in  those  that  succeed  it  In  the  first  case  the  marriages 
have  been  consentient  to  its  production;  in  the  latter  they  have  been  in- 
capable of  preserving  it  After  three  successive  dilutions  of  the  blood 
the  descendants  of  judges  appear  incapable  of  rising  to  eminence. 
These  results  are  not  surprising  when  compared  with  the  tkr  greater 
length  of  kinship  through  which  features  or  diseases  may  be  trans- 
mitted.   Ability  must  be  based  on  a  triple  footing,  every  leg  of  which 
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luu  to  b«  firmly  planted.  In  order  that  a  man  should  inherit  ability, 
in  tie  concrete,  lie  must  inherit  three  qualities  that  are  separate  and 
independent  of  one  another.  He  must  inherit  capacity  and  zeal  and 
vigor;  for,  unless  these  three,  or,  at  the  very  least,  two  of  them,  are 
combined,  he  cannot  hope  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  The  prob- 
ability sgvnst  inheriting  a  combination  of  qualities  not  correlated  to- 
gether is  necessarily  far  greater  than  it  is  agdnst  inheriting  any  one 
of  than." 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

BT  IHK  AOTHOR  OV  "THK  BACHSLOB  OF  THC  ALBAKT." 
CHAPTER  n.— THE  LEOKE  D'OBO. 

THE  lake  and  little  town  of  Orta,  now  as  familiar  as  Hampstead 
Heath  to  every  cockney  tourist,  were  at  the  period  In  qneation 
not  madi  better  known  than  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  or  the  gorges  of 
the  Serra  Morena.  The  situation  of  the  inn,  under  which  our  travel- 
lers landed,  is  charming,  it  stands  out  so  picturesquely  into  the  glassy 
vater,  with  its  roses  dropping  thdr  leaves,  and  its  vines  their  clusters 
upon  its  breast  The  Leone  d'Oro,  which  still  exists  (flourishing  would 
be  too  much  to  say),  is  fairly  entitled  to  add  a  small  percentage  to  its 
bills,  on  the  score  of  its  position,  and  the  delicious  views  from  its  win- 
dows and  galleries,  opening  on  the  lake. 

When  Alexander,  leaving  his  wearied  and  disconsolate  companion 
sitting,  enveloped  in  a  Scotch  plaid,  as  If  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn,  on 
a  bench  of  white  marble  which  was  still  warm  (for  at  Orta  it  had  not 
nined  at  all),  entered  the  vestibule,  the  little  inn  seemed  either  de- 
serted or  asleep.  He  looked  about  for  a  bell,  but  probably  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  town,  save  those  of  the  a^acent  convent,  or  in 
the  campanile  of  the  parish  church.  He  liked  the  Leone  d'Oro  all  the 
more  for  having  no  bells.  So  he  passed  into  a  room  that  seemed  to 
aim  at  being  a  lalU-d^mangtr,  but  finding  this  also  as  still  and  empty 
as  a  rifled  tomb  at  Thebes  or  Fersepolis,  he  made  his  way  to  a  place 
that  affected  to  be  a  kitchen,  but  was  also  forsaken,  and  in  tempera- 
ture felt  alarmingly  like  a  grotto.  This  was  discouraging,  but  ere  he 
had  dme  to  be  provoked,  the  hostess  made  her  appearance,  seemingly 
by  acddent,  a  comely  woman  of  middle  age,  whose  cosy  person  con- 
tiaited  favorably  with  the  desolate  state  of  her  house,  and  whose 
bright  and  affable  eyes  were  pledges  of  at  least  a  hearty  good-will  to 
do  the  best  she  could  for  her  customers.  Aided,  perhaps,  more  by  his 
own  good  looks  (for  Alexander  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with  clus- 
tering brown  hidr,  and  had  bright  eyes  in  his  head)  than  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  good  woman's  tongue,  he  soon  came  to  a  perfect  tmder- 
standing  wiA  her,  and  his  first  care  was  to  provide  a  comfortable 
room  for  Woodville,  and  see  that  his  sheets  were  wdl  aired,  a  point 
•hoot  which  he  was  not  a  little  pimctilious. 

A  common  apartment  looking  out  on  the  water  was,  of  course,  in- 
dispaiaable,  and  on  that  point  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  he  might  have 
had  all  the  rooms  in  the  albergo ;  the  wide  world  of  the  Leone  d'Oro 
was  all  his  own.  IQs  own  little  chamber  was  one  of  a  suite  of  similar 
rooms,  all  of  which  opened  upon  the  airy  gallery  already  mentioned ; 
it  Ind  the  merit  of  being  clean,  though  rudely  Aimished,  and  was 
cortamed  with  a  glorious  old  vine,  which  twisted  itself  like  a  great 
serpent  round  the  pillars  that  supported  it,  pushing  its  lithe  branches 
through  every  Interstice  of  the  balustrade,  from  which  he  could  have 
icofffdi  plump  down  into  the  lake. 

WoodviUe  was  too  indisposed — whether  it  was  fancy  or  not — to 
want  any  thing  but  some  posset  or  another,  with  a  thimblefbl  of 
brandy  from  his  own  flask  in  it,  which  posset,  when  his  friend  had  or- 
dered, he  prudently  left  Uie  subject  of  his  own  dinner,  or  rather  supper, 
to  the  landlady's  discretion,  confiding,  however,  more  in  her  good  dis- 
positJoDs  than  in  her  power  to  give  effect  to  them.  But  there  were 
always  ^gs,  coffee,  and  fruit ;  the  lake  was  sure  to  furnish  some  fish, 
md  at  that  period  a  flask  of  tolerable  wine  was  not  so  hard  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Italy  as  it  was  in  later  years,  after  the  divine  grape  caught 
the  distemper,  which  caused  you  and  me,  and  all  honest  fellows,  such 
deep  and  heartfelt  concern. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  drink  was  ready,  Alexander  took  it  himself 
to  WoodviUe,  whom  he  found  sitUng  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  in  a  queer 
old  dressing-gown,  his  hands  miserably  folded,  and  so  dismal  that  he 
might  have  sat  for  a  picture  of  blameless  insolvency.  It  was  hard  to 
help  langliing  at  the  length  of  his  face,  long  enough  at  all  times,  but 
sow  longer  than  ever,  he  was  so  chop-fallen,  and  besides  a  two  days' 


growth  of  a  sandy  beard  added  something  mildly  savage  to  his  phys- 
iognomy. No  doubt  he  was  inwardly  execrating  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
moimtains,  lakes,  forests,  and  waterfalls,  and  all  that  had  tempted  him 
to  leave  his  tranquil  garret  in  Paris  to  be  drenched  to  the  skin  on  the 
top  of  Monterone.  Alexander  knew  all  this  perfectly  well,  but  he  did 
not  know  the  worst  and  most  indescribable  of  the  poor  artist's  griev- 
ances, which  related  to  his  six  hours'  ude  on  the  back  of  the  donkey. 
He  was  just  recording  a  vow  that  no  force,  persuasion,  or  atgimfient, 
should  ever  induce  him  agun  to  expose  himself  to  such  torture  and  in- 
dignity, particularly  as  his  box  was  provided  neither  with  spermaceti 
nor  diachyltui,  when  Alexander  came  in ;  and  hoping  to  cheer  his 
friend,  while  he  was  dropping  the  cognac  into  Ute  drink,  be  repeated 
what  he  had  gathered  fh>m  the  landlady  about  the  weather,  that 
such  a  morning  as  they  had  on  the  hills  was  quite  excq;>tional  at  that 
seasoiL 

"  I  suspect  the  exceptions  are  tolerably  fi«quent,"  grunted  the  de- 
jected artist 

"  But  you  know,"  said  his  friend,  soothinj^y,  as  yon  talk  to  a  peev- 
ish child,  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule." 

"  From  which,  I  suppose,"  muttered  Woodville,  "  we  are  to  infer 
that  the  more  numerous  the  exceptions  the  stronger  the  proof.  I 
know  to  my  cost  what  exceptional  weather  means ;  I  never  went  any- 
where in  my  life  at  home  or  abroad  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday,  or  change 
of  air,  or  climate,  without  finding  it  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  I 
had  been  promised — but  it  was  always  exceptional — ^that  was  always 
the  word." 

Alexander  knew  this  pettish  fit  would  pass  with  a  good  night's 
rest,  but  not  before  it,  so  he  made  as  if  his  dinner  was  cooling,  and 
left  his  companion  to  get  into  bed.  But  there  was  stiU  a  moment  to 
spare  before  his  dinner  came,  and  from  the  balcony  through  the  foliage 
of  the  old  vine  he  ei^oyed  a  view  which  repaid  him  for  what  he  had 
been  cheated  of  in  the  morning.  If  he  missed  the  sunrise,  there  was 
a  sunset  to  make  him  amends.  The  lake  glowed  with  all  the  lovely 
combinations  of  color  which  you  see  on  the  necks  of  doves,  or  breasts 
of  golden  pheasants,  the  sky  lending  its  glories  liberally  to  the  im- 
ruffled  water.  The  terraces  and  white  walls  of  San  Giulio  were  bathed 
in  rose,  rapidly  deepening  to  vermilion ;  the  motmtidns  seemed  press- 
ing in  all  round  as  it  were  to  take  charge  for  the  night  of  the  sleeping 
beauty  of  the  lake,  and  the  hamlet  on  the  opposite  side  seemed  already 
buried  in  slumber  under  the  shadows  of  the  great  chestnuts  for  which 
Orta  is  filmed.  The  languor  of  the  hour  and  the  dime  was  over  every 
thing,  but  it  was  the  languor  of  life,  and  the  scenery  pleased  Alexander 
more  than  the  severer  beauty  north  of  the  Alps,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  more  in  tune  with  tiie  boldness  and  vigor  of  his 
character.  But  the  handsome  young  lawyer  was  as  genial  and  sociid 
as  he  was  strong,  and  the  Alps  rose  in  his  esteem  when  he  saw  their 
savage  grandeur  softened,  as  it  was  here,  by  all  the  varied  opulence  of 
Italian  vegetatioiu  The  convent  bells,  too,  which  were  now  filling  the 
air  with  tinkling  music  from  the  a(^'acent  heists  dedicated  to  St 
Francis  (suggesting  refection,  while  perhaps  they  only  meant  to  invite 
him  to  prayer),  disposed  him  to  be  even  more  than  social,  even  to  be 
convivial,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  called  to  supper,  and, 
through  the  defection  of  his  friend,  was  ibrced  to  sit  down  to  it 
alone. 

There  are  men  who  will  tell  you  solitude  spoils  their  appetite ;  bnt 
Alexander  was  not  a  man  of  that  kind,  and  though  he  preferred  com- 
pany, the  want  of  it  did  not  prevent  him  fW>m  doing  justice  to  the 
omelet,  the  frittura,  and  roast  fowl,  which  were  set  before  him,  and 
which,  with  cheese,  coffee,  and  a  bottie  of  the  best  wine  to  be  had, 
proved  the  resources  of  the  Leone  d'Oro  not  so  deficient  as  first  ap- 
pearances threatened.  In  short,  he  thought  all  so  good  that  his  won- 
der grew  how  such  cheer  was  to  be  had  in  an  inn  which  could  only 
boast  of  two  guests  in  the  height  of  the  simimer.  "  Can  it  really  be 
true,"  he  asked  himself,  "  that  no  travellers  before  oursdves  have  ever 
had  the  good  sense  to  torn  aside  from  the  beaten  route  to  visit  this  a^ 

tractive  spot? 

'  Are  we  the  first 
That  ever  burst 
Into  this  eUent  lake  f" 

It  was  not  very  likely,  in  such  circumstances,  that  they  kept  a 
travellers'  book,  but  the  rarity  of  a  guest  would  perhaps  make  them 
the  more  careful  to  record  the  arrival  of  one,  when  such  a  secular 
event  occurred. 

At  all  events  he  would  ask  the  question.  The  Leone  d'Oro  did 
keep  a  book.    If  it  had  few  visitors  it  made  the  most  of  them.    The 
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book  was  brought  bim,  but  he  turned  OTer  the  entries  of  seven  years, 
scarcely  finding  the  names  of  as  many  Englishmen.  For  the  last  three 
years,  however,  the  names  of  a  Mr.  and  Miss  Evelyn  appeared  uiu- 
formly  in  August,  and,  with  a  curious  precision,  always  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month.  They  had,  moreover,  as  the  entries  showed,  al- 
ways come  from  a  place  called  La  Tour,  which  Alexander  learned  from 
his  itinerary  was  a  town  in  the  Vaudois  country,  so  renowned  in  his- 
tory for  the  strug- 
gles and  sufferings 
of  its  people  in  the 
cause  of  religious 
liberty. 

"  Three  times ! " 
thought  Alexander. 
"  The  Evelyns,  who- 
ever they  are,  if  they 
are  not  the  original 
discoverers  of  Orta, 
know  at  least  how 
to  appreciate  it  I 
honor  their  constan- 
cy, but  I  fear  it  is 
exhausted ;  already 
they  are  a  day  be- 
hind thtir  time,  so 
they  will  probably 
return  no  more." 

With  these  re- 
flections he  drank 
the  last  glass  of  his 
bottle,  strolled  to 
the  top  of  the  Monte 
Sacro  by  what  re- 
mained of  twilight, 
and  went  to  his  bed. 


CHAPTKB  m. 
THB  enui  aw  bdbiness. 

At  Orta  they  do 
not  eat  their  night- 
ingales and  thrushes 
so  systematically  as 
is  the  general  bar- 
barous usage  in  It- 
aly— at  least,  they 
had  not  eaten  them 
all  up  at  the  pe- 
riod of  our  story; 
for  there  remained 
a  choir  quite  large 
enough,  at  least, 
with  the  help  of 
the  convent-bells,  to 
have  roused  Hr. 
Alexander  at  a  very 
early  hour,  had  be 
not  required  a  little 
more  of  Nature's 
soft    nursing    than 

usual  to  set  him  up  after  the  fatigues  of  the  last  two  days.  In  fact, 
he  slept  until  near  seven,  and  even  then  lay  on  his  back  for  a  few 
minutes,  which  was  also  aeainsthis  usage,  just  to  deliberate  what  might 
be  done  before  breakfast,  aa  well  as  during  the  day. 

While  his  thoughts  were  thus  occupied,  he  fancied  he  hcai-d  a  stir- 
ling  and  rustling  in  a  room  adjoining  his  own,  and  which  he  now  per- 
ceived was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  slight,  and  perhaps  temporary 
partition.  He  knew  it  was  not  Woodville's,  for  that  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  corridor.  Presently  a  voice,  or  voices,  were  also 
audible ;  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  they  were  female  voices.  One 
was  remarkably  articulate  and  silvery,  and  evidently  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl 


"  Ha,"  said  Alexander  to  himself,  "  this  is  Miss  Evelyn,  no  doubt  \ 
they  must  have  arrived  during  the  night,  or  at  a  very  early  hour  this 
morning.  They  are  tolerably  punctual,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
say." 

He  now  beard  the  casement  opened,  which  gave  access,  Uke  his 
own,  to  the  vine-wreathed  balcony,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  lady, 
with  the  more  youthful  and  articulate  voice,  broke  forth  into  a  r^ 

turous    address    to 
the  lake,  of  which, 
without    hearing 
every  word,  he  was 
easily  able  to  gath- 
er the  tenor.     She 
vowed  it  was  love- 
lier   than  she   had 
ever  seen  it  before ;    ^ 
she  said  the  foliage 
was  richer,  the  roses 
sweeter,  the  grapes 
larger — every  thing 
was  more  beauteous 
than  ever.  Over  and 
over  again  she  vow- 
ed it  was  the  sweet- 
est spot  in  all  the 
world,  and  once  or 
twice  she  even  called 
the  lake  her  own, 
which  made  Alexan- 
der think  that  she 
must    indeed    have 
been    the    original 
discoverer. 

After  this  burst 
of  ^rlish  enthusi- 
asm, her  tone  was  a 
little  altered,  but 
still  her  next-room 
neighbor  could  col- 
lect very  distinctly 
that  she  was  de- 
lighted on  her  fath- 
er's account,  even 
more  than  her  own. 
to  find  herself  once 
more  at  "  the  dear, 
quiet,  old  Leone 
d'Oro." 

The  next  observ- 
ation was  addressed 
to  her  companion, 
who  was  probably 
her  maid. 

"I  trust,  Han- 
nah, we  are  the  only 
people  in  the 
house?" 

Alexander  lost 
the  reply,  but  it 
must  have  been  in 
the  affirmative,  for 
the  mistress  was 
heard  to  say  that  more  visitors  would  destroy  the  charm  of  Orta  and 
quite  ruin  the  Leone  d'Oro. 

It  was  a  pleasant  idea  of  Miss  Evelyn's,  that  of  an  inn  mined  by 
its  guests ! 

She  seemed  next  to  be  inquiring  about  some  books,  hoping  nothing 
had  been  left  behind  ;  and  she  called  for  a  certain  list  in  a  different 
key  from  her  rapturous  tpeech  at  the  window — not  at  all  harsh  or  vixi- 
enish,  only  a  little  dry  and  peremptory.  The  list  must  have  been 
handed  to  her,  for  Alexander  could  hear  her  murmuring  over  a  num- 
ber of  names  in  succession,  obviously  telling  off  the  volumes  they  re- 
ferred to,  which  appeared  to  be  all  forthcoming,  except  a  certain  ac- 
count-book, about  which  there  was  a  to-do.    The  title  of  the  missixi^ 
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book  soonded  fiuiny  to  Alexander's  ear.  It  was  called  "the  UtUe 
green  Bobbio  account-book,"  <uid  it  would  evidently  be  a  serious  affiur 
for  Hannah  if  the  book  with  this  droU  name  had  by  any  chance  been 
lost  or  even  left  behind. 

All  this  occupied  so  short  a  time,  and  the  young  lawyer's  curiosity 
was  ao  mach  excited,  that  it  only  now  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
ntber  m  a  false  position,  placed  so  as  to  OTerhear  the  conversation  of 
a  lady  who  not  raily  was  not  aware  that  his  room  was  occupied,  bat 
was  under  the  impresaon  that  she  and  her  father  were  the  only  guests 
in  the  house.  To  make  any  sign  now,  by  coughing,  or  in  any  other 
way,  would  be  almost  to  confess  himself  an  eavesdropper ;  so  that  he 
was  qoite  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  when, 
in  a  few  minutes,  both  mistress  and  maid  left  the  room,  probably  to  go 
m  qnest  of  the  missing  treasure. 

You  may  suppose  he  had  plenty  of  food  for  his  thoughts,  and  em- 
plojmoit  for  his  faculties  of  divination,  while  he  made  his  expeditious 
but  not  n^Iigent  toilet,  a  little  more  careful  certainly  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  Evelyns  had  not  arrived.  Alexander  was  not  yet 
much  of  a  lady's  man,  or  a  deep  student  of  the  sex;  but  he  had  never 
been  so  perplexed  as  he  now  found  himself  between  the  conflicting  in- 
dications of  character  out  of  which  his  fancy  had  to  frame  a  notion  of 
Miss  Evdyn,  with  only  her  voice  and  a  few  scraps  of  dialogue  to  guide 
him.  She  was  a  very  young  lady  by  her  enthusiasm,  and  not  so  very 
young  by  her  careful  habits.  She  was  wild  about  scenery,  and  a  mar- 
tmet  with  her  maid ;  had  a  passion  for  roses,  yet  kept  accounts ;  and, 
lastly,  she  arrived  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  yet  she  was  stirring 
before  him.  Was  there  ever  such  a  curious  medley  f  Was  there  ever 
such  a  riddle  of  a  girl  ? 

However,  it  was  not  to  solve  enigmas,  much  less  to  keep  accounts, 
that  he  had  come  to  Orta ;  so,  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  he  sallied 
forth,  mortified  a  little  at  finding  that  he  had  already  lost  so  much  of 
the  morning.  In  the  kitchen,  through  which  he  passed,  having  missed 
his  direct  way  to  the' inn-door,  he  found  my  lady's  maid  (a  tight  girl  of 
thirty,  neatly  dressed  in  a  crisp-blue  calico,  black  apron,  and  smart  cap 
fluttering  with  pink  ribbons)  in  an  altercation  with  the  hostess  on  the 
subject  of  breakfiist,  the  difficulty  arising,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  from 
the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  parties  of  each  other's  tongue.  Hannah 
wanted  new-laid  eggs,  and,  as  the  landlady  neither  understood  English 
nor  French,  at  least  the  French  that  Hannah  spoke,  the  girl  was  re- 
duced to  the  primitive  expedient  descril>ed  in  the  old  rhyme — 

"  If  I  wanted  bread 
My  Jaws  I  set  a-gcing. 
And  asked  for  new-laid  eggs 
By  clapping  bands  and  crowing." 

Throngh  Alexander's  intervention  the  difficulty  was  soon  got  over, 
•sd  the  maid  was  profbse  of  her  thanks  and  courtesies  for  the  assistance 
which  her  obliging  countryman  gave  her  to  settle  it.  Alexander  then 
gave  his  own  instructions  for  breakfast,  at  which  meal  be  expected  to 
be  joined  by  hifi  friend,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  was  half  an  hour 
at  his  disposal,  time  enough  for  a  row  to  the  island  and  back  again. 
On  the  little  quay,  which  was  hard  by,  he  found  an  elderly  gentleman, 
iriio,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Evelyn,  inquiring  about  a  boat  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  for  a  later  hour,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  had  subsided. 
They  saluted  one  another  without  speaking.  Alexander  selected  his 
boat,  and  the  elderly  gentleman  returned  to  the  inn. 


ABOUT  EARS. 


I  HATE  been  asked,  says  Toussenel,  why  the  horse,  which  delights 
in  cleanliness,  muddies  the  water  before  drinking ;  and  why  his 
ears,  erect  in  servitude,  turn  downward  in  the  state  of  liberty,  contrary 
to  what  occurs  in  the  dog. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  easy ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the 
horse  does  not  mean  to  muddy  the  water  which  he  agitates. 

The  horse  is  a  native  of  sandy,  sun-burned  regions,  and  he  rcgoioes 
m  the  toilet — two  reasons  for  loving  the  bath.  But,  as  in  these  coun- 
tries the  rare  and  treacherous  wave  is  the  habitual  resort  of  crocodiles, 
of  leeches  and  electric  eels,  the  horse  paws  the  water  before  entering 
it,  BO  as  to  drive  away  such  vermin ;  and  he  sounds  the  bottom  with 
bis  hoof  to  see  whether  it  be  propiUous  for  his  bath,  for  every  horse 
that  feels  the  water  is  ready  to  roll  in  it 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  answer  requires  a  physiological 
study  of  the  ear. 

The  ear  is  an  organ  destined  to  give  information  by  the  perception 


of  sounds  in  space ;  consequently  the  direction  of  the  ear  of  a  beast 
should  instruct  you  at  once  concerning  its  behavior  and  its  character. 
The  ear  of  the  hare,  directed  backward,  tells  you  that  this  poor  ani- 
mal is  destined  to  be  chased.  This  direction  of  its  channel  of  sound 
announces  the  especial  object  of  the  organ,  viz.,  to  inform  the  fugitive 
of  the  number  and  the  swiftness  of  his  pursuns. 

But,  if  the  ear  of  the  beast  chased  is  tamed  backward,  so  cannot 
be  the  ear  of  the  pursuer,  of  the  fox,  or  the  wolf,  or  the  hunUng-dog. 

The  ear  of  these  foreen  assumes,  in  fact,  an  opposite  direction. 
The  primitive  himting-dogs — the  greyhound  and  the  shepherd's  dog, 
wliich  only  hunt  by  running  down  their  game — ^will  then  have  their 
ears  strai^t,  and  the  auditory  canal  directed  forward.  The  weasel, 
the  cat,  even  the  fox,  which  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  among  the 
branches  overhead,  will  have  their  ears  large,  expanded,  and  fitted  to 
percdve  littie  noises  above  them. 

The  horse,  in  his  wild  state,  wanders  in  pasturing,  but  does  not 
hunt ;  he  has  no  man  in  charge,  and  grazes  with  his  head  low.  The 
conduit  of  the  ear  is  then  directed  toward  the  soil,  which  is  the  best 
of  all  conductors  of  sound,  and  which  transmits  to  it  that  of  the 
march  and  the  voices  of  the  enemy. 

But,  when  the  horse  has  once  accepted  the  companionship  of  man's 
labors  and  dangers,  other  duties  are  incumbent  on  him  in  this  capa- 
city, and  he  changes  his  bearing  along  with  his  diet  As  soon  as,  with 
this  change  of  spirit,  he  must  take  the  lead,  and  guide  his  rider  in  the 
dark,  he  raises  his  ear  like  the  greyhound,  so  as  to  catch  every  sound 
in  front  of  him.  By  virtue  of  the  same  principle,  the  setter  dog,  when 
made  to  quit  running  down  his  game,  ceases  to  hold  his  ear  straight, 
and  wears  it  like  the  mummy. 

Why,  then,  all  dogs  of  running  breeds  ought  to  carry  thdr  ears 
straight,  like  the  greyhound  and  the  Arabian  horse  ?  Certainly ;  and 
you  are  up  to  your  ears  in  the  truth. 

Pallas,  cited  by  Cuvier  (" Eigne  Animal"),  has  also  noted  the 
downward  cast  of  the  ear  in  a  wild  colt  caught  upon  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  and  which  became  extremely  docile. 

The  horse  has  two  muscles  of  the  ear  peculiar  to  himself  among 
animals,  and  which  give  it  a  varied  freedom  of  movements. 

The  ears  of  the  mole  close  by  a  sphincter  muscle  which  excludes 
the  dirt.  In  the  owl  and  the  bat  tribes,  this  organ  has  remarkable 
developments — ^in  some  of  the  latter  (to  which  it  gives  name)  being  as 
large  as  the  rest  of  their  body,  and  completing  that  grotesque  appear- 
ance which  has  made  them  a  favorite  type  of  the  hobgoblin. 

SKETCHES  OF  EARLY  LIFE  IN  BOSTON. 
No.  n. 

HOW  THKT  TRIED  TO  BBGULATE  LIFE  AND  MANNEBB  IS  BOSTON. 

IN  its  social  aspeote,  life  in  Boston  daring  the  earlier  years 
of  its  settlement  was  altogether  unique.  When  the  nine- 
o'clock  bell  rang  at  night,  it  was  the  signal  for  all  wanderers  in 
the  streets  to  betake  themselves  to  their  respective  habitations ; 
and  "  presently  the  constables  walked  the  rounds  to  see  good 
order  kept,  and  to  take  up  loose  people."  The  curfew  still  tolls, 
not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
New  England ;  at  this  signal,  however,  the  lights  are  not  ex- 
tinguished, neither  are  the  embers  on  the  hearth-stone  covered 
with  ashes — embers  and  hearth-stones  for  the  most  part  belong 
to  the  past ;  patriots  must  now  swear,  if  they  swear  at  all,  "  by 
their  fumouses  and  registers " — nor  does  silence  reign  in  the 
streets.  In  modem  times,  the  season  of  festivity  begins  at  the 
hoar  when  our  good  fathers  and  mothers  consigned  themselves 
to  saintly  slumbers. 

On  every  Saturday  morning,  aU  persons  residing  in  Boston, 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  drilled  on  the  Common,  and,  after  the 
companies  were  formed  in  order,  we  read  that  "  a  certain  space 
of  time  was  allotted  to  private  devotion,  after  which  the  officer 
in  command  prayed  aloud  for  a  season."  At  the  close  of  the 
drill,  another  season  of  devotion  followed.  "  The  poor  Indian  " 
could  testify  that  these  men  were  not  backward  in  the  day  of 
battle,  because  they  prayed  before  they  fought. 

In  these  days,  when  contractors  under  government  are  sup- 
posed to  enrich  themselves  in  so  many  illegitimate  ways,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  some  of  our  cities  is  so  much  enhanced 
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by  the  frandolent  transactionB  of  officials,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
how  differently  such  things  were  managed  by  the  settlers  of 
Boston.  The  first  public  contract  which  they  made  was  for  the 
erection  of  a  framework  of  timber,  then  called  the  "  Bilboes," 
on  which  offenders  were  exhibited  with  some  badge  of  shame 
— nsoally  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a  letter  upon  it,  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  their  crime — suspended  around  their  neck, 
or  perhaps  publicly  scourged ;  and  this  structure  was  usually 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  meeting-house  door.  The  bilboes 
having  been  constructed,  duly  examined  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  bills  audited,  the  first  person  that  was  sentenced  to  occupy 
the  machine  was  the  carpenter  who  built  it,  "  in  consideration 
of  his  excessive  charges  for  the  work." 

In  the  good  old  times  of  which  we  write,  it  is  evident  that 
the  evils  of  intemperance  were  as  great  as  they  have  ever  been 
in  any  portion  of  our  history.  Mr.  Winthrop  complains  bitterly 
of  the  amount  of  hot  drinks  consumed  by  the  young  people  on 
hoard  the  Arbella  during  the  voyage  fr«m  Southampton  to 
America ;  and  every  art  of  legislation  was  devised  to  check  the 
ravages  of  this  vice,  short  of  absolute  prohibition,  or  any  re- 
striction upon  the  private  use,  by  the  more  respectable  members 
of  society,  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  in  the  statute  "  the 
good  creature  of  God."  Mr.  John  Josselyn,  gent.,  who  visited 
Boston  eight  years  after  its  settlement,  says:  "I  found  two 
houses  of  entertainment,  called  ordinaries,  into  which  if  a 
stranger  went,  he  was  presently  followed  by  one  appointed  to 
that  office,  who  would  thrust  himself  into  his  company  unin- 
vited, and,  if  he  called  for  more  drink  than  the  officer,  in  his 
judgment,  thought  he  could  soberly  bear  away,  he  would  pres- 
ently countermand  it,  and  appoint  the  proportion  beyond  which 
he  could  not  get  one  drop." 

The  custom  of  "drinking  one  to  another,  which  draweth 
the  abominable  practice  of  drinking  healths,"  is  positively  for- 
bidden by  law.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  General 
Court  for  this  order,  are  the  following : 

"  1.  It  was  a  thing  of  no  good  use. 

"  2.  It  was  an  inducement  to  drunkenness,  and  occasion  of 
quarrelling  and  bloodshed. 

"  8.  It  oeeoiioned  much  watte  of  wine  and  ieer. 

"4.  It  was  very  troublesome  to  many,  especially  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  feast,  who  were  forced  thereby  to  drink 
more  oft  than  fhey  would." 

Drinking  with  disreputable  associates,  more  especially  if  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  judicious  and  timely  remarks  on  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  also  appears  to  have  brought  the  offender 
under  the  reproof  of  the  magistrate.  Thus  "  Bei\j.  Hubbard  is 
solemnly  admonished  of  his  failing  for  being  in  company  with 
James  Brown  and  the  r^  and  often  drinking  of  the  strong- 
water  bottle  with  them,  and  not  reproving  them." 

A  man,  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  the  year  1688,  was  sen- 
tenced to  attend  every  day  upon  the  session  of  the  General 
Court,  and  in  their  presence  wear  the  ominous  scarlet  cloth, 
with  the  letter  D  inscribed  upon  it.  The  thought  will  here 
suggest  itself^  whether  some  such  exhibition  as  this  might  not 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  our  modem  representative  assem- 
blies, and  also  whether  the  general  aspect  of  these  bodies  would 
not  be  somewhat  enlivened  if  the  erring  member*  thereof  were 
adorned  in  like  manner  with  scarlet. 

Some  time  before  the  transfer  of  the  patent  to  America,  a 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to 
this  effect :  "  We  especially  desire  you  to  take  care  that  no  to- 
bacco be  planted  under  your  government,  unless  it  be  some 
small  quantity  for  mere  necessity  and  for  physic,  for  preserva- 
tion of  their  healths ;  and  that  the  same  be  taken  privately  by 
aneient  men,  and  none  other."  It  would  appear  as  though 
"  the  ancient  men "  were  a  little  inclined  to  monopolize  the 
poisonous  weed. 

A  few  years  later,  we  find  that  the  court  felt  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  relax  in  some  degree  the  rigidity  of  the  law ;  for  it  is 
ordered  "that  no  person  shall  take  any  tobacco  publicly ;  and 


every  one  shall  pay  one  penny  for  every  time  he  is  convicted 
for  taking  tobacco  in  any  place."  Still  later,  the  law  is  again 
modified :  "  It  is  further  ordered,  that  no  person  shall  take  to- 
bacco privately,  in  his  own  house,  or  in  the  house  of  another, 
h^ore  stranger*;  imd  that  two  or  more  shall  not  take  it  to- 
gether, anywhere,  under  the  penalty  of  eleven  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  every  offence." 

From  the  tone  of  legislation  adopted  soon  after  this,  we  may 
infer  that  the  early  settlers  of  Boston  found  it  as  hard  to  regu- 
late such  matters  as  these  by  law  as  their  posterity  have  proved 
it  to  be.  "  This  court,  finding  that,  since  the  passage  of  the 
former  laws  against  tobacco,  the  same  is  more  abused  than  b^ore, 
it  is  therefore  ordered  that  no  man  shall  take  any  tobacco  in 
the  fields,  except  in  his  journey  or  at  meal-times,  upon  pain  of 
twelvepence  for  every  offence ;  nor  shall  take  any  tobacco  in 
any  inn  or  common  victualling-house,  except  in  a  private  room 
there,  so  as  neither  the  master  of  the  same  house,  nor  any  other 
guests  there,  shall  take  offence  thereat."  Constables  are  frirther 
charged  "  to  take  special  notice  of  common  coasters,  unprofit- 
able fowlers,  and  tobacco-takers." 

In  modem  times,  the  only  legislation  that  we  ever  heard  of 
in  this  country,  tuming  to  regulate  the  matter  of  apparel,  was 
the  law  adopted  some  few  years  since  by  Congress,  forbidding 
our  ministers  abroad  to  assume  any  other  than  an  ordinary 
citizen's  dress  on  state  occasions,  it  being  presumed  that  the 
crow-like  appearance  of  an  American  ambassador,  moving 
about  in  sable  simplicity  among  the  gilded  and  scarleted  myr- 
midons of  foreign  courts,  would  be  an  impressive  testimony  to 
the  chaste  and  severe  grandeur  of  republican  institutions.  Any 
attempt  on  the  port  of  our  Legislatures  to  interfere  with  the  or- 
dinary fashions  of  society  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  political 
party  which  proposed  it. 

It  was  not  80  in  the  days  of  which  we  write.  Four  years 
after  the  settiement  of  Boston,  this  whole  matter,  in  its  most 
mmute  details,  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  General  Court, 
when  the  number  of  slashes  in  the  sleeve  was  determined  by 
law;  and  lace,  gold  thread,  gold  or  silver  girdles,  hat-bands, 
belts,  ruffe,  and  beaver  hats,  are  forbidden  any  longer  to  be 
worn,  with  the  proviso  that  those  who  already  have  such  vani- 
ties as  these  in  their  possession  may  wear  them  until  they  are 
worn  out,  always  excepting  "  immoderate  great  sleeves,  slash- 
apparel,  and  long  wigs,"  which  must  see  the  light  no  more. 
With  a  minuteness  that  is  edifying,  the  statute  goes  on  to  say 
that  "no  person  shall  make  or  sell  any  bone  lace,  to  be  worn 
upon  any  garment  or  linen,  upon  pain  of  five  shillings  for  every 
offence,  provided  that  binding  or  small  edging  lace  may  be 
used." 

The  grand  climacteric  of  this  style  of  legislation  appears  in 
an  order  providing  for  the  arraignment  before  the  court  of  any 
person  "  who  should  give  offence  to  his  neighbor  by  the  exces- 
sive length  of  his  hair  I  " 

There  is  a  specialty  in  the  legislation  of  this  period,  which 
is  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  1687, 
"  Geo.  Barlow  for  his  idleness  is  sentenced  to  be  whipt,"  and 
"  Richard  Osborne  is  eiyoined  to  ^ve  an  account  to  the  con- 
stable weekly  how  he  doth  improve  his  tims."  "  Capt.  LoveU  is 
admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carriage."  A  year  or  two 
after,  "  Elizabeth  Chaulkley  is  eigoined  to  make  double  restitu- 
tion for  the  eggs  and  things  which  she  stole ; "  "  John  Grosse, 
for  common  railing,  is  disfranchised ; "  and  "  John  Stone  and 
his  wife  are  admonished  to  make  bigger  bread." 

The  legislative  assembly  of  the  colony  were  perhaps  as  prof- 
itably occupied  in  the  consideration  of  such  matters  as  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  turned  their  attention  to  other 
topics,  which  in  our  day  consume  the  time  of  senators  and 
representatives ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  civilized  com- 
munity could  ever  submit  to  such  an  impertinent  interference 
with  their  domestic  affairs  as  is  involved  in  the  following  order 
of  the  court:  "A  daily  register  shall  be  kept  in  each  family  of 
what  is  done  by  all  and  every  person " — subject,  of  course,  to 
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the  inspection  of  the  legal  authorities.  We  wish  that  a  few  of 
these  family  registers  had  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
posterity.  What  strange  light  they  would  throw  upon  the 
habits  of  the  times  I 

Freedom  of  utterance,  both  in  private  and  in  pnblio,  is  one 
of  the  priceless  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  there  are  none  who 
hold  it  more  sacred  and  predoos  than  the  good  people  now  in- 
heriting the  soil  and  the  virtues  of  the  early  settlers  of  Boston. 
It  might  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that,  among  the  great  re- 
formers and  "  silver-tongued  orators  "  to  whom  that  city  has 
given  birth,  there  are  some  whose  candid  and  trenchant  criti- 
cism of  pnblic  men  and  measares  at  times  borders  upon  vitu- 
peration. Let  us  see  how  these  outspoken  brethren  would 
have  been  treated,  if  they  had  lived  and  talked  some  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago : 

"  Boston,  1632.— Third  Annual  Session  of  the  Oemeral  Court 

"  Ordered,  that  Thos.  £nower  be  set  in  the  bilboes  for 
threatening  the  conrt,  that,  if  he  should  be  punished,  he  would 
nave  it  tried  in  England  whether  he  was  lawfully  punished  or  not. 

"  Ordered,  that  Sam.  Norman  shall  be  whipped  for  saying 
that,  if  the  ministers  who  come  here  will  only  rtdl  against 
England,  it  would  make  them  more  popular  with  many 
persons. 

"Ordered,  that  Ensign  Jennison  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  for  upbraiding  the  court  with  iiynstice,  he  hav- 
ing nttered  these  words — 'I  pray  God  deliver  me  from  this 
court!' — professing  he  had  waited  from  conrt  to  court,  and 
could  not  have  justice  done  him." 

Mr.  AspinwaU  was  discharged  from  being  any  longer  a 
member  of  the  court,  for  afSrming  his  conviction  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  certain  petition  that  had  been  sent  in ;  and  Mr.  Oog- 
geshall  was,  in  like  sort,  dismissed  for  declaring  his  belief  in 
Uie  innocence  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  had  been 
charged  with  teaching  erroneous  doctrine. 

Bobert  Shorthose  was  committed  to  prison  for  remarking  to 
a  bystander  that,  "  if  the  magistrate  had  any  thing  to  say  to 
him,  he  might  come  to  him."  Mr.  Shorthose  was,  however, 
soon  released,  having  become  bonnd,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, to  appear  in  person  at  the  next  session  of  the  court,  and 
to  be  of  good  behavior  in  the  mean  time. 

Thos.  Leohford,  who  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  expressing  his  opinion  of  matters  and  things  in  general  rather 
freely,  "acknowledging  to  the  court  that  he  had  oversTiot  him- 
telf,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  promising  hereafter  to  attend  to  his 
proper  calling,  and  not  to  meddle  with  controversies,  was  dis- 
missed." 

Mr.  Thos.  Makepeace — it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  man  with 
mch  a  name  should  have  exposed  himself  to  oflBcial  censure — 
was  arraigned  before  the  court,  and,  "  because  of  bis  novel  dis- 
poeition,  was  informed  that  we  were  weary  of  him,  unless  he 
reform."  What  would  happen  if  all  persons  in  our  day  pos- 
sessed of  "  a  novel  disposition "  were  liable  to  similar  treat- 
ment? 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  Mr.  Israel  Stoughton  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  intimate  that  the 
Ooort  df  Assistants  were  not  to  be  considered  as,  in  all  re- 
spects, paragons  of  legislation.  The  civil  authorities  at  once 
took  np  the  matter,  and  the  book  is  declared  "  to  have  given 
much  trouble  and  oflfence."  The  pressure  upon  the  author  soon 
becomes  so  severe,  that  regard  for  his  own  safety  impels  him  to 
acknowledge  his  an,  and  at  the  same  time  petition  the  court 
that  they  would  cause  "  said  book  to  be  burnt,  as  weak  and 
offensive."  To  what  depths  of  humiliation  must  Mr.  Stough- 
ton have  been  reduced  before  he  could  be  led  to  pronounce  a 
work,  written  by  his  own  hand  and  bearing  his  name,  to  be  a 
vtai  production !  But  even  this  acknowledgment  did  not  save 
hun  from  punishment 

It  was  not,  however,  only  those  who  railed  against  the  state, 
upon  whom  the  arm  of  the  law  fell ;  the  clerical  profession  were 
also  shielded  from  improper  criticism,  and  protected  in  the  ex- 


ercise of  their  functions  as  teachers  of  religion  against  lay  in> 
trusion,  especially  against  the  interference  of  women  witit  their 
prerogatives.  Perhaps  the  Boston  clergy  would  not  be  as  sen- 
sitive to  the  charge  of  heresy  as  they  were  when  a  stiff-necked 
Antinomian  was  fined  forty  shillings  "  for  aflSrming  that  all  the 
ministers  in  Boston,  except  two  and  perhaps  three,  did  teaeh  a 
covenant  of  works."  The  "covenant  of  works"  is  thought 
somewhat  better  of,  now,  than  it  was  in  those  days. 

Two  pictures  are  brought  before  us  in  the  next  extracts  that 
we  shall  gpive  from  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  which 
may  excite  laughter  or  tears  of  indignation,  according  to  our 
mood: 

"  Ordered,  that  Jane  Hawkins  has  liberty  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  month,  called  May.  And  then  the  mag^trates,  if 
she  does  not  depart  before,  to  dispose  of  her.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  is  not  to  meddle  in  surgery  or  phyric,  drinks, 
plaisters,  or  oUs ;  nor  to  quettion  mattere  of  religion,  except 
with  the  ministers,  for  her  own  satisfaction."  The  doctors  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  the  doctors  of  divinity,  are  protected  by 
this  order. 

The  second  picture  suggests  more  painful  thoughts.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  law,  to  be  found  in  the  statute-book,  a 
woman — ^whose  name  we  shall  suppress,  lest  there  may  be  sur- 
viving relatives  whose  feelings  might  be  wounded — was  con- 
demned to  stand  for  half  an  hour  in  front  of  the  meeting-house 
on  a  lecture-day,  "  with  her  tongue  hanging  from  her  month  in 
a  cleft  stick,  yi>r  speaking  against  the  minister.''''  Suppose  that, 
in  these  days but  we  forbear. 

Neither  did  the  law  fail  to  recognize  the  sacredness  of  pri- 
vate reputation,  and  to  visit  the  slanderer  of  his  neighbor  with 
swift  and  stern  punishment ;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  "  Ordered, 
that  John  Lee  shall  be  whipt  and  fined  for  calling  Mr.  Ludlow 
false-hearted  knave,  hard-hearted  knave,  and  Tieavy  friend.'''' 
We  may  think  that  our  laws  ought  to  protect  us  more  effectu- 
ally than  they  do  against  the  aspersions  of  the  ill-minded ;  but 
it  would  be  hard  if  one  were  liable  to  be  whipped  and  fined  for 
insinuating  that  some  of  his  friends  were  a  littie  lieaty. 

The  restrictions  upon  travel  present  a  very  singular  feature 
in  the  legislation  of  Boston.  The  jealousy  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Massachusetts  and  the  Rhode  Island  colonies  is  easily 
accounted  for ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  show 
itself  in  the  form  manifested  by  an  enactment  where  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  district  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  dan- 
gerous animals  going  about  to  devour.  This  is  the  statute: 
"  AH  persons  from  the  Providence  Plantation  are  forbidden  to 
go  at  large  in  the  Massachusetts  colony ; "  and  a  young  man 
from  Providence,  who  ventured  to  visit  Boston  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  was  actually  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Somewhat  more  inexplicable  is  the  following  act:  "Mr. 
Richard  Brown  is  fined  five  pounds  for  going  to  Connecticut 
without  leave." 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that,  mingled  with  all  this  quaint 
and  often  absurd  legislation,  there  is  not  also  much  which  indi- 
cates great  wisdom  and  forethought.  They  were  wise  men 
who  passed  tiiese  fbolish  laws ;  wise  men  still  continue  to  pass 
foolish  laws.  Who  can  tell  how  some  of  our  doings  will  read 
two  or  three  hundred  years  hence?  While  we  are  casting 
stones  backward,  we  may  be  hit  in  fr«nt 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  show  how  they  conducted  pnblic 
worship  in  Boston. 

BIRTH,  INFANCY,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DEATH 
IN  BULGARIA. 

FROM  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  Bulgarian  is  haunted  by  strange 
customs  and  observances,  such  as  are  little  known  in  Europe. 
When  a  child  is  bom,  the  witch,  who  is  present  officially,  brings  a 
reaping-book  into  the  room,  and  then  proceeds  to  mb  the  infant  all 
over  with  salt,  and  to  fumigate  the  room  in  order  to  drive  away  all  in- 
trorive  evil  spirits  from  the  mother  and  child. 
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'With  the  exception  of  this  batii  of  salt,  a  Bulgarian  child  is  never 
washed  until  he  attains  the  age  of  seven  years ;  and,  for  the  first  years 
of  his  life,  a  piece  of  garlic  (in  the  case  of  a  girl,  one  or  two  coins)  is 
tied  upon  bis  head  to  preserve  him  from  the  evil  eye.  As  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  work,  he  is  surrounded  by  superstitions  which  he  is  obliged 
to  observe :  if  he  fetches  water,  he  must  throw  away  some  of  it ;  if  he 
brings  flour  from  the  mill,  he  most  bum  incense  under  it ;  in  short,  he 
cannot  take  a  step  without  coming  in  contact  with  a  superstition  or  an 
add  (custom),  which,  if  not  respected,  will  avenge  itself  on  him,  and, 
without  counting  the  spirits  who  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  the  forest  or  at 
the  fountain,  his  life  is  flUed  with  fears  which  go  far  to  compensate  for 
its  great  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing. 

When  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  speaks  to  his  parents,  who 
arrange  the  matter  with  those  of  the  lady  chosen,  and  saaty  *  are  sent 
to  propose  in  due  form ;  the  amount  of  the  corbeille  is  settled,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  batch  paraxi,  or  bead-money,  presented  by  the  suitor  to 
the  mother  of  his  intended,  and  then  the  gody,  or  betrothal,  takes 
place.  This  is  a  ceremony  of  great  interest  to  all  Bulgarians,  who 
have  the  same  tastes  as  those  commemorated  in  the  songs  about  their 
great  heroes,  of  which  the  constant  chorus  is — 

"Pakjedeiplje," 
"And  be  eats  and  drinks." 

Thegodyisusoallyheldatthe  houseof  the  girl's  parents,  where  theelder 
guests  sit  around  a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor  and  covered  with  various 
dishes  all  strongly  flavored  with  garlic,  while  the  wine-jug  circulates 
freely  ;  in  another  room  the  young  people  indulge  in  a  similar  repast, 
and  afterward  dance  outside  the  house,  the  giris  singing  songs  at  in- 
tervals. The  young  man  then  brings  in  his  presents,  which  consist  of 
various  articles  of  femimne  clotliing,  several  pairs  of  slippers,  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  a  head-dress  and  necklace  of  gold  or  silver  coins,  and  a 
silver  ^rdle;  the  value  of  these  offerings  is  discussed  by  the  father  of 
tiie  girl,  and  a  fresh  bargain  ensues,  the  suitor  adding  coin  by  coin  to 
the  necklace  till  his  future  father-in-law  is  satisfled,  and,  when  this  re- 
sult is  attained,  all  the  finery  is  placed  in  a  tdmeh,  a  wooden  dish  used 
for  making  bread  and  for  a  cradle.  Then  all  the  guests  set  to  work 
again  at  the  banquet  till  daylight  dawns  upon  the  many  tipsy  and  the 
very  few  sober.  The  next  day  the  young  lady  puts  on  all  the  presents 
of  her  fand,  and  is  considered  as  engaged. 

This  betrothal  is  in  no  ways  a  religious  ceremony,  and  leaves  it 
open  to  either  party  to  break  off  the  engagement,  but  such  a  rupture 
seldom  occurs  ;  the  marriage  never  takes  place  within  six  months  of 
the  gody,  and  is  often  delayed  for  two  or  even  three  years. 

With  some  rare  exceptions,  these  arrangements  are  by  no  means 
love-matches ;  the  young  man  wishes  to  establish  himself  as  head  of 
a  household,  and  chooses  a  wife  as  he  would  a  yoke  of  bufikloes,  look- 
ing upon  her  as  a  machine  for  labor  and  the  probable  mother  of  sons 
who  will  in  time  be  able  to  work  for  him,  and  whom  he  can  beat  as 
hit  father  beat  him  until  he  became  too  strong  to  permit  it — for  a  Bul- 
garian son,  when  he  grows  up,  makes  no  scruple  of  returning  with  in- 
terest the  blows  rec^ved  from  his  father.  Thus  the  bride  is  chosen, 
not  for  the  beauty  of  her  more  or  less  Kalmuck  features,  but  for  the 
mnscular  strength  which  will  render  her  valuable  as  a  beast  of 
burden! 

Sometimes  you  may  meet  with  a  Bulgarian  Lindoro  who  translates 
his  passion  into  the  music  of  the  Gaida,  or  courts  some  stalwart  Bo- 
Bina  by  playfully  throwing  lumps  of  mud  at  her  as  they  meet  at  the 
fountain,  or  who  buys  an  enormous  pair  of  boots  and  spurs  to  attract 
the  attention  of  his  beloved,  and  proves  the  strength  of  his  affection 
by  treading  upon  her  toes. 

But  Lindoro  here,  like  the  true  Lindoro  everywhere,  is  poor,  and 
perhaps  seeks,  by  a  disinterested  love,  to  attract  into  his  own  purse  a 
few  of  the  zecdiini  which  he  needs ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  blasphemy  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  a  country  where  a  powerfully-built 
wife  is  a  good  investment,  instead  of  being  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  marriage  {taadba)  is  prepared  for  by  the  bridegroom's  installa- 
tion in  his  new  house,  and  the  purchase  of  various  domestic  animals,  es- 
pecially a  pair  of  oxen  or  buSkloes,  without  the  possession  of  which  the 
match  would  be  considered  a  very  poor  one  for  the  lady,  if  not  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question ;  when  all  is  ready,  he  sends  his  parents  or 

*  For  tUa  wora  there  1«  no  exact  equivalent  in  EngUsh;  the  twaty  are 
Mends  of  the  yonng  man  who  act  as  his  prozleB  in  the  deUcate  matter  of 
"proposing"— to  the  parents  of  the  lady,  however,  never  to  herself;  the 
latter  ceremony,  wbieb  is  so  mnch  thongfat  of  in  Qigland,  not  being  cna- 
tomaiy  In  Bulgaria. 


his  swaty  to  announce  that  he  wishes  the  ceremony  to  take  plaoe  in 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Duimg  the  week  preceding  the  marriage,  which  is  always  celebrated 
on  a  Sunday,  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  brid^room  prepare  the 
furniture,  etc.,  of  the  new  minage,  the  g^ls  of  the  village  dance  before 
the  house  of  the  bride,  and  the  youths  pay  the  same  compliment  to 
the  brid^TOom.  On  the  Friday  before  the  marriage,  the  presents, 
hung  on  a  cord,  are  exhibited  in  the  bride's  house,  and  she  herself  hu 
her  hair  plaited  into  innumerable  minute  tresses ;  then  she  takes, /or  ttc 
first  and  last  time  in  her  life,  a  complete  bath.  Horrible  as  this  state- 
ment seems,  it  is  the  literal  truth.  Till  the  age  of  seven  years  a  child 
must  not  be  touched  by  water,  and,  although,  after  that  period,  tlie 
face,  hands,  and  feet  may  be  washed,  the  cleansing  of  the  whole  bodj 
would  be  ckok  gunah,  a  great  sin,  and  is  never  practised  by  either  male 
or  female  Bulgarians,  with  the  solitary  exception  mentioned. 

On  the  eventful  Sunday,  when  the  papas  are  ready,  the  ceremony 
takes  place  in  the  church,  if  there  be  one,  or  otherwise  in  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and,  after  the  marriage,  the  happy  couple  are  led  in 
procession  to  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father,  where  the  young  girls 
dance,  com  is  sprinkled  over  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  latter,  her 
face  covered  with  a  veil  (often  scarlet),  kisses  the  hands  of  all  the 
married  women  of  the  village,  rec^ving  in  return  a  fig  from  each  of 
them. 

Then  all  the  usual  feasting  goes  on,  and  all  the  guests  drink  mote 
than  is  good  for  them,  and  the  married  couple  are  shut  up  in  their  own 
house  for  a  week,  dnring  which  time  they  may  neither  go  out  nor  w 
ceive  visits. 

When  this  period  of  imprisonment  is  over,  the  married  women 
fetch  the  bride,  who  carries  two  water-buckets,  to  the  fountain,  ronnd 
which  she  walks  three  times,  preceded  by  the  oldest  of  the  women, 
then  tiie  contents  of  the  buckets  are  thrown  over  her,  she  kisses 
hands  all  round,  and  again  receives  a  present  of  figs. 

The  same  day  she  pays  a  visit  to  her  mother,  and  is  henceforward 
considered  as  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  married  women. 

The  married  women  are  not  generally  allowed  to  join  in  the  vilhgt 
dance,  although  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  amongst  them  occasi<RiaIly 
.  do  so ;  tliis  dance,  which  is  called  in  Russian  bUehok,  is  here  styled 
horo  {Xdpoc),  and  strongly  resembles  the  "  Bomaika's  dull  round."  A 
drcle  of  dancers  is  formed,  the  girls  and  men  holding  each  otirn  by 
tiie  belt  or  girdle,  and  going  ronnd  and  round  for  hours  to  the  muao 
of  the  gaida.  The  motion  is  slow,  monotonous,  and  ungraceful,  but 
the  coup  d'oeil  &om  a  distance  is  picturesque  enough,  from  the  gaudy 
colors  of  the  female  dresses.  In  our  village  the  feminine  taste  for  o^ 
nament  has  invented  a  new  head-dress,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the 
English  or  French  newspapers  reomved  by  us,  which  are  in  great  re- 
quest by  the  village  beauties  as  bonjoulct,  or  jewels  ;  the  portions  most 
sought  after  are  the  headings  or  the  advertisements  in  big  capitals,  so 
that  the  Derekuoi  young  ladies  may  often  be  seen  wearing  on  thdr  fore- 
heads such  placards  as  the  following:  "The  Times,"  "Hort  anx 
Bats,"  "  PaU  Mall  Gazette,"  "  Vente  &  cause  de  Faillite,"  "  HoUoway's 
Pills,"  "Plus  d'huile  de  foie  de  Morae,"  "A  vendre  it  grand  rab^" 
"  Hme.  Elise,  Harchand  de  Modes,"  and  a  host  of  other  typographical 
varieties,  which  are  highly  prized  in  the  first  circles  of  the  DerdMi 
fashionables. 

At  the  end  of  every  life,  whether  one  of  hardship  and  labor  like 
the  Turks,  or  feasting  and  idling  like  the  Bulgarians,  comes  death ;  bat 
just  as  the  latter  considers  baptism  not  as  the  admission  of  the  infint 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  as  a  mere  sprinkUng  with  water  for 
which  the  papas  receives  so  much,  so  he  looks  upon  death  as  the  dis- 
charge of  a  mere  animal  function. 

When  he  is  ^ven  over  by  the  witch,  he  prepares  for  the  passage 
from  life  to  an  unknown  world  with  a  tang  froid  strongly  resembling 
courage,  but  which  is  merely  the  result  of  a  fatalism  arising  from 
apathy;  he  bargains  with  the  papas  as  to  the  price  of  his  burial, 
orders  the  mortuary  feasts,  and,  in  short,  prepares  himself  very  quietly 
to  repose  in  the  grave  which  is  already  dug  for  him.  Curing  all  this 
tinke  the  room  is  filled  with  women,  shrieking  and  groaning  in  a  manner 
sufficient  almost  to  kill  a  healthy  man. 

At  the  moment  of  death,  all  pots,  ketties,  and  other  utensils  are 
turned  upside-down,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soul  of  the  departed  tab 
ing  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and  therefrom  commencing  a  system  of  an- 
noyance against  the  family;  candles  or  tapers  are  lit  around  tiie 
body,  and  the  head  is  dressed  with  flowers ;  a  great  mhon  (picture  of  a 
saint)  is  placed  upon  the  breast,  the  body  is  clothed  in  its  best  dothea, 
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or  in  KHoe  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  a  pur  of  slippers, 
wliSe  all  the  members  of  the  family  run  outside  and  scream  a  lamen- 
titkni,  which  is  generally  afier  this  fashion : 
"  Ob  I  Taiuu  1  Boze  I  Boz£  I 
Who  win  cat  wood  for  \a  now  t 

(Shrieks  and  howls.) 

"  Who  will  kill  the  sheep, 
Or  who  will  take  care  of  the  poor  bnffiiloea  ? 
(Shrieks  and  liowls.) 

"  Who  will  carry  the  com  to  the  mill  t 
Who  wlU  beat  as  as  yon  used  to  do, 
Oh,Taiiaz)" 

(Shrieks  and  howls.) 

fire  minutes  afterward  an  araba,  with  a  couple  of  oxen  or  bufik- 
loes,  is  bron^t  ronnd,  containing  a  ladder,  on  which  the  corpse  is 
placed  without  either  shroud  or  coffin ;  but  only  two  men  accompany 
it,  one  to  drive,  the  other  to  act  as  sexton ;  arrived  at  the  cemetery, 
the  body  is  thrown  into  the  grave,  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  thrown 
upon  it,  perhaps  a  stone  is  placed,  and  all  is  over.  Ko  burial-service 
is  ever  said,  for  although  a  minimum  sum  of  forty  piastres  must  be 
paid  to  the  papas  for  every  burial,  he  never  appears,  nor  in  any  way 
officiates ;  if  the  family  choose  to  have  masses  said  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead,  they  must  make  a  new  bargain,  but  in  the  country  it  is  not 
much  the  fashion. 

The  same  evening  there  is  a  great  death-feast  of  relations  and 
friends  in  the  house  of  mourning,  which  is  repeated  in  ten  days,  and 
again  at  the  expiration  of  one  month,  three  months,  six  months,  a 
year,  and  three  years ;  these  are  called  in  Bulgarian  pominki,  com- 
memorations. If  the  dead  man  leaves  a  widow,  she  goes  to  his  grave 
every  morning  for  forty  days,  and  throws  water  over  it,  "  so  that  he 
may  not  die  of  thirst."  Besides  the  pominki,  the  Bulgarians  hold  a 
feast  in  the  cemetery  on  Palm  Sunday,  and,  after  much  eating  and 
drinking,  leave  ihe  remains  upon  the  graves  of  their  friends,  who, 
they  are  persuaded,  will  eat  them  during  the  night ;  on  Easter  Mon- 
day an  Easter-egg  is  placed  on  each  grave. 

The  Bulgarian  mouniing,  which  is  worn  only  by  women,  consists 
in  wearing  every  article  of  clothing  inside  out ;  as  with  ns,  it  varies  in 
duration  according  to  the  consanguinity  of  the  relation  lost ;  that  of 
a  widow  is  fixed  at  one  year. 


JAMES  HARPER. 

MB.  JAMES  UABPER,  so  almost  nniversally  known  as  the 
senior  member  of  the  distinguished  publishing  firm  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  was  recently  thrown  from  his  carriage,  the 
iiyaries  arising  from  the  accident  proving  fatal  two  days  later. 

In  the  Franklin  Square  publishing-house  there  were  four 
brothers,  the  eldest  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
nearly  sixty-six.  For  over  fifty  years  these  brothers  have  been 
associated  together — at  the  begiiming  the  two  oldest  as  pro- 
prietors, and  the  younger  as  apprentices;  bat,  since  the  year 
1826,  all  united  tmder  the  widely-known  name  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Of  the  early  struggles  of  these  brothers  the  world 
knows  little  ;  of  their  brilliant  successes  it  knows  much.  Be- 
ginning almost  with  the  birth  of  our  national  literature,  they 
have  been  its  faithful  aids ;  great  reputations  have  been  founded 
imder  their  auspices ;  great  geniuses  recognized  and  developed ; 
they  have  made  not  only  wealth  for  themselves,  but  name  and 
fortune  for  others. 

Of  the  public  spirit,  business  energy  and  sagacity,  and  un- 
swerving integrity  of  the  Brothers  Harper,  nothing  need  be 
said.  They  are  recognized  and  admired  by  all  who  know  them. 
Mr.  James  Harper  was  the  founder  of  the  business,  and  for 
many  years  its  chief  inspiration.  He  was  a  man  of  a  singularly 
felicitous  organization.  The  vivacity  of  youth  never  forsook 
Mm.  At  seventy-four  years  of  age  there  was  little  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  age,  the  youthfUness.  of  his  appearance,  in- 
deed, seeming  to  promise  a  life  of  extraordinary  length.  Of 
active  habits,  peculiarly  genial  and  animated  in  temperament, 
of  abounding  spirits,  he  united  to  the  qualities  of  a  courteous 
and  honorable  gentleman  those  of  the  cheerfiil  Christian  and 
the  agreeable  companion.  He  leaves  hosts  of  earnest  friends  to 
moorn  his  memory. 


TABLE-TALK. 


IT  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  subject  of  woman  has 
taken  a  deep  hold  of  public  attention.  Certainly,  so  far  as  a 
question  can  derive  attractions  from  the  interest  of  its  subject, 
the  woman-question  has  a  quite  incontestable  supremacy  over 
every  other.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  otherwise.  The  literatures 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  times  testify  to  the  eminent  place  ac- 
corded to  woman  in  the  cultivated  thought  of  the  world.  Alike 
the  glory  of  chivalry,  the  life  of  romance,  the  soul  of  poetry, 
and  the  inspiration  of  art,  she  has  been  the  regnant  ideal  in  aU 
the  finer  spheres  of  mental  achievement.  But  all  subjects 
change  their  aspects  with  the  advance  of  thought.  The  forms 
of  chivah'y  have  passed  away,  and  the  romancing  spirit  is  re- 
pressed by  a  new  discipline  in  a  period  of  absorbing  practical 
inquiry ;  yet  woman  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  though  she  comes 
before  us  now  in  a  new  phosis.  Having  been  idolized,  sung, 
and  flattered  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  poetic  feeling, 
it  seems  at  length  her  destiny  to  be  soberly  considered.  The 
age  is  analytic  and  radical ;  it  takes  things  to  pieces,  and  goes 
down  to  their  roots.  In  this  temper  its  attention  is  drawn  to 
woman — ^to  her  capacities,  duties,  and  rights,  and  she  thus  be- 
comes the  subject  of  a  question.  But,  if  woman,  as  a  theme 
of  poetry,  has  never  failed  to  be  interesting,  as  a  thesis  of 
discussion  she  has  a  corresponding  importance.  The  subject 
as  now  opened  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  social  order,  and,  in  its 
settlement,  if  that  be  possible,  it  carries  with  it  the  settlement 
of  a  whole  range  of  problems  of  the  deepest  moment  to  society. 
Our  age  presents  no  inquiry  more  important  than  that  of  the 
rights,  education,  and  true  position  of  the  female  sex.  Whether 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  comprehend  the  real  gravity  and 
difficulty  of  tihe  work  they  have  undertaken,  is  donbtfiiL 


Recent  strikes  among  workmen  in  various  branches  of  trade 
have  sent  employers  into  the  streets  in  search  of  apprentices. 
Their  success  has  been  very  limited.  There  is  a  vast  number 
of  lads  seeking  clerkships ;  the  mercantile,  financial,  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits  have  greater  accessions  than  they  need ;  bat 
the  indisposition  to  enter  the  trades  or  take  up  the  industrial 
arts  is  so  marked,  that,  if  it  continue,  we  shall  soon  have  a  labor 
famine.  Immigration,  in  fact,  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  it 
now.  Every  American  boy  expects  to  make  his  tbrtone  in 
Wall  Street,  or  to  run  for  Congress,  and  disdains  those  pursuits 
that  are  not  immediately  conducive  to  these  ends.  It  may  be 
questioned,  moreover,  whether  our  public-school  education  is 
not  in  part  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things.  Oar  system 
in  educating  children  in  ideas  above  their  social  level,  in  pro- 
moting literary  rather  than  scientific  culture,  and  in  ignoring 
the  industrial  arts,  is  serving  to  paralyze  the  productive  labor 
df  the  country  at  its  very  source. 


Mr.  Robertson's  new  comedy  of  "  School,"  now  acting  so 
successfully  in  London,  New  York,  and  Boston,  may  be  cited  to 
disprove  a  common  impression,  that  the  stage  of  the  period  is 
entirely  given  over  to  sensation.  This  little  comedy  is  almost  a 
revelation  in  dramatic  literature.  With  a  plot  very  slight,  with 
no  stirring  incident,  almost  without  a  situation,  dealing,  in  a 
thoroughly  realistic  way,  with  ordinary  life,  it  yet  has  achieved 
the  greatest  dramatic  success  of  the  season.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  truthful  characters,  its  charming  pictures  of  life, 
and  the  highly  skilful  way  in  which  ordinary  incidents  are  ren- 
dered dramatic  and  effective.  The  public  taste  is  not  so  low  as 
it  is  continually  asserted  to  be.  In  people's  eagerness  to  be  en- 
tertained, they  are  not  always,  it  is  true,  discriminating.  Their 
likings,  moreover,  are  catholic,  and  the  very  persons  who  to- 
night are  dazzled  by  the  glittering  splendors  of  a  "Black 
Crook,"  to-morrow  may  be  subdued  by  the  simple  pathos  of  a 
story  like  that  of  "  School."  Tbe  success  of  this  play  is  proof 
of  the  popular  sympathy  for  a  pure  and  elegant  drama,  and  de- 
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priTes  actors  and  managers  of  all  excuse  for  offering  the  lewd, 
the  coarse,  or  the  sensational. 


The  vomen  of  America  are  usually  supposed  to  possess  an 
immunity  from  insult  or  molestation  when  travelling  alone,  or 
in  other  unprotected  situations,  that  their  oatere  of  other  coun- 
tries do  not  ei\joy.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  a  ragged-school 
meeting  in  Sheffield  recently,  related  an  anecdote  calculated  to 
diq>rove  this  idea.  In  remarking  that  young  ladies  would  be 
surprised  to  find  with  what  respect  they  would  be  treated  by 
the  forlorn  classes  if  they  would  go  amongst  them  with  a  view 
to  education,  he  said :  "  In  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London 
there  was  an  institution  which  he  visited.  In  one  room  he 
found  about  thirty-five  men  listening  to  the  teachings  of  the 
daughter  of  a  small  shopkeeper  in  the  neighborhood.  She  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  women  be  ever  saw  in  his  life.  He  noticed 
that  there  was  no  one  present  but  the  young  woman  with  those 
rough  men,  and  he  sud  to  the  saperintendent,  '  Are  yon  not 
afraid  to  leave  my  dear  little  friend  alone  with  all  those  men  t ' 
He  replied, '  I  am.'  '  Then  why  don't  you  go  to  her  ? '  '  You 
mistake  my  fear.  I  am  not  afraid  of  their  doing  %«r  any  harm. 
They  love  her  so  much  that  they  would  lick  the  ground  on 
which  she  walks ;  but  I  am  afraid  some  person  may  step  in, 
and,  not  being  under  authority,  or  knowing  the  manners  of  the 
place,  may  say  something  impertinent  to  her,  and,  if  he  did,  be 
would  not  leave  the  place  alive.'  "  There  is  a  touching  proofj 
in  this  incident,  of  the  influence  that  the  defenceless  innocence 
of  women  will  exercise  on  the  roughest  natures.  When  a  gen- 
eral equality  of  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  shall  have  extin- 
guished all  that  remains  of  chivalry  for  woman,  will  this  in- 
fluence remain? 


^iterara  anJr  ^jersonal  poles, 

THE  Paris  correspondent  of  tke  Homing  Star  relates,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Emile  Ollivier,  an  anecdote  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  "  Lamar- 
tine,"  iay«  the  narrator,  "  bting  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  received  the  an- 
Doonoement  that  a  depatation  of  Vesuviennes  demanded  an  interview. 
These  women,  in  type  and  brutality,  strongly  resembled  the  famous 
poismrdM  of  the  first  Bevolution.  The  doors  of  his  cabinet  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  apartment  was  presently  filled  by  these  fierce-looking 
dames,  whose  dishevelled  looks  and  uncouth  garb  presented  any  thing 
but  an  attractive  spectacle.  &[.  de  Lamartine  bowed,  and  begged  to 
know  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  his  visitors.  '  Citizen,'  re- 
plied the  foremost  amongst  them,  standing  with  arms  a-kimbo  in  front 
of  her  oomrades, '  the  Vesuviennes  liave  resolved  to  send  you  a  deputa- 
tion to  express  their  admiration  of  your  conduct.  There  are  fiity  of  us, 
and,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Vesuviennes,  we,  fifty  in  nnmlier,  liave  oome 
to  kiss  you.'  The  poet  gave  one  glance  at  the  forest  of  unkempt  hair 
and  the  rubicund  dieeks  of  the  fifty  unwashed  Venuses,  and  thus  re- 
plied :  '  Citoyennes,  I  thank  yon  for  the  sentiments  you  inspire  me 
with ;  but  allow  me  to  remark  that  patriots  of  your  stamp  are  more  than 
women — ^they  are  men.  Men  do  not  embraoe  each  other.  We  shake 
hands.'  And  thus,  by  a  stroke  of  the  most  subtle  flattery,  did  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  Meditations '  esc^e  the  fifty  kisses  of  the  Megseras  of  the 
Bevolution  of  '48." 

Mr.  Burlingame,  the  Amerioan  gentleman  who  now  represents  the 
Cliinese  empire  abroad,  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  Paris,  with  Ilia 
long-tailed  followers.  A  dever  paragraphist  in  a  foreign  paper  speaks 
of  them  as  "  Burlingame's  Bears,  or  the  pig-tailed  people  who  widk  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  follow  their  leader  about."  It  is  said  tliat  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  one  evening,  the  Chinamen  gazed  upon  the  btffet  with 
expressionless  eyes,  but  showed  no  symptoms  of  appetite.  Soon,  how- 
ever, they  paused  before  a  heap  of  mammt  glac^,  and  quickly  devoured 
them  all.  More  than  once  again,  other  heaps  of  the  delicacy  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  not  enough  could  be  found  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  celes- 
tials. At  the  next  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  the  heavenly-minded  people  were 
again  hunting  for  this  luxury  of  the  "  outside  barbarians,"  and,  meeting 
the  polite  functionary  who  at  the  Hdtel  de  VlUo  had  fed  them,  they 
surrounded  him,  and  searched  his  pockets  for  their  ambrosia. 


partiality  may  regret  that  the  brave  armies  of  the  beaten  cause  should 
throughout  be  qualified  as  '  the  rebels,'  while  the  forces  of  the  victorioui 
majority  are  '  the  national  troops ; '  but  the  opinion  of  the  North  would 
perhaps  hardly  have  tolerated  a  more  courteously  equivocal  description, 
in  any  account  of  its  favorite  hero,  that  wished  to  be  popular  as  well  aa 
true." 

The  French  journals  say  that  the  post  of  President  of  the  Senate— 
now  vsoant  by  the  death  of  M.  Troplong — was  offered  to  Lamartine,  and 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  would  have  been  doubled,  in  order  that  he 
might  rid  himself  of  his  pecuoiaiy  embarrassments.  He  declined  the 
appointment,  however,  and  then  an  unconditional  offer  was  made  to  free 
him  from  his  debts.    This  he  also  delined. 

Jean  Jacques  Offenbach  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  composer  in  En- 
rope.  His  fortune  is  estimated  in  French  operatic  circles  at  upward  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  francs.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  hardly  worth 
twelve  hundred  fhmcs.  The  rumor  that  M.  Offenbach  has  a  weaknesa 
for  stock  speculations  at  the  Bourse  is  true ;  but,  it  is  added,  that  he  ii 
an  exceedingly  lucky  and  successful  speculator. 

The  Crown-Prinoess  Victoria  of  Prussia,  who  is  a  very  spirited  and 
plucky  young  lady,  had,  the  other  day,  an  interview  with  some  Hano- 
verian IwUes  of  high  rank,  who  extolled  the  courage  displayed  by  their 
ex-queen  at  the  time  the  Prussian  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Hanover 
in  June,  1866.  "  Courage ! "  exdiumed  the  orown-prinoess,  ^sdainAiUy. 
"  If  she  were  a  really  courageous  woman,  and  if  your  people  were  so  ar- 
dently devoted  to  her  and  to  her  cause,  why  did  she  not  call  upon  the 
people  of  Hanover  to  rally  around  her,  and  defend  her  against  the 
enemy !    I  am  sure  I  would  have  done  that." 

It  is  said  that  Maurice  Sand,  George  Sand's  only  son,  though  as  a 
writer  by  fitr  inferior  to  his  illustrious  mother,  manages  to  moke  more 
money  by  his  fiunle  pen  than  the  authoress  of  "  Consuelo"  and  "In- 
diana." 

One  of  the  most  delightAiI  books  of  travel,  recently  published,  is 
Mr.  Leech's  "Letters  of  a  Sentimental  Idler,"  from  the  press  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  discoursing  pleasantly  of  a  sojonm  in  the  far  Ea«t»  The 
New  York  Sound  Table  speaks  of  it  as  follows :  "  Like  the  cool  breeze, 
that  comes  rippling  over  the  waves  gleaming  with  the  golden  sheen  of 
the  fading  sunset,  as  they  chase  each  other  sportively  till  they  dash  on 
some  oceon-^^  shore,  these  letters  from  oriental  dimes  have  a  fragrant 
freshness  perfectly  delicious.  Sketches  of  character,  bits  of  scenery, 
incidents  of  travel,  echoes  of  Eastern  song  and  trocUtion,  are  all  por- 
trayed with  the  vividness  of  an  oil-painting  and  the  minuteness  of  a 
photograph." 

Madame  Bossini,  In  compliance  with  the  request  which  her  husband 
addressed  to  her  on  Iiis  death-bed,  continues  his  famous  Friday  dinner- 
parties at  her  villa  in  Passy.  No  more  than  a  dozen  guests  are  invited 
to  them,  and  Bossini's  chur  is  left  vacant  at  its  wonted  place.  The 
macaroni,  however,  which  Bossini  prepared  in  such  an  inimitable  man- 
ner, has  been  banished  (W>m  the  dinner-table,  Madame  Bossini  saying 
that  her  guests,  being  accustomed  to  the  dish  as  prepared  by  her  hus- 
band, should  not  eat  an  mferior  article  at  her  table. 

Bosa  Bonheur  presented  George  Sand,  on  her  recent  birthday,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  great  French  authoress,  representing  her  as  a  young  lady 
of  twenty-five,  and  in  the  costume  in  which  Mile.  Bonheur  saw  her 
when  they  met  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  second  portrait  which  Rosa 
Bonhenr  has  painted. 

The  hostility  of  the  French  Government  to  M.  Edmond  About,  which 
had  led  to  inimical  measures  against  the  Qauloit  and  other  papers  foi 
which  M.  About  writes,  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  who  asked  the  clever  novelist  and  feuilletonist  some  time  since 
to  write  a  nimiber  of  sketches  about  the  prince  imperial.  Instead  of 
complying  with  her  M^jesty's  request.  About  has  recently  repeatedly  al- 
luded in  his  articles  to  the  prince  imperial  in  a  manner  not  altogether 
eulogistic  and  complimentary ;  hence  the  wrath  of  the  empress. 

Count  Bismarck  recently  told  some  of  the  German  authors  who  are 
cireulatlng  a  petition  addressed  to  President  Grant,  and  praying  him  to 
recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  an  international  copyright  law, 
that  ho  did  not  think  the  movement  which  they  had  originated  was  a 
very  proper  one.  He  said  it  might  be  considered  impertinent  by  the 
Americans ;  as  for  himself,  he  certainly  would  not  like  to  receive  such  a 
petition  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  country.  Several  Ger- 
man authors  of  merit  and  distinction  refused  to  sign  the  petition  on 
similar  grounds. 


Ic  a  notice  of  Col.  Badeau's  Military  History  of  Gen.  Grant,  the  We  have  a  striking  pen-portrdt  of  the  old  ex-Elector  of  Hesse-Oassel, 

London  Saturday  Reoieno  remarks  that  "  the  work  is  written  with  that  |  drawn  by  a  German  oorrcspondent  who  saw  that  remarkable  prince,  a  few 

soldierly  respect  for  high  qualities,  even  among  the  bitterest  antagonists,  !  weeks  ago,  at  his  Bohemian  Tusculum — Chateau  Horschowitz :  "  Imagine 

which  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a  good  military  history.    Foreign  im-  j  arathertall,  very  straight,  and  stiff-looking  old  man,  in  a  kind  of  ondrass 
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nmibim,  which,  however,  aita  reiy  well  on  his  thin  and  slender  body. 
His  huT  is  scant  and  gray ;  his  &oe  is  regular,  and  might  even  be  called 
handsome  bat  for  the  stem  expression  of  his  Inrking  blnish-gray  eyes, 
■od  the  dogged  expression  playing  aiound  his  Ups,  which  he  mostly 
keeps  firmly  compressed.  Those  who  know  his  antecedents  will  not 
wonder  at  them  when  they  see  him.  He  looks  like  a  perverse,  obstinate, 
narrow-minded  man,  ftill  of  pride,  and  gifted  with  very  few  generous 


}Ca7ier  Harmier,  the  French  feuilletonist,  recently  saw  the  Orand- 
dnchese  hereditary  of  Bussia,  nU  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark,  and  is 
in  ecstasies  about  her  besnty  and  grace.  "  What  a  lovely  young  crea- 
tine : "  he  exclaims,  in  a  letter  to  the  Smut  dt  Forit ;  "  when  I  saw  her, 
she  was  leaning  on  the  emperor's  arm,  and  shedding  the  light  of  her 
sweet  presence  even  on  that  grave,  gloomy,  and  taciturn  man,  who, 
though  the  sternest  monarch  in  the  world,  seemed  to  feel  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  charming  little  daughter-in-law.  She  was  chatting  gayly 
with  him,  and  he  made  every  now  and  then  a  smiling  reply  to  her,  when 
her  laige,  lustrous  eyes  fairly  flashed  with  mirth  and  delight.  I  asked 
some  one,  if  the  little  grand-duohess  was  popular  in  St.  Petersburg. 
'  She  is,'  he  replied.    '  Why,  every  man  here  is  In  love  with  her.'  " 

Biohard  Wagner,  the  German  composer,  who  has  just  finished  his 
pest  operatic  trilogy,  "  Die  Nibelungen,"  will  speedily  commence  writ- 
ing a  libretto  based  on  one  of  Shakespeare's  trage<Ues,  and  compose  it 
for  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  which,  he  says,  is  bound  to  achieve  a  bril- 
liant success,  despite  the  fUlores  of  his  "  Tannhfiuser"  and  "  Lohen- 
grin." 

The  profession  of  a  public  lecturer  is  more  profitable  in  France  than  in 
England.  Especially  suocessfvil  in  France  are  half  a  dozen  talented  ladies 
who  are  at  present  lecturing  in  the  principal  provin<»al  cities.  Even  in 
Paris,  clever  lecturers  are  nearly  always,  unless  some  very  exciting  event 
engrosses  public  opinion,  sure  of  attracting  large  audiences.  Hitherto 
the  government  has  always  tried  to  disoonmge  these  public  lecturers ; 
bnt  tl)e  emperor  said  lately  that  the  policy  had  been  a  very  short-sighted 
one,  and  that  the  opposite  course  should  henceforth  be  pursued. 

Queen  Victoria's  book  has  been  published  in  a  Turkish  translation 
at  Constantinople. 


patters  of  5»riemt  miir  %xi. 

PKOFESSOB  TTNDALL  has  lately  developed  some  very  curious 
and  striking  results  by  subjecting  the  rarefied  vapors  of  volatile 
liqnids  to  the  action  of  the  concentrated  beam  of  the  electric  light  in  a 
horizontal  glass  tube.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  tube 
seems  perfectly  empty,  and  is  indeed  almost  a  vacuum ;  but  the  chem- 
ical forces  of  the  electric  ray  decompose  the  rarefied  vapor,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated as  visible  clouds,  and  which  assume  the  most  remarkable 
aspects  of  color  and  form.    Professor  Tyndall  says : 

"  In  one  experiment,  a  globe  of  cloud  formed  at  the  centre,  from 
which  right  and  left  issued  an  axis  which  united  the  globe  with  the 
two  adjacent  cylinders.  Both  globe  and  cylinders  were  animated  by  a 
common  motion  of  rotation.  As  the  action  continued,  paroxysms  of 
motion  were  manifested ;  the  various  parts  of  the  doud  would  rush 
through  each  other  with  sudden  violence.  During  these  motions  beau- 
tifol  and  grotesque  cloud-forms  were  developed.  At  some  places  the 
nebnlons  mass  would  become  ribbed  so  as  to  resemUe  the  graining  of 
wood.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  these  sudden  commotions 
were  most  intense ;  here  bnds  of  cloud  would  sprout  forth  and  grow  in 
a  few  seconds  into  perfect  flower-like  forms.  The  most  oorions  appear- 
ance that  I  noticed  was  that  of  a  cloud  resembling  a  serpent's  head ;  it 
grew  rapidly ;  a  mouth  was  formed ;  and  from  the  month  a  oord  of 
olond,  resembling  a  tongne,  was  rapidly  discharged. 

"  Sometimes  clouds  presented  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  concen- 
tric ftmnels  set  one  within  the  other,  the  interior  ones  being  seen  tlirough 
the  spectral  walls  of  the  outer  ones ;  those  of  the  distant  dead  resem- 
bled claret-glasses  in  shape.  As  many  as  six  funnels  were  thus  concen- 
trically set  together,  the  two  series  being  united  by  the  delicate  oord  of 
cloud.  Other  cords  and  slender  tubes  were  afterward  formed,  and  they 
coiled  themselves  in  spirals  around  and  along  the  fhnnels.  The  cords 
finally  disappeared,  while  the  funnels  melted  into  two  ghost-like  Alms, 
shaped  like  parasols.  The  films  were  barely  visible,  being  of  on  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  blue  tint ;  thoy  seemed  woven  of  blue  lur.  To  com- 
pare them  with  cobweb  or  with  gauze  would  be  to  liken  them  to  some- 
thing infinitely  grosser  than  themselves. 

"  At  one  trial  a  spectral  cone  turned  its  apex  toward  the  distant  end 
of  the  tut>c,  and  {h>m  its  (nroular  base  filmy  drapery  seemed  to  fall. 
Placed  on  the  base  of  the  cone  was  an  exquisite  vase,  from  the  interior 
of  which  sprung  another  vase  of  similar  shape ;  over  the  edges  of  these 


vases  fell  the  faintest  clouds,  resembling  spectral  sheets  of  liquid. 
From  the  centre  of  the  upper  vase  a  straight  cord  of  cloud  passed  for 
some  distance  along  the  axis  of  the  experimental  tube,  and  at  each  side 
of  this  oord  two  involved  and  highly  iridescent  vortices  were  generated. 
The  frontal  portion  of  the  doud,  which  the  cord  penetrated,  assrmied 
in  succession  the  forms  of  roses,  tulips,  and  sunflowers.  It  also  passed 
through  the  i^pearanoe  of  a  series  of  beantifully-shaped  botties  placed 
one  within  the  other.  Once  it  presented  the  shape  of  a  fish,  with  eyes, 
gills,  and  feelers. 

"  A  friend,  to  whom  on  one  oooaaion  I  showed  the  cloud,  likened  it 
to  one  of  those  jelly-like  marine  oiffanisms  which  a  fllm,  barely  capable 
of  reflecting  the  light,  renders  visible.  Indeed,  no  other  comparison  is 
so  suitable ;  and  not  only  did  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  exterior  sug- 
gest this  idea,  but  the  exquisite  casing  and  folding  of  film  within  film 
suggested  the  internal  economy  of  a  highly  complex  organism.  The  Vao- 
nea  of  the  animal  form  was  displayed  throughout,  and  no  ooil,  disk,  or 
speck,  existed  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  that  had  not  its  exact 
counterpart  at  an  eqnal  distance  on  the  other.  I  looked  in  wonder  at 
this  extraordinary  production  for  nearly  two  hours." 

By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Tyndall,  the  writer  was  recently  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  observing  these  beautiful  and  remarkable  dis- 
plays in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britmn,  a  place 
which  wUl  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  science,  as  the  scene  of 
the  immortal  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday.  But  it  was  not  merely 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  unique  character  of  the  visible  effeots  which 
riveted  the  attention ;  it  was  as  signalling  the  march  of  transformation 
— as  a  new  disclosure  of  the  hidden  harmonies  of  Nature,  that  they 
were  most  deeply  impressive.  As  the  phenomena,  here  described,  seem 
not  yet  to  have  received  a  designation,  we  suggest  that  they  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  their  discoverer,  and  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
Tyndallvt  Clouds. 

The  success  of  Atlantic  telegraphing  is  now  so  assured  that  new 
lines  are  inevitable.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  they  would  neither  last 
long,  nor  pay  while  they  did  last,  but  the  reality  is  better  than  the  hope. 
One  has  now  been  down  three  years,  and  the  other  four,  yet  they  are 
now  twenty  times  better  in  point  of  conductivity  and  insulation,  their 
essential  qualities,  than  when  flrst  laid ;  while  their  receipts  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  day  in  gold  (over  a  million  a  year)  savors  strongly 
of  profit.  The  French  are  accordingly  hard  at  work  upon  a  new  ocean- 
cable,  which  is  to  be  Uud  in  June.  It  will  leave  the  French  coast  a 
few  miles  ttom  Brest,  and  proceed  to  the  French  island  of  St.  Pierre, 
not  for  fh>m  Plocentia  Bay,  Newfoundland;  firom  this  a  second  line 
passes  to  near  Plymouth,  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  The  total  length 
of  the  French  cable  will  be  8,564  nautical  miles,  or  nearly  double  the 
length  of  the  existing  ocean  lines. 

The  new  cable  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  others,  but 
stronger.  The  conducting  copper  case,  formed  of  one  strand  of  seven 
wires,  will  weigh  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  mile,  and  is  therefore  a 
quarter  heavier  tlian  the  one  last  laid.  This  conductor  is  wrapped  in 
four  folds  of  gutta-percha  interlaid  with  four  coatings  of  insulating  com- 
pound, and  round  the  whole  wUl  be  twisted  ten  galvanized  iron  wires 
done  up  in  Manilla  hemp,  the  whole  to  be  saturated  with  tar.  Its 
weight  is  thirty-one  cwt.  a  mile  in  air  and  fifteen  owt.  in  water, 
and  its  breaking  strtun  seven  tons,  so  that  it  can  support  a  length  of 
nearly  ten  miles  in  the  water ;  while  the  greatest  depth  of  the  track  se- 
lected is  but  two  and  one-half  miles. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  and  immense  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ocean-cables.  "  The  standard  of  the  manufactured  value  of  a 
cable  is  judged  by  what  are  called  its  unit*  <^  rttutanct.  There  is  al- 
ways a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent through  the  conductor,  and  the  more  perfect  the  insulation  of  the 
cable  the  greater  that  resistance  will  be.  The  amount  of  resistance  is 
measured  by  the  galvanometer,  and  is  counted  by  millions  of  units. 
Thus,  a  cable  which  gave  a  resistance  of  only  one  million  of  units, 
would  at  once  show  that  it  was  defective,  and,  by  some  hidden  leakage, 
allowed  the  current  to  escape,  and  so,  of  course,  allowed  it  to  enter  the 
wire  fhster  than  it  oonld  have  done  had  it  been  so  carefully  insulated 
that  all  the  deotridty  must  have  passed  along  the  conductor,  and  along 
that  only.  But  materials  which  absorb  the  current  will  also  give  rise  to 
a  low  rate  of  resistance,  and  a  low  rate  of  resistance  is  only  a  scientific 
term  for  a  bod  cable."  The  Persian-Gulf  cable  had  a  standard  of 
60,000,000  imits ;  the  Atlantic  cable,  of  1866,  of  100,000,000  imits  ;  that 
of  1866, 160,000,000  units ;  whUe  the  French  cable  is  pitched  at  250,- 
000,000  units.  It  is  curious  that  marine  cables,  like  wine,  cheese,  and 
fiddles,  improve  by  time — the  Atiantic  cables  having  gained  so  much  in 
insulation  that  they  are  said  to  have  often  given  lost  year  a  resistance 
of  4,000,000,000  units. 

Sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the  French  cable  were  reported  as  being 
done  on  the  flrst  of  February,  and  the  manufacture  is  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  week.  The  Great  Eastern,  of  course,  will 
lay  it. 
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I  IT  one  of  the  c&thedrals  in  Sicily  the  confessional  happened  to  be  so 
placed  that  the  whispers  of  the  penitents  were  reflected  by  the 
oarred  roof  and  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  distant  part  of  the  edifice.  The 
fooos  was  discovered  by  accident,  and  for  some  time  the  person  who 
discovered  it  took  pleasure  in  hearing,  and  in  bringing  his  friends  to 
hear,  utterances  intended  for  the  priest  alone.  One  day,  it  is  said,  his 
own  wife  occupied  the  penitential-stool,  and  both  he  and  his  friends 
were  thus  made  acquainted  with  secrets  which  were  the  reverse  of 
amusing  to  one  of  the  party. 

Thirteen  substances  belonging  to  the  earth  have  been  found,  by 
■peotrum-analysis,  to  exist  also  in  the  sun.  M.  Janssen  has  found  lines, 
denoting  aqueous  vapor,  in  the  atmospheres  of  both  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Some  very  remarkable  lines  have  been  seen  in  the  more  refrangible  part 
of  the  spectrum  of  Mars,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  his  red  color. 

It  is  found  that,  at  Philadelphia,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  wind,  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  is  eleven  miles  per  hour;  nine  miles  in  summer  and 
fourteen  in  winter.  At  Toronto  its  annual  average  velodty  is  nine 
miles  per  hour.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  wind  at  sea  is  estimated  at 
eighteen  miles  per  hour, — Loomit. 

It  is  said  that  nervous  diseases  are  on  the  increase  among  us,  and 
that  they  are  most  frequent  and  most  severe  among  brain-workers.  That 
this  impression  is  well  founded  there  can  be  no  question.  Paralysis,  neu- 
ral^a,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and  insanity,  are  certainly 
more  frequent,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  than  they  were  thirty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  In  my  own  practice,  I  am  continually  amazed  by  the 
variety  and  subtlety  of  phase  that  these  diseases  assume  even  in  the 
young  and  growing  generation.  But  it  is  one  of  the  compensations  of 
these  nervous  disorders  that  they  are  not  rapidly  fatal,  and  that  they 
proUet  the  system  against  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  that  hurry 
the  Indian,  the  negro,  and  the  poor  laborers  of  our  own  race,  into  early 
graves.  This  protective  power  of  the  nervous  constitution  was  illus- 
trated, over  and  over  again,  during  the  late  war,  when  delicate  ezsan- 
goined  students  resisted  malaria  and  grew  stout  amid  exposures  that 
prostrated  by  thousands  the  lumbermen  of  Maine,  and  the  sons  of  the 
plough  and  tile  anvil. — Dr.  0*0.  M.  Btard. 

Everybody  knows  that  photographs  are  taken  on  cloudy  days  by  dif- 
flised  light  or  diffused  chemical  force.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  rays  by  the  particles  of  ur,  and,  of  course,  the  amount  of  this 
reflection  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  particles.  Hence,  on  the 
Bummits  of  the  Alps,  where  the  fur  is  thin,  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to 
get  a  picture.  During  Mr.  GUdsher's  tenth  balloon-asoent,  simultaneous 
observations  were  made  at  Greenwich  observatory  and  in  the  balloon, 
three  miles  high,  when  the  standard  paper,  exposed  to  the  frill  rays  of 
the  Btm,  was  not  as  much  discolored  in  half  an  hour  as  the  correspond- 
ing paper  at  Greenwich  in  half  a  minute. 

The  monntidns  of  the  moon  are  immensely  larger  in  proportion  to  its 
nze  than  those  of  the  earth.  The  moon  is  but  l-49th  the  size  of  the  earth, 
but  its  moimtain-peaks  are  nearly  as  high.  The  German  astronomer, 
llaedler,  has  measured  the  height  of  1,098  mountains  in  the  moon. 
Twen^-two  of  these  are  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  witiiin  a  few 


feet  of  being  three  miles  high— six  are  above  19,000  feet  The  higheit 
observed  mountain  in  the  moon  is  24,944  feet  high,  an  elevation  that  is  i 
little  less  than  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  a  few  feet  more  thu 
four  miles  and  a  half.  It  is  within  8,286  feet  of  the  elevation  of  the 
lofHest  peak  on  thecarth, — Dr.  Mann, 

A  thermometer  which  has  been  kept  for  seventy-five  years  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  at  a  depth  of  ninety-one  feet  below  the 
surface,  has  not  varied  more  than  half  a  degree  daring  the  entire  in- 
terval 

The  only  condition  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  mosical  loimd 
is,  that  the  ur-pulses  should  succeed  each  other  «» tie  tamt  mttnal  of 
tune.  No  matter  what  its  origin  may  be,  if  this  condition  be  foMBed, 
the  sound  becomes  musical.  If  a  watch,  for  example,  could  be  oaoBed 
to  tick  with  sufficient  nq>idity — say  one  hundred  times  a  second— the 
ticks  would  lose  their  individuality,  and  blend  to  a  musical  tone.  And 
if  the  strokes  of  a  pigeon's  wings  could  be  accomplished  at  the  same 
rate,  the  progress  of  the  bird  through  the  air  would  be  accompanied  hj 
music.  In  the  humming-bird  the  necessary  nq>idity  is  attained ;  and, 
when  we  pass  on  from  birds  to  insects,  where  the  vibrations  are  more 
rapid,  we  have  a  musical  note  as  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the  in- 
sect's flight.  The  puffs  of  a  locomotive  at  starting  follow  each  other, 
slowly  at  first,  but  they  soon  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost  inca- 
pable of  being  counted.  If  this  increase  could  continue  until  the  fdb 
numbered  fifty  or  sixty  a  second,  the  approach  of  the  enf^e  would  be 
heralded  by  an  organ-peal  of  tremendous  power. — Jj^ndall  on  Sovnd. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY    THE    KING'S    COMMAND. 


BT  rxcTos  uvea. 


IX. 


A    caASOE     CONFIDBD    TO    TRB    FITIUODS    SEA. 

The  master  of  the  bark,  who  was  at  the  tiller,  broke  out  into 
a  laugh. — A  bell !  That's  good.  We  are  driving  to  larboard. 
What  does  thia  bell  prove  ?  That  we  have  land  on  onr  right  hand. 

The  firm  and  measured  voice  of  the  doctor  answered : 

—  You  have  not  got  land  a-starboard. 

—  Bnt,  yea  I  cried  the  ma.<)ter. 
-No. 

— Bat  this  bell  sounds  from  ashore. 
— This  beU,  said  the  doctor,  sounds  from  the  sea. 
There  was  a  shudder  among  these  hardy  men.    The  haggard 
feces  of  two  women  appeared  in  the  square  of  the  cabin-hatch- 
vsy,  like  two  evil  spirits  evoked.    The  doctor  made  a  step,  and 
his  taU,  dark  form  detached  itself  from  the  mast    They  heard 
the  bell  tolling  in  the  depth  of  the  night. 
The  doctor  resumed : 

— There  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  half-way  between  Port- 
land and  the  Channel  Islands,  a  buoy,  placed  there  to  give 
warning.  This  buoy  is  moored  with  chuns  to  the  bottom,  and 
floats  on  a  level  with  the  water.  On  this  buoy  an  iron  trestle 
is  fixed,  and  at  its  intersection  a  bell  is  hung.  In  heavy 
weather,  the  sea  being  shaken,  shakes  the  buoy,  and  the  bell 
rings.   That  bell  is  the  one  yon  hear. 

The  doctor  let  a  very  heavy  gust  sweep  by,  waited  till  the 
sound  of  the  bell  was  heard  over  all,  and  continued : 

— To  hear  this  bell  in  a  storm,  when  the  whirlwind  blows, 
is  to  be  lost.  "Why?  Observe:  if  you  hear  the  sound  of  .the 
hell,  it  is  the  wind  that  brings  it  to  yon.  Now  the  wind  comes 
frmn  the  west,  'and  the  breakers  of  Aurigny  lie  eastward.  You 
can  only  hear  the  bell,  because  you  are  between  the  buoy  and 
the  breakers.  It  is  on  these  breakers  that  the  wind  drives  yon. 
Yon  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  buoy.  If  yon  were  on  the 
right  side,  yon  would  have  ample  sea-room,  in  a  safe  course, 
utd  yon  would  not  hear  the  bell.  The  wind  would  not  bring 
you  the  sound.  Yon  would  pass  near  the  buoy,  without  know- 
ing that  it  is  there.  We  are  out  of  our  coarse.  The  bell — ^it 
is  shipwreck  sounding  the  toosin.    Now,  make  the  best  of  it  I 


:  to  Aot  of  Ooiitna,  la  tko  ^oar  UM,  bjr  D.  AmxTOlf  *  Co.,  la  tka  CUlk'l 
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The  bell,  while  the  doctor  was  speaking,  lowered  in  tone 
by  a  lull  of  the  blasts,  sounded  slowly,  stroke  after  stroke ;  and 
this  intermittent  tinkling  seemed  to  be  suggested  by  the  old  man's 
words.    It  might  have  been  termed  the  death-bell  of  the  deep. 

Breathless,  they  all  listened ;  now  to  the  voice,  now  to  the  bell. 
X. 

STORM  IS  THE  OBEAT   SATAOB. 

Nbtebtheuss,  the  master  had  seized  his  speaking-trump- 
et:— Cargate  todo,  Ttombrei!  Let  fly  the  sheets!  Bowse  in 
upon  your  down-haul  I  Lower  away  the  ties  and  brails  of  your 
courses!  Hug  up  to  the  west!  Let's  take  more  sea-room! 
Head  for  the  bnoy!  Head  for  the  bell!  There's  sea-room 
away  there !    All  isn't  over ! 

— Try  it,  said  the  doctor. 

Let  it  be  noted  in  passing,  that  this  sounding-buoy,  a  sort  of 
sea-bell,  was  suppressed  in  1803.  Very  old  sailors  remember 
having  heard  it. .  It  gave  warning,  but  somewhat  late. 

The  master's  order  was  obeyed.  The  Languedocian  made  a 
third  sailor.  Every  one  helped.  They  did  better  than  brail- 
ing;  they  furled.  They  tautened  all  the  gaskets,  they  knotted 
the  reef-points  and  bowlines;  they  put  horse-irons  on  the 
stoops,  which  might  thus  serve  as  midship  shrouds;  they 
fished  the  mast ;  they  nailed  fast  the  port-lids,  which  is  a 
way  of  walling-in  the  vessel.  The  manoeuvre,  although  exe- 
cuted with  the  yards  peaked,  was  none  the  less  successful. 
The  ork,  in  fact,  was  brought  down  to  a  complete  state  of 
readiness.  But  in  proportion  as  the  craft,  making  all  snug, 
grew  as  it  were  smaller,  the  turning  upside  down  of  air  and 
water  increased  upon  her.  The  height  of  the  danger  attained 
almost  polar  dimensions. 

The  tempest,  like  an  executioner  who  is  hurried,  took  to 
quartering  the  vessel.  There  was,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
a  fearfiil  wrenching  of  every  thing,  the  topsails  blown  out  of 
the  bolt-ropes,  the  bulwarks  cut  down,  the  chess-trees  thrown 
out  of  joint,  the  shrouds  tangled  in  a  heap,  the  mast  sprang, 
all  the  hubbub  of  disaster  flying  into  pieces.  The  bigger  ropes 
parted,  although  they  had  only  four  fathoms'  clinch. 

The  magnetic  tension,  incidental  to  snow-storms,  aided  tlie 
parting  of  the  cordage.  It  broke,  as  much  from  the  effects  of 
this,  as  from  the  wind.  Chains  were  jerked  out  of  their  pulleys 
and  of  no  more  use.  The  bows  forward,  and  the  quarters  aft, 
bent  under  the  enormous  pressure.  One  wave  carried  away 
the  compass,  with  the  binnacle.  Another  carried  away  the 
boat,  slung  like  a  portmanteau  under  the  bowsprit,  after 
the  strange  Asturian  fashion.  Another  carried  away  the  sprit- 
sul  yard.  Another  carried  away  the  image  of  Our  Lady  a!, 
the  prow,  together  with  the  fire-cage. 
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There  remained  the  nidder  only.  The  place  of  the  extfn- 
guished  signal-light  was  sappUed  hy  a  torch  made  of  famiag 
tow  and  hghted  tar,  which  was  hung  from  the  rndder-poat. 

Th»  mast,  snipped  Ib  two,  aU  bristKng  with  qnirerri^  tat- 
ters, with  cordage,  with  tackBng-blooks,  and  with  yards,  encam- 
bered  the  deck.  In  falBng,  it  had  smashed  »  portion  of  the 
starboard  bulwark. 

The  maeter,  still  at  the  tiller,  shouted  ont :  — As  long  as  we 
can  steer,  sothing  is  lost  The  lower  planking  holds  good. 
Axes!   Ksast    Orerboard  with  the  mast !    Clear  the  deck ! 

Crew  and  passengers  were  fevered  by  this  snprerae  struggle. 
It  waa  hot  an  affiur  of  some  blows  with  the  axe.  They  hove 
the  mast  over  the  side.    The  deck  was  cleared. 

—  Now,  said  the  master,  take  a  halyard  and  lash  me  to  the 
tiller. 

They  bound  him  to  the  helm. 

While  they  were  fastening  him,  he  laughed.  He  called  out 
to  the  sea : 

— Bellow  away,  old  woman,  bellow  away !  IVe  seen  worse 
off  Cape  Machichaco. 

And,  when  he  was  securely  tied,  he  grasped  the  tiller  with 
both  hands,  with  that  delirious  joy  that  peril  engenders. 

—  All  goes  weU,  comrades !  Hurrah  for  Our  Lafly  of  Bn- 
glose !    Let  us  steer  for  the  west ! 

A  colossal  cross-wave  came,  and  flung  itself  down  npon  the 
sAer-body.  There  is  always  in  tempests  a  sort  of  tigo'-wave, 
ferocious,  and  bringing  all  to  an  end,  that  reaches  a  certmn 
point,  crawls  sometimes  as  though  on  its  belly  along  the  sea, 
then:  bounds,  roars,  gnashes  its  teeth,  pounces  on  the  ship  in 
distress  and  tears  it  to  pieces.  An  engulflnent  of  foam  covered 
all  the  poop  of  the  Matutiiia ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  water 
and  the  darkness  was  heard  a  rending  asunder.  When  the 
£aam  wa.<i  dissipated,  when  the  stern  reappeared,  there  was 
no  more  master,  nor  mdder. 

All  had  been  swept  away. 

The  tiller  and  the  man,  that  they  bad  just  bound  together, 
had  gone  with  the  wave  into  the  howling  pell-mell  of  the 
tempest. 

The  chief  of  the  band  looked  fixedly  into  the  gloom,  and 
exclaimed : 

—  Te  Imrlas  de  nosotros  f  * 

To  this  cry  of  revolt  succeeded  another  cry : 

—  Let  us  let  go  the  anchor !    Let  us  save  the  master ! 
They  ram  to  the  capstan.    They  let  the  anchor  go.    Orks 

have  but  one.  This  led  only  to  tlie  losing  it.  The  bottom 
-was  living  rocks,  the  swell  maddening.  The  cable  snapped 
like  a  hair. 

The  anchor  rested  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  cutwater,  there  remained  only  the  angel  figure-head 
looking  through  his  spy-glass. 

From  this  moment,  the  ork  was  no  more  than  a  waif.  The 
Matutina  was  irredeemably  crippled.  The  vessel,  but  a  while 
ago,  winged  and  almost  terrible  in  her  course,  was  now  impo- 
tent. Not  a  bit  of  rigging  that  was  not  mutilated  and  out  of 
gear.  Unresisting  and  passive,  she  obeyed  the  weird  furies  of 
the  waters.  It  is  on  the  ocean  alone  that  one  sees,  in  some  few 
minutes,  an  eagle  transformed  into  a  being  paralyzed  and  help- 
less. 

The  breathing  of  space  became  more  and  more  monstrous. 
The  tempest  is  horrible  in  the  way  of  lungs.  It  unceasingly 
aggravates  the  blackness  that  has  no  light  and  shade.  The 
mid-sea  bell  rang  furiously,  as  though  shaken  by  a  furious 
hand. 

The  Matutina  drifted  on  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves;  a  cork 
has  similar  undulations.  She  no  longer  sailed;  she  merely 
floated.  She  seemed  ready,  every  instant,  like  a  dead  fish,  to 
tnm  up  her  belly  to  the  surface.  That  which  saved  her  from 
total  loss  was  the  good  condition  of  the  hull,  that  was  per- 


*  "  Are  yoa  making  game  or  ae  r  " 


fectly  water-tight.  Not  a  plank  beneath  the  water-line  had 
given  way.  Tliere  was  neither  crack  nor  crevice,  nor  a  drop 
of  waiter  ia  the  hold.  Fortunately  so,  for  the  pomp  wia  dam- 
aged, and  eould  not  be  of  any  use. 

The  ork  danced  Mdeonsly  in  the  anguish  of  tie  wav«3.  The 
deck  had  convulsions,  as  the  diaphragm  when  it  strains  to 
vomit.  One  might  have  said  that  it  strained  to  eject  the 
doomed  men.  They,  inert,  clung  to  tb*  standing-rigging,  to  the 
bulwarks,  to  the  carlinga,  to  the  davits,  to  tha  gasketa,  to  broken 
places  in  the  started  planking,  to  the  aseless  riders,  the  mSg 
of  which  tore  their  hands,  to  all  the  miserable  shreds  of  nrin. 
Prom,  time  to  time  they  listened.  The  soond  of  the  bell  grew 
more  feeble.  It  might  have  been  said  that  it,  too,  was  u 
mtremii.  Its  tolling  was  no  more  than  an  intermittent  rattle. 
Then  the  rattle  itself  died  away.  Where  were  they,  then,  and 
how  fer  from  the  b«oy?  The  noise  of  the  bell  had  scared 
theui.  Its  silence  terrified  them.  The  nor'wester  made  them 
take  a  course  perhaps  irreparable.  They  felt  themselves  carried 
away  by  a  frantic  blast  of  breath.  The  wreck  swept  on  rapidly 
ia  the  blackness.  Than  a  blind  «wiftness,  nothing  is  more 
frightful.  They  felt  this  precipice  before  them,  under  them, 
above  them.  It  was  no  more  a  course ;  it  was  a  fall.  Abrupt- 
ly, amidst  the  tumult  of  the  thickened  snow,  a  red  spot  ap- 
peared. 

—  A  light-house !  cried  the  unhappy  men. 

XI. 

THB    CASKETS. 

It  was  in  fact  the  light-house  on  the  Caskets.  A  light- 
house in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  high  cylindrical  and 
bell-shaped  work  of  masonry,  surmounted  by  a  lighting  appa- 
ratus altogether  scientific.  That  on  the  Caskets,  at  this  day.  is 
a  triple  white  tower,  and  bearing  three  tiers  of  lights.  These 
three  fire-houses  revolve  and  pivot  on  clock-work  wheels  with 
such  precision,  that  the  man  on  watch,  who  observes  them  from 
the  offing,  invariably  takes  ten  steps  in  his  walk  on  deck  during 
the  irradiation,  and  twenty-five  during  the  eclipse.  All  is  cal- 
culated in  the  focal  plane,  and  in  the  rotation  of  the  octagonal 
drum  formed  of  eight  broad  simple  lenses  one  over  the  other, 
and  having,  above  and  below,  its  two  series  of  dioptric  rings- 
algebraic  gear  guarded  against  gusts  of  wind  or  shocks  of  the 
sea  by  glass  windows  one  millimetre  in  thickness,  yet  some- 
times broken  nevertheless  by  sea-eagles  that  throw  themselves 
against  it,  great  moths  of  these  giant  lanterns.  The  masonry 
that  encloses,  upholds,  and  serves  as  a  setting  for  this  mechan- 
ism is,  like  it,  mathematical.  All  is  sober,  exact,  unadorned, 
precise,  correct.    A  light-house  is  a  numeral  figure: 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  light-house  was  a  highlv 
ornamental  object  on  luid  beside  the  sea.  The  architecture 
of  the  tower  was  magnificent  and  extravagant.  Upon  it  were 
lavished  balconies,  balustrades,  little  turrets,  small  lodges, 
alcoves,  weathercocks.  There  was  nothing  but  maaks,  statues, 
foliage,  volutes,  round  bosses,  figures  and  little  figures,  modil- 
lions,  with  inscriptions.  Pax  in  Bella,  said  the  Eddystone 
light-house.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  passing.  This  declaration  of 
peace  did  not  always  disarm  the  ocean.  Winstanley  repeated 
it  on  a  light-house  that  ho  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  on  a 
wild  spot  before  Plymouth.  The  building  completed,  he  placed 
himself  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  it  against  a  storm. 
The  storm  came,  and  carried  off  the  light-house  and  Winstan- 
ley. For  the  rest,  these  exaggerated  buildings  'ofltered  on  all 
sides  a  hold  for  the  wind-gusts,  as  generals  too  much  bediaened 
are  apt  to  attract  the  bullets  in  battle.  Besides  their  fiantasies 
in  stone,  there  were  fanta^es  in  copper,  in  wood;  the  iron- 
work made  relie£  the  carpenter's  work  made  projections. 
Everywhere,  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  fastened  to  the 
wall  among  the  arabesques,  implements  of  all  kinds  figured 
abundantly,  the  useful  and  the  useless,  winches,  tackling,  pul- 
leys, balance-weights,  ladders,  cranes  for  loading,  grappting- 
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irons  in  case  of  accident.    On  the  top,  aronnd  the  lighting- 
chainber,  delicately  wrought  iron-wotk  supported  large  chan- 
deliers of  iron,  in  whicli  were  junks  of  cable  steeped  in  rosin, 
wicks  that  burned  tenaciously,  and  that  no  wind  could  eztin- 
guMh.    And  from  top  to  bottom  the  tower  was  covered  with 
maritime  standards,  with  streamers,  with  banners,  with  Saga, 
with  pennons  that  mounted  from  staff  to  staff,  from  stage  to 
stage,  amalgamating  all  the  colors,  all  the  forms,  all  the  blazons, 
aD  the  signals,  all  these  varieties,  up  to  the  radiated  cage, 
and  made  in  the  storm  a  joyous  flutter  around  the  flsmisg  cen- 
tre.   This  effrontery  of  light  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction 
nts  as  it  were  a  defiance,  and  inspired  shipwrecked  mariners 
with  aadacity.    But  the  Caskets  Light-hoose  was  not  of  this 
fashion. 

It  was  then  a  ample,  old,  and  rude  affair,  such  as  Henry  I. 
had  caused  to  be  constructed  after  the  loss  of  the  Blanche  Nef 
—a  burning  pile  under  a  trellis-work  of  iron  ofc  the  crown 
of  a  rock.  Live  coal  behind  a  grating,  and  a  long-haired  flame 
in  the  wind.. 

The  only  improvement  made  in  this  light-house  since  the 
twelfth  century  was  a  forge-bellows  moved  by  a  chain  and 
hook  with  stone  weights,  wliich  had  been  acljusted  to  the  fire- 
cage  in  1610. 

The  flight  of  sea-birds  against  these  antique  light-houses 
was  more  tragical  than  with  those  of  our  day.  The  birds 
flocked  thither,  attracted  by  the  brilliance,  threw  themselves 
upon  it,  and  fell  into  the  brasier,  where  one  might  see  them 
flatter,  as  it  -were,  black  spirits  agonizing  within  thw'  hell. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  feU  upon  the  rock  outside  of  the  red- 
dened cage,  srnokiiig,  limping,  blinded,  like  flies  half-bamed  by 
the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

To  a  vessel  under  sail,  well  foond,  provided  with  all  the 
appliances  of  gear,  and  manageable  by  the  pilot,  the  Caskets' 
light  is  osefo].  It  cries,  "  Take  care  I  "  it  warns  him  of  the 
rocL  To  a  disabled  ship  it  is  simply  terrible.  The  hull, 
paralyzed  antl  inert,  without  means  of  resisting  the  insensate 
action  of  the  water,  without  defence  agtunst  the  pressure  of 
the  wind,  a  fish  without  fins,  a  bird  without  wings,  can  but  go 
whither  the  blasts  may  hurry  her.  The  light-house  indicates  to 
her  the  suprene  locality,  signalizes  the  place  for  aniiihilatioa, 
throws  a  gleam  upon  the  spot  for  swallowing  up.  It  is  the 
candle  over  the  tomb. 

There  is  no  more  tragic  irony  than  this  lighting-np  the 
inascrable  yawning,  this  warning  against  the  inevitable. 

XII. 

BAKD  TO  HAND  WITH  THE  BOOKS. 

Tbb  poor  wretches  in  distress  on  board  the  MattUina  took 
in  at  once  this  mysterious  derision,  the  supplement  of  ship- 
wreck. The  appearance  of  the  Hgfat-house  cheered  them  at  first, 
then  overwhelmed  them.  There  was  prayer  to-  be  uttered ; 
nothing  to  be  done.  What  has  been  said  of  kings  may  be  said 
of  the  waves.  We  are  their  people ;  we  are  their  prey.  AH 
thafcthey  rave,  we  undergo.  The  nor'wester  drove  the  ork  with 
Use  onrr«ots  upon  the  Caskets.  Thither  went  they;  there  was 
DO  redbsal.  They  drifted  rapidly  upon  the  reef.  They  felt  the 
bottoiB  rifling  up  toward  them.  The  lead,  if  lead  could  have 
beea  used,  would  not  have  given  them  more  than  three  or 
four  iSirtltoms.  The  poor  men  listened  to  the  rumbling  engulf- 
ment  of  the  waves  within  the  hollows  of  the  deep  rock  below 
the  snrfaee.  They  could  make  out  above  the  light-house,  like 
a  dark  atrip  between  two  bands  of  granite,  the  narrow  strait 
of  tite  hideous,  small,  and  savage  haven,  that  they  surmised 
as  Mi  of  men's  skeletons,  and  the  carcasses  of  ships.  It  was  a 
cavern's  mouth,  rather  than  the  entrance  of  a  port.  They 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  Are  high  above  Uiem  in  its  iron  cage ; 
a  haggard  purple  hue  illuminated  the  storm ;  tlie  meeting  of 
the  flame  and  the  hail  troubled  the  mist ;  the  black  dond  and 
the  red  smoke  combated,  serpent  against  serpent;  a  whirl  of 


embers  flew  upon  the  blast;  the  snow-flakes  seemed  to  take 
to  flight,  before  the  rude  attack  of  sparks.  The  breakers,  in- 
distinct at  first,  now  outlined  themselves  clearly,  a  jumble  of 
rock,  with  peaks  and  crests  and  vertebrse.  Its  angles  modelled 
themselves  in  living  lines  of  vermilion,  and  the  declivities  in 
bloody  patches  of  light.  As  they  came  on,  the  contour  of  the 
rock  grew  larger,  and  rose  higher  in  sinister  relief 

One  of  the  women,  the  Irish  one,  told  off  her  beads  dis- 
tractedly. 

In  lack  of  the  master,  who  was  the  pilot,  there  remained 
the  chief,  who  was  now  captain.  The  Basques  are  all  familiar 
with  mountain  and  with  sea.  They  are  bold  climbers,  and  in- 
ventive on  occasions  of  catastrophe. 

They  came  ;  they  almost  touched.  All  at  once' they  were 
so  close  to  the  great  north  cliff  of  the  Gaskets,  that  suddenly 
it  shut  out  the  light-house.  They  could  see  it  only,  and  the 
glare  behind  it.  This  rock,  upright  in  the  haze,  resembled  a 
tall  woman  in  black  with  head-dress  of  fire. 

This  crag  of  evU  omen  is  named  the  Biblet.  It  stands  on 
the  north,  over  against  the  rock,  corresponding  with  another 
(HI  the  south,  the  £tacq-anz-6ui]mets. 

The  chief  looked  at  the  Biblet,  and  cried  out: 

—  A  willing  hand  here  to  carry  a  line  to  the  breakers !  la 
there  any  one  here  that  can  swim  ? 

.  There  was  no  answer. 

Not  a  soul  on  board  knew  how  to  swim,  not  even  the  sail- 
ors; a  peculiarity,  by  the  way,  common  enough  among. sea- 
&rara. 

A  carling,  almost  detached  from  its  fellows,  oscillated  in 
the  planking.  The  chief  grappled  it  with  both  hands,  and 
said: 

— Help  me  here! 

They  detached  the  catling.  It  was  at  his  disposition,  to  do 
what  he  would  with  it.  Fr<xn  being  defensive,  it  became 
offensive. 

It  was  a  beam  sufficiently  long,  in  solid  oak.  Sound  and 
strong,  fit  for  serving  as  an  engine  of  attack,  or  a  means 
of  support,  a  lever  against  a  heavy  weight,  a  battering-ram 
against  a  tower. 

—  Stand  by,  cried  the  chief. 

They  ranged  themselves,  six  in  number,  buttressed  against 
the  stump  of  the  mast,  holding  the  carling  horizontally  over- 
board, and  straight  as  a  lance  toward  the  projecting  part  of  the 
rock. 

The  mancBuvre  was  perilous.  The  idea  of  pushing  against  a 
mountain  is  audacity.  The  six  men  might  be  thrown  into  the 
water  by  the  rebound. 

These  are  the  diversities  of  the  struggle  with  a  tempest. 
After  the  squall,  the  reef;  after  the  wind,  the  granite.  One 
has  to  deal,  now  with  the  unseizable,  now  with  the  immovable. 

It  was  one  of  those  minutes  in  which  the  hair  turns  white. 
The  rook  and  the  vessel  were  about  to  fisdl  foul  of  each  other. 

A  rock  is  passive.     It  awaited. 

A  wave  broke  in,  disorderly.  It  put  an  end  to  the  waiting. 
It  took  the  ork  underneath,  lifted  it  up  and  balanced  it  for  a 
moment,  as  the  sling  balances  the  projectile. 

—  Hold  fast!  shouted  the  chief.  It  is  only  a  rock ;  we  are 
men. 

■  The  beam  was  at  poise.  The  six  men  were  a  part  of  it. 
The  jagged  pegs  of  the  carling  lacerated  their  arm-pits;  but 
they  did  not  fed  it. 

The  wave  threw  the  ork  upon  the  rock. 

The  diock  took  place. 

It  took  place  under  the  shapeless  cloud  of  foam,  that 
always  covers  up  these  catastrophes. 

When  the  cloud  fell  back  into  the  sea,  when  between  wave 
and  rook  the  normal  eondition  was  restorad,  the  six  men  were 
rolling  on  the  deck,  bat  the  Matutirut  was  flying  along  the 
length  of  the  breaker.  The  beam  had  held  firm,  and  forced 
a  deviation.    In  a  few  seconds,  the  hurrying-on  of  the  surges 
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being  maddened,  the  Caskets  were  astern  of  the  ork.  The 
Jfatutina  was,  for  the  moment,  out  of  immediate  danger. 

This  does  happen.  It  was  'the  direct  crash  of  his  bowsprit 
agunst  the  cliff  that  saved  Wood,  of  Largo,  at  the  month  of 
the  Tay.  In  the  mde  latitndes  of  Gape  Winterton,  and  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hamilton,  it  was  by  manceuvring  a 
similar  lever  agdnst  the  redoubtable  Brannodn-um  rock  that 
the  £oy<U  Mary  escaped  wreck,  though  she  was  but  a  firigate 
after  Scottish  modeL  The  wave  is  a  force  so  suddenly  decom- 
posed, that  to  divert  it  is  easy,  or  at  least  possible,  even  in  con- 
cussions the  most  violent.  There  is  something  of  the  brute  in 
the  tempest.  The  hurricane  is  the  bull,  and  he  can  be  pnt  off 
his  cue. 

Endea-^oring  to  pass  from  the  secant  to  the  tangent— aU  the 
secret  of  escaping  shipwreck  lies  therein. 

This  was  the  service  that  the  carling  had  rendered  to  the 
ork.  It  had  done  the  duty  of  an  oar;  it  had  held  the  place  of 
a  rndder.  But  this  liberating  manoeuvre  once  performed,  it 
could  not  be  recommenced.  The  beam  was  gone.  The  violence 
of  the  collision  had  made  it  leap  overboard  from  the  grasp  of 
the  men,  and  it  was  lost  in  the  waters.  To  nnloosen  another 
plank  was  to  dislocate  all  the  ribs. 

The  hurricane  carried  off  the  Matutina.  All  at  once  the 
Caskets  appeared  as  a  useless  encumberment  on  the  horizon. 
Nothing  has  more  the  Mr  of  being  put  out  of  coontenance,  than 
a  rock  on  the  like  occasion.  There  is  in  Nature,  on  the  side  of 
the  unknown,  there  where  the  visible  and  the  invisible  are  com- 
plicated, a  fixed  and  soured  aspect,  as  though  indignant  at  a 
prey  let  go. 

So  looked  the  Caskets,  while  the  Matutina  fled  away. 

The  light  retreated,  grew  pale,  grew  white,  and  then  went 
out 

This  extinction  was  rnefid.  The  thicknesses  of  the  mist 
overltud  the  flaming,  now  diflhsed.  The  rays  of  light  were 
dilated  in  the  immenrity  of  moisture.  The  flame  floated,  strug- 
gled, buried  itself  lost  form.  Yon  might  say  that  it  was 
drowned.  The  brarier  became  a  candle-end ;  it  was  no  more 
than  a  trembling,  vague  and  wan.  All  around,  s  circle  of 
extra vasated  light  grew  larger.  It  was  as  though  light  were 
crushed  out  in  the  clutches  of  night. 

The  bell,  which  had  been  a  threat,  was  silent;  the  light- 
house, which  had  been  a  threat,  had  vanished.  Nevertheless, 
when  these  two  menaces  had  disappeared,  it  was  even  more 
terrible.  The  one  was  a  voice,  the  other  a  torch.  They  had 
something  human  in  them.  In  their  absence,  remained  the 
abyss. 

xin. 

FAOB  TO  FAOE  WITH  THB  NIGHT. 

Tek  ork  found  itself  in  measureless  obscurity. 

The  Matutina,  escaped  from  the  Caskets,  went  down  from 
billow  into  billow.  Respited,  but  engulfed.  Driven  crosswise 
by  the  wind,  acted  on  by  the  thousand  tractions  of  the  water, 
she  repelled  all  the  maddened  oscillations  of  the  waves.  She 
scarcely  pitched  any  longer,  fatal  sign  of  a  vessel's  distress. 
Waife  can  only  roU.  .  Pitching  is  the  convulsion  of  the  conflict. 
The  helm  can  only  act  when  the  vessel  is  propelled. 

In  a  tempest,  and  especially  in  a  meteoric  snow-storm,  the 
sea  and  night  conclude  by  merg^g  and  amalgamating,  and  by 
becoming  one  and  the  same  exhalation.  Mist,  whirlwind,  blast, 
gliding  in  every  sense,  no  point  of  support,  no  place  of  mark,  no 
breathing-spell,  a  perpetual  recommencement,  one  opening  after 
another,  no  horizon  visible,  profound  recoiling — ^in  all  this  the 
ork  was  wafted  on. 

Getting  clear  of  the  Caskets,  eluding  the  rocks,  this  had 
been  a  "victory  for  the  poor  mariners.  But,  above  all,  a  stupe- 
faction. They  had  ^ven  vent  to  no  hurrahs ;  at  sea,  impru- 
dences of  this  sort  do  not  happen  twice.  To  throw  a  provoca- 
tion, where  one  could  not  throw  a  lead-line — ^this  is  serious. 

To  have  repelled  the  rock  was  to  have  accomplished  the  im- 


possible. They  were  astounded  at  it.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  began  to  hope.  Such  are  the  irrepressible  loomings-np 
of  the  soul.  No  trial  is  there  which,  even  at  the  most  criti- 
cal instant,  does  not  see  its  gloom  illuminated  by  the  wonder- 
ful uprising  of  hope.  These  poor  wretches  asked  no  more 
than  inwardly  to  avow  that  they  were  saved.  They  stammered 
it  to  themselves. 

But  a  formidable  object  grew  vast  before  them,  all  at  once, 
in  the  night.  To  larboard,  uprose,  defined,  and  cut  itself  oat 
of  the  background  of  mist,  a  lofty  mass,  opaque,  vertical,  right- 
angled,  a  tower  standing  square  in  the  abyss. 

They  looked  at  it,  open-mouthed. 

The  blast  impelled  them  toward  it. 

They  knew  not  what  it  was.    It  was  the  rock  Ortach. 

XIV. 

OBTAOH. 

The  reef  recommenced.  After  the  Caskets,  Ortach.  The 
tempest  is  no  artist ;  it  is  brutal  and  all-powerful,  and  does  not 
vary  its  means. 

Darkness  ip  not  to  be  exhausted.  It  is  never  at  the'  end  of 
its  snares  and  its  perfidies.  Man,  himself^  quickly  reaches  the 
extremity  of  his  resources.  Man  expends  himself;  the  abyss 
does  not. 

The  wretched  men  turned  toward  their  chief,  their  hope. 
He  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders,  the  sullen  disdain  of  impo- 
tence. 

The  rock  Ortach  is  a  graved  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
All  of  one  piece,  lifted  above  the  opposing  shock  of  the  surges, 
it  rises  vertically  eighty  feet.  Ships  and  the  waves  shiver  them- 
selves upon  it.  An  immutable  cape,  it  plunges  perpendicularly 
its  rectilinear  sides  into  the  countless  and  waving  curves  of  the 
sea. 

At  night,  it  figures  as  an  enormous  headsman's  block,  posed 
upon  the  folds  of  vast  black  drapery.  In  a  storm,  it  awaits 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  thunder-clf^). 

But  never  is  there  clap  of  thunder  in  the  whirlwind  of  snow. 
The  ship,  it  is  true,  has  a  bandage  over  its  eyes ;  all  posnble 
darkness  is  bound  fast  upon  it.  It  is  ready,  as  though  for  the 
executioner.  As  for  the  thunderbolt,  which  were  a  prompt 
ending — ^there  is  no  room  to  hope  for  it. 

The  Matutina,  being  no  more  than  a  stranded  object  afloat, 
moved  on  toward  tliis  rock  as  she  bad  moved  on  toward  the 
other.  The  unfortunate  ones,  who  for  a  moment  believed 
themselves  saved,  reentered  into  anguish.  The  wrecking 
which  they  had  left  behind  them,  reappeared  before  them. 
The  rock  rose  up  again  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Nothing 
was  done. 

The  Caskets  are  honeycombed  into  a  thousand  compart-' 
ments ;  the  Ortach  is  a  waU.  To  be  wrecked  upon  the  Caskets 
is  to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Ortach  is  to  be 
ground  small. 

There  was,  however,  one  chance.  ' 

Upon  these  bold  fronts — and  the  Ortach  is  a  bold  front— 
the  wave  has  no  more  ricochet  than  a  bullet  would  have»  It 
is  reduced  to  a  simple  game.  It  comes  in  a  breaker,  and  re- 
turns a  ground-swell. 

In  such  cases,  the  question  of  life  and  death  resolves  itself 
into  this :  if  the  billow  casta  the  vessel  on  the  rook,  she  is 
broken  up,  she  is  lost ;  if  the  surf  retreats  before  the  vessel 
touches,  it  brings  her  back,  she  is  saved. 

Poignant  anxiety.  The  victims  saw  in  the  haze  the  vsst 
supreme  wave  approaching  them.  When  would  it  near  them  i 
If  it  broke  upon  the  vessel,  they  would  be  impelled  upon  the 
rock,  and  shattered  to  pieces.  If  it  passed  nndemMth  the 
vessel 

The  wave  did  pass  underneath  the  vessel. 

They  breathed. 

But  what  of  its  return  ?  What  would  the  swell  make  of 
them  ? 
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The  8well  bore  them  away. 

Some  minates  later,  the  JfatuUna  waa  dear  of  the  waters 
abont  the  rock.  The  Ortach  grew  indistinct,  as  the  Caskets  had 
grown  indistinct. 

It  was  the  second  victory.  For  the  second  time,  the  ork  had 
been  on  the  very  verge  of  wreck,  and  had  recoiled  in  season. 

XV. 

elOABnO  OAPBIOBS. 

MiiinrHiLK  a  thickening  of  the  mist  had  come  down  npon 
these  hopeless  ones  adrift.  They  knew  not  where  they  were. 
They  could  scarcely  see  a  few  cables'  length  ai'ound  the  ork. 
Despite  a  veritable  stoning  by  the  hail  which  forced  them  all  to 
hold  down  their  heads,  the  women  were  determined  not  to 
go  down  again  into  the  cabin.  Never  a  wretch  in  despair, 
who  did  not  prefer  to  be  wrecked  nnder  the  open  sky.  So  near 
to  death,  a  ceiling  above  one  seems  to  be  a  foretaste  of  tbe 
coffin. 

The  swell  became  more  and  more  short  This  short  swell 
indicates  compression ;  in  foggy  weather  certain  ripplings  are 
agns  of  a  strait.  In  fact,  unknown  to  themselves,  they  were 
coasting  along  Anrigny.  Between  Ortach  and  the  Caskets  on 
the  west,  and  Aurigny  on  the  east,  the  sea  is  bound  in  and 
cramped,  and  a  fretted  state  for  the  sea  determines  locally  the 
conditions  of  the  storm.  The  sea  suffers,  like  any  thing  else ; 
and  then,  where  it  suffers,  it  becomes  irritated.  This  pass  is 
held  in  terror. 

The  Matutina  was  in  this  pass. 

Let  any  one  imagine,  below  the  water,  a  turtle-shell  as  large 
as  Hyde  Park  or  the  Champs  Elys^es,  of  which  each  longitu- 
dinal mark  is  a  hollow,  and  each  embossment  a  reef.  Snch  is 
the  western  approach  of  Aurigny.  The  sea  covers  over  and 
hides  this  contrivance  for  shipwreck.  Over  this  callapash  of 
sabmarine  breakers,  the  wave,  broken  into  shivers,  leaps  and' 
foams.    In  calm,  a  ripple ;  in  storm,  chaos. 

The  poor  fellows  noticed  this  new  complication,  without 
expUining  it  to  themselves.  Suddenly,  they  comprehended 
it.  There  was  a  partial  lighting  up  at  the  zenith,  and  a  slight 
pallor  spread  itself  over  the  water ;  this  lividness  unmasked  on 
the  larboard  Land  a  long  bar  running  crosswise  to  the  east ;  and 
toward  this  a  furious  gust  of  wind  was  driving,  as  it  chased  the 
Teasel  before  it.    This  bar  was  Anrigny. 

What  was  this  bar?  I  They  trembled.  They  wonld  have 
trembled  far  more,  if  a  voftse  had  answered  them — Aurigny  1 
■  No  island  defended  against  the  coming  of  man,  like  Aurigny. 
It  haa,  above  water  and  nnder  water,  a  ferocious  guard,  whereof 
Anrigny  is  the  sentinel.  Toward  the  west,  Barhou,  Sauterianz, 
Anftoque,  Kiangle,  Fond-du-Oroc,  les  Jumelles,  la  Grosse,  la 
Clanqne,  les  Equillons,  le  Vrac,  la  Fosse-Malidre ;  toward  the 
east,  Sauqnet,  Hommean  Floreau,  la  Brinebetais,  la  Queslinque, 
Croqnelibore,  la  Fousohe,  le  Saut,  Noire  Pute,  Coapie,  Orbue. 
What  are  all  these  monsters?  Hydras?  Yes;  of  the  rock 
species. 

One  of  these  reefe  is  caUed  le  But,  as  if  to  indicate  that  every 
Toyage  ends  there. 

This  cncumbennent  of  rocks,  simplified  by  the  water  and 
the  night,  appeared  to  the  hapless  men  nnder  the  plain  form 
of  an  obscure  line,  a  black  streak  on  the  horizon. 

Shipwreck  is  the  ideal  of  impotence.  To  be  near  the  land, 
and  unable  to  reach  it;  to  float,  and  to  be  unable  to  sail  ob; 
to  have  a  foot  on  something  that  appears  soKd,  and  is  fragile ; 
to  be  (taO  of  life  and  full  of  death  at  the  same  instant;  to  be  a 
prisoner  in  extended  space ;  to  be  walled  in  between  sea  and 
^y ;  to  have  the  infinite  above  one  as  a  dtmgeon ;  to  have 
aronnd  one  the  immense  breakings-looee  of  gusts  and  of  waves ; 
and  to  be  seized  garroted,  paralyzed— this  weight  of  bnrden 
^pefies  and  makes  indignant.  Ton  fancy  that  you  recognize 
the  sneers  of  some  inaccesnble  combatant    That,  which  holds 


you  fast,  is  the  very  same  that  lets  go  the  birds,  and  gives  the 
fish  their  liberty.  This  seems,  nothing,  and  it  is  every  thing. 
Yon  are  dependent  on  this  air,  that  yon  can  disturb  by  a 
breath;  dependent  on  this  water,  that  yon  can  hold  in  the 
hollow  of  your  hand.  Draw  from  this  tempest  a  glassfnl — it 
is  but  a  small  embittered  draught.  A  moutbfiil — ^it  is  nausea; 
the  billow — ^it  is  extermination.  The  grtdn  of  sand  in  the 
deaert,  the  flake  of  foam  in  the  ocean,  are  giddy  manifesta- 
tions. The  all-power  takes  not  the  trouble  to  conceal  its 
atoms;  it  mokes  feebleness  force;  it  fills  the  nothingness 
with  its  all;  and  it  is  with  the  infinitely  little  that  the 
infinitely  great  overwhelms  you.  It  is  with  its  drops  that  the 
ocean  crunches  yon.    You  feel  yourself  a  plaything. 

A  plaything;  how  terrible  the  term! 

The  Matutina  was  a  little  above  Aurigny,  which  was  in  her 
favor ;  but  she  drifted  toward  the  northern  point,  which  was 
fatal.  The  wind,  northwest,  just  as  a  bent  bow  lets  fly  an  arrow, 
launched  the  craft  toward  the  northern  cape.  There  exists  at 
this  point,  a  little  on  this  side  of  Havre  de  Corbelets,  what 
the  seamen  of  the  Norman  archipelago  call  a  "  singe." 

The  "  singe" — twinge — is  a  current  of  the  furious  order.  A 
chaplet  of  funnels  in  the  shoals  produces  in  the  waves  a  chaplet 
of  whirlpools.  When  one  lets  yon  go,  another  takes  hold  of 
yon.  A  vessel,  snapped  up  by  the  "singe,"  twirls  about,  there- 
fore, in  one  spiral  after  another,  until  some  sharp-pointed  rock 
pierces  her  hull.  Then,  burst  asunder,  she  stops;  the  stern 
rears  itself  out  of  the  water ;  the  bow  plunges ;  the  whirlpool 
completes  its  turn  of  the  whed ;  the  stern  drives  downward, 
and  all  is  closed  again.  A  puddle  of  foam  enlarges  itself  and 
floats,  and  one  only  sees  upon  the  surface  a  few  bubbles  here 
and  there,  caused  by  stifled  respirations  beneath  the  water. 

In  the  whole  Channel,  the  three  most  dangerous  "  singes  " 
are,  the  one  that  is  near  the  famous  sand-bank,  Girdled  Sands, 
the  one  that  is  at  Jersey,  between  le  Pignonnet  and  the  point 
of  Noirmont,  and  the  "  singe  "  of  Aurigny. 

A  local  pilot,  had  there  been  one  on  board  the  MatuUmi, 
would  have  made  her  crew  aware  of  this  new  periL  In  placo 
of  a  pilot,  they  had  instinct ;  in  extreme  situations  there  is  a 
second-sight.  Wreaths  of  foam  were  flying  Iiigh  along  the 
coast,  imder  the  maddened  pillaging  of  the  wind.  This  was 
the  spitting  of  the  "  singe."  In  this  ambush  many  a  ship  has 
ct^dzed.  Without  knowing  what  was  there,  they  drew  near 
with  horror. 

How  double  this  cape !     There  was  no  expedient. 

Just  as  they  had  seen  the  Caskets  rise  up,  then  Ortach  rise 
up,  at  present  they  saw  the  point  of  Aurigny,  all  of  high  rock, 
stand  before  them.  These  were  as  giants,  one  following  the 
other.    A  series  of  fearful  duels. 

Charybdis  and  Scylla  are  only  two ;  the  Gaskets,  Ortach, 
and  Anrigny,  are  three. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  the  horizon  invaded  by  rook  re- 
produced itself  with  grandiose  monotony.  The  battles  of  the 
ocean,  like  the  battles  of  Homer,  have  their  sublime  repetition. 

Each  billow,  as  they  drew  near,  added  twenty  cubits  to  the 
headland,  frightfully  amplifled  in  the  mist.  The  decrease  of 
interval  appeared  more  and  more  without  remedy.  They 
touched  the  skirts  of  the  "  singe."  The  first  fold  that  seized 
them  wonld  drag  ,them  down.  One  more  wave,  and  all  would 
be  ended. 

All  at  once  the  ork  was  thrust  astern,  as  though  by  a  blow 
from  a  Titan's  fist  The  billow  reared  up  beneath  the  vessel'  and 
turned  npon  itself,  throwing  back  the  waif  in  its  crest  of  spume. 
The  Moitutina,  nnder  this  impnIsioA,  got  clear  of  Aurigny. 

The  sport  of  agony,  she  fonnd  herself  once  more  in  the 
offlng. 

Whence  came  this  help  ?    From  the  wind. 

The  breath  of  the  storm  had  changed  its  direction. 

The  water  had  been  playing  with  them.  Now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  wind.  They  had  disengaged  themselves  from  the 
Caskets :  before  Ortach,  the  action  of  the  sea  had  brought  about 
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a  revolntioo;  before  Anrigny,  it  was  the  north-wind.  There 
had  been  a  sadden  shift  .from  north  to  sooth. 

The  sou'wester  had  succeeded  the  norVester. 

A  ourrent  is  the  wind  in  the  water ;  the  wind  is  the  cnrrent 
in  the  air.  These  two  forces  bad  come  intp  contact,  and  the 
wind  had  the  caprice  to  withdraw  its  prej  from  the  cnrrent. 

The  abmpt  movements  of  the  ocean  are  inexplicable.  They 
form  a  perpetual  perhaps.  When  at  their  mercy,  one  can 
neither  hope,  nor  despair.  They  mt&e;  t!)ey  nnmake.  The 
ocean  amuses  itself..  All  shades  of  animal  ferocity  are, in  this 
vast  and  cunning  sea,  which  Jean  Bart  called  "the  gross  beast." 
It  is  the  clntch  of  a  sharp  claw,  with  intervals,  at  will,  of  velvet 
handling.  Sometinies  the  storm  finishes  a  shipwreck  off-hand. 
Sometimes  it  gets  one  up  with  care — it  might  almost  be  said, 
with  caresses.  The  sea  has  its  own  time.  Those,  who  are  at 
the  point  of  death,  perceive  this. 

Sometimes,  let  it  be  said,  these  delays  in  execution  an- 
nounce deliverance.  Snch  instances  are  rare.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  dying  men  are  prompt  to  believe  in  safety;  the  smallest 
abatement  in  the  threats  of  the  tempest  is  sufficient  for  them ; 
they  affirm  to  themselves  that  they  are  out  of  danger ;  after 
deeming  themselves  buried,  they  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  resurrection ;  they  accept  feverishly  that  they  are  not  yet 
in  actual  possession;  it  is  evident  that  all  their  evil  chances 
are  exhausted;  they  declare  themselves  eatisfied;  they  are 
saved ;  they  hold  God  quits.  But  it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too 
great  haste  to  give  these  receipts  to  the  Unknown. 

The  son'wester  made  its  d^bnt  in  a  whirlwind.  Seamen  in 
distress  have  none  but  crabbed  auxiliaries.  The  Matutina  was 
impetuously  dragged  away  by  what  remained  of  her  rigging,  as 
a  dead  woman  by  her  hair.  This  was  like  the  deliverances 
accorded  by  Tiberius,  at  the  cost  of  violation.  The  wind  brutal- 
ized those  whom  it  saved.  It  did  them  service,  in  a  fury.  Its 
help  was  without  pity. 

The  wreck,  in  this  liberating  roughness,  completed  its  ntter 
dislocation. 

Hailstones,  of*  large  size  and  hard  enough  for  loading  a 
swivel,  crippled  the  vessel.  At  each  surge  of  the  waves,  these 
hulstones  roll^  along  the  deck  like  baUs.  The  ork,  as  it  were 
between  two  waters,  lost  all  form  under  the  batterings  of  the 
waves  and  the  foaming  of  the  spray.  Every  one  on  board 
looked  out  for  himself. 

He  who  could,  clung  to  something.  After  each  swash  of  the 
sea,  they  wondered  to  find  their  number  still  complete.  Several 
hod  their  fifices  torn  by  splinters  from  the  wood-work. 

Happily,  despair  has  stout  fists.  A  cfaild''s  hand,  in  terror, 
has  the  grip  of  a  giant.  Agony  constructs  a  vice  out  of  wo- 
man's fingers.  A  young  girl,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  would 
dint  her  rosy  nails  into  iron.  They  caught  at  every  thing,  they 
held  on,  they  got  hold  again.  But  each  billow  brought  with  it 
the  agony  of  keeping  their  balance. 

All  at  once,  they  were  relieved. 

XVL 

THS  Bin«MA   Bm>DSin.T   ggr.ATM 

Thb  tempest  had  stopped  short.  . 

In  the  air,  there  was  no  more  either  ^c^  son^wester  or 
nor'wester.  The  infuriate  clarions  of  space  were  silenced.  The 
whirlwind  passed  away  out  of  the  atmosphere,  without  previous 
£minntion  and  without  transition,  as  though  it  had  slid  down 
perpendicularly  into  an  abyss.  They  knew  no  longer  where  it 
was.  Flakes  had  replaced  (he  hailstones.  The  snow  began 
again  to  Ml  leisnrely. 

No  more  swell.    The  sea  flattened  itself. 

These  sudden  cessations  are  oomraoo  in  hurricanes  of  snow. 
The  electric  effluvium  being  spent,  all  becomes  tranqnil ;  even 
the  wave,  that  in  ordinary  storms  keeps  up,  above  all,  a  pro- 
tracted agitation.  Not  so  here.  No  prolonging  of  anger  in 
<he  waters.    Like  a  laborer  after  fatiguing  work,  the  sea  mod- 


erated all  at  once,  which  is  almost  a  contradiction  of  statistical 
laws,  but  which  never  astonishes  veteran  pilots,  for  they  know- 
that  the  ocean  is  eul^eot  to  all  manner  of  surprises. 

At  the  expiration  of  some  minutes,  it  was  calm  all  aronad 
the  ork. 

At  the  same  time,  for  &l&  last  phase  resembles  the  first,  oo» 
can  no  longer  distinguish  any  thing.  All,  that  had  become  vis. 
ible  during  the  convulsion  of  meteoric  clouds,  again  became  ob- 
scure; the  wan  outlines  melted  away  and  were  difi"Qsed;  the 
gloom  of  the  infinite  gathered  from  all  sides  about  the  vessel 
This  wall  of  night,  this  impenetrable  circle,  this  inner  side 
of  a  cylinder  whose  diametw  grew  less  from  minute  to  min- 
ute, enveloped  the  MatuUna,  and,  with  the  sinister  slowncs 
of  an  ioebei^  that  is  forming,  formidably  contracted  itself  At 
the  zenith,  nothing — a  lid  of  mist — an  enclosure.  The  ork  vat 
as  though  at  the  very  bottom  of  an  abyss. 

In  this  pit,  a  puddle  of  liquid  lead ;  that  was  the  sea.  The 
water  stirred  no  more.  A  gloomy  immovableness.  The  oceaa 
is  never  more  fierce,  than  when  a  pool. 

All  was  silence,  stillness,  blindness. 

liie  silence  of  things  partakes,  perhaps,  of  the  nature  of 
taciturnity. 

The  last  ripples  glided  along  the  sides.  The  deok  was  hori- 
zontal, with  imperceptible  declinations.  Some  di^ointnrei 
stirred  feebly.  The  grenade-shell  that  took  the  place  of  tlie 
signal-lantern,  and  in  which  the  tow  steeped  in  pitdi  wis  boo- 
ing, trembled  no  longer  on  the  bowsprit,  and  threw  no  note 
its  flaming  drops  into  the  sea.  What  there  was  of  breath  r^ 
maining  in  its  shower  of  sparks  made  no  noise.  The  mow  fdl, 
thick,  soft,  and  scarcely  oblique.  They  heard  the  foaming  of  no 
more  breakers.     Tlie  peace  of  gloom. 

This  repose,  after  these  exasperations  and  these  paroxyimi, 
was,  for  the  hapless  ones  so  long  tossed  about,  an  unspeakable 
well-being.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  ceased  to  be  put  upon 
the  rack.  They  saw  around  them  and  above  them  a  willfaig- 
ness  that  they  should  be  saved.  They  regained  confidmoe. 
All  that  had  been  fury  was  now  tranquillity.  This  appeared 
to  them  the  signing  of  peace.  Their  miserable  chests  diluted. 
They  could  let  go  the  ^id  of  the  rope  or  the  plank  they  had 
been  grasping,  could  rise  up,  straighten  themselves,. keep  them- 
selves standing  upri^t,  walk,  move  about.  They  felt  thea- 
selves  inexpresably  calmed.  In  the  hidden  depths  of  tiiese 
heavenly  changes,  there  was  preparation  for  something  ebe. 
It  was  clear  that  they  were,  beyond  peradventure,  out  <rf  the 
squalls,  ont  of  tiie  foam,  oat  of  the  blasts,  out  of  the  raging;  set 
free. 

Henceforward,  all  chances  were  in  their  fayor.  In  three 
or  four  hours  it  would  be  daylight,  they  would  be  seen  by  some 
passing  ship,  they  would  be  picked  up.  The  worst  was  over. 
They  were  coming  back  into  life.  The  important  fi«!t  was, 
their  having  been  able  to  keep  afloat  until  the  close  of  the  storm. 
They  eaid  to  themselves :  "  Tliis  time  it  is  over !  " 

AH  at  once  they  perceived  that  ell,  in  fact,  was  over.  Om 
of  the  sailors,  a  northern  Basque,  named  Galdeazun,  went 
down  into  the  hold,  to  look  for  some  cordage.;  then  cameapi 
and  said: 

—  The  hold  is  full. 

—  Of  what?  asked  the  leader. 

—  Of  water,  replied  the  seaman. 
The  chief  cried  out: 

—  What's  the  meaning  of  that? 

— The  meaning  is,  answered  Galdeazun,  that  in  half  *& 
hour  we  shall  founder. 

xvn. 

THE  LAST   BSSOtTBOB. 

Thcre  was  a  rift  in  the  keel.  A  leak  was  spnmg.  At 
what  moment  ?  Ko  one  coold  say.  Was  it  in  coming  aloag- 
side  the  Caskets?  Was  it  before  Ortach ?  Was  it  in  the  plaaii- 
ings  of  the  shallows  west  of  Anrigny  ?    The  most  probable  sola- 
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tioa  VA8,  tktt  titey  had  toBcbed  the  ''Singe."  They  had 
reMired  an  tmezplained  stab.  It  iras  not  heeded  amid  all 
the  convulsive  blows  that  had  shaken  them.  In  lock-jaw,  one 
does  not  feel  a  prick. 

Aaother  sailor,  the  sontbem  Basque,  who  called  himself 
Are-Maria,  went  down  in  hia  torn  into  the  hold,  came  op  again, 
and  said:  '*  The  water  is  two  var«»  deep." 

About  six  feet. 

Ave-Xaria  added: 

—In  less  than  forty  minatesy  down  we  go. 

Where  waa  the  leak?  It  was  not  visible.  It  was  drowned. 
The  body  of  water,  that  filled  the  hold,  hid  the  rift.  The  ves- 
sel bad  a  hole  in  her  belly,  somewhere  below  the  floating-line, 
indeed  far  hdow  the  careening  line.  Impossible  to  find  it.  Im- 
possible to  plug  it.  There  was  a  would,  but  they  could  not 
dress  it.    The  water,  however,  was  not  coming  in  very  £!i8t. 

Tire  leadei  cried  oat: 

— We  must  pump. 

Galdeazoa  replied: 

—  We  have  no  more  pumps. 

— Then,  rejoined  the  chief^  let  as  get  to  land ! 

—  Land?  Where? 

—  I  don't  know. 

—  NorL 

—  But  it  is  somewhere. 
— Tes. 

—  Let  some  one  take  ns  there,  continued  the  leader. 

—  We  have  no  pilots  said  Galdeaann. 
— Take  the  tUler,  yoa. 

— We  have  no  more  tiller. 

— Let's  rig  one  up  with  the  first  spar  we  can  lay  our  hands 
en.    J^ailsf    A  hannner!  Quick  t  Toole  t 

—The  carpenter's  chest  is  orerboard.  Wo  have  no  more 
tools. 

— Let's  steer,  all  the  same;  no  matter  where! 

—  We  have  no  more  rudder. 

— Where  is  the  boat  ?   Let's  jump  into  it  t    Let's  row  t 

—  We  have  no  longer  a  boat. 

—  Let's  row  the  hull  I 

— We  have  no  more  oars. 

—  Up  saU,  then  1 

—  We  have  no  more  sails,  and  no  more  mast. 

—  Let's  make  a  mast  out  of  a  carling!  Let's  make  a  sail 
ont  of  a  tarpaalin.  Let's  get  owt  ot  this.  Let's  trust  ourselves 
to  the  wind. 

— There  is  no  more  wind. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  had  left  them.  The  storm  had  gone 
away;  and  this  departure,  which  they  had  taken  for  their  sal- 
vation, was  their  loss.  The  sou'wester,  if  i-tin  blowing,  would 
have  driven  them  madly  upon  some  coast,  would  have  gained 
upon  the  leak  by  swift  movement,  would  have  carried  them 
perhaps  to  some  good  propitious  sand-bank,  and  wonld  have 
(Hounded  them  before  they  went  down.  The  rapid  hurrying 
away  of  a  blast  might  have  caused  them  to  drive  ashore.  No 
wind,  no  hope  I  ■  They  were  dying  from  the  absence  of  the  hur- 
ricane! 

The  snpreme  situation  was  before  them. 

The  wind,  the  hail,  the  squall,  the  whirlwind,  are  disorderly 
combatants  whom  one  may  overcome.  The  tempest  may  be 
taken,  in  lack  of  armor.  There  are  resources  against  violence 
that  unceasingly  lays  itself  bare,  makes  false  moves,  and  gives 
maoy  a  idde  blow.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  a 
cahn.    No  relief  that  one  can  lay  hold  on. 

The  winds  are  an  attack  by  Oossacks ;  hold  your  ground, 
and  they  disperse.  A  cahn  is  the  torturing  pincers  of  the  exe- 
cntioner. 

The  water,  not  rapidly,  but  without  interruption,  irresistible 
and  heavy,  mounted  in  the  hold ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  mount- 
ed, the  <nrk  descended.    This  was  very  slowly. 

The  crew  of  the  Matutina  felt  opening  beneath  them,  little 


by  little,  the  most  hopeless  of  catastrophes,  the  passive.  The 
still  and  ominous  certsunty  of  the  unconscionable  fact  took  hold 
of  them.  The  air  did  not  oscillate,  the  sea  was  not  dreamin(f. 
The  immovable  is  the  inexorable.  The  swallowing  up  held 
them  in  silence.  Athwart  the  mass  of  speechless  water,  with- 
out anger,  without  pasaio^  without  wishing  it,  vrithont  know- 
ing i^  without  interest  therein,  the  £atal  centre  of  the  globe  was 
attracting  them.  Horror,  in  quiescence,  amolgamated  them 
with  itself.  It  was  no  more  the  yawning  mouth  of  the' ocean, 
the  doable  jaw  of  wind  and  sea  wickedly  inenaoing;  the  grin- 
ning of  the  whirlwind,  the  spuming  appetite  of  the  surge;  it 
was  one  knows  not  what  dark  gaping  of  the  Infinite  beneath 
these  miserable  men.  They  found  them^lves  entering  into  a 
peaceful  profundity,  that  was  death.  The  extent  of  hnll,.  that 
their  craft  still  showed  above  water,  was  dimisi^ing — nothing 
more.  They  coald  calenlate  at  what  minute  die  would  be 
oflfaced.  It  was  the  very  reverse  of  submersion  by  a  rising 
tide.  The  water  did  not  moont  toward  them ;  they  descended 
toward  it.  Tlie  digging  of  their  tomb  was  their  own  act. 
Their  own  weight  was  the  grave-digger. 

They  wer«  executed,  not  by  the  law  of  men,  bnt  by  the  law 
of  things. 

The  snow  was  falling,  tmd,  as  the  vessel  moved  not,  this 
white  lint  was  converted  into  a  cloth  apon  the  deck,  and  cov- 
ered the  ork  with  a  winding-sheet. 

The  hold  grew  heavier  and  heavier.  No  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  leak.  They  had  not  even  a  scoop  for  baling,  which,  be- 
sides, wocdd  have  been  an  absurdity,  aad  useless,  the  ork  being 
decked.  They  lighted  themselves  up.  They  set  fire  to  two  or 
three  torches,  that  they  fdanted  in  holes,  aad  as  they  might. 
Oaldeazmi  brought  some  old  leather  buckets.  Th^  under- 
took to  stanch  the  hold,  and  ranged  themselves  in  file;  but  the 
backets  were  past  service,  the  leather  of  some  had  been  s^wed 
and  sewed  again,  the  bottom  of  others  was  burst  through,  and 
th«  backets  emptied  themselves  on  the  way.  The  ineqnaKty 
was  hidierous,  between  what  was  received  and  what  was  ren- 
dered. A  ton  of  water  entered;  a  glassftil  was  discharged. 
They  had  no  more  success  than  this.  It  was  the  miser's  dis- 
bursement, trying  to  spend  a  milfion,  penny  by  penny. 

The  leader  said : 

— Let's  lighten  the  wreck! 

Daring  the  storm  they  bad  secured  the  several  chests-  that 
were  on  deck.  These  had  remained  lashed  to  the  stump  of  the 
mast.  They  undid  the  lashings,  and  rolled  the  chests  overboard 
through  one  of  the  breaches  in  the  bulwarks.  One  of  these 
boxes  belonged  to  the  Kscayan  woman,  who  could  not  refraii> 
from  groaning  thus : 

— Oh,  my  new  cape  lined  with  scarlet!  Oh,  my  poor  open- 
work stockings,  with  birch-bark  pattern  !  Oh,  my  sHver  ear- 
rings for  going  to  mass  in  Mary's  month ! 

After  clearing  the  deck,  there  remained  the  cabin.  It  was 
much  encumbered.  It  contained,  you  may  remember,  the 
passengers'  baggage,  and  also  sundry  bales  belonging  to  the 
sailors. 

They  took  away  the  baggage,  and  got  rid  of  all  that  load, 
by  the  breach  in  the  bulwark. 

They  drew  up  the  bales,  and  pushed  them  overboard. 

They  completed  the  emptying  of  the  cabin.  The  lantern, 
the  mast-head  cap,  barrels,  sacks,  buckets,  the  larder  and  the 
pot  with  the  soup,  all  went  overboard. 

They  unscrewed  the  screws  of  the  iron  stove,  the  fire  in 
which  had  been  long  extinguished;  they  unbedded  it,  they 
hoisted  it  on  deck,  they  dragged  it  to  the  breach,  and  they  pre- 
cipitated it  off  from  the  vessel. 

They  pitched  into  the  water  every  thing  tliat  could  be 
detached,  of  loose  planking,  of  riders,  of  shrouds,  and  of  rigging 
smashed  up. 

From  time  to  time,  the  leader  took  a  torch,  held  it  over  the 
figures  marking  the  draught  that  were  painted  on  the  stem,  and 
noted  how  near  they  might  be  to  foundering. 
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The  floating  wreck  settled  a  little  less,  but  settled  continu- 
ously. 

Despair  as  to  their  situation  found  no  more  resource  or  pal- 
liative.   The  last  expedient  had  been  exhausted.  , 

—  Is  there  still  anything  else  to  be  thrown  overboard? 
cried  the  leader. 

The  doctor,  whom  no  one  thought  of  any  more,  came  out 
from  a  comer  of  the  companion-way,  and  said : 
—Yes. 

—What?  asked  the  chief. 
The  doctor  replied : 
— Our  crimes. 
There  was  a  shudder,  and  they  all  exclaimed : 

—  Amen! 

The  doctor,  standing  up  and  turning  pale,  raised  a  finger  to 
heaven,  and  said : 

— To  your  knees! 

They  trembled,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  kneeling : 

The  doctor  resumed : 

— Let  us  cast  our  crimes  into  the  sea.  They  weigh  ns  down. 
This  is  what  is  sinking  the  vessel.  Let  us  think  no  more  of 
being  saved,  but  of  salvation.  Our  last  crime  especially,  the  one 
which  we  have  only  jnst  committed,  or  I  should  rather  say 
completed — O  wretched  listeners,  this  it  is  that  overwhelms 
ns.  It  is  impious  insolence  to  tempt  the  abyss,  when  one 
leaves  a  murderous  intention  behind.  What  is  done  against  a 
child  is  done  against  God.  I  know  that  embarking  was  a  neces- 
sity, bnt  it  was  none  the  less  snre  perdition.  The  storm, 
warned  by  the  shadow  that  our  action  has  cast,  is  come.  It  is 
well.  For  the  rest,  have  no  regret.  Yonder  we  have,  not  far 
from  us,  in  this  obscurity,  the  sands  of  Vauville  and  Cape  la 
Uougne.  That  is  France.  Spain  was  the  only  posrible  asylum. 
France  is  not  lees  dangerous  for  us  than  England.  Our  rescue 
from  the  sea  would  have  ended  in  the  gibbet.  To  be  hung, 
or  drowned  ;  we  had  no  other  choice.  God  has  chosen  for 
ns.  Let  ns  render  Him  thanks.  He  accords  ns  the  tomb  that 
washes  out.  Brethren,  the  inevitable  was  therein.  Think 
that  it  was  we  who,  a  while  ago,  did  all  we  could  to  transport 
thither  on  high  that  child,  and  that  at  this  very  moment,  now 
while  I  am  addressing  yon,  there  is  perhaps  a  soni  above  our 
heads  that  accuses  us,  in  presence  of  a  Judge  who  watches  us. 
Let  us  profit  by  this  latest  respite.  Let  ns  force  ourselves,  if 
still  it  may  be  so,  t«  repair,  in  so  much  as  depends  on  us,  the 
evil  that  we  have  done.  If  the  child  survives  us,  let  ns  come  to 
his  aid.  If  he  dies,  let  us  strive  that  he  may  pardon  us.  Let 
us  remove  this  heinous  sin  that  overhangs  ns.  Let  us  unload 
this  burden  from  our  consciences.  Let  ns  do  our  best,  that  our 
souls  be  not  swallowed  up  before  God,  for  terrible  is  the  ship- 
wreck therein.  The  body  goes  to  the  fish,  the  soul  to  demons. 
Have  pity  on  yourselves.  To  your  knees,  I  tell  you.  Repent- 
ance is  the  bark  that  does  not  founder.  You  have  no  longer  a 
compass.    I  mistake.    You  have  prayer. 

The  wolves  became  sheep.  These  transformations  occur  at 
times  of  agony.  It  may  happen  that  tigers  lick  the  crucifix. 
When  the  dark  door  stands  {gar,  belief  is  difficult.  Non-belief 
is  impossible.  Howsoever  imperfect  may  be  the  divers  outlines 
of  religion  essayed  by  man — even  though  the  belief  be  void  of 
form,  even  tliongh  the  contour  of  the  dogma  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  lineaments  of  eternity  as  imperfectly  seen — 
there  is,  at  the  supreme  moment,  a  quivering  of  the  soul,  the 
commencement  of  something  after  life.  Such  is  the  pressure  of 
agony. 

The  dying  moment  b  the  falling  due  of  a  bilL  At  this  fatal 
instant,  one  feels  the  coming  home  of  a  diffused  responsibility. 
That  which  has  been  complicates  that  which  will  be.  The  past 
returns,  and  enters  into  the  fiiture.  The  known  becomes  an 
abyss,  no  less  than  the  unknown ;  and  these  two  precipices — 


one  fraught  with  our  faults,  the  other  with  our  doom — minglei 
together  their  reverberations.  It  is  the  confusion  of  these  two 
chasms,  that  terrifies  the  dying  man. 

They  had  made  their  last  outlay  of  hope  on  this  side  of  life. 
For  that  reason,  they  turned  to  the  other  side.  No  chance  re- 
mained to  them,  but  in  this  shadow.  This  they  understood. 
It  was  an  awibl  glimmering  of  light,  followed  all  at  once  by  a 
falling  back  into  horror.  What  one  comprehends  at  the  last 
moment  is  like  what  one  sees  during  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Every  thing;  then,  nothing.  One  sees;  and  one  sees  no  more. 
After  death,  the  eye  will  reopen,  and  that  which  was  a  flasli  of 
lightning  will  become  a  sun. 

They  shouted  to  the  doctor. 

— You  yourself!  you  yourself!  There  is  no  one  but  yon. 
We  will  obey  you.    What  must  be  done?    Speak! 

The  doctor  answered : 

—  We  have  to  do  with  passing  over  the  unknown  precipice, 
and  with  reaching  that  other  boundary  of  life  which  is  beyond 
the  tomb.  Being  the  one  among  you  best  informed,  I  am  the 
most  in  peril,  of  all.  You  do  well  to  leave  the  choice  of  the 
bridge  to  him  who  carries  the  heaviest  load. 

He  added : 

—  Science  sets  a  price  upon  the  conscience. 
Then  he  went  on : 

— How  much  time  is  still  left  us? 

Galdeazun  looked  at  the  draught-mark,  and  answered: 

—  Bather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

—  Good,  said  the  doctor. 

The  low  roof  of  the  companion,  on  which  he  was  leaning, 
made  a  sort  of  table.  The  doctor  took  from  his  pocket  his 
inkhom  and  his  pen,  and  his  portfolio,  whence  he  drew  forth  a 
piece  of  parchment,  the  one  on  the  back  of  which  he  bad  writ- 
ten, some  honrs  before,  a  score  of  lines  uneven  and  set  dose. 

—  A  light,  said  he. 

The  snow,  falling  like  the  foam  from  a  cataract,  had  pnt  out 
the  torches  one  after  the  other.  One  alone  remained.  Ave- 
Maria  took  it  up,  and  came  and  took  his  place,  standing  by  the 
doctor's  side,  and  holding  the  torch. 

The  doctor  replaced  the  portfolio  in  his  pocket,  pnt  his  pen 
and  his  inkhom  upon  the  companion,  unfolded  the  parchment, 
and  said: 

—  Listen. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  on  this  hulk  diminishing 
in  size,  as  it  were  the  shaking  floor  of  a  tomb,  began  a  reading 
gravely  made  by  the  doctor,  and  whereto  all  the  darknem 
seemed  to  listen.  All  these  condemned  men  bowed  their 
heads  around  him.  The  flaming  of  the  torch  accentuated  their 
pallor.  What  the  doctor  read  was  written  in  English.  At  in- 
tervals, when  some  one  of  these  doleful  countenances  appeared 
to  desire  an  explanation,  the  doctor  stopped,  and  repeated  in 
French,  in  Biscayan,  in  Spanish,  or  in  Italian,  the  passage  that 
he  had  just  read.  Stifled  sighs  were  heard,  and  dull  beatings 
of  the  breast.    The  floating  wreck  continued  to  bury  herself. 

The  reading  ended,  the  doctor  laid  the  parchment  flat  upon 
the  companion,  took  up  his  pen,  and  upon  a  blank  margin  that 
he  had  left  at  foot  of  what  he  had  written,  signed  his  name: 

Doctor  Gebnabdcs  GEBSTBMinmE. 

Then,  turning  to  the  others,  he  said : 

—  Come,  and  sign. 

The  Biscayan  woman  drew  up,  took  the  pen,  and  signed. 

AsUNOIOIf. 

She  passed  the  pen  to  the  Irishwoman,  who,  not  knowing 
how  to  write,  made  a  cross. 

The  doctor,  by  the  side  of  this  cross,  wrote : 

—  Babbaba  Fbrmot,  of  Tyrryf  Island,  in  the  ffebride*. 
Then  he  handed  over  the  pen  to  the  leader  of  the  band. 
The  leader  signed,  Gaidotba,  eh^f. 

The  Genoese,  below  the  chief,  signed,  Giakoiratb. 
The  Languedocian  signed,  Jaoqubs  Quatourzk,  called  the 
Narboknise. 
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The  Provencal  signed,  Luo.  Pikbbe  Capoaboupe,  from.  tA« 
^aOe^t  at  Mahon. 

Underneath  these  signatnres,  the  doctor  wrote  this  note : 

Of  the  three  men  of  the  crew,  the  master  haTing  been 
swept  away  by  a  sea,  there  are  only  two  remaining,  and  they 
have  signed. 

The  two  sailors  a£3xed  their  names  below  this  note.  The 
Biscayan  of  the  north  signed,  Galdbazun.  The  Biscayan  of  the 
south  signed,  Ave-Mabia,  th^f. 

Then  the  doctor  said : 

—  Capgaroupe. 

—Here,  said  the  Provencal. 

—  Ton  have  got  Hardquanonne's  gourd  ? 
—Yes. 

— Give  it  tome. 

Capgaroape  drained  the  last  drop  of  the  brandy,  and  handed 
the  gonrd  to  the  doctor. 

The  increase  of  the  water  in  the  hold  became  more  marked. 
'  The  wreck  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  aea. 

The  inclined  edges  of  the  deck  were  covered  with  small 
ripples  that  grew  larger. 

All  were  grouped  about  the  vessel's  sheer. 

The  doctor  dried  the  ink  of  the  signatures  by  the  torch, 
folded  up  the  parchment  in  folds  narrower  than  the  diameter 
of  the  bottle's  neck,  and  thmst  it  into  the  gourd.  He  cried 
oat: 

—  The  cork. 

— I  don't  know  where  it  is,  said  Capgaroupe. 

— Here's  the  end  of  a  rope,  atid  Jacques  Quatourze. 

The  doctor  corked  the  gourd  with  the  rope's  end,  and 
said: 

—Some  pitch.  . 

Galdeazun  went  forward,  took  a  handful  of  tow,  and  witii  it 
unhooked  the  grenade-shell,  which  was  dying  out,  from  the 
stem,  and  carried  it  to  the  doctor  half  fiiU  of  boiling  pitch. 

The  doctor  plunged  the  neck  of  the  gourd  into  the  pitch, 
and  drew  it  out. 

The  gourd,  that  contained  the  parchment  signed  by  all  of 
them,  was  corked  and  pitched. 

— All  is  over,  said  the  doctor. 

And  from  all  mouths  went  forth,  vaguely  stammered  in 
varions  tongues,  the  lugubrious  murmur  of  catacombs. 

—So  be  hi 

— Meft  cnlpA ! 

— Asi  sea!* 

— Arorai!  t 

— Amen! 

One  might  have  imagined  that  one  heard  sombre  voices  of 
Babel  reechoing  through  the  gloom,  at  the  fearful  refusal  of 
Heaven  to  hear  them. 

The  doctor  turned  his  back  upon  his  assodates  in  crimes 
and  de^air,  and  took  a  few  steps  toward  the  side.  Having 
reached  the  edge  of  the  wreck,  he  peered  into  the  Infinite,  and 
said  with  deep  accent : 

— Bistda  bei  mihr?  { 

He  was  speaking  probably  to  some  spectre. 

The  wreck  was  going  down. 

Behind  the  doctor  all  were  dreaming.  Prayer  is  an  irresist- 
ible force.  They  did  not  bend,  they  folded  themselves.  There 
was  something  of  the  involuntary  in  their  contrition.  They 
hong  down,  as  a  sail  hangs  down  when  there  is  no  breeze ;  and 
the  haggard  gronp  assumed  by  degrees,  with  clasped  hands  and 
foreheads  lowered,  the  attitude,  varied  but  crashed,  of  a  de- 
>pairing  confidence  in  God.  It  were  hard  to  say  what  solemn 
expresrion,  borrowed  from  the  gloom,  was  outlined  on  these 
kiniater  faces. 

The  doctor  returned  to  them.    Whatever  his  past,  the  old 
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man  was  great  in  presence  of  the  final  issue.  The  universal 
reticence  around  preoccupied,  without  disconcerting  him.  It 
was  the  man,  who  is  not  taken  by  surprise.  There  was  upon 
him  a  tranquil  horror.  The  m^esty  of  Qoi  comprehended 
was  in  his  countenance. 

This  ruffian,  aged  and  thoughtftal,  had,  without  suspecting 
it,  assumed  a  pontifical  aspect. 

He  said: 

— Pay  attention! 

He  looked  out  for  a  moment  into  space,  and  added : 

—  Now  we  are  about  to  die. 

Then  he  took  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  Ave-Maria,  and 
shook  it. 

A  fiome  sprang  teom  it,  and  passed  away  into  the  night. 

And  the  doctor  threw  the  torch  into  the  sea. 

The  torch  went  out.  All  brightness  vanished.  There  was 
no  longer  any  thing  but  the  immense  unexplored  obscurity.  It 
was  in  some  respects  as  though  the  tomb  was  closing. 

In  this  eclipse  the  doctor  was  heard  to  say : 

— Let  us  pray. 

All  fell  upon  their  knees. 

It  was  no  longer  in  the  snow ;  it  was  in  the  water  that  they 
knelt. 

They  had  no  more  than  some  few  minutes. 

The  doctor  alone  remained  standing  up.  The  flakes  of  snow, 
as  they  fell  upon  him,  starred  him  with  white  tears,  and  made 
him  visible  against  the  background  of  darkness.  He  might 
have  been  called  the  speaidng  statue  of  the  dusk. 

The  doctor  made  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  and  raised  his  voice, 
while  beneath  his  feet  began  that  rocking  motion,  almost  indis- 
tinct, which  precedes  the  instant  when  a  wreck  is  about  to 
plunge  down.    He  said : 

—  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis. 
The  Provencal  repeated  in  French : 
— Notre  Pire  qui  etes  mix  eUux  / 

The  Irishwoman  took  it  up  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  understood 
by  the  Biscayan  woman : 

—  Ar  nachair  ata  ar  neamh. 
The  doctor  continued : 

—  Sanotificetur  nomen  tunm. 

—  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,  said  the  Provencal. 

—  Naomhthar  hainm,  said  the  Irishwoman. 

—  Adveniat  regnum  tuum,  pursued  the  doctor. 
— Thy  kingdom  come,  stud  the  Provencal. 

—  Tigeadh  do  rioghochd,  said  the  Irishwoman. 

The  kneelers  hod  the  water  up  to  their  shoulders.  The  doc- 
tor went  on : 

— Fiat  voluntas  tua. 

—  Thy  will  be  done,  lisped  out  the  Provencal. 

And  the  Irishwoman  and  the  Biscayan  woman  ejaculated, 
this  cry : 

— Denntar  do  thoil  ar  an  Hhaltob! 

— Bicut  in  coelo,  sicut  in  terrfi,  said  the  doctor. 

No  voice  made  response. 

He  closed  his  eyes.  All  the  heads  were  submerged.  Not 
one  of  them  had  stood  up.  They  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drowned,  kneeling. 

The  doctor  took  in  his  right  hand  the  gourd,  which  he  had 
laid  upon  the  companion,  and  raised  it  above  his  head. 

The  wreck  went  down. 

As  it  sunk,  the  doctor  murmured  the  rest  of  the  prayer. 

His  bust  was  above  water  for  a  moment,  then  his  head,  then 
nothing  more  than  his  arm  holding  the  gourd,  as  though  he 
were  showing  it  to  the  Infinite. 

The  arm  disappeared.  The  deep  sea  had  no  more  wrinkles 
than  a  ton  of  oil.    The  snow  continued  to  fall. 

Something  was  swimming,  and  floated  away  in  the  shadows. 
It  was  the  gourd,  corked  and  pitched,  that  its  wicker  covering 
bad  kept  up. 
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SPRING  FLOWEES. 
rriHE  loToliest  flowers  the  closest  cling  to  earth. 


X 


And  they  first  feel  the  sun :  so  violets  blue. 


fio  die  soft,  starJike  primrose,  drenched  in  dew, 
The  earliest  of  spring-time's  fragrant  hirth, 
To  gentlest  touches  sweetest  tones  reply. 

Still  humbleness,  with  her  low-breathed  voice, 

Can  steal  o'er  man's  proud  heart  and  win  his  choice 
From  earth  to  heaven  with  mightier  witchery 
Than  eloquence  or  wisdom  e'er  could  own. 

Bloom  on,  then,  in  your  shade-contented  bloom. 
Sweet  flowers !  nor  deem  yourselves  to  all  unknown. 
Heaven  knows  you,  by  whose  gales  and  dews  ye  thrive ; 

They  Icnow,  who  one  day  for  their  altered  doom 
Shall  thank  you,  tau^t  by  you  t'abase  themselves  and  live. 

GRACE  DAWSON. 

OCB  heroine  was  not  at  all  pretty. 
Family  traditions  said  that  she  was  bom  in  Boston — the  city 
celebrated  for  being  the  hub  from  which  the  sfokM  of  the  universe 
radiate. 

The  mother  of  Grace  died  in  those  early  years  of  whidi  children 
ke^  no  memory,  and  God  no  record  against  them.  Her  father  had 
failed  in  businass  in  New  England,  and  when  his  half-brother,  Jona- 
than Wilde,  moved .  to  Philadelphia,  Mf.  Dawson  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  three  playmates  and  a  mother  would  be  better  for  Grace 
than  his  own  desolate  New  England  hearthstone,  and  the  little  ^1 
dwelt  thenceforth  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Her  uncle  sent  the  bills  for  her  clothing  to  her  father,  and  recwved 
pay  for  allowing  her  to  eat  and  sleep  with  his  diildren,  at  about  that 
shade  under  boarding-house  rates,  covered  by  the  advantages  of  her 
being  "  permanent  and  not  particular."  Many  an  older  victim  finds 
out,  when  loo  late,  that  the  fiction  «f  being  made  "entirely  at  home," 
implies  the  utter  neglect  which  a  domestic  mi^vt,  perfn-ce,  submit  to, 
without  any  of  the  kindnesses  a  child  m^ht  expect. 

Of  her  father,  Grace  saw  but  little,  as  it  was  uaderstood  that  he 
was  trying  to  recover  his  broken  fortunes  by  the  usual  Wall  Street 
efi'orts,  in  New  York  City.  His  hbors  did  not  seem  to  amount  to 
much,  and  her  uncle,  Jonathan,  had  more  than  once  rebuked  the  gift 
of  some  substantial  article  of  dress  or  jewelry  to  Grace,  on  the  ground 
that  the  father  could  not  aSbrd  such  extravagance. 

Her  board  and  school,  and  store-bills,  had  always  been  promptly 
paid,  but  there  seemed,  ever-present  with  the  family  of  which  she.  was 
an  inmate,  an  impression  that  some  such  payment  might  be  the  final 
one ;  even  if  her  father  did  not  follow  up  this  criminal  domestic  de- 
fault, by  applying  to  borrow  money.  Little  of  any  definite  nature  was 
ever  said,  but  her  two  beautiful  cousins,  Irene  and  Fanny,  always 
treated  her  with  the  sort  of  condescension  due  to  a  poor  relation.  Her 
aunt  and  uncle,  always  incidentally  mentioned  at  the  breakfast-table, 
when  a  month's  bills  were  due,  and  the  little  boarder  fdt  a  nervous 
presentiment  that  if  her  father  ever  did  try  to  borrow  money  of  her 
well-to-do  uncle,  there  would  be  some  little  difficulty  about  retaining  or 
obtaining  a  house-girl,  and  she  would  quietly  fall  into  that  position. 

John  was  the  oldest  child  Mid  the  boasted  genius  of  the  family, 
and  it  was  considered  quite  a  favor  to  be  asked  to  wut  on  him  in  such 
little  matters  as  finding  a  book  or  bringing  a  hat  or  umbrella. 

Time,  for  all  of  these  people,  had  passed  on  in  the  most  common- 
place of  ways,  until  one  day  in  the  early  summer  of  1866.  That 
morning  the  face  and  form  of  Grace  were  framed  in  one  of  the  lower 
windows  of  the  red-brick  house,  with  its  contrasting  trimmings  of 
white  marble,  that  stood  in  the  upper  part  of  Chestnut  Street.  On 
looking  down,  she  saw  her  uncle  coming  hastily  up  the  street,  at  an 
hour  much  earlier  than  usual.  She  disappeared  from  the  window,  to 
open  the  hall-door,  and  was  told  to  dress  speedily,  to  take  the  next 
train  for  New  York.  A  telegram  had  been  received  from  her  lather, 
stating  that  he  was  somewhat  ill,  and  wished  to  see  his  daughter  and 
half-brother  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  removed  from  his  lodgings, 
on  Eleventh  Street,  down  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  they  wero  to  meet 
him  there. 


An  hour  laiter,  the  two  were  whirling  over  the  Camden  and  Andjoy 
Railroad,  and,  about  dusk,  alighted  from  a  Broadway  sta^  at  the 
ladies'  entrance  of  the  great  marble  pile,  wbidt  was  fteir  de^nation. 

Our  heroine  bad  little  time  to  decide  whether  she  liked  it  better 
than  the  Continental  or  not,  or  whether  she  could  endure  the  crowd  of 
the  great  metropolitan  way  after  the  quiet  streets  of  Philadelphia ;  for 
she  was  soon  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the  father  she  had  seen  but 
once  before,  in  that  year,  and  who  was  evidently  dying. 

We  fear  her  silent  tears  were  a  littie  embittered  by  the  thought  of 
how  much  disturbed  her  uncle  and  aunt  would  be,  if  the  next  mouth's 
bills  were  not  paid  when  due. 

No  passing-bell  helped  to  swell  the  ceaseless  din  of  the  dty,  which 
filled  all  things  with  its  steady  jar,  and  the  man  retuned  Us  strength 
of  voice  and  intellectual  &oulties  to  the  last.  Only  the  namriess 
something  which  falls  like  a  shadow  from  the  spread  wings  of  death, 
on  the  face  of  the  dying,  told  that  the  soul  had  began  to  wi&draw 
from  its  chrysalis  of  clay. 

Besides  the  two  new  arrivals,  there  were  no  persons  in  the  room, 
save  the  physician  and  a  grayJiaired  stranger  of  portiy  form,  kind 
face,  and  seemingly  of  some  fifty-five  yean  of  age.  Grace  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  subdue  her  emotioDS  to  be  very  demanstrative 
even  in  her  grief,  and  little  was  said  before  the  man  who  was  hovei^ 
on  the  confines  of  two  worlds  asked  attention  to  his  closing  business 
in  this  one,  for  which — as  much  as  to  have  his  child  irith  him  in  bis 
last  moments — ^he  had  desired  her  to  come. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  Jonathan  Wilde,  Mr.  Dawson  began  to  speak 
of  having  accumulated  ten  thousand  dollars-as  his  interest  in  a  partner- 
ship with  the  gray-haired  gentleman,  whom  he  mentioned  as  his  friend 
Mr.  William  Mann.  Mr.  Wilde  had  known  that  a  little  room  up-stuis, 
at  the  comer  of  Broad  Street  and  Exchange  Place,  near  Wall  Stieet, 
had  been  the  den  which  Mr.  Dawson  called  his  office.  He,  Indeed,  hid 
once  been  in  it,  without,  however,  seeing  Mr.  Mann,  who,  it  seems, 
had  all  along  been  the  partner  in  the  rent,  as  well  as  in  the  profits, 
which  had  not  been  supposed  to  exist.  It  was  easy  enough  in  the  great 
city,  where  no  one  concerns  lumself  to  know  what  his  neighbor  is  doing, 
to  accumolate  much  more  tiian  the  few  thousands  mentioned,  and  jost 
as  easy  to  lose  it  all  in  a  day  as  to  gain  it  by  the  toil  of  yeara  lir. 
Dawson  had  been  fifteen  years  in  New  York,  and  Grace  was  now  seven- 
teen years  old. 

A  single  will  had  been  drawn  up,  leaving  the  ten  thousand  doUars 
with  Mr.  Mann,  and  also  a  bond  to  Grace  from  the  latter,  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  money  at  six  per  cent.,  which  would  give  six  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  pay  the  few  customary  expenses  of  his  daughter  u 
usual.  At  her  marriage,  or  expressing  a  wish  to  settle  to  herself,  after 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  entire  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  h^.  AfUst  this 
disposal  of  his  property,  and  a  littie  gift  to  each  of  the  two  niecoE, 
Irene  and  Fanny,  it  seemed  a  little  useless  for  the  will  to  go  on,  and,  in 
a  separate  clause,  make  his  daughter  sole  heiress  of  his  property, 
aud  Mr.  Mann  the  executor — said  property  seeming  to  consist  in  the 
old  leather  trunk  standing  near  the  bed,  and  the  rather  seedy  over- 
coat hanging  in  the  closet.  Mr.  Wilde  took  it  to  be  the  mere  pre- 
text of  the  lawyer  to  spin  out  the  writing,  and  make  show  enough  for 
his  fee.  His  thoughts  were  running  in  another  channel,  and  at  length 
shaped  themselves  into  the  question,  "  Would  it  not  be  brtter,  brother, 
to  pay  the  money  over  to  me,  and  let  me  do  the  best  I  can  with  it,  for 
Grace  ?  You  know  I  am  a  good  manager,  and  have  n>ad«  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  while  you  were  making  ten." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  but  a  man  of  your 
standing  could  borrow  money  for  business  use  at  less  than  six  per 
cent,  outside  of  the  fluctuations  of  currency.  The  expenses  of  Grace 
are  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and,  as  Mr.  Mann  proposes  to 
pay  that,  it  will  perhaps  save  a  tax  on  your  own  purse.  Besides,  it  is 
now  invested  in  our  old  business,  and  Mr.  Mann  gives  security." 

Seeing  nothing  to  reply,  Mr.  Wilde  made  none,  and  then  Mr.  Daw- 
son SEud  that  he  felt  his  end  was  very  near,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
his  daughter  alone  for  a  littie  while. 

All  the  others  went  to  one  of  the  parlors,  and  father  and  child 
were  left  with  no  witness  to  their  last  interview,  save  ihe  waiting  angel 
—Death. 

The  gentleman  lay  quiet  a  few  moments,  with  eyes  closed,  hands 
folded,  and  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer,  and,  when  at  length  he  spoke, 
his  voice  was  so  clear  and  strong,  that,  to  have  heard  and  not  seea 
him,  one  would  have  supposed  he  had  yet  many  years  to  Uve. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  listen  otteBtivel/,  and  think  calmly,  on 
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whit  I  am  about  to  say.    I  bsTe  loved  yon  as  I  did  the  mother  yon 
nerer  knew ;  not  for  beauty,  but  for  tlie  patient,  loving  heart  you  in- 
herited from  her.     I  am  perhaps  singular  in  the  way  I  have  chosen  to 
manifest  my  love,  and  pri)bably«nwise,  in  that  I  might  have  failed, 
four  mother  said,  in  dying,  that  she  hoped  you  would  some  day  be 
lifted  above  the  wearing  anxictiea  of  common  poverty,  or,  at  all  events, 
atved  from  the  actual  want  <^  the  necessities  of  life,  on  the  brink  of 
which  condition  she  and  I  then  stood.    When  I  placed  you  with  your 
nicle,  I  hoped,  by  self-denial  and  labor,  to  fulfil  her  dying  wish  in  leas 
time  than  the  fiileen  years  that  have  brought  you  up  to  womanhood. 
I  have  succeeded,  and  if  I  do  not  live  to  share  it  with  you,  I  shall,  at 
least,  have  a  pleasant  word  to  tell  your  mother  when  she  asks  me  of 
her  child.    But  wealth  is  not  happiness,  and  I  have  thought  how  to 
shield  you  from  one  of  the  evils  which  may  make  fortune  more  miser- 
able a  condition  than  penury.    If  you  marry,  I  would  have  it  for  love, 
and  the  few  thousands  mentioned  in  my  will  are  not  enough  to  tempt 
any  one  greatly  to  belie  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart ;  while  the 
&ct  that  you  are  known  to  have  something,  might  decide  some  worthy 
man  who  would  hesitate  between  his  love  for  yon  and  your  necessary 
porerty  with  him.    I  have  known  Mr.  Mann  for  years,  and,  even  if  he 
were  not  hpnest,  I  have  secured  my  real  estate  by  deed  to  you." 

Grace  started  at  this  word,  and  looked  in  half-fear  lest  his  mind . 
was  now  wandering.  He  saw  the  look,  but  it  seemed  to  remind  him 
(ody  (>f  a  question  he  wished  to  ask,  for  he  said,  "■  Have  you  any  lover 

BOW?" 

"I  have  not  even  a  male  Mend,"  was  her  reply;  and  he  oon- 
tmned: 

"I  have  invested  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  real 
estate,  such  le  stores  and  building-lots,  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn, 
ud  all  the  deeds  are  wrapped  up  with  a  picture  of  your  mother  and 
her  letters  to  me  before  we  were  married,  in  an  old  leatiier  pocket- 
book,  or  note-cas«.  You  will  find  it  under  the  false  bottom  of  that 
old  trunk.  My  partner,  Mr.  Mann,  is  the  agent  to  receive  the  rents 
ud  see  to  the  insurance,  and  no  one  but  ke  and  I  and  the  revenue 
officers  know  that  I  have  more  than  the  little  money  still  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  is  richer  than  I  am,  for  he  gave  me  my  start  after  I  failed 
inBoston.  Few  can  keep  a  secret;  and,  in  informing  you  thatyouare 
rich,  and  that,  fbr  your  own  happiness,  it  ie  as  well  not  to  seem  so  ,for 
xne  years,  I  recommoid  that  you  make  no  confidants.  Has  your  ex- 
perience <£  the  treatment  of  a  poor  girl  taught  you  to  agree  with 
me?" 

"  Oh,  indeed  it  has,  fathec,"  she  said,  as  the  blinding  tears  half  hid 
from  her  the  kind  face  she  had  yet  so  little  time  to  see. 

"  Then  keq>  tlie  trunk  as  for  your  own  use ;  make  a  mem<mindnm 
of  where  and  when  the  deeds  were  recorded,  in  ease  of  their  loss  by 
accident,  and  let  your  uncle  and  auat  and  cousins  share  tht  beUef  of 
the  world,  that  I  leave  you  with  a  mere  siqiport." 

Could  he  have  read  her  heart,  as  she  lay  with  hw  dieek  agunst 
hii,  it  would  have  gladdfflied  his  own  to  know  bow  nmdi  even  the  six 
hmdred  a  year  had  lifted  the  fear  from  her  heart,  that  she  would  be  left 
a  poor  dependent  on  unwilling  charity.  After  all,  many  a  clergyman 
of  good  talents  and  expensive  education,  has  supported  his  family  for 
a  lifetime  on  six  hundred  a  year,  and  died  with  no  power  to  bequeath 
the  little  sum  to  his  destitute  children.  ' 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  kissed  her  twice  tenderly,  and  tten  said — 
"  (kll  Uie  others,  I  shall  soon  be  gone."  They  were  auatmcoed,  and  he 
pressed  the  band  of  esich,  and  looked  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
questioning  gaze  of  Us  old  friend,  wbidi  seemed  to  say,  "  Does  she 
approve  ?  " 

Afi»  Mt  intarral,  the  pale  Hpa  moved,  and  a  vcdee  much  weaker 
t^  that  which  had  spoken  to  his  daughter,  isid,  "Lord  Jeaua,  re- 
wve  my  8{Hril."  Then  the  leaden  seal  of  BonaBty  slowly  pressed 
itaelf  down  upon  the  face,  and  the  soul  paaeod  out  into  thai  boundless 
^laee,  where  we  may  hope  its  Creator  still  has  it  in  his  holy  keqnng. 

Others  performed  the  last  rites  for  the  dead,  but  Oraes  sat  Uiere, 
when  the  cold  hand  was  irieased  from  \an ;  too  much  beiumbed  by 
tiesnddea  events,  to  act  or  think,  or  etven  w^p  such  tears  as  relieve 
the  heart  by  eshanstmg  its  fountains.  The  light  from  the  one  win- 
dow, dimmed  by  the  dust  of  Broadway,  fell  upon  hor  sh^t,  girlish 
fan,  in  the  ptwn  gray  travelling  dress ;  on  tha  white  hands  where 
ttephan  gold  ring  was,  tiie  father's  gift ;  on  the  bowed  head,  with  its 
Miai^bt,  onrippling  hair  of  pide  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  what  her 
coosins  caBed  red ;  on  Oe  fbrefaead  too  high  for  beauty,  and  the  fiur 
&e8  tiiat,  -with  all  her  eate  to  avoid  tits  sun,  woald  show  ao  oeeasisnal 


moth  spot,  or  freckle ;  on  the  dark  gray  eyes  and  regular  features ; 
on  the  occasional  tear  that  trickled  down  her  cheeks ;  thus  did  the 
pale  sunlight  fall,  as  if  the  ben^ng  heavens  were  sending  down  rays 
of  comfort.  The  poor  sad  girl  was  an  orphan  and  an  heiress.  Half 
of  this  fact  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fenn  hi  the  tdegram  of  Mr. 
WUd&    The  other  half  he  did  not  know. 

The  "  dust  to  dust "  was  consummated  in  that  beautiful  city  of  the 
dead — Greenwood ;  and  Grace,  agun  returned  to  her  home,  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  sympathy  of  her  aont  and  cousins  was  all  the  kinder ; 
that  its  future  developments  cauU  be  insured  to  the  amowit  of  six 
hundred  a  year. 

Not  a  spark  of  triumph  or  tinge  of  bitterness  was  there,  however,  in 
the  orphan  girl's  heart ;  and,  when  again  in  her  quiet  room  die  knelt 
in  that  pure  robe  of  the  night  in  which  women,  like  angels,  approach 
their  Maker,  the  sweet  words  of"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  " 
blent  only  with  the  thought  of  gratitude  that  God  had  given  to  her 
keeping  so  much  of  thtf  bread  others  must  share ;  and  the  sdemn 
"  Thy  will  be  done  "  included  even  that  long  visit  of  her  &ther  to  her 
mother,  where  he  could  give  to  her  that  "  pleasant  word," — Qawat  is 
not  left  destitute. 

The  year  1866  had  quenched  its  inverted  tordi  npoftAe  threshold 
of  1866,  and  Grace  had  finished  her  school-days,  emiy  to  be  more  often 
seen  at  the  window  of  the  brick  and  marble  house  on  Chestnut  Street ; 
and  looking  much  as  she  did  on  the  day  when  her  uncle  brought  the 
telegram  from  hor  father ;  only  she  now  dressed  in  black. 

There  was  »  Uttie  change  at  home.  The  monthly  bills  were  not 
mentioned  at  periodical  times,  at  the  breakfiist-table.  Her  dresses 
were  no  longer  brought  home  by  her  two  coosias,  with  tiie  air  of  mak- 
ing gifts,  and  handed  over  with  the  remarii,  "  That  will  make  up  nice 
f<xr  yau."  She  had  risen  to  the  digmty  of  shopping,  and  bon^t  with 
ready  money.  The  house  girl  could  be  taken,  or  dismissed  with  no 
dread  of  her  hearing, — "  Grace,  dear,  yott  would  not  mind  attoiding 
to  those  rooms,,  would  you,  until  we  get  another  girl  t "  Cousin  Jc^ 
had  discovoed  that  he  could  tometintea  find  his  own  things,  and  also 
that  the  playing  and  unging  of  cousin  Grace  was  rather  good  for  a 
aduxd-girl. 

Her  new  guardian,  Mr.  Mann,  had  thrice  been  to  see  her,  and  osee 
taken  her  and  her  cousins  to  New  York,  to  see  tiie  Central  Park,  and 
the  neat  marble  monument  over  her  fiither'B  grave  at  Greenwood. 

Besidte  this,  however,  there  had  beea  no  appreciidile  change  sod, 
when  .her  guardisa  had  aslced  her  if  she  needed  more  moaey,  and 
ofifared  to  oontrive  a  way  for  the  rants  of  her  property  to  be  plaoed  at 
her  diaposal,  she  only  accepted  a  little  addition  to  the  fund  she  bad 
reserved  for  charity,  and  still  lived  on  less  than  the  six  hundred,  in  her 
accustomed  way.  In  the  visit  to  New  York,  there  had  been  a  kindof 
telegraphic  signal  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Mann  and  herself,  which, 
when  given  on  the  occaairai  of  entering  certain  stores  on  upper  Broad- 
way, or  passing  certain  vacsnt  Brooklyn  lots,  signified — "This  is 
yoors."    To  HbMi  extent  her  woman  vanity  yielded,  no  mora 

At  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation  of  Harvard  Univeratty  for 
1866,  John  Wilde  was  to  graduate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  the 
visit  to  Boston  on  that  eventful  oeeasion  by  the  whole  famUy  had  long 
been  anticipated  with  pleasureu 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  event  had  occorred  to  deepen  and 
intensify  the  growing  affection  at  Grace  for  the  fiunily  of  her  onete, 
and  to  satisfy  her  that  with  all  the  closeness  and  penurioasness  of  her 
aont,  there  was  yet  in  some  not  often  reached  dq>th  of  her  nature,  a 
wdl-q)ring  of  genuine  kindness  and  diarity.  A  young  German  giri, 
named  *Dora  Mayer,  had  long  been  a  servant  in  the  fiHoily,  and  Grace 
learned  frem  the 'tea-table  conversation  that  she  had  been  detected  in 
pnrioining  some  snaall  articles  of  plate.  Bat  great  was  the  surprise 
of  our  heroine  to  learn  that  not  only  was  the  culprit  to  escape  expos- 
ure and  pumshmsKt,  but  Aat  Mr.  Joaatiian  Wilde  had  actually  secured 
her  a  place  atmong  some  Germans  who  were  going  to  service  in  the 
South,  and  advised  her  to  go  beyoad  the  temptations  oi  city  Hfe.  The 
aimt  half  won  the  heart  of  Grace  by  saying,  "  Do  not  show  that  yon 
know  it,  Grace  dear,  fbr  she  feels  badly  enough  as  it  is."  She  quite 
won  it  a  few  days  later  by  stooping  over  the  orphan  and  saying,  after 
a  modterly  kiss,  "  I  fear  I  have  not  been  all  that  a  mother  would 
have  been  to  you,  but  should  yon  eve^  hoive  any  trouble,  or  any  tiung 
pressing  on  your  mind,  you  will  find  no  more  attentive  ear,  or  warmer 
sympathy,  tiian  in  your  seemingly  cold  aunt" 

The  tean  sprang  to  the  ^Mof  heraaditar,  and  Grace  never  could 
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tell  why  the  impulse  to  confide  to  her  aunt  the  secret  of  her  father's 
death-bed,  was  repressed.  We  only  know  that  the  secret  was  not 
thai  told. 

The  long-expeoted  commencement  occasion  at  length  arrived,  and 
the  Wilde  fkmily,  Qraoe  included,  were  in  Boston.  Bunker-Hill 
Monument  had  been  climbed,  and  the  sights  of  Washington  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets  had  been  exhausted,  and,  on  the  eventful  daj  when  cousin 
John  was  to  deUver  his  maiden  speech,  Grace  was  one  of  the  happiest 
of  the  party  driving  across  the  bridge  to  Cambridge. 

One  set  of  collegiate  exercises  is  too  much  like  all  others,  to  merit 
description,  and  fans,  summer  toilets,  and  cool  beauty  in  muslin, — in- 
ter^iheokered  with  male  humanity,  perspiring  and  in  mourning, — 
were  the  prominent  features  of  the  audience.  John  Wilde  had  gradu- 
ated with  high  honor,  and  had  a  composition  in  Latin,  besides  a  bril- 
liant speech,  in  which  he  glowingly  pictured  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  during  the  past  century.  Snowy  hand- 
kerchief waved  at  its  close,  and  there  was  the  soft  pattering  of  kid 
gloves  at  the  telling  passages — the  refinement  of  applause,  as  if  the 
hands  kissed  in  ecstasy. 

One  pale  student,  however,  divided  the  attention  won  by  this  popu- 
lar young  gentleman.  He  had  none  of  the  confidence  or  city  manner 
that  made  others  graoefbl,  and  his  attire  betrayed  the  fact  that  he 
patronized  other  than  fitshionable  tailors.  His  theme  was  dcqumat^ 
and  he  seemed  not  so  much  to  describe  and  define  it  as  to  fed 
it 

At  the  dose,  when  he  bait  forward  in  that  indescribable  approach 
by  wUoh  the  greatest  advocates  are  wont  to  magnetize  thdr  juries, 
and  his  eye  seemed  to  rest  unconsciously  on  the  form  of  a  venerable 
clergyman,  known  and  loved  in  all  New  England,  his  words  were 
so  impressive  as  to  start  tears  to  more  than  one  bri^t  eye. 

"  Eloquence,  like  genius,  is  not  acquired,  but  horn.  Its  subject 
may  partake  of  the  smell  of  the  lamp,  and  the  labor  of  the  laboratory 
or  the  office  ;  and  it  may  borrow  much  from  action  and  from  cultiva- 
tion. Yet — ^more  intangible  than  air,  and  more  subtie  than  the 
lightning — ^it  may  rise  beyond  the  preparation,  the  occasion,  and  the 
inspiration,  and  speak  from  the  eye,  melt  fh>m  the  tongue,  and  glow 
from  tiie  very  presence  of  the  man  who  fttlx.  As  for  her  chosen  and 
peculiar  home,  it  is  the  pulpit  The  senate  and  the  rostrum  may  lure 
her  with  the  golden  pomp  of  earthly  honors,  but,  in  the  sacred  oratory 
of  the  pulpit,  the  voice  of  true  eloquence  speaks  in  nobler  accents  and 
more  fervid  tones  than  ever  startled  the  Grecian  Ecclesia  or  shook 
the  Roman  Forum.  '  There  stands  the  l^ate  of  the  skies,  Am  theme 
divine,  Ata  office  sacred,  Au  credentials  clear.  By  him,  the  violated 
law  speaks  out  its  thunders ;  and  through  him,  in  tones  as  sweet  as 
angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace ! ' " 

There  was  no  applause  tq  follow  this,  but  tiiere  was  sympathy  and 


The  next  day  her  cousin  John  invited  Grace  to  a  sail  with  him  on 
the  bay,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  his  Boston  classmates ;  and  she 
thought  him  wondrously  improved,  with  his  air  of  mature  manhood, 
and  his  delicate  and  unusual  courtesies  to  her. 

She  was  ready  to  accept  his  apology  for  his  parents,  that  they 
were  only  now  realizing  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child ;  but  she  was 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  his  florid  avowal  of  a  love  for  her  as  old  as 
his  memory,  and  his  declaration  that  his  parents  had  long  hoped  for 
the  union.  They  were  not  fhll  cousins,  which  he  was  thankfiil  for,  as 
some  were  opposed  to  family  intermarriages,  and,  if  she  would  only 
consent,  Uie  love-home  pictured  by  the  pretended  prince,  as  he  told 
Pauline,  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  would  be  poor  to  that  this  Claude  Hel- 
notte  would  ooqjure  up  for  her. 

She  listened  in  surprise,  but  accepted  him  in  the  matter-of-course 
kind  of  a  way  in  which  she  had  always  obeyed  rather  than  granted 
his  requests.  That  the  brilliant  and  handsome  John  Wilde  should 
ever  fancy  her,  was  as  astounding  as  if  some  fairy  had  suddenly  gifted 
her  with  his  clear  .complexion,  hazel  eyes,  and  brown  curls.  He  was 
too  rich  to  care  for  her  little  ten  thousand ;  too  popular  with  lovely 
women  to  be  attracted  by  her  moderate  good  looks,  and,  while  she 
could  not  understand  it,  she  thought  her  fatiier  would  be  pleased,  if  he 
knew  it    This  must  be  all  for  love. 

Much  as  this  new  theme  must  have  interested  her,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  rather  sudden  and  malrd-jmpot  question, — ^"  Who  was  that 
young  student  who  spoke  yesterday  on  eloquence?"  He  looked 
annoyed,  but  replied,  "  His  name  is  Sichard  Vane.  He  is  a  poor  fel- 
Jow  educated  by  some  Southern  church  for  the  miustry,  and  had  been 


to  some  Southern  schools,  and  two  years  in  a  theological  semiiitn 
there,  before  he  came  to  Harvard.  He  will  spend  his  life  on  a  salm 
as  poor  as  one  of  his  own  church  mice,  but  might  make  a  pasMblt 
lawyer  if  he  was  not  bent  on  preachiag  at  once." 

He  then  changed  the  subject  to  his  own  prospects,  and  sddbe  Ittd 
half  a  mind  to  go  South  himself,  and  bny  a  plantation  among  the 
broken-down  chivalry.  She  laughed  at  that,  and  the  sail  was  aoon 
terminated  by  a  return  to  their  hotel,  and  preparations  for  a  return  to 
Philadelphia. 

Much  to  her  delight,  the  subject  of  the  engagement  wis  little 
spoken  of,  after  the  kisses  and  embraces  of  her  uncle,  annt,  and 
cousins,  uid  her  rather  decided  refusal  to  consummate  the  marriage 
under  a  year  fix>m  that  time.  Her  lover  was  a  fiiuthful  escort  to 
places  of  amusement,  stood  by  her  when  she  sang,  and  drove  out 
with  her  often ;  but  was  not  over  demonstrative,  and  she  liked  liim 
better  for  that  The  fact  of  her  betrothal  was  made  public  among  the 
friends  of  the  family,  but  that  was  not  needed  to  bind  either  her  or  Im 
to  the  promise  made  on  Boston  Bay.  Her  word  once  given  was  fiiil, 
as  if  the  solemn  "  Until  death  doth  you  part "  had  been  spoken  at  tiie 
altar ;  while,  had  he  expressed  a  wish  to  break  the  engagement,  it 
would  have  seemed  more  natural  and  proper  than  the  marriage,  and,  as 
ever  since  childhood,  she  would  have  expected  John  to  have  bis  ovn 
way. 

That  worthy  individual  seemed  to  have  impressed  himself  by  Ac 
words,  uttered  in  jest,  as  to  becoming  a  phmter  in  the  South,  and,  tin 
various  sportive  renewals  of  the  subject,  a  serious  talk  was  one  dij 
had  with  his  &ther,  and  then  it  was  announced  that  he  was,  in  tmdi, 
going  to  the  land  of  sugar-cane  and  cotton. 

Mr.  Wilde,  Sr.,  remarked  at  the  breakfast  table,  after  this  annonnl)^ 
ment,  "  I  shall  give  John  ten  thousand  dollars  to  start  with,  Grace,  to 
as  to  make  him  equal  to  you." 

She  thought  of  what  a  pleasant  surprise  she  would  have  for  all  of 
them,  some  day,  but  only  said,  "  Thank  you  sir." 

In  another  week,  there  was  a  very  lover-like  parting  fnm  ha,  and 
John  was  gone.  He  wrote  first  from  Savannah,  on  his  way  to  the 
orange  plantations  on  the  St  John's  River  in  Florida.  Thai  he 
was  in  Alabama  and  in  Mississippi.  Then  in  Tennessee,  and  finillj 
enamored  with  the  grand  scenery  and  fertile  lands  in  that  part  of 
Qeorgia  bordering  on  Tennessee.  There  he  bought  a  finely-imptcred 
farm  rather  than  plantation,  for  it  was  above  the  re^on  of  cotton,  aid 
in  that  of  wheat  and  com.  He  described  it  as  a  rural  paradise,  bat 
sadly  in  need  of  repair  and  attention.  He  must  stay  there  to  see  to 
these,  and  insisted  that  his  mother,  Grace,  and  Irene,  shoold  cooe 
down  and  regulate  his  bachelor  establishment,  if  Fanny  would  keqi 
house  for  his  father  until  Christmas.  The  beautiful  blonde,  his  aster 
Fan,  was  as  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  reins  of  domestic  goreni- 
ment  in  her  own  hands,  for  a  month  or  two,  as  the  brilliant  bronette 
Irene,  and  the  other  two,  were  with  going,  and  the  arrangement  ns 
made.  With  characteristic  Yankee  independence  the  three  ladies  ei- 
pressed  their  baggage  to  Dalton,  where  the  gentieman  was  to  meet 
them,  and  took  the  cars  with  no  escort. 

After  some  little  amusement  from  the  frequent  question,  if  thef 
were  coining  South  to  teach  the  freedmen  schools — to  which  Irene  in- 
variably answered,  yes — ^they  arrived  in  safety,  and  at  once  packed 
themselves  and  trunks  into  the  four-horse  spring  wagon,  wluch  was  to 
be  thor  conveyance  for  the  remaining  twenty-five  miles,  and  ther 
churdi  and  pleasure  carriage  when  thera  A  happier  party  new 
awoke  the  echoes  of  rock  and  mountain  with  silvery  lankier, « 
batiied  flushed  and  rosy  faces  in  crystal  roadside  springs.  Eroi 
quiet  little  "  domestic  Grace,"  as  her  lover  called  her,  wore  out  a  piit 
of  new  shoes  climbing  the  mossy  rocks  and  exploring  the  vinMb- 
structed  valleys,  and  looked  as  blooming  as  the  country  lasses. 

Happy  girlhood  I  its  seasons  are  all  hung  fiiU  of  the  May-time,  •!» 
autumn  and  winter  bring  no  shadows  for  them,  until  the  summer*' 
life  has  withered  the  blossoms  of  theh:  gladsome  spring. 

What  if  the  grand  old  southern  forests  seemed  anticipating  At 
frosts  not  yet  come  T  the  dianging  hues  of  the  leaves,  and  Rowing 
splendor  of  the  mosses,  only  gave  color  and  variety  to  the  garlands  of 
hope  they  wove. 

It  was  night  when  our  quartette  arrived  at  the  Southern  investmait 
— i.  «.,  John's  new  home — and  the  ladies  were  too  tired  to  see  mow 
than  a  cottage  in  a  large  yard  before  they  sought  repose  and  slomtxti 
after  the  supper  of  oom-bread,  ham  and  eggs,  with  tesu  But,  tbeneit 
monung,  Graoe  and  all  the  others  fhlly  endorsed  the  rather  entbnsUs- 
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tic  acooont  of  his  purchase  giTen  in  the  letters  of  the  son,  brother, 
and  iorer,  in  one. 

A  few  days  later,  a  piano,  which  John  had  ordered  from  Steinway's, 
came  to  the  depot  by  express,  and  was  soon  contrasting  its  polished 
legj  and  soft  cover  with  the  pine  tables  and  split-bottomed  chairs  and 
country- woToi  counterpanes  of  the  former  proprietor. 

Carpentering,  clearing  up  neglected  land,  repairing  fences,  house- 
keeping in  the  nearest  approximation  to  Northern  style,  regulating  the 
grown-up  negroes  John  had  hired,  and  keeping  from  stepping  on  the 
little  negroes,  who  were  omnipresent, — all  this  was  soon  the  order  of 
each  day,  and  frost  came  before  Grace  and  her  lover  bad  any  leisure 
for  courtship. 

At  length  they  took  time,  and  the  old  mossy  foot-log  over  the 
stream,  which  now  had  its  bright  waters  died  brown  by  the  infUsion  of 
falling  antmnn  leaves,  was  a  favorite  resort.  The  names  of  other 
lovers  had  been  rudely  carved  on  the  great  beech-tree  which  over- 
shadowed the  stream,  and  the  spot  Was,  in  some  measure,  consecrated 
by  the  loves  of  those  now  turned  to  dust. 

On  one  misty  afternoon,  when  the  tops  of  the  moontains  faded  in 
a  purple  haze,  and  the  atmosphere  was  soft  and  mild  as  Indian  sum- 
mer, the  pair  sat  on  this  old  log  beneath  the  beech  and  above  the 
stream ;  and  the  memory  of  the  words  then  spoken  was  ever  after 
more  closdy  woven  into  the  lives  of  each  than  even  the  declaration  of 
love  and  promise  of  marriage  union. 

We  mention  this  conversation,  not  because  its  language  was  re- 
markable, or  the  thoughts  clothed  in  language  were  wonderftil,  bnt  be- 
cause it  was  all  a  new  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  lovers  to 
each  other,  and  is  therefore  a  new  revelation  of  th^  characters 
teas. 

John  Wilde  was  an  entire  believer  in  the  wildest  theories,  or,  rather, 
no  theories,  of  Clerman  infidelity,  and  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to  the 
instruction  of  Grace  and  the  effort  to  convert  her  to  his  views.  Those 
views,  so  far  sa  they  related  to  God,  salvation,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  migh^  all  be  expressed  in  the  words,  /  hnone  nothmg  ;  Aerefort, 
(kert  U  fuAhing.  An  easy  creed,  making  human  ignorance  the  measure 
of  hifinitud<^ 

Grace  had  listened  with  an  amazement  which  he  took  for  complete 
conriction,  bat  she  soon  undeceived  him  by  such  a  reply  to  his  sophis- 
try, and  such  an  unravelling  of  his  cobwebs,  as  speedily  made  him 
the  astonished  party  of  the  twain.  Even  her  gentle  nature  could  not 
entirely  restrain  her  from  expressing  the  scorn  which  an  educated 
Christian  feels  for  those  philosophers  who  erase  the  sans  of  the  soul 
from  space,  and  then  write  the  word  Nothiho,  over  the  abyss  of  night, 
as  both  hope  and  creed.  Some  of  her  words  wore  so  true,  and  her 
ioferencae  so  sharp,  as  to  make  his  face  flash  and  his  ears  tingle. 

It  was  his  first  mental  combat  with  an  intelligent  woman,  and  he 
was  foiled  and  beaten  by  the  very  weapons  of  reason  to  which  he  had 
appealed. 

He  looked  divided  between  the  inclination  to  strike  her,  like  a  raf- 
tan,  or  break  his  engagement  with  her,  like  a  gentleman ;  bat  he  may 
hav^  had  his  reasons  for  not  doing  titber.  So  he  contented  himself  with 
aayiiq;,  sneeringly,  "  Ton  had  better  get  a  pair  of  breeches  and  turn 
preacher  t "  and  then  arose  from  the  log  and  moved  toward  the  house. 

The  brook  beneath  his  feet  had  babbled  to  him  of  a  depth  he  had 
never  suspected,  in  the  nature  of  his  little  half-servant,  Grace.  She 
was  pale  under  the  power  of  that  heart-qaestion,  "  Great  God,  am  I  to 
marry  a  skeptic  f  "  To  as  it  seems  that  the  father  who  gave  fifteen 
londy  years  for  his  daughter's  happiness,  may  have  labored  in  vain. 
Bt  only  knows  who  is  "  God  over  all — ^blessed  forever." 

It  was  the  third  week  of  •the  stay  of  the  Fhiladelphians  in  Georgia, 
before  they  thou^t  of  seeking  such  church  privileges  as  that  rural 
district  afforded.  They  learned  that  there  was  a  neat  little  chapel, 
Inuned  and  painted,  five  miles  away,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  young 
minister  who  had  cha^  of  three  churches  as  the  quid  pro  quo  of  his 
salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  few  days  following  the  long  talk  between  the  lovers  beneath 
those  lover-tablets  on  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree  above  the  streun,  John 
Wilde,  or  J.  Wilde,  Esq.,  as  his  cards  now  were  marked,  seemed  a 
Uttle  uneasy.  The  old  patronizing,  self-complacent  superiority  with 
which  he  had  permitted  Grace  Dawson  to  love  him,  had  received  a  se- 
vere shock ;  and,  as  it  evidently  would  not  do  to  fall  in  his  own  esti- 
mation or  hers,  he  adopted  Uiat'osoal  male  expedient — showing  his 
nthority.    Few  of  the  colored  servants  received  more  sharp  and  per- 


emptory orders  for  a  few  days  than  did  his  affianced  bride ;  but,  as 
Grace  obeyed  in  all  things  in  the  same  meek  and  cheerful  way  that 
had  been  h^  custom  from  the  time  she  could  remember,  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  hold  a  tight  rdn  with  so  gentle  and  perfectly  broken  an 
animal,  and  that  novel  exhibitiott  of  spirit  under  his  attack  on  her  re- 
ligion, lost  the  edge  of  its  first  offence.  Thus  it  was,  when,  with  his 
fast-trotting  four-in-hand,  the  green-and-crimson  panels  of  his  spring- 
wagon  flashing  in  the  bright  Sabbath  sunlight,  as  the  party  whirled 
around  the  beautiiU  road  above  hi»  fertile  valley,  "  Riohud,"  alia* 
John,  was  "  Umself  again,"  and  he  pointed  out  beauties  to  his  mother, 
petted  the  spoiled  brunette  Irene,  and  patronized  Grace,  in  the  old 
way. 

That  Sabbath  held  in  reserve  for  our  heroine  two  surprises— one 
pleasant,  the  other  not  so  much  so.  The  neat  littie  chapel,  reached  at 
last,  seemed  to  nestle  in  the  embrace  of  the  oaken  grove,  and  they 
soon  found  seats  on  the  simple  benches  within.  A  young  man,  not  de- 
void of  natural  graceftilness,  and  neatly  dressed  in  black,  arose  to  an- 
noanoe  the  old  hymn,  to  which  there  would  be  no  organ-acoompani- 
ment: 

"  There  is  a  finmtaln  filled  with  blood. 

Drawn  ftom  Bmmannel'e  veins ; 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood. 

Lose  aU  their  guilty  stains." 

When  the  first  tones  of  the  clear,  powerful  voice  filled  the  air 
above  the  large  congregation,  Grace  started,  and  Mr.  Wilde  looked  up 
in  surprise.  It  was  the  young  man  who,  since  that  commencement 
day  in  Cambridge,  had  been  to  her  the  embodiment  of  his  theme — 
daqaenee. 

Soon  the  ftill,  earnest  tones  of  many  voices  compensated  well  for 
the  absence  of  operatic  singing,  and,  after  the  prayer,  followed  the  ser- 
mon. 

It  was  upon  the  strange  theory  tiiat  the  love  of  God — which  had 
filled  the  Sacred  Book,  and  carpeted  time,  from  the  creation,  through 
the  epochs  of  deluge,  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  kings,  psalmist, 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  the  testimony  of  the  first  martyrs,  with 
words  of  love  and  examples  of  duty — was  not  yet  satisfied ;  tiiat  when 
John,  in  Fatmos,  was  about  to  close  the  long  record  of  God's  work  for 
man,  the  patient  Father  stayed  his  hand,  to  spread  upon  the  last  page 
the  memorable  invitation  beginmng  with,  "  The  spirit  and  the  bride 
say.  Come ! " 

Upon  this  text  the  young  minister  proceeded  to  unfold  those  chief 
temptations  which  can  win  the  soul  to  its  own  highest  good — ^the  per- 
fections of  Jesus  Christ,  which  ever  invite — the  love  of  God,  which 
fills  the  ages  with  its  music,  and  ever  whispers— :  come  I 

The  sermon  was  not  a  long  one,  but  Grace  Dawson,  who  had  from 
childhood  been  a  member  of  the  same  branch  of  the  church,  dated  her 
best  and  holiest  religious  experiences  from  that  day.  As  for  John 
Wilde,  he  said  that  "  Vane  would  have  made  a  capital  fellow  for  crim- 
inal cases ; "  and  Irene  said  it  was%ll  pretty,  bnt  rather  too  affecting 
fbr  the  pulpit—"  We  expect  to  cry,  you  know,  at  tender  passages  in 
theatres." 

The  second  surprise  of  that  day  was  when  Grace  left  her  friends 
talking  with  some  acquaintances  her  cousins  had  formed  in  the  near- 
est town,  and  went  alone  to  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  bilL  Near  it  waF 
a  wagon  whose  occupants  had  brought  th^  dinner  with  them,  and  one 
of  them  was  filling  the  tin  cups  of  the  otiiers  at  the  bubbling  fountain. 
She  looked  up  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a  cordial  smile,  and  it  wac 
no  other  than  Dora,  the  young  German  girl,  discharged  by  her  aunt 
for  stealing,  and  so  kindly  provided  for  beyond  the  temptations  of  th( 
city. 

Grace  did  not  return  her  greetings  with  as  much  warmth  as  they 
were  given.  If  she  had  shown  the  coniHision  and  shame  natural  at  sc 
suddenly  meeting  one  who  must  know  of  her  crime,  all  the  kindness' 
of  the  heart  of  our  heroine  would  have  arisen  to  reassure  the  criminal. 
Bnt  the  £rank,  hearty  gladness,  and  fVee,  open  manner,  looked  like 
brazen  boldness,  and  Grace  only  asked  a  few  questions — ^pleaded  her 
waiting  companions  as  an  excuse  for  declining  the  acquaintance  of  the 
people  in  the  wagon,  and  only  said — "Do  so,"  to  the  avowal  of  an  in- 
tended early  visit  by  the  young  Teuton,  ^e  did  not  speak  of  this 
second  meeting,  but  it  annoyed  her,  even  when  she  met  the  yoang 
minister  at  the  side  of  the  vehiclo  of  her  party,  and  heard  him  promise 
his  old  college  chum  an  early  visit 

The  promised  visit  was  made,  lasting  two  days,  and  was  enjoyed  by 
no  one  more  than  by  the  betrothed  of  the  new  planter.     That  it  was 
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not  without  some  interest  to  Irene,  we  gather  from  the  following  letter 
written  by  her  to  the  sister  left  in  the  Northern  home : 

»  Hawt  VmiT,  OcUbT  M,  1868. 

"  DiAR  Fah  :  Aye  hare  *11  been  too  busy  here  to  be  good  correspotui- 
ents,  and  have  by  a  sort  of  common  consent  made  cousin  Grace  our 
business  scribe.  Just  fancy  such  a  quiet,  plain-faced  little  puss  being 
our  sister  some  day !  Ko  wonder  brother  John  is  in  no  hurry  1  This 
is  a  beautiful  country,  romantic,  wild,  sublime,  and  all  that,  and  has 
only  one  or  two  drawbacks,  the  lack  of  dry-goods  stores  and  young 
men.  I  do  not  know  which  I  miss  the  most,  but  the  latter  deficiency 
is  now  in  part  atoned  for.  You  remember  that  pale,  interesting-look- 
ing youth  (he  would  have  been  interesting  if  he  had  been  blessed  with 
a  good  ailor  I)  who  so  much  enlisted  his  own  sympathies  (and  ours) 
in  a  speech  at  Harvard,  when  John  graduated.  He  is  a  preacher  here, 
and  makes  a  very  passable  bean.  He  dresses  in  better  taste  than  he 
did,  and  looks  like  a  model  for  men,  in  his  mountain  home.  A  little 
sunburn  has  much  improved  his  once  pale  face,  and  I  think  the  chick- 
ens, always  sacrificed  by  these  people  when  their  priest  (I  beg  pardon 
— pastor)  comes,  may  possess  more  nutritive  qualities  than  the 
omnipresent  hath  of  boarding-houses.  He  has  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  a  Nimrod,  and  it  is  perfectly  delightful  to  feel  that  leaning  on  him 
in  a  mountain  ramble  is  like  the  support  of  a  rooted  oak ;  and  oqe 
accustomed  to  horseback  riding  with  city  gallants  can  appreciate  the 
strength  of  arm  that  lifts  one  to  the  saddK,  without  a  seeming  effort 
Only  one  thing  annoys  me.  We  asked  Grace  to  go,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  thinking  she  would  never  dare  to  mount  these  wild  horses  ;  but 
she  had  learned  to  ride  some  way,  while  at  school,  and  is  the  most 
fearless  horsewoman  I  ever  saw.  'Wonld  you  have  believed  it?  But 
Hiss  Pale  Face  (blooming  enough  now  though,  I  must  confess ! )  is 
mortgaged,  and  never  could  be  in  my  way  if  she  was  not. 

"  Now  don't  think  I  am  such  a  ninny  as  to  fall  in  love  with  this 
backwoods  Apollo,  but  you  may  wager  your  diamonds  that  I  shall 
lead  him  such  a  dance  over  these  old  hills,  that  his  head  will  be  too 
dizzy  for  his  usual  pulpit  eloquence.  He  is  to  be  here  agidn  next 
week,  and  I  intend  he  shall  abuse  me  as  his  Cnara  Vtrt  de  Fere, 
before  I  leave  these  parts.    Yon  know  I  mean  Tennyson's — 

'  Ton  held  your  oonna  without  renorse, 
To  make  htm  tract  his  modest  worth. 
And,  last,  yoa  fixed  a  vacant  stare. 
And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth.' 

"  That's  my  style!  I  only  wish  John  was  a  little  more  lover-like 
to  Grace — in  company.  He  lets  anybody  entertain  her,  who  will  save 
him  the  trouble  t  Vane  has  to  be  encouraged  up  to  our  ideal,  as  he 
is  too  modest.  Heigh-ho  I  mother  wants  me  to  attend  to  the  poultry, 
and  that  is  a  greater  bore  than  letter-writing.  Love  to  papa.  Good-by. 

"  Your  sister, 

"IWDH." 

Richard  Vane  did  come,  and  came  often,  for  the  .cultivated  m^nd 
of  John  Wilde  was  a  treat  to  him,  like  a  drink  of  refreshing  water, 
after  the  rather  insipid  companionships  of  his  mountain  charge.  He 
could  lead  his  flock  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  did ;  but  few  lambs 
of  his  fold  could  follow  to  those  high  pastures  on  the  hills  of  God 
where  he  loved  to  climb.  John  liked  him  in  a  superior,  patronizing 
way,  and  gave  him  good  dinners  and  advice.  Irene  was  only  annoyed 
that  he  saw  too  readily  how  far  she  was  above  him,  and  turned  to 
the  more  humble  and  less  beautiful  Grace,  notwithstanding  her  en- 
gagement.   So  the  brunette  encouraged  him. 

On  one  pleasant  day  there  was  a  drive,  and  Grace  remained  at  the 
house  to  attend  to  the  formal  country  supper.  While  busy,  presiding 
over  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  she  heard  a  lighter  step  than  that 
of  the  cook,  and,  turning,  saw  with  little  pleasure  that  she  was  alone 
to  entertam  the  banished  German  handmaid.  There  was  a  forlorn 
attempt  to  sympathize  with  the  much  the  other  had  to  tell,  when 
suddenly  Dora  stopped  her  own  rapid  account  of  the  ills  and  blessings 
of  life  in  the  woods,  and  asked,  "  Do  yon  know  what  I  was  sent  away 
from  PhiUdelphia  for  i  " 

Onr  heroine  was  tempted  to  say  sharply,  "  For  stealing  " — ^but  such 
a  reply  was  evidently  not  expected,  and  she  replied,  evasively, 
"  Uncle  never  talked  much  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  never  could  understand  it  I  I  always  did  my  work,  until 
one  day  your  aunt  took  it  into  her  head  that  I  was  too  young  to  be 
without  friends  in  a  big  city,  and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  be 


bundled  off  with  a  lot  of  folks  coming  South.  And  I  was  threatened 
to  be  turned  off  with  no  recommendation  for  the  next  place,  if  I  didn't 
come.  They  talked  so  good  and  sensible,  I  had  to  come,  and  Tm  ^ad 
I  did,  but  I  don't  know  why  till  yet" 

Grace  looked  shocked  and  frightened,  but  was  silent 

"  Don't  look  so  uneasy,  young  miss,  I  always  did  like  yon  the  best, 
for  you  wasn't  so  high  above  servants  as  some,  but  I've  had  It  on  my 
mind  to  ask  you  something  since  I  saw  you  at  meettn',  and  I  win  uk 
it  What  was  there  in  a  little  black  book,  like  a  pocket-testament, 
that  lay  in  the  tray  of  your  trunk,  with  a  pencil  in  it  f  " 

Grace  was  pale  now,  but  said,  "  It  was  my  memorandum-book,  and 
in  it  my  guardian  had  written  the  dates  and  place  of  record  of  some 
papers  that  are  important  to  me,  but  to  no  one  else." 

"  Would  your  aunt  have  cared  to  know  about  those  papers! " 

"  Why  ask  me  that  f" 

"  Well,  I  am  into  it  now,  and  may  as  well  tell  it  all.  I  have  often 
seen  your  aunt  try  your  trunk  (that  one  you  brought  from  New  York) 
with  her  keys,  bat  the  lock  was  queer,  and  no  key  would  open  it  but 
yours.  One  day  you  went  to  ride  with  Mr.  John,  and,  as  he  was  hurry- 
ing you,  you  left  your  keys  in  the  trunk.  I  was  in  the  next  room,  and 
just  caught  sight  of  them  through  the  open  door,  when  your  aunt 
came  to  your  room  and  went  straight  to  yofir  trunk.  I  saw  her  op«a 
it,  and  open  that  little  black  book,  and  appear  flurried,  and  heard  her 
say  something  about  a  *  secret,  deceitful  huzzy,'  and  then  I  thought 
best  to  let  her  know  where  I  was,  and  I  coughed.  She  was  up  and 
had  the  trunk  shut  in  a  minute,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  raised  by  her 
for  a  spy.  I  took  out  the  keys  when  she  went  down,  and  yon  might 
remember  my  giving  them  to  you.  It  was  the  next  day  that  she  took 
the  strong  notion  for  me  to  go  away,  and  I  have  studied  and  studied, 
and  can't  think  of  any  thing  I  ever  did  to  be  sent  away  for,  if  that  was 
not  it,  and  I  never  told  you  of  that  then  I " 

There  was  such  a  whirling  in  the  poor  head  of  Grace,  that  she 
never  knew  what  words  she  spoke  to  satisfy  the  German,  or  change 
the  subject  There  was  clearly  no  theft  of  silver,  and  she  was  more 
than  relieved  when  Dora  refused  to  stay,  and  left  the  house  before 
the  return  of  the  aimt  and  cousins,  and  the  clergyman. 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  undressed  for  bed ;  and  the  head- 
ache reported  by  the  mulatto  chambermaid  to  the  others,  was  real 
enough,  for  the  fieree  throb  in  the  temples  long  defied  her  efforts  to 
be  calm  and  pray.  She  did  remember  the  ride  and  the  keys,  for  the 
deeds  were  there,  and  a  prying  chambermaid  might  have  foimd  her 
secret  and  her  father's.  That  remembered  day  was  followed  by  the  ' 
caresses  of  the  aunt  and  the  plea  for  confidence,  more  than  once  re- 
peated. -Then  the  trip  to  Boston,  the  sail  on  the  bay,  and  the  sudden 
avowal  of  life-long  love,  the  growing  kindness  of  all  the  family,  and 
the  sanctioned  engagement,  with  the  lover's  wish  for  speedy  mar- 
riage. 

It  was  all  plain  enough  now.  The  memoranda  told  enou^  to 
link  with  the  private  talks  and  mysterious  manner  of  Mr.  Mann,  and 
show  her  an  heiress  beyond  all  doubt,  save  what  a  visit  to  the  New 
York  records  could  remove ;  and  John  had  been  there,  and  Jonathan 
before  him — at  least,  to  the  city  at  that  time.  Daylight  came  to  red 
eyes  and  sick  heart,  uncomforted  by  slumber,  and  the  little  form  would 
still  be  convulsed  by  a  shudder  at  the  thought — "My  hnsband  an  in- 
fidel and  a  speculator  on  love — so  strange  and  nnnatural  in  all  his  mani- 
festations of  affection t" — and  then  the  prayer  of  agony — ^"0  God! 
save  me ! " 

When  she  went  down  to  dinner,  her  flow  of  spirits  was  more  than 
natural,  and  Irene  was  seriously  annoyed  that  her  betrothed  cousin 
avoided  her  brother,  and  was  in  the  way  of  the  flirtation  vrith  our 
young  parson. 

The  visit  of  Richard  Tane  was  this  time  to  last  a  week,  and  every 
day  there  was  a  riding-party  up  some  of  the  mountain-roads.    . 

The  main  turnpike  or  toll-road  passed  over  a  spur  of  the  monntidn, 
and  then  wound  down,  in  the  same  zigzag  as  the  ascent,  to  a  deep 
gorge,  down  which  foamed  in  greater  volume  the  same  stream  which 
flowed  down  the  valley  toward  the  mouth  of  the  cafion.  Heie  the 
road  found  the  gorge  wide  enough  for  a  shelf-like  bank  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  ran  for  some  miles  .between  the  mountuns,  on  this 
side  or  on  that,  as  the  capricious  stream  varied  its  course.  The 
steep  mountains  narrowed  the  heavens  to  a  blue  belt  above,  and,  be- 
neath the  great  gray  rocks  and  towering  chestnuts,  it  was  the  delight 
of  our  friends  to  ride — dashing  through  the  rapid  fords  of  the  stream, 
and  eating  the  luncheon  by  some  fidry  spring,  cold  as  the  heart  of 
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the  granite.  On  the  last  day  but  one  that  Mr.  Vane  was  to  stay,  a 
little  picnic  was  planned,  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  farthermost  of  the 
fords  and  five  miles  from  any  house.  The  minister  and  Grace  won 
the  honors  of  equestriaoship,  galloping  along  precipitous  ledges  where 
the  queenly  Ireae  trembled  for  her  life,  aad  John  Wilde  for  his  horses. 
It  was  a  sUll  day,  very  warm  for  the  season,  and  the  negro  predic- 
tions of  a  storm  were  laughed  at  Bat  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment, 
as  John  in  the  wildest  of  spirits  drank  a  toast  to  Kature,  that  dread 
power  responded  by  the  first  nmtteiings  of  her  storms.  Beneath  the 
almost  perpendicolar  mountain,  and  the  thick  trees,  the  mustering  of 
the  black  cloud-squadrons  had  been  unnoticed,  and  the  first  warmi^ 
was  a  dash  of  lain  that  suggest^  seeking  for  a  cave,  to  the  two  gentle- 
men, and  wishing  for  wrappings  and  umbrellas  to  the  ladies.  An 
orer-leaning  rock  was  found,  with  marks  of  wagoners'  camp-fires  to 
show  its  previous  tenantry,  and  it  proved  an  admirable,  dry,  and  safe 
shelter  from  which  to  view  that  grandest  of  sights,  a  storm  in  die 
mountains.  We  shall  not  describe  it,  nor  will  he  who  has  heard  that 
thunder-drum  of  heaven  beating  time  to  Uie  echoes  of  the  eternal  kills, 
or  watched  the  spray  of  easeades  created  from  every  clitT  or  loeky 
barrier,  or  who  baa  cowered  as  the  lightmng  struck  tlie  giant  ]mie 
on  the  crest,  and  filled  the  gorge  with  the  rain  of  fiery  splinters, 
ever  attempt  to  paint  in  words  what  the  hills  and  the  heavens  labor 
to  produce. 

The  storm,  eommencing  at  noon,  was  not  overnntii  near  night,  and 
then  the  freqaent  fords  of  Ae  stream,  swollen  to  swimming  depth  in 
places,  were  exceedingly  periloiu.  But  Richard  Vane  knew  the 
ground  and  led  the  way,  aad  the  qurits  of  all  parties  arose  as  aU  of  the 
fords  were  passed  save  the  last  one,  which  was  very  swift  and  narrow, 
but  not  de^  It  was  reached  at  dusk,  aad  they  saw  with  toror  tbat 
a  raft  or  dam  of  driftwood  and  logs  had  formed  in  the  only  passable 
part,  and  the  imprisoned  water  was  dashing  over  this  aad  ng^g 
through  the  dark  ravine  below. 

John  Wilde  was  flushed  with  the  vrine  he  had  been  almost  tiie  only 
one  to  drink,  and  at  onoe  prc^osed  to  ntge  the  horses  down  the  bank, 
and  through  the  sharp  rocks  of  the  water-filled  ravine.  Mr.  Vane 
looked  and  said,  "  It  would  be  almost  certain  is»&.  to  attempt  it." 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  stay  in  tbe  woods  all  mght,  like  aa  owl," 
said  the'  mCka,  "  and  I  will  attempt  it" 

"  Bat  the  ladies  eouM  not  go !  " 

"  I  wili  find  a  ford  for  litem  easy  enoogfa." 

"  If  you  insist,  stay  with  them  and  let  me  try  it,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  these  places." 

"  Just  like  you,  to  take  an  easy  glory  when  yoa  know  I  would  not 
give  way  1 " 

All  remonstramee  by  his  friend,  or  entreaty  bylus  sister  and  cousin, 
was  of  no  avail,  and  as  be  urged  his  tired  but  fiery  animal  down  the 
steep  bank,  the  young  minister  threw  off  his  coat,  and  sprang  down 
to  the  brink  after  him.  With  a  qdaah,  horse  and  rider  were  in  the 
water  and  half-wmy  across,  when  the  forefeet  of  the  quadruped  slipped 
from  a  hidden  rode  near  the  surface,  and,  as  he  fell  over  on  his  side, 
the  head  of  the  rash  rider  struck  another  sharp  ledge  with  a  dull  thud, 
heard  above  the, roar  of  the  torreht;  and,  instantly  washed  from  his 
seat,  he  was  swept  away. 

Quickly  as  this  was  done,  the  watching  man  on  the  bank  had 
plunged  in  after  him,  while  Irene  shrieked,  and  Grace  prayed. 

For  a  while  nothing  more  could  be  seen  in  the  gathering  gloom 
but  4he  horse  escaping,  evidently  injured,  and  limping  up  the  other 
bank.  Soon,  however,  a  faint  voice  called  far  below,  and  Grace  was 
the  one  to  clamber  down  the  rocks,  and  find  Richard  Vane  dripping 
on  the  bank,  and  supporting  the  motionless  form  of  his  friend.  One 
look  at  that  great  gap  in  his  head  was  enough  even  in  that  dim  light, 
and  the  finger  on  heart  or  pulse  felt  no  throb.    He  was  dead. 

They  two  had  to  bear  the  body  up  to  the  road,  for  Irene  had 
fainted  where  she  was  left. 

It  was  midnight  before  Richard  had  cut  a  path  with  his  knife 
dwongh  the  thick  brush  of  the  mountain  above,  and  nearly  day  before 
the  horses  were  led  over  it,  and  the  dead  man  carried  by  the  strong 
mountaineer,  and  Irene  led  along  its  slippery  margin  by  the  steady 
hand  of  Grace. 

Then  the  living  man  carried  the  dead  before  him  on  his  horse, 
while  those  of  the  two  women  were  followed  by  the  lame  animaL 

As  they  at  last  descended  the  mountain-spur,  and  crossed  the  same 
stream,  already  much  lessened  in  vohune  by  the  brief  time,  the  white, 
scared  look  came  to  her  iitce  again,  as  Grace  thought  of  who  had 


sat  upon  that  dd  log  beside  her,  and  questioned  the  existence  of  a 
God.  The  thought  would  come  to  her,— Had  he  recognized  Him  and 
His  providence  now  ? 

He  at  least  had  solved  the  mystery,  if  not  the  purpose  and  origin 
of  death.    What  of  the  beyond  ? 

The  young  Vane,  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  from  a  sprain  re- 
ed ved  that  night,  was  gone  to  his  flock  and  .his  three  churches. 

The  dead  man  had  sent  to  his  Northern  home  for  burial.  The  fa- 
ther, Jonathan  Wilde,  came  to  rent  out  the  fiinn,  and  the  three  sad- 
dened women  shadowed  their  PhiUdelphia  home  with  black  robes. 

Irene  had  not  made  a  captive  of  Mr.  Vane,  and  Dora  was  seen  no 
more. 

Christmas  was  dull  enough  that  year,  with  the  hope  and  pride  of 
the  household  gone,  and  the  aunt  seemed  to  look  upon  Grace  with 
some  sueh  aversion  as  if  she  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Jonathan 
Wilde  had  frequent  talks  with  her,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  pointing 
out  to  her  openings  for  the  investment  of  capital,  to  which  the  ten 
thousand  still  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mann  would  have  been  utterly  in- 
adequate. 

In  February  of  1867  she  read  a  notice  that  Rev.  Richard  Vane,  of 
Georgia,  had  received  a  transfer  to  a  metropolitan  dnirch  near  the 
fumed  Avaatt  of  New  York,  and,  as  the  ehnrches  Nortii  and  South 
were  still  separated,  the  paper  was  particular  to  state  that  influential 
men  who  had  known  him  at  the  univwsity  were  the  parties  who  had 
brought  it  about  with  some  difficvHy. 

His  salary  was  ample  now,  and  he  came  to  see  her,  and  told  of  the 
besntiful  brown-atone  dinrch,  and  the  grand  organ  and  sweet- voiced 
choir.  When  Mr.  ]£ann  came  to  see  her,  she  returned  to  New  York 
with  him,  and  sat  under  the  ministry  of  the  backwoods  preacher,  who 
went  with  her  the  next  day  to  visit  her  father's  grave. 

Among  the  early  vicdets  at  the  foot  of  the  slab,  he  told  his  love, 
and  found,  when  she  leaned  on  his  breast  and  told  him  all  (all  but  the 
secret),  that  he  had  woo  a  heart  no  other  ever  possessed. 

We  can  know  very  little  of  the  emotions  of  the  dead,  nor  do  we 
certainly  know  if  they  are  eoncetned  for  the  dear  ones  left  behmd. 
Tet- 

'■  'TIS  a  beantlftil  belief,  that  spirits  of  the  dead 
Gome  in  the  lonely  bows  of  night  to  waidi  aroood  oar  bed," 

and  it  is  not  unGkely  that  the  father  of  Grace  led  her  mother  to  some 
rift  in  the  blue  pavement  of  heaven,  and  said,  "  Oor  child  has  more 
than  wealth — the  riches  of  love  !  " 

Before  the  June  roses  of  1867  had  poured  their  sweets  into  the' lap 
of  Bumme'-,  they  were  married  from  her  Philadelphia  home ;  and  it  was 
Uncle  Jonathan  Wilde  who  put  the  tide-deeds  to  one  hondred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  New  York  property  into  the  hands  of  the  aston- 
ished bridegroom,  and  said,  "  I  have  given  you  an  heiress,  sir ! " 

Hr.  Mann  was  not  so  pompous  when  he  accounted  for  the  rents 
and  the  ten  thousand.  He  only  said,  as  he  refused  all  compensation, 
"  I  am  richer  than  yon  are,  sir,  and  she  was  the  child  of  my  friend." 

Grace  says  that  she  is  kept  from  becoming  vain  of  becoming  Vane, 
by  her  husband,  who  insists  npon  changing  her  old  name  of  Grace 
Dawson  for  that  of  the  English  heroine — Orace  Darling.  He  gener- 
ally gets  it  wrong,  however,  and  calls  her  his  Darling  Grace. 

The  minister  now  owns  the  "  Happy  Valley,"  and,  with  his  litUe 
wife,  who  is  realty  blooming  into  beauty  under  the  sun  of  love,  will 
spend  his  sommer  vacations  with  his  parents,  who  live  there. 

Our  story,  reader,  has  been  of  Love  and  Death,  the  twin  rivals  for 
the  empire  of  life.  But  no  one  can  tell  so  sweetly  as  Tennyson  how 
love  always  wins :  • 

"  What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light. 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  kirn  rolled  Ids  lustrous  eyas ; 
When,  taming  round  a  cassia,  fall  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 
And  talking  to  bimseir,  tlrsl  met  his  sight. 
'  Ton  mmt  begone,'  salt)  Death, '  these  waUcs  are  mine.' 
Love  wept  and  spread  bis  sheeny  vans  for  flight ; 
Yet  ere  he  parted  said, '  This  hoar  is  thine ; 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  In  the  sofl  and  shadows  all  feeneafli. 
So,  in  the  light  of  great  eternity. 
Life  eatlneat,  creates  the  shade  of  death : 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  flkll. 
Kit  I  Shan  reign  forever,  over  all.' " 
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NO     HOPE. 


rpHET  rode  together  along  the  sand, 
-*-     Yellow  and  flat,  and  with  never  a  spray 
Of  flowery  sweetness  either  hand. 

And  into  the  woodland,  and  out  of  Uie  day ; 

But  sunset,  or  sunrise,  what  cared  they? 

for  never  was  silence  captive  took 

By  trembles,  tender  as  thrilled  the  leaves. 

When  the  moon,  with  her  body  bent  to  a  crook 
like  a  harvester  when  he  binds  his  sheaves. 
Bound  the  day  to  the  best  of  eves. 


And  time  was  never  such  time  of  grace, 
As  when,  from  his  saflVon  and  silver  bed. 

One  star  that  was  got  of  the  soft  embrace 

Of  the  light  and  the  darkness  showed  his  head — 
You  will  guess  by  the  picture  what  they  said. 

Ah,  could  you  not  have  given  one  glance. 
Fair  lady  and  fond,  for  his  gentle  sake, 

Whose  life  was  narrowed  up  to  a  chance — 
The  single  chance  that  but  you  could  make  * 
Poor  heart,  dear  heart,  so  young  to  break ! 

Auci  Cart. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  MIND  TO  RESIST 
KNOWLEDGE. 

I6X0KANCE  te  a  rery  fiiTorite  topic;  we  charge  ounelves,  oar 
fiimdt,  our  enemies  with  it,  as  a  ready  and  stereotyped  acousa- 
tioo;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  attributed  as  often  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  the  mind's  active  energies.    Not  only  should  all  of  us 
know  more  if  we  learned  more — if  we  applied  our  minds  more  sedu- 
lomly,  if  we  conquered  our  indolence,  if  we  roused  our  dormant 
powers — but  we  should  know  indefinitely  more  if  we  did  not  treat 
knowledge  as  an  enemy,  if  we  did  not  sedulously  reaist  its  inroads. 
The  power  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  knowledge  is  not  duly  conaid- 
ei«d  in  treating  the  subject     We  are  so  used  to  the  result,  that  we  do 
not  gotSciently  note  the  cause.    As  regards  a  good  deal  of  the  igno- 
raoee  that  is  in  and  about  us,  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  how  men  oon- 
trire  not  to  know ;  and  we  observe  that  a  very  resolute  will  must  have 
be»i  It  work.    We  do  not  see  that  any  effort  whatever  would  have 
be«B  needed  to  take  in  certain  ideas.    An  ordinarily  intelligent  mind 
that  WIS  not  preoccupied  could  not  help  receiving  them — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  forms  and  qualities  of  objects  continually  before  our  eyes, 
or  simple  facts  stated  within  our  hearing ;  rather,  the  effort  must  have 
been  applied  to  shut  them  out,  to  prevent  thought  and  reason  exer- 
cising themselves  upon  them.    We  often  fail  to  do  justice  to  our  own 
cleverness.    In  fact,  men  and  women  can  always  learn  what  they  hon- 
estly want  to  know — what  they  want  to  know  in  preference  to  other 


All  people  receive  willingly  congenial  knowledge ;  what  they  rq'eot 
is  either  that  which  finds  no  place  for  its  reception,  or  that  whidi  is 
inwdcome  at  the  time  from  the  mind's  being  otherwise  occupied, 
whether  by  another  trun  of  thought  or  in  the  agreeable  pursuit  of 
fincy.    We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  imagination  at  work  in  any  labo- 
rious sense,  but  a  devious,  aimless  self-abandonment  to  every  sugges- 
tion that  comes  uppermost.     Minds  given  to  revery  are  not  passively, 
but  actively,  averse  to  knowledge ;  any  thing  that  interferes  with  the 
promptings  of  tbe  moment,  that  arrests  thought,  that  lays  some  force 
upon  incliniition,  is  repulsed  instinctively  as  on  enemy.    It  is  astonish- 
ing how  this  enmity  to  ideas  grows  with  indulgence,  till  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  find  a  place  for  facts,  opinions,  thoughts,  or  speculation 
in  any  sense  that  demands  the  faintest  effort — in  a  word,  for  whatever 
threatens  to  arrest  the  trumpery  procession  of  vague  images.     In  such 
t  state  of  the  faculties  nothing  interests  a  man  that  has  not  some  per- 
sonal relation ;  nothing  can  be  received  that  is  new  or  so  far  abstract 
that  it  cannot  be  turned  on  the  spot  into  a  question  of  self.    Of  coarse, 
an  all-absorbing  pursuit  may  possess  the  mind  like  revery.     No  one 
can  do  great  things  in  science  or  art  without  his  mind  being  occupied 
to  the  forcible  exclusion  of  uncongenial  knowledge.     But  laziness  and 
folly  have  more  abstractions  than  thought  and  genius,  and  hug  their 
locubratlaDS  with  a  more  resolute  clutch.    The  man  who  is  pleasantiy 
engaged  on  the  oft-conned  problem  of  how  to  keep  a  horse,  or  when 
and  where  he  is  to  make  his  first  speech,  or  otherwise  show  him- 
eelf  a  fine  fellow,  or  in  planning  schemes  of  amusement,  or  reckoning 
np  his  expenses  and  means  of  defraying  them,  or  his  chances  of  an  in- 
heritance, is  quite  as  steadily  opposed  to  a  bit  of  information  that  has 
no  relation  to  any  of  these  questions  as  if  it  sought  to  thrust  itself 
into  the  midst  of  profounder  speculations. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  to  some  young  people  the  whole  world 
of  thou^it  is  a  blank,  that  it  excites  in  them  feelings  of  podtive  re- 
pulsion and  abhorrence ;  and,  if  this  be  so  in  youth,  there  is  little 
chance  that  mere  growth  in  years  will  bring  about  any  change  that 
shall  effect  a  reconciliation.  If  men  are  to  think  to  any  purpose,  they 
most  leam  to  think  when  young.  But,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  native 
power  tfiat  is  wanting.  Take  the  ^rl  whose  head  is  full  of  dress,  and 
who  is  always  contriving  how  to  set  herself  off  to  what  she  thinks  the 
beat  advantage.  .  So  long  as  this  taste  is  ministered  to,  her  attention 
is  alive,  her  i^prehension  is  quick,  her  fancy  suggestive.  She  is 
clever,  receptive,  laborious.  She  can  take  in  the  most  complex  de- 
scription, she  can  picture  to  herself  the  most  elaborate  effects.  She 
is  imtribing  new  ideas  every  moment ;  she  is  apt,  open,  liberal,  indus- 
trious ;  she  is  in  the  state  to  leam  a  science  or  a  language,  chronology 
or  chemistry.  What  she  is  doing  is  only  less  difficult  than  graver 
•todies  beoaose  it  is  more  congenial  To  detect  real  from  false,  to 
aflinrise  a  fabric  to  a  nicety,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  a  thousand  detaUs, 
are  feata  of  the  intellect  not  less  remarkable  in  their  nature  than  those 


of  the  naturalist  who  knows  the  note  and  flight  of  birds,  and  the  hab- 
its of  insects.  Set  him  upon  the  young  girl's  pursuits  which  are  her 
pastime,  and  he  will  be  as  unteachable  and  reluctant  as  she  will  prob- 
ably show  herself  toward  his  studies ;  and  for  the  same  reason — un- 
teachable because  reluctant  It  is  the  wish  to  know,  not  the  power  to 
leam,  which  is  the  desideratum. 

There  can  be  no  more  irksome  task  to  many  minds  than  to  address 
themselves  to  snbjects  which  require  from  them  some  accuracy  of  in- 
formation. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  questions  are  often  so 
intolerable.  They  awaken  people  to  the  fact  that  they  know  nothing ; 
which  matters  littie  so  long  as  they  themselves  are  the  only  losers,  for 
if  they  know  nothing  it  is  because  they  preferred  to  know  nothing ; 
but  it  is  a  bore  to  be  expected  to  know,  and  exposure  is  always  a 
nuisance.  Many  persons  who  travel  guard  themselves  jealously  against 
the  acquisition  of  new  ideas ;  they  are  so  tiring ;  they  seem  to  stretch 
the  mind  hither  and  tidther  out  of  all  its  bearings.  "  Oh  for  a  shop- 
window  ! "  they  seem  to  cry,  in  the  midst  of  museums  and  galleries, 
"for  something  familiar,  some  link  between  myself  and  what  I  see." 
Everybody  knows  this  feeling  more  or  less  ;  it  is  a  revolt  against  new 
knowledge,  a  taking  refiige  in  our  weaker  selves,  which  is  perfectiy 
justifiable  in  its  degree.  Certainly  inquiring  minds  are  apt  to  be 
bores ;  people  that  will  pursue  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  subjects  are 
great  disturbers  of  the  peace,  imless  this  curiosity  on  their  part  is 
qualified  by  more  sympathy  than  commonly  belongs  to  it  It  is  well 
to  tell  children,  "  Never  submit  to  be  ignorant  when  you  have  knowl- 
edge at  your  elbow ; "  but  it  is  an  axiom  which  requires  modification 
in  general  society,  where,  as  we  have  said,  few  persons  are  ignorant 
in  an  exceptional  degree  unless  because  they  like  it  These  probers 
ought  to  know  that  most  peo^ .:.  like  to  think  as  little  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  think ;  that  to  fix  or  nail  the  mind  on  a  subject  is  utterly 
alien  to  many  an  intelligence  which  is  bright  and  active  enough  in  its 
own  groove;  and  they  should  be  tender  in  obtrading  their  useful, 
instractive,  and  important  topics  upon  reluctant  yet  ashamed  ears. 
As  zealous,  resUess  inquirers  after  truth,  they  may,  with  Locke,  con- 
sider it  a  fair  question  how  far  these  enemies  of  learning  are,  in  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  faculties,  superior  to  a  cockle  or  an  oyster. ;  but 
they  should  spare  the  feelings  of  their  weaker  fellow-creatures.  The 
reception  which  we  are  all  too  prone  to  give  to  knowledge  thrast  upoit 
us  is  that  which  a  party  of  gossips  might  give  to  the  invasion  of  a  chari- 
table or  literary  deputation.  The  people  may  be  worthy  folks  in  thdr 
way,  thdr  talk  full  of  information  or  of  utility  to  their  neighbors  ;  but 
what  an  intenniption  !  and  how  willingly  do  the  invaded  see  them  de- 
part, that  they  may  relapse  and  unbend  on  the  instant  into  the  familiar 
trivialities  I 

It  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  a  great  many  people  not  to  acquire  new 
ideas,  that  they  are  new.  "  I  know  nothing  about  that"  means,  "  I 
am  steadfastiy  resolved  never  to  know  any  thing  about  it"  Even 
where  their  interests  are  involved,  the  strangeness  and  horror  of  novelty 
carry  the  day.  A  mother,  for  example,  has  a  son  at  school  or  col- 
lege, yet  the  whole  phraseology  of  school  and  college  life  remains  to 
the  end  mere  Greek  to  her.  Littie-go,  moderations,  class  lists,  and 
what  not,  her  mind  is  a  chaos  to  them  all ;  and  because  women  do  not 
play  cricket,  just  as  they  do  not  yet  go  to  college,  the  rules  and  machin- 
ery of  that  game  are  in  like  manner  unattainable  by  the  female  mind. 
As  an  instance  of  feminine  power  to  resist  knowledge,  we  were  strack 
the  other  day  by  a  description  of  a  High-Church  parson  in  Oi)od  Wordt, 
betraying  an  ignorance  which  we  must  regard  as  the  more  signal  and 
remarkable  considering  the  amount  of  dignified  clerical  teaching 
brought  to  bear  on  that  favored  periodical.  The  lady  draws  the  por- 
trait of  the  Rev.  Tobias  Choake,  who  fasted  on  Fi^days  and  SaiTiti'  daj/i, 
advocated  auricular  confession,  and  was  suspected  of  wearing  a  hair- 
shirt  This  lady  has  lived  through  Oxford,  Anglican,  and  Ritualistic 
movonents  to  no  better  purpose  than  actually  to  suppose  that  the 
leaders  of  these  parties  regard  Saints'  days  not  as  feaitt  but  /a<<> — u 
case  of  scarcely  less  singular  deadness  to  importunate  knowledge  in  one 
line  than  was  that  quoted  by  Southey  of  the  Liverpool  merchant  in 
another,  who  wrote  to  his  bookseller  for  Milton's,  Shakespeare's  and 
Dryden's  works,  and  if  any  of  those  fellows  wrote  any  thing  new,  he 
was  to  send  it  as  it  came  out  In  both  cases  alike  it  is  impossible 
that  the  trath  should  not  have  often  enough  sued  for  admission  at  eye 
and  ear,  only  it  was  let  slip  at  the  time  as  being  without  interest  to 
the  non-recipient 

Many  persons  have  the  fikculty  of  refusing  and  rejecting  all  knowl- 
edge that  goes  against  their  prejudices  or  inclinations.    It  is  perfectly 
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oselesa  to  enlighten  them ;  the;  prefer  a  fog,  and  hare  a  chemical  fac- 
ulty which  reprodaces  it  after  every  attempt  to  clear  it  away.  Tbns 
Dr.  Manning  has  assorted  that  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be  what 
she  claims  to  be,  because  there  is  so  much  infidelity  among  the  English 
laity — an  argument  that  requires  him  to  ignore  the  foot  of  infidelity  in 
Fnmce,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  policy  of  non-admisdons  generally 
which  belongs  to  his  school  is  based  upon  this  chosen  and  wilful 
ignorance.  We  may  perceive  indeed  how  very  valuable  this  power  of 
rejecting  knowledge  must  be  to  all  who  have  a  strong  Une  to  take,  aod 
a  theory  to  inculcate.  liacordaire,  advocating  the  restoration  of  the 
monastic  orders,  quotes  a  saying  of  Napoleon  that  he  did  not  fear  tiie 
Spaniards  because  "  It  is  a  nation  fasluoned  by  monks ;  and  all  monks 
are  cowards."  "  And  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,"  cries  the  preacher, 
"  he  found  Christians  formed  by  monks ;  and  his  warriors,  who  need 
to  say  that  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Baltic  they  had  met  nothing  but 
children,  confessed,  in  language  both  military  and  energetic,  that  th^ 
were  more  than  men,  that  it  was  a  war  of  giants.  Spain  had  the  signal 
honor  of  being  the  primary  canse  of  that  man's  ruin."  It  raited  the 
orator  not  to  know  that,  in  so  far  as  Spain  caused  Kapoleon^s  ruin,  H 
was  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  nation  not  formed  by  monks ; 
and  Lacordaire  was  no  doubt  able  really  to  exclude  this  fact  from  his 
consciousness.  And  even  where  no  principle  is  involved,  tliat  inob- 
servance which  is  the  reproach  of  commonplace  ordinary  sinners  is  the 
glory  of  some  saints,  of  one  of  whom  we  are  told  that,  after  living  in 
his  cell  some  forty  years,  he  was  found  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  form, 
color,  and  furnishing. 

There  are,  we  suspect,  in  all  minds  desert  places  not  capable  of 
cultivation,  where  knowledge,  fact,  and  inference  will  not  grow.  Cer- 
tainly, in  spite  of  all  we  have  said,  there  is  a  respeet  felt  for  persons 
possessing  any  accurate'  knowledge  which  would  be  disproportioned 
hut  for  this  admission.  But,  allowing  this,  ttie  marvel  remains  that  so 
much  of  what  it  would  seem  easier  to  receive  than  to  reject  remains 
unknown.  Perhaps  a  good  time  is  coming  when  accuracy — without 
which  knowledge  does  not  deserve  the  name — ^will  be  a  more  oomnion 
virtue  than  it  is  now.  In  tiie  meanwhile  it  must  be  eoafessed  that  our 
preference  for  tiie  society  of  one  feliow-creature  over  another  is  not 
ruled  by  this  scale,  and  that  we  have  passed  some  of  our  liveliest 
hours  with  persons  whom  we  would  no  more  subject  to  any  critical 
exanunation  whatever — even  on  those  subjects  which  are  so  &railiar 
and  within  "reach  that  it  would  seem  an  eSbrt  of  ingenuity  to  be 
ignorant  of  them — ^than  we  would  covet  such  an  investigation  for  our- 
selves. 


BEE-HUNTERS  OF  TIMOR. 

THE  bees'-wax  is  an  important  and  valuable  product,  formed  by 
the  wild  bees  (Ajii»  dormta),  which  build  huge  honeycombs, 
suspended  in  the  open  air  from  the  under  side  of  the  lofty  branches 
of  the  highest  trees.  These  are  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  often 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  I  once  saw  the  natives  take  a  bees' 
nest,  and  a  very  interesting  sight  it  was.  In  the  valley  where  I  used 
to  collect  insects,  I  one  day  saw  three  or  four  Timorese  men  and  boys 
under  a  high  tree,  and,  looking  up,  saw  on  a  very  lofty  horizontal 
branch  three  large  bees'  combs.  The  tree  was  straight  and  smooth- 
barked,  and  without  a  branch,  till  at  seventy  or  eighty  feet  from  the 
ground  it  gave  out  the  limb  which  the  bees  had  chosen  for  their  home. 
As  the  men  were  evidently  looking  after  the  bees,  I  waited  to  watch 
their  operations.  One  of  them  first  produced  a  long  piece  of  wood, 
apparently  the  stem'of  a  small  tree  or  creeper,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  b^au  splitting  it  through  in  several  directions,  which 
showed  that  it  was  very  tough  and  stringy.  He  then  wrapped  it  in 
palm-leaves,  which  were  secured  by  twisting  a  slender  creeper  round 
them.  He  then  fastened  his  cloth  tightly  round  his  loins,  and  pro- 
ducing another  cloth  wrapped  it  round  his  head,  neck,  and  body,  and 
tied  it  firmly  round  his  neck,  leaving  his  face,  arms,  and  legs  com- 
pletely bare.  Slung  to  his  girdle  he  carried  a  long  thin  coil  of  cord ; 
and  while  he  had  been  making  these  preparations  one  of  his  com- 
panions had  out  a  strong  creeper  or  bush-rope,  eight  or  ten  yards  long, 
to  one  end  of  which  the  wood-torch  was  fastened,  and  lighted  at  the 
bottom,  emitting  a  steady  stream  of  smoke.  Just  above  the  torch  a 
chopping-knife  was  fastened  by  a  short  cord. 

The  bee-hunter  now  took  hold  of  the  bush-rope  just  above  the 
torch,  and  passed  the  other  end  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  holding 


one  end  in  each  hand.  Jerking  it  up  the  tree  a  little  above  his  head, 
he  set  his  foot  against  the  trunk,  and,  leaning  back,  began  walking  up 
it  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  skill  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
the  slightest  irregularities  of  the  bark  or  obliquity  of  the  stem  to  ud 
his  aseott,  jerking  the  stiff  creeper  a  few  feet  higher  when  be  hid 
found  a  firm  h<dd  for  his  bore  foot  It  almost  made  me  giddy  to  look 
at  him  as  he  rapidly  got  up— thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet  above  the  ground; 
■nd  I  kept  wondering  how  he  could  posnbly  mount  the  next  few  ftet 
of  straight  ranooth  trunk.  Still,  however,  he  kept  on  with  as  much 
coolness  and  apparent  certainty  as  if  he  were  going  op  a  ladder,  till 
he  got  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  bees.  Then  he  BUsppei  a  mo- 
ipent,  aod  took  care  to  swing  the  torch  (which  hung  just  at  tiis  fSset]  t 
Httle  toward  these  dai^erons  insects,  so  as  to  send  up  the  stream  cf 
smoke  between  him  and  tham.  Still '  going  «n,  in  a  minute  more  be 
brought  himself  under  the  limb,  and,  in  a  manner  quite  rniJBtwMigihlt 
to  me,  seeing  that  both  hands  were  occupied  in  supporting  hiauelfby 
the  creqwr,  managed  to  get  upon  it 

By  this  time  the  beee  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  footed  a  doiae 
traodng  rwarm  just  over  him,  but  he  brought  the  torch  up  closer  to 
him,  and  coolly  brushed  away  those  that  settied  on  his  ams  or  lega. 
Then,  stretehing  himsdf  along  the  limb,  he  crqtt  toward  the  nearest 
comb,  and  swung  the  torch  just  nnder  it  The  moment  the  sncdu 
touched  it,  its  color  changed  in  a  most  curious  manner  from  black  to 
white,  the  myriads  of  bees  that  had  covered  it  flying  off  and  forming 
a  dense  cloud  above  and  around.  The  man  then  lay  at  full  length 
along  the  limb,  and  brushed  off  the  remaining  bees  with  ais  hand,  tad 
then,  drawing  his  knife,  cut  off  the  comb  at  one  slice  close  to  the  tree, 
and,  attaching  the  thin  cord  to  it,  let  it  down  to  his  companions  be- 
low. He  was  all  this  time  enveloped  in  a  crowd  of  angry  bees,  and 
how  he  bore  their  stings  so  cooUy,  and  went  on  with  his  work  at  tiaX 
pdAj  height  so  deliberately,  was  more  than  I  oould  understand.  Tbe 
bee*  were  evidently  not  stopified  by  the  smoke  or  driven  away  &r  by 
it,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  small  stream  firom  the  torch  ooaU 
protect  his  whole  body  when  at  work.  There  were  thr«e  oibtr  eoiriie 
on  tke  same  tree,  and  all  were  sncoesmvely  taken,  and  fumided  the 
whole  party  with  a  luscious  feast  of  honey  and  young  bees,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  lot  of  wax.  ^ 

Ai\er  two  of  the  combs  had  beem  let  down,  the  bees  became  rather 
numerous  below,  flying  about  widely  and  stinging  viciously.  Several 
got  about  me,  and  I  was  soon  st«]ig,  and  had  to  run  away,  beating 
them  off  with  my  net  and  capturing  them  for  specimens.  Several  of 
them  followed  me  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  getting  into  my  hair  and 
persecutii^  me  most  pertinaciously,  so  that  I  was  more  astonished 
than  ever  at  the  immunity  of  the  natives.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
slow  and  deliberate  motion,  and  no  attempt  at  escape,  are  perhaps  the 
best  safeguards.  A  bee  settling  on  a  passive  native  probably  behaves 
as  it  woidd  on  a  tree  or  odier  inanimate  substance,  which  it  does  not 
attempt  to  sting.  Still  they  must  often  suffer,  but  they  are  used  to 
the  pain,  and  learn  to  bear  it  impassively,  as  without  doing  so  no  nan 
oould  be  a  bee-hunter. 


FRENCH  MORALS  AND  MANNERS.* 

Bt  a  RovnfG  Ameeican. 

t'  \\/  HY,  sir,"  says  General  Andrew  Jackson  Jenkins,  of 
VV  the  New- York  militia,  standing  in  the  court-yard 
of  tbe  Grand  E6tel,  and  ejecting  at  the  same  time  a  qnid  from 
his  left  eheek,  "these  Frenchmen  don't  know  what  home 
means.  They  haven't  got  any,  poor  devils  1  They  live  on  the 
boolevards,  eat  at  the  restoorants,  and  sleep  in  the  garrets  of 
their  own  honses,  hiring  the  best  apartments  to  Roosians  or 
Americans,  who  can  afford  to  keep  them.  Ill  tell  yoo  what — 
Paris  is  a  fine-looking  town ;  btit  it  is  like  a  shirt  thsA's  all 
fHll." 

"  Aw,  yes,"  languidly  responds  the  Hon.  .^rthnr  Snohly, 
Attach^  to  H.  B.  M.  Legation ;  "  vewy  oowwect.  These  poor 
beggars  haven't  even  the  word  in  their  language.  Madame  tells 
you  she  is  ehez  elle,  when  she  invites  you  to  call ;  and  Monsienr 
^ves  you  a  petit  tovper  at  Vefour's.  Never  had  my  legs  under 
a  Frenchman's  mahogany.    Look  at  Jules  and  Anatole  there, 

•  "  M.  de  Camors,"  par  Octave  Fenillet.    "  La  Comtesse  de  ChaUa,"  p*r 
Ernest  Feydeau.    "  Leg  Gnndes  Dames,"  par  Arsine  Bouasaye. 
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fimiingdiown  the  boulevard ;  after  displaying  themselves,  they 
will  sap  on  a  cigarette,  and  sleep  on  the  curb-stone.    As  to 

tie  women "and  the  young  Attach^  pulls  out  his  long 

whiskers,   looks    unutterable    things,    and    relapses    into  si- 
loice. 

Snoh  is  a  fair  average  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  roving 
Americans  and  Englishmen,  as  to  the  manners  and  morals  of 
France  at  this  epoch.  Let  us  inquire  if  the  estimate  be  a  just 
one. 

Althoogh  we  boast  of  our  independence  of  English  opinions 
and  English  pr^ndioes,  yet  in  many  material  points  'We  are  ser- 
TiJe  copyists  of  the  people,  from  whom  we  have  drawn  much 
of  our  blood,  as  well  as  6ur  language  and  laws.  Among  other 
good  old  British  prejudices,  we  have  inherited  their  tradiUonal 
estimate  of  the  French  people  and  of  French  society,  and  are 
88  obstinately  wedded  to  it,  as  though  we  were  bound  to  look 
through  John  Bull's  colored  glasses,  instead  of  using  our  own 
eyesight — sharp  enough  on  all  other  occasions.  Even  the  wit 
of  Sydney  Smith  failed  to  disabuse  the  English  mind  of  its 
deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the  Gaul,  whom  sturdy  John 
Ball  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  "  a  man  and  a  brother," 
but  a  being  only  a  tiew  degrees  removed  from  a  monkey — a  mix- 
ture, as  Voltaire  scoifingly  defined  him,  "  of  tiger  and  ape." 
He  also  believes  the  Frenchman  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  natu- 
ral instincts;  and  those  domestic  virtues  which  alone  can  make 
Toman  the  true  helpmeet  of  man.  In  fact,  the  popular  belief 
in  England,  which  has  been  adopted  in  America,  ever  has  been, 
that  there  is  na  home,  properly  speaking,  in  France ;  and  that 
their  social  life  is  rotten  to  the  core,  marriage  being  with  them 
rally  the  oonvei^ent  cloak  for  license,  and  every  French-man 
nd  woman  disregarding  the  divine  and  human  precepts  which 
make  it  a  solemn  and  binding  sacrament. 

A  long  residence  among  that  people,  and  an  intimate  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  the  social  life  of  France  for  several  years  past, 
have  convinced  the  writer  of  the  injustice  and  the  falsity  of 
this  opinion ;  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  America  is  the  marriage-vow  kept  more  inviolate, 
nor,  in  many  respects,  would  the  contrast  of  the  relative  social 
tpAemg  be  unflattering  to  France,  were  it  fairly  and  properly 
instituted. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  as  all  good  Americans  "  expect  to  go  to 
Paris  when  they  die,"  and  as  annual  shoals  of  our  countrymen 
pour  into  that  bewitching  city  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  their 
fotnre  paradise,  our  people  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  the  state  of  society  there,  independently  of  all  foreign 
opinion.  Bot  of  the  American  visitors  to  Paris  who  fill  the  Grand 
H6tel  and  the  H6tel  dn  Louvre,  and,  guide-book  in  hand,  take 
the  public  buildings  and  galleries  by  storm,  crowd  the  theatres, 
and  become  familiar  apparitions  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
eren  figure  at  the  Tnileries  balls,  to  which  only  five  thousand 
invitations  are  issued,  how  many  of  them  ever  get  even  a  glimpse 
of  French  society,  or  gain  admission  into  a  solitary  French  fam- 
ily on  a  fiuniliar  footing? 

A  man  or  woman  may  live  in  Paris  for  many  years,  and, 
unless  peculiarly  fortunate,  or  favored  by  extraneous  circum- 
stances, never  get  the  entrie  to  the  jealously-guarded  French 
home,  which  is  not  open  to  all  comers  like  an  American,  but  is 
in  inner  shrine,  most  carefully  guarded  against  intrusion.  Hence, 
■8  the  Prophet  in  his  haste  said,  "  All  men  are  liars,'"  so  the 
roving  American  as  rashly  decides  there  is  no  social  home-life 
in  France,  because  he  has  never  seen  it,  nor  met  those  who 
bave  had  the  privilege  denied  to  him.  Finding  his  letters  of 
introdncti<»i,  which  in  England  and  America  are  always  con- 
■idered  as  "tickets  for  soup,"  giving  admission  to  the  family 
orde,  do  not  answer  the  same  purpose  in  France,  and,  meet- 
ing the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed  only  at  the  opera, 
the  restaurant,  and  the  public  promenades,  Uie  conclusion  is 
irrived  at  that  the  domestic  hearth  is  ever  cold,  the  tabic  never 
qiread  at  home  for  the  entertainment  of  friends,  and  that  the 
modern  Frenchman,  like  the  old  Greek,  regards  his  hooae  only 


as  a  shelter,  a  place  to  sleep  in,  his  ei\}oyment  being  all  token 
out  of  doors. 

Without  pausing,  at  this  moment,  to  present  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  and  to  sketch  the  inner  life  of  the  French  family, 
as  the  writer  has  seen  and  known  it,  let  us  endeavor  to  trace 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  independently  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prejudice  we  have  taken  at  second  hand. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  of  this  false  judgment  taken  by 
foreigners  of  French  society  must  be  visited  on  their  own 
writers  of  fiction,  who,  in  their  eager  desire  to  produce  strong 
effects,  have  caricatured  and  defamed  their  own  countrymen  far 
worse  than  writers  alien  to  them  in  land  and  language,  thus 
strengthening  the  prejudices  already  existing,  'and  aiding  to 
confirm  them.  The  spasmodic  school  of  literature,  which 
spawns  its  Braddons  and  its  Ouidas,  and  smaller  fry  in  shoals, 
in  England  and  America,  has  its  "tritons  among  the  minnows" 
in  France,  and  three  of  the  most  able  and  popular  of  these  in 
their  latest  ehrf-d^<ew>ru  give  a  most  exaggerated  and  distorted 
idea  of  social  life  under  the  New  Empire,  which  they  aU  pro- 
fess to  paint  from  actual  observation ;  for  each  and  all  of  these 
writers  give  us  only  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  social  body, 
never  presenting  us  (except  in  one  episode  in  the  first  named) 
eveti  a  glimpse  of  the  healthy  exercise  of  its  functions. 

It  is  as  though  the  Anatomist  should  lead  a  child  through 
the  loathsome  wards  of  a  hospital,  and,  pointing  out  all  the  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  showing  no  healthy  body,  should  tell 
him,  "Such  is  life  I  "  These  moral  Anatomists,  confining  their 
demonstrations  to  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  most 
corrupt  (if  it  be  socially  one  of  the  highest  spheres)  of  Parisian 
life,  and  revelling  in  the  recital  of  its  levities  and  crimes,  its 
sins  against  God  and  human  nature  and  all  social  laws,  its  li- 
cense without  limits  save  its  own  caprice,  induce  the  outside 
world  to  believe  that  these  fetid  fbngi  aIone,.and  no  better  fruit, 
are  forced  in  the  hot-beds  of  Parisian  civilization.  The  French 
people  themselves,  whose  thirst  for  strong  sensations  can  only 
be  slaked  at  such  impure  fountains,  are  partly  to  blame  for  this; 
for  decidedly  the  most  popular  authors  in  France  to-day  are 
Octave  Feuaiet,  Ernest  Feydeau,  and  Ars^ne  Houssaye,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  there  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
devil's  race  between  the  three,  to  see  which  could  dip  bis  brush 
in  darker  colors,  and  blacken  most  the  fair  fame  of  his  country- 
men and  countrywomen.  The  trial  commenced  with  the  "  Ca- 
mors  "  of  FeuiUet,  who  had  before  that  work  gained  his  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  pastoral  stories,  in  which  the  purity  of  the  thought 
and  of  the  characters  was  equal  to  that  of  the  style.  The 
critics  "  damned  him  with  faint  prwse,"  as  being  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  pretty  writer,  but  lacking  force — a  painter  of  butter- 
flies, in  fact  This  nettled  the  sensitive  French  nature  of  Feuil- 
let,  who  felt  within  him  the  force  and  fire  of  the  genius  he 
undoubtedly  possesses.  To  disprove  the  accusation,  so  galling 
to  his  vanity,  that  he  could  not  descend  into  the  depths  or  soar 
to  the  heights  of  human  passion,  he  penned  "  Camors,"  a  terrible 
libel  on  the  man  of  the  New  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  on 
French  society ;  and  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel, 
even  if  his  portraiture  be  true,  of  the  small  circle  which  buzzes 
and  swarms  around  the  throne,  and  its  hallowed  precincts.  The 
surprise  created  by  this  feat  was  only  equalled  by  the  sensation 
it  produced,  and  all  Paris  was  enraptured  by  this  tragedy — 
grim  and  terrible  as  any  of  Victor  Hugo's— wrought  by  the 
hand  which  had  before  only  woven  garlands  of  flowers.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  Frencii  critics,  Emile  Montagnt,  gave  expression 
to  this  sentiment,  in  a  critique  upon  the  book  in  the  Revue  dt» 
Denx  MondMy  in  which  he  says : 

"  Quitting  his  doves.  Octave  Feuillet  seeks  diversion  among 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  human  soul,  and  comes  ofi^  an  easy 
conqueror  from  the  terrible  sport,  without  tension  of  sinews  or 
straining  of  muscles,  and  without  any  barbaric  shouts." 

Yet  is  the  tendency  of  this  book  not  wholly  evil,  for  re- 
morse and  retribution  dog  the  footsteps,  and  finally  hunt  down 
to  death  through  slow  agonies,  the  splendid  sinner  whose 
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worldly  success  was  so  complete;   and  the  story  points  the 
moral,  that  snccess  in  life  alone  will  not  comniand  happiness, 
and  that  honor,  without  faith,  is  a  hroken  reed  to  lean  on,  in  the ' 
honr  of  strong  temptation. 

But  the  connection  in  which  this  work  is  referred  to  here, 
is  in  regard  to  the  pictores  it  presents  of  French  life,  which  he 
paints  as  entirely  devoid  of  those  small  sweet  daily  blessings 
of  unreserved  affection  and  intimate  intercourse  which  can 
alone  endear  man  to  his  home. 

The  marriage-tie,  in  his  eyes,  is  simply  a  form,  a  matter  of 
convenitoce ;  if  not  openly  disregarded,  secretly  broken,  with- 
out scruple  or  shame — grinnmg  dishonor  seated  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  domestic  treachery  plotting  by  the  fireside.  Love  is 
considered  incompatible  with  legitimate  affection  by  the  per- 
verted hearts  of  high-bom  lords  and  ladies ;  and,  Uke  the  fa- 
mous Duchesse  of  the  old  riffime,  the  new  ones  all  "  sigh  for 
sin  even  in  a  cooling  draught,"  to  "give  it  a  relish."  This  is 
neither  French  nature  nor  Nature  at  all.  Her  works  are  all 
good  and  pure  orij^nally,  even  as  Adam  came  from  the  hand  of 
his  Creator,  and  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  soil  and  stain  of 
sin  is  exceptional.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be  a  race  of 
monsters,  not  of  men.  As  though  to  contrast  the  lurid  splen- 
dor of  the  life  of  the  great  city,  with  its  atmosphere  stifling 
almost  every  virtuous  impulse,  with  the  calmer  regions  of  rustic 
innocence,  he  transports  his  reader  into  the  peaceful  homes  and 
pure  air  of  the  country,  but  only  long  enough  to  make  the 
moral  malaria  of  the  former  more  poisonous  to  the  senses, 
when  he  bears  him  back  agwn  into  it,  disgusted,  yet  fascinated 
in  his  own  despite.  The  model  man  of  the  Empire,  M.  de 
"  Camors"  (in  whom,  it  is  supposed,  the  Due  de  Momy  is  shad- 
owed forth)  is  a  moral  monster;  and  yet,  as  Feuillet  says,  "a 
man  nevertheless."  But  a  man  wholly  exceptional,  the  type 
of  a  very  small  class,  the  hot-house  fruit  of  a  court,  not  an  in- 
digenous product — a  creature  such  as  was  found  in  the  profli- 
gate court  of  the  Grand  Monargiie,  or  among  the  equally 
profligate  courtiers  of  England's  "  Merry  Monarch,"  knowing 
no  law  but  his  appetites,  no  soul  but  hig  senses.  The  vices  and 
the  demoralization  engendered  by  a  corrupt  court  are  totally 
different  from  those  bred  in  a  democracy,  though  even  the  lat- 
ter has  had  its  Cleons  in  olden  time,  and  created  even  meaner, 
baser,  and  dirtier  things  than  Oleon  nearer  our  own  day,  whom 
it  might  be  injudicious  to  particularize. 

Irritated  by  the  intrusion  of  this  piping  shepherd  teom  Ar- 
cadia upon  their  own  domain,  the  rivals  on  that  field  sharpened 
their  pens,  and  prepared  for  a  new  onslaught ;  and  Ernest  Fey- 
deau  first  entered  the  field  with  "  La  Oomtesse  de  Ohalis,"  intend- 
ed to  depict  the  "  woman  of  the  Empire,"  as  "  Oamors  "  represents 
the  man.  Of  this  book  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Feydeau 
punts  the  woman  of  the  Empire  after  the  model  of  the  vilest 
of  those  vile  things — the  modem  Jezebels  of  Paris — and  that 
the  "  Dome  aux  OamSlias,"  apotheosized  by  the  younger  Dumias, 
is  a  lily  of  purity,  contrasted  with  the  high-bom  and  high-bred 
lady  he  selects  as  the  type  of  her  class,  whose  morals  are  those 
of  MabilU,  and  whose  manners  would  not  even  pass  muster  at 
the  CMUau  de»  Flturi.  In  this  book  the  grossness  of  the 
thoughts  is  thinly  veiled  by  the  transparent  elegance  of  the  dic- 
tion ;  yet  there  is  no  improper  word,  nor  any  coarse  indecency 
in  the  descriptions.  But  the  whole  thing  is  intrinsically  low 
and  vUe  in  conception  and  execution,  without  even  the  gloss 
'  of  a  moral  to  redeem  it :  without  even  the  reprehension  of 
actions  and  sentiments  on  the  part  of  all  the  characters  intro- 
duced, which  ore  libelloas,  not  only  on  womanhood,  but  on 
human  nature  as  well.  There  is  no  redeeming  character  in  "  La 
Oomtesse  de  Ohalis,"  and,  if  she  were  the  true  type  of  French 
womanhood,  then  woe  to  France!  woe  to  womanhood  I  and 
worse,  woe  to  the  men  who  spring  from  mothers  such  as  she  I 
This  effort  of  Feydeau,  to  paint  the  woman  of  the  Empire  as  a 
pendant  to  "  Oamors,"  did  not  have  a  similar  success  with  the 
original.  Strong  as  the  French  stomach  may  be,  and  tolerant 
as  their  canons  of  literary  license  are,  "La  Oomtesse  de  Ohalis  " 


was  found  "  un  pen  trop  fort,"  and,  as  Milton  says  of  his  devils, 
on  tasting  the  Dead-sea  fruit,  was 

"  With  apnttering  noise  rejected  " 

by  the  Parisian  public.    By  no  means  discouraged  by  this  want 
of  success  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-knight  in  the  cause  of  ille- 
gitimate romance,  the  veteran  Ars^ne  Honssaye  sprang  into  the 
lists ;  and  the  last  and  strongest  sensation  of  the  day,  in  such 
circles  as  gloat  over  and  greedUy  feast  on  garbage,  is  undoubtedly 
his  "  Grandes  Dames  de  Paris,"  in  which  he  professes  to  paint, 
not  only  one,  but  many  types,  both  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
of  the  New  Empire ;  and  the  men  and  women  thus  drawn,  if 
not  creatures  of  the  prarient  imagination  of  the  artist,  evidently 
not  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  of  the  devil  I    The  worbs 
of  Feuillet  and  of  Feydeau,  professing -each  to  ^ve  a  single 
portrait,  were  sketched  on  a  single  canvas — one  short  volume. 
The  more,  ambitious  Houssaye  stretches  his  gallery  over  the 
ample  space  of  four  bulky  volumes,  with  colored  portraits  of 
his  heroines  in  the  worst  style  of  French  art,  illustrating  his 
printed  impurities.   Of  this  book  it  is  sufficient  to  saj  that  "  Don 
Juan  "  is  biblical  in  comparison,  and  the  adventures  of  the  "  Che- 
valier Faublas  "  a  moral  treatise  1    The  cynicism,  the  brutality 
with  which  indecencies  are  paraded  and  animality  made  the 
leading  impulse  of  both  his  court  lords  and  ladies,  entitle  Ar- 
sfine  Houssaye  to  the  title  of  the  Caliban  of  French  literature. 
How  any  man  could  calmly  sit  down,  and  not  only  pen  but 
print  such  a  farrago  of  indecencies,  unredeemed  by  wit,  humor, 
or  likeness  to  real  life  anywhere,  is  a  marvel  only  equalled  by 
the  fact,  that  such  writing  should  be  read  and  should  be  popu- 
lar.     This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  4he  suppositicm 
that,  as  "Oamors"  was  believed  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  distin- 
guished man,  and  the  "  Oomtesse  de  Ohalis  "  the  outline  of  a  no- 
torious lady  at  the  French  court,  so  Arsdne  Houssaye's  male  and 
female  characters  were  supposed  to  be  kindred  libels ;  hence 
the  curiosity  to  see  how  he  fluttered  the  feathers  of  a  bevy  of 
birds  all  at  once.    Besides  this  motive,  there  may  be  another. 
There  is  a  large  class  in  France  which  hates  the  court  and  every 
one  connected  with  it,  including  tiie  fashionable  society,  and 
its  members  will  gloat  over  such  pictures  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  aristocracy,  just  as  our  "Bowery  boys"  will 
spell  out,  with  eager  interest,  those  denunciations  of  the  vicious 
banker  in  flne  linen,  by  the  virtuous  apprentice  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, protecting  female  virtue  from  outrage,  in  the  current 
stories  of  our  popular  Weehliet!     There  is  on  old  proverb 
about  the  "  birds  which  foul  their  own  nest,"  and  two  ont  of 
three  of  the  romancers  we  have  named  have  wilfdlly  and  delib- 
erately done  this.    The  same  reproach  does  not  lie  at  the  door 
of  Octave  FeuiUet,  for  there  ore  bright  as  well  as  dark  colors' on 
his  canvas.    Yet  all  have  aided  in  confirming  the  popular  \tn- 
pression  abroad,  as  to  the  immorality  of  social  life  in  France  : 
and  the  looseness  not  only  of  the  morals  but  of  the  manners  of 
all  classes,  owing  to  the  absence  of  those  domestic  habits,  and 
the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  which  brighten  the  social  circle, 
and  make  a  paradise  of  home. 

But  one  of  these  three  romances  has  been  translated  and  re- 
published here,  and  that  the  least  objectionable  of  them  all — 
"  Oamors."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  be  spared  seeing  "  Lies 
Grandes  Dames "  of  Houssaye  figuring  in  English  dress  cm 
Broadway,  where  we  have  already  more  than  enough  of  tlieir 
erring  sisters. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  continuation  of  this  theme  in  tlie 
present  paper,  but,  with  the  kind  permission  of  all  parties  in- 
terested, the  topic  shall  be  resumed  in  a  subsequent  nnm'ber. 
and  an  attempt  made  to  prove,  to  the  satisfiftction.  of  all  tin- 
pr^udiced  minds,  that  the  charming  picture  of  "Life  in  a 
French  Country-house,"  drawn  by  a  female  hand,  is  not  lo.  ex- 
ceptional one ;  and  that  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  Ylirtnes 
as  well  OS  the  Graces  may  be  found  to  preside  over  happy 
homes,  and  sit  by  private  hearthstones,  even  amidst  the  nasli 
and  roar,  the  strife  and  sin  of  its  great  cities. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LANGFAGR 

~VTTHAT  place  shall  be  assigned  to  language  in  cooraes  of 
VV  study  is  one  of  the  vexed  qaestions  of  modern  educa- 
tion. Are  Latin  and  Greek  indispensable  ?  Shall  one  or  two 
or  half  a  dozen  modem  languages  be  learned  ?  Is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  both  the  tmoient  and  the  modem  tongues  to  be  recom- 
mended, or  shall  both  be  neglected,  and  the  student's  attention 
confined  to  the  study  of  his  native  speech  ?  These  are  questions 
which  must  be  varionaly  answered  in  different  oircomstanoes, 
tsA  the  chief  difiBcnlty  that  has  arisen,  we  apprehend,  has 
.  grown  out  of  the  neglect  of  this  consideration.  The  assumed  ne- 
cessity, that  each  institution  of  learning  should  have  a  definite 
enrriettlwn  or  scheme  of  study,  presupposes  some  fixed  theory 
of  study  to  which  the  curriculum  is  conformed ;  and,  as  each  in- 
stitution appeals  to  all  classes  of  students,  it  is  naturally  com- 
mitted to  one  scheme  of  study  for  nil.  But  the  principle  ia  er- 
roneous taii  the  practice  bad ;  while  the  increasing  tendency  to 
sabstitnte  elective  ooorses  of  study  for  a  uniform  course  shows 
that  the  xmsonndness  of  the  old  proceeding  is  gradually  becom- 
ing recognized.  We  shall  consider  this  important  subject  in 
fiitore  numbers  of  the  Joubnai.  ;  our  present  business  is  with 
another  aspect  of  it. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  study  of  languages — whether  liv- 
ing or  dead,  one  or  many — is  of  great  importance  in  education, 
the  inquiry  arises  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  its  acquisition. 
As  respects  this,  we  are  at  present  without  definite  principles  or 
a  rational  practice.  While,  on  the  one  band,  there  is  no  branch 
<^  education  so  given  over  to  blind  tradition  and  slavish  rou- 
tine, so,  on  the  other,  there  is  none  which  teems  with  such  a 
fflultiplicity  of  new  and  conflicting  "systems  of  teaching;" 
both  evils  being  due  to  the  want  of  any  well-settled  views  of 
what  is  to  be  Mmed  at  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  their  successful  acquisition  depends.  Noth- 
tng  was,  therefore,  more  needed  in  education  than  an  exposition 
«f  the  principles  by  which  these  studies  should  be  guided.  An 
attempt  in  ihis  direction  has  lately  been  made,  which  well 
merits  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

There  appeared  in  London,  in  1868,  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled,  "  Laotguage  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  and  Inter- 
national Oonamunication,"  by  0.  Marcel  It  was  an  original, 
advanced,  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  phUosophy 
of  linguistic  study.  It  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  various 
writers  on  education,  and  we  have  heard  several  teachers  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to  it  for  guidance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  philological  studies.  But  the  subject  was  treated  too 
elaborately  for  the  best  eflfect,  and  the  work  was  too  volumin- 
oos  for  generfd  circulation.  In  the  mean  time  the  author  has 
elaborated  his  ideas  with  greater  precision,  and  has  compressed 
them  into  a  neat  little  volume,  of  228  pages,  entitled  "  The 
Study  of  Languages  brought  back  to  its  Trae  Principles."  He 
has  translated  his  own  work  into  English,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  and  nothing  could  better  illustrate,  the  trathfolness  of 
his  views  than  the  quality  of  the  performance  he  here  offers  us, 
in  what  is,  to  him,  a  foreign  language.  In  the  prefatory  no- 
tice to  the  present  edition,  by  an  American  friend  who  has  su- 
perintended its  passage  through  the  press,  it  is  observed :  "  The 
author  is  a  French  scholar  of  rare  philosophical  culture  and 
linguistic  accomplishments,  who,  for  many  years,  has  pursued 
the  method  in  his  own  studies  which  he  reconmiends  to  his 
readers.  His  success  is  brilliantly  illustrated  by  the  vigor  and 
idiomatic  purity  which  mark  the  composition  of  this  volume. 
He  handles  the  English  language  with  the  force  and  precision 
of  a  native  writer ;  and  often  awakens  an  interest  in  his  ideas 
by  the  simple  beauty  of  his  style.  His  little  work  is  not  a 
manual  but  a  method ;  and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  different 
systems  in  which  text-books  have  been  written." 

In  his  preliminary  chapter  on  the  order  of  linguistic  study, 
M.  Marcel  divides  the  work  of  acquisition  into  two  processes. 


which  he  calls  Ikpbession  and  Ezfbessiok.  Imprestion  of  lan- 
guage is  effected  by  the  arts  of  hearing  and  reading ;  Eiipre*- 
sion  of  language  involves  the  operations  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, and  the  first  named  is,  of  course,  prefatory  to  the  last. 
In  the  spontaneous  acquisition  of  language,  as  by  children,  the 
first  step  is  to  listen  and  learn  to  understand  the  spoken  words, 
and  the  second  is  to  learn  to  speak ;  the  third  step  is  to  under- 
stand written  language,  and  the  fourth  to  write. 

But,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language,  the  order  is 
different.  In  the  first  instance,  the  passage  of  the  learner  is 
from  ideas  to  the  signs  of  ideas ;  in  the  second,  it  is  from  signs 
to  signs — that  is,  from  one  language  to  imother.  The  order  of 
acquisition  now  becomes : 

2.  The  art  of  hearing,  ) 

8.  The  art  of  sperfring,  )  e„,m8iok. 

4.  The  art  of  writing,    j 

This  order  indicates  the  plan  of  the  work ;  the  four  arts 
here  enumerated  being  successively  treated  in  four  elaborate 
chapters.  Without  attempting  here  to  reproduce  Marcel's 
method,  which  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  a  angle  article,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  suggestions  and  extracts. 

Respecting  the  tame  at  which  the  study  of  language  should 
be  entered  upon,  this  depends  npon  the  method  adopted.  The 
spontaneous  or  natural  method  may  be  made  available  in  early- 
chUdhood,  and  this  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  true  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. If  the  curiosity  and  imitation,  which  are  so  strong  in 
young  children,  were  brought  into  play  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  extra  language  at  the  time  they  are  learning  the  vernacular, 
it  would  be  a  vast  mental  economy. 

"If  an  infant  be  spoken  to  in  a  foreign  as  frequently  as  in  Us  na- 
tive tongne,  he  will  become  equally  familiar  with  both.  He  might,  in 
this  way,  solely  guided  by  nature,  learn  from  the  cradle  two  or  three 
languages  without  oonfoimding  them,  if  brought  into  daily  contact 
with  persons  who  spoke  them  in  his  presence,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  in  which  children  leani  the  use  of  sev- 
eral languages.  They  have  governesses  and  servants  of  different 
comitries,  who  always  address  them  each  in  his  own  langnage." 

But,  in  acquiring  a  new  language  by  the  comparative 
method,  that  is,  by  translating  it  into  one  already  known, 
M.  Marcel  is  of  opinion  that  mistakes  are  often  made  by 
beginning  too  early : 

"  Before  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  a  child  cannot  learn  a  lan- 
guage from  books  by  the  aid  of  his  own ;  the  weakness  of  his  under- 
standing, his  want  of  motives  for  study,  and  his  relaotance  for  seden- 
tary occupations,  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  master,  who  then  employs 
more  time  in  ascertaining  whether  his  pupils  have  clearly  understood 
him,  and  have  learned  their  lessons,  than  he  devotes  to  real  teaching. 
This  observation  applies  more  particularly  to  classical  studies ;  they 
are  commenced  too  soon  and  commenced  the  wrong  way.  It  cannot 
even  be  said,  in  favor  of  the  early  study  of  a  foreign  idiom,  that  it 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind ;  out  of  a  hundred  persons 
who  have  studied  a  language  by  the  comparative  method  before  their 
twelfth  year,  ninety-nine  have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  it  a  few  years 
after  they  have  left  schooL  The  incomplete  knowledge  which  a  young 
child  possesses  either  of  things  or  of  his  own  langnage  is,  as  well  as 
the  immaturity  of  his  intellect,  an  impediment  to  his  comprehending 
fordgn  authors." 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  languages  may  be  learned,  it  is 
remarked  in  another  place  : 

"By  following  simple  and  natural  processes  in  harmony  with  the 
end  proposed,  such  as  those  we  recommend,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  maturity  of  reason,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  a  person 
mi(^t,  in  six  months,  acquire  what  is  useful  in  a  living  language,  bet- 
ter than  a  boy  of  ten  could  do  so  in  as  many  years,  by  the  ordinary 
routine.  The  greatest  linguists,  from  the  Scaligers  to  Elihu  Burritt, 
the  learned  blacksmith  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  said  to  have  learned 
above  twenty  languages,  have  nearly  all  acquired  them  in  the  maturity 
of  life,  and  without  masters,  by  following  a  method  similar  to  the  one 
we  have  sketched 
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"  Flntarch,  who  began  the  study  of  Latin  late  in  life,  made  tvpA 
progress,  becanae,  as  he  himself  says,  his  knowledge  of  things  enabled 
him  to  enter  into  the  thought  of  the  writers.  TbemisVxJea,  also  ad- 
vanced in  years,  learned  Perdan  so  well  in  one  year,  says  his  biog- 
rapher, that  he  used  to  converse  with  the  King  of  Persia  on  state 
affairs  better  than  the  Persians  themselves.  Cato  the  Censor  learned 
Greek  in  his  old  age,  and  knew  it  thoroughly.  Alfieri  b^an  the  study 
of  that  language  at  forty-cigbt,  and  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  Hel- 
lenist. Sir  William  Jones  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  when  be  began 
to  learn  Eastern  languages,  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  deeply 
versed.  Ogilby,  the  English  translator  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  had  been 
a  dancing-master ;  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  Latin  at  forty,  nor  of 
Greek  at  fifty-four.  Hangard,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  became, 
after  three  months  of  study,  a  successful  teacher  of  Italian  and  Span- 
ish, which  he  had  learned  in  his  sixtieth  year.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson  undertook,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  the  stndy  of  Dutch, 
with  a  view  to  test  his  capability  to  learn :  the  snecess  of  the  experi- 
ment fully  satisfied  him  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  still  unim- 
paired. Kchard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  age  of 
^hty-three,  learned  the  Coptic  language,  in  order  to  read  the  Coptic 
New  Testament,  which  Dr.  Wilkins  had  just  publiabed." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Art  of  Beading  "  the  antJunr  ob- 
serves : 

"  The  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  commencement  should  be  nearly 
as  follows :  To  devote  exclusively  to  the  translation  of  the  first  volmnes 
all  the  time  one  has  for  study  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  to  go  sev- 
eral times  over  the  same  passages  for  some  weeks,  to  peruse  every  day 
the  lesson  of  the  day  before,  and  gradually  throw  o(f  dependence  on 
the  translation  opposite.  As  the  work  becomes  easier,  more  will  be 
translated  in  a  girea  time,  and  the  leanwr  will  soon  be  able  to  dlqienae 
with  auxiliary  aids. 

"  Repetition  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  depends  the  efficacy 
of  the  processes  required  for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage. To  impart  to  the  intellectual  powers  a  certain  freedom  of 
action,  repetition  is  as  necessary  as  exercise  to  the  limbs.  Six  months 
of  continuous  application  win  lead  to  greater  proficiency  than  twelve 
months  of  lessons  with  frequent  interruptions.  Habits  of  language 
can  be  created  only  by  keeping  the  same  words  and  phrases  in  rapid 
succession  before  the  mind :  the  same  number  of  impressions  which, 
when  closely  following  each  other,  produce  a  habit,  would  fail  to  do  so, 
if  separated  by  long  intervals." 

M.  Marcel's  motto  in  the  study  of  languages  is,  "  One  thing 
at  a  time,"  or  Macchiavelli's  maxim,  "  Divide  and  conquer."  In 
his  chapter  on  the  "  Art  of  Hearing  "  he  condemns  the  practice 
of  attempting  to  acquire  the  signifioataoa  and  the  pronanciation 
of  words  at  the  same  tame,  and  p<MBts  out  the  mental  ^s- 
tnrtMmee  irhieb  ariMS  from  the  unequal  action  of  tbe  eye  and 
ear: 

"It  is  a  great  nustake  to  imagine  that,  in  the  study  of  a  living 
language,  the  pronunciation  should  be  taught  first.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  written  words ;  and,  besides,  a 
person  may  perfectiy  understand  what  he  bears,  without  being  able  to 
pronounce  correctiy.  In  infancy  we  know  the  meaning  of  words  long 
before  we  can  utter  them.  In  learning  a  foreign  language  we  ought 
also  to  understand  the  spoken  words  before  attenuating  to  artieulate 
them. 

"  To  study  aimultaneously  both  the  pronundation  and  the  ugnifioa- 
tios  of  words  at  the  beginning  is  incompatible  with  that  law  of  our 
mental  organization  which  forbids  attention  to  be  directed  at  the  same 
time  to  several  distinct  things  when  new. 

"  In  tbe  course  of  the  exercises  in  auditioo,  the  learners  should 
forbear  looking  at  what  is  read  to  them,  that  the  ideas  may  be  ex- 
clusively received  through  the  articulate  words,  as  when  listening  to  a 
speaker.  If  a  person  Samlliar  with  the  written  language  had  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  book  while  the  instructor  was  reading,  that  organ,  quicker 
than  the  ear  and  not  easily  controlled,  would  not  always  patiendy 
accompany  tbe  reader  word  for  word,  but  would  outstrip  the  ear  in 
apprehending  the  subject  Sometimes  also  a  person  leas  advanced 
will  be  slow  in  following  the  teacher,  or  will  stop  to  conaikler  the  words 
Trhich  are  not  familiar  to  him;  so  that,  in  either  case,  the  learner 
would  be  unmindM  of  what  is  read,  and  the  idea  would  be  ^pte- 
hendcd  through  the  eye,  not  through  the  ear. 


"  The  learner  also,  occasionally  perceiving  letters  which  are  not 
pronounced,  would  be  apt  to  attribute  bis  not  hearing  them  to  inatten- 
tion or  dulness  of  hearing  on  his  part,  and  might  still  be  inclined  to 
introduce  them  in  his  pronunciation  afterward.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
not  to  give  the  eye  an  opportunity  of  leading  the  ear  astray.  Besides, 
this  dependence  on  the  sight  for  understanding  what  is  heard,  incapa^ 
citates  the  ear  for  conversation,  in  which  it  can  have  no  assistance 
from  the  eye." 


CHILDHOOD  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE. 

THE  dimpled  dariings  of  our  household,  the  little  demi- 
deities  of  tbe  pradle,  do  not  grace  the  ancient  as  they  do 
our  modem  literature.  They  were  oflen  enough  in  the  arms  of 
Greek  mothers,  but  seldom  in  the  writings  of  Greek  fathers. 
The  frightened  Trojan  babe,  soared  by  the  dazzling  helm  and 
nodding  crest  of  Sector,  is  a  charming  picture,  but  slight  as 
the  painter's  glimpse  of  a  ehemb.  The  "  Iliad  "  gives  no  studied 
picture  of  childhood — gives  it  no  expression  like  that  of  modem 
poetry. 

The  child — the  sanctity,  fi-eshness,  and  mystery  of  child-Kfe 
— ^in  Mterature,  owes  its  advancement  beyond  the  idea  of  a 
healthy  little  animal  to  tbe  worship  of  tbe  infant  Jesus.  In 
contemporary  literature  childhood  is  a  special  and  individual 
presence,  not  an  accidental  and  accessory  one.  It  was  a  French 
poet  who  made  tbe  most  touching  verses  about  the  sweet  and 
simple  and  enchanting  Hfe  of  children.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Lea 
Enfants "  is  tbe  first  book  of  poetry  which  exclusively  cele- 
brates childhood ;  and  it  is  a  charming  and  pathetic  volume, 
fuD  of  mtisio,  of  tenderness,  of  tears,  of  brightness,  felieitonsly 
called  "  The  Mother's  Book."  The  heart  of  a  robust  and  grand 
poet  has  softened  and  melted  before  the  altar  of  domestic  life; 
he  sings  tbe  ministrations  of  children.  Tbe  untroubled  laugh- 
ter, the  fleeting  tears,  the  nnless  dreams  and  memories,*  the 
glowing  and  spotless  aspect  of  childhood,  like  the  faces  of 
cbembs  smiling  from  funeral  tablets,  crowd  out  all  sombre  and 
bitter  recollections  of  life.  He  says  of  a  child,  sleeping  on  the 
maternal  bed,  that  '^  when  his  rose-eyelid  closes  on  the  earth,  it 
is  opened  to  heaven."  Nothing  Bke  Victor  Hugo's  book  is  to 
be  met  with  anterior  to  our  century,  which  has  advanced  child- 
hood to  the  same  place  in  literature  that  it  held  in  religioB 
and  art  When  the  mobsters  vanished,  tbe  child  appetu'ed. 
The  dragmi,  tbe  hydra,  and  the  dwarf,  which  exhaust  tbe  de- 
scriptive powers  of  tbe  old  poets  and  romancers,  have  given 
place  to  the  untouched  and  all-promising  and  exquisite  (^ild. 

The  cradle  is  the  only  undisturbed  throne  to-day.  "  Philip 
my  King  "  is  undisputed  monarch  on  the  mother's  breast. 

A  modern  poet  has  expressed  tbe  sanctity  of  the  power  of 
childhood  when  he  makes  the  chagrined  and  deepuring  loiver 
utter,  in  his  inconsolable  anguish — 

"Baby  fingers,  waxen  toocbeii,  press  me  fh>m  the  mother's  bieart." 

Miss  Malock's  "  Philip  my  King  "  is  a  beautiful  expresson 
of  the  royal  grace  and  power  of  childhood.  But,  if  less  vivid 
as  it  is  less  of  a  portrait,  more  touching,  because  connected  with 
the  reflective  sad  saddened  spirit  of  the  father,  is  Longfellow's 
poem  of  "  Childhood." 

The  very  flower  of  modem  literature  may  be  said  to  blos- 
som in  tbe  sentiment  inspired  by  childhood.  That  sentiment  is 
not  pagan  nor  heathen;  it  is  preeminently  Christian.  AiLd 
what  children  it  has  consecrated  in  our  memory  I  "  Mignon," 
the  unh^ue,  the  studied,  tbe  profooadly-suggestive,  and  strange 
creation  of  the  great  Goethe — a  truly  "  mysterious  chUd ;  th« 
daughter  of  enthosiaam,  rt^tture,  passiop,  and  despair ;  she  is 
of  the  earth,  but  not  earthly."  In  our  own  literature  we  have 
"  Pearl "  and  "  Pansy,"  the  creation  of  a  poet,  Hawthorne ;  •»•« 
have  " Topsy  "  and  "Eva,"  the  creation  of  a  homely  but  dra- 
matic genius,  H.  B.  Stowe.  And,  in  the  children  of  Ha-w- 
thome's  romances,  what  capricious  and  exquisite  life  I  What 
contrast  t    What  rainbow-tints  opposed  to  the  fixed  and  sombre 
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deetiny  of  the  unhappy  mother!  What  delicacy  of  color; 
what  play  of  sentiment.  What  charm,  as  of  pearled  dew- 
drops!  What  cooling  fi-eshness,  as  of  their  lacid  heanty  I  Theee 
figures  of  childhood  are  special  to  onr  literature. 

Sad  like  a  mate  household,  grave  like  a  senate-chamber, 
stonny  like  a  mob,  and  gorgeous  like  a  festival,  are  those  pages 
of  literature  anterior  to  onr  modem  epoch,  -which  never  show 
us  the  untroubled  face,  the  glad  glance,  and  the  iDeautiful  smile 
of  childhood.  The  presence  of  childhood  in  our  modem  litera- 
ture is  beautiful  like  its  dimpled  hand  on  a  white  beard — some- 
thing tender,  soft,  rosy,  feeble,  irresistible.  Childhood  in  letters 
is  like  the  blossomftd  branch  in  spring-time — fragile  beauty 
of  texture  and  color  laid  on  the  rough  limbs  and  over  the 
grasping  roots  of  sturdy  life.  The  child  is  light  and  fresh  and 
beautiful  in  letters  as  in  life. 

Long  before  onr  modem  literature  embodied  much  of  the 
life  of  children,  art  had  scattered  its  laughing  and  smoothly- 
curved  images  over  the  fronts  of  palaces,  about  altars,  and  in 
pictures.  The  first  service  of  art  was  religions,  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  devoted  it  to  the  cradle  in  Bethlehem.  Where 
the  ehUd  &as  not  been,  where  its  presence  is  not  felt  in  litera- 
ture, we  have  distressing  and  agitating  writing ;  we  have  the 
wan  splendor  and  misery  of  life  laid  before  us,  at  best  the  tri- 
umph of  power  and  passion.  The  child  changes  all  that  is 
sombre,  and  transmutes  all  that  is  tragic,  into  all  that  is  hope- 
ful. Childhood  is  the  very  flower  of  life :  how  could  it  be  less 
than '  a  joyoas  garland  in  letters  for  the  stricken  brow  of 
thought  ?  It  is  sad  only  when  touched  with  our  sadness,  and 
cursed  by  our  want.  We  can  look  into  the  blue  eyes  of  chil- 
dren, and  think  of  lakes;  we  look  at  their  curly,  careless 
heads,  and  are  gladdened  as  by  sunshine ;  at  their  cheeks,  and 
are  pleased  as  by  the  soft  petals  of  flowers. 

The  literature  of  despair  would  have  one  ray  of  light  if 
childhood  appeared  in  it.  What  a  relief  to  overtaxed  sym- 
pathies is  the  presence  of  children  in  "  Werther ! "  What  glad- 
ness we  have  to  see  the  shining,  heedless  heads  of  the  little 
ones  about  "  Charlotte !  " 

Children  have  been  individualized  in  modem  literature. 
The  sculptors  of  the  renaissance,  as  its  painters,  did  not  repre- 
sent the  individual.  They  generalized ;  the  cherubs  of  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  are  typical.  The  first  child  that  inspires  a  pro- 
found and  personal  interest  is  Gloethe's  "  Mignon ;  "  it  is  subtly 
individualized.  Less  poetic,  less  imaginative,  as  creations, 
but  closer  to  us,  are  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Topsy  "  and  "  Eva,"  Gteoi^ 
Eliott's  "  Maggie,"  and  Chai-lotte  Bronte's  creation  in  "  Vilette." 
Wordsworth's  little  girl  in  "  We  are  Seven  "  is  suggestive  and 
touching ;  the  simplicity  and  natve  persistency  of  childhood 
were  never  more  felicitously  expressed.  Aldricli's  reputation  as 
a  poet  was  naade  by,  and  will  probably  rest  upon,  "  Babie  Bell," 
with  its  music  and  fancy  and  charm,  and  the  perftimed  and 
dainty  and  touching  grace  of  which  mixes  with  our  very  dreams 
of  babyhood,  and  seems  not  less  exquisite  than  the  gift  of  its 
life. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  authors,  whose  genius  is  fed  by 
passion,  have  not  given  any  place  to  childhood  in  their  writings. 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  only  exception.  Neither  in  the  works  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  nor  in  Greorge  Sand,  nor  in  Bonssean,  nor  in 
Bums,  nor  in  Poe,  do  we  find  the  figure  of  a  child.  Writws 
deficient  in  passion,  but  tender  and  contemplative,  like  Words- 
worth, Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Hawthorne,  or  simply  domes- 
tic, like  Mrs.  Stowe,  have  frequently  given  ns  portraits  of  chil- 
dren, and  have  expressed  the  beautiful  fact  and  sentiment  of 
their  most  personal  life. 

Hail  to  children !  Their  glad  &ces,  their  fleeting  tears,  their 
playfulness,  have  interested  us  more  than  "Tom  Jones"  or  tiie 
"  Red-Cross  Knight."  "  Oosette  "  is  ahnost  as  beautifnl  as  "  heav- 
enly Una."  Children !  They  rale  the  world.  The  moUier  and 
the  ohQd  are  the  two  saisredest  figures  in  our  modem  life  and 
literature.  We  have  no  fitir  and  fatal  Venus,  no  Druid  priest- 
ess, no  white  vestal,  keeping  the  sacred  fires  of  sanguinary 


altars,  bat  simply  woman  and  child  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of 
love.  A  bloesomless  bough,  a  fiiiitless  tree,  a  nestless  bush — 
these  are  not  more  dull  and  dead  to  the  eye  than  a  home  with- 
out children.  Literature  not  graced  by  them  may  be  grave  and 
grand,  stormy  and  splendid ;  it  may  be  tn^io  with  passion  like 
Byron,  melancholy  like  Lamartine,  lyric  with  love  like  De 
Musset,  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  pure  and  tender  spirit  of  the 
most  beautifhl  pages  consecrated  to  childhood. 


THE  OTTER,  THE  FISHERMAN'S  ALLY. 

THIS  carnivorous  quadraped  conforms  to  the  habits  of  his 
order  by  asking  of  the  earth  a  place  of  shelter,  but  his 
sphere  of  action  lies  in  the  waters.  The  sea-otter  is  practically 
amphibious,  and  touches  the  seal  in  the  transition  between 
quadrupeds  and  the  mammifers  of  the  ocean. 

No  animal  series  is  complete  without  affiliation  with  neigh- 
boring series.  While  the  carnivorous  quadmpeds  invade,  by 
the  bat  tribes,  the  domain  of  air,  they  plunge  into  the  waters  by 
amphibia.  The  otter,  like  the  seal,  is  piscivorous,  naturally 
preferring  the  flesh  of  pike  or  carp  to  that  of  rabbit  or  lamb. 
It  has  affinities  of  character  with  the  water-spaniel  by  its  ex- 
treme docility,  its  playful  affection,  and  in  being  an  auxiliary  of 
the  sportsman,  when  the  latter  is  intelligent  enough  to  behold 
in  it  something  more  than  a  troublesome  rival  or  even  than  a 
precious  fur.  The  seriM  of  carnivorous  hunters,  in  harmony 
with  Nature's  order,  casts  this  genus  into  the  domain  of  the 
waters  where  it  works  in  fellowship  with  the  cormorant,  to  tlie 
profit  and  pleasure  of  the  Chinese  fisherman.  So  in  another 
sphere  the  falcon  completes  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  which  it 
shares  with  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  man.  These  social  charac- 
teristics are  far  more  important  to  be  known  and  felt  than  are 
the  anatomioal  points  to  be  learned  by  dissecting  the  dead  body 
of  a  beast  To  tlie  former,  accordingly,  we  invite  our  readers'  at- 
tention under'the  guidance  of  M.  A.  Tonssenel,  the  great  hunter- 
naturalist  of  our  epoch.  "  I  am  disposed,"  says  he,  "  to  great 
indulgence  toward  my  civilized  fellow-creatures,  because  they 
are  victims  of  their  own  ignorance  in  many  things,  but  what  I 
can  hardly  understand  is  Hhtxr  stupid  indifference  with  regard 
to  the  otter.  This  animal  was  destined  to  hunt  the  waters  and 
share  the  piscatory  spoil  with  man,  not  to  be  itself  hunted ;  and 
it  aihould  therefore  rank  among  the  beasts  to  be  preserved. 
Men  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  fishing-dogs :  the  otter  was 
(^ven  to  console  them ;  yet,  instead  of  making  this  good-na- 
tured beast  their  ally  in  the  chase  of  fish,  they  make  an  enemy 
of  it — they  set'  a  price  upon  its  skin." 

Take  a  young  otter  from  its  mother's  breast,  be  amiable  with 
it,  caress  it  as  yon  pet  your  puppies,  and  it  will  soon  come  to 
cherish  the  same  attachment  for  yon  as  your  spaniel ;  it  will 
follow  yon  everywhere,  will  grieve  for  your  absence,  will  salute 
your  return  with  little  stampings  of  joy,  and,  when  yon  have 
indoctrinated  it  with  your  opinions  on  the  superiority  of  batch- 
er's meat  over  fish,  it  will  be  converted  to  that  faith.  Bequest 
it  then  to  seek  for  you  in  a  neighboring  river  or  pond  a  respect- 
able fish,  it  will  plunge  headforemost  and  presently  bring  it  to 
your  feet.  Take  care,  however,  on  such  occasions,  to  influence 
its  morals  by  a  slice  of  beef  or  mutton,  which  it  will  not  be  in- 
delicate to  present  to  it  in  exchange  for  its  booty.  At  Verdun- 
sur-Meuse,  not  long  since,  I  saw  an  otter  thus  trained,  who  was 
the  delight  of  his  master  and  the  admiration  of  all  amateurs. 
The  history  of  unfortunate  Poland  records  the  glory  and  the  fate 
of  an  otter,  the  pet  of  King  Casimir,  whose  wonderful  craft  long 
excited  the  envy  of  all  the  water-spaniels  at  court.  A  soldier, 
on  guard  at  the  palace,  assassinated  it  one  day,  to  make  a  muff 
of  its  skin  for  his  sweetheart.  Its  royal  master  wept  for  it 
The  Swedish  nobles  also  are  recorded  to  have  kept  otters  in 
their  service,  whidi  would  go,  at  a  signal  from  the  cook,  catch 
fish,  and  bring  it  into  the  kitchen  to  be  dressed  for  dinner. 
Aodnbon  and  Baohman  say,  that  "young  otters,  raised  by  one 
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of  them,  became,  in  two  or  three  days,  as  gentle  as  the  pups  of 
the  domestic  dog.  They  preferred  milk  and  mush  to  either  fish 
or  meat  of  any  kind,  until  they  were  several  months  old.  On 
entering  onr  study  they  would  crawl  into  our  lap,  mount  upon 
our  table,  and  romp  among  our  books  and  papers,  often  upset- 
ting the  inkstand." 

The  Chinese,  whom  we  treat  like  a  community  of  maggots,  and 
who  retort  upon  Europe  the  stigma  of  barbarism,  are  &r  more 
advanced  than  ourselves  in  the  art  of  making  use  of  beasts,  and 
have  for  centuries  completely  domesticated  the  otter.  These 
creatures  are  trained  to  fish  in  company,  to  attack,  to  pursue, 
to  snap  up  and  to  deliver  their  game.  This  is  a  much  more 
animated  sport  than  line-fishing,  and  we  may  ask  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese,  however  inferior 
to  us  in  the  arts  of  bom- 
barding unresisting  cities, 
and  of  poisoning  foreign 
nations  by  compulsory  com- 
merce with  narcotic  drugs, 
whether  the  art  of  instruct- 
ing intelligent  beasts  is  not 
ii  higher  and  a  better  occu- 
pation. 

The  remarkable  exam- 
ples which  the  otter  has 
given  of  his  intelligence  and 
docility  whenever  a  fair  trial 
has  been  made  of  these  qual- 
ities, have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  our 
poor  fishermen,  and  they 
have  declared  upon  him  u 
war  of  extermination,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  make 
use  oi  his  superior  aptitudes. 
Then  the  otter,  exasperated 
and  forced  to  make  repri- 
sals, takes  most  lively  pleas- 
ure in  depopulating  the 
ponds  and  streams.  Some 
of  them  have  been  known, 
AS  if  with  the  desire  of  rais- 
ing thejealons  fury  of  the 
fisherman  to  a  white  heat, 
to  amuse  themselves  with 
strewing  every  night  his  fa- 
vorite haunts  with  the  bones 
of  immense  carps  and  other 
fishes. 

One  of  the  poacher's 
keenest  eiyoyments  is  to 
poach  under  the  beard  of 

the  police  and  the  public  order,  when  he  is  protected  against 
them  by  any  barrier,  a  river  for  example.  The  otter,  which 
has  often  chanced  to  witness  this  manosuvre,  delights  to  imi- 
tate it.  As  it  knows  very  nearly  the  range  of  a  shot-gun,  it 
likes  to  amuse  itself  by  sitting  on  the  bank  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  the  marksman.  It  breakfasts  familiarly  before 
him,  rolls  on  the  sand,  and  gambols  provokingly.  Some  pre- 
tend to  go  to  sleep  at  the  noise  of  the  firing. 

There  are  otters  also  who  have  sworn  eternal  hatred  to 
civilized  institntions,  and  have  decreed  the  penalty  of  death 
against  any  one  amongst  them  who  should  betray  the  right 
of  fVee  fishery,  by  entering  the  service  of  man.  And  the 
tamed  otters  know  so  well  the  fate  that  awaits  them  in  the 
society  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Wilde,  that  you 
cannot  make  them  put  one  paw  before  the  other  on  days  when 
they  have  wind,  by  sight,  scent,  or  hearing,  of  a  free  member  of 
their  family. 

The  otter-cha«e  is  really  an  ambush ;  dogs,  however,  some- 


times hunt  it.  It  is  also  taken,  without  much  trouble,  in  snares. 
It  gives  birth  to  five  or  six  young  in  the  spring,  the  little  ones 
repairing  to  the  water  like  young  ducks,  as  soon  as  they  have 
strength  to  walk.  It  eartlis  itself  under  shaded  banks,  under 
rocks,  or  the  roots  of  old  trees.  Audubon  has  found  otters 
nestled  in  the  hoDo  w  of  a  tree,  on  a  bed  of  water-grasses,  strings 
of  inner  bark,  and  other  soft  substances.  The  hole  leading 
up  into  their  nests  is  always  burrowed  under  water.  The 
otter  plunges  into  snow  as  into  water,  when  dogs  pursue  it, 
and  when  the  river,  its  natural  refuge,  is  frozen  by  a  hard 
winter.  Its  rapid  succession  of  sudden  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances is  certainly  the  most  curious  of  all  the  manoenvres 
of  the  chase  that  I  have  ever  witnessed.    The  favorite  sport 

of  the  otter,  says  Mr.  God- 
man,  is  sliding.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  winter,  the  highest 
ridge  of  snow  is  selected, 
to  the  top  of  which  the  otter 
scrambles,  where,  lying  on 
the  belly  with  the  forefeet 
bent  backward,  'they  give 
themselves  an  impulse  with 
their  hind-legs  and  swiftly 
glide  head  foremost  down 
the  slope,  sometimes  for 
twenty  yards.  This  sport 
they  continue  apparently 
with  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment, until  fatigue  or  hun- 
ger induces  them  to  desist 
Cartright,  Heame,  Richard- 
son, and  Audubon  confirm 
this  observation. 

Travellers,  who  have 
fished  in  China,  relate  hav- 
ing seen  good  otters,  well 
trained,  sold  frequently  at 
the  price  of  four  hundred 
dollars.  Wliy  have  our  fish- 
ermen and  poachers  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  primaiy  school  for 
the  education  of  otters,  as 
one  has  been  started  in  the 
Pyrenees  for  the  bears? 

The  statistics  of  the 
French  otter-hunting  show 
that  an  average  of  fonr 
thonsand  otters  are  annu- 
ally destroyed  in  France. 
But  this  destruction  is 
chiefly  effected  by  snares 
and  ambushes,  together  with  the  help  of  the  dog,  which  is 
thus  partictps  eriminU. 

All  treatises  on  hunting,  in  French,  English,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, ete.,  expatiate  in  detail  on  the  chase  of  the  otter  with 
dogs.  It  is  hard,  at  first,  to  understand  how  a  beast  that 
does  not  leave  the  water  can  be  hunted  by  dogs  that  do  not 
leave  the  land,  but  this  is  better  seen  on  the  field  of  manoeu- 
vres. The  otter  must  come  often  to  the  surface,  and  is  pursued 
along  small  water-courses  where  the  dogs  can  keep  the  banks. 
In  Lorraine  I  have  seen  poor  devils  of  otter-hunters  travel 
twenty-four  miles  in  chase  of  the  same  animal,  and  miss  him  at 
last  or  be  overteken  by  night.  They  caught.  Til  warrant,  more 
rheumatisms  and  pleurisies  than  bank-notes.  At  least  three 
are  needed  for  this  villany — two  men  and  one  dog.  The  men 
are  armed  with  long  lances  to  thrust  into  every  hole,  while  the 
successful  dog  requires  uncommon  courage,  scent,  and  perse- 
verance ;  and,  as  servants  of  this  merit  are  not  sold  by  the 
gross,  it  results  that  the  true  otter-chase  has  but  few  amateurs. 
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Tbe  American  otter  (Lutra  Canadmuis)  inhabits  onr  whole 
range  of  fresh  waters,  but  is  more  frequently  met  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  tlie  Mexican  Gulf.  Audubon  finds  but  one 
s|iecie8,  varying,  with  the  climate,  in  its  fur  like  the  raccoon,  the 
mink,  or  the  rabbit.  The  sea-otter  is  nearly  twice  as  big  as  his 
freiih-water  cousin,  and  has  the  finest  fur.  It  inhabits  isles  and 
deltas  of  tbe  North  Pacific  coast  of  both  continents,  and  used  to 
abound  near  San  Francisco. 


J.  W.  Andnbon  saw  one  in  the  San  Joaqnin  Biver,  where  the 
bulroshes  grew  thickly.  It  suddenly  emerged  upon  a  drift-log, 
a  hundred  yards  above  the  party.  On  being  shot  at,  it  slid  into 
the  water  and  sank  without  a  ripple,  but  after  a  minute  raised 
its  head  and  then  began  diving  as  after  fish.  It  seemed  as  mnch 
.It  ease  in  the  water  as  a  grebe,  and  remained  under  the  surface 
as  long  as  a  loon.  After  a  second  shot  it  appeared  frightened, 
swam  rapidly  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  disappeared  in  the 
rashes.  "  It  seems,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  to  have  more 
the  manners  of  the  s^al  than  of  the  land-otter.  It  frequents  rocks 
washed  by  the  sea,  resides  mostly  in  the  water,  and  is  often 
seen  very  remote  from  the  shore." 


TABLE-TALK. 

TEXRE  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  title  and  sub- 
title of  Victor  Hugo's  present  romance,  both  in  the  origi- 
nal and  the  translation.  The  name  of  a  work  is  a  more  im- 
I'ortant  matter  than  the  casual  reader  supposes.  The  French  say 
it  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  work  of  fiction,  especially  a 
drama.  The  name  of  a  French  play,  even  an  ordinary  vaud-e- 
tille,  is  often  changed  three  or  four  times,  after  consultations, 
niimerons  and  serious,  of  the  manager,  the  authors,  and  their 
friends.  It  is  not  altogether  onamnsing  to  note,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  minor  authors  (the  great  stars,  we  suppose,  most 


always  be  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves)  are  constantly  dis- 
agreeing with  their  publishers  about  the  titles  of  their  works. 
To  maintain  that  one  side  is  invariably  wrong  in  these  differ- 
ences of  judgment,  would  be  a  rash  generalization.    Sometimes 
the  author  has  good  reason  to  complain.     The  late  Henry  P. 
Leland  contributed  to  a  magazine  some  very  amusing  sketches 
of  artist-life  in  Italy,  under  the  neat  and  appropriate  title  of 
"Maccaroni  and  Canvas."    When  these  were  afterward  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  the  publisher  called  the  book  "  Americans 
at  Rome,"  which  was  a  threefold  misnomer.    The  persons 
treated  of  were  not  Americans  generally,  but  American  artists ; 
they  were  not  Americans  only,  but  artists  from  various  coun- 
tries ;  finally,  they  were  not  merely  at  Rome,  for  some  of  the 
sketches  referred  to  other  Italian  localities.    In  this  case  we 
may  suppose  the  publisher  seduced  by  the  word  American. 
Publishers  and  editors  have,  or  used  to  have,  a  weakness  for  the 
word  American,  as  implying  something  grandiose,  wide-reach- 
ing, and  necessarily  popular.     A  fugitive  writer,  at  intervals  of 
several  years,  contributed,  to  two  English  periodicals  and  an 
American  paper,  three  series  of  what  the  French  call  ttudiet, 
all  having  titles  with  direct  reference  to  their  subjects.    He  was 
somewhat  surprised  and  amused  to  note  that  the  three  editors, 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  times,  all  wished  to  change 
these  titles  for  the  same  general  one,  "  Sketches  of  American 
Society."    On  the  other  hand,  a  publisher's  technical  knowl- 
edge often  saves  an  author  from  a  title  already  appropriated,  or 
likely  to  mislead,  or  objectionable  on  some  other  account.    The 
writer  of  a  treatise  on  government,  published  not  long  ago  in 
this  city,  wished  to  give  it  a  name  which  would  have  caused  it 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  novel.    Thus  far  we  have  been  proceeding 
on  the  supposition  that  the  title  of  a  literary  work  should  have 
some  connection  with  the  subject ;  but  the  illustrious  authority 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  opinions 
about  that  matter.    Scott  instanced  his  "  Ivanhoe  "  as  a  perfect 
title  for  a  romance,  because  "  it  gave  no  hint  of  the  story."    A 
hypercritic  might  have  joined  issue  with  him,  and  contended 
that  Ivanhoe,  being  the  name  of  an  English  manor,  suggested  an 
English  story.    It  would  be  possible  even  to  refine  on  this 
point,  and  to  argue  that'the  name  was  not  only  suggestive,  but 
misleading.    Many  titles  of  books  have  been  misleading,  some 
intentionally,  some  unintentionally.    The  "  Purple  Island  "  of 
Fletcher's  old  poem  is  the  human  heart.    There  is  a  quaint 
book  of  the  last  century  called  "  Wanley's  Wonders  of  the  Lit- 
tle World."    The  little  leorld  is  man,  often  styled  by  phi- 
losophers a  mieroeotm,  and  the  work  is  made  up  of  stories,  true 
and  false,  about  the  fortunes,  virtues,  sins,  caprices,  and  de- 
formities of  various  individuals  and  personages.    In  our  own 
time  we  have  "  Rnskin  on  Sheepfolds,"  not  agricultural,  but 
architectural  folds;  and  Miss  Evans's   '-Mill  on  the  Floss," 
which,  appearing  as  it  did  just  at  the  time  of  the  Heenan  and 
Sayers  fight,  was  largely  purchased  by  such  of  the  pugilistic 
fraternity  as  could  read,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
sporting  novel.     Indeed,  this  unlucky  title  gave  rise  to  a  double 
batch  of  mistakes,  many  booksellers  supposing  the  "  Mill "  to  be 
a  proper  name,  whence  it  appeared  in  catalogues  thus : 
Mill  on  Liberty. 

—  on  Political  Economy. 

—  on  the  Floss. 

The  main  title  of  Victor  Hugo's  present  romance  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  misleading  one,  as  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  for 
himself  by-and-by. 

The  gift  of  $760,000  by  Mr.  Peabody,  to  erect  suitable  build- 
ings for  the  poor  of  London,  has  been  expended,  and  the 
trustees  report  completed  accommodations  for  1,971  persons,  who 
are  workingmen  of  all  kinds,  with  average  wages  of  $6.26  per 
week.  The  trustees  state  that,  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  these  buildings,  it  has  been  their  studv  to  impose  no 
restrictions  on  the  entire  freedom  of  action  or  any  tenant,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  i 
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there  are  no  rules  which  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
their  privacy  or  independence ;  all  have  uninterrupted  ingress 
and  egress  at  all  hours,  are  as  fully  masters  of  .their  houses,  and 
can  live  in  as  much  seclusion  and  retirement,  as  if  dwelling  in 
any  other  building  in  the  adjacent  streets. 

They  state  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  shows 
an  entire  exemption  fi-om  endemic  diseases  and  from  those  com- 
plmnts  incident  to  low  and  crowded  localities.  Good  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness  are  characteristic  of  the  dwellings.  An  un- 
limited supply  of  water  and  bath-rooms  free  to  every  tenant, 
together  with  enclosed  playgrounds  for  the  children,  have  al- 
ready produced  a  salutary  effect,  not  only  among  the  young, 
but  perceptibly  in  the  increased  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  old. 

The  laborers  are  allowed  the  use  of  these  privileges  at  the 
lowest  possible  rent,  and  much  good  will  be  done,  not  only  by 
the  immediate  and  direct  relief  which  will  be  afforded,  but  by 
setting  an  example,  on  a  conspicuous  scale,  of  what  can  be 
done  to  help  the  working-classes.  Mr.  Peabody  has  subse- 
quently added  two  donations  of  half  a  million  dollars  each,  to 
erect  lodging-houses  in  different  parts  of  London. 


The  passers  through  Union  Square,  New  York,  on  a  bright 
March  Sabbath,  were  amused  by  a  performance,  certainly  not 
"down  in  the  bUls,"  which  constitute  the  Itee  picture-gallery 
of  that  part  of  the  city.  Two  little  girls  were  playing  by  one 
of  the  hard,  backless  benches  which  belong  to  the  oonyentional 
discomforts  of  city-squares,  and  one  of  them,  a  little  blooming 
four-year-old,  was  "laid  out"  on  the  bench.  Her  dress  of 
crimson  wool  was  spread  over  it,  so  as  to  extend  u-ound  her 
Uke  the  leaves  of  a  great  rose  of  which  she  was  the  heart,  and 
a  gray  shawl  covered  the  plump  ankles  and  simulated  the  wind- 
ing-sheet. The  fat  little  fingers  overcame  the  difficulty  of  fold- 
ing themselves,  the  wide-awake  blue  eyes  consented  to  be  shut, 
and  the  irrepresnble  mirth  at  the  comers  of  the  rosy  month  did 
its  best  to  grow  qniet  into  the  sweet  likeness  of  a  msrUe  sleep. 
Then  the  companion  became  the  mourner,  and  the  two  childmt 
were  playing  dead.  • 

Happy,  holy  childhood,  so  unstained  and  pure,  that  the 
grim  terror  of  humanity  Ts  to  them  but  as  the  sunshine  and  the 
flowers,  and  to  whom  the  skeleton  myth  of  our  manhood  be- 
comes only  a  rosy  plaything  for  babes  I  Is  not  Greenwood  Ml 
of  suoli  children,  who  have  only  lain  down  there  to  look  np 
soon  on  the  sweet-faced  angel  of  the  resnrreotion,  and  laugh  as 
they  tell  him  they  have  been  playing  dead  t 


Of  all  the  immigrants  the  Old  World  has  sent  us,  none  have 
a  kindlier  appreciation  than  the  little  English  sparrows,  now  so 
numerous  in  all  our  parks  and  streets.  We  hear  their  gay  chirp 
when  we  wake  in  the  morning,  and  find  them  in  our  daily 
walks,  if  trees  or  green  squares  lie  in  onr  way,  hopping  in  and 
out  of  our  path,  and  making  the  city  streets  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant with  their  happy  twitterings.  One  may  always  pause,  if 
in  Union,  Madison,  or  Washington  Square,  and  watch  their 
lively  antics  with  genuine  pleasure.  They  are  so  unmindful  of 
your  presence,  that  a  wing  will,  at  times,  almost  brnsh  your 
face.  They  carry  on  all  their  affairs,  heedless  of  the  group  of 
admii-ers  that  so  often  collect  to  observe  them — sing  their  love- 
songs,  choose  their  mates,  build  their  nests,  nurse  their  yonng, 
make  their  bath,  and  look  like  little  incarnations  of  peace  and- 
happiness,  without  a  thought  or  notice  of  the  heart-sore  crowds 
of  men  and  women  aroond  them. 

In  Union  Square,  somebody,  with  more  zeal  than  taste,  has 
erected  what  he  calls  a  "  Sparrow  Hotel."  It  is  a  big,  elaborate 
structure,  containing  several  hundred  apartments  for  nests, 
painted  and  gCded  to  the  highest  possibility  of  gayety,  and 
decorated  to  excess  with  eccentric  ornaments.  The  sparrows, 
however,  with  delightful  good  taste,  prefer  the  brown  little 
hoxes  hid  away  among  the  leaves  of  shady  trees,  and  only  take 


np  their  homes  in  the  gay  "  hotel "  when  modest  quarters 
cannot  be  found.  It  seems  strange  that  our  city  auUiorities 
have  not  the  power  to  prevent  public  grounds  from  being  made 
an  arena  in  which  anybody  may  display  his  crude  and  vulgar 
tastes.  The  sparrows  are  delightful  additions  to  our  pleasure- 
grounds;  may  they  multiply  I  but  spare  ns,  zealous  frienda, 
from  these  childish  and  vulgar  devices,  erected  in  the  name  of 
beauty,  but  which,  in  truth,  are  so  detestably  ugly ! 


The  condition  of  the  English  work-people  in  mines  and 
factories  still  forms  a  matter  for  o£Bcial  investigation  and  pub- 
lic discussion.  The  report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  ap- 
pointed for  an  inspection  of  factories,  condemns  the  employ- 
ment of  women  on  pit-banks  'and  in  clay-mines,  and  drswi  a 
painfiil  picture  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  these  worken. 
Their  scanty  dresses,  the  attitudes  they  are  compelled  to  la- 
snme,  the  evU  associations  they  form,  "  tend  to  an  obsoenit^  of 
language  and  manner  which  cannot  be  deeoribed."  "A  woman," 
the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  could  hardly  work  in  these  yaida, 
bespattered  with  clay,  and  a  witness  to  the  most  brutalidng  ex- 
amples, while  she  had  any  pnrity  of  moral  sense.  But,  driven 
as  a  child  from  home  by  the  spendthrift  sensuality  of  parental 
greed,  she  is  early  initiated  to  a  most  degraded  condition  of 
life,  and,  day  by  day  covered  with  the  dirt  of  her  oocnpatioa, 
no  wonder  she  delights  in  every  thing  which  adds  to  her  mate- 
rial indulgences,  and  becomes  the  pariah  she  is." 


The  London  Student,  established  recenUy  under  the  nianag*- 
ment  of  a  corps  of  able  professors,  died  before  it  was  six  montha 
old ;  and  now  the  JftMwm,  for  some  years  fhe  leading  En^iA 
educational  monthly,  annoonces  it*  own  demise  with  the  laat 
issne.  < 

Why  is  this?  and  why  is  it  that  oar  own  educational  Jour- 
nals drag  out  their  existence  at  such  a  "  poor  dyiqg  rate,"  that 
the  presumptions  are  constantly  against  their  continuance,  wLile 
many  of  them  can  only  maintain  the  breath  of  life  by  voluntar; 
subsidies  or  State  aid  ?  It  is  not  because  the  mbject  is  uninter- 
esting, for  there  is  to-day,  to  the  very  borders  of  civiliutkn,  a 
deeper  concern  in  educational  questions  than  the  world  hai  ever 
before  witnessed.  It  is  not  because  the  subject  is  exhausted; 
for,  when  taken  up  by  bold  and  independent  minds,  new  aspeota 
of  it  are  constantly  presented,  which  arrest  universal  attention 
and  command  the  public  sympathy.  The  reason  is,  that  ednca- 
tional  journals  are  professional,  and  therefore  appeal  to  a  narrow 
constituency.  They  are  not  designed  for  the  general  public,  and 
therefore  do  not  reach  it.  Fedago^cal  in  spirit,  dealing  with 
the  technicalities  of  instruction,  and  squabbling  interminably  over 
petty  questions  of  school-room  detail,  they  are  absorbed  in 
ntatters  which  pertain  specially  to  teachers,  and  the  public  con- 
sequently cares  little  about  tliem.  Another  reason  for  thia 
public  neglect  is,  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  instinctive  feeling 
that  what  now  passes  under  the  name  of  education,  and  fie 
claims  of  which  are  so  loudly  vaunted,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
thing  which  this  age  requires.  There  is  a  chaos  of  views  and  a 
conflict  of  systems  which  indicate  a  period  of  profound  transition. 
There  is  a  distrust  of  onr  inherited  methods,  and  a  hope  of  some- 
thing better;  and,  as  teachers  are  generally  the  salaried  depend-, 
ants  of  an  existing  system,  they  are  tacitly  regarded,  whether 
justly  or  not,  as  its  defenders,  and  their  literature  as  belonging 
to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present  or  the  future. 

No  doubt,  teachers  must  have  their  own  journals  devoted  to 
their  class  interests,  but,  with  reference  to  education  as  a  pnblif 
concernment,  the  people  will  look  to  the  public  press  for  dis- 
cussion and  enlightenment.  The  truth  is,  education  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  general  welfare  of  society,  and  to  other  public 
questions,  so  intimate  and  vital  as  to  forbid  its  divorce  from 
them  in  popular  thought.  Hence  ioumals  exclnsively  educa- 
tional are  very  little  cared  for. 
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"  The  fifth  number  of  Appletons'  JotTENAL  -will  be  acoom- 
panied  by  a  cartoon,  the  same  size  as  the  one  presented  with 
the  first  n\imber,  giving  a  view  of  the  Levee  at  New  Orleans,  a 
scene  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  varied  and  bnstling  of  any 
in  Ameriea. 

THE  London  Examiner  gives  a  lengthy  and  very  appreoiative  review 
of  Mr.  F.  O.  C.  Darlcy's  "  Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and  Pencil."  ' 
TlisBelianning  little  vokime,  in  whioli  Mr.  Darley  first  appears  as  an  author, 
gn«8  one  of  the  moat  gn^hio  pictures  of  European  life  the  press  has  re- 
cently produced.  The  Examiner  says  of  it :  "  We  wish  it  were  in  our 
power  to  communicate  in  some  way  the  interest  with  whi<^  these  ad- 
mirable sketches  may  be  said  to  inspire  the  book,  but  it  would  be  use- 
leas  to  attempt  a  description  of  them ;  we  can  only  say  they  are  numer- 
oin  <ad  varied,  always  spirited  and  piquant.  We  strongly  reoominend 
onr  readers  to  prooura  the  book.  We  have  dwelt  ohiefly  on  the  art- 
critioism,  because  we  felt  that  that  was  oar  author's  stroi^st  point, 
•where  we  found  the  moat  original  idea; ;  but  the  little  volume  is  full  of 
the  pleasant  experiences  of  travel.  It  is  written  with  the  buoyant 
^irit  of  a  man  who  is  eryoying  himself  thoroughly,  with  the  discrimina- 
tion at  one  who  can  duly  appredate  the  treasures,  the  aniaqnities,  or  the' 
iMTtlties  that  are  shown  to  him." 

The  bee-fanciers  of  Germany  have  had  a  convention  at  Darmstadt. 
The  German  See  Journal  says,  that  when  the  celebrated  bee-masters 
arrived  at  the  Darmstadt  station,  although  they  had  never  met  be- 
fore, yet  recognizing  each  other  by  long  photographic  familiarity,  they 
rashod  into  each  other's  arms  and  embraced,  kissed,  and  squeezed  hands 
with  a  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  which  is  rarely  manifested  outside  of 
Q«rmany.  Professor  Leookart  gave  an  interesting  discourse  on  social 
insects :  bees,  humble-bees,  insects,  and  wasps.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  made  a  curious  calculation  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
ijueen-bee.  The  queen-wasp,  he  observed,  having,  when  she  first  be- 
gins her  nest,  not  only  to  lay  eggs,  but  also  to  feed  the  brood,  can  at 
ibst  lay  but  sparingly.  When  the  first  workers  are  hatched,  they  be^ 
to  help  her  in  building  coUs,  as  well  as  in  feeding  the  brood,  and  her 
fertility  is  thus  developed  apaoe.  In  the  case  of  the  honey-bee,  how- 
ever, tlxcre  being  more  or  less  workers  in  the  hive  the  year  tiirough,  the 
qaeea  is  able  to  devote  herself  more  entirely  to  laying  eggs,  and  the 
stronger  the  hive  the  mora  her  fertility  is  stimulated.  Thus,  in  goo4 
Mves,  he  reckoned  that  queens,  weighing  100  grains,  would  produce,  in 
a  year,  18,000  gnuns  of  eggs,  or  ISO  times  their  own  weight.  Now,  a 
ben,  he  reckons,  produces  only  five  times  its  own  weight ;  so  that,  for  a 
hen  to  equal  the  produ(Aivenes8  of  the  qneen-bee,  she  must  lay  twenty 
^gs  a  day  throughout  the  year,  while  the  woman,  to  be  equal,  must 
have  three  or  four  children  a  day  1  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
labor,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  hive,  that  the  qneenis 
adnsively  an  egg-laying  machine. 

Dzierzon  stated  that  ho  attribtrted  the  size  of  the  queens  to  the  more 
or  less  plentiAil  supply  of  pollen  in  bee-bread  furnished  to  the  larvte. 
Should  the  bees,  at  the  season  when  the  grubs  of  the  queens  have  to  be 
fed,  be  too  much  occupied  in  collecting  honey,  the  queens  are  apt  to  be 
twm  of  smaller  size  than  usual. 

The  question  arose  at  what  age  bees  first  fly  from  the  hive,  and  when 
they  become  honey-carriers.  Ton  Berlepsch  hod  fixed  sixteen  days 
from  the  birth  of  tlra  bee  as  the  period  when  she  first  begins  to  carry 
hoBty,  making  thirty-five  or  tliirty-six  from  the  laying  of  the  egg. 
Daeizon  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  depended  on  temperature,  sea- 
son, and  other  ciroumstances.  For  instance,  he  considered,  that  if,  by 
i»ti«Tiging  the  place  of  a  hive,  it  had  been  deprived  of  most  of  its  carriep- 
be^,  the  young  bees  would  be  found  to  fiy  out  to  pasture  at  a  week  old. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  has  given  ua  a  second  volume  of 
Westers  travel,  which  is  iUly  as  agreeable  and  instructive  as  hia  first. 
The  title  of  the  volume  just  issued  is,  "A  Summer  Vacation  in  the 
Parks  and  Mountains  of  Colorado."  It  carries  the  reader  over  the  track 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  and  sets  before  him  succinctly  and  dearly 
an  the  great  features  and  statistics  of  tlut  important  region  of  country. 
The  gmwth  of  the  mineral  interests  of  Colorado  Mr.  Bowie*  considers 
abnoat-wiUioat  limit.  The  monntainB,  he  declares,  are  full  of  ores  hold- 
ing fifteen  to  forty  dollars'  worth  of  the  metals  per  ton. 

After  doing  it  mmiy  times  before,  Oxford  has  agtun  beaten  Cambridge 
in  the  rowing-matciL  The  Ml-ltidl  Ganttesttys  that  this  is  due  to  the 
iact  that  O.Tford  has  a  quick  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  Cambridge  a  slow 
•trofce.  By  quicker,  it  refers  to  the  time  the  oar-blade  is  in  the  water, 
nt  t*  the  frequency  of  the  stroke.    The  object  in  rowing  is  to  produce 


motion ;  not  motion  of  the  water,  but  motion  of  the  boat ;  and,  as  the 
rower's  force  is  a  fixed  quantity,  all  that  he  expends  to  produce  move- 
ment of  the  water  is  so  much  dedooted  from  the  motion  of  the  boot. 
Oxford,  with  its  shorty  quick  stroke, -moves  little  or  no  water  aft,  the  oar 
pressing  as  a  lev^  agunst  an  almost  fixed  fulcrum ;  while  Cambridge, 
with  its  long,  slow  stroke  against  a  yielding  fulcrum,  moves  a  oonsider- 
able  quantity  of  water  aft,  which  is  so  much  taken  from  -  the  propulsion 
of  the  boat.  Oxf<H^  wins  by  striking  its  oar  against  the  water,  and 
withdrawing  it  before  the  water  takes  op  its  motion.  Oxford  moves  the 
most  boat,  Cambridge  the  most  water. 

It  is  often  said  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase  with  the  growth  of 
(uvilization,  and  the  statement  has  been  as  often  denied.  The  last 
elaborate  statistical  investigation  of  the  subject  is  by  Dr.  Lockhart 
Sobinson,  an  eminent  alienitit  of  England,  who  denies  the  alleged  in- 
creasing tendency.'  He  does  not  question  that  there  are  more  insane 
persons  now  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  says 
Uiat  this  higher  ratio  is  duo  to  the  fact  that,  from  better  care  and  treat- 
ment, they  live  longer  than  they  did,  and  therefore  accumulate.  Dr. 
Bobiuson  read  his  paper  before  the  MedicO-Fsychologioal  AssooiatioD, 
by  whom  it  was  generally  ooncurred  in. 

Miss  Martinean's  "Biographical  Sketches"  have  been  reprinted  in 
this  country,  by  Leypold  &  Holt,  in  a  very  neat  and  pleasant-looking 
volume.  These  sketches  were  first  published  in  the  London  Xeat,  and 
include  Hographics  of  eminent  peraons,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  have 
passed  away  since  1852.  They  are  thoroughly  readable  papers,  are 
marked  by  admirable  ohalysis  of  character,  are  written  with  great 
felicity  and  care,  and  must  be  considered  valuable  oontributJons  to  our 
biographical  hteratnre. 

The  old  readers  of  "  Amott's  Physios,"  a  book  of  sci^^ice  admirable 
in  its  time,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  venerable  Doctor  still  retains  his 
interest  in  scientific  education,  and  puts  forth  active  efforts  for  its  pro- 
motion. He  has  lately  given  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  University  of 
London,  tbe  interest  of  which  is  to  be  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  spedal 
profldenoy  in  experimental  physics. 

A  novelty  in  journalism  is  about  to  be  issued  in  Jena,  tmder  the  man- 
agement of  Professor  Hallier.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  vege- 
table and  animal  parasites,  and  is  to  be  called  the  Jbwnal  of  FuratUology. 
It  will  appear  once  every  two  months,  and  its  communications  an  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  language  of  the  author,  so  that  French,  ^gliah,  Italian, 
and  German  papers  may  be  expected  in  every  number. 

Accurate  observations  of  the  time  of  the  trannt  of  Yenus  across  the 
sun's  disk  are  of  great  importance  in  astronomy.  This  event  oconre  but 
twice  in  a  century,  and  will  next  take  place  in  1882.  The  observations, 
to  be  of  most  use,  must  be  token  near  the  high  latitudes  of  the  South 
Pole,  which  arc  difficult  of  access ;  while  a  winter's  residence,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  shores  of  South  Victoria,  would  be  a  hazardous  and  tjerrible 
experience.  Men  of  science  ore,  nevertheless,  already  moving  in  the 
matter.  The  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  England  has  taken  it  up, 
and  is  determined  to  be  in  time  in  pressing  upon  Government  the  duty 
of  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  coast  in  1882.  It  is  agreed 
that  a  certain  amoimt  of  training  will  be  required  of  the  officers  and  men 
to  be  sent,  and,  to  make  the  enterprise  a  successful  one,  it  is  thought  that 
thirteen  years  is  none  too  £tQe  time  for  adequate  preparation.  > 

The  starting-point  of  organic  constructions  is  the  chemistry  of  the 
leaf,  by  which  carbonic  add  is  decomposed  and  oxygen  set  free.  Tliia 
effect  has  been  supposed  to  take  place  only  under  the  influence  of  light, 
but  the  conditions  are  not  so  deariy  defined  as  to  make  further  research 
unnecessary. 

M.  Bousingalt,  of  France,  has  made  this  subject  a  matter  of  investi- 
gation, and  ha^  lately  presented  the  results  of  a  new  series  of  studies 
upon  it.  His  question  was.  Does  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
leaves,  take  place  in  diffused  light !  If  once  commenced,  does  it  go  on 
in  darkness  \  His  mode  of  inquiry  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  phos- 
phorus does  not  shiiw  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  add,  but  beooraes 
fluorescent  as  soon  as  a  littie  oxygen  is  mixed  witli  it.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  phosphorus  is  not  hurtful  to  plant  when  placed  near  them, 
he  put  leaves  of  brnrel  in  a  vase  of  carbonic  add,  containing  also 
phosphorus,  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun.  Oxygen  being  Uberated,  the 
phosphorus  becomes  fluorescent.  When  the  vase  is  placed  in  darkness, 
the  fluorescence  ceases,  after  a  varying  number  of  seconds,  and  lasts 
the  longer  the  smaller  the  surfeoe  exposed  by  the  phosphorus.  This 
arises  from  the  phosphorus  requiring  a  oertMn  time  to  absorb  all  the 
oxygen  engendered  in  the  last  moments  of  exposure.  With  a  sufficient 
surfaoe  of  phosphorus  the  fluorescence  ceases  instantaneously,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  process  of  liberating  oxygen  does  not  go  on 
in  the  dark,  but  only  when  subjected  to  the  motive  force  of  lij^ 
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Beseardhaa  on  the  solar  atmosphere  have  been  oarried  on  by  Frank- 
land  and  Lockyer,  of  London.  They  have  lately  forwarded  a  letter  to 
the  French  A<^emy  on  the  "Constitution  of  the  Snn,"  in  which  they 
admit  of  but  a  single  solar  atmosphere,  and  believe  that  its  density  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  They  explain  this  by  the 
pressure  being  less.  What  else  was  oontuned  in  the  communication, 
M.  Dumas  was  unable  say,  as  he  could  not  make  out  Professor  Frank- 
land's  handwriting.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Frankland  has  gone  so 
deeply  into  the  new  chemical  symbolism,  that  it  has  demoralized  his 
chirogntphy.) 


Ws^%  Plttsettnt. 


THE  ingenuity  of  private  enterprise  in  baffling  governmental  taxa- 
tion upon  trade  is  inexhaustible.  At  one  period  a  great  deal  of  lace 
was  smuggled  into  France,  from  Bel^nm,  by  means  of  dogs  trained  for 
the  purpose.  A  dog  was  caressed  and  petted  at  home,  fed  on  the  £st  of 
the  land,  thence,  after  a  season,  sent  across  the  frontier,  where  he  was 
tied  up,  half  starved,  and  iU  treated.  The  skin  of  a  bagger  dog  was 
then  fitted  to  his  body,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  with  lace.  The 
dog  was  then  allowed  to  escape,  and  make  his  way  home,  where  he  was 
kindly  welcomed  with  his  contraband  charge.  The  custom-house  offi- 
cials, at  length  getting  scent  of  the  practice,  made  an  exterminating  war 
upon  the  dogs ;  and,  by  offering  a  bounty  of  three  francs  apiece  for 
their  destruction,  they  got  rid  of  49,278  dogs  from  1820  to  1888. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces  of  diplomatic  afi'eotation  on 
record  is  the  letter  of  introduction  given  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to 
Colmnbus,  to  be  delivered  to  the  potentates  of  the  world  he  was  going 
to  discover.    It  runs  as  follows : 

FsBOOTASD  and  I8a.bella.  to  Koto : 

The  sovereigns  have  heard  that  he  and  his  subjects  entertain  great 
love  for  them  and  for  Spain.  They  are,  moreover,  informed  that  he 
and  his  subjects  very  much  wish  to  hear  news  fh)m  Spain,  and  send, 
therefore,  their  admiral,  Ch.  Columbus,  who  will  tell  them  that  they  are 
in  good  health  and  perfect  prosperity. 

Gkutaoa,  AfrU  80, 1492. 

The  persecution  of  Quakers  was  not  confined  to  New  England ;  the 
old  Virginia  tobacco-planters  were  equally  hostile  to  them.  In  a  law  of 
1668  we  find  it  enacted :  "  Every  master  of  a  ship,  or  vessel,  that  shall 
bring  in  any  Quakers  to  reside  here,  after  the  first  of  July  next,  shall 
be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco."  Again :  "  Any  person  in- 
habiting this  country,  and  entertaining  any  Quaker  in  or  near  his  house, 
to  preach  or  teach,  shall,  for  every  time  of  such  entertainment,  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco." 

A  singular  custom  prevails  among  the  ancient  families  of  Bretagne : 
a  bride  wears  her  laoe-adomed  dress  but  twice,  once  on  her  wedding- 
day,  and  only  again  at  her  death,  when  the  corpse  lies  in  state  for  a  few 
Iiours  before  it  is  placed  in  the  coffin.  After  the  marriage  ceremony  tlie 
bride  carefUly  folds  away  her  dress  in  linen  of  the  finest  homespun,  in- 
tended for  her  winding-sheet,  and  each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
wedding-day,  fi^sh  sprigs  of  lavender  and  rosemary  are  laid  upon  it 
until  the  day  of  mourning  comes,  when  the  white  martiage-gaiment 


leaves  its  resting-place,  once  more  to  deck  the  lifeless  form  of  her  wlu 
wore  it  in  the  hour  of  joy  and  hope. 

Three  himdred  and  twenty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  one  uf 
the  earliest  introductions  to  botany  upon  record  was  published  in  four 
pages,  folio,  by  Leonhart  Fuchs,  a  learned  physician  of  Tabingen.  At 
that  period  botany  was  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  distinguishing  one 
plant  f^m  another,  and  of  remembering  the  medical  qualities,  sometiniea 
real,  but  more  frequently  imaginary,  which  experience,  or  error,  or  sn- 
perstition,  had  ascribed  to  them.  little  was  known  of  vegetable  phy t- 
iology,  nothing  of  vegetable  anatomy,  and  even  the  ait  of  arranging 
species  systematically  was  still  to  be  discovered.  Botany  was  merel)- 
the  gathering  of  herbs. — Dr.  Lindltg. 

In  Japan  the  bridegroom  purchases  his  wife  of  the  bride's  pataats, 
and  is  supposed  not  to  have  seen  her  till  they  meet  at  the  hymeneal 
altar.  The  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  tokea  place  in  s  temple. 
The  pair,  after  listening  to  a  lengthy  harangue  from  one  of  the  attendant 
priests,  approach  the  holy  altar,  where  large  tapers  are  presented  to 
them.  The  bride,  instructed  by  the  priest,  lights  her  taper  at  the  sieted 
censer,  and  the  bridegroom,  igniting  his  from  hers,  sllows  the  two 
flames  to  combine  and  bum  steadily  together,  thus  symboliring  the  per- 
fect onity  of  the  marriage  state,  and  this  completes  the  oeremony. 

The  art  of  starching,  though  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  Flu- 
ders,  did  not  reach  England  till  1664,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  fint  set  np 
a  ooaoh.  Her  coachman,  named  Baeman,  was  a  Dutchman ;  lus  Tife 
understood  the  art  of  starching,  a  secret  she  seems  exclusively  to  hiTe 
possessed,  and  of  which  the  queen  avuled  herself. 
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GoRHAM  Manufacturing  Co., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I., 

STERLING    SILVER    WARE 


FINE   ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE. 


This  Company,  having  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Silver- Ware  Factory  in 
the  world,  and  employing  the  best  talent  in  designing,  modelling;  and  finishing,  arc; 
with  the  aid  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery,  enabled  to  produce  in  large 
quantitiei,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  goods  beautiful  in  design  and  unsurpassed  in 
iinith,  the  fineness  of  which  they  guarantee  to  be  ofsteriiiig  purity,  U.  S.  Mint  assay. 
A  certificate  is  issued  with  all  articles  in  aflwr,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  pur 
chasers  finm  imitations  of  their  designs. 

They  also  continue  to  manufiicture  dieir  welUcnown  and  unrivalled  Nickel-Silver 
Bectro-Plated  Ware,  which  will  last  twenty-five  years  with  &ir  every-day  usage. 

Orders  received  bom  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods  may  be  obtained  fiom 
responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
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lyjLL  BE  PUBLISHED  APRIL  xth, 

SEA   AND    NIGHT; 

BBIHC  FART  FIRST  OF 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE   MAN  WHO   LAUGHS; 

OR,  BY  THE  KING'S  COMMAND. 

Victor  Hugo's  remarkable  novel  will  appear  in  several  parts.  Tlie  first,  tindci 
the  sub-title  of  "SEA  AND  NIGHT,"  will  be  issued  on  the  day  announced aboK. 
One  Volume.    8vo.    Paper  cover.    Price,  jo  cents. 


Olf  APRIL  tith,  IN.  FRENCH, 

L'HOMME    QUI    RIT, 

PAR  VICTPR  HUGO; 
PREMlfeRE  PARTIE,  LA  MER  ET  LA  NUIT. 

Un  Volume.    Broch^.     Prijc,  50  cents. 
Either  Volume  mailed,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  90,  9>  &  94  Grand  St.,  N.  T. 
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New   York   Illustrated. — No.  1, 


NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  SEA. 

AS  the  steamer  enters  \ew  York  Bay  from  the  sea,  and  sails  be- 
tween the  Tilla-crowned  shores  of  Staten  and  Long  Islands, 
through  that  contracted  passage  known  as  the  Narrows — the  gate-way 
of  oar  Western 
world,  through 
which  ceaselessly 
come  and  go  the 
great  ships  and 
steamers,  bearing 
6ags  of  every  na- 
tion, and  connect- 
ing our  waters 
with  every  sea — 
we  observe  on 
our  left  the  mas- 
tire  battlements 
of  Fort  Rich- 
mond, or  the 
witer-battery  of 
Fort  Tompkin.o, 
at  the  lower  verge 
of  the  SUten  Isl- 
and shore.  Op- 
posite, on  Long 
Island  shore,  are 
similar  formida- 
ble forts  and  bat- 
teries. 

Passing  amid 
these  noble  guar- 
dians of  the  en- 
trance of  our  hai^ 
bor,  we  see  the 
peat   island-city 

of  the  Western  hemisphere  extending  before  our  gaze.  To  the  lell 
a  Bedloe's  Island,  a  mere  bank  in  the  water,  almost  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  construction  of  a 
fort  Another  island-fort,  smaller  and  more  io9igni6cant,  stands 
still  farther  toward  the  Jersey  shore,  and  then  well  round  the  point 

of  Governor's  Island,  stands  old  Fort  Columbus,  f»cing  Cnstle  Garden 

like  a  perpet- 
ual     menace. 

As    we      sail 

beyond        the 

westerly  point 

of   Govern- 
or's Island, 

in  our  upward 

•weep   to    our 

North      River 

pier,  the  entire 

splendor  of  the 

Empire  City  is 

spread    before 

Da  like  a  dream. 

There  are   the 

crowd  of   sail 

upoa   the   riv- 
ers, the  pufBng 

and  busy  tugs, 

the    numerous 

ferry-boats, 

"  the  forest  of 


N«w  York  from    Fort  Richmond. 


View  of   CastU  Gardan   and   Battery  from  the  Bay 


THE  BATTERY. 

Most  striking  monument  of  respectability  and  beauty  run  to 
wretchedness  and  squalor,  that  can  be  found  in  any  but  the  oldest 
countries,  the  Battery  exists   to-day  an    example    of   the  changes 

a  few  years  will 
bring.  Without 
going  back  to 
the  old  time,  when 
it  was  a  great 
grass-grown  field, 
sprinkled  with 
windmills  and 
made  homely  with 
flocks  and  herds 
of  pasturing 
sheep  and  cattle, 
men  still  in  their 
prime  can  recol- 
lect it  as  the  fa- 
vorite promenade 
of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  fash- 
ionable class  of 
the  city.  Hither 
came,  on  pleasant 
summer  even- 
ings, the  fathers 
and  mothers  of 
the  generation  of 
to-day,  for  health, 
the  fresh  sea- 
bieeze,  flirtation, 
and  enjoyment 
generally.  They, 
in  their  unex- 
panded  thought,  had  more  faith  in  it  than  their  sons  and  daughters 
have  in  Central  Park.  They  believed  its  plain  stone  wall  and  mas- 
sive wooden  railing  were  a  monument  of  enterprise  and  engineering 
that  could  never  be  surpassed,  and  they  were  happy  in  their  simple 
feeling,  and  content.  Why,  even  fifteen  years  ago,  there  still  remained 
an  oasis  of  attraction  for  the  votaries  of  art  and  fashion  which  may  be 

regarded  as  the 
last  link  con- 
necting the  tide 
that  flowed  up 
town  with  the 
extremity  of 
the  island.  This 
link  was  Cnstle 
Garden.  In  its 
own  name  and 
that  of  the 
ground  where- 
on it  stood,  it 
explained  the 
military  nature 
of  its  origin. 
In  times  when 
20-inch  Rod- 
mans were  un- 
known and  a 
"long 32"  was 
regarded  as  the 
noblest  work  of 


"nasts,"  the  big  ships,  the  mammoth  steamboats.  Trinity  spire,  loom- 
■■M;  up  so  nobly,  the  dome  of  the  City  Hall,  the  well-known  Castle 
Garden,  the  crowded  Brooklyn  shores — all  a  brilliant  and  stirring 
panorama  that  few  sights  in  the  world  can  equal.  At  the  extreme 
lower  part  of  the  island  is 


artillerist  genius,  this  unsightly  old  mass  ot  circular  masonry-work 
was  the  guardian  sentinel  upon  Manhattan's  bny-girt  shores.  After 
Castle  Garden  had  smoothed  its  grim-visaged  front  of  war  and  got  rid 
of  the  iron  bulldogs  that  grinned  so  menacingly  from  its  embrasures, 
it  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  gave.itself  up  in  a  reckUns  maim.'- 
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to  the  lascmoua  pleasing  of  the  lute.  In  point  of  fact,  it  became 
a  music-hall.  Therein,  after  it  had  gone  through  divers  minor  vi- 
cissitudes, was  triumphantly  introduced  to  the  American  public  the 
inoomparable  Jenny  Lind.  Therein  Jullien,  in  November,  1863,  gave 
us  the  first  of  his  marvellous  series  of  monster  popular  concerts. 
Even  BO  late  as  the  fall  of  1864,  Oris!  and  Mario  and  Susini  made 
its  ancient  walls  echo  to  their  melodious  strains,  and,  for  the  last 
time,  brought,  thronging  by  Bowling  Green  and  the  Washington  Ho- 
tel, long  lines  of  carriages  of  appreciative  thnngs  of  upper  ten- 
dom.  This  was  Castle  Garden's  closing  glory.  Within  a  few  months 
it  was  transformed  into  an  immigrant  depot,  and  all  its  classic  memo- 
ries blotted  out  forever,  except  as  they  are  held  green  in  lingering 
memories.  From  this  period  forth  the  Battery  degenerated  with  a 
velocity  shocking  to  behold  by  ciUzens  who  had  known  it  in  its 
better  days.  It  became  a  prey  to  the  speculations  of  ruthless  mu- 
nidpal  officials  and  their  friends,  and  rapidly  sunk  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  desolate  and  dissipated  waste.  A  well-known  public 
character  obtained  a  contract  to  "  fill  in "  the  space  between  the 
old  line  of  the  Battery  and  the  shoal  just  outside.  He  has  been 
filling  it  for  about  twelve  years,  and  the  work  seems  as  far  from  com- 
pletion as  ever.  Instead  of  an  addition  to  the  space  and  beauty  of  the 
■pot,  it  has  been  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  colossal  dust-heap  on  one 
Bide  iin()  mouldering  reminiscence  of  vegetation  on  the  other.    The 

very  trees  have  become  in- 
fected with  the  demorali- 
zing atmosphere  of  the 
place,  and  even  those  searce- 
S -^'-  S  ly  arrived  at  maturity  show 

signs  of  speedy  dissolution. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Cas- 
tle Garden  Emigrant  De- 
pot, as  a  means  of  shield- 
ing from  extortion  and  vio- 
lence the  multitudes  con- 
tinually arriving  here  from 


Trinity   Church  «nd   Martyrt'    Monument. 


Other  cotmtries,  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  place.  That,  at 
least,  is  an  inestimable  beneht  to  the  most  defenceless  portion  of  the 
community. 

TRINITY  CHURCH. 

All  New-Yorkers  are  proud  of  Trinity  Church.  The  architectare 
is  not  the  pure  Gothic — so  rarely  attained — but  the  height  of  the 
steeple  (two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet),  and  its  genertU  architec- 
tural beauty  and  solidity  redeem  it  from  any  slurs  that  may  be  thrown 
out  by  hypercritics.  Moreover,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  pinch- 
beck in  the  entire  structure.  It  is  solid  brown-stone,  from  foundation 
to  spire,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  wood.  The  walls  of 
the  church  itself  are  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  cathedral-like  on  thii 
continent.  The  graveyard  of  old  Trinity  occupies  nearly  two  acres  of 
ground  (or  it  did  bo  at  one  time),  and  within  it  are  many  venerated  tombs. 
Stop  before  this  large  but  simple  mausoleum.  The  winds  and  the 
rains  of  half  a  century  have  worn  away  a  portion  of  the  chancten, 
and  the  thin  moss  which  is  generated  from  our  eastern  mists  has  cut 
its  delicate  greenness  over  the  smooth  marble ;  but,  underneath,  re- 
poses the  body  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  friend  of  George  Wuh- 
ington,  and  the  victim  of  the  memorable  and  unfortimate  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr. 

The  tomb  of  Captain  Lawrence,  the  hero  of  the  "Chesapeake" 
— whoso  dying  words,  "  N'evcr  give  up  the  ship,"  will  never  petijh 
from  the  English  tongue — is  close  by  the  main  entrance.  It  is  looked 
upon  by  strangers  in  our  city  with  the  same  interest  that  they  go 
to  sec  the  weather-worn  slab  enclosing  the  skeleton  of  Beiyanun 
Franklin,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  chief  monument  in  the  graveyard  is  that  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  American  patriots  who  died  in  British  prisons  while  the 
city  was  under  British  rule.  It  is  a  very  simple  shaft  of  brawn-stone, 
resembling  the  monumental  crosses  often  found  in  European  cities, 
and,  in  point  of  Gothic  architecture,  surpasses  the  church  itsel£ 
Besides  these,  t'nere  are  many  old  gravestones,  even  within  a  few 

feet  of  Broadway,  which  ue 
probably  even  more  interesting 
to  the  strangers,  gazing  through 
that  long  line  of  iron  railing, 
extending  from  Thames  Street 
to  Rector  Street,  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway.  Here,  for 
instance,  we  have,  in  moulder- 
ing brown-stone  lettering,  the 
sUtement  of  the  fact  that "  Su- 
sannah Gregory,  the  spouse  of 
Jonas  Gregory,  died  in  the  yeir 
1161 ; "  and,  just  beneath,  de- 
spite the  earth  which  the  last 
rain  has  beaten  up  against  the 
lettering,  we  make  out  (bnt 
very  dimly)  that  the  good-m«n 
Jonas  followed  his  good-wife 
Susannah  to  the  eternal  rest, 
only  two  years  afterward. 
"Thomas  Wilkins,  the  infant 
son  of  Maria  and  Tobias  Wil- 
kins, aged  one  year  three 
months,"  made  a  tombstone 
(almost  Illegible)  for  himself 
In  1V68,  when  our  fathers  were 
toasting  King  George  HI.  «t 
their  banquets,  and  before 
there  was  any  idea  of  making 
a  big  teapot  out  of  Boston 
Harbor.  Next  to  this  repose 
the  last  "mortal  reUcs"  of 
"George  Van  KrQser,  slain 
while  fighting  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1781."  Two  linM 
of  verse  are  under  his  name. 
Time  has  effitced  them,  but 
"George"  probably  sleeps  as 
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lOOBdlr  as  if  they  glinted  out  brightiy  and  broadly  to  every  Broad- 
way lou&gere  who  cares  to  pause  and  muse  over  these  time-honored, 
time-stained  monuments  of  the  post 

The  chimes  of  Old  Trinity  are  surpassed  by  very  few  bells  in  the 
Torld.  On  all  holidays  the  operator  peals  forth  the  most  delightful 
music,  his  selec- 
tions including  pa- 
triotic as  well  as  re- 
ligious airs.  The 
chimes  are,  indeed, 
considered  so  impor- 
tant that  their  pro- 
gramme for  the  next 
ixj  is  usually  re- 
ported in  the  daily 
papen. 

Trinity  itself  is 
the  oldest  church  in 
the  dty.  The  first 
edifice  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1778,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1790. 
It  was  afterward  (in 
1839)  pulled  down. 
The  present  noble 
structure  was  fin- 
bhed  and  consecrat- 
ed in  1846. 

The  view  from  the 
lookout  in  Trinity 
toweristhe  finest  that 

can  be  afforded  in  the  Cuitom-HouM. 

city  of  New    Tork. 

The  Tiew  extends  from  the  Highlands  of  New  Jersey  (and,  in  clear  weath- 
er, from  Sandy  Hook),  far  up  into  the  Palisades,  and  up  among  the  pic- 
turesque islands  that  throng  the  throat  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Theper- 
qnisite  received  by  the  sexton  is  merely  nominal,  and  no  stranger 
should  quit  the  metropolis  without  making  this  famous  ascent. 

In  all  the  old  churches  of  New  York  the  plan  of  a  collegiate 
charge  was  the  rule. 
Trinity  Church  was 
considered  the  parish 
chnrch,  and,  there- 
fore, had  a  collegiate 
charge.  St  John's,  St 
George's,  and  St 
Paul's  were  considered 
"chapels"  merely. 

THE  CUSTOM. 
HOUSE. 
Once  this  building 
^ns  known  as  the 
Merchants'  Exchange. 
Then  it  was  famous 
for  the  great  granite 
plinths  of  the  columns 
that  supported  the 
pediment  of  the  front 
elerttion.  They  should 
he  as  famous  still. 
Vassire  cylindrical 
blocks  such  as  these, 
luted  and  otherwise 
cut  from  the  most  un- 
yielding of  stones, 
are  a  triumph  of  ma- 

•onry.  This  present  Custom-House  occupies  the  irregular  square  be- 
tween Wall  Street,  Exchange  Place,  William  Street,  and  Hanover  Street 
Scarcely  any  thing  but  atone  was  employed  in  its  construction.  Mr. 
Isaiah  Rogers  was  the  architect,  to  whom  the  city  is  indebted  for  this 
really  splendid  piece  of  architecture.  It  is  splendid  because  of  its  in- 
sured stability ;  and  yet,  great  as  its  dimensions  are,  it  only  cost  about 
11,800,000.  These  dimensions  are  a  depth  of  200  feet,  a  frontage  of 
lUCte^ond  a  rear  breadth  of  171  feet     Its  height  to  the  top  of 


TrakSury  Building,  and  Wall  Straat  looking  West, 


the  central  dome  is  124  feet  Beneath  this  dome,  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  is  the  Rotunda,  around  the  udes  of  .which  are  eight 
lofty  columns  of  Italian  marble,  the  superb  Corinthian  capitals  of 
which  were  carved  in  Italy.  They  support  the  base  of  the  dome,  and 
are  probably  the  largest  and  noblest  marble  columns  in  the  country. 

Here  in  this  spacious 
and  lofty  apartment 
are  gathered  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the 
Custom-House,  and  a 
busy  crowd  of  mer- 
chants and  clerks 
ceaselessly  flows  in 
and  out  of  its  ample 
doors.  No  building 
in  our  city  is  better 
worth  a  visit  from 
strangers. 

The  fitct  that  the 
original  stockholders 
in  the  building,  where- 
of this  is  the  succes- 
sor, lost  every  cent 
they  had  invested, 
has  never  interfered 
with  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  the  present 
owners  of  stock  in 
the  concern  at  the 
profitable  use  they 
have  made  of  the  later 
shares  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  own. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  AND  ASSAY 

OFFICE. 
This  white-marble  building,  on  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Nassan 
Streets,  was  constructed  for  and  long  used  as  the  Custom-House  of  the 
port  of  New  York.    The  Custom-House  has  been  removed  to  the  mor« 

commodious  quarters 
afforded  by  the  prem- 
ises formerly  known 
as  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, and  Uncle 
Sam  has  located  one 
of  his  chief  financial 
offices  here  instead. 
The  building  is  a  hand- 
some and  imposing 
one,  and  would  be  • 
fine  specimen  of  the 
Doric  order  of  archi- 
tecture, had  it  not 
been  disfigured  by  un- 
seemly accessories 
that  mar  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  design.  It  is 
200  feet  long,  80  feet 
wide,  and  80  feet  high. 
The  main  entrance  on 
Wall  Street  is  made 
by  a  flight  of  eighteen 
marble  steps,  while  on 
Pine  Street,  in  the 
rear,  the  acclivity  of 
the  ground  brings  the 
entrance  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  street  The  old  Federal  Hall  used  to  stand  on  this 
same  site,  and  the  spot  is  rendered  classic  from  its  being  that  whereon 
Washington  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

NASSAU  STREET,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  WALL. 
A  wonderfully  busy  street — a  street  noisy  and  full  of  life,  as  it  is 
narrow  and  destitute  of  facilities  for  the  incessant  stream  of  traffic 
that  rushes  through  it    Just  here  is  5i|jef^gg«y»P^JJfJ»f9«|«fe_'' 
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Nuuu  Stra«t,  North  frem  Wall  Strt«t. 

most  The  Nicolson  pavement  is,  witb  all  its  faults,  an  immense  im- 
provement on  the  noisy  Belgian  and  other  experiments  that  have  been 
tried  here.  It  affords  peace  and  quiet  to  the  money-changers  in  such 
temples  of  finance  as  those  of  Jay  Coolce  &  Co.,  Fisic  &  Hatch,  Duncan 
&  Sherman,  the  Banli  of  Commerce,  and  others  that  line  each  side  of 
the  thoroughfare.  The  view  is  virtually  closed  by  the  Post-office,  and 
of  that  it  is  better  not  to  give  any  description. 

THE  TOMBS. 

It  has  not  been  recorded  who  first  gave  the  City  Prison  and  Crim- 
inal Court-House  its  expressive  name  ;  but  infractors  of  the  laws,  who 
are  sent  to  stay  there  are,  undoubtedly,  for  the  term  of  their  confine- 
ment, virtually  buried.  They  are  dead  to  the  world,  so  long  as  they 
remain  there ;  and  is  there  not,  cast  over  them  all,  the  shadow  of  that 
hideous  emblem  of  the  grim  destroyer — the  gallows  ?  Those  who  have 
never  visited  the  various  departments  of  the  Tombs,  can  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  or  the  wonderful  process 
of  "  case-hardening  "  through  which  a  statistical  average  of  the  com- 
munity seem  to  inevitably  go.  Of  course,  there  are  always  prisoners 
within  its  fastnesses  who  command  a  share  of  sympathy ;  some  of  whom 
are  really  innocent  and  have  no  business  there  at  all,  and  others  un- 
der sentence  for  a  first  offence— but  the  majority  are  more  wicked 
than  the  reputable  orders  of  society  can  well  imagine,  and  really  sel- 
dom meet  with  one  tithe  of  the  punishment  they  deserve.  Every 
one  who  has  seen  the  Tombs  icnows  what  a  parody  upon  a  Memphian 
or  Theban  temple  it  appears.  The  waste  of  space  in  its  construction 
is  a  marvel  of  misdirected  architectural  skill ;  yet  there  is  a  certain 
individuality  about  its  heavy,  squat,  and  general  solid  character  that 
commands  attention ;  while  the  elevation  on  Centre  Street,  with  its  over- 
whelming portico  and  pediment,  and  depressing  area  of  dismal  quad- 
rangle, is  a  masterpiece  of  what  genius  may  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
gratuitous  gloom.  Crime  comes  to  preliminary  judgment  here  in  a  room 
on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  enter.    This  is  the  Tombs  Police  Court, 


where,  as  early  as  six  or  seven  o'clock  each  monung,! 
district  justice  takes  his  seat  upon  the  t>ench  to  heu 
what  charges  may  be  brought  before  him,  and  decide 
what  shall   be  done   witb  the  prisoners.    In  minor 
cases  such  as  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  or  ti. 
grancy,  this  magistrate  can  order  summary  fine,  com. 
mitment,  or  discharge,  at  his  discretion.    Commitmenti 
are  made  to  the  jurisdiction  of  several  higher  coarta, 
but  the  only  one  of  these  in  the  Tombs  building  is  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.    Two  justices  are  supposed 
to  sit  together  there,  and  they  have  to  deal  with  SDch 
matters  as  petty  larceny,  assault  and  battery,  and  c«r. 
tain  forms  of  common  misdemeanor.    Every  Tuesdij, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  they  strive  to  be  a  terror  to 
evil-doers  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well    Ai  i 
general  thing,  experience  has  rendered  them  anuudngtr 
successful  in  this  endeavor.     They  have  known  the 
dangerous  classes  so  long  and  intimately,  as  to  enable 
them,  except  when  influenced  by  poliUcal  interat,  to 
be  eminently  discerning  and  impartial.    A  great  muf 
culprits  go  from  this  court  to  the  cells  in  the  interior  of 
the  Tombs.   More,  however,  come  there  from  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  the  criminal  side  of  the  higher 
courts.    The  interior  arrangements  of  the  jail  prvpcr 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  usually  found  in 
institutions  of  the  kind,  though  many  improremenli 
might  be  made  in  the  accommodations,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  ventilation.    The  lack  of  room  necewi- 
tates  the  crowding  of  prisoners  together,  a  practice 
which  does  not  work  favorably  on  the  morals  of  the 
less  vicious.     There  are  eleven  cells  of  special  strength 
and  security,  in  which  are  convicts  sentenced  to  death, 
or  a  life  worse  than  death  in  the  State  prison ;  six  otbeni, 
wherein  are  locked  up  those  guilty  of  less  heinous 
crimes;   and   six  more,  used  for  hospital   purposei 
There  are  sixty  more  cells  on  the  two  upper  tiers,  for 
those  convicted  of  various  degrees  of  felony.  These  ire 
on  the  male  side.    On  the  female  side  are  twenty-two 
cells,  and  one-half  of  these  are  used  as  temponrj  r^ 
ceptacles  of  such  cases  as   go   no   farther  than  the 
Police  Court  or  Special  Sessions.    Each  prisoner  costs 
the  county  an  average  of  about  thirty  cents  a  day  for  his  board.    The 
inner  quadrangle,  formed  by  the  series  of  cellular  structures,  is  whet* 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law  is  put  in  execution.     Except  at  the  moment 
when  that  penalty  is  enforced,  there  is  nothing  impressive  or  remark, 
able  in  its  appearance.     Still,  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  associa- 
tions belonging  to  its  sombre  monotony  of  gray  stone  walls  and  nar. 
row  gratings,  feels  a  vague,  disagreeable  sense  of  awe  as  he  hears  his 
own  footsteps  echo  in  hollow  reverberation  from  its  corners. 


Tha  Tomba. 
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TBS  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  Equitable  Company,  judging  from  the  charac- 
ter of  its  new  building,  evidently  intends  to  last  for 
Bereral  centuries.  It  may  be  said  safely,  and  without 
inridiousness,  that  there  is  no  other  structure  in  Kew 
York  so  solid  and  substantial.  The  architectural  design 
is  not  entirely  pure,  but  is  useful  and  effective.  Doric 
is  the  pattern  of  the  lower  stories,  composite  of  those 
immediately  above,  and  the  upper  part  is  finished  in 
the  rtnaiaanee  or  Mantard  roof  style.  What  is  lack- 
ing in  correctness  is  made  up  in  picturesque  boldness 
of  scenic  outline,  and  few  edifices  on  Broadway  will  be 
apt  to  attract  more  attention.  The  entire  building  has 
a  frontage  of  87  feet  on  Broadway,  is  187  feet  deep  on 
Cedar  Street,  and  will  be  187  feet  high. 

BERALD  BUILDING,  ETC.,  BROADWAY. 

The  nnfortanate  Loew  Bridge,  which  name  was 
given  to  the  unsightly  structure  that  not  long  ago 
spanned  Broadway  at  the  intersection  of  Fulton  Street, 
although  considered  a  nuisance,  afforded  strangers 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the  finest  and 
bosiest  thoroughfares  in  the  world,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  again  for  some  years  to  come.  It  was  gen- 
erally shunned  by  citizens  themselves,  who  would  rather 
brave  the  perils  of  the  roaring  street,  in  among  the  wheels  and 
horses'  legs,  than  make  its  steep  and  laborious  ascent,  but  the  view 
from  above  was  one  well  worth  taking.  Looking  down  Battery- 
ward,  there  were  to  be  seen  the  magnificent  rows  of  elegant  build- 
ings stretching  on  either  side  of  the  way  from  the  lower  side  of 
Fulton  Street  to  Bowling  Green,  whose  ancient  fountain  (we  may 
cbU  it  so  in  this  country)  is  just  seen  peeping  up  above  the  de- 
cline of  the  grand  artery  as  it  sweeps  down  to  the  Battery,  with  one 
current  to  the  right,  and  closing  at  the  old  "  Washington  Head- 
qaarters,"  whose  uppermost  white  story  just  glimmers  above  the  bill ; 
and  the  other  side  of  the  tide  sweeping  toward  South  Ferry,  with  a 
hundred  stages  and  a  dozen  express-wagons  navigating  the  difScult 
passages  of  the  street 

Turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  departed  bridge,  and  the  scene  is 


Broadway  at  lowar  and  of  tha  Park. 


Cornar  Cedar  Street  and  Broadway. 

even  more  diversified  and  tumultuous.  On  the  left  is  old  St.  Paul's, 
with  its  graveyard  containing  tombstones  bearing  dates  as  old  as  those 
in  the  grounds  of  Old  Trinity,  farther  down ;  and  on  the  right  the 
Herald  Building,  and  the  splendid  structure  recently  erected  by  the 
Park  Bank. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  former  building 
are  well  known  and  interesting.  The  inception  of  the  new  Herald 
Building  was  coincident  with  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  Bamum's 
famous  Museum  in  the  summer  of  1866.  It  created  great  excitement 
at  the  time.  According  to  the  imaginative  reports  of  the  daily  press 
— especially  the  one  proceeding  from  the  Trrbunt — the  stuffed  wild 
beasts,  dried  alligators,  preserved  whales,  and  other  inert  specimens 
of  natural  history,  were  made  to  play  a  most  extraordinary  part  for 
the  amusement  of  the  readers  of  the  land,  and,  in  some  cases,  we  arc 

sorry  to  state,  for  their  de- 
ception. The  result  was  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  by 
Ur.  Bennett  from  Ur.  Bar- 
num,  in  which  occurred  a 
singular  misunderstanding 
between  the  parties,  leading 
to  an  estrangement  which 
afterward  provoked  the  fa- 
mous rupture  between  the 
proprietor  of  the  Herald  and 
the  theatrical  managers,  now 
happily  terminated. 

The  Park  Bank— the 
next  building  southward — 
is  one  of  the  most  showy,  if 
not  the  finest  in  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  has 
been  erected  at  an  immense 
expense,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of 
Broadway.  At  all  times 
crowds  of  people  pause  by 
the  railing  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
stare  op  at  its  elaborate  and 
massive  marble  front,  its  co- 
lossal figures,  and  its  col- 
umns and  pediments.  It  is 
likely  for  a  long  time  to  rank 
/^j  as  an  architectural  boast  of 
/"        the  metropolis. 

The  Astor  House  on  the 
Dlgitizidti  glancing  northward,  is 
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also  of  interest.  In  addition  to  its  being  one  of  the  first-class  liotels  of 
the  city,  it  has  long  been  the  favorite  resort  of  army  and  navy  men. 
Grant,  Hooker,  Farragut,  Porter,  and  many  of  the  rest  -who  hare  re- 
cently placed  their  names  high  upon  the  muster-roll  of  fame,  were  wont 
to  make  this  their  favorite  hotel  when  visiting  the  metropolis ;  and,  it 
formerly  was  the  scene  of  more  distinguished  "  receptions  "  and  en- 
tertainmenU  than  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind  in  New  York. 
Our  artist,  in  the  scene  delineated,  has  chosen  probably  the  moat 
animated  portion  of  Broadway.  The  new  Herald  and  Park  Bank 
buildings  as  central  objects ;  St.  Paul's,  in  dark  relief,  to  the  right ; 
the  multitude  of  vehicles  jostling  their  crowded  way  up  and  down 
the  street ;  the  wayfarers  eagerly  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to 
pass,  without  peril,  through  the  press— the  picture  will  be  readily 
recognized  and  appreciated. 

BROADWAY,  LOOKWO  NORTH  FRO^f  THE  BT. 
NICHOLAS. 

The  vista  is  a  long,  and,  in  its  way,  a  strikingly  picturesque 
one.  Taking  the  splendid  fa9ade  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  itself  as 
a  starting-point,  the  eye  gathers  in  on  either  side  a  range  of  business 
palaces  that  are  not  equalled  for  display  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world.  The  tall  and  graceful  spire  of  Grace  Church  closes  the  view, 
for,  at  that  point,  Broadway  makes  the  bend  due  north  which  leads  it 

to  the  Harlem 
drives.  Marble 
aiij  brown-stone 
varicguie  the  tints 
tliat  meet  the  eye 
with  charming 
contrast,  and  the 
gradations  of  col- 
or thus  given, 
lighted  by  clear 
Mmli^ht,   become 


Broadway,  kwhing  North  from  th«  St  Nichola», 


an  actual  presentment  of  effects  for  which  the  imagination  of  the  art- 
ist might  dream  in  vain.  The  actuality  of  incessant  bustle,  and  even 
some  idea  of  the  accompanying  buzz  and  roar,  are  conveyed  ui  the 
picture  of  the  scene  herewith  presented.  The  tide  of  stage  and  hack 
traffic  ;  the  episodal  gleams  of  brilliant  private  equipages ;  the  gij 
throngs  of  promenaders — all  appear  as  if  fresh  from  a  sketch  of 
one  who  could  be  both  elot>e  and  comprehensive  in  an  effort  at  con- 
scientious observation.  A  walk  on  Broadway  has  always  been  a  peren- 
nial pleasure  to  the  men  and  women  of  New  York,  and  a  great 
delight  to  strangers.  It  is  related  that  Charles  Dickens,  when 
he  first  visited  this  country,  would  spend  hours  at  his  window 
at  the  hotel,  watching  the  ever-changing  tide  of  equipages  and 
pedestrians.  Thackeray,  when  here,  also  keenly  appreciated  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  this  brilliant  promenade,  and  was  never  tired  of 
walking  its  pavements,  and  watching,  with  his  keen,  searching  cjt 
the  ceaseless  procession  of  human  faces.  He  always  pronounced 
it  the  finest  street  in  the  world.  "  Let  us  walk  down  Fleet  Street, 
sir,"  old  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  say,  when  seeking  relaxation 
from  his  literary  labon,  or  an  escape  from  his  melancholy.  How 
the  old  city-loving  Doctor,  with  his  fondness  for  busy  highways,  and 
his  hatred  of  the  solitudes  of  the  country,  would  have  delighted  in 
such  a  street  as  Broadway!  To  a  man  of  his  temperament,  it 
would  afford  an  endless  means  of  pleasure. 

There  are  other  streets  in  New  York  that  have  as  fine  build- 
ings, and  in  general  symmetry  of  effect  are  even  handsomer.  There 
are  also  as  handsome  »hops  in  other  cities.  For  short  distances, 
Chestnut  Street,  I'hiladelpliia,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  almost  rival  Broadway  in  animation  and  gayety. 
But  the  handsome  arehiteelurc  of  Broadway,  and  its  bustle  and  life, 
extend  for  over  three  miles,  and  this  is  its  superiority.  There  if 
continual  change,  and  yet  unbroken  continuity  of  effect.  If  you 
begin  your  walk  at  the  Battery,  you  first  find  shipping-offices,  eipreas- 
ofTices,  and  some  of  the  heavier  forms  of  merchandise.  The  street  i> 
full  of  omnibuses  and  trucks.  The  sidewalks  are  crowded  with  hurry. 
itig  business  people.    When  you  reach  above  Wall  Street,  you  enter  the 

domain  of  the  banks,- the  in- 
surance-offices, and  the  law- 
yen.  Architecturally  this 
is  probably  the  handsomest 
part  of  the  street.  Above 
the  Park  you  enter  among 
the  jobbers,  and  find  the 
street  lined  with  their  state- 
ly warehouses.  So  ixt  yon 
have  seen  no  mere  prome- 
naders, only  a  rushing  crowd 
of  people  intent  on  business, 
with  here  and  there  a  wo- 
man. As  you  cross  Canal 
Street  you  come  among  the 
retailers,  with  their  gay  shop- 
windows,  and  the  big  ho- 
tels, the  theatres,  and  an  u- 
finite  variety  of  indescriba- 
bilities ;  and  now  there  is 
more  elegance  on  the  side- 
walks. Well-dressed  idlers 
begin  to  abound.  Ladies 
are  more  frequent,  and  thor 
handsome  toilets  give  relirf 
to  the  tide  of  dark-coated 
men.  As  yon  ascend,  the 
shops  get  handsomer;  and, 
by  the  time  you  reach  Tenth 
Street,  you  find  an  utter 
change  in  all  the  aspects 
of  the  street  This  p<Mnt 
is  the  ladies'  shopping- 
ground.  Carriages  are  in 
posseEsion  of  the  roadway, 
and  throngs  of  women  in 
elegant  costumes  fiock  ui 
and  out  of  the  shops.  The 
scene  is  one  of  the  brigbt- 
(est  and  gayest  conceivable. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE. 

SUU  the  handsomest  street  in  New  York,  though  of  late  years  los- 
ing its  tone  to  some  extent,  Fifth  Avenue  must  be  cherished  hj  native 
denizens,  and  presented  to  strangers  as  the  best  thing  our  opulence 
ind  taste  have  yet  been 
able  to  achiere  in  the 
line  of  continuously 
impressive  architectu- 
ral display.  On  many 
other  streets  —  not 
mentioning  Broadway 
there  are  more  ele- 
gant buildings  and 
even  more  imposing 
private  residences ; 
bat  the  etaemhU  of 
Ti!\h  Avenue  is  still 
onrivalled.  Commen- 
cing at  Washington 
Square,  its  luxury  and 
■plendor  have  extend- 
ed nearly  to  Central 
Firk,  until  what  was 
thonght  a  one-mile 
marvel  of  experiment 
in  18M,  has  become  a 
minu:le  of  accomplish- 
ment in  half  a  genera- 
tion later.  While  ex- 
clusive curcles  have 
chosen  more  retired 
locaUons  wherein  to 
erect  palatial  [places 
of  abode.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue has  consistently 

represented  the  rage  for  lavish  expenditure  which  characterizes  the 
seTly-rich,  while  with  this  class  still  remains  mingled  a  considerable 
leaven  of  those  who  give  the  uppermost  stratum  of  "  society  "  its  laws. 
To  describe  in  detail  the  many  splendid  mansions  that  line  either  side 
of  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  general  effect  and  pleasure  of  a  first  im- 
pression     with 


those  who  have 
never  travelled 
through  its  long 
eitentofscarce- 
W  interrupted 
magnificence.  It 
has  become  a 
type  of  the  pro- 
miscsoos  shades 
of  social  quality 
vhich  somehow 
inevitably  come 
together — often 
m  a  manner 
most  incongru- 
ous—in a  great 
city  like  the  me- 
tropolis. It  has 
been  invaded  be- 
tween Twelfth 
•nd  Twenty- 
third  Streets  by 
tlie  aggressive 
infiuences  of 
tnde.  Rrst-clasa 
■tores  have  been 
constructed  out 
of  brown-atone 

Palaces,  and  dry  goods,  millinery,  tailoring,  restaurants,  and  music- 
tores  are  beginning  to  intrude  upon  the  precincts  once  sacred  to 
■ristocracy  and  exclusiveness.  There  have  been  incursions,  too, 
from  less  reputable  hordes  of  outside  barbarians.  Where  merchants 
of  high  standing  with  tiieir  families  once  lived,  the  "tiger"   that 


Fifth  Av*nu«,  at  Corner  of  Tw«nty-ftrtt  Strwt. 


men  nightly  fight  with  ivory  chips  has  made  his  .lair.  Faro  flour- 
ishes and  keno  reigns  supreme  where  fireside  felicity  once  shed  a 
homely  lustre.  And  even  worse  than  this ;  but  that  is  bad  enough 
for  mention  here.  On  one  plebeian  comer  of  the  avenue,  for  a  long 
tune  there  persistently  existed  a  painter's  shop,  which  seemed  to 

scorn  all  tempta- 
tions looking  to  re- 
moval. Counterbal- 
ancing, however,  what 
is  evil  of  these  intru- 
sions, are  a  number 
of  the  most  attractive 
sacred  edifices  in  the 
city.  Mostly  built  of 
brown-stone  in  cosy, 
half  Gothic  or  Eliza- 
bethan style,  with  sha- 
ven lawns  around  and 
bowered  by  the  most 
luxurious  of  foliage, 
these  places  of  wor- 
ship are  really  charm- 
ing in  appearance.  But 
thfe  special  beauty  of 
Fifth  Avenue  is  its 
spacious  sidewalks  in 
the  fashionable  season, 
especially  on  a  Sunday 
morning  that's  bright 
and  sunny.  The  time 
will  be  immediately 
subsequent  to  morn- 
ing service.  The 
scene  may  be  scarcely 
appropriate,  following 
BO  soon  upon  the  re- 
ligious exercises  that  have  preceded  it,  but  it  is  very  fascinating  in 
its  freaks  of  worldly  frivolity.  What  of  loveliness  and  brilliancy  in 
female  face  and  form  and  frippery  of  dress  that  passes  for  two  hours 
in  a  kaleidoscopic  panorama,  could  not  help  but  dazzle  the  most  stoical 
of  spectators.    Nothing  to  compare  with  it  can  be  seen  elsewhere,  at 

any  time,  in  any 
part  of  the 
world.  There 
is  another  phase 
of  life  on  the 
upper  end  of  the 
avenue,  which 
has  an  equal 
fascination  for 
a  large  class  of 
people.  This  is 
the  display  of 
splendid  equipa- 
ges which  con- 
gregate there  on 
the  road  to  Cen- 
tral Park.  All 
that  luxury  and 
wealth,  directed 
by  good  judg- 
ment, can  pro- 
cure in  the  way 
of  first  -  class 
horse-flesh,  and  a 
superb  variety  of 
carriages,  throng 
briskly  or  se- 
dately onward, 
as     the     fancy 


A.  T.  Stawart'f  Residonc*,  Cornar  of  Fifth  Av»nu«  and  Thirty-fourth  Straat. 


dictates,  and  form  a  difierent  panorama  as  matchless  in  its  way  as  that 
upon  the  sidewalks  lower  down.  Of  all  the  splendid  buildings  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  none  will  probably  ever  be  so  famous  as  the  marble  palace 
for  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  just  completed  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street    This  will  unquestionably  be,  »j^Sf»J5?fl'gJp^^^!^3^/^Sj!y 
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and  luxurious  private  residence  on  the  continent.  Even  in  its  present 
onfinished  state,  words  are  almost  inadequate  to  describe  the  beauty 
and  unique  grandeur  of  some  of  the  details  of  its  construction.  Mr. 
Stewart  hopes  to  have  it  ready  for  occupation  by  next  fall  Before  he 
enters  it  as  a  tenant  it  will  have  cost  him  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  marble-work,  which  forms  the  most  diatinguishing  character- 
istic of  this  palatial  abode,  receives  its  entire  shape  and  finish  in  the 
basement  and  first  floor  of  the  building.  The  fluted  columns  (purely 
Corinthian,  and  with  capitals  elaborately  and  delicately  carved),  which 
are  Uie  most  striking  feature  of  the  main  hall,  are  alone  worth  between 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars.  On  the  right 
of  this  noble  passage,  as  you  proceed  north  from  the  side  entrance, 
are  the  reception  and  drawing  rooms,  and  the  breakfast  and  dining 
rooms,  all  with  marble  finish,  and  with  open  doors,  affording  space  for 
as  splen^d  a  promenade,  or  ball,  as  could  be  furnished,  probably,  by 
any  private  residence  in  Europe. 

To  the  left  of  the  grand  hall  are  the  marble  staircase  and  the  pic- 
ture-gallery— the  latter  about  seventy-two  by  thirty-six  feet,  lofty  aad 
elegant,  and  singularly  well  designed.  The  sleeping-apartments  above 
are  executed  upon  a  scale  equally  luxurious  and  regardless  of  expense. 
Externally,  the  building  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  splendor 
which,  as  far  as  opulence  is  concerned,  places  some  of  our  merchants 
on  a  footing  almost  with  royalty  itself,  and  a  glance  at  the  interior 
will  be  a  privilege  eagerly  sought  by  the  visiting  stranger. 

fifth  Avenue,  beginning  at  Washington  Park  on  Waverley  Place, 


terminates  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  at  the  upper  end  of  the  islul 
At  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  the  lower  end  of  the  Central  Park,  this  avoiu 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  that  famous  pleasure-ground.  From 
Waverley  Place  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  a  stretch  of  two  milea  vsA 
a  half,  the  entire  length  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Bqnirct, 
just  below  the  Park,  is  one  uninterrupted  suooession  of  costly  and  im- 
posing mansions.  All  the  streets  that  cross  it  are  known  by  numenli. 
The  squares  each  side  of  the  avenue,  for  its  entire  length,  partake  of 
the  exclusive  character  of  the  Avenue  itself,  affording  a  space  over  tvo 
miles  long  and  about  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  in  which  elegance  ud 
wealth  reign  almost  supreme.  There  are  many  noble  residences  elae- 
where  in  the  city,  but  we  nowhere  find  so  extensive  and  unbroken  a  phi- 
lanx  of  brown-stone  supremacy. 

The  Avenue,  excepting  when  filled  with  promenaders,  is  shnM 
solemn  with  its  massive  wealth.  But  we  must  peep  within  the  psUm 
if  we  would  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  their  splendor.  Their  lansh 
adornment  is  a  marvel  even  to  travelled  eyes.  It  is  known  tlit 
bronzes,  pictures,  vases,  rare  and  costly  furniture,  and  articles  of  wr<> 
generally,  have  one  of  their  best  markets  in  New  York.  Through  the 
plate-glass  windows  the  promenader  may  occasionally  catch  a  glimpee 
of  the  interior  elegance — flowers,  vases,  gilded  furniture,  pictures,  fres- 
coed walls,  and  rich  upholstery.  Above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  the  kn- 
nue  is,  so  far,  very  little  built  upon ;  but  the  lots  are  held  at  extrtn- 
gantly  high  prices,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ere  long  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  street,  overlooking  Central  Park,  will  be  built  up  with  t 
succession  of  el^ant  villas  and  mansions. 


Fifth  Av*nu(  on  >  Sunday  Morning. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

I  OK, 

'  BY    THE    KING'S    COMMAND. 

BT  riCTOX   HVGO. 

BOOK  ra.— THE  CHILD  AND  THE  NIGHT. 

I.— OHBaS-HIIX. 

Tin  storm  was  no  less  severe  on  land  than  at  sea. 

The  same  ferocious  unchaining  had  taken  place  aronnd  the 

•iiild  who  was  abandoned.    The  feeble  and  the  innocent  become 

'  That  thej  may,  when  blind  forces  expend  their  unconscionable 

jiger.    The  shadow  has  no  discernment ;  and  objects  have  not 

'ite  clemency  attributed  to  them. 

There  was  very  little  wind  on  shore.    The  cold  was  inde- 

'  tfribably  motionless.    No  hailstones.    The  thickness  of  the 

'  Wling   snow  was  fearfal.     Hailstones  strike,  harass,   bruise, 

ieafen,  cmsh ;  flakes  are  worse.    Inexorable  and  soft,  the  flake 

'  lx-8  its  work  in  silence.    If  you  touch  it,  it  melts.    It  is  pure, 

r  the  hypocrite  is  candid.    Tt  is  by  whitenesses  heaped  up, 

'kit  the  flake  arrives  at  the  avalanche,  and  the  knave  at  crime. 

The  boy- had  continued  to  advance  in  the  fog.    The  fog  is 

1  pnlpy  obstacle ;   thence  its  perils.    It  yields,  and  persists. 

'V>  Kke  snow,  is  foil  of  treachery.    The  chUd,  strange  strng- 

i'x  in  the  midst  of  all  these  risks,  had  succeeded  in  reaching 

■  s  foot  of  the  descent,  and  ^ad  entered  upon  Ohess-Hill.    He 

•  A  though  not  aware  of  it,  upon  an  isthmns,  having  the  ocean 

two  sides,  and  unable  to  make  a  false  step,  in  this  mist,  this 
>w,  this  obscurity,  without  falling,  on  his  right,  into  the  deep 
:er  of  the  bay ;  on  his  left,  into  the  ra^ng  waves  of  the  high 
^■^     He  -walked,  ignorant,  between  two  abysses. 

The  isthmus  of  Portland  was  at  this  period  singularly  rough 
nd  mde.  It  retiuns  nothing  now  of  its  configuration  then, 
snce  the  idea  has  obtained  of  working  Portland  stone  into 
ioman  cement,  the  whole  rock  has  undergone  a  remodelling, 
iwt  has  done  away  with  its  primitive  look.  Yon  may  still  find 
bere  calc/treous  lias,  schist,  and  trap,  growing  out  of  banks  of 
onglomerate,  as  the  tooth  out  of  the  gam ;  but  the  pickaxe  has 
roken  np  and  levelled  aU  those  shaggy  and  rough  peaks,  where- 
D  the  ospreys  would  make  their  frightful  perch.  There  are  no 
tore  heights  whereon  might  rendezvous  the  foul  birds  that 
Hnit  and  the  storcorary  tribe,  which,  like  the  envious,  are  ad- 
icted  to  defiling  high  places.    One  may  gather  still,  in  summer, 

*  BB*H«4y  ■^ihmiHih  la  Aot  of  Coofnu,  la  Ibo  ymt  IMS,  bjr  D.  Am.noM  A  Co.,  la  tho  Cl«rVi 
h«  of  tW  IMaMet  Onrt  of  Dm  Ualud  Statm  br  tlM  Sootkna  DtaMot  of  Now  Toik. 


upon  this  ground,  which  is  perforatod  and  in  holes  like  a  sponge, 
rosemary,  pennyroyal,  wild  hyssop,  sea-fennel,  which,  infbsed, 
makes  a  good  cordial,  and  that  herb,  fall  of  knots,  that  grows 
out  of  the  sand,  and  is  used  for  matting;  but  no  more  ambergris 
is  picked  up  there,  nor  black  tin,  nor  that  triple  kind  of  slate, 
partly  green,  partly  blue,  partly  of  the  color  of  sage-leaves. 
The  foxes,  the  badgers,  the  otters,  the  martens,  have  disap- 
peared. There  were  formerly  chamois  in  these  Portland  ridges, 
as  at  the  farther  point  of  Oomwall ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
there.  There  is  fishing  still,  in  certain  hollows,  for  plaice  and 
pilchard ;  but  the  salmon,  scared  away,  no  longer  ascend  the 
Wey  between  Saint  Michel  and  Noal,  to  deposit  their  spawn. 
One  sees  no  more,  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  those  old  and 
unknown  birds,  as  large  as  hawks,  that  split  an  apple  in  halves 
and  only  eat  the  pips.  One  sees  no  more  of  those  rooks,  Corn- 
ish choughs  in  English,  Pyrrhocorax  in  Latin,  which  were  ma- 
licious enough  to  let  fall  lighted  vine-twigs  upon  roofs  of  thatch. 
One  sees  no  more  that  winged  sorcerer,  the  petrel,  an  emigrant 
from  the  Scottish  archipelago,  that  ejected  an  oil  from  his  beak, 
which  the  islanders  burned  in  their  lamps.  One  meets  no  more, 
in  the  evening,  in  the  swashes  of  the  ebb,  the  old  legendary 
neitte,  with  feet  of  pig  and  bloat  of  calf.  The  tide  no  longer 
throws  upon  these  sands  the  mnstached  seal,  with  twisted  ears 
and  pointed  grinders,  drag^ng  himself  upon  nailless  paws.  In 
this  Portland,  not  to  be  recognized  in  our  day,  there  have  never 
been  nightingales,  because  there  were  no  forests;  but  the  fal- 
cons, the  swans,  and  the  sea-geese  Lave  flown  away.  The  Port- 
land sheep  of  the  present  time  are  fat  in  flesh  and  fine  in  wool ; 
the  few  sheep  that  fed,  two  centuries  ago,  upon  this  salted 
grass,  were  small  and  tough,  and  had  rough  fleeces,  as  became 
the  Celtic  flocks,  once  tended  by  garlic-eating  shepherds,  who 
lived  a  hundred  years,  and  who,  at  half  a  mUe  distance,  could 
pierce  through  breastplates  with  their  arrows  an  eU  in  length. 
Uncultured  land  makes  poor  wool.  The  Ohess-Hill  of  to-day 
in  no  respect  resembles  the  Ohess-Hill  of  other  times,  so  much 
has  it  been  overturned  by  man,  and  by  those  ftuions  winds 
from  the  Scilly  Isles  that  eat  into  the  very  stones. 

To-day,  this  tongue  of  land  has  its  railway,  that  leads  to  a 
pretty  checker- work  of  houses,  called  OhesUton;  and  there  is  a 
Portland  station.    Trtuns  roll  along,  where  sea-calves  crawled. 

The  isthmns  of  Portland,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  an 
ass's  back,  of  sand,  with  a  vertebral  spine  of  rock. 

The  danger  had  changed  in  form.  What  the  boy  had  to 
fear  in  the  descent  was  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  ridge ;  on 
the  isthmus,  it  was  tumbling  into  the  holes.  £[aving  had  to 
deal  with  the  precipice,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  quagmire. 
Every  thing  is  a  trap,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.    The  rook 
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is  slippery ;  the  sandy  strand  ia  moving.  The  points  of  snp- 
poi-t  are  amboshes.  Yoa  are  like  a  person  who  pnts  hia  foot 
upon  panes  of  ^aas.  All  may  suddenly  crack  beneatli  you ;  a 
craek,  through  whieb  70a  may  diaappeftr.  The  ocean  has  its 
triple  under-ground,  like  a  theatre  well  found  in  machinery. 

The  long  ridges  of  granite,  on  which  the  double  declivity 
of  an  istfama*  leans,  are  difficult  to  tread.  Yon  are  troubled 
to  find  what  is  eaDed,  in  setting  scenes  for  the  stage,  the  practi- 
cable. Man  has  no  hospitality  to  expect  from  the  ocean ;  no 
more  from  the  rock  than  from  the  wave.  The  bird  and  the  fish 
are  alone  provided  for  by  the  sea.  Isthmuses  particularly  are 
bare  and  jagged.  The  flood,  that  nsei  up  and  nndermifaes  them 
on  either  side,  reduces  them  to  their  meet  simple  ezpresnon. 
Everywhere,  sharp  prominences,  crests,  serrated  edges,  frightM 
tatters  of  broken  stone,  yawnings  toothed  like  the  much- 
indurated  jaw  of  the  shark,  breaknecks  of  saturated  moss,  rapid 
slopes  of  rock  leading  into  the  foam.  He  who  nndertakes  to 
traverse  an  isthmus,  encounters  at  every  step  shapeless  blocks 
as  large  as  houses,  figuring  shin-bone's,  shoulder-blades,  thigh- 
bones, a  hideous  anatomy  of  crags  that  are  flayed.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  these  striates  of  the  borders  of  the  sea  are  called 
ribs.  The  pedestrian  draws  himself  as  best  he  may  out  of  this 
pell-meU  of  rubbish.  To  find  a  way  across  the  system  of  bones 
in  a  gigantic  carcass — such  is  almost  his  work. 

Put  a  child  at  this  labor  of  Hercules  I 

Broad  daylight  might  have  been  useful ;  it  was  night.  A 
guide  would  have  been  necessary ;  he  was  alone.  In  lack  of 
a  guide  a  path  would  have  aided  him.    There  was  no  path. 

By  instinct,  he  avoided  the  rows  of  jagged  points  in  the 
rock,  and  followed  the  strand  as  much  as  he  could.  It  was 
there  that  he  encountered  the  quagmires.  The  quagmires 
multiplied  themselves  before  him  in  three  forms — the  quagmire 
of  water,  the  quagmire  of  snow,  the  quagmire  of  sand.  The 
last  is  the  most  formidable.    It  swallows  one  up  inextricably. 

To  know  what  one  affronts  is  alarming ;  but  to  be  ignorant 
of  it  is  terrible.  The  child  combated  the  unknown  danger.  He 
was  groping  his  way  in  something  that  was,  perchance,  a  tomb. 

No  hesitation.  He  tamed  the  rocks,  avoided  the  crevasses, 
divined  the  pitfaQs,  submitted  to  the  meanderings  of  obstacle ; 
but  he  advanced.  TJnable  to  proceed  straight  on,  he  walked 
steadily. 

He  recoiled,  at  need,  with  promptness.  He  knew  how  to 
snatch  himself  in  time  from  the  hideous  glue  of  moving  sands. 
He  shook  off  tlie  snow  that  fell  on  him.  He  went  into  water, 
more  than  once,  up  to  his  knees.  When  he  got  oat  of  it,  his 
wet  clothe*  were  frozen  all  at  once  by  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
night.  He  walked  rapidly  in  his  stiffened  garments.  He  had, 
however,  bad  the  wit  to  keep  dry  and  warm  over  his  breast  his 
sailor's  reefing-jacket.     He  was,  all  the  time,  very  hungry. 

The  accidents  of  the  abyss  are  in  no  sense  limited ;  all  is 
possible  therein,  even  safety.  The  issue  is  invisible ;  but  it  may 
be  found.  How  did  the  boy — enveloped  in  a  stifling  whirl  of 
snow,  lost  on  that  narrow  causeway  between  the  two  open  jaws 
of  the  gulf,  and  unable  to  see — contrive  to  traverse  the  isth- 
mus? This  is  what  he  could  not  himself  have  told.  He  had 
slipped,  clambered,  rolled,  sought,  walked,  persevered — ^that  is 
the  whole  of  it.  The  secret  of  all  triumphs.  At  the  end  of  a 
little  less  than  an  hour,  he  felt  that  the  soil  was  on  the  ascent; 
he  reached  the  other  side ;  he  got  out  of  Chess-Hill ;  he  was 
npon  firm  ground. 

The  bridge  which,  to-day,  unites  Sandford-Oas  to  Small- 
mouth  Sand,  had  no  existence  at  that  period.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  his  intelligent  groping,  he  had  remounted  so  far  as  to 
1)0  opposite  Wyke  Pregis,  where  be  then  had  a  tongue  of  sand, 
a  true  natural  causeway  traversing  the  East  Fleet. 

He  was  saved  from  the  isthmus,  but  be  found  himself  again 
Ihce  to  face  with  the  storm,  with  the  winter,  with  the  night. 

Before  him  was  developed  anew  the  sombre  uncertainty  of 
plains. 

He  looked  to  the  ground,  searching  for  a  path. 


An  at  once  he  stooped  down. 

He  saw  something  on  the  gronnd,  Qttt  seemed  to  him  1 
trace. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  trace,  the  mark  of  a  foot    The  whiteoi^i 
of  the  snow  cot  clear  the  impression,  and  made  it  very  distiiu ' 
He  studied  it    It  was  the  print  of  a  naked  foot,  smaQer  tk 
a  man's,  larger  than  a  child's. 

Probably  a  woman's  foot 

Beyond  this  footmark  there  was  another,  tben  anotl.- 
The  prints  were  successive,  a  step  apart,  and  went  fiu*  on  it' 
the  plains  toward  the  right  hand.  They  were  still  fresh,  E' 
bnt  slightly  covered  with  snow.  A  woman  had  just  ptu«. 
along. 

This  woman  had  been  walking,  and  had  gone  in  the  dirr- 
tion  whM'e  the  boy  had  seen  smoke. 

The  child,  his  eyes  fixed  npon  the  imprints,  set  himself 
follow  them  ont. 

n. 

EPFKOT   OP  SNOW. 

He  went  on,  a  certain  time,  upon  this  track.  Unfortasatc'.;. 
the  traces  became  less  and  less  distinct.  The  snow  was  falliii; 
tliick  and  fearful.  It  was  the  moment  when  the  ork,  vakj 
this  same  snow-storm,  was  agonizing  on  the  high-sea. 

The  boy,  in  distress  like  the  vessel,  but  of  another  Idil 
having — ^in  the  inextricable  intercrossings  of  the  darkness  tbi 
rose  before  him — no  other  resoarce  than  the  footstep  marlced  i' 
the  snow,  clung  to  it,  as  to  the  thread  of  a  labyrinth. 

Suddenly,  either  because  the  snow  had  at  last  effaced  tb«a. 
or  from  some  other  caose,  the  footprints  ceased.  All  bec«ji' 
smooth,  level,  of  a  piece,  without  spot  or  variation.  There  »»• 
nothing  now  but  a  white  covering  on  the  earth  and  a  blft 
covering  on  the  sky. 

It  was  as  if  the  woman  who  passed  bad  flown  away. 

The  child  at  bay  stooped  and  sought  In  vain.  As  he  nm. 
he  bad  a  sensation  of  something  indistinct  which  he  hes.'d 
without  being  sore  of  hearing.  It  was  like  a  breath,  or  'Jh- 
shadow  of  a  voice.  It  was  hnman  rather  than  bestial,  sk 
sepulchral  rather  than  living.  It  was  a  noise,  but  the  n(nN  <i 
a  dream. 

He  looked  and  saw  nothing. 

The  vast  solitude  was  before  him,  naked  and  livid. 

He  listened.  What  he  thought  he  had  heard  was  lost.  Ftf 
haps  he  had  heard  nothing.  He  listened  again.  Silence  eveii- 
where. 

The  mist  was  full  of  delusion.  So  he  started  again.  Stsrtt<i 
at  random,  having  no  longer  this  footstep  to  guide  him. 

He  had  scarcely  moved  when  the  noise  recommenced.  TbU 
time  he  could  not  doubt.    It  was  a  groaning,  almost  a  sob. 

He  tamed.  His  eyes  ran  over  the  darkness.  He  saw  nodi- 
ing. 

The  noise  rose  again. 

If  the  souls  in  prison  can  cry,  they  cry  thus. 

Nothing  so  penetrating  and  poignant,  and  yet  so  weak, » 
this  voice.  For  voice  it  was.  It  came  from  a  souL  There  w 
the  tremor  of  life  in  that  murmur.  And  yet  it  seemed  alnMf 
unconscions.  It  was  something  like  a  suffering  that  appealed. 
bnt  witiiont  knowing  that  it  was  a  suffering  and  that  it  ma(l< 
an  appeal.  This  noise,  first  breath  or  last  sigh  as  it  might  be, 
was  equally  removed  from  the  death-rattle  which  closes  lJf< 
and  the  wail  which  ushers  it  in.  It  breathed,  it  choked,  <t 
wept    Dim  supplication  in  the  invisible. 

The  boy  examined  attentively  everywhere,  far  and  netf- 
high  and  low.    Nobody.    Nothing. 

He  listened.  The  voice  was  heard  again.  He  perceived  ^ 
distinctly.    It  was  something  like  the  bleating  of  a  lamb. 

Then  he  was  frightened  and  thought  of  fleeing.  The  grotf*' 
ing  began  again  for  the  fourth  time.  It  was  curiously  wretch^ 
and  plaintive.  One  felt  that  after  this  last  effort,  more  meoh*"' 
ical  than  voluntary,  the  cry  would  probably  die  out    It  was  ^ 
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eipiiiog  caD,  instinctively  addressed  to  whatever  succor  might 
be  floating  in  the  universe;  a  vague  stammer  of  agony,  directed 
to  a  possible  Providence.  The  oUld  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice.    Still  he  saw  nothing. 

But  be  kept'on,  looking  round  sharply.  The  complaint  ofsor 
tinaed.  Before,  inarticulate  and  confused,  it  had  now  become 
clear  and  almost  shrill.  The  ehUd  was  close  to  the  voice.  But 
where  was  it? 

He  was  near  a  complaint.  As  it  trembled  into  apace,  it 
passed  alongside  him.  A  human  groan  floating  in  the  invisible, 
that  was  what  he  had  met.  At  least  such  was  his  impressicxi, 
dim  as  the  fog  in  which  he  was  lost. 

As  he  hesitated  between  an  instinct  impelling  him  to  fly, 
and  an  instinct  telling  him  to  stay,  he  saw,  in  the  snow  at  his 
feet,  some  steps  before  him,  a  protuberance,  the  size  of  a  bnman 
figure,  a  small  elevation,  low,  long,  and  narrow,  at  the  side  of  a 
drevioe,  like  a  sepulchre  in  a  white  cemetery. 

At  the  same  moment  the  voice  sounded. 

It  came  thence. 

The  child  stooped,  squatted  down  before  the  object,  and 
began  to  clear  it  away  with  both  hands. 

trader  the  snow  which  he  was  removing,  the  outlines  oi  a 
form  disclosed  themselves,  and  suddenly  beneath  his  hands,  in 
the  hollow  which  he  had  made,  appeared  a  pale  £ace. 

It  was  not  this  face  that  cried.  Its  eyes  were  shut  and  its 
month  open,  but  full  of  snow. 

It  was  motionless.    It  stirred  not  under  the  child's  hand. 
Though  his  fingers  were  nurab  with  frost,  he  started  on  touch-  ' 
ing  the  cold  of  this  face.     It  was  a  woman's  head.    The  dis- 
hevelled locks  were  mixed  up  with  the  snow.    The  WMnan 
was  dead. 

The  child  went  to  work  again  at  removing  the  snow.  He 
liberated  the  dead  woman's  elbow,  then  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  the  flesh  of  which  was  visible  under  its  rags. 

Suddenly  he  felt  under  his  groping  touch  a  alight  moti<A. 
It  vas  some  small  thing,  wrapped  up  and  stirring.  The  boy 
removed  the  snow  briskly,  and  discovered  a  wretched  abor- 
tion of  a  body,  puny,  wan  with  cold,  but  still  alive,  naked  on 
the  dead  woman's  naked  bosom. 

It  was  a  little  girl. 

She  was  swaddled,  but  imperfectly,  and  had  struggled  her- 
wlf  out  of  her  rags.  Her  poor  thin  limbs  under  her,  and  her 
breath  above  her,  had  slightly  melted  the  snow.  A  nurse  would 
have  given  her  five  or  six  months,  bnt  she  might  have  been 
a  year  old,  for  growth  in  poverty  undergoes  heart-rending  dim- 
uintions,  which  sometimes  end  in  rickets.  When  her  face 
'as  exposed  to  the  air  she  uttered  a  cry,  the  continuation  of 
her  fob  of  distress.  The  mother  must  have  been  very  dead,  not 
to  have  heard  that  sob. 

The  boy  took  the  little  ^1  in  his  arms. 

The  mother,  stiff  in  death,  had  a  sinister  aspect  A  spectral 
radiation  emanated  firom  her  face.  Her  mouth,  gaping  and  void 
of  breath,  seemed  beginning,  in  the  doubtful  language  of  the 
ihades,  an  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  the  dead  in  the  in- 
^Ue  world.  There  was  a  wan  reflection  of  the  frozen  plains 
on  this  face.  One  might  see  the  forehead  under  the  brown 
locks  which  showed  its  youth,  the  almost  angry  knitting  of  the 
brows,  the  closed  nostrils,  the  shut  lids,  the  eyelashes  glued  to- 
gether by  the  hoar-frost,  and,  from  the  comer  of  the  eyes  to  the 
wimer  of  the  lips,  the  deep  channel  of  tears.  The  snow  lighted 
up  the  corpse.  Winter  and  the  tomb  do  each  other  no  harm. 
The  eareasB  is  the  icicle  of  the  man.  The  nakedness  of  the 
btMrts  was  pathetic.  They  had  done  their  work ;  they  bore 
Ae  sublime  impress  of  life  given  by  a  being  whose  own  life  is 
filling;  in  them  maternal  majesty  replaced  virgin  purity.  At 
the  extronity  of  one  of  the  nipples  hung  a  white  pearl.  It  was 
»  frozen  drop  of  milk. 

Let  OB  say  at  mice,  that  a  few  hours  before,  a  beggar-woman 
*iA  her  socking-child,  she  also  seeking  a  lair,  bad  lost  herself 
iu  these  plains  where  the  lost  boy  was  now  passing  in  his  torn. 


Benumbed,  she  had  fallen  under  the  storm  and  had  been  unable 
to  raise  herself  again.  The  snow-drift  had  whelmed  her.  She 
had  pressed  her  daughter  as  close  to  her  bosom  as  she  could, 
and  died. 

The  little  girl  had  tried  to  suck  the  marble  body.  Dark 
trust  implanted  by  Nature,  for  it  seems  as  if  a  mother  might 
give  suck  for  the  last  time,  even  after  her  last  sigh. 

Bnt  either  the  child's  mouth  could  not  find  the  nipple,  or 
the  drop  of  milk,  stolen  by  Dea'th,  had  frozen,  and  the  snckling, 
more  used  to  the  cradle  than  to  the  tomb,  had  cried  out 

The  little  deserted  boy  had  heard  the  littie  dying  (^1. 

He  had  dug  her  up. 

He  had  taken  her  in  his  arms. 

When  the  little  girl  felt  herself  in  some  one's  arms,  she 
stopped  crying.  The  faces  of  the  two  children  touched,  and 
the  blue  lips  of  the  suckling  felt  for  the  boy's  cheek  as  if  it  was 
a  breast 

She  had  almost  reached  the  moment  when-the  congealed 
blood  stops  the  heart.  The  mother  had  communicated  to  her 
somewhat  of  her  own  death.  A  corpse  is  catchin'g,  it  is  a  chill 
that  spreads.  Her  feet  and  her  hands,  her  arms  and  her  knees^ 
were  almost  paralyzed  by  the  frost.  The  boy  perceived  this 
terrible  coldness. 

He  had  on  a  dry  and  warm  garment,  his  woollen  jacket.  He 
laid  the  suckling  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  took  off  his  jacket, 
wrapped  the  child  in  it,  lifted  her  up  again,  and,  now  almost 
naked  to  the  puffs  of  snow  which  the  gale  blew,  started  again, 
carrying  the  little  one  in  his  arms. 

The  girl  having  succeeded  in  finding  the  boy's  cheek  again, 
pressed  her  mouth  to  it,  and  recovering  her  warmth  fell  asleep, 
first  kiss  of  these  two  souls  in  the  darkness. 

The  mother  remained  lying  there,  her  back  on  the  snow, 
her  face  to  the  night  But  at  the  moment  when  the  little  boy 
stripped  himself  to  clothe  the  little  girl,  perhaps  from  the 
depths  of  infinity  where  she  was,  that  mother  saw  him. 

m. 

EVIBT  SAD  WAT  HAS  rTS  EXTRA  BURDEN. 

Bather  more  than  four  hours  had  passed  since  the  ark 
departed  from  Portland  Greek,  leaving  this  boy  on  the  shore. 
During  those  long  hours  since  he  was  abandoned,  during  all 
this  time  that  he  had  been  walking  on,  4ke  had  met,  in  the 
human  society  which  he  was  perhaps  about  to  enter,  but 
three  persons,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child.  A  man,  that  man 
on  the  hill ;  a  woman,  that  woman  in  the  snow ;  a  child,  this 
little  girl  whom  he  held  in  his  arms.  ' 

He  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  With  leas 
strength  and  an  additional  burden,  he  advanced  more  reso- 
lutely than  ever. 

He  was  now  almost  without  clothes.  The  few  rags  that 
were  left  on  him,  hardened  by  the  frost,  were  sharp  as  glass 
and  took  off  his  skin.  He  was  growing  cold,  bnt  the  other 
child  was  growing  warm.  What  he  lost  was  not  lost,  she 
gained  it  He  observed  this  warmth,  which  was  a  new  lease 
of  life  for  the  poor  little  girl.    He  continued  to  advance. 

Srom  time  to  time,  without  ceasing  to  hold  her  firmly,  he 
stooped  down,  took  a  handful  of  snow  with  one  hand,  and 
rubbed  his  feet  with  it  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

At  other  times,  feeling  his  throat  on  fire,  he  placed  in  his 
month  a  little  of  this  snow  and  sucked  it,  which  deceived  his 
thirst  a  moment,  but  changed  it  into  fever.  The  relief  was  an 
aggravation. 

By  dint  of  its  violence  the  storm  had  become  shapeless; 
deluges  of  snow  are  possible,  this  was  one.  In  its  fnry  it  lashed 
the  shore  at  the  same  time  that  it  upturned  the  sea.  It  was 
probably  the  moment  when  the  lost  ork  was  breaking  up  in  the 
conflict  of  the  shoals. 

Under  this  blast,  always  walking  eastward,  he  crossed  wide 
expanses  of  snow.    Ue  knew  not  the  hour.    For  a  l<nig  time  ha 
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tions  were  those  of  the  lookout  of  a  lost  ship,  when  be  eriei 
land  I    He  hastened  his  steps. 

He  was  reaching  men  at  last  He  was  going  to  arrive  wnja 
the  living.  Nothing  then  to  fear.  He  had  in  him  the  Bnddet 
glow  of  seonrity.  That  from  which  he  was  escaping  hid  bo 
more  existence.  T^ere  wonld  be  no  more  night  now,  nor  vio. 
ter,  nor  storm.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  posnbility  of  evil 
was  thenceforth  behind  him.  The  g^l  was  no  longer  a  bardo. 
He  almost  ran. 

His  look  was  fixed  on  those  roofs.  Life  was  there.  D« 
never  took  his  eyes  off  them.  The  dead  might  gaze  thntii 
something  that  appeared  through  the  half-opened  lid  of  tit 
tomb. 

These  were  the  chimneys  whose  smoke  he  had  seen. 

But  no  smoke  rose  from  them  now. 

He  did  not  take  long  to  reach  the  habitations.  He  arrived 
at  a  suburb  of  the  town,  which  was  an  open  street  Thefashiai 
of  closing  streets  at  night  was  then  going  out 

The  street  began  with  two  houses.  In  these  two  Ikhum 
no  candle  or  lamp  was  to  be  seen,  no  more  than  in  all  the 
street,  nor  yet  in  idl  the  town,  as  far  as  the  eye  conld  reach. 

The  house  on  the  right  was  rather  a  roof  than  a  hoou; 
nothing  could  be  meaner;  the  walls  loam,  and  the  roof  atnw: 
there  was  more  thatch  than  wall.  A  large  nettle,  spriagin; 
from  the  foot  of  the  wall,  touched  the  rim  of  the  roof.  This 
hut  had  but  one  door,  which  looked  like  a  cat-hole,  and  one 
garret  window.  All  shut.  An  inhabited  sty  alongside  shoved 
that  the  hovel  was  also  inhabited. 

The  house  on  the  left  was  wide  and  high,  all  of  stone,  with 
a  slate  roof.  Shut,  too.  The  rich  man's  home  opposite  the 
poor  man's. 

The  boy  did  not  hesitate.  He  went  up  to  the  large  home. 
The  folding-door,  a  massive  oak  plank  checkered  with  big  ntOs. 
was  one  of  those  sure  to  have  l>ehind  it  a  stoat  providoi  of 
bolts  and  looks.    There  was  on  it  an  iron  Icnocker. 

He  lifted  the  knocker,  and  with  some  dofficolty,  for  his  con- 
gealed hands  were  more  like  stumps;  he  ksocked  once. 

No  answer. 

He  knocked  a  second  time,  two  knocks. 

There  was  no  stir  in  the  house. 

He  knocked  a  third  time.    Nothing. 

He  understood  that  they  were  asleep,  or  did  not  care  to  get 
up. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  home  of  poverty.  He  took  np  s 
pebble  from  the  snow  and  knocked  at  the  low  door. 

No  answer. 

He  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  and  struck  with  his  stone  on  th« 
window,  softly  enongh  not  to  break  the  glass,  hard  enoogh  to 
be  heard. 

No  voice  answered,  no  step  stirred,*  no  candle  was  lighted. 

He  tbonght  that  there  also  they  did  not  choose  to  awake. 

There  was  the  same  deafhess  to  the  appeal  of  poor  devila,  ii 
the  stone  mansion  and  the  thatched  hut 

The  boy  decided  to  push  on  farther.  He  penetrated  th<- 
defile  of  houses  which  stretched  before  him,  so  dark  that  it 
looked  like  the  opening  between  two  cliffs  rather  than  the 
entrance  of  a  town. 

IV. 

THE  DESEBT  TTNSER  AITOTHIB  FOBM. 

Hb  had  jnst  entered  Weymouth. 

The  Weymouth  of  that  time  was  not  the  respectable  and 
superb  Weymouth  of  to-day.  This  old  Weymouth  had  no*. 
like  the  present  one,  an  irreproachable  rectilinear  quay,  with » 
statne  and  an  inn  in  honor  of  George  III.  This  was  owing  to 
the  feet  that  George  III.  was  not  bom.  For  the  same  reason, 
there  had  not  yet  been  sketched  on  the  green  slope  of  the  we»t 
hill,  fiat  on  the  ground,  by  means  of  turf  stripped  and  cball 
exposed,  that  white  horse  an  acre  long,  carrying  a  king  on  his 
back,  and  turning  tail,  still  in  honor  of  George  III.,  to  the  town. 


had  seen  no  more  smoke.  Nocturnal  signs  are  easily  effaced ; 
besides,  it  was  past  the  time  when  fires  are  extinguished ;  finally, 
he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  possibly  there  was  neither 
town  nor  village  in  the  direction  whither  he  was  going. 

In  this  doubt  he  persevered. 

Two  or  three  times  the  littie  one  cried.  Then  he  imparted 
to  his  walk  a  rocking  motion,  and  she  was  quieted  and  hushed. 
She  finished  by  falling  fast  and  sound  asleep.  Shivering  him.- 
self|  he  felt  that  she  was  warm. 

Freqnentiy  he  tightened  the  folds  of  the  jacket  about  the 
littie  girFs  neck,  so  that  the  frost  could  not  introduce  itself  by 
any  openings  and  that  no  melted  snow  might  trickle  between 
the  garment  and  the  child. 

The  plain  was  undnlating.  On  its  descending  slopes  the 
snow,  heaped  up  by  the  wind  in  the  bends  of  land,  was  so 
high  for  a  little  fellow  like  him  that  he  sank  into  it  almost 
entirely  and  had  to  walk  half  buried.  Still  he  walked,  and 
pushed  the  snow  aside  with  his  knees. 

The  ravine  sarmonnted,  he  arrived  on  highlands  swept  by 
the  gale,  where  the  snow  was  thin ;  there  he  found  a  glazing 
oflhwt. 

The  warm  breath  of  the  littie  girl  fanned  his  cheek,  restored 
his  warmth  a  moment,  then  stopped  and  froze  in  his  hair, 
where  it  made  an  icicle. 

He  was  sensible  of  an  additional  danger ;  he  conld  no  longer 
fall.  He  felt  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  rise  again.  He  was 
broken  down  with  weariness,  the  weight  of  the  darkness  would 
have  fixed  him  to  the  ground,  like  that  dead  woman,  and  the 
ice  wonld  have  soldered  him  alive  to  the  earth.  He  had  lost 
his  way  on  the  slopes  of  precipices  and  escaped,  he  had  tripped 
into  holes  and  crept  out  of  them ;  but  now  a  simple  £all  was 
death.  A  misstep  opened  the  tomb.  He  must  not  slip.  He 
would  not  have  strength  even  to  get  on  his  knees  again. 

Now  every  thing  around  him  was  slippery,  all  was  hoar- 
frost and  hardened  ice. 

The  littie  girl  whom  he  carried  in  his  arms  made  his  prog- 
ress frightfully  'difficult.  Not  only  was  she  a  weight,  and  an 
over- weight  for  his  weariness  and  exhaustion,  but  she  was  an 
embarrassment.  She  occupied  both  his  arms,  and  for  one  whose 
road  is  over  glazed  frost,  both  arms  are  a  natural  and  necessary 
balance. 

This  balance  he  had  to  do  without 

He  did  without  it;  and  walked  on,  not  knowing  what  would 
become  of  him  tmder  his  load. 

This  littie  one  was  the  drop  that  made  his  cup  of  distress 
overflow. 

Be  proceeded,  wavering  at  every  step,  as  if  on  a  loose  board, 
and  accomplishing  miracles  of  equilibrium,  with  none  to  see 
him.  And  yet,  perhaps,  let  us  say  it  again,  be  was  followed 
on  his  dolefhl  way  by  two  eyes,  open  in  the  shadowy  distance 
^the  eye  of  the  mother,  and  the  eye  of  God. 

He  staggered,  lost  his  balance,  reestablished  it,  kept  watch 
on  the  child,  replaced  some  part  of  the  garment  on  her, 
covered  her  head,  went  on,  lost  his  balance  agfun,  slipped, 
then  recovered  himself.  The  wind  was  cowardly  enongh  to 
jostie  him. 

Probably  he  went  maoh  farther  than  was  necessary.  He 
was  ^parently  in  those  plains  where  the  Bincleaves  farm  was 
afterward  established,  between  what  is  now  called  Spring- 
Gardens  and  the  Parsonage  House.  Dairy-farms  and  cottages 
now,  wastes  then.  Often  less  than  a  century  separates  a  steppe 
.from  a  city. 

Suddenly,  as  the  glacial  squall  which  blinded  him  had  an 
intermission,  he  perceived  at  a  little  distance  before  him  a  group 
of  gables  and  chimneys,  relieved  by  the  snow  against  the  sky, 
the  reverse  of  a  silhouette,  a  town  sketched  in  white  upon  the 
black  horizon,  something  like  what  one  wonld  call  now-a-days 
a  negative  proof. 

Koofs,  dwellings,  a  sleeping-place!  He  was  somewhere, 
thenl    He  felt  the  ineffable  encouragement  of  hope.    His  emo- 
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Sarely  these  honors  were  merited.  George  III.,  haTing  lost 
jn  his  old  age  the  wita  that  be  never  had  in  his  youth,  is  not 
responable  for  the  calamities  Of  his  reign.  He  was  a  harmless 
madman.    Why  should  he  not  have  statues? 

The  Weymouth  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  jeara  ago  was  about 
as  Bymmetrical  as  a  handful  of  jackstraws  mixed  up.  The  As- 
taroth  of  the  legend  used  to  walk  about  on  earth  carrying  on 
her  back  a  wallet,  in  which  there  was  a  little  of  every  thing, 
eren  good  wives  in  their  bouses.  A  jumble  of  huts  fallen  from 
this  demon's  bag  would  give  an  idea  of  the  old,  irregular  Wey- 
mouth. That  is,  adding  the  good  wives  in  the  huts.  There 
remains  a  specimen  of  these  buildings,  the  Musicians'  House. 
A  confused  mass  of  wooden  sheds,  carved  and  worm-eaten 
(which  is  another  kind  of  carving),  shapeless,  shaky,  overhang- 
ing buildings — some  with  columns,  leaning  one  against  another 
to  avoid  falliDg  before  the  sea- wind,  and  leaving  between  them 
narrow  intervals  of  crooked  and  inconvenient  streets,  lanes, 
and  squares  often  inundated  by  the  equinoctial  tides,  a  pile  qf 
old  grandmotherly  houses  grouped  around  an  ancestral  church ; 
gnch  was  Weymouth.  It  was  a  sort  of  old  Norman  village 
stranded  on  the  English  coast. 

The  traveller,  if  he  entered  the  tavern,  now  replaced  by  the 
hotel,  instead  of  gallantly  paying  a  pound  for  a  fHed  sole  and 
a  bottle  of  wine,  suffered  the  humiliation  of  eating  a  twopenny 
chowder,  and  a  good  one,  for  that  matter.  It  was  lament- 
able. 

The  lost  chUd,  carrying  the  foundling,  followed  the  first 
street,  then  the  second,  then  a  third.  He  raised  his  eyes,  look- 
ing for  lighted  windows  in  the  different  stories  and  on  the  roofs, 
but  all  was  closed  and  dark.  Occasionally  he  knocked  at  the 
doors.  No  one  answered.  Nothing  makes  people  so  stony- 
hearted as  lying  warm  between  two  sheets.  Hia  noises  and 
motions  had  finally  waked  the  little  girl.  He  knew  it  because 
h«  felt  her  sucking  his  cheek.  She  did  not  cry,  thinking  she 
had  a  mother. 

He  was  m.  danger  of  prowling  about  a  long  while  in  the 
cross-lanes  of  Scrambridge,  where  there  were  then  more  crops 
than  houses,  and  more  thorn-hedges  than  buildings;  but  just 
in  time  he  entered  a  passage  which  BtUl  exists  near  Trinity 
School.  This  passage  brought  him  to  a  wharf,  which  was  but 
a  mdimentary  quay  with  a  parapet,  and  on  his  right  he  mfcde 
ont  a  bridge. 

This  bridge  was  the  bridge  of  the  Wey,  joining  Weymouth 
to  Melcomb-Begis,  and  under  the  arches  of  which  the  harbor 
communicates  with  the  Back  Water. 

Weymouth  was  then  a  hamlet,  suburb  of  Melcomb-B^^is, 
town  and  harbor;  to-day,  Melcomb-Regis  is  a  parish  of  Wey- 
month.  The  village  has  absorbed  the  town.  This  feat  is  due  to 
the  bridge.  Bridges  are  odd  sucking-machines  which  draw  off 
population,  and  sometimes  make  a  river  q^narter  grow  at  the 
expense  of  its  opposite  neighbor. 

The  boy  went  to  the  bridge,  which  at  that  time  was  a  foot- 
way  of  covM-ed  plank.    He  crossed  the  footway. 

Thanks  to  the  roof  of  the  bridge,  there  was  no  snow  on  the 
flooring.  His  bare  feet  had  a  moment  of  comfort  in  walking 
on  the  dry  planks. 

The  bridge  crossed,  he  found  himself  in  Melcomb-Regis. 

There  he  found  fewer  wooden  houses  than  stone  ones.  It 
was  no  longer  the  suburb,  but  the  town.  The  bridge  opened 
open  a  tolerably  handsome  street,  which  was  Saint  Thomas 
Sheet.  He  entered  it.  The  houses  presented  high  carved 
gables,  with  shop  fronts  here  and  there.  He  began  knocking 
at  the  doors  again.  He  had  not  strength  enough  left  to  call 
and  shout. 

At  Melcomb-Regis,  as  at  Weymouth,  no  one  stirred.  All 
the  doors  had  been  well  double-locked.  The  windows  were 
covered  by  their  blinds  as  eyes  are  by  their  lids.  Every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  against  the  disagreeable  start  which 
reatdts  from  being  suddenly  awaked. 

The  little  wanderer  felt  the  indefinable  oppression  of  the 


deeping  town.  A  vertigo  emanates  from  the  eilence  of  these 
paralyzed  ant-hills.  AH  these  lethargies  combine  their  night- 
mares; you  are  mobbed  by  sleepers;  a  vapor  of  dreams  is 
evolved  from  these  prostrate  human  bodies.  Sleep  has  dark 
neighborhoods  outside  of  Ufe;  the  decomposed  thought  of 
the  sleeping  floats  above  them,  a  half-dead,  half-living  emana- 
tion, and  unites  itself  with  aU  the  possible  or  probable  thought 
in  space.  Hence  strange  entanglements.  The  transparent 
opacity  of  the  dream-cloud  veils  the  spirit-star.  Above  those 
closed  eyelids,  in  which  vision  has  replaced  sight,  a  spectral 
dirintegration  of  profiles  and  looks  spreads  itself  in  the  impalpa- 
ble. Mysterious  scattered  existences  fbse  themselves  into  our 
life,  through  that  boundary  of  death  called  sleep.  These  inter- 
twinings  of  shades  and  souls  fill  the  air.  Even  he  who  is  not 
asleep  feels  oppressed  by  this  surrounding  of  dark  and  ominous 
life.  The  circulating  chimera  worries  him  like  a  guessed  real- 
ity. The  man  wide  awake,  whose  road  lies  across  the  dreams 
of  others,  dimly  repels  passing  forms,  has  or  thinks  he  has  the 
vague  horror  of  hostile  contacts  with  the  invisible,  and  feels 
every  instant  the  doubtful  jostle  of -something  inexpressible, 
which  vanishes  as  it  meets  him.  Such  progress  in  the  midst 
of  the  nocturnal  diffusion  of  dreams  is  something  like  walking 
through  a  forest. 

This  is  what  we  call  being  afraid  without  knowing  why. 

What  a  man  experiences,  a  child  experiences  still  more. 
This  uneasy  feeling  of  nightly  terror,  augmented  by  the  spec- 
tral houses,  was  an  additional  aggravation  of  the  sad  circum- 
stances agfdnst  which  he  struggled. 

He  entered  Oonycar  Lane,  and  perceived  at  the  end  of  this 
alley  the  Back  Water,  which  he  took  for  the  ocean;  he  no 
longer  knew  which  way  the  sea  lay;  he  retraced  his  eiteps, 
turned  to  the  left  by  Maiden  Street,  and  went  back  as  for  as 
Saint  Alban's  Row. 

There  he  knocked  violently  on  the  doors' of  the  first  houses 
he  met,  quite  at  random  and  without  choice.  These  knocks,  in 
which  he  expended  his  last  energy,  were  irregular  and  jerky, 
with  intermissions  and  returns  almost  wrathnil.  It  was  the 
beating  of  his  fever. 

A  voice  answered. 

That  of  the  hour. 

Three  in  the  morning  sounded  slowly  behind  him  from  the 
old  belfry  of  Saint  Nicholas. 

Then  all  was  still  agun. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  not  one  inhabitant  even  half- 
opened  a  window.  But  this  mlenoe  can  be  in  some  measure 
explained,  {t  must  be  stated  that,  just  before  January,  1690, 
there  had  been  a  tolerably  severe  pestilence  in  London,  and 
that  the  fear  of  taking  in  sick  vagabonds  caused  a  certain  dimi- 
nution of  hospitality  everywhere.  One  would  not  even  half- 
open  a  window,  for  fear  of  breathing  the  air  which  they  had 
infected. 

The  chUd  found  the  coldness  of  men  more  terrible  than  the 
coldness  of  the  night.  It  is  a  coldness  with  a  will  in  it.  He 
felt  an  anguish  of  heart,  a  discouragement,  which  he  had  not 
felt  in  the  wilds.  Now  that  he  had  entered  into  the  Ufe  of 
all  the  world,  be  remtuned  alone.  He  had  understood  the 
unpitying  waste,  but  the  inexorable  town  was  too  much  for 
him. 

The  clock,  whose  strokes  he  had  just  counted,  overwhelmed 
him  still  more.  On  certain  occasions,  there  is  nothing  that 
freezes  like  a  clock  striking.  It  is  a  declaration  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  eternity  saying,  What  care  I  ? 

He  stopped.  And  it  is  not  certain  but  that  in  that  melan- 
choly moment  he  asked  himself  if  it  was  not  the  simplest  way 
to  lie  down  and  die.  But  the  little  girl  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  went  to  sleep  again.  This  vague  confidence  en- 
couraged him  to  start  again. 

He  felt  that  he  was  a  support,  he,  around  whom  every 
thing  was  ^ving  way.    It  was  a  profound  call  of  duty. 

Neither  his  ideas  nor  his  situation  were  those  of  his  age. 
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Probably  he  did  not  nnderstaod  th«m.  He  acted  instinctively. 
He  did  what  he  did. 

He  walked  in  the  direction  of  -'ohnatono  Row. 

Or  rather  he  dragged  himself;  tor  be  could  walk  no  longer. 
Ha  left  Saint  Mary  Street,  turned  to  the  riglit,  zigzagged  abont 
in  the  aiieys,  and,  at  the  moath  of  a  winding  gut  between  two 
bnildinga,  found  himself  in  •  tolerably  large  open  space.  It 
WM  doabtfol  ground,  not  bailt  np,  probably  the  spot  where 
Chesterfield  Place  now  is.  There  the  houses  ended.  He  saw 
the  water  on  his  left,  and  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  the  town 
on  bis  right 

What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  the  coontry  was  beginning 
again.  On  the  east  great  sloping  plains  of  snow  marked  the 
ridges  of  Radipole.  Should  be  continue  his  journey,  go  on,  and 
reenter  the  waste!  Should  be  torn  back  and  reenter  these 
streets?  What  could  h«  do  between  these  two  silences,  the 
mate  wilds  and  the  deaf  town?  Which  repulse  should  he 
choose? 

There  is  a  last  anchor  and  there  is  a  last  look.  It  was  this 
last  look  which  the  poor  despairing  child  oast  around. 

Suddenly  he  beard  a  threat. 

V. 

mOASTHBOPT  rU.TINO  ITS  PBANK8. 

A  ONASHiKa  of  teeth,  doubtful,  strange,  alarming,  reached 
him  through  the  dark. 

It  was  enough  to  make  one  recoil.  He  advanced.  To 
fhose  who  are  terrified  by  silence,  a  roar  is  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  fearful  gi-owl  reassured  him.  The  threat  was  a  promise. 
There  was  something  alive  and  awake  there,  even  were  it  a 
wild  beast.     He  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  gnashing. 

Ho  turned  an  angle  of  the- wall,  and  behind  it,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  snow  and  the  sea,  which  made  a  kind  of  vast  sepul- 
chral illumination,  he  saw  something  sheltered  there  some- 
how. It  was  a  joart,  unless  it  was  a  hut.  A  carriage,  for 
it  had  wheels,  Mid  a  dwelling,  for  it  had  a  roof.  From  the  roof 
rose  a  pipe,  and  flrom  the  pipe  a  smoke.  This  smoke  was  ruddy, 
which  seemed  to  denote  a  pretty  good  ^re  inside.  Behind, 
projecting  hinges  indicated  a  door,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
door  a  square  opening  allowed  gleams  of  light  to  be  seen  in  the 
hut.     He  approached. 

Whatever  had  gnashed  its  teeth  heard  him  coming.  When 
he  was  close  to  the  hut,  the  threat  became  Airioas.  It  was  no 
longer  a  growl,  but  a  howl  that  he  had  to  do  with.  He  heard 
a  harsh  noise  like  that  of  a  chain  violently  stretched,  and  sud- 
denly under  the  door,  in  the  space  between  the  hind  wheels, 
appeared  two  rows  of  sharp  white  teeth. 

As  the  throat  showed  itself  between  the  wheels,  a  head 
peeped  out  of  the  window. 

—  Quiet  there  I  said  the  head. 
The  throat  was  silent. 

The  head  continued : 

—  Any  one  there? 
The  boy  replied : 

—  Tee. 

—  Who?  i 
—Me. 

—  You?    Who's  that?    Wher»ftomt 

—  Tired,  sud  the  boy. 

—  What  o'clock  ia  it? 

—  Cold. 

—What  are  you  doing  there? 

—  Hungry. 

The  head  answered : 

—  Everybody  can't  be  as  well  off  as  a  lord.    Get  out. 
The  head  retired,  and  the  window  closed. 

The  boy  bowed  his  forehead,  hugged  the  sleeping  child 
tighter,  and  mastered  bis  strength  to  start  again.    He  took 
I  atepB  and  was  beginning  to  go  away. 


But  at  the  same  time  that  the  window  closed,  the  door 
opened.  A  step  was  let  down.  The  voice,  which  had  jwt 
spoken  to  the  boy,  called  angrily  i^Om  the  depths  of  the  hoi 

—  Well,  why  don't  you  come  in  ? 
The  boy  turned  round. 

—  Come  in,  wiU  you  ?  repeated  the  voice.  Who  seat  me  « 
young  scapegrace  like  that?  Cold  and  hongry,  and  woet 
come  in  ? 

The  clnld,  at  the  8a'..ie  time  repulsed  and  invited,  renuuaed 
motionless.    The  voice  recommenced : 

— Come  in,  I  tell  yon,  you  scampi 

He  made  up  hia  mind,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  fir^  rooid 
of  the  ladder. 

But  there  was  a  growl  under  the  vehicle.  He  started  back 
The  gaping  throat  reappeared. 

—  Quiet  I  cried  the  man's  voice. 

The  throat  went  back,  the  growling  stopped. 

—  Up  with  you !  continned  the  man. 

The  child  ascended  the  three  steps  with  difficulty.  He  wm 
impeded  by  the  other  child,  so  benumbed,  so  wrapped  sad 
rolled  up  in  the  sou'wester,  that  no  part  of  her  could  be  &■ 
tingnished ;  she  was  only  a  little  sh^>ele8S  lump. 

He  surmounted  the  three  steps,  and  having  reached  tb» 
threshold  stopped  there. 

No  candle  burned  in  the  hut,  an  economy  probably  due  to 
poverty.  The  hovel  was  only  lighted  by  the  red  air-hole  of  t 
cast-ir(Mi  stove  in  which  a  fire  of  turf  crackled.  On  the  stove 
smoked  a  porringer  and  a  pot,  which  certainly  looked  as  if  they 
held  something  good.  The  agreeable  odor  of  it  was  very  per- 
ceptible. The  dwelling  had  for  fomiture  a  chest,  a  bench,  and 
an  unlighted  lantern,  hung  iirom  the  ceiling.  On  the  woodeo 
walls  were  some  shelves  supported  by  brackets,  and  a  row  of 
hooks  and  nails,  with  all  sorts  of  things  hanging  to  them.  There 
were  several  stories  of  glass-ware  and  copper-ware,  an  alembic, 
a  receiver  much  like  those  jugs  for  graining  wax  which  «re 
called  markers,  and  a  medley  of  queer  objects  which  the  child 
could  not  understand  in  the  least,  and  which  were  the  cooldog 
utensils  of  a  chemist.  The  hut  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  stovs 
in  i^ont.  It  was  not  a  small  room,  it  was  hardly  a  large  box. 
The  outside  was  more  lighted  by  the  snow  than  the  inside  by  the 
stove.  Every  thing  in  the  hovel  was  dim  and  indistinct  Still 
a  reflection  of  the  fire-light  on  the  ceiling  allowed  one  to  read 
there  this  inscription  in  large  letters,  Ursus  Philosophbr. 

In  fact  the  child  was  entering  the  house  of  Homo  asd 
TJrsus.    He  had  just  heard  one  growl  and  the  other  speak. 

Arrived  on  the  threshold,  he  saw,  near  the  stove,  a  tall,  thin, 
hairless  old  man,  dressed  in  gray  stuff;  he  was  standing  np^  and 
his  bald  bead  touched  .the  roof.  He  coold  not  hare  risen  on  his 
toes ;  the  hut  was  a  tight  fit. 

—  Come  in,  said  the  man,  who  was  Ursus. 
The  boy  entered. 

—  Put  your  bundle  there. 

The  boy  placed  his  burden  on  the  chest,  carefhlly,  for  fear  of 
frightening  and  waking  it 
The  man  continued : 

—  How  softly  you  put  it  there !  It  might  as  well  be  a  reli- 
quary. Are  you  afraid  of  cracking  your  tatters?  Ah,  the 
good-for-nothing  wretch  I  In  the  streets  at  this  hour.  Who 
are  you?  Answer.  No,  don't  I  Here,  this  is  the  first  thing; 
you're  cold,  warm  yourself. 

And  taking  the  lad  by  the  shoulders,  he  pushed  him  before 
the  stove. 

—  Well,  you  are  wet  enough  I  and  frozen  enough  I  The  idea 
of  coming  into  a  house  in  such  a  state  I  Here,  take  off  that 
rotten  stuff,  young  malefactor  t 

Clutching  the  boy  with  feverish  suddenness,  he  stripped  off 
his  rags  with  one  hand,  making  lint  of  them  in  the  process, 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  hooked  down  from  a  nail  a  man's 
shirt,  and  one  of  those  knit  jackets  which  are  now  called  kiss- 
me-quicks. 
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—There  are  some  dnds. 

In  the  heap  of  rubbish  he  picked  out  a  woollen  rag,  and 
rnbbed  with  it  before  the  fire  the  limbs  of  the  dazzled  and  sink- 
ing child,  irho,  in  this  moment  of  naked  warmth,  thought  he 
738  seeing  and  touching  heaven.  Ilaving  rubbed  his  limbs,  the 
man  wiped  his  feet.  • 

—  Well,  my  dead  man,  you  have  nothing  frozen.  I  was 
etapid  enough  to  fear  that  there  was  something  frozen,  a  hind- 
paw  or  a  fore-paw.  He  won't  be  disabled  this  time.  Dress 
yonrselfl 

The  child  slipped  into  the  shirt,  and  the  man  pat  the  knit 
jacket  over  it. 

—  Now  then. 

The  man  kicked  the  bench  forward  and  seated  the  little  boy 
on  it,  poshing  him  by  the  shoulders  as  before,  then  he  showed 
him  with  his  forefinger  the  porringer  smoking  on  the  stove. 
What  the  child  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  this  porringer  was  some 
more  heaven. 

Namely,  a  potato  and  a  bit  of  bacon. 

—  You're  hungry,  eat. 

The  man  took  from  a  shelf  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  an  iron 
fork,  and  handed  them  to  the  boy.    The  boy  heritated. 
— Mast  I  lay  the  doth  for  yon  ?  asked  the  man. 
And  he  placed  the  porringer  on  the  child's  lap. 

—  Bite  into  that  I 

Hanger  got  the  bettw  of  stupefaction ;  the  child  began  to 
eat  The  poor  creature  devoured  rather  than  fed.  The  joyous 
•onnd  of  the  omnohed  bread  filled  the  hnt  The  man  kept 
gmmbHng. 

—  Not  so  fast,  you  horrid  gormandizer  I  What  a  glutton  the 
wretch  is  I  These  hungry  blackguards  have  a  revolting  way 
of  feeding.  Just  see  a  lord  at  supper  I  I  have  seen  duk'es  eat  in 
my  life.  They  don't  eat,  that's  aristocratic.  They  drink, 
though,  that  they  do.    Oome,  you  little  monkey,  stnflf  yourself! 

The  want  of  ears,  which  characterizes  a  hungry  belly, 
csased  the  child  to  pay  small  heed  to  this  violence  of  epithet, 
modified  too  as  it  was  by  a  charity  of  action,  profitable  incon- 
sistency for  hitn.  For  the  moment  he  was  absorbed  by  these 
two  needs  and  two  ecstasies,  warming  himself  and  eating. 

Ursns  oontiiined  to  himself  his  half-audible  imprecation. 

—  I  hove  seen  King  James  in  person  supping  at  the  Ban- 
qaeting-Hons«  where  they  go  to  look  at  the  pictures' of  the 
renowned  Rubens.  His  mtyesty  touched  nothing.  This  beggar 
here  browses — browses  is  the  word — ^it  comes  from  brute. 
What  possessed  me  to  come  to  this  Weymouth,  seven  times 
devoted  to  the  infernal  gods?  I  have  sold  nothing  since  morn- 
ing, talked  to  the  snow,  played  the  flute  to  the  hurricane,  not 
pocketed  a  farthing,  and  at  night  I  have  paupers  on  my  hands! 
Disgusting  place!  There  is  a  pitched  battle  between  these 
lounging  fools  and  me.  They  try  to  get  off  with  giving  me 
farthings,  and  I  with  giving  them  worthless  drugs.  Well,  to-day 
not  an  idiot  in  the  square,  not  a  penny  in  the  box.  Eat,  you 
imp  of  heU  I  Scrape  and  crunch  !  Nothing  equals  the  impu- 
dence of  sponges  now-a-days.  Fatten  at  ray  expense,  parasite. 
He  ia  more  than  starved,  he  is  mad,  this  creature.  It's  not  ap- 
petite. It's  fever.  Who  knows  !  Perhaps  be  has  the  plague. 
Have  you  the  plague,  young  ruffian  ?  If  he  were  to  give  it  to 
Homo  I  God  forbid  I  Let  the  rabble  go,  but  I  don't  want  my 
wdf  to  die.  Oome  to  think  of  it,  I'm  hungry  too.  Positively 
this  is  a  disagreeable  occurrence.  I  have  worked  to-day  far 
into  the  night.  There  are  times  in  one's  life  when  one  is  hur- 
ried. I  was  in  a  hurry  to-night  to  eat.  I'm  all  alone,  I  make 
a  fire,  I  have  only  a  potato,  a  crast  of  bread,  a  mouthfal  of 
bacon,  and  a  drop  of  milk.  I  put  it  to  wann,  I  say  to  myself. 
Good!  I  think  I'm  going  to  feast  myself.  Flop!  tumbles  in 
this  crocodile  upon  me.  He  plants  himself  solidly  between  my 
provision  an4  me,  and  my  larder  is  devastated.  Eat,  you  pike, 
eat,  yon  shark;  how  many  rows  of  teeth  have  you  in  your 
maw,  staffer,  young  wolf?  No,  I  withdraw  the  word,  out  of 
nspect  for  the  woIvm.     Absorb  my  provender,  boa !    I  have 


worked  to-day  my  stomach  empty,  my  throat  crying  out,  ray 
pancreatic  ducts  in  disorder,  and  my  entrfuls  shattered,  far,  far 
into  the  night,  and  my  reward  is  to  see  another  eat.  Never 
mind,  share  and  sliure.  He  will  have  the  bread,  the  potato,  and 
the  bacon,  but  I  shall  have  the  milk. 

And  at  this  moment  a  lamentable  and  prolonged  cry  sounded 
in  the  hut.    The  man  pricked  up  his  ears. 

—  You're  crying  now,  sycophant !     What's  that  for  ? 

The  boy  turned.  He  was  evidently  not  crjring.  He  had 
his  mouth  fUl. 

The  crying  did  not  stop. 
The  man  went  to  the  chest. 

—  It's  the  bundle  that's  bawling  I  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat ! 
Here's  the  bundle  vociferating !  What's  the  matter  with  your 
bundle  that  it  is  croaking? 

He  unrolled  the  sou'wester.  A  chUd's  head  emerged,  the 
mouth  open  and  crying. 

—  Hallo!  who  comes  here?  said  the  man.  Wliat's  this? 
Another  one.  It's  not  going  to  stop,  then ?  Who's  there?  To 
arms !  Corporal,  turn  out  the  guard !  Second  irruption  I 
What  have  yon  brought  me  there,  you  young  robber?  You 
sec  clearly  that  she's  thirsty.  Come,  she  must  drink,  this  one. 
Good!    No  milk  for  me  now. 

From  a  conAised  heap  on  a  shelf  he  took  a  roll  of  bandage 
— linen,  a  sponge,  and  a  phial,  growling  like  a  madman. 
— Damned  country! 
Then  he  looked  at  the  little  one. 

—  It's  a  girl.  Can  tell  that  by  her  yelping.  She's  drenched, 
too. 

He  tore  off  her,  as  he  had  done  off  the  boy,  the  rags  in  which 
she  was  knotted  rather  than  dressed,  and  wrapped  her  in  a  bit 
of  coarse  linen,  shabby  but  clean  and  dry.  This  quick  and 
abrupt  toilet  incensed  the  little  girl. 

— She  won't  stop  mewing,  said  he. 

With  his  teeth  he  cut  off  a  large  strip  of  the  sponge,  tore 
from  the  roll  a  square  piece  of  linen,  drew  out  a  bit  of  thread 
from  it,  took  from  the  stove  a  pot  which  contahied  milk,  filled 
the  phial  with  this  milk,  pushed  the  sponge  half  into  the  neck 
of  the  phial,  covered  the  sponge  with  the  linen,  tied  this  extem- 
porized cork  with  the  thread,  pressed  the  phial  against  his  cheek 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  too  hot,  and  s^ed  under  his  left 
arm  the  lost  swaddling,  who  continued  to  scream. 

* — There,  sup,  you  animal !    Take  the  breast!    And  he  placed 
the  neck  of  the  phial  in  her  month. 

The  little  girl  sucked  greedily. 

He  held  the  phial  at  tlie  proper  inclination,  mattering : 
—  They're  all  alike,  the  mean  creatures'!    When  they  have 
what  they  want,  they  keep  quiet 

The  child  had  sucked  so  energetically,  and  seized  with  such 
eagerness  the  apology  for  bosom  presented  her  by  this  surly 
providence,  that  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing. 

— You're  going  to  choke  yourself,  growled  Ursus.  A  nice 
glutton  yon  are! 

He  withdrew  the  sponge  which  she  was  sucking,  waited  till 
the  cough  stopped,  and  then  replaced  the  phial  between  her  lips, 
saying, 

—  Suck,  you  little  vagabond. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  had  laid  down  his  fork.  A  moment  be- 
fore, when  he  was  eating,  his  looks  expressed  satisfaction.  Now 
they  expressed  gratitude.  He  saw  the  g^rl  regaining  life,  and 
this  consummation  of  the  resurrection  which  he  had  begun 
filled  his  eyes  with  an  ineffable  expression.  Ursns  continued 
mumbling  angry  words  between  his  gums.  The  poor  boy  at 
moments  raised  to  Ursus  his  eyes,  moist  with  the  indefinable 
emotion  which  the  poor  creature,  bullied  and  melted  at  the  same 
time,  felt  without  being  able  to  express. 

Ursus  addressed  him  furiously. 

—  WeU,  eat  away  I 

—  And  yon  ?  said  the  child  all  trembling,  with  a  tear  in  his 
eye.    Won't  you  have  some  t 
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— Eat  it  all,  yon  imp  I  There  is  not  too  mucli  for  yon,  since 
there  wasn't  enongh  for  me. 

The  child  resnmed  his  fork,  bnt  ate  nothing. 

—Eat,  yelled  Ursns.  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?  Who's 
talking  to  yon  abont  me?  Ton  wretched  little  barefoot  clerk 
of  Nopenny  parish,  I  tell  you  to  eat  it  all.  That's  what  you're 
here  for,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  Eat,  or  I'll  pitch  yon  out  of 
doors,  you  and  your  brat ! 

At  this  threat  the  boy  recommenced  eating.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  finish  what  remained  in  the  porringer. 

— This  building  has  cracks,  muttered  Ursns;  the  cold  comes 
in  at  the  window. 

In  fact  a  pane  had  been  broken,  by  some  jolt  of  the  vehicle 
or  some  roguish  boy's  stone.  The  piece  of  paper  with  which 
TTrsus  had  repaired  this  damage  was  loosened.  The  wind 
entered  there. 

He  was  half-seated  on  the  bos.  The  little  girl,  at  the  same 
time  in  his  arms  and  on  his  knees,  was  voluptuously  sucking  the 
bottle  in  the  dreamy  beatitude  of  a  cherub  before  God  or  a  child 
at  the  breast. 

— She's  tipsy,  said  Ursns. 

And  he  continued: 

—  Preach  sermons  on  temperance,  will  you? 

While  the  little  girl  drank  and  the  little  boy  ate,  Ursns  con- 
tinued to  vent  his  ill-humor. 

— Drunkenness  commences  at  the  cradle.  It  is  worth  while 
to  be  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  thunder  against  the  abuse  of 
liquor  I  Abominable  draught  of  windl  And  my  stove  is  old, 
too.  It  lets  loose  pufib  of  smoke  enongh  to  give  one  a  disease 
of  the  eyes.  I  have  the  inconvenience  of  cold  and  the  incon- 
venience of  fire  together.  I  can't  see  clearly.  This  being  here, 
who  abuses  my  hospitality — well,  I  haven't  been  able  yet  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cnr's  face.  Comfort  is  lacking  here.  By  Jupiter, 
I  value  highly  exquisite  banquets  in  well-protected  rooms.  I 
have  missed  my  vocation.  I  was  bom  to  be  sensnal.  The 
greatest  of  sages  was  Philozenes,  who  wished  for  a  crane's  neck, 
that  he  might  e^joy  the  pleasures  of  the  table  at  greater  length. 
Zero  of  receipts  to-day  I  Nothing  sold  all  day  long !  What  a 
calamity !  Inhabitants,  lackeys,  and  burgesses,  here  is  the  doc- 
tor, here  is  the  medicine !  You're  losing  your  time,  old  fellow. 
Pack  up  your  drugs  again.  Everybody  here  is  well.  There's  a 
blessed  town  for  you,  with  nobody  sick  in  it! — except  the  sky, 
which  has  the  diarrhoea.  What  a  snow !  Anaxagoraa  taught 
that  snow  was  black.  He  waa  right,  for  cold  is  darkness.  Ice 
is  night.  What  a  blast  I  I  fancy  those  at  sea  have  a  nice  time 
of  it.  A  hurricane  is  the  pasmng  of  devils,  the  tumult  of 
ghouls  galloping  and  rolling  headlong,  above  our  bags  of  bones. 
In  the  storm-cloud,  this  has  a  tail  and  that  horns;  one  has 
a  flame  for  a  tongue,  another  claws  on  his  wings,  a  third  a  lord- 
chancellor's  paunch,  a  fourth  an  academician's  pate;  you  can 
tell  a  figure  in  each  sound.  Every  new  word  has  a  different 
devO;  the  ear  hears  them,  the  eye  sees  them;  the  tumult  is  a 
face.  To  be  sure,  there  are  people  at  sea,  it's  evident.  My 
Mends,  manage  the  tempest  as  well  as  yon  can ;  I've  enongh 
to  do  to  manage  my  life.  Bah !  do  I  keep  an  inn?  Why  have 
I  travellers  arriving?  The  universal  distress  has  even  splashed 
into  my  poverty.  Hideous  drops  of  the  great  mud  of  humanity 
fall  into  my  hut.  I  am  given  up  to  the  voracity  of  passers-by. 
I  am  a  prey.  The  prey  of  wretches  dying  of  honger.  Winter, 
night,  a  pasteboard  hovel,  a  poor  Mend  under  me  outside,  a 
storm,  a  potato,  a  fire  as  big  as  your  fist,  parasites,  the  wind 
entering  at  every  crack,  not  a  penny,  and  bundles  that  fall  a- 
barking!  You  open  them,  and  find  little  beggar- wenches  in- 
side. Isn't  it  like  witchcraft  I  And  then  the  broken  laws  I 
Ah,  vagabond  with  your  vagabondess!  Sly  pickpocket,  de- 
signing abortion  I  Ah,  you  go  about  the  streets  after  curfew  I 
If  our  good  king  knew  it,  he's  the  man  that  would  plant  you 
nicely  in  a  c«ll  under-ground,  to  teach  you  manners  t  Master 
takes  his  walk  at  night  with  miss !  The  thermometer  at  fifteen, 
■bareheaded' and  barefooted!     That's  contrary  to  law.     There 


are  rules  and  ordinances,  yoimg  rioter!  Vagabonds  are  pun- 
ished, honest  folks  who  have  houses  of  their  own  are  defended 
and  protected,  kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  people.  I  am  a 
householder,  I  am.  You  would  have  been  whipped  on  th» 
public  square,  if  they  had  caught  you;  and  served  yon  right! 
There  must  be  order  in  a  state  which  has  police.  I  have 
done  wrong  myself  in  not  reporting  you  to  the  constable.  But  • 
I  am  like  that,  I  understand  the  right  and  do  the  wrong.  Ak 
the  ru£San !  to  arrive  here  in  that  state  I  I  didn't  remark  their 
snow  when  they  came  in ;  now  it.  is  all  melted.  Here  is  my 
whole  house  wet.  I  have  an  inundation  within  doors.  I  must 
bum  an  impossible  lot  of  coal  to  dry  up  this  lake.  Coal,  at 
twelve  farthings  the  measure.  How  will  this  hovel  manage  to 
hold  three  of  us?  It's  all  up  with  me  now,  I  go  into  the 
nursing  business,  I  shall  have  the  future  hope  of  England'* 
beggardom  to  wean.  I  shall  have  for  employment,  office,  and 
function,  to  shape  the  abortions  of  Mother  Misery,  to  polish 
off  the  ugliness  of  gallows-birds  in  their  tender  age,  and  in- 
struct young  thieves  in  the  principles  of  philosophy.  The  bear's 
tongue  does  God's  rough-hewing.  And  to  think  that  if  I  hadn't 
been  nibbled  away  for  thirty  years  by  snch  specimens,  I  should 
be  rich!  Homo  would  be  fat.  I  should  have  a  medical  cabinet 
fhU  of  rarities,  as  many  snr^^cal  instruments  as  Doctor  Linaire, 
King  Henry  YIII.'s  surgeon,  various  animals  of  all  kinds, 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  other  snch  things!  I  should  belong 
to  the  college  of  doctors,  and  have  the  right  to  use  the  libraiy 
buUt  in  1652,  by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  and  to  go  and  work 
in  the  lantern  of  the  dome,  from  which  you  can  see  all  the  towi 
of  London.  I  might  continue  my  calculations  on  the  solsr 
darkness,  and  prove  that  a  oaliginons  vapor  emanates  fh>m  that 
heavenly  body.  This  is  the  opinion  of  John  Eepler,  who  was 
bom  the  year  before  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  and  who  wu 
the  emperor's  mathematician.  The  sun  is  a  chimney  which 
smokes  sometunes.  So  does  my  stove.  My  stove  is  no  better 
than  the  sun.  Yes,  I  should  have  made  my  fortune,  my  qipear- 
ance  would  be  quite  different,  I  should  not  be  vulgar,  I  should 
not  abase  science  in  the  cross-roads.  For  the  people  is  not 
worthy  of  learning,  since  it  is  only  a'  mob  of  fools,  a  coniiised 
mixture  of  ages,  sexes,  tempers,  and  conditions  of  every  sort, 
which  the  wise  men  of  all  times  have  not  hesitated  to  despise, 
and  whose  extravagance  and  fury  the  most  moderate  men  jusUj 
abhor.  Ah,  I  am  tired  of  what  is.  After  all,  we  dont  live  long. 
It  is  soon  over,  our  human  life.  Well,  no,  it  is  long.  At  inte^ 
vak,  that  we  may  not  be  discouraged,  that  we  may  be  stupid 
enough  to  consent  to  live,  that  we  may  not  profit  by  the  mag- 
nificent opportunities  of  hanj^g  ourselves  ftamished  by  every 
cord  and  every  nail,  Nature  makes  believe  to  take  a  little  care 
of  man.  Not  to-night,  though.  Cunning  Nature  I  She  makes 
the  com  shoot,  the  grape  ripen,  the  nightingale  sing.  From 
time  to  time  a  ray  of  sunshine  or  a  glass  of  gin,  that  is  what  we 
coH  happiness.  A  little  fringe  of  good  around  the  immenie 
shroud  of  evil.  The  devil  has  made  the  stuff  of  onr  life,  and 
God  makes  the  hem.  Meanwhile,  you  have  eaten  my  supper, 
young  robber! 

The  infant,  whom  he  still  held  in  his  arms,  and  very  gently 
too,  despite  his  anger,  closed  her  eyes  drowsily,  a  agn  of  reple- 
tion.   Ursns  examined  the  bottle  and  growled. 

—  She  has  dnmk  it  aU,  the  little  impudence ! 

He  rose,  and  keeping  the  girl  on  his  left  arm,  raised,  with 
his  right  hand,  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and  took  from  the  inside  a 
bear-skin,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  called  "his  own 
real  skin." 

While  doing  this  he  heard  the  other  child  eating,  and  looked 
askance  at  him. 

—  It  will  be  a  pretty  business  if  I  mnst  in  fatnre  feed  this 
growing  glutton.  I  shall  have  a  tape-worm  in  the  belly  of  my 
trade.  ' 

StUl,  with  one  hand,  he  spread  as  he  best  could  the  beor-skiD 
on  the  chest,  pushing  with  his  elbow  and  managing  his  motions 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  commencement  of  the  child's  s]eep> 
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Then  he  Md  her  on  the  skin,  npon  the  Bide  nearest  the  fire. 
This  done,  he  placed  the  empty  phial  on  the  stove,  and  ex- 
chiimed: 

—I  know  who's  thirstT-. 

He  looked  into  the  pot;  there  remained  some  good  spoon- 
fiils  of  miUc  in  it;  he  ndsed  it  to  his  lips.  Jnst  as  he  was  going 
jo  drink,  his  eye  fell  on  the  little  girl.  He  replaced  the  pot  on 
the  stove,  took  the  phial,  micorked  it,  ponred  in  what  remained 
of  the  milk,  just  enough  to  fill  it,  replaced  the  sponge,  and 
reded  the  linen  over  the  sponge  round  the  neck. 

—I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  for  all  that,  he  recommenced. 

And  he  added: 

— When  one  can't  eat  bread,  one  drinks  water. 

Behind  the  stove  there  was  a  glimpse  of  a  jog  with  a  broken 
spont. 

He  took  it  and  offered  it  to  the  boy. 

—Do  yon  want  to  drink? 

The  child  drank  and  resumed  his  repast. 

Once  more  Ursus  took  the  jug  and  raised  it  to  his  mouth. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  which  it  contained  had  been  un- 
equally affected  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  stove.  He  swal- 
lowed some  monthftils  ai^d  made  a  face. 

—Make-believe  pure  water,  thon  art  like  false  friends  I 
Lukewarm  above  and  cold  below. 

By  this  time  the  boy  had  finished  snppw.  The  porringer 
was  more  than  emptied,  it  was  scoured.  He  picked  up  and  eat, 
abstractedly,  some  crumbs  of  bread  scattered  in  the  folds  of  the 
woollen  garment  and  on  his  lap. 

IJrsas  turned  to  him. 

— That's  i)ot  all.  We  two  have  to  understand  each  other 
now.  The  month  is  not  made  alone  for  eating ;  it  is  also  made 
for  speaking.  Now  that  you  are  warmed  and  stuffed,  young 
animal,  look  oat  for  yourself!  Ton  are  going  to  answer  iny 
qaestions.    Where  do  you  come  from? 

The  child  replied : 

—I  don't  know. 

— Howt  yoa  don't  know  1 

— I  was  left  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  to-night. 

—Ah,  the  scampi  What's  your  name?  He  is  such  a  bad 
character  that  his  relations  have  abandoned  him.  * 

—I  have  no  relations. 

—Please  attend  to  my  wishes,  and  observe  that  I  don't  like 
people  to  tell  me  stories  wMch  are  not  true.  Tou  have  some 
relations,  for  yon  have  a  sister. 

—That  is  not  my  sister. 

—She  is  not  your  sister? 

-No. 

—What  is  she,  then? 

—A  little  girl  that  I  found. 

—Found! 

—Yes. 

—How?  yon  picked  that  thing  np? 

-Yes. 

—Where?    If  you  lie,  I'll  exterminate  yon. 

—From  a  woman  dead  in  the  snow. 

—  When? 

— An  hour  ago. 
—Where? 

—  A  league  off. 

The  frontal  arches  of  Ursns  contracted,  and  assumed  the 
pointed  form  which  characterizes  the  eyebrows  of  a  philosopher 
who  is  moved. 

—Dead  I  there's  one  that's  happy  1  We  must  leave  her  in 
h«r  snow  there.    She  is  well  off  in  it.    Which  way  was  it  ? 

— In  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

—Did  yon  cross  the  bridge? 

—Yes. 

Ursas  opened  the  back  window  and  examined  the  prospect 
outside.  The  weather  had  not  changed  for  the  better.  The 
enow  still  fell,  thick  and  gloomy. 


He  closed  the  casement 

He  went  to  the  broken  pane,  stopped  the  hole  with  a  rag, 
put  more  turf  in  the  stove,  spread  oat  as  widely  as  he  conld  the 
bear-skin  on  the  chest,  took  a  lai^e  book  which  he  had  in  a 
comer  and  placed  it  under  the  head  to  serve  as  pillow,  and  on 
this  bolster  he  laid  the  head  of  the  little  sleeping  child. 

Then  be  turned  to  the  boy : 

— Lie  down  there. 

The  child  obeyed,  and  stretched  himself  at  ftdl  length  beside 
the  little  girl. 

Ursus  rolled  the  skin  round  the  two  children  and  tacked  it 
under  their  feet. 

Then  he  reached  down  from  the  shelf  and  knotted  around  his 
body  a  canvas  girdle  with  a  large  pocket,  probably  containing  a 
surgeon's  case  of  instmments  and  some  bottles  of  elixirs. 

Next  he  unhooked  the  lantern  from  the  ceiling  and  lit  it.  It 
was  a  dark-lantern,  which,  when  lighted,  left  the  children  in 
the  shadow. 

Ursos  partly  opened  the  door  and  said: 

—  I'm  going  out.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  shall  come  back.  Go 
to  sleep.  . 

And  lowering  the  steps  he  cried: 

— Homo! 

An  affectionate  growl  answered  him. 

Ursus  descended,  lantern  in  hand.  The  step  went  up  again, 
the  door  closed.    The  children  remained  alone. 

From  without,  a  voice,  the  voice  of  Ursus,  asked : 

— You  boy,  who  have  just  eaten  my  supper,  you  are  not 
asleep  yet,  are  you? 

— No,  replied  the  boy. 

—  Well,  then,  if  she  sqaalls,  give  her  the  rest  of  the  milk. 
The  dank  of  a  loosened  chain  was  heard,  and  the  noise  of 

a  man's  step  and  a  beast's,  as  they  went  away  together. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  two  children  slept  profoundly. 

It  was  a  strange,  ineffable  onion  of  resplnUionB,  ignorance 
rather  than  chastity,  a  bridal  night  before  the  birth  of  sex.  The 
little  boy  and  the  little  girl,  naked  and  side  by  mde,  eij'oyed 
during  these  silent  hours  a  shadowy  divine  fiuion ;  as  many 
dreams  as  are  possible  at  that  age,  floated  from  one  to  the  other; 
under  their  closed  lids  was  probably  a  starry  light;  if  the  word 
marriage  be  not  out  of  place  here,  they  were  man  and  wife  as 
angels  are  angels.  Such  innocence  in  such  darkness,  such 
purity  in  such  embraces,  these  anticipations  of  heaven  are  only 
possible  to  infancy,  and  no  immensity  approaches  the  grandeur 
of  these  little  beings.  Of  all  gulfs  this  is  deepest ;  the  terrible 
persbtence  of  a  dead  man  hanged  in  chains,  the  vast,  unremit- 
ting fury  of  the  ocean  against  a  shipwrecked  bark,  the  wide- 
spread whiteness  of  the  snow  covering  buried  forms — none  of 
these  equals  in  pathos  two  children's  mouths  divinely  joined  in 
sleep,  whose  touch  is  not  even  a  kiss.  Perhaps  betroth^,  per- 
haps doom,  the  unknown  overhangs  this  juxtaposition.  It  is 
charming ;  who  knows  if  it  is  not  terrifying  ?  One  feels  an^  ^iah 
of  heart  Innocence,  the  ofiE^ring  of  consecrated  obscnrity,  is 
more  snpreme  than  virtne.  They  slept  They  were  at  rest. 
They  were  warm.  The  nakedness  of  their  intertwined  bodies 
ftased  the  vir^nity  of  their  sonls.  They  were  there  as  in  the 
nest  of  the  infinite. 

VI. 


The  day  began  gloomily.  A  sad  paleness  entered  the  hnt 
It  was  the  icy  dawn.  Its  wan  gleams,  that  brought  out  in 
monmfbl  reality  the  spectral  sketches  of  night,  did  not  wake 
the  children,  who  were  sound  asleep.  The  hovel  was  warm. 
Their  two  respirations  sounded  alternately  like  two  quiet 
waters.  There  was  no  more  hurricane  outside.  The  li^t  of 
the  dawn  was  slowly  taking  possession  of  the  horizon.  like 
candles  blown  out  one  after  the  other,  the  constellations  &ded 
away.  Only  some  large  stars  still  held  out  The  deep  ohaat 
of  the  infinite  rose  from  the  sea. 
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The  fire  was  not  quite  out.  The  dawn  was  gradually 
becoming  dajr.  The  boy  slept  less  than  the  girl.  There  was 
Bomethi^  of  the  watcher  and  the  guardian  about  him.'  As  a 
ray  brighter  than  the  rest  traversed  the  glass,  he  opened  his 
eyes.  The  sleep  of  childhood  ends  in  forgetMness ;  he  re- 
mained in  a  half-doze,  without  knowing  where  he  was,  or  what 
he  had  near  him,  without  trying  to  remember,  looking  at  the 
ceiling,  and  vaguely  puzzling  his  reverie  with  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  TItw*  phiU>$oph«r,  which  he  examined  without  de- 
ciphering, for  he  could  not  read. 

The  noise  of  a  key  groping  in  a  look  made  him  lift  his  head. 

The  door  turned  on  its  hinges,  the  stairway  swung.  Ursns 
was  coming  home.  He  ascended  the  three  steps,  his  extin- 
gnished  lantern  in  his  hand. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  patter  of  four  feet  lightly 
mounting  the  stairs.  It  was  Homo,  following  Ursos  and  com- 
ing home,  too. 

The  boy,  now  wide  awake,  gave  a  start. 

The  wolf,  probably  hungry,  had  put  on  his  morning  grin, 
which  showed  all  his  teeth,  and  very  white  they  were. 

He  stopped  half-way  up,  put  his  two  fore-paws  into.the  hut, 
leaving  hb  legs  on  the  thre^old  as  a  preacher  leans  his  arms 
on  the  edge  of  the  pulpit.  He  smelt  at  a  distance  the  chest 
which  he  was  not  used  to  see  thus  occupied.  His  wolfs  figure, 
fr^amed  in  the  door,  stood  out  black  in  the  morning  light  He 
decided  and  entered. 

Seeing  the  wolf  in  the  hut,  the  boy  rose  up  out  of  tiie  skin 
and  placed  himself  before  the  little  girl,  who  slept  more  soundly 
than  ever. 

Ursns  had  just  restored  the  lantern  to  its  hook  on  the 
ceiling.  Silently  and  with  mechanical  deliberation  he  un- 
buckled his  girdle,  in  which  his  case  of  instruments  was,  and 
replaced  it  on  a  shelf.  He  looked  at  nothing  and  seemed 
to  see  nothing.  His  eyeballs  were  glassy.  Something  pro- 
found was  at  work  in  his  mind.  At  length  bis  thoughts  came 
to  light,  as  usual,  by  a  rapid  utterance  of  words.  He  cried 
out: 

-^Decidedly  happy!    Dead,  quite  dead! 

He  stooped  down  and  placed  a  shovelful  of  turf  on  the  fire, 
and,  while  poking  it  up,  grumbled  on : 

—  I  had  trouble  to  find  her.  Unknown  malice  had  plunged 
her  under  two  feet  of  snow.  Without  Homo,  who  sees  as  clear- 
ly with  his  nose  as  Christopher  Oolambus  did  with  his  mind,  I 
should  be  there  still'  paddling  about  in  the  snow  and  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  death.  Diogenes  took  his  lantern  and 
looked  for  a  man;  I  took  mine  and  looked  for  a  woman;  he 
found  sarcasm,  and  I  found  mourning.  How  cold  she  was  I  I 
touched  her  hand,  it  was  a  stone.  What  silence  in  the  eyes! 
How  can  one  be  stupid  enough  to  die  and  leave  an  infant  be- 
hind!. It  will  not  be  comfortable  keeping  three  in  this  box. 
Wl.at  a  bore!  Well,  I  have  a  family  now.  Daughter  and 
son. 

While  Ursns  was  speaking.  Homo  had  stolen  close  to  the 
stove;  the  hand  of  the  littie  sleeper  hung  down  between  the 
stove  and  the  chest    The  wolf  began  to  lick  the  hand. 

He  licked  it  so  softly  that  the  girl  did  not  wake. 

Ursus  turned  round. 

— Good,  Homo.  I  shall  be  father,  and  you  uncle.  Then  he 
resumed  his  philosophical  work  of  arranging  the  fire,  without 
interrupting  his  aside. 

— Adbption.    It's  decided.    Besides,  Homo  consents. 

He  stood  up  Rgun. 

— I  should  like  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  this  wo- 
man's death.    Is  it  man  or . . . 

His  eye  looked  into  the  air,  but  above  the  coiling,  and  his 
month  murmured : 

—  Is  it  thou? 

Then  his  forehead  dropped  as  if  under  a  weight,  imd  he  re- 
sumed: 

— The  night  has  taken  the  trouble  to  kill  this  woman.  ' 


As  he  drew  himself  up  again,  his  look  met  the  £aoe  of  tiw 
awakened  boy,  who  was  listening  to  him.  Ursns  addressed  him 
abruptly : 

—  What's  the  reason  you're  laughing  ? 
The  boy  replied, 

—  I  am  not  laughing. 

Ursus  had  a  sort  of  tremor,  examined  him  very  sttentiTdf 
and  silentiy,  for  some  moments,  and  said, 

—  Then  you  are  irightfuL 

The  inside  of  the  hut  was  so  dimly  lighted  at  mght,  that 
Ursus  had  not  yet  seen  the  boy's  face.  The  full  day  shoved  it 
to  him. 

He  placed  his  palms  on  the  child's  shoulders,  regarded  hit 
face  with  an  attention  more  and  more  penetrating,  and  etied 
to  him: 

—  Don't  laugh  any  more  I 

—  I  don't  laugh,  said  the  child. 
Ursus  shook  from  head  to  foot 

—  Yon  do  laugh,  I  tell  yon. 

Then  shaking  the  child  in  a  grasp  which  might  arise  turn 
rage  or  pity,  he  asked  in  a  violent  tone : 

—  Who  made  you  so  ? 
The  child  replied : 

—  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Ursns  resumed : 

—  How  long  have  yon  had  that  lan^  t 

—  I  have  always  been  so,  said  the  child. 
Ursus  tamed  to  the  chest,  saying  in  a  low  tone : 

—  I  thought  that  business  was  out  of  date.  He  took  out 
very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  wake  the  little  girl,  the  boot 
which  Ve  had  put  under  her  head  for  a  piDow. 

—  Let  us  look  at  Conquest,  he  muttered. 

It  was  A  bundle  of  folio  sheets,  bound  in  parchment  He 
ran  through  the  leaves  with,  his  thnmb,  stopped  at  one,  opened 
the  book  wide  over  the  stove  and  read. 

—  J)e  DenamtU — here  it  is. 
And  he  went  on : 

Buceafls»a  usqtu  ad  aurm,  gerwkU  dtnudatU,  tuuoque  msr 
dridato,  matoa  <m  et  ridabit  tamper. 
-»That  is  it  exactly. 
And  he  replaced  the  book  on  one  of  the  shelves,  growfisg: 

—  An  incident  the  investigation  of  which  would  be  un- 
wholesome.   Laugh  away,  my  boy  I 

At  this  moment  the  little  girl  woke.  Her  "  good-monusg'' 
was  a  cry. 

—  Come,  nurse,  give  her  the  breast,  said  Ursus. 

The  little  girl  had  sat  up.  Ursus  took  the  bottle  from  tie 
stove  and  gave  it  to  her  to  suck.  At  this  instant  the  son  wis 
rising.  He  was  just  level  with  the  horizon.  His  red  rays  en- 
tered through  the  glass,  and  struck  the  face  of  the  girl  whidi 
was  turned  toward  him.  The  child's  eyes,  fixed  on  the  sun,  fe- 
flected  his  crimson  roundness  like  two  mirrors.  The  balls  were 
motionless  ;  the  lids  also. 

—  Why,  she's  blind  1  cried  Ursus. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

BT  THE  AUTnOR  OF  "  THX  BACRSLOa  OF  THB  ALBAKT." 

ALEXANDER  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Evelyn's  exterior;  hew«6« 
tall  man,  probably  over  sixty ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  feeble  herftt 
and  stooped  considerably ;  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  his  face  lonfeP*''' 
and  intellectual,  but  its  expression  was  amiable  and  benevolent,  ntber 
than  suggestive  of  mental  power  or  force  of  character.  In  these  d»j! 
he  would  have  worn  some  strange  form  of  hat,  and  been  attired  u  u 
he  wished  to  pass  for  a  horse-dealer  or  a  game-keeper,  but  at  tbattmK 
those  fantastic  costumes  had  not  bem  introduced  with  which  Bow- 
men of  later  years  have  supplied  the  caricaturists  with  such  ftir 
subjects  for  th«r  pencils.  Mr.  Evelyn,  on  the  conteary,  was  dreweo 
with  care,  and  much  as  be  would  liave  been  in  the  same  season,  bw 
you  met  him  in  Pall  Mall  or  Regent  Street;  a  blue  fiock,  troosMS  «f 
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nMA«n  ((  staff  now  only  to  be  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum),  and 
an  ordinary  white  hat,  only  that  the  leaf  was  a  little  broa<ler  than 


it  to  Alexander's  outer  nun,  of  which  aa  yet  we  hare  said  noth- 
big,  it  is  enough  to  say  now  that  it  was  in  the  same  taste  as  the  old 
gentlemao's,  scarcely  more  jurenile,  but  of  stronger  materials,  more 
fit  for  hard  work  and  ricissitudes  of  weather.  His  aiq>earai>ce  and 
beating  had  in  turn  made  a  favorable  impressioa  on  Mr.  Evelyn,  but 
Hannah  bad  already  saved  him  the  trouble  of  describing  the  stranger 
for  bis  daughter.  On  that  lady,  however,  her  maid's  account  of  Alex- 
ander, though  in  terms  of  exaggerated  praise,  to  repay  him  for  his 
civility  and  good  offices  in  the  alTair  of  the  ^gs,  was  completely  thrown 
■way. 

"Only  think,  papa,"  she  exclumed,  advancing  to  meet  her  father 
from  the  breakfast-table,  where  she  bad  been  making  tea,  "these 
provokiag  tottrista  are  finding  out  Orta  at  last ;  there  are  actually  a 
pair  of  them,  and  English  ones  too,  in  the  house  at  this  instant" 

"  Not  in  the  house,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  smiling  and 
Uwng  her.  "  One  of  them  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  by  this 
time." 

"  Toa  take  it  very  quietly,"  r^oined  his  daughter,  with  a  onrl  of 
Ttxation  OD  her  lips ;  "  but  I  consider  it  a  monstrous  intrusion,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Two,  after  all,  is  no  each  great  matter,"  said  tbe  old  ^ctleBiaa, 
taUnghis  seat 

"  Two  will  bring  twenty,  ^.  Mr.  Smilli  and  Mr.  Brown  are  sure 
(0  be  followed  by  Mr.  Jonea." 

"Ay,"  said  her  father,  aSeotiiiig  to  be  deeply  oonoemed,  "  and  then 
the  Bobinsons  are  inevitable.  I  preswne  tibie  young  man  on  the  water 
is  Mr.  Smith?" 

Here  Hannefa,  who  was  standing  by,  interposed  wift  ferror  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  a  much  prettier  name  dun  BmSth ;  bis  naase  was  Mr. 
Fradarick  Alexander ;  she  ha4  seen  H  W  tlie  traveners*  l>ook,  and  his 
companion's  name  was  Mr.  Woodvtlfe ;  tad  Hannah  took  care  to  let 
bar  master  know  that  but  Cur  Mr.  Ales«ii4erhe  would  bs««  had  so  eggs 
for  bis  breakfast. 

"Come,  Fatima,"  sai4  Mr,  Evirfyn,  "these  are  stroii|;  poiats  in 
itis  favor :  he  is  not  Mr.  Soflk,  «fi4  we  are  indebted  to  tim  for  oui 
eggs." 

The  outraged  lady  v««chsafel  aa  reply,  b«t  packed  Hannah  away 
to  oquire  about  the  hours  for  posting  and  recdving  letters,  directing 
her  to  bring  back  the  iiiriiiaisliiisi  in  black  and  white. 

"  She  is  so  inaccurate,"  a44ed  Miss  Evelyn,  wiicn  the  maid's  back 
was  turned,  "  so  very  eaj«l«aa.  Only  think  of  her  leaving  behind, 
ether  at  Ivrea  or  Chiavaaao,  I  s«p]>os^  «ae  of  th«  s^ipowitrbooVs,  and 
the  Bobbio  book  of  all  others ;  all  our  dtabuflMneats  is  St  for  the 
idools  and  charities.    Wiut  shall  w«  do  If  it  is  lost  ?  " 

"It  will  vex'you,"  s^d  Mr.  Evdj^  "  aiote  <1ub  it  wX  the  good 
folk  at  Bobbio.  I  remember  an  aaaodote  of  Henry  VU.,  who  kept  a 
Bemorandum-book  in  which  be  eatered  <be  daBy  expenses  of  his  pal- 
toe.  His  favori  te  monkey  get  bold  ef  it  «t«  day  a»d  tore  St  up  ia 
pieces,  to  the  inexpressible  deligbt  of  tb«  nM«wrii  of  bis  booseh<dd. 
Bgt  jour  book  will  be  perfectly  safe,  depend  upoB  it;  we  dull  find  it 
on  our  way  back  to  Turin." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  papa ;  for  dut  good  «U  aam  at  Bobbio  bas 
ao  iMMe  notion  of  regularity  or  keying  accounts,  or  business  of  any 
kind,  than  Hannah,  or — " 

"  Myself,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  her  father. 
"  Very  well,  papa,  I  never  contradict  you,  but  really  these  primitive 
'  OriatiaBs  are  very  hard  to  manage;  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Bobbio, 
after  all,  without  the  vouchers,  but  I  do  hope  the  post  will  bring  them 
to-day." 

"  Too  are  quite  right,  my  love,  to  make  them  mind  th^  p's  and 
q-a." 

"  I  aa  resolved  they  shall  mind  them ;  and  nov  come  aad  see  bow 
luoely  I  have  arranged  your  table  for  reading  and  writing  until  the  sun 
CMS  down  a  little ;  and  you  see  where  I  am  going  to  fix  myself  oppo- 
iita  to  you." 

Mr.  Evelyn's  table  bad  very  little  of  tbe  tar  of  bosiness;  there  was 
a  writing-case  certainly,  bat  it  was  net  open,  as  if  be  seldom  used  it, 
■id  wrote  most  of  bis  letters  by  proxy.  Uia  books  and  newspapers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  arranged  before  him  Movement  to  his  band ; 
among  them  were  several  reviews  and  other  new  puttUeations,  both 
handi  and  Eo^ish,  ail  indieatia^  lbs  bitbitf  sf  M  easy  reading  man ; 


tbe  only  business-like  phenomenon  was  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  with 
a  bit  of  pink  ribbon,  but  it  lay  at  one  side  upon  the  unopened  writing- 
case. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  thing  ostentatiously  bnsy  or  official 
about  Miss  Evelyn's  establishment  in  the  opposite  comer.  On  tbe 
coatrary,  the  ordinary  feminine  phenomena  predominated.  There  was 
a  little  row  of  volumes,  some  of  which  looked  like  small  editions  of 
tbe  Italian  poets,  others  were  perhaps  novels.  There  was  a  small  writ- 
ing-desk, evidently  much  more  used  than  her  father's,  and  even  a 
plainer  one;  but  there  was  a  work-basket  also.  Tbe  little  red  books 
on  tbe  desk  labelled  with  the  words  "Torre"  and  "Angrogna," 
were  probably  tbe  companions  of  the  green  one  which  was  lost  or 
missing. 

While  Miss  Evelyn  was  carefully  arranging  the  jalouiia,  so  as  to 
temper  both  the  light  and  heat,  yet  so  as  to  admit  whatever  air  was 
stirring,  which  was  not  much,  and  also  to  afford  a  peep  out  on  tbe 
water  through  the  vine,  Hannah  returned  from  the  post-office,  and 
brought  letters  and  papers  with  her.  Among  the  former  was  a  fat  one 
from  the  pastor  of  Bobbio  with  the  expected  documents.  The  yoimg 
lady's  eye  sparlded  with  triumph. 

"Tou  see,  papa,"  she  cried,  holding  them  up  as  if  tbey  bad 
been  prizes  in  a  lottery,  "  the  effect  ray  letter  from  Turin  bas  pro- 
duced." . 

"  I  hope  it  was  not  too  sharp,  my  love,"  said  tbe  old  geotlfman, 
opening  a  newspaper. 

"  It  lus  brought  the  vouchers,  papa — that's  the  great  point,"  sbe  re- 
plied, as  sbe  seated  herself  at  her  little  table.'  Then  she  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  Beally  it  it  most  important  for  their  own  sakes  to 
teach  these  poor  people  a  little  regularity  in  money  matters.  Our  fund 
fOes  much  furtber  now  than  it  used  to  do,  when  nobody  knew  how  the 
money  went,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  '  On  a  changS  tout 
cela,'  I  hope." 

From  tbat  mooMnt,  for  two  or  three  hours,  thiM«  passed  but  little 
conversation  between  father  and  daughter ;  he  was  engrossed  with  his 
books  and  newspapers,  she  with  her  Vaudois  accounts.  It  was  pretty 
to  mark  tbe  ringed  and  rosy  finger  run  up  and  down  the  eolumns  of 
figures,  and  the  musical  murmur  with  which  sbe  carried  the  tens ;  it 
abed  a  hue  of  poetry  over  arithmetic.  It  was  very  pretty  also  to  note 
her  momentary  embarrassments,  for  they  were  tmly  moaestary,  as  if 
she  had  carried  over  a  franc  or  eentime  too  much  or  too  little,  or  bad 
caught  the  slovenly  accountants  of  tbo  Protestant  valleys  tripping; 
and  how  the  traASieBt  difficulty  aoMietises  told  on  ber  bright,  intelli- 
ligent  brow,  eloudiag  It ;  sorortiww  os  Yttt  tips,  compressing  them  the 
least  possible ;  sometimes,  but  tbat  was  very  seldom,  going  down  so 
low  as  to  affiect  the  foot  thst  peer«i  oat  from  beneath  tbe  sweep  of 
ber  plain  momiag-dreas  (not  half  s«  smart  as  Hannah's),  making  the 
extreme  flounce  scares  nude  wftb  its  movement  It  was  pretty,  too, 
when  the  difficulty  was  bmsbod  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  tbe  light  rettimed  to  ber  brow,  and  foot  and  flounce  were  still 
again,  and  to  reward  herself  for  bar  successful  pains,  or  her  impatience 
subdued,  sbe  smelled  vigorously  at  <i  vase  of  roses  which  Hannah  had 
placed  at  ber  aSd^  or  jiwiped  up  tfid  kissed  her  fiitber  in  the  middle 
of  his  reading. 


CHAPTEE  IT.— OK  THB  WATEB. 

Ma.  WooDviu.!  was  still  a  martyr  to  tbe  cold  which  bis  stirring 
friend  had  given  him  in  pointing  out  the  sublimities  not  to  be  teen 
from  tbe  "  misty  mountain-top,"  but  he  was  not  too  ill  to  keep  bis 
breakfast  engagement,  or  play  his  part  at  the  table  with  respectattle 
efficiency.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  necessary  once  or  twice  to  apologize 
for  his  appetite,  which  he  declared  was  a  morbid  and  hysterical  one, 
and  no  proof,  as  it  would  be  with  another  man,  of  any  strength  or 
stamina  in  bis  constitution. 

WoodtiUe  bad  tbe  advantage  of  Alexander,  for  he  had  actually  got 
a  peep  at  the  enigmatical  young  lady,  but  she  was  a  puzzle  to  him  also, 
for  he  could  neither  pronounoe  coofidentiy  either  as  to  her  age,  or  ber 
pretensions  to  beauty.  What  be  chiefly  noticed  was  a  look,  of  deci- 
sion and  an  air  of  originality  which  tallied  with  tbe  infereoees  bis 
friend  had  drawn. 

"  In  abort,"  said  Woodville,  "  I  think  we  may  sum  ber  up  tolerably 
well  by  saying  die  is  a  pretty,  clever,  odd  sort  of  a  giil,  with  awill  of 
her  own,  and  a  specialty  for  double  entry." 

As  soon  as  the  artist  beard  the  name  was  Evelyn,  be  at  once  n- 
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membered  that  he  had  often  heard  in  Paris  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  who  was  noted  for  his  eccentricities,  the  nature  of  which,  how- 
erer,  he  could  not  recall  to  mind. 

"  I  doubt  very  much,"  said  Alexander,  "  if  Miss  ETelyn  has  be- 
stowed as  much  attention  on  us  as  we  have  upon  her." 

"  I  am  positive  she  has  not,"  said  Woodville,  "  so  let  us  follow  her 
discreet  example.    Shattered  as  I  was — yon  laugh,  but  I  am  quite  in 
earnest — I  made  an  effort  this  morning  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  old 
man  under  the  fig- 
tree,  while  the  sub- 
ject  was  fresh   in 
mjr  memory.  Would 
yon    like    to     see 
it?" 

Alex  an  d  e  r 
thought  the  draw- 
ing beautiful,  and 
truly  so  it  was;  it 
was  just  the  theme 
which  Woodville's 
wayward  pencil  han- 
dled most  lovingly. 

"  What  thought, 
what  feeling,  yon 
bare  thrown  into  it! 
And,  what  is  very 
strange,  the  old  man 
strongly  resembles 
my  father,  whom 
you  never  saw." 

"It  is  not  sur- 
prising," said  the 
artist,  "as  I  had 
your  own  grecJn  old 
age  in  my  mind's 
eye.  Excuse  me  for 
grinling  your  hair 
before  your  time,  but 
I  often  amuse  my-' 
self  with  speculat- 
ing on  the  fbture  of 
a  fluie  or  a  form ;  to 
me  there  is  as  great 
a  charm  in  the  au- 
tumn of  human  life 
as  in  the  autumn  of 
(he  woods  and  moun- 
tains." 

"I  Shan  be  for- 
tunate," said  his 
friend,  "if  I  ever 
arrive  at  such  a  mel- 
low October.  But 
come,  since  you  are 
in  such  a  good  vein 
for  sketching,  you 
must  go  on  the  lake 
with  me  in  the  cool 
«f  the  day;  the 
views  will  be  sure  to 
inspire  you  afresh, 
and  to-night  we  shall 
have  a  moon." 

Woodville's  face 
prolonged  itself  immediately,  and  he  shook  his  head  dubiously ;  he 
feared  it  would  be  too  much  for  him,  that  it  would  affect  his  trachea, 
or  his  uvula,  or  his  bronchial  tubes,  parts  of  the  animal  machinery, 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  Alexander  was  in  happy  ignorance ; 
but  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  his  friend,  having  prevailed, 
left  ium  to  himsdf  until  dinner-time. 

When  the  hour  for  the  water  came,  the  Evelyns,  who  were  also  bent 
<«  the  lake,  were  the  first  at  the  plao*  whp«  the  boats  lay,  but  it  ac<u- 
dentally  happened  that  the  only  boat  to  be  had  was  the  one  which 
Alexander  had  hired. 


Here  was  another  eam»  belli  against  the  tourists,  who  had  monopo- 
lized the  one  boat 

"  I  told  you,  sir,  what  it  would  come  to,"  said  Miss  Evelyn,  with  t 
sort  of  composed  vexation,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
was  no  more  to  be  lady  of  the  lake. 

"  Perhaps  our  hostess  will  be  able  to  procure  a  boat  for  us,"  uid 
the  old  gentleman.  So  they  returned  to  the  inn,  and  were  in  coancQ 
with  the  landlady  in  the  porch  just  as  Alexander  and  Woodville  wot 

setting  out,  the  Ut- 
ter wrapped  i^  tsif 
the  Kovember  windi 
were  blowing.  Mia 
Evelyn  had  an  e^e 
for  the  ridiculous; 
it  was  easy  to  ate 
that,  as  it  twinUed 
through  the  half- 
closed  lids  for  the 
twentieth  of  a  second 
upon  the  artist  u 
he  passed,  he  wonld 
certainly  have  node 
a  differmik  toikt, 
could  he  have  antici- 
pated the  criticim 
of  that  rapid  but 
comprehensive  sur- 
vey. With  eqiul 
rapidity  Alexander 
had  perceived  the 
difficulty  the  Ert 
lyns  were  in,  and  to 
place  his  boat  po- 
litely at  their  dis- 
posal was  the  affiiir 
of  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evelys 
thanked  him  pro- 
fusely, as  did  Us 
daughter  also, 
though  in  few  words 
and  with  a  littie 
state. 
■  '  "  I  am  twice 
your  debtor,  sir," 
said  the  affable  oM 
gentleman,  "foriBT 
breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, and  again  for 
your  present  kind 
offer;  but  the  boat 
is  large  enough  for 
us  all,  and  it  is  not 
unlikejy  that  our 
projects  coincide." 

This  snggestiiHi 
•settled  the  nutter, 
agreeably  to  Alex- 
ander at  sU  events, 
and  the  Evelyns  led 
the  way  to  the  place 
o  f  embarkitioo, 
where  they  found 
Woodville  resting. 
He  was  by  no  means  so  well  pleased  as  his  £nend  at  the  arrange- 
ment made  behind  his  back ;  the  sparkling  criticism  of  that  bri^t 
eye  of  indeterminate  color  disturbed  him,  and  he  would  certunly  hate 
managed  to  shuffle  off  some  of  his  wraps,  only  that  unluckily  his 
shabby  old  dressing-gown  was  under  them,  and  to  have  exhibited 
that  to  Miss  Evelyn  would  have  been  worse  still. 

"  Perhaps  we  can  dispense  with  the  boatman,"  s^d  the  lady,  and 
added,  looking  at  Alexander,  "  I  daie  say  this  gentleman  will  have  no 
objection  to  row." 

Alexander  took  the  oars  not  only  with  complaisance,  but  pleasnt^ 
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for  he  wu  in  expert  waterman,  and  the  yonng  lady  took  the  tiller, 
giftiy  to  the  artist's  aatis&ction,  for  he  was  afiud  for  a  moment  she 
WIS  thinking  of  imposing  the  steerage  on  him.  The  yonng  lawyer  sat 
fadng  the  lady  at  the  helm,  her  father  was  at  her  right,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
Tille  on  her  MX,  the  only  member  of  the  party  who  was  not  at  his 
ease.  And  yet,  without  intending  it,  he  was  the  first  to  amuse  the 
partT.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  WoodviUe  was  an  in- 
ralid,  and  hoped  he  would  soon  get  rid  of  his  cold,  which  led  the  artist 
to  giro  an  accoui)^  of  the  way  in  which  he  caught  it,  which  he  accom- 
panied with  such  a  naive  description  of  his  terrible  adventures  in  the 
sUma  on  the  hills,  the  miseries  he  endured  on  the  donkey,  and  the 
pickle  he  was  in,  how  his  worst  apprehensions  of  Alpine  dangers  were 
more  than  realized,  and  how  his  companion  only  grew  more  and  more 
elated  and  triumphant  the  more  the  horrors  increased,  that  the 
Evelyns  were  extremely  diverted — ^particolarly  the  lady,  who  laughed 
heartily — at  which  WoodviUe  was  not  at  all  offended,  for  he  was  not 
sorry  to  be  entertaining,  and  was  never  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  was 
no  hero. 

**I  am  afraid,"  said  Ur.  Evelyn,  "we  do  not  feel  as  much  as 
we  ought  for  what  you  went  through ;  you  have  related  it  so  agreea- 
bly." 

"  We  shall  be  wishing  yon,  sir,  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
or  Konte  Rosa,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  flash  of  pleasantry  in  her 
eye,  as  gracious  as  possible,  and  not  a  bit  of  the  expression  which 
had  made  WoodviUe  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  door  of  the  inn. 

"Do  you  propose  any  of  those  gigantic  expeditions f  "  said  Mr. 
Erelyn  to  Alexander. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied ;  "  my  heroism  only  exists  in  my  friend's 
imagiiiation ;  we  are  of  the  humblest  class  of  tourists ;  we  have  crept 
through  Switzerland,  and  are  now  creeping  through  the  north  of  Italy, 
intending  to  creep  homeward  toward  the,end  of  September." 

"  To  give  you  a  notion,"  said  WoodviUe,  "  of  what  Mr.  Alexander 
understands  by  creeping,  you  have  only  to  look  at  that  enormous  moun- 
ts yonder,  over  which  we  crept,  as  he  caU^  it." 

"The  highest  positions  in  life  are  often  gained  by  creeping,"  said 
Mr.  Evelyn,  whose  style  of  talk  was  rather  pretentious;  "I  have 
leen  many  instances  of  it  in  my  time ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that 
!•  not  the  way  the  gentleman  rowing  will  make  his  way  in  the 
irorid." 

Alexander  thanked  him  laughingly  for  the  flattering  remark,  and 
he  might  have  thanked  his  daughter  too  for  the.  smile  with  which  she 
inpported  it  Indeed,  she  spoke  little,  though  she  evidently  enjoyed 
the  water  and  the  surrounding  beauties  extremely,  but  it  was  in  a  re- 
terred  and  demure  way ;  there  was  no  more  of  the  enthusiastic  burst 
of  the  morning. 

Mr.  Evdyn  ran  on  upon  the  different  ways  of  rising  in  life ;  how 
few  rose  by  straightforward,  manly  climbing ;  how  many  by  servUe 
onwling  or  wriggling,  which  he  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
eel,  not  a  more  slippery  creature  than  many  afi  eminent  poUtician,  wiU 
wrig^e  itself  up  a  ledge  of  rocks  or  a  salmon-weir.  He  had  seen  men 
in  his  time  who  wriggled  themselves  into  bishoprics,  and  even  higher 
positions. 

WoodviUe  was  now  so  much  at  his  ease  that,  after  looking  at  his 
vatch,  he  produced  a  minute  phial  of  globules,  no  bigger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  and,  having  dropped  a  certun  number  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  Ucked  them  up  with  an  apology — ^much  called  for — for  taking 
oudlcine  in  company.  He  did  not  see,  but  Alexander  did,  how  Miss 
Etelyn  looked  while  he  was  taking  his  dose.  It  was  another  of  those 
little  flashes  of  sarcasm  darting  out  between  the  half-shut  eyelids, 
which  she  had  levelled  at  the  artist's  wraps. 

"Ton  are  not  a  homoeopathist,"  said  Alexander,  addressing  her. 
The  look  made  that  plain  enough. 

She  answered  the  question  only  with  a  slight  negative  movement 
of  her  head,  as  if  she  desired  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
bat  tile  old  gentieman  went  off  fluently  on  the  virtues  residing  in 
nuleoales  and  infinitesimals,  from  which  he  dashed  into  the  atoms  of 
I!p<cam8,  quoted  Lucretius,  and  displayed  a  wonderful  deal  more  learn- 
ing  than  was  level  to  the  comprehension  of  his  audience,  or  esactiy  in 
place  in  a  boat  on  the  Uke  of  Orta.  It  was  evident  he  plumed  him- 
>df  on  his  talk,  and  talked  to  be  admired.  The  yoong  men  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  had  only  to  listen  reepectfully  to  make  themselves 
perfectly  Agreeable.'  When  he  came  to  his  first  pause,  WoodviUe 
Teotared  a  compUmentary  remark  npon  the  wide  range  of  his  reading. 
'^  opcMd  a  new  theme,  on  which  Mr.  Evdyn  expatiated  again  with 


the  same  fluency.  He  disparaged  extensive  reading  with  a  fresh  out- 
pouring of  it. 

"  Leanung,  Mr.  WoodviUe,  you  know  as  weU  as  I  do,  is  the  vainest 
of  aU  vanities.  What  signifies  being  '  deep- versed  in  books,'  if  a  man 
is  '  shallow  in  himself,'  as  Milton  puts  itf  And  how  well  Shakespeare 
expresses  the  same  thought — 

'  Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won 
Save  base  authority  tTom  oUierB'  books.' 

But  what  long  ago  most  thorou^y  disgusted  me  with  your  prodigies 
of  erudition,  was  an  opinion  I  met  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  that  the  most  ignorant  devil  has  more  learning  than 
the  most  learned  man  that  ever  lived." 

Thid  quaint  theological  dictum  made  everybody  laugh,  and,  before 
the  laugh  was  over,  Mr.  Evelyn  had  started  again  on  the  subject  of 
demonology,  with  which  he  seemed  also  to  have  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, quoting  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  twenty  au- 
thors of  whose  very  names  WoodvUle  was  ignorant,  and  be  knew  rather 
more  about  books  than  his  friend. 

When  the  demons  were  exhausted,  he  stopped  to  take  breath.  The 
young  men  could  see  that  though  his  daughter  was  proud  of  her  father's 
talents  and  knowledge,  she  did  not  encourage  him  to  talk — probably 
because  he  talked  a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for  him,  as  he 
seemed  troijbled  with  a  dry,  short  cough.  But  he  wanted  no  encour- 
agement, only  an  audience,  and,  having  now  that  advantage,  he  seemed 
determined  to  turn  it  to  account.  Though  he  had  talked  so  much,  he 
had  not  yet  mounted  his  hobby,  which  had  been,  for  some  years,  the 
cause  of  the  Vaudois.  The  moment  he  got  astride  of  that  he  became 
not  only  fluent  but  rhetorical,  and  gesticulated  with  his  hands  as  if  he 
had  been  speaking  from  a  platform. 

As  he  spoke  of  the  glorious  struggles  of  the  people  of  the  VaUeya 
against  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  of  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  leaders, 
especiaUy  Henri  Amaud  and  bis  romantic  career,  he  was  really-"  the 
old  man  eloquent"  for  a  few  minutes.  His  eye  gleamed  with  some 
of  the  fire  of  the  contest  he  painted,  and  Alexander  suspended  the 
oar  to  listen  to  his  impassioned  strain.  WoodvUle,  always  excitable, 
forgot  himself  to  the  point  of  half-revealing  his  old  robe-de-ehtonbre, 
and,  as  to  Miss  Evelyn,  she  listened  with  an  admiration  and  a 
sympatliy  which  she  had  not  vouchsafed  to  her  father's  display  of 
learning. 

But  the  pitoh  was  too  high  to  be  long  maintained,  and  he  was  soon 
in  a  more  prosaic  region  again,  beginning  to  enlarge  on  the  difficulty 
of  managing  charitable  enterprises  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  objects  of  our  benevolence. 

"  How  often,"  he  said,  "  do  we  corrupt  poverty  when  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  reUeving  it  I  Charity  must  keep  a  close  hand. 
We  always  try  to  make  ours  do  so  in  the  YaUeys.  I  dare  say, 
gentlemen,  it  would  interest  you  to  know  how  we  manage  our  fund  ?  " 

"  But  don't  you  think,  papa,"  interrupted  his  daughter,  biting  her 
lip  ever  so  little,  "  it  woidd  be  more  interesting  just  now  to  land  and 
observe  the  sunset  f  " 

Alexander  instantly  puUed  toward  the  island.  * 

"  Just  as  yon  please,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "  I  will  take  an- 
other opportunity  of  giving  oar  friends  an  ontUne  of  our  system — or 
rather  your  system." 

Miss  Evelyn  bit  her  Up  again,  but  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  his 
volubiUty. 

" She  is  our  accoimtant,"  he  pursued ;  "we  leave  all  the  financial 
department  to  her.  Yon  see  a  young  lady  before  you  unvexed  by 
multipUcation,  unpuzzled  by  tiie  rule-of-three,  and  unmaddened  by 
fractions.  I  wish  I  conld  say  that  business  perplexed  me  as  Uttle  as 
it  does  her." 

Alexander,  whose  eye  was  as  quick  as  any  lady's,  saw  how  Uttie 
this  comical  eulogy  pleased  Miss  Evelyn,  though  she  affected  to  Uogh, 
which  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do ;  so  he  made  as  if  he  was  too 
intent  on  the  oar  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  the  old  man  was  say- 
hig,  and,  with  a  few  strong  pulls,  brought  the  boat  to  the  foot  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  the  conversation,  at  the'  same  time,  to  a  fiiU  stop. 

As  they  mounted  the  marble  stairs.  Miss  Evelyn  took  her  &ther'8 
arm,  and  murmured  something  in  his  ear,  probably  a  request  that  he 
would  not  resume  the  subject  of  her  skiU  in  accounts  before  the 
strangers. 

At  least  there  was  no  more  of  it  Kr.  Evelyn  having  talked  hfan- 
self  out,  now  aUowed  his  new  acquaintances  to  talk,  possibly  wishing 
to  know  more  about  them;  and  WoodvUle  was  as  communioative  •• 
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the  most  inquisitire  old  gentleman  could  have  desired,  and  left  rery 
little  untold  about  himself  and  bis  complaints,  and  then  about  his 
friend,  and  bis  talenta,  and  his  prospects,  until  Alexander  was  in  the 
rituation  which  Hiss  Evelyn  had  been  in  before,  of  feeling  himself 
made  slightly  ridiculous  by  excessive  praise.  But,  as  he  had  helped 
her,  so  she  now  helped  him  in  turn,  by  remarking  that  they  had  sat 
too  long  otb  the  cold  marble ;  particularly,  she  added  (with  a  sly  hit  at 
the  artist's  envelopings),  as  her  father  was  not  so  well  fortified  as  Mr. 
Woodville. 

"  Come  away,  sir,"  she  said  to  ttw  old  gentleman ;  "  let  ns  be  merry 
and  wise ;  if  yon  catch  cold,  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  yoor  ap- 
pointment next  week  at  Turin." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  don't  mention  it,"  said  l(r.  Evelyn,  with  a 
ogfa,  as  if  the  business  alluded  to  lay  heavily  on  his  mind.  His 
daughter  folded  carefully  around  him  a  plaid  shawl  which  she  had 
brought  with  her,  took  his  arm  in  hers,  and  led  him  away  to  the 
boat 

It  was  full  time  for  invalids  and  old  men  to  get  home,  for  the  twi- 
fi^t  was  over,  and  the  owls  from  the  old  towers  of  San  GioUo  were 
beginning  to  hoot. 


TO  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  EARTH. 

AMONG  the  most  popular  of  all  the  modem  writers  of  France,  in 
his  way,  is  Jules  Verne,  who,  for  three  or  four  yeara  past,  has 
been  solving  that  di6Scu1t  problem  of  "combining  tnstmctioB  with 
amusement,"  in  the  most  adroit  and  successful  maimer. 

The  first  of  his  pecaSar  books,  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon,"  has 
been  translated  in  America.  His  second  prodnction,  entitled  "  A  Trip 
to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,"  is  now  before  us,  and,  as  a  scientific  fan- 
tasy, we  find  it  sufficiently  peculiar,  original,  and  amusing. 

Monsieur  Tcme  makes  travellmg  companions  of  wit  and  erudition, 
and,  while  satirizing  the  wild  vagaries  of  mire  Uieorists,  manages  to 
convey  a  vast  amount  of  practical  instruction  and  adorn  his  pages 
with  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  striking  descriptions  of  things  known 
and  unknown,  possible  and  impossible,  that  the  im^nation  can 
depict 

The  wild  life  and  scenery  of  Iceland  he  makes  a  fitting  prdiminary 
to  the  descent  of  his  heroes  toward  the  earth's  centre,  through  the  apea 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  then  follow  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  and 
ventures  perilous"  without  number  in  the  vast  interior  worid,  where 
Ihey  find  an  electric  sky  electrically  illuminated,  and  vast  seas,  plains, 
and  moonuins,  covered  with  antediluvian  growth,  and  peopled  with 
monsters  who  disported  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  before  the  Flood. 
Then  ensue  terrific  tempests ;  combats  of  the  pre-Adamitic  wild  beasts 
en  land  and  water,  and,  after  nameless  vicissitudes,  the  escape  of  the 
travellers  upward  to  the  surface  again,  through  an  aetitt  volcano,  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

That  H.  Verne  has  secured  sufficient  room  for  the  play  of  his  ima- 
gination, in  this  work,  will  hardly  be  contested,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  manifested  profound  scientific  erudition,  as  well  as  sparkling 
and  playful  fiincy. 

But,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  foretaste  of  this  eurious 
literary  freak,  which  has  amused  so  vast  a  host  of  scientific  and  un- 
scientifie  people  in  Europe,  we  briefly  introduce  and  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages. These  are  taken  ahnost  at  random,  however,  for  the  book  is 
equally  6tzarre  throughout 

The  story — for  a  story  is  made  the  graceful  connecting  thread  that 
holds  the  incidents  together — opens  in  the  queer  old  city  of  Hamburg, 
end  introducea  us  to  Professor  Lidenbrock,  an  enthnsiastic  anti- 
quarian and  naturalist,  and  Axel,  his  nephew,  a  roguish  youth,  whom 
the  professor  is  trying  to  train  up  in  tlie  path  of  science,  but  who  has 
a  much  more  decided  tendency  to  fine  clothes,  sunny  promenades,  and 
a  certain  little  Graiiben,  his  cousin,  and  Lidenbrock's  niece.  Axel  and 
Graiiben  are  both  in  thdr  teens,  and  their  mutual  tendemeea  has  only 
just  reached  the  pastoral  stage  when  the  professor  becomes  deeply  en- 
grossed in  some  new  investigation  that  upsets  all  his  usual  ways  and 
habits,  vastly  tribulates  old  Martha,  bis  sexagenarian  housekeeper,  and 
overclouds  Master  Axel's  felicity,  by  giving  him  musty  work  to  do  in 
the  library  and  study. 

**  This  study,"  writes  Axel,  who  is  supposed  to  offer  ns  the  whole 
narration,  "  was  a  veritable  mosemn.    All  the  specimens  of  the  min- 


eral kingdom  were  there  ticketed  in  the  most  perfect  order,  accor&t 
to  the  three  grand  divisions  of  inflammable,  metallic,  and  lithud  Dig. 
erals.  How  well  I  knew  all  those  epitomes  of  mineralogical  sdaet) 
How  often,  instead  of  frolicking  with  boys  of  my  age,  I  hid  tnatA 
myself  with  dusting  those  graphitea,  those  anthracites,  those  fo«l 
coals,  those  lignites,  those  fragments  of  peat  and  turf!  And  tha 
there  were  the  bitumens,  the  resins,  and  the  organic  salts,  that  had  t« 
be  kept  clear  of  every  atom  of  dust  And  the  metals,  too,  from  int 
to  gold,  the  special  importance  of  which  disappeared  in  the  tbeohte 
equality  of  value  prevailing  among  scientific  specimens.  And  ill  tlioie 
stones  that  were  in  quantity  enough  to  rebuild  oar  old  house  in  Koiii. 
strasse,  and  even  add  a  handsome  room  to  it,  which  would  hare  niled 
me  so  well ! " 

It  will  be  seen  that,  after  all,  Axel  had  some  scientific  prejwnticB, 
but  the  chief  object  before  him  during  the  visit  to  the  study,  which  h 
sdects  for  the  above  description,  is  his  nncle,  Lidenbrock,  who  iithn 
going  into  ecstasies  over  a  strange-looking  old  book  that  he  his  jat 
brought  home  from  the  stall  of  the  Jew  Hevelius;  for  the  pro&worii 
a  bibliomaniac  along  with  his  other  accomplishments. 

"  See,"  said  he,  carrying  on  all  the  questions  and  answers  Umtelf; 
"isn't  it  a  beauty?  Tea,  it  is  admirable.  And  what  binding!  Doeat 
tliat  book  open  easily  ?  Tes,  and  it  *lay$  open  at  any  page  yoa  pleut 
And,  doesn't  it  shat  well  f  Tea,  indeed ;  for  the  cover  and  the  leita 
are  periecUy  secured  togeUier  in  one  compact  whole,  without  tegBtt, 
ing  or  gM>iog  >t  *i>7  point  And  its  back  without  a  crack  la  It,  ifts 
seven  hundred  years  of  use  I  Ah,  there's  a  binding  that  would  hin 
been  the  pride  of  Bozerian,  Gloss,  or  Purgold  I " 

This  remarkable  old  volume,  with  its  tough  leather  back,  tad  i 
fitded  seal  dangling  to  it,  tarns  oat  to  be  no  less  a  treasure  thu  Iht 
fitr-ftmed  "  Heims  Kringla  "  of  Snorre  Turleson,  the  renewed  Ioelui& 
author  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  was  bis  Chromcit 
of  the  Norw^an  Kings  who  had  reigned  in  Iceland,  and  it  was,  frin 
beginning  to  end,  a  manuscript  in  pure  Runic,  the  characters  of  whidi, 
as  tradition  runs,  were  invented  by  Odin  himselC 

While  overhauling  thia  wonderful  tome,  the  professor  sees  a  greur   ! 
parchment  drop  from  it,  and,  in  a  moment,  has  unfolded  it  with  eig(    | 
histe.     It  was  a  slip  of  sheepskin,  five  inches  long  and  tkiee  ii 
breadth,  with  a  seriea  of  outlandish  character*  imprinted  on  it  hi  tmt- 
verse  lines. 

These  the  professor  discovers  to  be  Runic  also,  and  identicil  with 
the  letters  oi  the  "  Heims  Kringla."    To  decipher  them  was  the  text   ; 
problem,  and  poor  Martha  announcing  dinner,  and  Axel  pining  for   [ 
Gretchea,  are  the  immediate  victims  of  tlils  sdentiiic  pasaioB.   Tte  | 
professor  will  see  nobody,  listen  to  nothing,  eat  not  a  bite,  until  thit 
problem  shall  have  been  solved.    Axel  is  planted  at  a  table,  pea  la 
hand,  and  ordered  to  put  down,  in  plain  letters,  his  uncle's  first  ml- 
ing  of  the  pnzzle,  as  below : 

m.rnllt  etrtinl  atteJdt 

igittmf  vnteief  niedrkt 

kt,iamn  airateS  Saodrrn 

tmtnati  n%aeet  rrilSa 

Atvaar  .nteret  ieaaoi 

eedrmi  etulnl  frantM 

dt,iae  onxho  Ktdiil 

The  professor  finds  that  this  writing  is  a  cryptogram  written  lite 
than  the  book,  since  it  contains  the  double  Jf,  which  is  of  more  moden 
invention,  and  can  be  found  nowhere  in  the  volume.  "  At  least  t«« 
centuries'  difference  in  date,"  he  says.  On  further  investigatioii,  bs 
discovers,  to  his  great  delight,  a  signature  to  the  MS.,  also  hi  Bmie 
hieroglyphics : 

Ame  Saknnssem  1  a  celebrated  lodaadic  sage  and  alchemist  of  tht 
sixteenth  century.  The  cryptogram  assuredly  conceals  some  reotik' 
able  discovery,  for  those  alchemists,  after  all,  were  the  only  true  •*- 
van!*  of  their  period — ^Avioeona,  Bacon,  LuUias,  ParaoeUoc,  and  tkl 
rest,  bearing  witnesa 

The  professor  finds  even  hi*  vaat  erudition  a  little  at  £aatt  hi  tkl 
presence  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  letters,  embndit 
seventy-nine  oonsonants  and  fifty-three  vowels,  thrown  together  m  ap- 
parent disorder,  but  really  arranged  with  mathematical  foretbou^ 
and  from  certain  indications  believed  to  be  Latin,  bat  illegifak  wittaost 
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a  key.  Wh&t  is  that  key  f  The  professor,  cudgelling  his  own  brains 
to  find  it  out,  also  sets  poor  Axel  to  work  instead  of  letting  him  go  to 
his  dinner.  His  first  idea  is  to  write  down  any  sentence,  with  the  letters 
arranged  in  perpendicular  instead  of  horizontal  lines,  and  so  detect 
their  relations  as  vowels  and  consonants  thrown  into  a  heap.  This  he 
direct8  Axel  to  do.  That  enamoured  jouth  happens  at  the  moment  to 
be  thinking  more  of  bis  pretty  Ora&ben  than  of  Ame  Saknussem,  and 
writes,  as  requested,  the  first  thii^  that  oocura  to  him.  Here  is  the 
result: 

O.ee.lii 

I  y  al e  b 

1  0  r  i  O  e 

ou  It  r  n 

vdy  t a ! 

The  next  process  was  to  write  the  woids  as  they  were  thus  formed, 
horizontally,  and  they  read : 

Oee,ia — lyaleb — lori 
Ge — oultrn — rdyta! 

The  professor  was  delighted.  There,  he  said,  was  a  ooaftoiOB  of 
consonants,  and  a  mingling  of  points  and  Toweb,  quite  Bnnic.  So, 
snatching  the  paper,  he  rted  the  columns  up  and  down,  and  moch  to 
his  amazement  came  upon  the  following  disokwore,  which  the  reader 
can  make  out  for  himself: 

"  0,  Ilove  you  dearty,  lUtte  OfoAat/" 
This  is  a  new  phase  of  the  business,  aad  sets  the  wise  man  of  Ham- 
burg to  thinking ;  but  the  inscription  most  be  made  out,  at  all  bax- 
•rds,  and  lidenbrock,  after  working  until  his  hea^  aches,  rushes  from 
ihe  houae  and  leaves  Axel  to  finish.  Onr  youthful  friend  worried  at 
the  MS.,  turning  it  in  all  directions.  At  last,  a  fortunate  sidelong  glaaoe 
reveals  the  run  of  the  letters,  and  there  is  a  general  jubilee  when  the 
professor  returns.  They  have  the  key,  whidi  is,  to  read  the  legend 
backward ;  and  here  it  is  in  ancient  Latin : 

"  bi  BncffeU  Toealit  traUrmn  kem  dd&atumbrm  Bcartmru  Jrnlii  iidra 
mlenda*  ittetnde,  a>ida$  viator,  et  ttrratn  emitntm  aUimgei.  Kaiftd 
Amt  Saktuutan." 

And  tliis  is  the  translatimi : 

"  Dtacend  into  ihe  emler  oflht  Yohd  »f  Bh^A,  iMA  At  Aadow 
of  Seartaru  eareua,  before  the  laimd*  ofjtilf,  O  iarmg  trateOer  I  and 
you  wUl  reach  the  caUre  of  ihe  earth.  WkUkldid.  Ante  SaJenMitem." 
This  was  enough  !  from  that  moment,  no  peace  in  the  house  until 
Lidoibrock's  trunk  was  packed,  and  he,  with  poor  Axd,  whom  the 
uncle's  inexorable  will  tore  from  the  anas  of  tlie  weeping  Graiiben, 
was  on  his  way  to  Iceland,  to  reach  it  before  &e  **  kalwida  of  July." 

At  Copenhagen,  Uncle  Lidenbrock  make*  Axei  **  take  kssong  of 
the  abyss,"  as  be  styles  them,  by  causing  Urn  to  ascend  the  loftiest 
steeples  and  hang  over  the  balustrades. 

At  length  they  embark  for  Reikjavik,  and,  after  a  qoaint  voyage  as 
quaintly  told,  enter  their  destination,  Uie  bay  of  Faxa,  and  see  the 
designated  snow-clad  mountain  towering  ia  the  distance. 

Iceland  life,  manners,  and  scenery,  now  come  in,  and  tlie  theoriea 
on  both  sides  concerning  the  hollowneas  vemu  the  fiery  fulness  of 
our  terrestrial  globe  are  laughably  disoossed.  He  profeasor  believes 
in  i>aknug8em'8  story  and  determines  to  equal  his  achievement,  ot  per- 
ish in  the  attempt,  and  poor  Axel  must  accompany  him. 

After  a' curious  trip  from  Beily'avik  to  the  top  of  Snefiels,  where 
they  arrive  at  the  right  time,  they  discover  an  ancient  monument 
weather-beaten  and  gray  with  time,  on  which  once  more  in  Runic 
characters  is  carved  the  name  of  Ante  Saknussem.  Axel  is  in  despair 
at  this  confirmatory  evidence,  but  old  Lidenbrock  is  enchanted,  and 
after  dismissing  all  their  Iceland  guides,  excepting  Hans,  a  faithful 
native  boatman,  they  prepare  to  descend  into  the  crater. 

Here  begins  the  subterranean  journey  1  Axel  describes  the  first 
part  of  the  descent  from  the  inner  orifice  at  the  centre — or,  in  other 
words — the  throat  of  the  crater. 

"Its  sides,  whieh  were  almost  perpendicular,  still  offered  many 
jotting  points  that  would  aid  the  descent ;  but,  if  the  stairs  were  ^ere, 
'he  balustrade  was  completely  lacking.  A  thick  cord  attached  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  might,  indeed,  help  us ;  but  how  were  we  to  loosen 
■t  again  wheo  we  got  to  the  end  of  it? 

"  My  uncle  employed  a  very  simple  device  to  overcome  this  difSculty. 
tie  unwound  a  small  rope  about  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  and  four 
'tundred  feet  long.  He  ran  out  about  one  half  of  it,  and  then,  Castening 
U  around  a  projecting  point  of  rock,  threw  the  other  half  dangling  into 


the  throat  of  the  crater.  Each  of  us  then  could  descend  by  taking  the 
two  halves  of  the  rope  in  onr  hands  and  supporting  himself  as  he 
passed  down  along  them,  since  they  were  securely  fastened  in  the 
middle.  Once  safely  landed  two  hundred  feet  down,  it  would  be  easy 
to  recover  the  whole  cord  by  releasing  one  half  and  l<«nling  on  the 
other,  and  so  on  od  infinUum." 

The  baggage  was  divided  into  three  parcels,  Axel  and  the  Professor 
each  putting  one  on  his  back,  Hans  the  Icelander  taking  charge  of  the 
heavy  tools  and  implements,  and  the  third  bundle  being  simply 
"  damped,"  or  dropped,  from  point  to  point,  as  it  had  nothing  fragile 
in  it 

The  journey,  arranged  on  these  highly  sdentific  principles,  at 
once  began.  The  first  day  was  spent  in  descending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  round  neck  of  the  crater.  This  they  reach  at  last,  after  ten  and  a 
half  hours  of  "  abyss  gymoastica,"  and  discover,  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
four  hundred  feet,  a  side  gallery  of  fair  dimensions  gently  sloping 
downward  to  the  right. — Here  they  make  their  first  resting-place,  and 
pass  a  peaceful  night 

The  professor  is  charmed,  the  Icelander  quite  contented,  sad  even 
Axei  bepns  to  enter  into  Ae  ^irit  of  the  thing. 

nor  first  regokr  data  an  noted  down,  next  morning,  as  follows : 

KoHDAT,  July  1. — CKmwnMto- ;  8h.  17m.,  a.  m. 
Banmdar:  29p.  71. 
llurmemttBr:  6°. 
jDtndiMM.-  E.B.E. 

To  fdlow  the  jonmey  fully,  one  must  get  the  book,  and  sooth,  to 
aay,  Jules  Yeme  rivals  tiie  Arabian  Ni^ts  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  innermost  subterranean  worid.  The  homes  of  the  genii  and  the 
caverns  (^  Eblia  are  totally  eclipsed  by  the  natural  halls  and  palaces, 
grottos  and  domes,  that  onr  travellers  find  and  classify  according 
to  pore  geologic  science. 

We  can  cull  but  a  page  ot  two  as  we  bony  onward : 

"  The  electric  light  sparkled  gorgeously  on  the  schists,  the  lime  crys- 
tals and  old  red  sandstone  erf'  tii«  walls.  We  might  have  fancied  our- 
selves in  some  excavation  in  the  midst  of  Devonshire,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  these  peculiar  dqMwts.  Specimens  of  magpificent  mar- 
bles incmsted  the  walls,  srane  of  gray  agate  with  white  veins  ca- 
priciously etched  in  them,  and  others  flesh-colored  or  of  bri^t-yellow 
speckled  with  red  flakes,  and,  &rther  on,  varieties  of  sombre  egriot, 
in  which  the  calcareous  formations  stood  out  in  vivid  tints." 

At  lengtl^  as  they  preea  fiuthcr  on,  they  plunge  down,  down  by 
a  spiral  winding  way  into  the  primitive  deposits,  their  gallery  growing 
broader  and  brighter,  trot  the  heat  increasing,  and  their  supply  of 
water  giving  ont  The  profeseor,  however,  has  strength  and  courage 
for  an  emergencies,  and  sustuns  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  oom- 
paniona.  The  desperate  famit  for  water,  the  cutting  through  of  a 
granite  wall  to  reach  it,  and  tlKir  wild  enjoyment  when  it  is  found, 
are  st^ierfoly  narrated.  Hans,  the  stolid,  steady,  brave,  untiring  Ice- 
lander, is  a  great  diancter,  in  lus  way,  and  the  reader  gets  attached 
to  him. 

Their  mod  now  Uea  along  spirals,  horizontals,  and  verticals,  but 
dowsward,  ever  nearer  to  the  centre.' 

On  the  IStli  of  July  they  were  tWenty-one  miles  boieatb  the  level 
of  the  surface  seas,  and  in  the  finest  health  and  spirits.  On  the  18th 
they  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  southwest  of  the  base  of 
Sneffels,  and  forty-eight  miles  in  perpendicular  d^th,  or  at  the  limit 
of  the  crust  assigned  to  our  planet  by  some  astronomers.  Of  course, 
they  were  living  witnesses  of  the  erroneous  deductioDS  that  ascribe  a 
beat  of  fifteen  hundred  degrees  to  that  depth  1 

Axel  gets  lost  by  branching  into  the  wrong  descending  gallery, 
and  here  the  author  has  an  opportunity  to  put  forth  fancy  and  science 
together,  in  a  series  of  intensely  dramatic  episodes.  He  does  it,  we 
need  hardly  say,  with  fine  effect,  and,  at  length,  after  thrilling  perils, 
the  party  is  safely  reunited. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  a  paragraph  of  description,  from  the 
chapter  where  their  arrival  in  the  interior  vorld  is  richly  detailed : 

"  A  vast  sheet  of  water,  the  be^ning  of  a  lake  or  an  ocean, 
extended  beyond  my  range  of  vision.  The  shore,  which  was  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  received  the  last  caresses  of  the 
waves  on  an  expanse  of  fine  sand  sparkling  with  golden  light,  and 
bestrewn  widi  those  little  shells  in  which  the  first  beings  of  the 
creation  lived.  The  billows  broke  upon  it  with  the  sonorous  mur- 
mur peculiar  to  immense  enclosed  spaces,  and  a  light  spray,  tossed  by 
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the  caprice  of  s  pbyftil  breeie,  flecked  my  face.  Upon  this  sli^tly- 
sloping  beach,  at  about  one  hundred  fathoms  fVom  the  margbi  of  the 
waters,  the  last  spurs  of  enonnous  rocky  ridges  shaded  off  and  disap- 
peared in  the  level,  while  the  gigantic  masses  behind  them  ascended 
to  immeasurable  heights.  Some  of  them,  rending  the  shore  with  their 
sharp  crests,  formed  capes  and  promontories  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of 
the  surf..  Farther  on,  the  eye  could  trace  their  huge  outlines  clearly 
profiled  against  the  misty  background  of  the  horizon. 

"  It  was  indeed  an  ocean,  with  the  capricious  contours  of  terrestrial 
coasts,  but  solitary  and  fearfully  wild  of  aspect. 

"  If  I  foun({  no  difficulty  in  surveying  even  the  distant  features  of 
this  scene,  it  was  because  a  very  peculiar  light  illuminated  its  mi- 
nutest details.  It  was  not  the  light  of  the  sun  with  its  brilliant 
sheaves  of  glowing  beams  and  broadening  golden  rays,  nor  the  vague 
and  pallid  sheen  of  the  satellite  that  merely  reflects  his  splendor  with- 
out his  heat !  No !  The  illominating  power  of  this  light ;  its  tremulous 
diffusion ;  its  clear,  dry  whiteness ;  the  slight  elevation  of  its  tempera- 
ture; its  brightness,  in  reality  superior  to  that  of  the  moon,  indi- 
cated a  purely  electric  origin.  It 
was  a  sort  of  continuous  aurora 
borealia,  or  some  such  cosmic 
phenomenon,  that  filled  this  cav- 
ern, huge  enough  to  hold  an 
ocean. 

"  The  vault  that  hung  over  my 
head — the  sky,  if  you  will  call  it 
80 — seemed  to  be  made  up  of  im- 
mense clouds,  or  movable  and 
changing  vapors,  which,  no  doubt, 
by  the  effect  of  condensation,  de- 
scended at  stated  periods  in  tor- 
rents of  rain.  I  would  have  thought 
that  under  so  strong  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  evaporation 
of  water  could  not  take  place, 
and  yet,  by  some  natural  reason 
that  escaped  me,  there  were  heavy 
clouds  suspended  in  the  air.  But 
it  was '  fine  weather '  at  the  time. 
The  electric  flashes  produced  the 
most  surprising  play  of  light  on 
the  fai^up  doads;  intense  shad- 
ows describe  themselves  on  the 
lower  volutes  of  these  cloudy  pil- 
lars, and,  from  time  to  time,  a  ray 
of  remarkable  power  would  dart 
through  to  us  between  two  dis- 
jointed masses.  But,  still,  this 
was  not  the  sun,  for  there  was 
no  heat  with  its  light,  and  the 
effect  was  dull  and  profoundly 
saddening.  I  felt  above  me,  in- 
stead of  a  glittering  flrmament  of 
stars,  a  granite  vault  beyond  those' 
clouds,  crushing  me  down  widi 
all  its  weight,  and  not  yieldiqg 
space  enough,  vast  as  it  seemed,  for  the  least  ambitious  of  the  satel- 
lites." 

It  was  like  a  weird  sojourn  in  some  distant  planet,  this  visit  to  the 
central  world !  But  the  sky  and  light  were  no  stranger  than  the  fiora 
and  fauna  of  the  place.  Forests  of  mushrooms,  as  tall  as  earthly 
palm-trees ;  lycopodia,  one  hundred  feet  high ;  arborescent  ferns,  as 
lolly  as  our  pines — in  fine,  all  the  plants  of  the  second  cosmic  period, 
or  period  of  transition,  were  there ;  while  the  bones  of  the  mastodon 
and  the  megatherium  lay  scattered  about 

However,  there  were  living  creatures  as  well  as  fossUs  in  thdr 
nmghborhood,  and  something  still  more  interesting,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  subjoined  paragraphs : 

"Suddenly,  I  halted,  and  laid  my  hand  on  my  uncle's  arm  to  hold 
him  back.  The  diffiised  electric  li^t  enabled  me  to  distinguish  the 
smallest  objects  in  the  depths  of  the  thickets.    I  had  thought  that  L 

Haw Not  really,  I  dvi  see  huge  shapes  moving  under  the  trees. 

Yes;  there  were  gigantic  animals,  a  whole  herd  of  mastodons,  not 
fossil,  but  alive,  and  like  those  of  which  the  remains  were  found  in  the 
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swamps  of  Ohio,  in  1801.  I  could  perodv«  the'  trunks  of  these  enor- 
mous creatures  twisting  in  and  out  under  the  trees  like  a  legira  of 
serpents,  and  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  their  long  tusks,  as  thdr  ivorv 
points  tore  the  old  bolls  and  branches  of  the  trees.  The  boughs 
crackled,  and  masses  of  foliage  stripped  from  them  rapidly  disap- 
peared down  the  throats  of  the  immense  animals." 

The  uncle,  undismayed,  as  ever,  proposes  to  push  on  through  the 
aatediluviaa  forest,  but  is  restrained  by  Axel,  who  remarks  that  no 
human  behig  could  brave  the  wrath  of  such  monsters. 

"•No  human  behigf '  responded  the  doctor,  lowering  his  voice. 
'Yon  are  mistaken,  Aicl  Look,  look  yonder !  I  think  I  see  a  living 
being,  a  creature  of  our  own  species — a  man.' 

"I  looked,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  however,  and  determined 
to  push  my  incredulity  to  the  last  extreme.  But,  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  had  to  yield  to  the  evidence  before  me ;  for  tiiere,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  fh>m  us,  leaning  on  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  oowris-tree, 
was  a  human  form,  a  Proteus  of  these  subterranean  regions,  a  ne« 
s(Hi  of  Neptune,  tending  the  numberless  troop  of  mastodons. 

"  Immanii  pecorit  eudot,  im- 
mamor  iptef 

"  Yes,  immanior  ijne.  We  no 
longer  had  before  us  the  fossil 
man  whose  remains  we  had  pre- 
viously discovered  among  the 
other  bones,  but  a  giant  fit  to 
mastw  the  monsters  around  him. 
His  stature  surpassed  twelve  feet 
Bis  head,  which  was  as  large  and 
massive  as  that  of  a  buffalo,  was 
nearly  hidden  by  dishevelled  misii- 
es  of  unkempt  hair.  It  might 
have  been  called  a  regular  mane, 
like  that  of  the  primeval  ages. 
He  brandished  a  huge  bough,  that 
seemed  a  befitting  crook  for  this 
antediluvian  shepherd. 

"  For  a  moment  we  stood  thetf 
stupefied  and  motionless.  But  the 
giant  might  see  us — prudence  die- 
tated  immediate  flight. 

" '  Ciome,  come  I '  I  excUmed, 
dragging  my  uncle  away;  and, 
for  the  first  ^e,  he  consented  to 
be  overruled. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  this  re rr 
formidable  enemy." 

But  their  experience  of  the 
antediluvian  life  was  not  to  be  lim- 
ited to  skeletons  of  the  huge  crea- 
tures that  had  roamed  in  those 
days  ;  having  built  a  raft  of  fossil 
wood  not  yet  mineralized  enough 
to  sink,  the  party  embark  on  the 
interior  ocean,  and  are  caught  in 
a  terrific  electrical  storm. 


Here  comes  in  a  grand  description,  which  the  limits  of  our  sketch 
will  not  permit  us  to  reproduce.  But  the  most  striking  episode  of  all 
is  a  fearful  combat,  of  which  they  were  made  the  unwilling  witnesses. 
They  have  caught  all  kinds  of  antediluvian  fish,  and  had  their  best 
iron  anchor  gnawed  by  the  still  harder  teeth  of  submarine  monsters, 
worse  than  any  that  have  challenged  the  pen-prowess  of  Victor  Hugo. 
At  length,  they  come  to  this : 

"  Tuetday,  Avgutt  18<A. — ^Evening  came,  or,  rather,  the  moment 
when  drowsiness  weighed  down  our  eyelids,  for  there  is  no  ni^t  on 
this  ocean,  and  the  pitiless  light  continues  to  fatigue  our  eyes  as 
thou||i  we  were  sailing  under  the  sun  of  the  Arctic  seas.  Hans  was 
at  the  helm,  and  during  his  watch  I  fell  asleep. 

"  Two  hours  later,  a  terrible  shock  awoke  me.    The  raft  had  been 
lifted  out  of  the  water  with  tremendous  force,  and  flung  twenty 
fathoms  away. 
.    " '  What's  that  ? '  asked  my  uncle,  hurriedly.    '  Have  we  struck  ? ' 

"  Hans  pointed  to  a  blackish  mass,  rising  and  falHng  on  tiie  waves, 
two  hundred  fathoms  ttam  us.    I  looked  and  shouted  in  a  breath. 
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" '  It's  an  enoimoos  bear  t ' 

"'Tea,'  assented  mj  uncle; 
'and  there,  lookt  is  a  monstrous 
sca-luaid.' 

"  'And,  farther  on,  a  tremen- 
dous crocodile !  See  its  huge  jaws 
and  the  rows  of  teeth  in  them ! 
Afa!  he's  off!' 

"'A  whale  I  a  whale  1'  ex- 
claimed the  professor.  '  I  Bee  his 
immense  fins  and  tail.  Look  at 
the  air  and  water  he  throws  from 
his  nostrils!' 

"  In  fact,  there  were  two  tall 
cslomns  of  spray  shooting  op 
abore  the  surface  of  the  sea.  We 
Mt  there  dumb,  astounded  and 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  this  troop 
of  marine  monsters.  They  were 
of  supernatural  dimensions,  and 
the  least  of  them  could  have 
crashed  the  raft  to  atoms  with  a 
single  touch  of  his  teeth.  Hans 
nnted  to  pat  the  helm  hard  down 
and  get  out  of  so  dangerous  a 
neighborhood  as  soon  as  possible, 
but,  on  looking  around,  he  saw, 
in  the  other  quarter,  enemies  just 
as  formidable,  and,  among  them, 
a  tortoise  forty  feet  broad,  and  a 
nerpent  thirty  feet  long,  darting 
his  head  above  the  waves. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  escape. 
The  reptiles  approached;  ,they 
whirled  about  the  raft  irith  a 
speed  which  the  swiftest  railway- 
trains  could  not  rival,  tracing  con- 
centric circles  nearer  and  nearer 
as  they  did  so.  I  had  caught  up 
myrifie.  But  what  effect  would 
a  bullet  have  upon  the  scales  that 
covered  the  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals* I' 

"We  were  mute  with  terror. 
The  monsters  came  closer  and 
closer — on  one  side  the  crocodile, 
on  the  other  the  serpent  The 
teat  of  the  troop  had  disappeared. 
I  WIS  about  to  fire,  but  Hans 
stopped  me  with  a  gesture.  The 
two  creatures  passed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  fathoms  from  the 
nft,  rushing  at  each  otiier,  and 
their  fiiry  prevented  them  from 
eeeing  us  at  all. 

"The  combat  was  joined  a 
hundred  finthoms  from  us,  and  we 
coold  distinctly  see  the  two  mon- 
sters struggling  with  each  other. 

"But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
now  I  could  observe  the  other 
animals  coming  to  take  part  in 
the  fi^t — the  bear,  the  whale, 
the  lizard,  and  the  tortoise,  for  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  them  every 
moment  I  pointed  them  out  to 
the  Icelander.  But  he  shook  his 
head  dissentingly  and  mnrmar- 
ed: 

"'Tva.' 

"'What!  only  two?'  I  shouted. 
'  He  says  that  there  are  only  two 
animals  yonder—' 

" '  He  is  right ! '  exoUiimed  my 
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imcle,  who  had  kqit  his  spy-glass 
to  his  eye  all  the  time. 

" '  Incredible  I '  I  retorted. 

" '  Yes !  but  true ;  for  the  first 
of  those  monsters  has  the  muzzle 
of  a  bear,  the  head  of  a  lizard, 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  and  that 
is  why  we  were  mistakeiL  It  is 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
antediluvian  reptiles — the  ichthy. 
oiaunu/'  . 

"'And  the  other?' 

" '  The  other  is  a  serpent,  con- 
cealed in  the  shell  of  a  tortoise, 
the  first  creature's  dreaded  enemy, 
the  plesiosaunis ! ' 

"  Hans  had  been  right  There 
were  only  two  monsters  agitating 
the  waters,  and  I  had  before  me 
the  most  frightful  denizens  of  the 
primitive  oceans.  I  could  see  the 
blood-red  eye  of  the  ichthyosau- 
nu  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  Na- 
ture bestowed  upon  that  monster 
an  optical  apparatus  of  extreme 
power,  capable  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  water  at  the  great 
depths  it  inhabited.  It  was  very 
properly  called  the  whale  of  the 
sanrians,  for  it  had  the  speed  and 
dimensions  of  the  real  whale.  The 
one  before  me  did  not  measure 
less  than  one  hundred  feet,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge  of  his  size  when 
he  threw  the  vertical  fins  of  his 
tail  high  out  of  the  water.  His 
jaw  was  enormous,  and  naturalists 
assign  to  the  species  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
teeth. 

"The  plesiosaunis,  a  serpent 
with  a  cylindrical  trunk,  had  a 
short  tail  and  claws  or  flippers, 
arranged  like  oars.  His  body  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  shell,  and 
his  neck,  which  was  as  flexible  as 
a  swan's,  stood  up  erect  thirty  feet 
above  the  waves ! 

"  These  monsters  attacked  each 
other  with  indescribable  Airy^ 
throwing  up  a  swell  on  the  sur- 
face that  reached  the  raft,  and 
tossed  it  with  such  violence,  that 
twenty  times  we  were  on  the  point 
of  upsetting.  At  last  we  heard 
hisinng  sotmds  of  the  most  un- 
paralleled intensity.  The  two  crea- 
tures were  in  the  death-grapple. 
They  were  so  twisted  together, 
that  we  could  not  distinguish 
them,  and  we  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  the  rage  of  the  vic- 
tor. 

"  One  hour — two  hours  passed. 
The  struggle  continued  with  the 
same  fiiry.  The  combatants  ap- 
proached the  raft  and  receded  from 
it,  by  turns,  while  we  remained 
motionless  but  ready  to  fire. 

"  Suddenly,  ichthyosaurus  and 
plesiosaunis  disappeared,  making 
a  veritable  maelstrom  in  the  waves 
at  the  spot  where  they  went  down. 
Many  njnutes  elasped  without  our 
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Meiog  them  agais.  Ww  tbdr  combat  to  tenninate  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea? 

"AU  at  once,  a  hage  head  darts  abcvethtfiirflMr  Itbttatofthe 
pleaioaaarni.  The  monster  Is  mortally  woonded,  and  nam  we  can  per- 
eeiTC  only  hi*  eDormoas  shell,  bat  his  kag  neck  rbea,  fitUa,  cooxa  np 
again,  benda,  writhes,  aad  lashes  the  wsres  fikc  a  trcmendooa  whip. 
The  water  was  dashed  in  foam  and  spray  to  a  great  distance.  We  were 
blinded  by  it.  Bat,  at  langth,  the  agoay  of  tbc  reptile  was  nearly  orer, 
his  motions  relaxed,  his  contortions  di«d  sway  and  fait  long  aerpeotin* 
body  lay  stretched  oat  an  inert  mass  upon  the  sorface  of  the  sea,  wUdi 
was  now  permitted  to  subside  into  its  ordinary  calm." 

After  an  episode  so  agreeable  as  tUs,  the  landing  npon  any  shore 
was  not  to  be  despised,  and  our  travellers  were  in  U^  spirits  wImd 
they  at  length  raached  the  farther  limit  of  the  great  central  sea. 

They  find  a  contionatlon  there  of  the  ardied  way  that  they  had  left 
on  the  other  side,  and  conjectnre  that  it  is  the  proper  passage  for  them 
to  follow.  But,  it  is  blocked  op  by  a  ftllen  bowlder,  which  they  pro- 
oeed  toaineand  blast  witha  tremendoDS  chaif^of  gmt-GOttoo.  Pro- 
fessor Lidcnbrock  and  Hans  have  placed  thenselrea  apon  the  raft  dose 
to  the  nd^boring  strand,  while  Axel  Bgbts  the  match  of  th«  blast 
they  have  prepared.  Axel  then  joins  the  reat  <A  the  party  and  the 
raft  is  swiftly  paddled  to  a  distance  from  the  opening.  Tha  profeasor 
held  his  watch  in  liis  hand. 

" '  Fire  minates  more  I '  sud  he.    '  Fonr  more.    Three  more.' 

"  Hy  poise  was  240  per  minute ! 

"  *  Two  more !    One  I    Crmnble,  ye  gnnite  raoimtains  I ' 

"  What  occurred  at  that  moment  ?  As  for  the  noise  of  the  explodon, 
I  don't  think  that  I  heard  it;  bnt  the  ccmformation  of  the  rooks  sud- 
denly changed  wliile  I  gazed  at  them,  and  opened  Dkc  a  cnrtain.  I 
saw  a  fiithomless  abyss  yawn  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  shore,  while 
the  sea,  taken  on  the  instant  with  a  vertigo,  was,  in  a  moment,  bnt  an 
enormous  billow,  on  whose  erest  the  raft  stood  np  perpeitdicn- 
larly." 

The  blast  had  not  only  blown  away  the  rock  that  blocked  the  pas- 
sage, but  had  bnrst  through  a  partition  tlist  separated  the  waters  irom 
some  tremendous  chasm  below,  and  raft,  travellers,  sea,  and  all  rush 
down  into  it  together. 

This  leads  to  the  last  stage  of  this  highly  picturesque  journey,  and 
in  order  that  such  fair  beginnings  should  not  end  more  tamely,  the  pro- 
fessor and  hia  companions  are  finally  cast  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
active  volcano  of  Stromboli  I 

When  they  get  back  to  Hamburg,  the  general  winding-up  of  the 
journey  is  hugely  pleasant,  and  the  joyous  Axel  recounts  it  in  bis  own 
fashion: 

"  From  that  day  forth,"  says  he,  "  my  uncle  was  the  hairiest  of 
savants,  and  I  the  happiest  of  men,  for  '  Orailben,'  my  pretty  yii> 
land  girl,  abdicating  her  position  as  a  mere  pupil,  took  her  rank  in  the 
house  in  Eonigsstrasse  in  the  double  quality  of  niece  and  wife.  It  is 
Bseless  to  add  that  her  uncle  was  the  illustrious  Professor  Otto  Lidcn- 
brock, corresponding  member  of  all  the  scientific,  geographical,  and 
mineralogical  societies  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe." 

Our  readers  hare  made  many  more  tedious  jaunts  and  with  infinitely 
less  amusing  episodes  and  solid  instruction  than  the^  would  find  with 
such  a  companion  as  Jules  Verne  in  a  "  Trip  to  the  Centre  of  the 
Earth." 


RUSSIAN  POPULAR  LEGENDS. 
By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 

WHEN  the  autumn  has  passed  away,  and  die  losg  winter  even- 
ings are  at  hand,  the  younger  inhabitants  of  every  Baasian 
village  begin  to  organize  a  series  of  social  gatherings.  During  the  fine 
weather  they  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  out  of  doors  for  the  strange 
mixture  of  grave  dance  with  wailing  song,  styled  the  Kkoiynd;  but 
when  the  days  become  short  and  the  air  grows  dkOl,  they  exdiange 
that  diversion  for  the  livelier  entertainment  of  the  AeirfjwBw.  In  this 
all  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  village  share,  meeting  together 
in  each  other's  cottages  by  turns,  nominally  for  the  pnrpoee  of  carry- 
ing on  some  description  of  handiwork,  bnt  really  by  way  of  passing  a 
sociable  evening.  Married  people  are  exdoded  from  it,  as  dall  and 
prosaic  companions,  and  the  young  folks  d«*ot«  their  enetgies  to  mak- 
ing the  hours  fly  fast,  pasung  the  time  in  sin^ng,  dandng,  and  story- 
telling.   The  Russian  peasant  seldom  indulges  in  very  demonstrative 


gayety ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  merriment  within  the  cottages  in  wMch 
tlieae  KwidyrfH  are  held,  poor  as  they  generally  are,  and  dimly  lighted 
by  pine  splinters,  aad  depi  easing  as  is  the  scene  outside,  when  the 
Undscape,  (ar  as  the  eye  can  sec  on  every  side,  is  one  dreary  waste  of 
levd  snow,  and  the  <«Iy  sosnd  which  breaks  the  silence  of  tbs  ni^t 
is  the  melancholy  howBng-of  the  wolves. 

At  sndi  meetings  as  these,  the  thatka,  or  tale,  is  in  great  request, 
varied  by  the  prorerbe,  riddlea,  and  sage  sayings  of  which  the  SUvonie 
peoplea  possess  so  rich  a  tHon.  Of  these  talcs  several  eoUeetions 
have  been  made,  which  possess  no  slight  interest,  especially  for  stu- 
dents of  folk-lore.  The  stories  told  at  the  winter  evening  gatherings 
of  the  young  people  are  for  the  most  part,  as  might  nstoraliy  be  ex- 
pected, of  a  U^t  and  Bvely  cast ;  but  those  which  exist  in  the  mem- 
oriea  c^  their  seniors  are  of  a  more  varied  nature,  aad  serve  to  ilhs- 
trate  many  a  point  in  the  Rnssian  peasant's  career,  many  a  torn  in  Us 
way  of  thinking.  And  in  no  country  have  greater  pains  been  taken 
than  in  Bnsaa  to  collect  and  preserve  these  fragments  of  popular  fictioa, 
many  of  them  highly  valuable  refics  of  a  past  age,  and  nowhere  has 
research  proved  more  suecessfU.  Some  of  the  collectors,  such  as  MX. 
Maksinof^  Takushkin,  Bezsonof^  and  others,  have  carried  their  en- 
thnsiaam  so  &r  as  to  go  wandering  about  the  country  in  the  guise  of 
pedlars  or  of  peasants,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  common  people,  and  indaec  them  unreservedly  to  produce  dior 
hoarded  treasures  of  legend  and  of  song.  For  the  Euasian  moiqik  is 
of  a  somewhat  snq>icioua  natore,  and  he  is  little  inclined  to  open  Ins 
heart  to  strangers  who  do  not  bdong  to  his  own  clasa. 

From  the  stories  In  prose  and  in  verse  thus  gathered  together, 
several  distinct  collections  have  been  made  and  published.  That  of 
the  BuSini,  or  historic  poems,  alone  fills  fire  large  v<dames.  Another, 
also  in  several  vohimea,  is  devoted  to  the  songs  of  the  mendicant 
minstrels  who  wander  about  the  country,  singing  them  along  the  hi|^ 
roads,  and  in  the  peasants'  hnts,  and  especially  at  church  doors,  where 
they  congregate  on  Sundays  and  sainto'  days  after  the  services  are 
over.  This  work  is  the  more  interesting,  inasmoch  as  it  contains  the 
muaie  of  many  of  the  songs,  and  faithful  portraits  of  s(ane  of  the  sing- 
ers. And  of  the  Skcaki,  or  prose  tales,  a  ec^ection  in  eight  parts  has 
been  published  by  M.  Afanasef,  one  of  the  most  zealoua  among  the 
students  of  this  branch  of  Russian  literature. 

On  the  bmlina  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  present,  the  subject 
being  one  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  antiquarians ;  and  of  the 
dcatka  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  it  has  already  been  to  some 
extent  represented  in  our  literature.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of 
tlcazki  were  translated  into  German  by  M.  Anton  Dietrich,  and  Us 
work,  for  which  Jacob  Orimm  wrote  an  introduction,  soon  afterward 
appeared  in  an  English  dress.  But  there  is  another  class  of  popular 
tales,  that  devoted  to  subjecu  in  some  way  connected  with  religiim, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  wenow  propose  to  call  the  reader's  attention. 

The  »katka,  or  tele,  and  Mbefiema,  at  song,  date  from  prehistoric 
and  heathenish  times,  but  the  Itgenda,  or  serious  legend,  and  the  ttikh, 
or  religious  poem,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  composed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Kossia.  Sometimes,  however,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  older  form  of  belief  is  clearly  perceptible  in  them,  their  in- 
oongruous  nature  showing  that  they  were  moulded  or  modified  during 
that  period  in  which  the  Russians  were  styled  by  their  old  annalist  a 
"  two-faitfaed  "  people.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
the  pagan  tkazka  sometimes  passed  into  the  Christian  Itgenda,  and  the 
piema  into  the  Mlikk  ;  but  the  utterances  of  these  proselytes  were  not 
always  either  as  orthodox  or  as  edifying  as  might  have  been  desired. 
For  a  specimen  of  the  confiised  ideas  they  inculcated  with  respect  to 
sacred  history,  we  may  refer  to  the  legend  of  Just  Noah. 

Originally,  it  says,  the  garden  of  Eden  was  placed  under  the  car* 
of  a  blind  man  and  a  man  without  hands.  But  the  devil  came  and 
indnced  them  to  rob  the  apple-tree  which  was  there,  telling  the  band- 
less  man  to  shake  it,  and  the  bUnd  man  to  feel  about  for  the  iallen 
froit  Then  the  Lord  came  and  turned  them  both  out  of  Paradise, 
aad  afterward  created  Just  Xoah,  "  that  there  might  be  justice  in  the 
world."  And  the  dog  was  set  to  wateh  over  Noah,  and  to  prevent  any 
one  from  seeing  him.  Bat  the  devil  came  and  insisted  on  looking  at 
Noah,  saying  to  the  dog,  which  had  been  created  without  hair,  "  I  will 
give  yon  a  warm  coat ;  die  winters  will  come,  the  frost  will  set  in,  but 
yon  win  not  then  want  a  bouse  to  live  in."  So  the  dog  received  ite 
coat,  and  let  the  devil  look  at  Noah.  Then  the  devil  spat  over  Noah, 
who  became  "  blue,  aad  green,  and  miserable — a  sight  to  look  at." 
On  that  account  the  dog  was  cursed,  and  forbidden  ever  to  enter  a 
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cborcb — a  prohibition  which  holds  good  to  the  present  day.  The  le- 
gend goes  on  to  relate  how  Eve  was  created  from  one  of  Noah's  ribs, 
and  how  she  induced  him  to  taste  forbidden  fruit,  and  how  he  and  she 
were  in  consequence  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  how,  afterward,  the  Lord 
told  Noah  that  in  three  years  a  great  flood  would  take  place,  and  com- 
manded him  to  make  an  ark.  Koah  obeyed,  and  worked  hard  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  ark  was  finished.  The 
devil  was  completely  puzzled,  but  at  last  he  went  to  Eve,  who  was  also 
T«i7  oorioua  to  know  what  her  husband  was  dcnng,  and  told  her  how 
to  act.  So  when  Noah  came  back  from  Us  work,  and  asked  for  some- 
tliing  to  drink,  she  gave  him  strong  kwass,  and  he  became  garrulous, 
and  told  her  what  be  was  engaged  upon.  The  next  morning,  when  he 
went  to  look  at  his  work,  he  foond  that  Ae  devil  had  knocked  it  to 
pi«eei.  So  he  had  to  begin  all  over  again.  When  it  was  finished,  the 
flood  came,  and  the  devil  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  ark.  This 
he  knew  he  could  not  do  unless  Noah  should  happen  to  swear.  So  be 
again  enlisted  Eve's  services,  and  induced  her  to  be  so  late  in  embark- 
ing; that  Noah  lost  his  temper,  and  swore.  Immediately  the  devil 
jaiiq>ed  on  board,  in  the  form  of  a  mouse.  Getting  into  a  dark  cor- 
ner, he  gnawed  and  gnawed  until  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the  timbers. 
Hie  ark  must  have  foundered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hedgehog,  which 
staffed  ap  the  leak  with  its  head— on  which  account  it  is  honored  by 
the  people  in  Russia  to  this  day — and  ultimatdy  the  whole  party,  the 
devO  included,  came  safely  to  dry  land. 

If  tbe  whole  of  U.  Afanasef 's  collection  had  been  of  as  little  edi- 
iying  a  natare  as  this  legend.  The  opposition  offered  in  some  quarters 
to  its  publication  might  not  have  been  unreasonable.  But  the  legends 
Inehided  in  It  seldom  deal  with  sacred  history,  and  they  generally  convey 
a  tolerably  respectable  moral.  The  duty  on  which  they  lay  most  stress  is 
that  of  being  charitable,  and  their  &vorite  topic  is  the  different  man- 
aer  in  which  Providence  deals  with  benevolence  and  churlishness.  As 
«  good  specimen  of  the  stories  of  this  class,  that  of  "  The  Poor  Wid- 
tm  "  nay  be  selected,  one  which  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  shows 
no  traces  of  the  humoroas  spirit  that  pervades  many  of  its  oom- 
panions.  According  to  popular  Slavonic  tradition,  Christ  still  visits 
the  earth  from  time  to  time  in  human  form.  Sometimes  alone,  at 
other  times  accompanied  by  some  of  the  apoeties,  but  always  clad  in 
the  dress  of  a  beggar,  He  wanders  about  the  world,  punishing  the 
proud  and  hard  of  heart,  and  assisting  the  poor  and  afflicted.  It  is 
especially  between  Easter  and  Ascension-Day  that  these  wanderings 
take  place.  During  one  of  them,  in  tlie  story  in  question,  Christ  and 
-the  twelve  apostles  arrive  one  night  at  a  village,  and  ask  for  shelter  at 
llie  home  of  a  rich  peasant  But  he  refuses,  telling  them  to  go  to 
{be  cottage  over  the  way.  "  There  is  a  widow  living  there  who  takes 
beggars  in ;  go  to  her."  So  they  go  and  ask  her  for  a  mght's  lodging. 
Kow,  the  widow  is  very  poor,  having  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mor- 
•d  ef  bread  and  a  handful  of  flour,  and  a  cow  which  gives  no  milk, 
£w  it  has  not  yet  calved.  But  riie  cheetiiiUy  admits  the  applicants, 
and  sets  before  them  the  morsel  of  bread ;  and  they  eat  and  are  satis- 
fled,  and  there  remain  over  ever  so  many  fragments.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  old  womto  sends  for  the  handful  of  floor  to  make  pancakes  of, 
■md  it  also  becomes  miraculoBsly  increased.  Her  guests  thank  her, 
and  take  leave.  As  they  go  along,  a  wolf  comes  to  meet  them,  and 
b^s  for  something  to  eat  "  Go  to  the  widow's  house,"  says  the  Sav- 
ioar;  "kill  her  cow  and  eat."  Then  the  apostles  wonder  and  re- 
monstrate, saying,  "  She  received  and  fed  us  so  kindly ;  she  was  look- 
ing forward  with  such  pleasure  to  baring  a  calf  from  her  cow ;  she 
-would  have  had  milk  enough  to  support  the  whole  family."  But 
OliriBt  replies,  "  So  it  must  be  ;  "  and  the  wolf  breaks  into  the  wid- 
ow's bam  and  kills  her  cow.  And,  when  the  old  woman  hears  what 
baa  happened,  she  humbles  herself  and  says,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  has  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  His  wllL"  The  seeming  beggars  go 
a  little  &rther  on,  and  find  a  bag  ftill  of  money.  Christ  orders  H  to 
sell  into  the  rich  peasant's  fiumyard.  Again  the  aposties  remonstrate, 
aaying  it  would  be  better  to  send  the  money  to  the  poor  widow.  B«t 
again  they  are  told  that  "  it  must  be  so ; "  and  the  bag  rolls  to  (be 
feet  of  the  churlish  peasant,  who  stores  it  away  with  a  discontented 
air,  thinking  "  the  Lord  might  jost  as  well  have  sent  a  couple  of 
Oem."  Toward  mid-day  the  aposties  grow  thirsty,  and  ask  fpr  water. 
Ibeir  Master  directs  them  to  a  neighboring  spring,  but  when  they  come 
to  it  they  find  it  swarming  with  frogs  and  toads  and  snakes,  and  its 
waters  foul  and  fetid.  So  they  come  back  without  slaking  their  thirst 
A  Bttie  forther  on,  Christ  points  out  another  spring  to  them,  and  this 
flhey  find  fUl  of  pure  water,  cool  and  sweet,  and  around  grow  won- 


drous trees,  on  which  heavenly  birds  are  singing.  When  they  return, 
they  are  asked  why  they  have  tarried' so  long.  "We  have  only  been 
away  three  minutes,"  is  their  reply.  Then  the  Lord  says,  "  Not  three 
minutes,  but  three  whole  years,  have  you  spent  there.  As  it  was  in 
the  first  spring,  so  will  it  be  ill  for  the  rich  peasant  in  the  next  world ; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  second,  so  will  it  be  well  in  the  next  world  for  the 
poor  widow." 

Another  striking  story,  relating  to  the  life  to  come,  is  that  of 
Christ's  brother,  which  tells  how  a  young  man,  who  had  a  very  close- 
fisted  mother,  went  to  church  one  Easter  Sunday  with  a  supply  of 
Easter  eggs  for  the  b^gars.  But,  after  he  had  given  away  all  iiis 
^gs,  he  found  that  there  still  remained  one  beggar  to  whom  he  had 
made  no  present,  so  he  invited  him  home  to  dinner.  But  his  mother 
was  angry,  and  refused  to  sit  down  to  table  with  the  beggar,  so  be  and 
bis  guest  bad  to  dine  alone.  After  dinner  (hey  lay  down  to  rest,  and 
the  young  man  saw  that  the  beggar  wore  a  cross  which  burnt  like 
fire.  So  he  asked  his  guest  to  exchange  crosses  irith  him,  and  to 
accept  him  as  a  "  brother  of  the  cross."  This  the  beggar  did,  and 
then  invited  hb  entertainer  to  dine  with  him  two  days  after.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  Tuesday  the  young  man  set  out  on  bis  journey,  going  on 
till  he  came  to  a  certain  cross  road,  and  there,  in  accordance  with  the 
beggar's  instructions,  asking  for  the  blessing  of  God.  On  that  a  path 
opened  before  him,  which  eventually  led  bim  to  Paradiseu  Before  he 
had  followed  it  far  he  heard  the  voices  of  many  children  calling  to 
him,  and  they  sud,  "  0  Christ's  brother,  say  to  Christ  for  us — have  we 
to  suffer  long  f  "  A  little  further  on  he  saw  a  band  of  girls  pouring 
water  from  one  well  into  another,  and  they,  too,  addressed  him  in  the 
same  words.  Lastly,  he  saw  a  fence,  and  supporting  it  were  a  number 
of  old  men,  all  covered  with  slime  and  ooze,  and  they  also  cried  to  him, 
"  0  Christ's  brother,  say  to  Christ  for  us — have  we  long  to  suffer  ?  " 
Soon  after  that  he  met  the  old  beggar -man  who  had  invited  him. 
"  And  then  only  did  the  peasant  perceive  that  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  'Why,  Lord,  do  the  children  suffer?'  'Their 
mothers  cursed  them  while  they  were  in  the  womb ;  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  come  into  Facadise.'  *  And  the  ^Is  1 '  '  They  used  to 
sell  milk,  and  they  poflVvter  into  the  milk ;  now  they  will  have  to 
draw  water  forever.*  '  And  the  old  men  ? '  '  When  they  lived  in 
the  white  world,  they  used  to  say,  "Only  let  us  live  well  in  this 
world,  and  no  matter  about  the  world  to  come ;  even  if  we  prop  a 
fence."  And  now  they  will  have  to  support  that  fence  forever.' 
Then  Christ  led  the  young  man  into  Paradise,  where  a  place  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  the  peasant  did  not  want  to  go  away." 
But  some  time  afterward  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  in  hell,  and  he 
implored  that  she  might  be  pardoned.  So  he  was  told  to  make  a 
rope  out  of  hemp  dust,  asd  when  be  had  gone  on  making  it  for 
thirty  years,  Christ  told,i^  he  had  worked  enough  for  his  mother, 
and  might  now  take  he*;, out  of  helL  "So  the  son  let  down  the  rope 
to  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  in  boiling  pitch.  The  rope  didn't 
bum,  so  God  willed  I  The  son  pulled  his  mother  quite  out,  and  had 
already  got  hold  of  her  by  the  head,  when  she  screamed  out  at  him, 
*  Tou  hound,  you've  completely  choked  me ! '  Thereupon  the  rope 
broke,  and  the  sinner  fell  back  into  the  boiling  pitch.  She  was  not 
willing,'  said  Christ, '  even  here  to  restrain  her  temper;  let  her  sit  in 
hell  forever  and  ever. ' " 

Great  stress  is  always  laid  in  these  stories  on  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Church.  Out  of  a  number  of 
tales  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  following  may  be  selected,  being 
rendered  especially  noteworthy  by  the  strange  impersonation  of  a  day 
which  occurs  in  it  '  There  was  a  peasant-woman  "  who  did  not  pay 
honor  to  Mother  Friday,"  but  used  to  spin  as  nsual  upon  that  day. 
Once,  when  she  had  gone  \ja  sleep  after  dinner,  the  door  opened  and 
Mother  Friday  came  into  the  cottage,  dressed  in  a  long  white  gown, 
and  looking  terrible  angry.  And  she  took  a  handful  of  the  dust  of 
flax  from  the  floor,  poured  it  into  the  sleeper's  eyes,  and  then  went 
away  without  saying  a  word.  When  die  woman  awoke  she  could  not 
see.  Then  the  other  women  came  and  told  her  all  that  had  happened. 
So  she  began  to  pray,  saying,  "  Mother  Friday !  forgive  me !  have 
pity  on  me,  sinner  that  I  am ;  I  will  offer  you  a  candle,  and  will  not 
let  any  one  offend  you,  my  mother ! "  And  that  night  "  Mother  Friday 
came  back  and  took  the  dust  out  of  that  woman's  eyes."  The  story 
ends  with  tiie  remark,  "It  is  a  great  sin  to  offend  Mother  Fri- 
day." 

The  drunkenness  to  which  the  Russian  peasant  is  so  sadly  addicted 
naturally  forms  the  theme  of  many  of  his  popular  stories.    One  of 
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tbem  telU  how  a  certain  man  was  in  tbe  habit  of  becoming  intoxi- 
cated, and  how  one  night,  when  he  woa  coming  back  from  a  tavern,  he 
fdl  into  a  river  and  was  drowned.  Some  time  after  this  his  son 
Fetrostia  was  going  to  chorch  one  blaster  Sunday,  when  he  heard  a 
peasant-woman,  who  liad  stumbled  over  a  stone,  exclaim,  "  Why  did 
the  devil  put  you  under  my  feet?  "  Whereon  he  rebulied  her  for  using 
snch  bad  language  on  her  way  to  church.  This  pleased  the  devil, 
who  considered  that  the  woman  liad  onnecessarily  taken  his  name  in 
Tain,  so  he  appeared  to  Petnisha  in  the  form  of  a  yonng  man,  stated 
frankly  who  he  was,  and  invited  tiim  to  dinner  the  next  day,  ^ving 
Um  ftill  directions  as  to  which  road  he  must  take.  Petrusha  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  set  out  on  the  morrow,  travelling  for  three  days  till 
he  found  himself  in  a  dark  and  dreary  wood,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  a  rich  palace.  Before  he  entered  it  he  met  a  girl  who  had  been 
carried  off  thither  from  her  village,  and  she  told  him  that  it  was  the 
abode  of  devils,  and  that  his  father  was  kept  there  in  the  shape  of  a 
wretched  old  horse  used  for  carrying  wood  and  water.  Having  learned 
from  her  what  he  most  do,  he  entered  the  palace,  and  was  hospitably 
recdved  and  feasted  there.  At  the  end  of  the  banquet  the  devil  of- 
fered him  much  gold  and  silTer,  but  he  refused  to  take  any  thing 
except  the  old  horse  wiiieh  was  his  father.  Having  obtained  it  he 
went  his  way,  «nd  on  his  arrival  at  home,  still  following  the  friendly 
(^'s  instructions,  he  took  off  the  leaden  cross  he  wore,  waved  it  three 
times  round  the  horse,  and  then  hung  it  romid  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
which  immediately  became  a  man.  Petrosha  rec<^n!zed  his  father 
and  led  him  into  die  cotttage.  The  old  man  lived  happily  after  that 
for  many  years,  bnt  never  to  his  dying  day  wopid  he  touch  bo  much 
as  a  drop  of  brandy. 

[to  bs  cohtikvbd.] 


WHICH? 

GRAND  Lady  Mildred  had  lovers  a  score ; 
Up  at  the  castle  they  thiflnged  her  door. 
Beauty  was  hers,  and  a  mine  of  gold ; 
But  her  smile  and  her  heart  were  icy  cold. 

Down  at  the- village,  poor  little  Kate 
Had  but  one  lover,  of  low  estate. 
AU  that  she  had  of  wealth  to  impart 
Was  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  tender  heart 

Came  Lady  Mildred's  suitors — and  went ; 
Tears  rolled  away,  and  her  charms  were  spent 
Hanghtier  grew  she  and  colder  still, 
So  that  all  her  splendor  was  void  and  chilL 

In  a  humble  home  Kate  passed  her  life, 
A  doting  mother,  a  gentle  wife  ; 
Not  without  trials  and  cloudy  day>>. 
Bat  peace  was  about  her  in  all  her  wajrs. 

Grand  Lady  Mildred,  wrinkled  and  old, 
Woold  still  coquet — but  can  only  scold. 
Kate  lies  bnried  under  the  sod,  , 

Waiting  in  quiet  the  mercy  of  God. 

Would  yon  be  dragging  out  life  to  the  last. 
With  a  hopeless  fhture,  a  barren  past  ? 
Or  in  the  church-yard  tranquilly  rest, 
CSeasing  from  toil,  and  your  memory  blest  ? 

THE  «« LEVEE"  OP  NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  oommeroial  prosperity  of  Louisiana  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  transfer  of  the  FreAoh  colony  to  the  United 
States  Government,  in  1808.  The  population  of  the  province 
at  that  time  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  scattered 
for  and  wide  over  the  immense  extent  of  territory  known  as  the 


Louisiana  purchase.  The  commerce  of  Louisiana  was  first  car- 
ried on  in  Indian  canoes,  pirogues,  laUaua,  and  nondescript! 
known  as  arks  and  flat-boats;  then  followed  the  great  marine 
triumph,  the  keel-boat,  so  constructed,  that  it  might  make  t 
return  trip  from  New  Orleans  «p  th«  riter  to  the  growing 
settlements  on  the  Ohio,  by  being  "oordelled,"  or  worked  with 
oars,  against  the  ever-sweeping  current  of  the  "  Father  of 
Waters.'*'  Many  months  were  thus  patiently  and  uncompUiB- 
ingly  consumed  in  this  tedious  way  to  make  a  trip  fh>m  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville,  such  as  is  now  performed  in  four  or  five 
days.  The  wfldness  of  the  country  in  these  early  times  is  ilhts- 
trated  by  a  characteristic  advertisement,  where  the  captain  of 
a  keel-boat  uses  as  an  argument  in  fkvor  of  public  patronage 
the  statement  that  the  sides  of  his  boat  are  proof  against  mnt- 
ket  and  rifie  balls,  and  therefore  the  Indians  and  desperadoes 
who  line  the  shores  may  be  set  at  defiance. 

Steamboats,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfect 
redemption  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  a  wilderness  state, 
were  introduced  in  the  year  1812 ;  bnt  they  were  so  imperfectly 
constructed,  that  it  was  five  years  before  they  achieved  a  tri- 
umph that  created  a  favorable  public  attention.  After  that  period 
of  experiment,  disaster,  and  loss,  to  those  engaged  in  the  grest 
enterprise,  a  success  was  finally  achieved  that  stirpassed  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  th^friends  of  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  as  the  great  developing 
agent  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  valley  of  the  IQaas- 
sippi. 

At  the  time  of  the  "  transfer,"  New  Orleans  contained  eight 
thousand  inhabitants;  in  forty  years  it  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  cities  of  the  world.  The  entrepot  of  a  vaUey 
unrivalled  in  extent,  and  in  the  rapidly  inorearing  and  intelli- 
gent character  of  its  population,  with  a  wealth  of  tribntary 
streams  that  contun  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  watot 
pouring  their  treasures  into  its  lap,  it  is  difScuIt  to  coigectnre 
the  future  extent  and  grandeur  of  this  one  great  Southern 
metropolis.  The  poetic^  name  of  New  Orleans  is  the  "  Ores- 
cent City; "  the  titie  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  around 
one  of  the  great  "  bends  "  so  characteristic  of  the  river.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  ci^  has  a  crescent-shaped  fi«&t,  whidi 
may  be  sud  to  form  a  half  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
six  or  seven  mOes.  Standing,  therefore,  at  either  end  of  tiiis 
curve,  you  see  before  you  the  vast  sweep  of  the  river  fitmt 
mnning  off  in  the  distance  and  then  gradually  conung  back 
again,  thus  di8pla3ring  the  merchandise,  the  buildings,  and  ship- 
ping in  the  most  satisfactory  and  picturesque  manner.  No 
landing  before  any  American  city  can  compare  with  it  for  con- 
venience and  utility ;  and  if  any  quay  exists  in  Europe  oom- 
parable  to  it,  New  Orleans  would  still  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  more  richly  laden  with  evidences  of  teeming  wealth. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mississippi  River  is,  that  ita  banks 
are  constantly  caving  in  and  being  washed  away.  By  a  law  of 
its  own,  tbe  annual  deposit,  which  is  enormous,  settles  in  the 
"  bends,"  and  not  on  the  points  opposite ;  consequently,  tiiere 
annually  accumulate,  in  front  of  the  city,  immense  smoimts 
of  earth  or  sediment  that  constantiy  increase  the  depth  of  the 
front — this  accumulation  is  termed  the  ftattore.  The  artificial 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  highest  water-level  of  the  spring 
floods  is  called  the  Imee,  and  upon  this  'art^fieial  ridge,  and  the 
heavy  timbers  and  planks  which  serve  as  a  connecting  link  with 
the  water-craft,  and  the  shore,  is  placed  the  merohaadiae  that 
represents  the  vast  and  varied  oonuueroe  of  the  city.  Some  of 
these  platforms  or  stages,  which  ore  almost  annually  enlarged, 
vary  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width, 
and  often  extend,  in  an  imbroken  line,  a  thousand  and  some- 
times fifteen  himdred  feet — fronting  more  or  less  the  whole  line 
of  the  city,  a  distance,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of  six  or  aevoi 
miles. 

Congregated  at  the  levee  ar^  himdreds  of  splendid  steamers, 
and  thousands  of  nondescript  boats,  thickly  interspersed  with 
ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  flying  the  signals  of  every  oivilixed 
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people.  The  merchandise  is  of  cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  com,  pork, 
and  kindred  sabstantials,  mixed  indiscriminatelj  with  "  Yankee 
Botions,"  and  with  the  finest  goods  from  the  manofactnree  of 
Manchester,  and  the  more  delicate  looms  of  France  and  Italy. 

Kev  Orleans  levee,  more  than  any  other  given  spot  in  the 
wwld,  represents  all  spoken  langnages.  The  popular  "  levee 
derk  "  is  popular  because,  in  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  words,  he 
can  introduce  a  dozen  languages,  and  could  make  himsMf  intel- 
ligible if  he  had  been  at  the  oonAision  of  Babel. 

The  German  and  Irish  immigrants  attempt  to  exchange  saluta- 
tions of  sympathy  with  the  jnst-imported  Chinese  and  half-clad 
North  American  Indian.  The  gannt  priest  just  from  Bome  and 
the  revival  preacher  from  Puritan  Boston  jostle  each  other's 
elbows  and  stare  curiously  and  suspiciously  at  each  other. 

The  sandy,  curly-haired  sailors  of  the  Neva  drink  gin  oodly 
with  the  dark,  straight-haired  Kanacker  from  the  Sandwich 
Islanda  The  agents  of  the  merchant-princes,  from  every  capital 
in  Europe,  exchange  views  with  the  local  magnates,  or  seek 
advice  from  the  wealthy  representatives  of  our  Northern  cities. 

The  roystering,  frank-hearted  man  of  the  West  boisterously 
talks  and  langhs  in  all  familiarity  with  the  cold  and  awkward 
man  of  New  JIngland,  and  both  sip  a  cup  of  coffee  together  later 
in  the  day,  and  seein  mutually  astonished  to  learn,  from  expe- 
rience and  the  interchange  of  ideas,  how  mnoh,  in  spite  of  ex- 
ternal appearances,  they  are  alike. 

Stalwart  negroes,  whose  mnscles,  from  hard  labor,  have  been 
developed  until  they  rival  those  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  light 
their  cigars  confidently,  and  without  repulse,  by  the  cheroot 
that  is  puffed  by  the  aristocratic  gentleman  from  Manila. 

Prominent  in  all  the  side  places,  which,  like  nooks  on  the 
banks  of  swiftly-running  streams,  are  even  found  on  the  New 
Orleans  levee,  are  the  old  Oreole  negresses,  who,  by  their  culi- 
nary charms  of  "  oat-fish  gmnbo,"  have  about  them  crowds  of 
hnngry  people,  who  appease  their  gross  appetites  at  small  cost, 
and  talk  gossip  liberally  in  a  thousand  tongues.  The  Western 
desperado,  who  professes  to  have  slain  a  dozen  men  in  bloody 
fights,  with  a  woman's  solicitude,  helps  the  consumptive  invalid 
through  the  obtruding  boxes  and  bales  of  merchandise,  and  care- 
lessly-driven drays. 

The  brunette  from  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles  "  contrasts 
finely  with  the  blonde  of  New  England,  and  the  light  hair  of 
the  belles  from  the  Middle  States  seems  more  golden  bemde 
the  masmve  bands  of  the  dark  hair  of  the  Creole  beauty. 

Away  up  the  river  yon  hear  a  coughing,  belloMring,  thunder- 
nig  noise — it  is  made  by  the  machinery  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Mississippi  River  steamers.  From  its  "  smoke-stacks  " 
rdls  out  a  long,  serpentine  cloud  that  curls  interminably  along 
the  horizon.  The  promised  appearance  of  the  steamer  causes 
an  excitement  among  the  stevedores,  hackmen,  hotel-runners, 
and  everybody  in  general.  The  boat  comes  up  to  the  levee  as 
graoefolly  as  "  a  thing  of  life."  Nothing  is  visible  of  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  but  the  top  of  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
gigantic  wheel-houses — all  else  is  hidden  behind  walls  of  cotton- 
bales — twenty-four  hundred  of  which  have  been  packed  upon 
the  decks  and  gnards.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  hawser  is 
made  fast,  well-trained  gangs  of  laborers  are  rolling  the  valuable 
cargo  ashore,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  nobI»  vessel  is  cleared  for 
her  up-river  freight.  Such  is  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  history 
of  Lonisiana,  and  a  still  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory  descrip- 
tion of  its  business  mart,  the  Levee  of  New  Orleans. 


SCALING    THE    MATTERHORST. 
Bt  Pbofebsob  Ttitdall,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S. 

AN  admirable  description  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Mattwhdni,  up 
to  a  certain  elevation,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in 
"Vacation  Tourists  for  i860."  At  that  time,  however,  a  temporary 
dti^er,  sufficient  to  quell  for  a  time  the  enthusiasm  evm  of  our  Uon- 
betrted  guide,  was  added  to  the  permanent  ones.    Fresh  snow  had 


fallen  two  days  before;  it  had  quite  ovetaprinkled  the  Hatterhom, 
converting  the  brown  of  its  crags  into  an  iron  gray ;  this  snow  had 
been  melted  and  refrozen,  forming  upon  the  rocks  an  «in«mnlliiig  of  ige. 
Besides  their  physical  front,  moreover,  in  1860,  the  rocks  presented  a 
psychological  one,  derived  from  the  nunor  of  thdr  savage  inaccessi- 
bility. The  crags,  the  ioe,  and  the  character  of  the  mountain,  all  con- 
spired to  stir  the  feelings.  Much  of  the  wild  mystery  has  now  van- 
ished, especially  at  those  points  which,  in  1860,  were  places  of  virg^ 
difficulty,  but  down  which  ropes  now  hang  to  assist  the  climber.  The 
grandeur  of  the  M atteriiom  is,  however,  not  to  be  effiiced. 

After  some  hours  of  steady  climbing,  we  halted  upon  a  platform 
beside  the  tattered  remnant  of  one  of  my  tents,  had  a  mouthflil  of 
food,  and  sunned  ourselves  for  an  hour.  We  subsequently  worked  iq>- 
ward,  scaling  the  crags  and  rounding  the  bases  of  those  wild  and  won- 
derful rock-towers,  into  which  the  weather  of  ages  has  hewn  the 
southern  ariU  of  the  Matterhom.  The  work  here  requires  knowledge, 
but  with  a  fair  amount  of  skill  it  is  safe  work.  I  can  fancy  nothing 
more  fascinating  to  a  man  ^ven  by  nature  and  habit  to  such  things, 
than  a  climb  alone  among  these  crags  and  precipices.  He  need  not  be 
ihtdlogicaL,  but,  if  complete,  he  must  be  religious,  with  such  an  oi- 
vironment.  To  the  dimber  amongst  them,  the  southern  cliSfa  and 
crags  of  the  Matterhom  are  incomparably  grander  than  those  of  the 
north.  Mqesty  of  form  and  magnitude,  and  richness  of  coloring,  com- 
bine to  ennoble  them. 

Looked  at  from  Breuil,  the  Matterhom  presents  two  summits :  the 
one,  the  summit  proper,  a  square  rook-tower  in  appearance ;  the  other, 
which  is  really  the  end  of  a  sharp  ridge  abutting  agunst  the  rock- 
tower,  an  apparently  conical  peak.  On  this  peak  Bennen  and  myself 
planted  our  flag-staff  in  1862,  and  with  it,  which  had  no  previous  name, 
Italian  writers  have  done  me  the  honor  of  associating  mine.  At  some 
distance  t>elow  it  the  mountain  is  crossed  by  an  almost  horixontal 
ledge,  always  loaded  with  snow,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  white 
neck-tie,  has  been  called  the  OrmatU.  On  the  ledge  a  cabin  was  put 
together  last  year.  It  stands  above  the  precipice  where  I  quitted  my 
rope  in  1862.  Up  this  precipice,  by  the  ud  of  a  thicker — I  will  not  say  a 
stronger — rope,  we  now  scrambled,  and,  following  the  exact  route  pur- 
sued by  Bennen  and  myself  five  years  previously,  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  Cravatte.  At  some  places  the  snow  upon  the  ledge  fell  steeply 
from  its  junction  with  the  cliff ;  deep-step  cutting  was  also  needed 
where  the  substance  had  been  melted  and  recongealed.  The  passage 
was  soon  accomplished  along  the  Cimvatte  to  the  cabin,  which  was 
almost  filled  with  snow. 

Our  first  inquiry  now  had  reference  to  the  supply  of  water.  We 
could,  of  course,  always  melt  the  snow,  but  this  would  Involve  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  beat  The  cliff  at  the  base  of  which  the  hut  was 
built  overhung,  and  f¥om  its  edge  the  liquefied  snow  fell  in  showers  be- 
yond the  cabin.  Four  ice-axes  were  fixed  on  the  ledge,  and  over  them 
was  spread  the  residue  of  a  second  tent  which  I  had  left  at  Breuil  in 
1862.  The  water  falling  upon  the  canvas  flowed  toward  its  centre. 
Here  an  orifice  was  formed,  through  which  the  liquid  descended  into 
vessels  placed  to  receive  it  Some  modification  of  this  plan  mi^t 
probably  be  employed  with  profit  for  the  storing  up  of  water  in 
droughty  years  in  England. 

I  lay  for  some  hours  in  the  warm  sunshine,  in  presence  of  the  Ital- 
ian mountains,  watching  the  mutations  of  the  air.  But  when  the  sun 
sank  the  air  became  chill,  and  we  all  retired  to  the  cabin.  We  had  no 
file,  thou(^  warmth  was  much  needed.  A  lover  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  Ills  kind,  had  contributed  an  India-rubber  mattress  to  the 
cabin.  On  this  I  lay  down,  a  light  blanket  being  thrown  over  me, 
while  the  guides  and  porters  were  rolled  up  in  sheepskins.  The  mat- 
tress was  a  poor  defence  against  the  cold  of  the  subjacent  rock.  I 
bore  this  for  two  hours,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  guides,  but  at  length 
it  became  bitolerable.  The  little  circles,  with  a  speck  of  intensified 
redness  in  the  centre,  which  spotted  the  neck  of  our  volunteer  porter, 
prevented  me  from  availing  myself  of  the  warmth  of  my  companions, 
so  I  lay  alone  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  isolation.  On  learning  my 
condition,  however,  the  good  fellows  were  soon  alert,  and,  folding  a 
sheepskin  round  me,  restored  me  gradually  to  a  pleasant  temperature. 
I  fell  asleep,  and  found  the  guides  preparing  breakf^t,  and  the  morn- 
ing well  advanced,  when  I  opened  my  eyes. 

It  was  past  Ax.  o'clock  when  Uie  two  Uaquignazes  and  mysdf 
quitted  the  cabin.  The  porters  deemed  thdr  work  accomplished,  but 
they  halted  for  a  time  to  ascertain  whether  w»  were  likely  to  be  driven 
back  or  to  push  forward.    We  skirted  the  Cfavat««,  and  reached  the 
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ridge  at  ite  weatem  extremity.  This  we  ascended  along  the  old  route 
of  Bennen  and  myself  to  the  conical  peak  already  referred  to,  which, 
M  eeen  from  Breuil,  conatitates  a  kind  of  second  summit  of  tiie  Kat- 
tertiom.  From  this  point  to  the  base  of  the  final  crag  of  the  mountain 
stretches  an  ariU,  terribly  hacked  by  the  weather,  but  on  the  whole 
horizontal.  When  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  sarage  ridge 
it  was  almost  clear  of  snow.  It  was  now  loaded,  the  snow  being 
berelled  to  an  edge  of  exceeding  sharpness.  The  slope  to  the  left, 
falling  toward  Zmutt,  was  exceedingly  steep,  while  the  precipices  on 
the  right  were  abysmal  No  other  part  of  the  Hatterhom  do  I  re- 
member with  greater  interest  than  this.  It  was  terrible,  but  its  diffi- 
culties were  fairly  within  the  grasp  of  human  skill,  and  this  associa- 
tion is  more  elerstisg  than  where  the  circnmstances  are  such  as  to 
make  you  conscious  of  your  own  helplessness.  On  one  of  the  diarpeet 
teeth  of  the  Spalla,  Joseph  Maquignaz  halted,  and,  turning  to  me  with 
•  smile,  remarked,  "  There  is  no  room  for  giddiness  here,  sir."  In 
fact,  such  possibilities,  in  such  places,  must  be  altogether  eydaded 
from  the  chapter  of  accidents  of  the  climber. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  ridge,  where  it  abuts  against  tiie  last  pre- 
cipice of  the  Matterhom,  that  my  second  flag-staif  was  left  in  1842. 
I  think  there  must  hare  been  something  in  the  light  falling  npon  this 
precipice  that  gare  it  an  aspect  of  greater  rerticality  when  I  first  saw 
it  than  it  seemed  to  possess  on  the  present  occasion.  Or,  as  remarked 
in  my  brief  account  of  our  attempt  in  the  Saiuriay  SevioB,  we  may 
have  beeo  dazed  by  our  prerioo*  exertion.  I  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count for  our  stopping  short  without  making  some  attempt  npon  the 
precipice.  It  looks  very  bad,  but  no  climber  with  his  bk>od  warm 
would  pronounce  it,  without  trial,  insuperable.  Fears  of  this  rock- 
wall,  however,  bad  t>een  excited  long  before  we  reached  it.  At  three 
several  places  upon  the  areU  I  had  to  signalize  points  in  advance,  and 
to  ask  my  companions  in  French  (which  Bennen  alone  did  not  under- 
stand) whether  they  thought  these  points  could  be  reached  without 
peril  Thus,  bit  by  bit,  we  moved  along  the  ridge  to  its  end,  where 
further  advance  was  declared  to  be  impossible.  It  was  probably  the 
addition  of  the  psychological  element  to  the  physical ;  the  reluctance 
to  encounter  new  dangers  on  a  mountain  w^ich  bad  hi&erto  inspired 
a  superstitious  fear,  that  quelled  further  exertion. 

To  assure  myself  of  the  correctness  of  what  is  here  stated,  I  have 
turned  to  my  notes  of  1862.  The  reperusal  of  them  has  interested  me, 
and  a  portion  of  them  may  possibly  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  magazine.  Here,  then,  they  are,  rapidly  thrown  together,  and 
embracing  our  passage  from  the  crags  adjacent  to  the  Col  da  Lion  to 
the  point  where  we  were  compelled  to  halt : 

"  We  had  gathered  up  our  things,  and  bent  to  the  work  before  ns, 
wfaea  suddenly  an  explosion  occurred  overhead.  Looking  aloft,  fai 
mid-air  was  seen  a  solid  shot  fiom  the  Matterhom,  describing  its 
proper  parabola  through  the  air.  It  split  to  pieces  as  it  hit  one  of  the 
rock-towers  below,  and  its  fragments  came  down  in  a  kind  of  spray, 
which  fell  wide  of  us,  but  still  near  enoo^  to  compel  a  sharp  look- 
out Two  or  three  such  expioeions  occurred  afterward,  but  ve  erept 
along  the  back-fin  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the  falling  bowldo^ 
were  speedily  deflected  right  and  left  Before  the  set  of  sun,  we 
reached  our  place  of  bivouac.  A  tent  was  already  there.  Its  owner 
had  finished  a  prolonged  attaek  npoo  the  Matterhom,  and  .kindly  per- 
mitted the  tent  to  remain,  thus  saving  me  the  labor  <^  carrying  up  o>e 
of  my  own.  I  had  with  me  a  second  and  smaller  tent,  made  for  rae 
rmder  the  friendly  supervision  of  Mr.  Whymper,  which  the  exceedingly 
nimble-handed  Carrel  soon  placed  in  position  epos  a  platform  of 
stones.  Both  tents  stood  in  tbe  shadow  of  a  great  roek,  which  Wel- 
tered us  from  all  projectiles  &om  the  heights. 

"  As  the  evening  advanced,  fog,  the  enemy  of  the  dimber,  came 
creepii^  iq>  the  valley,  and  heavy  flounces  of  doud  draped  the  bases 
of  the  hills.  Tlie  fog  thickened  through  a  series  of  intermittences 
which  aly  a  mountain-land  can  show.  Sudden  upnisfaings  of  air 
would  carry  the  clouds  aloft  in  verUctd  currents,  while  at  other  phu^s 
horizontal  gusts  wildly  tossed  them  to  and  fro ;  or,  impinging  upon 
each  other  at  oblique  angles,  formed  whirling  cydooes  of  cloud. 
The  air  was  tortured  on  its  search  of  equilibrium.  Explosive  peals 
above  us,  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  tumbling  rooks,  were  heard 
from  time  to  time.  We  were  swathed  in  the  densest  fog  when  we 
retired  to  rest,  and  had  scarody  a  hope  that  the  morrow's  sun  would 
be  able  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Throughout  the  ni^t  I  heard  the  in- 
termittent roar  of  the  stones  as  they  rashed  down  an  adjacent  couloir. 
Looking  at  midnight  through  a  small  hole  in  the  canvas  of  my  tent,  I 


saw  a  star.  I  rose,  and  found  the  heavens  without  a  cloud ;  while 
above  me  the  black  battlements  of  the  Matterhom  were  ptojeotsd 
against  the  fretted  sky. 

"  It  was  four  £.  x.  before  we  started.  We  adhered  to  the  hacked 
and  weatherworn  spine,  until  its  disintegration  became  too  vast  The 
alternations  of  sun  and  frost  have  made  wondrous  havoc  on  the  south- 
ern face  of  the  Matterhom ;  cutting  much  away,  but  leaving  brown-nd 
masses ^f  the  most  imposing  magnitude  behind — pillars,  and  towets, 
and  splintered  obdisks,  clearly  cut  out  of  the  mountain — grand  in  their 
hoariness,  and  softened  by  the  coloring  of  age.  At  length  we  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  ridge  for  the  base  of  a  precipice  which  seemed 
to  prdle  the  mountain  like  a  walL  It  was  a  clean  section  of  rock, 
with  cracks  and  narrow  ledges  here  and  there.  We  sought  to  tun 
this  wall  in  vain.  Bennen  swerved  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  nak« 
his  inspection  complete.  There  was  no  alternative :  over  the  preeiplee 
we  must  go,  or  else  retreat  For  a  time  it  was  manifest  oor  ontet 
must  be  desperate.  We  gr^>pled  with  the  elik  Walters,  an  exceed- 
ingly powerful  climber,  went  first,  dose  to  him  was  Bennen,  with  am 
and  knee  and  counsel  ready  in  time  of  need.  As  usual,  I  foUowtd 
Bennen,  while  the  two  porters  brought  up  the  rear.  The  behavior 
of  all  of  them  was  admirable.  A  process  of  reciprocal  lifting  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  when  a  last  strong  effort  threw  Walters  across  the 
brow  of  the  precipice,  and  rendered  our  progress  thus  far  secure. 

"  After  scaling  the  precipice,  we  found  ourselves  once  mors  npon 
the  ridge  with  safe  footing  on  the  ledges  of  gneiss.  We  approached 
the  conical  peak  seen  from  Breiiil,  while  before  us,  and,  as  we  thought, 
assuredly  within  our  grasp,  .was  the  proper  summit  of  the  renowned 
Matterhom.  To  test  Bennen's  feelings,  I  remarked,  '  We  shall  at  all 
events  reach  the  lower  peak.'  There  was  a  kind  of  scom  in  hia  laugh 
as  he  replied,  stretching  his  arm  toward  the  summit,  '  In  an  hour,  air, 
the  people  of  Zermatt  will  see  our  flag-staff  planted  yonder.'  We  went 
upward  in  this  spirit,  a  triumph  forestalled,  making  the  asoent  a  jubi- 
lee. 

"  We  reached  the  first  summit,  and  on  it  fixed  our  flag.  Bat  al- 
ready doubt  had  begun  to  settle  about  the  final  precipice.  Walters 
once  remarked,  'We  may  still  find  difficulty  there.'  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  pressure  of  the  same  thou^t  upon  my  own  mind  that  caused  iU 
utterance  to  irritate  me.  So  I  grimly  admonished  Walters  and  m 
went  on.  The  nearer,  however,  we  came  to  the  summit,  the  moss 
formidable  did  the  precipice  ^>pear.  From  the  point  where  we  had 
planted  our  flagstaff  a  hacked  and  extremely  acute  ridge  (th«  Spalla), 
with  ghastly  abysses  right  and  left  of  it,  ran  straight  against  the  final 
cliff.  We  sat  down  upon  the  ridge  and  inspected  the  precipice.  Three 
out  of  the  four  men  shook  their  heads,  and  muttered,  '  Impossible.' 
Bennen  was  the  only  man  amongst  them  who  refused,  from  first  to 
last,  to  utter  the  word. 

"  Resolved  not  to  push  them  beyond  the  limits  of  thdr  own  clear 
Judgments,  I  was  equally  determined  to  advance  until  that  judgment 
should  pronounce  the  risk  too  great  I,  therefore,  pointed  to  a  too4b 
at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  we  sat,  and  asked  whether  it 
could  be  readied  without  much  danger.  '  We  think  so,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Then,  let  us  go  there.'  We  did  so  and  sat  down  again.  The  three 
men  murmured,  while  Bennen  himsdf  growled  like  a  foiled  lion.  '  We 
must  give  it  up,'  was  here  repeated.  '  Not  yet,'  was  my  answer. 
'  Tou  see  yonder  point  quite  at  the  base  of  the  precipice ;  do  you  not 
think  we  might  reach  it  ?  The  reply  was  '  Yes.'  We  moved  oautioos- 
ly  along  the  arMe  and  reached  the  point  aimed  at  So  savage  a  spot 
I  had  never  previously  visited,  and  we  sat  down  there  with  broken 
hq>es.  The  thought  of  retreat  was  bitter.  We  may  have  been  dazed 
by  our  previous  efforts,  and  thus  rendered  less  competent  than  fVesh 
men  would  have  been  to  front  the  danger  before  us.  As  on  other  oc- 
casions, Bennen  sought  to  fix  on  me  the  onus  of  returning,  but  wKb 
the  usual  result  My  reply  was, '  Where  you  go,  I  follow,  whether  It 
be  up  or  down.'  It  took  him  half  an  hour  to  make  op  his  mind.  H«d 
the  other  men  not  yielded  so  utterly,  he  would'  probably  have  tried 
longer.  As  it  was,  our  occupation  was  gone,  and  hacking  a  length  of 
six  feet  from  our  ladder,  we  planted  it  on  the  spot  where  we  halted. " 
So  much  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man. 

Seven  hundred  feet,  if  the  barometric  measurement  can  be  trusted, 
of  ve^y  difficult  rock-work  now  lay  above  us.  In.  1862  this  height  bad 
been  underestimated  by  both  Bennen  and  me.  Of  the  14,800  feet  of 
the  Matterhom,  we  then  thought  we  had  aeciomplis'bed  14,600.  If  tiie 
barometo'  speaks  truly,  we  had  only  cleared  about  14,200.  Deaoead- 
ing  the  end  of  the  <r^,  we  crossed  a  narrow  deft,  and  gcaypted  wiA 
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the  rocks  at  the  other  side  of  it  Oar  ascent  was  oblique,  bearing  to 
the  right.  The  obliqnitj  at  one  place  fell  to  horizontality,  and  we  had 
to  work  on  the  level  roond  a  difficult  protuberance  of  rook.  We 
deaied  the  difficulty  without  haste,  and  Aen  rose  straight  against  the 
precipice.  Joseph  Maquignaz  drew  my  attention  to  a  rope  hanging 
down  the  diff,  left  there  by  himself  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  ascent. 
We  reached  the  end  of  this  rc^e,  and  some  time  was  lost  by  the  guide 
in  assuring  himself  that  it  was  not  too  much  frayed  by  friction.  Care 
in  testing  it  was  doubly  necessary,  for  the  rocks,  bad  in  themselves, 
were  here  crusted  with  ice.  The  rope  was  in  some  places  a  mere 
heopen  cord  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  ice,  over  which  the  hands  slid 
helplessly.  Even  with  the  rope,  in  this  condition  it  required  an  elTort 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  we  willingly  halted  there  to  take 
a  minute's  breatli.  The  ascent  was  virtually  accomplished,  and  a  few 
minutes  more  of  rapid  climbing  placed  us  upon  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain. Thus  ended  an  eight  years'  war  between  myself  and  the  Matter- 
bora. 

The  day  thos  for  bad  swung  through  alternations  of  fog  and  sun- 
shine. Wlule  we  were  on  the  ridge  below,  the  air  at  times  was  blank 
and  chin  wiUi  mist ;  then  with  r^id  solution  the  cloud  would  vanish, 
and  open  up  the  abysses  ri^t  and  left  of  us.  On  our  attaining  the 
summit  a  fog  from  Italy  rolled  over  iis,  and  for  some  minutes  we  were 
dasped  by  a  cold  and  clammy  atmosphere.  But  this  passed  rapidly 
away,  leaving  above  us  a  blue  heaven,  and  far  below  us  the  sunny 
meadows  of  Zermatt  The  mountains  were  almost  wholly  unclouded, 
sod  such  clouds  as  lingered  amongst  them  only  added  to  their  magnifi- 
ccooe.  The  Dent  d'Erin,  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Gabelhom,  the  Misch- 
abd,  the  range  of  heights  between  it  and  Monte  Bosa,  the  Lyskamm, 
and  the  Breitiiom  were  all  at  band,  and  clear ;  while  the  Weisshom, 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  shook  out  a  banner  toward  the  north, 
fonned  by  the  humid  southern  lur  as  it  grazed  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  world  of  peaks  and  glaciers  surrounding  this  immediate  drcle 
<tf  giants  was  also  open  to' us  to  the  horizon.  Our  glance  over  it  was 
brief,  and  our  ei^oyment  of  it  intense ;  for  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  work  before  us  soon  clumed  all  our  attention.  I  found  the  dtbrit 
of  my  former  expedition  everywhere — below,  the  tngmeata  of  my  tents, 
and  on  tha  top  a  piece  of  my  ladder  fixed  in  the  snow  as  a  flagstaff. 
The  snnmit  of  the  Matterhorn  is  a  sharp  horizontal  arile,  and  along 
this  we  now  moved  eastward.  On  our  left  was  the  roofJike  slope  of 
aoow  seen  from  tlie  Riffd  and  Zermatt,  on  our  right  were  the  savage 
predpices  which  fall  into  Italy.  Looking  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
ridge,  the  snow  there  seemed  to  be  trodden  down,  and  I  drew  my  com- 
panions' attention  to  the  apparent  footmarks.  As  we  approached  the 
plac«,  it  became  evident  that  human  feet  had  been  there  two  or  three 
days  previously.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Elliot  who  had  made  this  ascent — 
the  first  accomplished  from  Zermatt  since  the  memorable  one  of  1865. 
On  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  we  halted  to  take  a  little  food ;  not 
that  I  seemed  to  need  it.  It  was  the  remonstrance  of  reason,  rather 
tliaa  the  consciousness  of  physical  want,  that  caused  me  to  do  so. 

Facts  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  amount  of  force  locked  up  in  the 
mnacles  which  may  be  drawn  upon  without  renewal.  I  bad  quitted 
laonilon  ill,  and  when  the  Matterhorn  was  attacked  the  illness  had  by 
DO  means  subsided.  In  fact,  this  climb  was  one  of  the  means  adopted 
to  drive  the  London  vims  from  my  blood.  The  day  previously  I  had 
taken  scarcely  any  food,  and,  on  starting  from  the  cabin,  half  a  cup  of 
bad  tea,  without  any  solid  whatever,  constituted  my  breakfast  Still, 
dniing  the  five  hours'  climb  from  the  cabin  to  the  top  of  the  Matter- 
bora,  thoi^h  much  below  par,  physically  and  mentally,  I  felt  ndther 
&int  nor  hungry.  This'  is  an  old  experience  of  mine  upon  the  moun- 
tains. The  Weisshom,  for  example,  was  climbed  on  six  meat  lozenges, 
tbongh  it  was  a  day  of  nineteen  hours.  Possibly  this  power  of  long- 
eontiiiaed  physical  effort  without  eating  may  be  a  result  of  bad  diges- 
tion, which  deals  out  stingily,  and  therefore  economically,  to  the  mus- 
des  the  energy  of  the  food  previously  consumed? 

We  took  our  ounce  of  nutriment  and  gulp  of  wine  (my  only  sus- 
tenance during  the  entire  day),  and  stood  for  a  moment  silently  and 
earnestly  looking  down  toward  Zermatt  There  was  a  certdn  offi- 
cial formality  in  the  manner  in  which  the  guides  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  **  Eta-Tom  eonttnt  tTtuayer  t"  A  sharp  responsive  "  Out  I " 
set  OS  immediately  in  motion.  It  was  neariy  half-past  deven  when 
we  quitted  the  summit  The  descent  of  the  roof-like  slope,  already 
referred  to,  offered  no  difficulty;  but  the  gradient  very  soon  became 
iMrc  formidable.    One  of  the  two  faces  of  the  Matterhorn  pyramid. 


seen  fW>m  Zermatt,  falls  toward  the  Zmutt  glacier,  and  has  a  well- 
known  snow-plateau  at  its  base.  The  other  face  falls  toward  the 
Furgge  glacier.  We  were  on  the  former.  For  some  time,  however, 
we  kept  dose  to  the  ariU  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
faces  of  the  pyramid,  because  nodules  of  rock  jutted  from  it  whidi 
offered  a  kind  of  footing.  These  rock  protuberances  helped  us  in 
another  way:  round  them  an  extra  rope  which  we  carried  waa  fre- 
quently doubled,  and  we  let  ourselves  down  by  the  rope  as  far  as  it 
could  reach,  liberating  it  afterward  (sometimes  with  difficulty)  by  a 
succession  of  jerks.  In  the  choice  and  use  of  these  protuberances 
the  guides  showed  both  judgment  and  skiU.  The  rocks  became 
gradually  larger  and  more  predpitous;  a  good  deal  of  time  bdng 
coitsumed  in  dropping  down  and  doubling  round  them.  Still,  we  pre- 
ferred them  to  the  snow-slope  at  our  left,  as  long  as  they  continued 
practicable. 

This  they  at  length  ceased  to  be,  and  we  j>ad  to  commit  oursdves 
to  the  slope.  It  was  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  When  snow 
first  falls  at  these  great  heights  it  is  usually  dry,  and  has  no  cohe- 
rence. It  resembles,  to  some  extent,  flour,  or  sand,  or  sawdust. 
Shone  upon  by  a  strong  sun  it  shrinks  and  becomes  more  consoli- 
dated, and  when  it  is  subsequently  frozen  it  may  be  safely  trusted. 
Even  though  the  mdting  of  the  snow  and  its  subsequent  freezing 
may  be  only  very  partial,  the  cementing  of  the  granules  adds  im- 
mensdy  to  the  safety  of  the  footing ;  but  then  the  snow  must  be 
employed  before  the  sun  has  had  time  to  unlock  the  rigidity  imparted 
to  it  by  the  night's  frost  We  were  on  the  steqpest  Matterhorn  slope 
during  the  two  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  bad  done  his 
work  effectually.  The  snow  seemed  to  offer  no  foothold  whatever ; 
with  cautious  manipulation  it  regdated,  but  to  so  small  an  extent, 
that  the  resistance  due  to  regelation  was  insensible  to  the  foot  The 
layer  of 'anow  was  about  fifteen  .inches  thick.  In  treading  it  we  came 
immediately  upon  the  rock,  which  in  most  oases  was  too  smooth  to 
furnish  dther  prop  or  purchase.  It  was  on  this  slope  that  the 
Matterhorn  catastrophe  occurred :  it  is  on  this  dope  that  other 
catastrophes  will  occur,  if  Ibis  mountain  should  ever  become  fashion- 
able. 

Joseph  Maquignaz  waa  the  leader  of  our  little  party,  and  a  cool 
and  competent  leader  be  proved  himsdf  to  be.  He  was  earnest  and 
silent,  save  when  he  answered  his  brother's  anxious  and  oft-repeated 
question,  "  Bt-tu  bUn  pUtci,  Joieph  t "  Along  with  bdng  perfectly 
cool  and  brave,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  trutiifnl.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  "  bien  plaei  when  he  waa  not,  nor  avow  a  power  of  holding 
which  he  knew  he  did  not  possess.  Kerre  Maquignaz  is,  I  believe, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  excellent  guide,  and  he  ei^joys  the 
reputation  of  being  never  tired.  But,  in  such  circumstances  as  we  en- 
countered on  the  Matterhorn,  he  is  not  the  equal  of  his  brother.  Jo- 
seph, if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  a  man  of  high  boiling  point ;  his  con- 
stitutional tang-froid  resisting  the  ebullition  of  fear.  Pierre,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  t>oU  over  in  perilous  places. 

Our  progress  was  exceedingly  slow,  but  it  was  steady  and  contin- 
ued. '  At  every  step  our  leader  trod  the  snow  cautiously,  seeking  some 
rugodty  on  the  rock  beneath  it  This,  however,  was  rardy  found,  and 
in  most  cases  he  had  to  establish  practicable  attachments  between  the 
snow  and  the  slope  which  bore  it  No  semblance  of  a  slip  occurred 
in  the  case  of  any  one  of  na,  and,  had  a  slip  occurred,  I  do  not  think 
the  worst  consequences  could  have  been  avoided.  I  wish  to  stamp 
this  slope  of  the  Matterhorn  with  the  character  that  really  bdonged  to 
it  when  we  descended  it,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief 
that  the  giving  way  of  any  one  of  our  party  would  have  carried  the 
whole  of  us  to  ruin.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  the  ropef 
The  rope,  I  reply,  all  its  possible  drawbacks  under  such  circumstances 
notwithstanding,  is  the  safeguard  of  the  climber.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
moral  effect  of  its  presence,  an  amount  of  help  upon  a  dangeitms 
slope  that  might  be  measured  by  the  gravity  of  a  few  pounds  is  often 
of  incalculable  importance  ;  and  thua,  though  the  rope  may  be  not 
only  useless  but  disastrous  if  the  footing  be  dearly  lost,  and  the  glis- 
sade fdrly  b^un,  it  lessens  immensely  the  chance  of  this  occurrence. 

With  steady  perseverance,  difficulties  upon  a  mountain,  as  else- 
where, come  to  an  end.  We  were  finally  able  to  pass  from  the  face  of 
the  pyramid  to  its  rugged  edge,  feeling  with  comfort  that  honest 
strength  and  fair  skill,  which  might  have  gone  for  litUe  on  the  slope, 
were  here  masters  of  the  dtuation. 

Standing  on  the  arete  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable  cliff-gable  seen 
from  Zermatt,  and  permitting  the  vision  to  range  over  the  Matter- 
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bom,  its  appearance  was  exceedingly  wild  and  tmpresslTe.  Hardly 
two  things  can  be  more  different  than  the  two  aspects  of  the  moon- 
tarn  from  above  and  below.  Seen  from  the  Kfiel,  or  Zermatt,  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  compact  p3rramid,  smooth  and  ste^,  and  defiant  of  the 
weathering  ur.  From  above,  it  seems  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frosts  of 
ages,  while  its  vast  facettes  are  so  foreshortened  as  to  stretch  out 
into  the  distance  like  plains.  But  this  under  estimate  of  the  steepness 
of  the  mountain  is  checked  by  the  deportment  of  its  stones.  Their 
discharge  along  the  side  of  the  pyramid  was  incessant,  and  at  any 
moment,  by  detaching  a  sin^e  bowlder,  we  oould  let  loose  a  cataract 
of  them,  which  flew  with  wild  r^tidity,  and  with  a  clatter  as  load  as 
thunder,  down  the  mountain.  We  once  wandered  too  far  fhnn  the 
arHt  and  were  warned  back  to  it  by  a  train  of  these  missiles  sweep- 
ing past  us. 

As  long  as  the  temperature  of  our  planet  differs  inaa  that  of 
space,  so  long  will  the  forms  upon  her  surface  undergo  mutation,  and 
as  soon  as  equilibrium  has  been  established  we  shall  have,  not  peace, 
but  death.  £ife  is  the  product  and  accompaniment  of  change,  and 
the  self-same  power  that  tears  the  flanks  of  the  hills  to  pieces  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  Still,  there  is  some- 
thing chilling,  if  not  humiliating,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  irresist- 
ible and  remorseless  character  of  those  infinitesimal  forces,  whose 
gommation  through  the  ages  pulls  down  even  the  Matterhom.  Hacked 
and  hurt  by  time,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  from  its  higher  crags 
saddened  me.  Hitherto  the  impression  it  made  was  that  of  savage 
strength,  but  here  we  had  inexorable  decay.  . 

This  notion  of  decay  implied  a  reference  to  a  period  of  prime,  when 
the  Hatterhom  was  in  the  full  strength  of  monntainhood.  Thought 
naturally  ran  back  to  its  possible  growth  and  origin.  Kor  did  it  halt 
there,  but  wandered  on  through  molten  worlds  to  that  nebulous  haze 
which  philosophers  have  regarded,  and  with  good  reason,  as  the 
proximate  source  of  all  material  things.  Could  the  blue  sky  above  be 
the  residue  of  that  haze  f  Would  the  azure,  which  deepens  on  the 
heights,  sink  into  otter  darkness  beyond  the  atmosphere  ?  I  tried  to 
look  at  this  universal  clond,  containing  witMn  itself  the  prediction  of 
all  that  has  since  occurred ;  I  tried  to  imagine  it  as  the  seat  of  those 
forces  whose  action  was  to  issue  in  solar  and  stellar  systems,  and  all 
that  they  involve.  Did  that  formless  fog  contain  potentially  the  tad- 
iMM  with  which  I  resided  the  Mattertiom  ?  Did  the  thought  which 
now  ran  back  to  it  simply  return  to  its  primeval  home?  If  so, 
had  we  not  better  recast  our  definitions  of  matter  and  force ;  for,  if 
lifb  and  thought  be  the  very  flower  of  both,  any  definition  which 
omits  life  and  thought  most  be  inadequate,  if  not  untme.  Are  qoes- 
(ions  like  these  warranted  !>  Are  they  healthy  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be 
quenched  by  a  life  of  action  ?  Healthy  or  unhealthy,  can  we  quench 
them?  And  if  the  final  goal  of  man  has  not  been  yet  attained ;  if  his 
devdi^ment  has  not  been  yet  arrested,  who  can  say  that  such  yearn- 
ings and  questionings  are  not  necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  finer  vision, 
to  the  budding  and  the  growth  of  diviner  powers  ?  When  I  look  at 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  at  my  own  body,  at  my  strength  and  imbe- 
cility of  mind,  even  at  these  ponderings,  and  ask  myself,  Is  there  no 
being  or  thing  in  the  universe  that  knows  more  about  these  matters 
than  I  do,  what  is  my  answer  ?  Does  antagonism  to  theology  stand 
with  none  of  ns  in  the  place  of  a  religion  ?  Supposing  our  tbeologic 
schemes  of  creation,  condemnation,  and  redemption,  to  be  dissipated ; 
and  the  warmth  of  denial,  which,  as  a  motive  force,  can  match  the 
warmth  of  affirmation,  dissipated  at  the  same  time ;  woold  the  unde- 
flected  mind  return  to  the  meridian  of  absolute  neutrality  as  regards 
these  ultra-physical  questions  ?  Is  such  a  position  one  of  stable  equi- 
Hbrium  ?  The  channels  of  thought  b«ng  already  formed,  such  are 
the  questions,  without  replies,  which  could  run  throogh  the  mind  dur- 
ing a  ten  minutes'  halt  upon  the  weathet«d  spire  of  the  Matterhom. 

COLLEGE   GOVERNMENT. 

AN  intereeting  illostration  of  the  progress  of  edacation  is 
ftimished  by  the  recent  change  of  discipline  in  Colombia 
Oolite.  Since  its  incorporation,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  has,  in  accordance  with  general  nsage,  regolated  the 
conduct  of  its  students  by  a  body  of  statates  and  by-laws  con- 
sisting of  detailed  directions  for  deportment,  and  corresponding 
penalties  for  their  violation.  These  have  donbtless  undergone 
various  modifications  within  the  last  hundred  years ;  hut  they 


are  now  all  suspended,  as  a  matter  of  trial,  and  a  few  gencnl 
regulations  substituted,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  the  stu- 
dent more  in  his  own  care.  External  government  hj  represdve 
rules  has  been  replaced  by  self-government.  The  students  art 
assumed  to  be  men,  and  gentlemen ;  they  are  to  be  allowed  the 
freedom  which  pertains  to  this  character,  and  held  also  to  ib 
responsibilities.  The  unwritten  rules  which  govern  social  life 
are  to  be  applied  to  that  of  the  college.  So  long  as  the  sbidenti 
deport  themselves  with  propriety,  they  will  be  allowed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution ;  when  they  cease  to  be  fit  assodatee  of 
gentlemen,  they  will  be  excluded  from  the  place.  The  requisi- 
tions regarding  study  are  only  such  as  are  deemed  needful  to 
secure  due  oodperation  in  college  work :  if  the  student  qualifies 
himself  for  graduation,  he  will  graduate ;  otherwise  not. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  old  policy  and  the  new  b 
more  than  a  mere  matter  of  college  expediency;  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  vital  question,  What  mode  of  government  is  moat 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  an  elevated  moral  character  t  or, 
What  course  is  best  calculated  to  produce  that  habitual  sdf- 
restraint  and  rectitude  of  conduct  which  are  needed  as  8  prepa- 
ration for  the  responsibilities  of  life  ?  The  higher  actions  of 
men  are  the  offspring  of  motives,  and  motives  are  of  different 
kinds — good  and  bad,  high  and  low ;  while  character  results 
flrom  the  qtiality  of  those  which  become  predominate  and  de- 
termining. It  is  the  ofSce  of  education  in  its  moral  aq>ect  to 
bring  the  student  under  the  influence  of  those  higher  and  nobler 
n^otives  which  shall  spontaneously  issue  in  right  action. 

Current  school  discipline,  borrowing  its  theory  from  civil 
government,  assumes  that  the  strongest  motive  by  which  hnmsa 
beings  are  influenced  is  fear,  or  the  dread  of  punishment  But 
the  contrasted  purposes  in  the  two  cases  are  here  quite  over- 
looked. In  poUtical  legislation,  the  true  function  of  which  is 
negative,  that  is,  the  prevention  of  wrongs,  the  appeal  is  vety 
properly  made  to  the  motive  of  fear.  Civil  govemmoit  pre- 
supposes criminality — ^indeed,  springs  out  of  it — and  is  legiti- 
mately occupied  in  dealing  with  the  worst  classes  of  sode^  by 
ptmitive  measures.  But  the  office  of  the  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  positive  and  constructive.  It  has  to  direct  the  agm- 
cies  which  control  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  to  develop  the 
dass  of  feelings  which  lead  to  right  action. 

Can  education  effect  this  in  the  best  manner  by  the  pains- 
and-penalties  policy  which  is  directed  to  the  emotion  of  fear  t 
Obviously  not.  This  motive  appeals  to  the  most  degraded  of 
the  race ;  it  is  the  meanest  that  can  actuate  a  human  being,  and 
just  to  the  degree  in  which  it  becomes  operative  it  calls  out  the 
lower  qualities  and  results  in  a  debased  type  of  character.  It 
is  a  policy  of  coercive  checks  and  restraints,  and  takes  effect 
only  upon  those  who  combine  weakness  with  evil  tendencies — 
who  wish  to  do  wrong,  but  dare  not.  But  the  course  which 
may  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  craven  and  cowardly  is 
resented  and  scorned  by  better  natures.  The  code  of  rulee  and 
inflictions  wliich  is  thrust  into  the  student's  face  upon  entering 
college  he  too  often  interprets  as  a  snub  and  a  challenge.  He 
finds  the  authorities  joining  the  police  iHmction  with  the  tutorial, 
and  accordingly  the  more  self-reliant  and  mettlesome  of  the 
students — who  are  always  leaders — accept  the  tempting  dtoa- 
tion,  and  enter  upon  a  system  of  baffling  and  tormenting  the 
professors.  In  a  faculty  of  ten  or  twenty  instructors,  there  are 
generally  some  more  vtun,  dogmatic,  and  irritable  than  the  rest 
— men  who  have  an  unhappy  facility  of  arousing  antagonisnu 
— and  these  become  delicious  game.  On  grounds  of  dignity, 
the  other  officers  are  compelled  to  stand  by  their  colleagues, 
and  thus  the  elements  of  conflict  are  ready  and  abundant.  The 
history  of  college  government  under  this  system  has  been  pre- 
cisely what  it  must  have  been — a  history  of  insubordination,  of 
petty  and  provoking  strifes,  often  rising  into  violence,  and  miti- 
gated or  aggravated,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  quality  of  the 
students  and  the  character  of  the  governing  officials. 

The  new  policy  presupposes  the  existence  of  higher  feelingi 
in  the  mind' of  the  student,  and  to  these  feelings  it  appeals.    It 
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presses  the  stndent  back  upon  his  sense  of  right  and  justice, 
and  upon  his  manly  and  honorable  impulses ;  and,  in  assuming 
that  they  exist  and  are  strong,  it  does  not  miscalculate.  There 
is  no  more  controlling  sentiment  in  human  nature  than  that  of 
honor.  It  may  take  fifilBe  directions ;  but  it  is  all-powerful.  In 
its  defence,  nations  will  sacrifice  all  else ;  to  maintain  it,  indi- 
ridoals  wiU  throw  away  their  lives  as  worthless ;  even  among 
thieree  it  is  a  power.  The  college  anthorities  who  do  not  rec- 
ognize this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  students,  or  who  snffer  it  to 
be  arrayed  against  them,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  potent  agency 
of  moral  control,  have  yet  td  learn  the  mdiments  of  their  avo- 
cation.  But  appeals  to  honor  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  in- 
spired by  8  genuine  trust  and  confidence  which  ill  comports 
with  a  system  of  petty  exactions  and  threatenings. 

Another  efficient  agency  which  should  be  turned  to  valnable 
scoonnt  in  school  management  is  public  opinion  among  the 
students.  The  wise  teacher,  who  takes  counsel  of  his  oppor- 
tonities  rather  than  of  his  pride  of  position,  will  be  oantions 
how  he  contravenes  the  public  sentiment  of  his  school.  If 
wrong,  he  wiU  aim  to  correct  it — ^he  will  wait  to  correct  it ; 
bnt,  nntil  changed,  he  will  respect  and  not  defy  it.  Even  in 
society,  men  are  tried  by  their  peers  for  alleged  offences ;  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  this  method  would  work  with  far  greater 
advantage  among  young  men  at  college  ?  In  civil  life,  we  hold 
pablic  opinion  to  be  the  fountain  of  law,  and  are  fast  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  enactments  are  practical  nullities,  unless 
Nipported  by  it ;  can  there  be  a  question  that  the  principle  is 
equally  sound  in  its  application  to  college  goverzunent?  Backed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  his  school,  a  teacher  is  wellnigh  om- 
nipotent; but  here  again  the  indispensable  prerequisite  is  a  faith 
in  the  good  intentions,  if  not  in  the  judgment,  of  the  young 
men.  A  student  will  break  roles,  bnt  he  wiU  not  incur  the 
condemnation  of  his  fellows.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  officials  to 
dismiss  him  from  college  for  the  infraction  of  a  statute — the 
chances  are  high  that  he  will  leave  with  the  sympathy  of  his 
associates,  a  martyr  to  arbitrary  authority ;  but  it  is  another 
and  a  far  different  thing  for  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  verdict 
of  hid  fellow-students — the  disgrace  would  be  intolerable,  and 
conld  be  incurred' only  by  those  who  well  deserved  it. 

This  movement  is,  therefore,  something  more  than  a  mere 
shift  of  college  tactics  for  the  ends  of  passing  convenience ;  it 
is  in  the  highest  sense  itself  educational — ^it  is  a  practical  ex- 
tension of  the  curriculum  to  the  department  of  moral  culture. 
The  inculcation  of  virtuous  precepts,  fervid  exhortations  to 
rectitude,  denunciations  of  evil  courses,  and  threats  of  punish- 
ment, supplemented  by  the  reading  of  a  little  ethics  in  the  last 
year  of  the  course,  are  far  from  what  is  requifed;  in  fact,  aU 
this  has  been  done,  if  not  overdone,  long  before  in  the  home 
and  the  famUy.  Dttle  is  needed  in  the  theory  of  morality ; 
much  in  its  practice,  for  it  is  only  to  be  truly  learned  by  making 
it  the  law  of  action  in  daily  life.  The  higher  faculties  of  our 
oatnre,  like  all  its  other  faculties,  grow  into  strength  and  be- 
come controlling  in  conduct  only  through  exercise.  It  is  a 
narrow  notion  that  the  legitimate  college  work  is  limited  to 
class-room  recitations  and  the  preparation  for  them,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  enforced  decency  of  behavior.  More  im- 
portant in  its  action  upon  the  student's  mind  than  any  formal 
exercise  is  the  subtle,  unconscious  influence  of  the  teacher — ^the 
pervading  feeling — ^the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  place.  In  college, 
even  more  than  in  life,  it  is  the  conta^on  of  personal  influence 
tbat  touches  the  deepest  springs  of  action,  that  inspires  the 
Ugher  feelings  and  colors  the  student's  life.  In  entering  upon 
this  experiment,  therefore,  the  faculty  of  a  college  are  but  rec- 
ognizing a  higher  sphere  of  educational  duty.  They  are  not 
shirkmg  responsibility,  but  incurring  new  and  more  serious 
responability. 

But,  besides  the  personal  influence  of  the  instructor,  there 
Is  an  influence  of  the  studies  themselves,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  estimating  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  col- 
lege.   The  seriously-occupied  students  give  but  little  trouble, 


and  the  teacher  who  can  inspire  an  interest  in  study  has  in  this 
a  potent  element  of  control.  It  is  generally  the  young  men  not 
much  engaged  with  their  work  whose  activities  overflow  into 
the  channels  of  mischief.  A  great  deal  depends,  therefore,  in 
this  matter,  upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  intellectual  pursuits. 
"We  might  infer  thdt  scientific  institutions  which  deal  with  mod- 
em and  practical  subjects  having  a  direct  and  obvious  bearing 
upon  life  should  have  the  least  difScnlty  in  managing  students, 
and  this  condnsion  we  understand  to  be  confirmed  in  actual 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  classical  institutions,  whicii 
are  mainly  occupied  with  drill  in  dead  languages,  the  advantage 
of  which  is  not  immediate  usefulness,  bnt  an  alleged,  indefinite, 
and  remote  mental  discipline,  cannot  fail  to  take  a  less  power- 
ful hold  upon  the  student's  feelings,  and  they  are  therefore 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  an  external  coercive  discipline.  The 
old  colleges,  therefore,  have  an  intrinsic  embarrassment  in  en- 
tering upon  this  experiment  of  leaving  students  to  themselves, 
which  will  greatly  enhance  the  credit  of  success,  if  success  be 
reached. 


MALAYAN  FEROCITIES. 

THE  men  are  exceedingly  jealous  and  very  strict  with  tJieir  wives.  A 
married  woman  may  not  accept  a  cigar  or  a  sirih-leaf  from  a  atran- 
ger,  under  pain  of  death.  I  was  informed  that  some  years  ago  one  of 
the  English  traders  had  a  Balinese  woman  of  good  family  living  with 
him^ — ^the  connection  being  considered  quite  honorable  by  the  natives. 
During  some  festival  this  girl  offended  against  the  law  by  accepting  a 
flower  or  some  such  trifle  from  another  man.  This  was  reported  to 
the  Btjah  (to  some  of  whose  wives  the  girl  wag  related),  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  Englishman's  house,  ordering  him  to  give  the  wo- 
man np,  as  she  must  be  "  kfissed."  In  vain  he  begged  and  prayed,  and 
offered  to  pay  any  fine  the  Rt^ah  mi^t  impose,  and  finally  refiised  to 
give  her  up  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  This  the  Bajah  did  not 
wish  to  resort  to,  as  he  no  doubt  thought  he  was  acting  as  mtich  for 
the  Englishman's  honor  as  for  his  own ;  so  he  appeared  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  But  some  time  afterward  he  sent  one  of  his  followers  to 
the  house,  who  beckoned  the  girl  to  the  door,  and  then,  saying,  "  The 
Rj^ah  sends  you  this,"  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  More  serious  in- 
fidelity is  punished  still  more  cruelly,  the  woman  and  her  panunonr 
being  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  some  large 
crocodiles  are  always  on  the  watch  to  devour  their  bodies.  One  suoh 
execution  took  place  while  I  was  at  Ampanam,  but  I  took  a  long  walk 
into  the  country  to  l>e  out  of  the  way  till  it  was  all  over,  thus  missing 
the  opportunity  of  having  a  horrible  narrative  to  enliven  my  somewhat 
tedious  story. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  Hr.  Carter's  servant 
iikfonned  us  that  there  was  an  "  Amok  "  in  the  village— in  other  words, 
that  a  man  was  "  running  a  muck."  Orders  were  immediately  givoi 
to  shut  and  fasten  the  gates  of  our  enclosure ;  bat,  hearing  nothing 
for  some  time,  we  went  out,  and  found  there  had  been  a  false  alarm, 
owing  to  a  slave  having  mn  away,  declaring  be  would  "  amok,"  be- 
cause his  master  wanted  to  sell  him.  A  short  time  before,  a  man  had 
been  killed  at  a  gaming-table,  because,  having  lost  half  a  dollar  more 
than  be  possessed,  he  was  going  to  "  amok."  Another  had  killed  or 
wounded  seventeen  people  before  he  coold  he  destroyed.  In  their 
wars  a  whole  regiment  of  these  people  will  sometimes  agree  to 
"  amok,"  and  then  rush  on  with  such  energetic  desperation  as  to  be 
very  formidable  to  men  not  so  excited  aS  themselv^.  Among  the  an- 
cients these  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  heroes  or  demigods  who 
sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country.  Here  it  is  simply  said — ^they 
made  "  amok" 

Macassar  is  the  most  celebrated  place  in  the  East  for  "  running  a 
muck."  There  arc  said  to  be  one  or  two  a  month  on  the  average,  and 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  persons  are  sometimes  killed  or  wounded  at  one 
of  them.  It  is  the  national  and  therefore  the  honorable  mode  of  com- 
mitting snicide  among  the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  the  fashionable 
way  of  escaping  from  their  difllculties.  A  Roman  fell  upon  his  sword, 
a  Japanese  rips  up  his  stomach,  and  an  Englishman  blows  out  his 
brains  with  a  pistol.  The  Bugis  mode  has  many  advantages  to  one 
suicidically  mcUned.  A  man  thinks  hunself  wronged  by  sodety — h» 
is  in  debt  but  cannot  pay — he  is  taken  for  a  slave,  or  has  gambled  . 
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away  his  wife  or  child  into  elaveiy — ^he  sees  no  way  of  recovering 
what  he  hu  lost,  and  becomes  desperate.  He  will  not  put  np  with 
such  cruel  wrongs,  but  will  be  revenged  on  manl^nd  and  <Ue  like  a 
hero.  Be  grasps  liis  liris-bandle,  and  the  next  moment  draws  out  the 
weapon  and  stalM  a  man  to  the  heart  He  runs  on,  with  bloody  kris 
in  his  hand,  stabbing  at  every  one  he  meets.  "•Amok  !  Amok ! "  then 
resounds  through  the  streets.  Spears,  Icrisses,  knives,  and  guns,  are 
brought  out  against  Iiim.  He  rushes  madly  forward,  kills  all  he  can — 
men,  women,  and  children — and  dies  overwhelmed  by  numbers  amid 
all  the  excitement  of  a  battle.  And  what  that  excitement  is  those  who 
have  been  in  one  best  know,  but  all  who  have  ever  given  way  to  vio- 
lent passioDJs,  or  even  indulged  in  violent  and  exciting  exercises,  may 
form  a  very  good  idea.  It  is  a  delirioos  intoxication,  a  temporary 
madness  that  absorbs  every  thought  and  every  energy.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  the  kris-bearing,  untaught,  brooding  Malay  preferring  such 
a  death,  looked  upon  as  almost  honorable,  to  the  cold-blooded  details 
of  suicide,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  from  overwhelming  troubles,  or  the 
merciless  clutches  of  the  hangman  and  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execu- 
tion, when  he  has  talien  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  too  hastily 
revenged  himself  upon  his  enemy  ?  In  either  case  he  chooses  rather 
to  "amok." 


TABLE-TALK. 

SOME  remarks  having  appeared  in  print  aa  to  the  English 
rendering  of  the  title  to  Victor  Hngo'g  new  romance, 
"  L'Homme  Qui  Kit,"  and  on  other  points,  we  think  that  our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  "Note  by  the  Trans- 
lator," which  will  be  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  in  book  form : 

"  There  has  been  so  much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  rendering  of 
the  original  title  of  this  work,  "  L'Homhx  Qui  Bit,"  that  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  state  why  "  Tax  Kan  Who  La.dobs"  has  been  adopted.  It  is 
not  only  literal  in  version,  it  expressos  at  the  same  time  the  author's 
meaning  as  nearly  as  the  genius  of  the  Bngliah  tongue  allows.  Had 
Victor  Hugo  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  '  Th»  Laughing  Man,''  or, 
hi  fact,  of  a  voluntary  laugher,  he  would  have  called  his  book  '  Le 
JUtur'  or  *  L'ffommt  Jtieur,'  just  as  in  his  own  language  the  laughing 
hyetm  is  called  Vkyine  rituu,  and  not  thyiiM  ^  rit.  '  The  Laughing 
Man '  cannot  be  correctly  rendered  into  French  by  VHommt  gui  rit  ; 
PMmune  qui  rit  is  '  The  Man  Who  Lau^,'  and  notliing  else. 

"  Another  point  may  be  noticed.  The  hurry,  consequent  on  the 
peculiar  agreement  between  the  publishers  in  Paris  and  in  this  city, 
has  given  rise  to  an  error,  more  curious  perhaps  than  important  The 
fifth  chapter  of  Book  I.,  Part  L',  is  headed  *  Human  Intervention,' 
though  the  proper  and  far  more  significant  heading  is  "  The  Tree  of 
Human  Invention.'  The  mistake  arose  thus :  The  translation  was 
made  from  slips  forwarded  hither  by  mail ;  and  the  title  of  this  par- 
ticular chapter  was  so  torn  in  transmission,  that  the  imperfect  phrase 
.  .  .  '«<n/ton  Humaine^  was  alone  legibla  A  filling-up  was  requisite 
immediately,  and  the  term  '  Human  Intervention '  was  adopted  at  a 


"  The  oareAil  and  critical  reader  will  find  occasional  errors  in  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  not  a  few  in  Victor  Hugo's  English  nomen- 
chiture.  These  have  not  been  unobserved ;  but  the  translator  did  not 
dean  it  his  duty  to  correct  them." 


The  dramatic  season  of  the  present  year  has  been  marked 
by  several  Shakespearian  revivals,  in  each  of  which  there  has 
been  onusaal  attention  both  to  scenery  and  accessories.  But, 
in  each  instance,  the  play  has  been  translated  into  a  panorama, 
and  far  more  attention  given  to  the  pictorial  effect  than  to  the 
dramatic  rendition.  We  mast  praise  the  efforts  to  render  the 
plays  prodaoed  perfect  historic  illusions,  but  must  deplore  the 
neglect  of  those  essential  dramatic  elements  without  which  a 
play  is  a  mere  show.  All  the  beauty  of  gardens,  palace-halls, 
Gothic  architecture,  and  "cloud-capped  towers,"  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  essential  soul  and  spirit  of  a  play. 
80  far  as  scenic  display  sets  forth  historic  periods,  adds  to  the 
illnsion  of  the  stbry,  or  enforces  dramatic  situations,  it  is  enti- 
tled to  oar  fall  acceptanoe.  But,  when  under  its  dominant 
sway,  portraiture  becomes  unnecessary,  character  unimportant. 


language  disregarded,  passion  subordinated ;  when  the  assem- 
blage sees  rather  than  hears,  and  admires  rather  than  feels,  it 
simply  extracts  from  the  drama  much  of  its  imaj^nalaon,  its 
poetry,  and  its  humanity.  In  fact,  these  Shakespearian  reTivals 
have  been,  in  no  true  sense,  revivals  at  all.  There  has  been  no 
special  attempt  to  illuminate  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  or  to 
illustrate  his  characters.  Instead  of  having  been'ezoeptionally 
well  acted,  they  have  been  almost  exceptionally  poorly  acted. 
There  has  been  no  effective  dramatio  eruembU,  no  noticeable  ex- 
cellence ;  and  that  only  can  be  justly  considered  a  revival  which, 
by  the  perfection  of  tiie  histrionic  array,  gives  new  force,  ex- 
pression, and  brilliancy  to  the  characters  and  poetry  of  the 
dramadst. 


A  project  has  been  broached  in  London  for  the  organization 
of  a  scientiflo  dnb.  There  are  army  and  navy  clubs,  aristo- 
oratio  and  reform  dubs,  literary,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  sport- 
ing clubs ;  but  men  of  science,  as  such,  have  hitherto  h«d  no 
rallying-point  of  social  intercourse,  snch  as  these  organizations 
afford.  Such  an  institution,  besides  its  local  and  eoonomical 
conveniences  for  members,  would  have  a  further  value,  we  sp- 
prehend,  by  bringing  into  more  familiar  intercourse  and  fteili- 
tating  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  men  of  widely-diflSsrent 
scientific  pursuits.  The  various  scientific  societies  attract  to- 
gether those  who  are  engaged  in  special  lines  of  study;  and 
such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  to  division  of  labor,  and  so  ab- 
sorbing do  special  inquiries  become,  that  the  disposition  to  nar- 
rowness of  views  is  strong.  A  wholesome  corrective  of  this 
tendency  would  be  that  free  interchange  of  opinion  and  ntntaal 
criticism  which  club-lifSs  affords.  The  project  to  establish  a 
scientific  club  is  ftuther  significant  as  illustrating  the  gradual 
growth  and  differentiation  of  the  scientific  element  in  modem 
society.  Science  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  influ- 
ential in  civilization,  and  must  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
a  distinctive  and  independent  agency  in  human  afiUrs. 


One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  of  teaching  is  the  inability 
of  the  instructor  to  enter  perfectly  into  the  pupil's  state  Of 
mind.  A  teacher  knows  a  thing,  sees  it  clearly,  afid  may  have 
been  years  arriving  at  the  perception  of  it  in  its  various  bear- 
ings and  relations.  He  then  undertakes  to  communicate  this 
piece  of  knowledge  to  one  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  Some 
phase  of  it,  which,  at  the  time,  strikes  the  teacher  as  most  com- 
plete, is  set  before  the  pupil  in  language  consistent  with  the 
teacher's  views.  Now,  the  first  difficulty  occurs  in  the  want  of 
entire  correspondence  between  the  ideas  attached  to  the  same 
words  by  the  teacher  and  pupil.  It  rarely  happens  that  even 
any  two  educated  minds  will  coincide  in  this  paitioolar. 
To  overcome  this  obstacle,  repeated  and  varying  statements 
must  be  made,  so  that  one  impression  may  correct  another 
where  words  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood.  Hot  the 
greatest  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  no  teacher  can  remembn-  the 
history  of  the  doubts  and  embarrassments  that  were  overcome 
in  his  own  gradual  progress  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  tlie 
matter  in  hand ;  and  besides,  imperfect  as  is  his  reeoUeotimi, 
only  one  phase  of  it  occupies  his  consciousness  at  a  time. 
And,  however  much  of  one's  mental  history  is  remembered,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  troubles  of  the  pupil  will  be  jost 
those  that  the  teacher  experienced. 

Again,  owing  to  mental  pecnllarities,  some  part  of  an  ex- 
planation seizes  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  quite  engroeaes 
it  for  the  time,  so  that  other  parts,  equally  important,  are  nn- 
attended  to,  and  the  conception  formed  is  partial  and  imperfect. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  who  expects  a  single  explanation  to  end 
the  matter  and  afford  the  pupil  a  fair  opportunity,  makes  a  great 
mistake.  The  chances  are  many  that  the  lesson  is  not  nnder- 
stood,  and,  though  a  verbal  account  should  be  rendered  by  the 
pupil  that  would  seem  to  indicate  a  correct  apprehension  of  the 
statement,  yet  much  would  be  gained  by  resuming  the  subject 
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at  another  time  nnder  different  aspects  of  thoogbt  on  tlie  part 
of  the  teacher,  which  will  lead  to  fresh  explanations,  while  the 
same  newness  of  approach  wonld  change  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  kwner,  widen  bis  notions,  and  correct  his  errors.  Every 
sach  ne«  attack  npon  a  subject  of  study  shoold  be  so  con- 
ducted by  the.  teacher  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  revealing  the 
pupil's  mental  condition. 


The  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  in  an  important  and  seemingly 
ezhanstive  letter  on  the  present  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,,  makes  some  statements  in  regard  to  savings-banks, 
which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  not  entirely  accurate,  at 

t  least  so  far  as  those  of  the  city  of  Kew  York  are  concerned. 
The  assertion  had  been  made  that  the  increase  of  savings-bank 
deporits  was  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-people, and  Mr.  Wells,  in  disproof  of  this,  charges,  first, 
;  that  the  increase  of  the  price  of  real  estate  prevents  many  per- 
'  sons  from  purchasing  homesteads,  who  otherwise  would  do  so, 
their  savings  accumulating  in  bank  instead ;  and,  second,  that 
the  exemption  of  these  depositories  from  tax  brings  in  as  de- 
positors a  wealthier  class  than  that  for  which  they  were  de- 
igned. In  regard  to  the  first  charge,  we  have  the  assurance 
of  a  bank-officer  that  at  no  time  in  his  experience  has  money 
been  so  largely  drawn  from  the  banks  for  real-estate  investment 
as  it  is  now.  As  to  the  second  charge,  the  statistics  of  one  of 
our  largest  banks  are  befcire  us,  and  they  speak  for  themselves. 
Of  nearly  27,000  deposits  made  in  1868,  fewer  than  400  were 
of  over  $1,000  each;  over  30,000  were  in  sums  less  than  $100 
each;  and  13,000  in  sums  less  than  $60  each.  Upon  referring 
to  the  list  of  classified  occupations,  published  by  the  same  bank, 
)  we  find  the  depositors  to  have  been  almost  entirely  working- 
people.  Mr.  Wells  would  seem,  by  the  tenor  of  his  argument, 
to  condemn  the  exemption  of  these  banks  from  taxation.  It 
18  certainly  important  that  the  character  of  savings-banks,  their 
relation  to  our  working-people,  and  the  service  they  render  to 
the  laborer,  should  be  well  understood  before  any  thing  should' 
be  done  calculated  to  decrease  the  interest  the  banks  are  now 
paying  on  deposits,  and  thereby  directiy  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  working-class.  That  the  great  bulk  of  savings-bank  de- 
posits does  come  trom  the  laboring  portions  of  the  community 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  that  this  system  of  savings  confers  a 
greater  benefit  upon  the  class  it  is  designed  to  serve  than  all  the 
charitable  organizations  united,  is  the  earnest  conviction  of 
every  one  who  has  studied  its  history  and  examined  its  work- 
inga. 


■jViTB.  GODFREY  FBANKENSTEIN.'an  Amerioan  painter,  is  ei- 
-^JL  hibiting  in  England  a  picture  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  at  NiafQira, 
which  has  received  very  marked  commendation  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish press .  We  do  not  reoaU  the  fact  of  the  picture  being  exhibited  here. 
The  London  Examiner  gives  it  a  favorable  notice,  remarking  that,  while 
ttie  performance  does  not  rise  to  tliat "  thorough  identification  with  Na- 
ture" which  doubtless  was  Mr.  Frankenstein's  aim,  yet  "what  he  has  ac- 
complished shows  him  to  be  an  artist  with  a  soul  in  him — somewhat  of  a 
realistio  soul,  perhaps — and,  if  ho  have  not  given  to  us  all  that  our  imagi- 
uation  wonld  lead  ns  to  expect  in  presence  of  the  grand  phenomenon  itself, 
1  we  are  quite  confident  that  he  baa  furnished  to  us  a  futhful,  albeit  literal, 
transcript  of  it,  and  that  the  picture  need  not  altogether  fear  being  oon- 
ftonted  with  its  great  original."  Is  not  this  idea  of  a  pietnre  being  con- 
fronted with  its  "  great  original "  somewhat  new  in  art  and  criticism  ! 
Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  carrying  Mr.  Franken-stein's  "  Niagais  " 
to  the  side  of  the  fall  itself,  for  the  sake  of  an  exact  comparison  I 

Mr.  EUhu  Vedder  has  returned,  after  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  Italy, 

and  is  exhibiting  at  Snedecor's  Oalleiy,  in  the  city,  a  number  of  his  pio- 

tnres.    Mr.  Vedder  will  be  remembered  by  his  Egyptian  "  Sphinx," 

ad  the  "  Sea-Serpent,"  each  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  talk  in 

I     art  cirelea.    Mr.  Vedder  has  always  displayed  great  breadth,  character, 

I      and  force ;  his  conoeptions  bare  been  stiiking  and  original,  and  his 

,      maftary  of  oolor  remarkable.    But  he  always  ladked  finish,  and  we  do 

I     not  see  that  his  sojourn  abroad  has  improved  his  stylo  in  this  particalor. 

We  have  been  too  ftmiliar  with  the  exquisite  finish  in  the  pictures  of  0^ 


rome,  Meissonnier,  and  Frire,  to  content  ourselves  with  the  almost  mdo 
performances  of  Mr.  Vedder.  The  most  striking  subject  in  his  present 
collection  is  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  which  exhibits  the  stark  and  stiff 
body  of  the  first  dead  stretched  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  which  is  erected 
in  a  hollow  among  hills  of  fearftil  and  accursed  barrenness.  The 
painter  has,  of  course,  attempted,  in  the  desolation  of  the  landscape,  to 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  tragedy.  Whether  this  is  wisely  Aaae  at 
not,  judgments  will  differ. 

Victor  Hugo  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Madame  Lamartine  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  husband:  " Madame— Since  1821  I 
have  been  closely  united  in  heart  with  Lamartine.  This  Mcndship  of 
fifty  years  has  suffered  to-day  the  momentary  eclipse  of  death.  I  do 
not  desire,  at  a  moment  like  this,  to  cause  you  anguish  by  the  expres- 
sion of  my  sympathy ;  but,  you  will  allow  me,  will  you  not— you  who 
are  united  to  him  by  blood,  you  who  loved  him,  and  whom  ho  loved — to 
feel  profound  sorrow  ?  Lamartine  has  all  the  degrees  of  glory,  from 
popularity  to  immortality — a  magnifloent  poet,  and  an  orator  whose  fame 
is  everlasting.  To  us  he  seems  dead.  He  is  not  so  I  Lamartine  has  not 
ceased  to  shine ;  he  has  now  a  doable  splendor — in  our  literature,  where 
he  is  a  spirit,  and  in  the  great  unknown  life,  where  he  is  a  star.  With 
my  kindest  respects,  Vioiob  Huso." 

There  seems  to  be  on  increoring  demand  tat  tnmslations  of  fordgn 
books.  Our  own  autiion  an  doing  ao  little,  that  publishers  are  proba- 
bly glad  to  go  abroad  for  material,  and,  no  doubt,  the  reading  public  are 
becoming  more  cosmopolitaB  in  their  toateo.  Since  the  time  of  Fredrika 
Bremer,  we  have  had  little  of  Swedish  literatare.  The  Messrs.  Peterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  however,  have  just  reprinted  a  novel  of  Viator  Byd- 
beig,  translated  tnm  the  Swedish,  and  oalled  "  The  Last  Athenian," 
wludi  was  proneanoed  by  Miaa  Brcm  cr  "  the  beat  and  nMWt  fHiial  histor- 
ical novel  ever  written  in  the  Swedish  language."  The  woi^  moreover, 
stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Swedish  tavanii,  that  the  profeeaois 
of  two  Swedish  universities,  Upsala  and  Lund,  recommend  the  work  to 
the  students  as  a  fidthful  portrayal  of  cla.<<8ical  manners  and  ouatoms. 

There  are  movements  making,  both  in  London  and  New  York,  look* 
ing  to  the  opening  of  museums  and  picture-galleries  on  Sundays,  In 
London, "  The  Working-men's  Lord's  Dify  Best  Association  "  have  met 
to  im>test  againit  the  movement,  and  were  addressed  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. In  New  York  there  is  an  attempt  to  induce  the  trustees  of  the 
Mercantile  liibrary  to  open  their  reading-room  on  Sundays ;  and,  a  week 
or  two  ago,  a  picture-gallery  on  Broadway  gave  sanction  to  the  proposed 
change  by  advertising  the  exIdbiUoa  as  open  to  vidtoi*  on  Sunday 
during  dayli^it  hours. 

The  London  DaUy  Ifeio$  protests  against  the  practice  of  making  the 
observance  of  Lent  an'  excuse  for  fresh  frivolities  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
The  Forty  Days  are  made  a  new  motive  for  changes,  coquetries,  and  ca- 
prices in  the  adornment  of  our  fashionable  women  ;  and,  not  in  dress 
alone — for,  during  this  period,  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  invent  new  forms 
of  amusement,  which  shall  exclude  dancing,  but  which  will  have  some 
piquant  novelty.  "  Lenten  entertainment "  nowadays  does  not  mean 
any  limitations  in  enjoyment,  either  in  eating,  drinking,  or  in  amuse- 
ments, but  simply  the  doing  of  something  different  from  what  is  done 
at  other  seasons. 

In  an  artide  on  "  Buskin  as  a  writer  on  art,"  Mr.  W.  M.  Bossetti  eon- 
tends  that  the  Infiuence  of  Buskinism  is  fast  dying  out,  and  that  conse- 
quently "  the  pre-Baphaelitism  which  it  brought  into  fashion  is  likely 
to  give  place  to  natilral  art,  harmonious  colors,  and  undecaying things  of 
beauty." 

Jules  Janin,  in  a  recent  feuilleton,  tells  a  very  amusing  story  of 
Liszt,  who,  together  with  Bubini,  gave  a  concert  in  a  provincial  town,  to 
which  only  fifty  persons  came.  The  audience  proving  somewhat  indif- 
ferent to  Liszt's  playing,  the  great  pianist  suddenly  ceased  performing, 
saying  that  he  would  offer  his  hearers  no  more  music,  but  would  invite 
them  to  supper  instead.  The  invitation,  after  a  littie  hesitation,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Liszt  had  to  pay  twelve  hundred  francs  for  his  joke. 

Lord  Brougham  died  without  assets.  He  had  made  over  all  his  prop- 
erty to  his  brother,  who,  in  return,  provided  for  all  expenses — aversion 
to  trouble  about  money  matters  being  the  reason. 

The  AU  J<iiU  (?aM«4  thinks  that,  if  Lord  Maoanhiy  had  lived  to  read 
Dixon's  "  Her  Majesty's  Tower,"  he  wonld  have  repented  more  than  he 
did  of  the  false  taste  and  stilted  itaeeato  manner  which  his  "  Essay  on 
Milton  "  introduced  into  English  literature. 

Birket  Foster,  fiunous  so  long  as  one  of  the  best  landscape  drao^its- 
men  on  wood,  and  more  recently  admired  for  his  deligbtftil  water-color 
pictures,  is  about  to  exhibit,  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  his  first  attempt  in 
oil.    It  will  be  a  coast  scene. 

Some  original  manuscripts  of  poems  by  Bums  were  recently  sold  at 
auction  in  Iiondon. 
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ONE  of  the  moBt  ooiioiu  and  interesting  reptiles  wliich  I  met  with  in 
Borneo  was  a  large  tree-frog,  which  was  broaght  me  by  one  of  the 
Chinese  workmen.  He  assured  me  tliat  he  iiad  seen  it  come  down,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  from  a  high  tree,  as  if  it  flew.  On  examining  it,  I 
found  the  toes  very  long,  and  fully  webl>ed  to  their  very  extremity,  so 
tliat,  when  expanded,  they  offered  a  surface  much  larger  tlian  the  body. 
The  fore-legs  were  also  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  the  body  was  ca- 
pable of  considerable  inflation.  The  back  and  limbs  were  of  a  very 
deep  shining  green  color,  the  under  surface  and  the  inner  toes  yellow, 
while  the  webs  were  black,  rayed  with  yellow.  The  l>ody  was  aI>out 
four  inches  long,  wMIe  the  webs  of  each  liind  foot,  when  fully  expanded, 
covered  a  surface  of  four  square  inches,  and  the  webs  of  all  the  feet  to- 
gether about  l7.-3lve  square  inches.    As  the  extremities  of  the  toes  have 


much  smaller  size  than  ttiis,  and  having  the  webs  of  the  toes  less  de- 
veloped.—^(/irad  iiuMU  WaUaee. 

Bernard  Falissy,  the  great  improver  of  pottery-ware,  oonstructed 
a  euriouB  piece  of  rustic  art,  designed  to  represent  an  ancien*.  grotto. 
"It  was  a  large  ornamental  structure,  scooped  out  of  the  ground; 
the  walls  of  it  were  made  to  imitate  rocks  roughly  hewn  with  a 
pickaxe;  the  arched  ceiling  was  supported  by  columns  and  pilas- 
ters;  medallions  formed  projections  at  intervals,  where  buHts  of 
heroes  were  raised  on  small  pedestals.  In  tlis  centre  there  wu  i 
fountain  that  played,  and  seemed  to  lend  life  and  animation  to 
a  world  of  artifldal  reptiles  and  fishes  lying  unperoeived  until  the 
eye  became  accustomed  to  the  semi -darkness  of  the  spot.  On  the 
gravel,  seen  through  the  translucent  water  of  the  stream,  a  carp  or  two, 
and  a  pike,  or  jack,  heave  lazily ;  a  snake  along  the  edge  pursues  a  tng, 
a  lizard  is  watching  a  butterfly,  wliile  a  tortoise  drags  on  its  weight, 
and,  amidst  soft  masses  and  bending  reeds,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
you  see  a  crab  and  crawfish  gliding.  In  another  place  he  wishes  that 
all  the  creatures  he  has  sculptured  and  enamelled  should  be  placed  in 
•  spot  accessible  to  nature,  so  tkat  natural  serpents  or  lizards  should 
often  come  and  admire  them." 

The  earth  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  it  would  be  if  its  mass  were  entirely 
composec  of  metallic  antimony  or  cast-iron. 

The  whole  character  of  the  face  of  a  child  results  from  the  fieshy 
parts  and  integuments  being  calculated,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  for  the 
support  of  larger  bones  than  they  possess  in  early  years.  The  features 
are  provided  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  bones  of  the  ficc, 
and  hence  the  iiilness,  roundness,  and  chubbiness  of  infancy.—^ 
Charla  Btll. 
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dilated  disks  for  adhesion,  shomng  the  creature  to  be  a  true  tree-frog, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  immense  membrane  of  the  toes  can  be 
for  the  purpose  of  swimming  only,  and  the  account  of  the  Chinaman, 
that  it  flew  down  fVom  the  tree,  becomes  more  credible.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  instance  known  of  a  "  flying  ftx>g,"  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting to  Darwinians,  as  showing  that  the  variability  of  the  toes,  which 
have  been  already  modified  for  purposes  of  swimming  and  adheaive 
climbing,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  enable  an  allied  specaes  to 
pass  through  the  ur  like  the  flying  lizard.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  Shaeophorut,  which  consists  of  several  ttogfi  ot  a 
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BOOK  I.— ETKRNAL  PRESENCE  OP  THE  PAST;  MEN  THROW 
LIGHT  UPON  MAN. 

I. — LOBD     OLAKOHABLIE. 
I. 

In  those  times  there  was  an  old  tradition. 

The  tradition  of  Lord  Linneens  Clancharlie. 

Baron  Linneens  Clancharlie,  a  contemporary  of  OromweD, 
was  one  of  the  few  English  peers,  let  as  say  at  the  outset,  who 
had  accepted  the  republic.  This  aoqniescenoe  might  have  been 
reasonable,  and  could  be  explained  if  necessary,  since  the  re- 
pnblio  had  triumphed  for  an  instant.  It  was  perfectly  simple 
that  Lord  Clancharlie  should  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
republic,  so  long  as  the  republic  had  the  upper  hand.  But 
Lord  Clancharlie  had  persisted,  after  the  winding  up  of  the 
rerolntion  and  the  fall  of  the  Parliamentary  government.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  his  lordship  to  reenter  the  recon- 
stnioted  upper  house ;  penitents  are  always  well  received  by  re- 
stored monarchs,  and  Charles  II.  was  a  kind  prince  to  those  who 
came  back  to  him ;  but  Lord  Clancharlie  had  not  understood 
the  moral  of  events.  While  the  nation  was  welcoming  its  king 
with  cheers,  as  he  regained  possession  of  England ;  while  the 
verdict  in  his  favor  was  nnanimons ;  while  the  people  were  lav- 
ishing their  salutes  upon  the  monarchy ;  while  the  dynasty  was 
raismg  its  head  again  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  and  triumphal 
palinode ;  at  the  moment  when  the  past  was  becoming  the 
future,  and  the  future  the  past,  this  nobleman  had  remained 
contumacious.  He  had  averted  his  head  from  all  this  festivity ; 
he  liad  gone  into  voluntary  ezUe ;  he  had  preferred  being  an 
outlaw,  when  he  might  have  been  a  peer ;  and  thus  his  years 
had  rolled  on ;  he  had  grown  old  in  his  fidelity  to  the  dead 
republic.  And,  therefore,  he  was  covered  with  the  ridicule 
which  q^tnrally  attaches  itself  to  such  childishness. 

He  had  retired  to  Switzerland.  He  lived  in  a  sort  of  pala- 
tial ruin  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  had 
chosen  for  himself  this  dwelling  in  the  most  rugged  recess  of 
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the  lake,  between  Chillcn,  the  dungeon  of  Bonnivard,  and 
Vevay,  the  tomb  of  Lms'.ow.  He  was  enveloped  by  the  stem 
Alps,  teeming  with  twilight  and  wind  and  cloud ;  there  he  lived, 
lost  in  the  great  shadows  which  mountains  cast.  Seldom  did  a 
traveller  meet  him.  The  man  was  not  only  out  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  almost  out  of  his  age.  At  that  time  no  resistance 
to  circumstances  was  justifiable  for  those  who  knew  and  kept 
up  with  what  was  going  on.  England  was  happy ;  a  restora- 
tion is  a  reconciliation  of  man  and  wife ;  king  and  people  had 
ceased  to  live  apart.  Nothing  could  be  more  graoefiil  and 
promising;  Great  Britain  was  radiant;  it  is  much  to  have  a 
king,  but  they  had  a  charming  king  to  boot ;  Charles  II.  was 
amiable,  was  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  great 
after  the  example  of  Louis  XIY. ;  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
nobleman;  Charles  II.  was  admired  by  his  subjects;  he  had 
made  the  Hanoverian  war,  nobody  but  himself  knew  why ;  he 
had  sold  Dunkirk  to  France,  a  great  political  measure.  The 
democratic  peers,  of  whom  Chamberlayne  says,  "  The  aocnrsed 
republic  infected  many  of  the  nobility  with  its  foul  breath,"  had 
been  sensible  enough  to  yield  to  reason,  conform  to  their  epoch, 
and  reassume  their  seats  in  the  upper  house.  All  they  had  to 
do  for  this  was  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  When  one 
reflected  on  all  these  realities,  on  this  beautiful  reign,  this  excel- 
lent king,  these  august  princes  restored  by  divine  mercy  to  the 
love  of  their  people ;  when  one  remembered  that  personages  of 
consequence,  like  Monk,  and  afterward  Jeffreys,  had  rallied 
round  the  throne ;  that  they  had  been  jnstly  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty  and  zeal  by  the  most  magnificent  dignities  and  the  most 
IncrafiveofiSces;  that  Lord  Clancharlie  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  it  depended  only  on  himself  to  be  seated  glo- 
rionsly  alongside  them  in  all  honor;  that  England,  thanks  to 
her  king,  had  again  reached  the  summit  of  prosperity;  that 
London  was  all  banquets  and  pageants ;  that  everybody  was  rich 
and  enthusiastic ;  that  the  court  was  gallant,  gay,  and  proud — 
then  if,  by  chance,  afar  from  these  splendors,  in  an  indefinite, 
gloomy  semi-daylight  that  resembled  the  nightfall,  one  saw  this 
old  man  dressed  in  the  same  garb  as  the  common  people,  pale, 
absent,  bent  with  years,  probably  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
standing  near  the  lake,  scarcely  heeding  tempest  or  winter, 
walking  as  if  at  random,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  gray  hairs  tossed  by 
the  shadowy  blasts,  silent,  solitary,  pensive,  it  would  have  been 
hard  not  to  smile. 

A  profiled  sketch  of  a  madman,  as  it  were. 

Thinking  of  Lord  Clancharlie,  what  he  might  have  been  and 
what  he  was,  to  smile  was  charitable.  Somelaughed  out  loud. 
Others  were  indignant. 
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It  is  clear  that  serious  men  might  have  beea  disgusted  with 
SQch  insolence  in  holding  himself  aloof. 

One  extenoating  circumstance  there  was :  «Lord  Olaacfaarlie 
had  never  been  a  man  of  capacity.    Every  <me  was  agreed  on 

that  point. 

n. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  see  people  make  a  busness  of  obstinacy. 
Sndt  imitations  of  Regulus  are  unpopular,  and  provoke  irony 
in  public  opinion. 

Theae  headstrong  persons  are  living  reproaches ;  one  haa  a 
right  to  langh  at  them. 

And  then,  after  all,  is  this  stubbornness,  this  mggedness,  a 
virtue  ?  Is  there  not  much  ostentation  in  this  excesave  show 
of  self-denial  and  honor  ?  It  is  more  display  tlian  any  thing 
else.  Why  these  exaggerations  of  scJitode  and  exile  t  To  car- 
ry nothing  too  &r  is  the  wise  man's  maxim.  Make  opporition — 
well  and  good ;  find  fault,Mf  you  wiU — but  decorously,  and  with- 
out ceasing  to  cry,  "  God  save  the  king  I "  True  virtue  consists 
in  being  reasonable.  That  wluch  falls  ought  to  fiall ;  that  which 
succeeds,  to  succeed.  Providence  has  its  reasons,  and  crowns 
the  deserving.  Do  you  pretend  to  know  more  about  these 
things  than  Providence  t  When  facts  have  spoken,  when  one 
government  has  replaced  another,  when  success  has  eliminated 
the  true  and  the  false,  on  one  hand  uin,  on  the  other  triumph, 
no  more  doubt  is  possible.  The  honi.  t  man  attaches  himself  to 
the  winning  side ;  and,  although  this  benefits  his  fortune  and 
femily,  without  letting  himself  be  influenced  by  any  such  con- 
sideration, and  thinking  only  of  the  public  weal,  he  gives. his 
wd  to  the  conqueror. 

Wliat  would  become  of  the  state,  if  no  one  consented  to 
hold  office  ?  Is  every  thing  to  stop  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  good 
citizen  to  keep  his  place.  Learn  to  sacrifice  your  secret  pref- 
erences. Offices  require  to  be  filled.  Some  one  must  devote 
himself  To  be  faithful  to  your  public  functions,  is  one  sort  of 
fidelity.  Abandoned  by  its  functionaries,  the  state  would  be 
paralyzed.  It  is  childish  to  banish  yourself.  Do  you  mean  it 
for  an  example  ?  Wliat  vanity!  For  a  defiance?  What  impn- 
doQcol  What  great  man  do  you  suppose  yourself  to  be? 
Know  that  we  are  as  good  as  you.  We  don't  desert  our  posts, 
not  we  1  If  we  chose,  we  too  could  be  inaccessible  and  untam- 
able— that  we  could ;  and  we  could  do  worse  things  than  you. 
But  we  prefer  to  be  sensible  people.  Because  I  am  Trimalcion, 
you  don't  think  me  capable  of  being  Cato ! 

Nonsense ! 

III. 

Nevee  was  situation  more  clear  and  decided,  than  that  of 
aflSairs  in  1660.  Nevur  had  the  course  to  pursue  been  more 
clearly  marked  out  to  a  man  of  sense. 

England  was  free  from  Cromwell.  Under  the  republic, 
many  irregular  actions  had  been  committed.  British  suprem- 
acy had  been  created ;  the  English,  with  the  help  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  had  subdued  Germany;  with  the  help  of  the 
Fronde,  humbled  Franco;  with  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  curtailed  Spain.  Cromwell  had  tamed  Mazarin ;  the 
Protector  of  England  signed  his  name  to  a  treaty  above  that  of 
the  French  king.  He  had  fined*  the  United  Provinces  eight 
millions,  disturlied  Algiers  and  Tunis,  conquered  Jamaica, 
humiliated  Lisbon,  raised  up  a  French  faction  in  Barcelona 
and  MasanieUo  in  Naples ;  he  had  moored  Portugal  to  England, 
and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  from  Gibraltar 
to  Candia.  The  dominion  of  the  seas  had  been  founded  under 
the  double  form  of  victory  and  trade.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
1653,  the  man  who  had  won  thirty-three  fights,  the  old  admiral 
who  called  Wvas^  grandfatlur  of  tailors,  the  Martin  Happestz 
Tromp,  who  had  beaten  the  Spanish  fleet,  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Engli.sh  fleet ;  the  Atlantic  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Spanish  navy,  the  Pacific  from  the  Dutch  navy,  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  .Venetian,  and,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  the 
sea-coast  of  the  world  had  been  occupied.  By  means  of  the 
ocean,  the  earth  was  held  in  subjection ;  the  Dutch  flag  hum- 


bly saloted  th«  British  at  ma;  France,  in  the  person  of  her 
ambassador  Mancini,  did  reverence  to  Oliver  Crouiwell;  this 
Cromwell  played  with  Calais  and  Dunkirk  as  with  two  shuttle- 
cocks; he  had  made  th«  continent  tremble,  dictated  peace, 
declared  war,  planted  the  English  standard  on  oveiy  pinnacle; 
the  Protector's  one  regiment  of  Ironsides  ontw«ghed  an  army 
in  the  balance  of  Earth's  fears.  CromweU  used  to  say.  It  i$ 
my  vill  that  the  Englith  republic  shall  be  retpeeted  a»  tie 
JSoetan  r^ptAlic  was.  There  remained  no  knger  any  tiling 
sacred ;  speech  was  free,  the  press  was  free ;  men  said  in  the 
open  street  what  they  choae,  they  printed  without  control  or 
censorship  what  they  wished ;  the  balance  of  power  had  been 
disturbed ;  all  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe,  whereof 
the  Stuarts  were  part,  had  been  turned  npnde  down.  Finally, 
England  had  escaped  from  this  odious  government  and  received 
her  pardon. 

The  indulgent  Charles  XL  had  promulgated  the  Declaration 
of  Breda.  He  had  granted  to  England  ob]i\ion  of  that  epoch, 
when  the  son  of  a  Huntingdon  brewer  placed  his-  foot  on  the 
head  of  Louis  XIV.  England  uttered  her  med  evlpd,  and 
breathed  again.  The  expansion  of  hearts,  as  we  have  just 
said, -was  complete,  the  regicides'  gibbets  adding  to  the  nni- 
versal  joy.  A  restoration  is  an  afiair  of  smiles;  still,  a  trifle 
of  gallows  is  not  unbecoming,  and  the  public  conscience  mnst 
be  satisfied.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  was  scattered ; 
loyalty  was  reestablishing  itselfl  Henceforth  the  only  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  a  good  subject.  Men  had  recovered  from  their 
political  follies,  they  scoffed  at  the  revolution,  they  ridicnled 
the  republic,  and  the  queer  times  when  people  had  always 
big  wonls  in  their  mouth,  RigM,  Liberty,  Progress;  how  they 
laughed  at  these  emphatic  terms  I  It  was  an  admirable  return 
of  good  sense ;  England  had  been  dreaming.  What  happiness 
to  be  free  from  these  delusions !  Was  there  any  thing  more 
crazy  ?  Where  should  we  be,  if  every  vagabond  had  his  rights  ? 
Imagine  everybody  governing !  Can  you  fancy  the  city  directed 
by  the  citizens?  The  citizens  are  a  team,  and  the  team  isn't 
the  coachman.  Putting  a  matter  to  the  vote  is  throwing  it  to 
the  winds.  Wotild  you  make  states  float  aboot  like  clouds  ? 
Disorder  does  not  construct  order.  If  Chaos  is  the  architect, 
the  building  will  be  Babel.  And  then  what  a  tyranny  this  pre- 
tended liberty  is !  I  want  to  amuse  myself  I  do,  and  not  to 
govern.  Voting  is  a  bore ;  I  prefer  to  dance.  What  a  godsend 
is  a  prince,  who  takes  charge  of  every  thing !  Surely  the  king 
is  generous,  to  take  this  trouble  for  ns.  And  then  he  was 
brought  up  to  it;  he  knows  what  it  is;  it  is  Ids  business. 
Peace,  war,  legislation,  finance — ^is  that  the  people's  business  ? 
Doubtless  the  people  must  pay  and  work,  but  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  them.  They  have  their  part  in  politics ;  they  con- 
tribute the  two  forces  of  the  state,  the  army  and  the  pnrse. 
To  be  a  taxpayer  and  a  soldier,  is  not  that  enough?  What 
more  do  the  people  want?  They  are  the  right  arm  of  the 
General  and  of  the  Treasurer — splendid  position!  The  king 
reigns  for  it ;  surely  this  service  must  be  recompensed.  Taxes 
and  civil  lists  are  the  wages  which  nations  pay  and  princes 
earn.  The  people  give  their  blood  and  their  money  in  retom 
for  being  led.  Wish  to  direct  itself?  What  a  strange  idea! 
A  guide  is  necessary  for  them.  Being  ignorant,  they  are  blind. 
Has  not  the  blind  man  a  dog  ?  Only  for  the  people  it  is  a 
lion,  the  king,  who  consents  to  be  their  dog.  What  goodness ! 
But  why  are  the  people  ignorant?  Because  it  must  be  so. 
Ignorance  is  the  guardian  of  virtue.  Where  there  is  no  per- 
spective, there  is  no  ambition ;  the  ignorant  man  is  enveloped  in 
a  beneficial  darkness,  which  quenches  his  desires  by  quenching 
his  sight.  Hence  comes  innocence.  He,  who  reads,  thinks; 
he,  who  thinks,  reasons.  It  is  our  duty  and  also  our  happineee 
not  to  reason.  These  truths  are  incontestable.  Society  reposes 
on  them. 

Thus  were  sound  social  doctrines  reSstablisbed  in  England. 
Thus  was  the  nation  restored  to  virtue.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  »  reaction  in  favor  of  fine  literature.    Shakespeare  was 
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detqtised  and  Dryden  admired.  LryAem  U  the  greatett  poet  of 
Englajid  end  of  the  age,  stud  Atterbnry  (who  translated  Aehito- 
pM  iato  French).  This  was  the  time  when  M.  Hnet,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  wrote  to  Salmasius,  who  had  done  the  author  of 
Pairadiie  Loet  the  honor  of  refuting  and  abnang  him.  How  can 
you  oeeupy  yourself  with  cm  object  io  insignifleant  as  this  Mil- 
ton T  Every  thing  revived  and  reoccnpied  its  place.  Dryden 
op,  Shakespeare  down,  Charles  on  the  throne,  Cr(»nwell  on  the 
gibbet.  England  was  recovering  from  the  shamefol  eztrava- 
ganees  of  the  past.  It  is  a  great  Messing  for  nations  to  be 
brongkt  back,  by  monarchy,  to  good  order  in  the  state  and 
good  taste  in  literature. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  benefits  conld  be  unappre- 
ciated. Was  it  not  abominable  to  torn  one's  back  on  Charles 
II.,  and  r^ay  with  ingratitude  his  magnanimity  in  reascending 
the  throne?  Lord  Linnieus  Clancharlie  bad  caused  this  scandal 
to  reepectable  pers<His.  What  madness  to  sulk  at  the  happiness 
of  his  country  t 

In  1660,  as  is  well  known,  the  Parliament  had  decreed  this 
form,  I  promise  to  remain  faiil^ful  to  the  repvMic,  without 
hiug,  sovereign,  or  master.  Under  pretext  that  he  had  taken 
this  monstrons  oath.  Lord  Clancharlie  remained  oat  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  in  face  of  the  general  happiness,  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  be  sad.  He  had  a  melancholy  esteem  for  that  which 
no  longer  existed ;  a  strange  attachment  to  vanished  objects. 

To  excuse  him  was  impossible ;  the  most  benevolent  gave 
him  up.  His  friends  had  for  a  long  time  done  him  the  honor 
to  suppose  that  he  had  joined  the  republican  ranks,  only  to  see 
more  nearly  the  weak  points  in  the  republic's  armor,  and  to 
strike  it  with  more  certainty,  whai  the  time  came,  to  the  bene- 
fit (^  the  king's  holy  cause.  It  is  part  of  a  loyalist's  duty  to 
wait  thus  for  the  fit  hour,  when  he  can  stab  the  enemy  from  be- 
hind. And  this  was  hoped  of  Lord  Clancharlie,  so  predisposed 
wore  people  to  judge  ham  favorably.  But,  in  presence  of  his 
strange  persistence  ia  republicanism,  it  was  soon  necessary  to 
renouBee  this  good  opinion.  Evidently  Lord  Clancharlie  was 
sincere,  that  is  to  say,  an  idiot. 

The  explanations  of  the  charitable  hesitated  between  child- 
ish obstinacy  and  headstrong  dotage. 

Stern  judges  wMtt  farther.  They  stigmatized  this  heretic. 
Weakness  has  its  privileges,  but  it  has  bounds.  One  may  be 
stupid ;  one  ought  not  to  be  rebellious.  And  then,  after  all, 
wliat  was  Lord  Clancharlie  but  a  deserter?  He  had  left  his 
camp,  the  aristocracy,  to  go  over  to  the  hostile  camp,  the  peo- 
ple. This  Caithfiil  idisciple  was  a  tr»tor.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
"traitor"  to  the  strongest  and  faithful  to  the  weakest  side; 
to  be  sore,  the  camp  rejected  by  him  was  the  victorious  camp, 
gad  the  camp  adopted  by  him  the  vanquished ;  to  be  sure,  he 
lost  every  thing  by  this  treason,  his  political  privileges,  and  his 
domestic  hearth,  his  peerage  and  his  country ;  his  only  gain 
was  ridicule,  his  sole  profit  exile.  But  what  did  that  prove  ? 
That  he  was  a  blockhead. 

Ghwited. 

Traitor  and  dope  at  the  same  time — such  there  are. 

One  may  be  a  simpleton  to  erne's  heart's  content,  on  condi- 
tion of  not  setting  a  bad  example.  It  is  cmly  required  of  sim- 
pletons that  they  be  honest;  with  which  provision,  they  can 
set  themselves  up  as  the  founders  of  monarchies.  The  paucity 
of  fliis  Clancharhe's  wits  was  inconceivable.  He  had  remained 
dazzled  by  the  revolutionary  phantasmagoria.  He  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  tricked  by  the  republic,  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  afironted  bis  country.  His  attitude  was  pure  felony.  To 
be  absent,  is  to  be  reproachftil.  He  seemed  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  the  public  welfare,  as  from  the  plague.  In  his  volun- 
tary banishment,  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  refuge  from  the  na- 
tional satisfaction.  He  treated  royalty  as  a  conta^^on.  He  was 
the  black  flag  over  the  vast  monarchical  enthusiasm  denounced 
by  him  as  a  lazar-house.  What  1  with  order  reSstablished,  the 
nation  raised  up  again,  religion  restored — throw  a  shade  upon 
idl  this  serenity  t    Take  amiss  contented  England  1    Be  the  dark 


spot  in  the  great  blue  sky  1  Resemble  a  menace !  Protest 
against  the  national  will  I  Refuse  his  "yes"  to  the  universal 
assent !  This  would  be  odious,  if  it  were  not  comical.  The 
Clanoharlies  had  not  taken  into  account  that  one  may  go  astray 
with  Cromwell,  but  that  one  must  come  back  with  Monk.  Look 
at  Monk !  He  commands  the  army  of  the  republic.  Charles  11., 
informed  of  his  probity,  writes  to  him.  Monk,  who  combines 
a  virtuous  tone  with  crafty  doings,  dissimulates  at  first ;  then, 
all  at  once,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  breaks  up  the  factious 
Parliament  and  reestablishes  the  king.  And  Monk  is  created 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  has  the  honor  of  having  saved  society,  be- 
comes very  rich,  confers  undying  lustre  upon  his  epoch,  and  ia 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  with  the  pro^ct  before  him  of 
being  boned  at  Westminster.  Such  is  the  glory  of  a  faithful 
Englishman.  Lord  Clancharlie  had  not  been  able  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  Gomprehensicm  of  duty  thus  put  in  practice.  He  had 
within  him  the  infatuation,  and  the  immobility,  c^  exile.  He 
satisfied  himself  with  hollow  phrases.  The  man  was  stiffened 
in  the  joints  by  pride.  The  words  "  conscience,"  "  dignity," 
etc.,  are  words,  after  all.    One  must  lo<^  to  the  substratmn. 

This  substratum  Clancharlie  had  not  seen.  His  was  a 
short-sighted  conscience ;  anxious,  before  committing  on  action, 
to  examine  it  so  closely  as  to  inhale  its  odor.  Thence,  absurd 
disgusts.  With  such  refinements,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
statesman:  Excessive  oonscientiousness  degenerates  into  in- 
firmity. Scrupulousness  is  one-armed  before  a  sceptre  to  be 
seized,  and  a  eunuch  before  a  fortune  to  be  espoused.  Mistrust 
scruples.  They  lead  a  long  way.  Unreasonable  fidelity  has  its 
descents,  like  a  cellar  stairway.  One  step,  then  another  step, 
then  still  one  more  step,  and  you  find  yourself  in  the  dark. 
The  shrewd  mount  up  again ;  the  simple-minded  remain.  One 
should  not  too  readily  allow  the  conscience  to  entangle  itself  in 
the  severe.  From  transition  to  transition,  yon  reach  the  deeply- 
tinted  shades  of  political  bashfolness.  Then  you  are  lost.  This 
is  what  happened  to  Lord  Clancharlie. 

Principles,  in  the  end,  become  a  bottomless  pit. 

He  was  strolling  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.    A  pretty  step  in  advance  1 

Sometimes,  in  London,  they  sp<^e  of  the  absentee.  He  was, 
in  public  opinion,  almost  in  the  position  of  an  accused  person. 
There  were  pleadings  for  him,  and  against  him.  When  the 
cause  was  heard,  the  benefit  of  stupidity  was  awarded  him. 

Many  of  the  former  zealots  of  the  ex-republic,  had  (^ven 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  Stuarts ;  for  which  they  merit  praise. 
Naturally,  they  calumniated  him  a  little.  The  obstinate  are 
troublesome  to  the  complaisant.  Witty  folks,  well  regarded  and 
well  placed  at  court,  and  annoyed  at  his  disagreeable  attitude, 
volunteered  to  say:  "If  he  has  not  joined  us,  it  is  because 
he  has  not  been  sufliciently  well  pMd,"  etc.  "  He  wanted  the 
place  of  Chancellor,  that  the  king  has  conferred  upon  Lord 
Hyde,"  etc.  One  of  his  " old  friends"  went  so  far  as  to  whis- 
per—"He  told  me  so,  himself."  At  times,  all  lonely  as  was 
linnains  Clancharlie,  some  of  this  tattie  reached  him,  now  from 
exiles  whom  he  encountered,  now  from  old  regicides,  such  as 
Andrew  Broughton  who  was  living  at  Lausanne.  Clancharlie 
fid  but  shrug  his  shoulders  imperceptibly — ^a  rign  of  profound 
stupidity.  Once,  he  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  this  shrugging 
of  the  shoulders,  by  these  few  muttered  wwrds . 

■  —  I  pity  those  who  believe  it. 

IV. 

Chasles  n.,  good  man,  treated  him  with  I'lsdain.  The 
happiness  of  England,  under  Charles  11.,  was  moro  than  happi- 
ness; it  was  enchantment.  A  restoration  is  an  old  picture 
blackened  with  age,  that  is  revamished ;  all  that  had  passed 
away  reappears.  The  good  old  manners  made  th  ■  :•  reentry ; 
pretty  women  reigned  and  governed.  Evelyn  has  noticed  this 
fact;  you  may  read  in  his  diary:  "Lewdness,  profanation, 
contempt  of  God.  I  have  seen  the  king,  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
with  his  mistresses,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  Mazarin,  and  two 
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or  three  others,  all  half-naked,  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  play." 
A  certain  degree  of  ill-hamoria  seen  to  peer  ont  of  this  sketch ; 
bnt  Evelyn  vas  a  Puritan  gmmbler,  infected  with  repablican 
reveries.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  profitable  example  that 
monarchs  give  by  these  grand  Babylonian  revels,  which,  after 
all,  are  the  support  of  luxury.  He  did  not  comprehend  the 
ntUity  of  vices.  Bole:  donotextirpate  vices,  if  you  wish  to  have 
women  charming.  Otherwise,  yon  will  be  like  the  noodles  who 
destroy  caterpillars,  while  all  the  while  doating  on  butterflies. 

Charles  II.,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  scarcely  perceived  the 
existence  of  a  rebel  named  Olancharlie ;  bnt  James  U.  was  more 
attentive.  Oharles  U.  governed  indulgently — ^it  was  his  mode ; 
let  us  add,  that  he  therefore  governed  none  the  worse.  A 
seaman  sometimes  makes  a  loose  knot  in  a  rope  intended  to 
hold  fast  against  the  wind,  leaving  the  wind  to  draw  it  tight 
Such  is  the  senselessness  of  tempests  and  of  peoples. 

This  loose  knot,  speedily  converted  into  a  tight  one,  was 
the  government  of  Charles  II. 

Under  James  11.,  stifling  began — the  needftil  stifling  of  what 
remained  of  the  revolution.  James  11.  was  laudably  ambitious 
of  being  an.  effective  sovereign.  The  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was,  in  his  eyes,  only  the  rough  draft  of  restoration;  James  II. 
desired  a  return  to  order  more  j>erfected  still.  He  had,  in 
1660,  regretted  that  the  hanging  of  the  regicides  was  limited 
to  ten.  He  was  a  more  real  reconstructor  of  authority ;  he  in- 
fused vigor  into  serious  principles.  He  brought  about  the  reign 
of  that  justice  which  is  the  true  one,  which  ranges  itself  above 
sentimental  declamations,  and  which  is,  in  the  miup,  preoccu- 
pied with  the  interests  of  society.  In  these  protective  severi- 
ties, one  recognizes  the  father  of  the  State.  He  confided  the 
hand  of  justice  to  Jeffreys,  and  the  sword  to  Eirke.  Elirke 
multiplied  examples.  This  practical  colonel  had  the  same  man, 
&  republican,  hong,  and  rehung  three  times,  in  one  day,  asking 
him  on  each  occasion:  "Dost  thou  abjure  the  republic?" 
and  the  wretch,  having  invariably  said  "  no,"  was  finished  o£ 
"I  have  bung  him  four  times,"  stdd  Eirke,  satisfied.  Corporal 
punishments,  recommenced,  are  a  decided  sign  of  strength  in 
the  executive.  Lady  Lyle — notwithstanding  that  she  had  sent 
her  son  on  the  campaign  against  Monmouth — ^had  concealed  in 
her  house  two  rebels,  and  was  put  to  death.  Another  rebel, 
having  had  the  honesty  to  declare  that  an  Anabaptist  woman 
had  sheltered  him,  was  pardoned,  and  the  woman  was  burnt 
alive.  Eirke,  on  another  day,  gave  a  town  to  understand  that 
he  knew  it  to  be  republican,  by  hanging  nineteen  of  its  citi- 
zens. Beprisals  very  legitimate  assuredly,  when  one  reflects 
that,  under  Cromwell^  the  ears  and  noses  of  saints  in  stone 
were  cut  off  in  the  churches.  James  II.,  who  bad  known  how 
to  pick  out  Jeflreys  and  Kirke,  was  a  prince  imbued  with  true 
religion.  He  mortified  himself  by  the  ugliness  of  his  mis- 
tresses ;  he  listened  to  Father  La  Oolombi^re,  a  preacher  who 
-was  almost  as  unctuous  as  Father  Cheminus,  but  with  more 
fire,  and  who  had  the  glory  of  being,  in  the  former  half  of 
his  life,  the  counsellor  of  James  11.,  and  in  the  latter  the  inspirer 
of  Marie  Alaooqne.  It  was  owing  to  this  strong  religious  nour- 
ishment that,  at  a  later  period,  James  II.  was  enabled  to  bear 
exile  worthily,  and  to  offer,  in  his  retreat  at  St  Germain,  the 
spectacle  of  a  monarch  superior  to  adverraty,  touching  calmly 
for  the  king's  evil,  and  holing  converse  with  Jesuits. 

Yon  imderstand  how  such  a  king  was  compelled,  in  a  certain 
measure,  to  preoccupy  himself  with  such  a  rebel  as  Lord  Lin- 
neeus  Clancharlie.  Transmissible  hereditary  peerages  involving 
the  fitore  to  some  extent,  it  was  evident  that,  if  any  precaution 
with  regard  to  this  lord  was  to  be  taken,  James  IL  would  not 
hesitate. 

n. 

LOBD  DAVID  TOBBT-MOIB. 
I. 

LoBD  IsEsnsxtn  Clanorablib  had  not  always  been  old  and 
proscribed.  He  had  had  his  phase  of  youth  and  passion.  We 
know,  ttom  Harrison  and  Pride,  that  the  young  Cromwell 


had  loved  women  and  pleasure,  which  sometimes  (another  view 
of  the  feminine  question)  foreshadows  sedition.  Be  on  yonr 
guard  against  loose  dressing.  Male  praeinetum  juvenem 
eaneU. 

Like  Cromwell,  Lord  Clancharlie  had.  had  his  weaknesses  and 
his  irregularities.  He  was  known  to  have  had  a  natural  child,  a 
son.  This  son,  brought  into  the  world  at  tbe  moment  when 
the  republic  was  coming  to  an  end,  was  bom  in  England  as  his 
fkther  was  setting  out  on  his  exile.  This  is  why  he  had  never 
seen  the  father  whom  he  owned.  This  bastard  of  Lord  Clan- 
charlie had  grown  up  a  page  at  the  court  of  Charles  n.  He 
was  called  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir ;  he  was  a  lord  by  courtesy, 
his  mother  being  a  woman  of  rank.  This  mother,  while  Lord 
Clancharlie  was  becoming  an  owl  in  Switzerland,  made  up  her 
mind,  being  handsome,  to  look  less  sour ;  and  obtained  pard(Hi 
for  her  first  wild  lover,  by  means  of  a  second,  this  latter  iaoon- 
testably  a  tamed  and  even  a  royalist  one,  for  it  was  the  king^ 
She  was  to  some  extent  the  mistress  of  Charles  11. ;  so  much 
so,  that  his  mtjesty,  charmed  at  having  recaptured  this  pretty- 
woman  from  the  republic,  gave  the  littie  Lord  David,  son  of 
the  conquered  one,  a  commission  as  yeoman  of  the  moutli.  Lord 
David  was,  for  some  time,  a  yeoman  of  the  mouth,  one  of  the 
hundred  and  seventy  wearers  of  the  long  sword;  then  he 
entered  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  was  one  of  the  forty  who 
carry  a  ^ded  halbert  '  He  had  besides,  being  of  this  noUe 
body,  established  by  Henry  YIH.  for  guarding  his  person,  the 
privilege  of  placing  the  dishes  upon  the  king's  table.  Thus 
it  was  that,  while  his  father  was  growing  gray  in  exile,  Lord 
David  prospered  under  Charles  11. 

After  which,  he  prospered  under  Jame6  II. 

"  The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king  I "  is  the  non  d^leit 
alt&r  aurmu. 

It  was  at  this  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  he  obtained 
permission  to  call  himself  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir,-  trom  a  lord- 
ship that  his  lately-deceased  mother  had  bequeathed  him,  in  that 
vast  Scottish  forest  wherein  is  foond  the  bird  krag,  which,  with 
its  beak,  hollows  oat  its  nest  in  the  trunk  of  an  oak. 

n. 

Jambs  II.  was  a  king,  and  pretended  to  be  a  generaL  He 
liked  to  surround  himself  with  young  officers.  Willingly  did  he 
exhibit  himself  to  the  public,  on  horseback,  with  helmet  and 
cuirass,  and  vast  overflowing  wig,  passing  out  from  below  the 
helmet  above  the  cuirass ;  a  sort  of  equestrian  statue  of  War  at 
child's  play.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the  graceful  air  of  the  young 
Lord  David.  He  took  it  kindly  of  this  royalist,  the  bing  a 
republican's  son;  a  repudiated  father  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  court-fortune  that  is  starting.  The  king  made  Lord 
David  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  pounds. 

This  was  fine  promotion.  A  gentieman  of  the  bedchamber 
sleeps,  every  night,  near  the  king,  upon  a  bed  prepared  for 
him.    There  are  twelve  gentiemen!    They  relieve  each  othw. 

Lord  David,  in  this  post,  was  at  the  head  of  the  king's  gran- 
ary ;  and  his  duty  it  was  to  supply  oats  for  the  horses,  having  two 
hundred  and  dxty  pounds  for  his  wages.  He  had  tmder  him 
the  king's  five  coachmen,  the  king's  five  postilions,  the  king's 
five  grooms,  the  king's  twelve  footmen,  and  the  four  portov 
of  the  king's  chair.  He  had  the  ordering  of  the  six  race- 
horses that  the  king  keeps  at  Haymarket,  and  which  cost  his 
nu^esty  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  disposed  of  every 
tiling  in  the  king's  wardrobe,  which  furnishes  state-dresses 
for  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
pertaining  to  the  king,  bowed  to  the  ground  before  him.  This 
usher,  under  James  IL,  was  the  Chevalier  Duppa.  Lord  David 
received  homage  from  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  Clerk  of  tbe  Crown, 
and  fi^m  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  Clerk  of  Parliament  The  Eng- 
lish court,  in  its  magnificence,  is  a  patron  of  hospitality.  Lord 
David  prerided,  as  one  of  the  twelve,  at  table  and  at  receptions. 
His  was  the  glory  of  standing  up  behind  the  king,  on  days  of 
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offering,  when  the  kmg  presents  to  the  Ohnroh  the  besant 
of  gold,  hytantiwm;  on  the  oollar-dajs,  when  the  king  wears 
the  collar  of  hia  order ;  and  on  conunimion-dayB,  when  no  one 
but  the  king  and  the  prince  partakes  of  the  conunnnion.  He 
it  was,  who,  on  Holy  Thnrsday,  introdaced  to  his  mf^esty  the 
dozen  paupers,  to  whom  the  king  gives  as  many  silver  pennies 
as  the  years  he  has  lived,  and  as  numy  shillings  as  the  years 
be  has  reigned.  It  was  his  ftanction,  when  the  king  was  ill, 
to  call  to  his  me^jesty's  ud  the  two  grooms  of  the  almonry,  who 
are  priests,  and  to  prevent  the  approach  of  phydoians  without 
permission  of  the  CooncU  of  State.  Furthermore,  he  was  lien- 
tenant-colonel  of  the  Scotch  regiment  of  the  Royal  Goard, 
which  beats  the  march  of  Scotland. 

In  this  capacity  he  went  throngh  several  campaigns,  and 
with  much  ielat,  for  he  was  a  valiant  man  of  war.  A  brave 
nobleman  was  he;  well  made,  handsome,  geueroos,  and  very 
imposng  in  air  and  manner.  He  was  tall  in  person,  as  he  was 
elevated  by  birth. 

There  was  a  moment  when  he  came  near  being  nominated 
groom  of  the  stole,  which  would  have  given  him  the  privilege 
of  putting  on  the  king's  shirt;  bat,  for  this  office,  one  mast  be 
prince  or  peer. 

The  creation  of  a  peer  is  a  great  affair.  It  is  to  create  a 
peerage;  and  this  causes  jealousy.  It  is  a  favor;  and  a  favor 
makes  for  the  king  one  friend  and  a  hundred  enemies,  without 
reckoning  that  the  friend  becomes  nngrateftil.  James  II.,  from 
policy,  created  peerages  rarely ;  but  he  readily  transferred  them. 
A  peerage  transferred  brings  about  no  scandal.  It  is  only  a 
title  continued.    Their  lordships  are  little  troubled  by  it. 

The  royal  good- will  did  not  shrink  from  introducing  Lord 
David  Dirry-Moir  into  the  Upper  Chamber,  provided  it  was 
through  the  door  of  a  substituted  peerage.  His  miijesty  asked 
no  better  than  to  have  an  opportunity  for  making  of  David 
Dirry-Moir,  the  lord  by  conrtesy,  a  lord  by  right 

m. 

Tms  opportunity  offered  itself. 

One  day  came  the  news  that  divers  things  had  happened 
to  the  old  absentee.  Lord  Luuuens  Clancharlie,  of  which  the 
prinoipal  was  that  he  had  died.  Death  has  this  of  good  in  it 
for  people — it  gives  rise  to  a  little  talk  concerning  them.  What 
was  known,  or  what  was  thought  to  be  known,  of  the  later 
years  of  Lord  Linnesus  was  told  over.  Ooi^ectnres  probably, 
and  &ble8.  To  believe  these  stories,  doubtless  very  fEtr-fetched, 
Lord  Olancharlie,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  had  experienced 
such  a  republican  revivification  as  to  be  induced  to  marry — so 
the  tale  went — with  an  exile's  strange  stubbornness,  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  regicides,  Ann  Bradshaw.  They  had  the  name 
exactly ;  and  reported  further,  that  she  too  was  dead,  but  in 
brinj^ng  into  the  world  a  duld,  a  boy,  who,  if  all  the  details 
were  exact,  would  find  himself  to  be  tbe  legitimate  and  legal 
heir  of  Lord  Clancharlie.  These  averments,  very  vague  as  they 
were,  were  more  like  rumors  than  facts.  That  which  took 
place  in  Switzerland  was,  for  England  of  that  period,  as  far 
remote  as  what  takes  place  in  China  for  the  England  of  to- 
day. Lord  Clancharlie  must  have  been  fifty-nine  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  sixty  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  must  have 
died  very  soon  afterward,  leaving  behind  him  this  child,  an 
orphan  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side.  Possibilities,  with- 
out doubt,  but  not  probabilities.  It  was  added  that  the  child 
was  "  beautiful  as  the  day,"  which  one  may  read  in  any  fairy 
tale.  King  James  put  an  end  to  these  reports,  evidentiy  with- 
out any  foundation,  by  declaring,  one  fine  morning.  Lord  David 
IMrry-Moir  the  sole  and  definitive  heir  of  Lord  linnseus  Clan- 
charlie, the  natural  father,  in  d^auU  of  legitimate  itiue  and 
by  the  royal  good  pleasure,  the  absence  of  all  otTier  relation* 
and  deteendant*  being  ettablished,  patents  to  which  effect  were 
registered  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  By  these  patents,  the  king 
appropriated  to  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  the  titles,  rights,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  said  defunct  Lord  Linnseus  Clancharlie,  on 


the  sole  condition  that  Lord  David  should  marry,  when  she  was 
marriageable,  a  girl,  then  quite  an  infant  and  only  some  months 
old,  whom  the  king  had  created  a  duchess  in  her  cradle — one 
did  not  well^ow  why.  Bead,  if  you  please,  that  one  did  well 
know  why.    This  little  one  was  called  the  Duchess  Josiane. 

Spanish  names  were  then  the  fashion  in  England.  One  of 
Charles  the  Second's  bastards  was  called  Carlos,  Earl  of  Plym- 
outh. It  is  probable  that  JoHane  was  the  contraction  of 
Josefa-y-Anna.  Perhaps,  however,  there  was  Josiane,  as  there 
was  Josias.  One  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  gentlemen  was  named 
Josias  of  Passage. 

It  was  upon  this  little  duchess  that  the  king  conferred  the 
peerage  of  Chancharlie.  She  was  peeress,  while  awaiting  a 
peer.  The  peer  would  be  her  husband.  This  peerage  was 
founded  upon  a  double  castellany,  the  barony  of  Olancharlie  and 
the  barony  of  HunkerviUe;  besides  which,  the  Lords  Clan- 
charlie, in  recompense  for  an  old  deed  of  anns  and  by  royal 
permission,  were  Marquises  of  Corleone,  in  Sicily.  The  peers  of 
England  cannot  bear  foreign  titles.  But  there  are  exceptions : 
thus,  Henry  Arundel,  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardonr,  no  less  than 
Lord  Clifford,  is  a  count  of  the  Holy  Empire,  whereof  Lord 
Cowper  is  a  prince ;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is,  in  France,  Duke 
of  Chatelherault;  Baal  Feilding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  is,  in  Oer- 
many,  Coimt  of  Hapsburg,  of  Lauffenburg,  and  of  Bheinfelden. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  Prince  of  Mindelheim  in  Swabia, 
just  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prince  of  Waterloo  in 
Belgium.  The  same  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Spanish  Duke  of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  Portuguese  Count  of  Vimeira. 

There  were  in  England,  and  there  stUl  are,  noble  estates,  and 
estates  held  by  mean  tenure.  The  estates  of  the  Lords  Clan- 
charlie were  all  noble.  The  estates,  country-seats,  townships, 
bailiwicks,  fiefs,  rents,  manorial  rights,  and  domains,  attached  to 
the  Clancharlie-Hunkerville  peerages,  belonged  provisionally  to 
Lady  Josiane,  and  the  king  declared  that  Josiane  once  espoused, 
Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  should  be  Baron  Clanoharlie. 

Besides  the  OlancharUe  inheritance.  Lady  Josiane  had  her 
personal  fortune.  She  possessed  many  valuables,  several  of 
which  came  from  the  gifts  of  Madame  sane  queue  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  Madame  tans  queue  is  equivalent  to  saying  simply 
madame.  Thus  they  termed  Henriette  of  England,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  the  first  woman  in  France,  after  the  Queen. 

IT. 

Aftkb  having  prospered  under  Charles  and  Jamee,  Lord 
David  prospered  under  William.  His  Jacobinism  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  following  James  11.  into  exile.  Retaining  all  the 
while  his  attachment  to  his  legitimate  sovereign,  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  serve  the  usurper.  He  was,  moreover,  though 
with  some  disregard  of  discipline,  an  excellent  officer ;  he  passed 
from  the  army  into  the  navy,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
White  squadron.  He  became  therein  what  was  called  then 
"a  captain  of  a  light  fingate."  The  upshot  was  the  makmg 
him  a  finished  gentleman,  carrying  to  an  extreme  point  the  ele- 
gances of  vice,  something  of  a  poet  as  every  one  was,  a  good  ser- 
vant of  the  state,  a  good  prince's  lackey,  assiduous  at  fites,  galas, 
levies,  ceremonies,  and  battles,  close-fisted  as  a  man  must  be, 
very  haughty,  near-sighted  or  far-sighted,  according  to  the  object 
to  be  looked  at,  willing  to  be  honest,  obsequious,  or  arrogant  on 
occasion,  frank  and  sincere  by  impulse,  but  with  privilege  to  put 
on  his  mask  again ;  narrow  observer  of  the  royal  humor  good 
or  bad,  before  a  sword's  point  quite  careless,  always  ready  to 
risk  his  life  with  heroism  and  unconcern  at  a  sign  from  his  mi^  es- 
ty,  capable  of  any  wanton  insult,  but  of  no  impoliteness ;  a 
man  of  courtesy  and  etiquette,  proud  of  bowing  the  knee  on 
great  monarchical  occasions,  of  briUiant  valor,  externally  a 
courtier,  internally  a  knight,  quite  a  young  man  at  forty- 
five. 

Lord  David  sang  French  songs,  a  gay  accomplishment  that 
,had  delighted  Charles  H.  . 

He  loved  eloquence  and  fine  language.    He  greatiy  admired. 
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those  celebrated  parades  of  oharlataniam  that  are  called  the 
Oraisons  FnnSbres  of  Bossnet. 

From  his  mother's  side,  be  bad  almost  the  wherewithal  to 
live,  a  revenae  of  aboat  ten  thousand  ponnds  gterlii)g,  that  is  to 
say  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  francs.  He  got  Uiroagb  it, 
numing  into  debt.  In  magnificenoe,  extravagance,  and  novel- 
ties, he  was  witbont  rival.  So  soon  as  any  one  imitated  him, 
he  changed  his  style.  On  horseback,  he  wore  easy -fitting  boots 
of  oalf-skin,  tamed  over,  with  spars.  He  had  hats  that  no  one 
else  had,  unheard-of  lace,  and  cravats  that  were  specially  his 
own. 

in. 

THE  DtrOHESS  JOSIASK. 
I. 

Abottt  1TO5,  altbongh  Lady  Josiane  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  Lord  David  forty-four,  the  marriage  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  and  this  for  the  best  reasons  in  the  world.  Did 
they  hate  each  other  ?  ias  from  it.  Bnt  that  which  cannot 
escape  yon  does  not  excite  impatience.  Josiane  wished  to  re- 
main free ;  David  wished  to  remain  yoong.  Not  to  get  bound 
by  ther  chain  until  the  latest  possible  moment,  this  seemed  to 
him  a  prolongation  of  his  yonth ;  young  men,  determined  not 
to  grow  old,  abounded  in  those  gallant  days ;  they  g^w  gray 
as  fops ;  the  wig  was  an  accomplice,  and  at  a  later  period  powder 
was  an  auxiliary.  At  fifty-five.  Lord  Charles  Gerrard,  Baron 
Qerrard,  of  the  Gerrards  of  Bromley,  filled  London  with  the 
fame  of  his  successes.  The  pretty  and  yonthfol  Duchess  of 
Bnokingham,  Oountess  of  Coventry,  was  madly  in  love  with  the 
raxty-seven  years  of  the  handsome  Thomas  Ballasyse,  Viscount 
Falc<Hnberg.  One  recalls  the  £unous  line  of  Comeille,  the  man 
of  seventy,  to  a  woman  of  twenty — 

Harqniae,  li  mon  Tlaaf>e. 

Women  also  had  their  autumnal  triumphs;  witness  Ninon  and 
Marion.    Such  were  their  models. 

Josiane  and  David  displayed  in  their  coquetry  a  particular 
shade.  They  did  not  love  each  other ;  they  pleased  each  other. 
To  waUc  by  each  other's  side  was  enough  for  them.  Why 
should  they  hurry  themselves  to  make  an  end  of  it  \  The  love- 
stories  of  the  time  carried  lovers  and  engaged  people  throogh 
this  sort  of  probation,  which  was  then  much  in  vogue.  Josiane, 
moreover,  knowing  herself  base-born,  felt  herself  a  princess,  and 
looked  with  some  disdain  upon  these  minor  details.  She  bad  a 
fancy  for  Lord  David.  Lord  David  was  fine-looking ;  but  this 
was  over  and  above  the  bargain.    She  found  him  fashionable. 

To  be  fashionable  is  every  thing.  Caliban,  fiftshionable  and 
magnificent,  quite  distances  Ariel,  poor.  Lord  David  was  hand- 
some, so  mach  the  better ;  the  stumbling-block  of  being  hand- 
some is  to  be  insipid;  he  was  not.  He  gambled,  be  boxed, 
he  ran  in  debt  Josiane  made  much  of  bis  horses,  of  his 
dogs,  of  his  losses  at  play,  of  his  mistresses.  Lord  David,  for 
his  part,  submitted  to  the  fascination  of  the  Duchess  Josiane, 
that  haughty,  unapproachable,  and  high-spirited  girl,  without 
blemish  and  without  scruple.  He  wrote  sonnets  to  her,  wMch 
Josiane  read  sometimes.  In  these  sonnets,  he  aflSrmed  that  to 
possess  Josiane  would  be  to  mount  up  to  the  stars;  bnt  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  always  postponing  the  ascension  till 
next  year.  He  danced  attendance  at  the  door  of  Josiane's 
heart,  and  this  suited  them  both.  At  court,  all  admired  the 
exceeding  good  taste  of  this  patting  off.  Lady  Jomane  said, 
"  It  is  provoking  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  marry  Lord 
David ;  I,  who  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  in  love  with 
hhni" 

josiane  was  flesh.  Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  She 
was  very  tall,  too  talL  Her  hair  was  of  that  shade  which  one 
may  call  a  reddish  blond.  She  was  plump,  fresh,  robust,  bloom- 
ing, with  inordinate  audacity  and  wit  She  had  eyes  that  were 
only  too  easily  understood.  Lover  she  had  none,  and  of  purity 
little  more.  She  walled  herself  round  in  her  pride.  Men, 
pshaw  t  a  god,  at  the  least,  only  was  worthy  of  her,  or  a  mon- 


ster. If  virtue  consists  in  ruggedness,  Joeiane  was  all  possible 
virtue,  without  the  least  innocence.  She  had  had  no  adven- 
tures, through  disdain  of  them ;  but  one  would  not  have  ofi'end- 
ed  her  by  supposing  her  to  have  had  them,  provided  they 
should  have  been  strange  and  suitable  to  a  personage  Hke  h«- 
self!  She  cared  little  for  reputation,  and  very  much  for  noto- 
riety. To  seem  facile  and  to  be  unattainable,  here  was  the 
crowning  excellence.  Josiane  felt  herself  m^eetic  and  materisL 
Hers  was  a  cumbersome  beauty.  She  invaded,  rather  than 
charmed.  She  trampled  upon  hearts.  She  was  earthly.  One 
would  have  astonished  her  as  much  by  showing  her  a  soul  in  her 
bosom,  as  by  showing  her  wings  upon  her  back.  She  dis- 
coursed upon  Locke.  She  bad  great  polish  of  manners.  She 
was  suspected  of  knowing  Arabic. 

To  be  flesh  and  to  be  woman,  are  two  things.  Where  womas 
is  vulnerable — on  the  side  of  pity,  for  example,  which  so  eaaly 
becomes  love — Josiane  was  not  vulnerable.  Not  that  she  was 
insensible.  The  old  comparison  of  flesh  with  marble  is  abso- 
lutely &lse.  The  beauty  of  flesh  is  in  being  not  marble;  it  is 
to  palpitate,  to  tremble,  to  bluah,  to  bleed ;  it  is  to  have  firm- 
ness without  hardness;  it  is  to  be  white  without  being  cold; 
it  is  to  have  its  starts  and  its  weaknesses;  it  is  to  be  life;  and 
marble  is  death.  Flesh  of  a  certain  degree  (A  beauty  has  almost 
the  right  of  nakedness;  it  covers  itself  with  dazzling  lustoe  as 
with  a  veil ;  he  who  might  have  seen  Josiane  naked  would  (»ly 
have  seen  this  piece  of  modelling  through  a  dilating  brilliancy 
of  light.  She  would  willingly  have  shown  herself— to  a  satyr  or 
a  eunnch.  She  had  a  mytholo(^cal  composure.  To  make  of 
her  nudity  a  corporal  punishment,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  a  Tan- 
talus, would  have  amused  her.  The  king  made  her  a  duchess, 
and  Jupiter  a  Nereid.  Double  irradiation  of  which  the^strange 
splendor  of  this  creature  was  made  up.  In  admiring  her,  one 
felt  himself  becoming  a  pagan  or  a  lackey.  Her  origin  was  bas- 
tardy and  the  ocean.  She  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  foam.  The 
flrst  jet  of  her  destiny  had  threatened  wreck,  but  in  the  middle 
portion  it  wa%  regal.  She  had  in  her  something  of  the  wave,  of 
chance,  of  nobility,  and  of  the  tempest  She  was  learned  and 
weU-read.  Never  a  passion  had  approached  her,  and  she  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  them  alL  She  had  a  distaste  for  realiza- 
tions, and  a  liking  for  them  at  the  same  time.  If  she  had  stabbed 
herself,  it  would  have  been,  like  Lucretia,  afterward.  All  man- 
ner of  corruption,  in  a  fanciful  state,  was  in  this  virgin.  She 
was  a  possible  Astarte  in  a  real  Diana.  She  was,  by  the  inso- 
lence of  high  birth,  exasperating  and  unapproachable.  Never- 
theless she  might  have  found  it  diverting  to  get  up  for  herself  a 
falL  She  dwelt,  a  glory  in  a  nimbus,  with  a  passive  willingness 
to  come  down,  and  perhaps  with  the  curioraty  to  tumble  out 
of  it  She  was  a  little  heavy  for  her  cloud.  Sinning  ia  pleas- 
ant. The  free  and  easy  manner  of  a  prince  gives  the  privilege 
of  the  trial,  and  -a  ducal  person  amuses  herself  where  a  dtizen's 
wife  comes  to  ruin.  Josiane  was,  on  the  whole,  by  birth,  by 
beauty,  by  irony,  and  by  brilliancy,  almost  a  queen.  She  had 
had  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  for  Louis  de  Bonfflers,  who  broke 
a  horseshoe  with  bis  fingers.  She  regretted  that  Hercules  was 
dead.  She  lived  in  an  indefinable  lon^g  for  an  ideal,  lascivi- 
ous and  supreme. 

As  to  morality,  Josiane  made  one  think  of  the  line  in  the 
Epistie  to  the  Pisos — 

Detinit  in  piteem. 

The  lovely  form  of  a  woman  ends  in  a  hydra. 

It  was  a  noble  bust,  a  splendid  bosom,  harmoniously  heaved 
by  a  royal  heart,  a  bright,  animated  look,  a  countenance  pure 
and  haughty,  and — who  knows? — ^having  under  the  water,  in 
the  dim  and  confiised  transparency,  a  prolongation  .undulatoiy, 
abnormal,  perhaps  cruel  and  deformed.  Virtue  superb,  ending 
in  vice,  amid  the  depth  of  dreams. 


With  all  this  a  prude. 
It  was  the  fashion. 
Remember  Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth  is  a  type  that  has  ruled  in  England  for  three  oen- 
taries,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth. 
Elizabeth  is  more  than  English,  she  is  Anglican.  Hence,  the 
profound  respect  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  that  queen ;  re- 
spect resented  by  the  Catholic  Chnroh,  ■which  mixed  her  up  with 
a  little  of  excommunication.  In  the  mouth  of  8ixtus  Fifth  anath- 
ematizing Elizabeth,  the  malediction  turns  out  a  madrigal.  Vh 
gran  etnello  di  prineipeita,  said  he.  Mary  Stuart,  less  occu- 
pied with  the  Chnroh  questiim,  and  more  occupied  with  the 
woman  question,  was  little  respectful  to  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  wrote  to  her,  the  queen  to  the  queen,  and  the  coquette  to 
flie  prude :  "  Tour  aversion  to  marriage  proceeds  from  your  not 
wishing  to  lose  the  liberty  yourself  of  compelling  people  to 
make  love  to  yon."  Mary  Stuart  played  with  a  fan,  and  Eliza- 
beth with  the  axe.  Unequal  match.  Again,  the  two  were 
rivals  in  literature.  Mary  Stuart  made  French  verses ;  Eliza- 
beth translated  Horace.  Elizabeth,  ugly,  decreed  herself  beau- 
tifiil,  loved  quatrains  and  acrostics,  caused  the  keys  of  towns  to 
be  presented  to  her  by  Cupids,  pinched  her  lips  like  the  Italians, 
and  roUed  her  eyes  like  the  Spaniards,  had  in  her  wardrobe 
tliree  thousand  gowns  and  toilettes,  of  which  some  were  cos- 
tumes of  Minerva  and  Amphitrite,  esteemed  the  Irish  for  the 
breadth  of  their  shoulders,  covered  her  farthingale  with  tinsel 
end  spangles,  doted  on  roses,  swore,  blasphemed,  stamped  with 
her  feet  in  anger,  struck  with  her  fist  her  maids  of  honor,  sent 
Dudley  to  the  devil,  beat  Chancellor  Burleigh,  who  whimpered, 
the  old  fool,  spit  upon  Mathew,  throttled  Hatton,  boxed  Essex 
on  the  ears,  showed  her  thigh  to  Bassompierre,  was  a  virgin. 

What  she  did  for  Bassompierre  the  Queen  of  Shoba  had  done 
for  Solomon.*  Wherefore  it  was  correct.  Holy  Scripture  hav- 
ing establislied  the  precedent.  That  which  is  Biblical  may  be 
Anglican.  Biblical  precedent  goes  so  far  even  as  to  create  a 
child  who  calls  himself  Ebnehaquem  or  Melilechet,  that  is  to 
say,  U  FU*  du  Sage. 

Why  not  these  manners  ?  Barefaced  wickedness  is  better 
than  hypoorisy. 

To-day  England,  who  has  a  Loyola  called  Wesley,  averts 
her  eyes  a  little  from  the  past  She  is  annoyed  by  it,  but 
proud  of  it. 

During  the  reign  of  these  manners,  the  taste  for  deformity 
prevailed,  especially  with  the  women,  and,  singularly  enough, 
■with  the  pretty  women.  What  was  the  use  of  being  pretty,  if 
one  coold'  not  keep  a  little  monster  ?  What  was  the  use  of  being 
queen,  if  one  might  not  be  called  pet-names  by  an  obese  Chinese  ? 
Mary  Stuart  had  had  her  "  weakness  "  for  her  crooked  Rizzio. 
Maria  Theresa,  of  Spain,  had  had  "  a  little  familiarity "  ■with 
a  negro.  Whence  the  Blaei  AN>e»».  In  the  alcoves  of  the 
august  century  the  hunch  was  not  much  out  of  place ;  tritness 
tfarahal  Luxembourg. 

And  before  Luxembourg,  Cond6,  "that  little  man  who  was 
80  pretty." 

Pretty  women  themselves  might,  without  inconvenience,  be 
deformed.  This  was  allowed.  Anne  Boleyn  had  one  breast 
larger  than  the  other,  six  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  a  tusk. 
La  Valli^re  was  bandy-legged.  This  did  not  hinder  Henry  VIII. 
from  being  a  fool,  or  Louis  XIV.  from  becoming  demented. 

In  morals,  there  were  the  same  deviations.  Nearly  every 
woman  of  high  rank  was  a  case  of  monstrous  organization. 
Agnes  contained  Melusina.  One  might  be  a  woman  by  day, 
and  a  vampire  by  night.  They  went  to  the  place  of  execution, 
to  kiss  the  heads  just  cut-  off  on  the  iron  stake.  Margaret  of 
Valois,  a  grandmother  of  prudes,  wore  at  her  girdle,  under  pad- 
lock, in  tin  boxes,  sewed  to  the  body  of  her  petticoat,  all  the 
hearts  of  her  dead  lovers,  Henry  IV.  was  concealed  under 
this  farthingale. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  daughter 
of  the  Begent,  revived  in  one  obscene  and  royal  type  all  these 
ereatnree. 

*Be^i»  Salw  conin  lege  eraia  danodSTtt.— 8ciiicaa>uw~  In  FroosmiB 
Tirich  Jenlci,  F.  85. 


Besides,  the  fair  dames  knew  Latin.  It  was,  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  feminine  accomplishment.  Jane  Grey  pushed 
this  refinement  even  to  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

The  Duchess  Josiane  latinized.  More  than  this,  another 
pretty  custom,  she  was  a  Catholic.  In  secret,  let  us  say,  and 
more  after  the  manner  of  her  uncle  Charles  II.  than  of  her  father 
James  H.  James  had  sacrificed  his  kingdom  to  his  Catholicism, 
and  Josiane  had  no  desire  of  risking  her  peerage.  For  this 
reason,  Catholic  as  she  was  in  her  own  bosom  and  among  clever 
men  and  sharp  women,  she  was  esternaUy  Protestant  for  the 
crowd. 

This  mode  of  interpreting  religion  is  pleasant;  one  eiyoys 
all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  the  Established  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  later,  one  dies,  like  Grotius,  in  the  odor  of  Cathol- 
icism, and  one  has  the  glory  of  having  a  mass  said  over  him  by 
PSre  Petau. 

Plump  and  in  good  health  as  Josiane  was,  let  us  insist  here, 
she  was  an  accomplished  romanticist. 

At  times,  her  sleepy  and  voluptuous  way  of  drawling  her 
words  resembled  the  stretching  out  of  the  paws  of  a  tigress 
prowling  in  the  jungle. 

The  advantage  of  being  a  prude  is  that  it  disturbs  the  classi- 
fication of  the  human  race.  One  no  longer  does  it  the  honor 
to  belong  to  it. 

Above  all,  to  put  the  human  race  at  a  distance,  this  is  what 
is  of  moment. 

When  one  has  not  Olympus,  one  takes  the  H6tel  Ram- 
bonUlet. 

Juno  resolves  herself  into  Araminta.  An  assumption  of  di- 
vinity, tlu^  is  not  recognized,  makes  a  woman  pointed  at.  In 
default  of  thunderbolts,  one  has  impertinence.  The  temple 
shrivels  into  a  boudoir.  Not  being  able  to  be  a  goddess,  one  is 
an  idol. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  the  male  romanticist  a  certain  pedan- 
try that  pleases  women. 

The  coquette  and  the  pedant  are  neighbors.  The  union  of 
the  two  is  seen  in  the  coxcomb. 

The  subtle  is  derived  from  the  sensual.  Gluttony  affects  del- 
icacy; a  grimace  of  aversion  is  becoming  to  covetousness. 

And  the  weak  side  of  woman  is  conscious  of  being  guarded 
by  all  that  casuistry  of  gallantry,  which  takes  the  place  of  scru- 
ples, with  prudes.  It  is  a  line  of  cbcnmvallation  with  a  moat. 
Every  prude  has  an  air  of  reluctance.    This  protects  her.        " 

She  win  consent,  but  meanwhile  she  treats  it  lightly. 

Josiane  had  an  unquiet  conscience.  She  felt  such  a  procliv- 
ity to  immodesty,  that  she  was  a  scold.  The  fierce  recoil  back- 
ward of  our  ■vices  carries  us  into  opposite  vices.  The  excessive 
effort  to  be  modest  makes  the  prude.  To  be  too  much  on  the 
defensive,  this  betrays  a  secret  desire  to  be  attacked.  The  blus- 
tering a^e  not  severe. 

She  intrenched  herself  within  the  arrogant  exclusiveness 
of  her  rank  and  birth,  all  the  whUe  meditating,  perhaps,  as  we 
have  said,  some  abrupt  sallying  forth. 

It  was  at  the  da^wn  of  the  eighteenth  century.  England  ex- 
hibited in  the  rough  draft  what  France  was  under  the  Regency. 
Walpole  and  Dubois  were  in  power,  Marlborough  was  fighting 
agdnst  his  ex-king  James  II.,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  sister, 
Churchill.  I^olingbroke  then  shone,  and  Richelieu  was  begin- 
ning to  sparkle.  Gallantry  found  its  convenience  in  a  certain 
commingling  of  castes ;  social  equality  established  itself  by  vice. 
It  came  later  to  establish  itself  by  ideas.  The  breaking  down 
of  rank,  an  aristocratic  prelude,  began  what  the  Revolution 
came  to  finish.  They  were  not  far  from  Jfilyotte,  openly  seated 
in  broad  day  on  the  bed  of  the  Marquis  d'Epinay.  It  is  true, 
for  the  manners  of  the  age  echo  it,  that  the  sixteenth  century 
had  seen  the  nightcap  of  Smeton  over  the  pillow  of  Anne 
Boleyn. 

If  woman  signifies  indiscretion,  as  I  know  not  what  council 
has  afiSrmed,  never  was  woman  more  entirely  woman  than  at 
this  time.    Never,  covering  her  frailty  with  her  charms,  and 
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her  weakness  with  her  omnipotence,  bad  she  more  imperionsiT' 
giren  herself  absolution.  To  make  the  forbidden  fhiit  the  per- 
mitted froit,  this  was  Ere's  fall ;  bat  to  make  the  permitted 
frait  the  forbidden  frnit,  this  was  her  triomph.  She  finished 
with  this.  In  the  eighteenth  oentnry  woman  drew  the  bolt 
upon  her  husband.  She  shut  herself  np  in  Eden  with  Satan. 
Adam  was  ontside. 

All  Josiane's  instincts  inclined  her  rather  to  yield  herself  in 
gallantry,  than  in  the  legal  way.  To  yield  oorselves  op  to  gal- 
lantry gives  a  literary  tone,  recalls  Menalcas  and  Amaryllis, 
and  is  almost  a  learned  act. 

Mademoiselle  de  ScndSry,  apart  from  the  affinity  that  ugliness 
has  for  ugliness,  had  no  other  motive  for  yielding  to  Pelisson. 

The  young  girl  a  sovereign,  and  the  wife  a  subject,  these 
are  the  old  customs  of  Enj^and.  Josiane  postponed,  as  long 
as  she  coold,  the  hour  of  this  subjection.  Let  it  come  at  last 
to  marriage  with  Lord  David,  since  the  royal  good  pleasore  de- 
manded it,  it  was  a  necessity  donbtleea,  but  what  a  misfortune! 
Josiane  accepted  and  refused  Lord  David.  There  was  between 
them  a  tacit  understanding,  not  to  condude  and  not  to  break 
off.  They  kept  out  of  each  other's  way.  This  fashion  of  car- 
rying on  a  love-inatter,  with  one  step  forward  and  two  steps 
backward,  is  expressed  in  the  dances  of  the  time,  the  minuet 
and  the  gavotte.  To  be  married  folks,  this  did  not  improve  the 
expression  of  the  coontenanoe,  this  faded  the  ribbons  one  wore, 
this  made  one  grow  old.  The  wedding,  mournful  eclipse  of 
brillianoy!  The  handing  over  of  a  wife  by  a  notary,  what 
stupidity  I  The  bmtality  of  marriage  creates  definite  situations, 
suppresses  the  will,  murders  the  choice,  has  a  syntax  like  a 
grammar,  substitutes  orthography  for  inspiration,  makes  love  a 
mere  formula,  dispels  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  dissipates  the 
illusions  of  feminine  attire,  confers  rights  belittling  to  him  who 
exercises  them  as  to  her  who  submits,  deranges,  by  throwing  the 
scale  all  on  one  side,  the  charming  equilibrium  of  the  robnst 
sex  and  the  all-prevailing  sex,  of  force  and  beauty,  and  makes 
here  a  master  and  there  a  servant,  whilst,  bnt  for  marriage,  there 
had  been  a  slave  and  a  queen.  To  make  the  bed  so  prosaic  as 
to  be  decent,  could  there  be  conceived  any  thing  more  gross? 
That  there  should  be  no  longer  the  least  harm  in  loving  each 
other,  is  not  this  sufBciently  stupid  ? 

Lord  David  matured.  Forty  years — it  is  the  striking  of  an 
honr.  He  had  not  heard  it,  and,  in  fact,  he  had  always  the  air 
of  thirty.  He  found  it  more  amtising  to  desire  Josiane,  than  to 
possess  her.  He  possessed  her  in  others ;  he  had  women.  Jo- 
siane, for  her  part,  had  dreams. 

Her  dreams  were  the  worse. 

The  Duchess  Josiane  had  this  peculiarity,  less  rare  than 
would  be  supposed,  that  one  of  her  eyes  was  bine  and  the  other 
black.  Her  looks  were  made  up  of  love  and  hate,  of  gayety 
and  dqeotion.    Day  and  night  were  mingled  in  her  glance. 

Her  ambition  was  this,  to  show  herself  capable'  of  the  im- 
posnble. 

One  day  she  had  said  to  Swift — 

— You  imagine,  you  fellows,  that  you  know  what  scorn  is. 

"  Yon  fellows  "  meant  the  human  race. 

She  was  a  papist  skin-deep.  Her  Catholicism  did  not  exoeed 
the  quantity  essential  to  fashion.  It  would  have  been  Pnseyism 
to-day.  She  wore  the  heaviest  robes  of  velvet,  or  satin,  or 
watered  silk,  some  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ells'  breadth,  and  fasten- 
ings of  gold  and  silver,  and  around  her  girdle  in  profusion  knots 
of  pearls  alternated  with  knots  of  brilliants.  She  was  extrava- 
gant in  lace.  She  wore  sometimes  a  bachelor's  braided  waist- 
coat She  rode  on  a  man's  saddle,  notwithstanding  the  inven- 
tion of  side-saddles  introduced  into  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  II.  She  washed  her  face,  her 
arms,  her  shoulders,  and  her  neck,  in  sugar-candy  beaten  up  with 
the  white,  of  an  egg,  after  the  .Oastilian  style.  She  had,  after 
any  witty  saying  uttered  in  her  presence,  an  apprediative  laugh 
of  rare  grace.  Beyond  this,  no  harm  in  her.  Bather  good, 
than  otherwise. 


THE     WOMAN     OF     BUSINESS. 

BT  THK  ^UTHOB  Or  "  THX  BACBILOK  OV  TBI  ALBAST." 
CHAPTXB  T.-IN  WHICH  FLANS  ABE  DSBANGKD. 

MR.  EVELYN  had  sat  too  long  in  the  evening  air,  and  he  was 
coughing  when  he  joined  liis  daughter  the  next  day  at  break- 
fast However,  the  coogh  got  easier  after  he  had  eaten  something, 
and  then  he  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  their  company  of  the  day 
before. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Woodville  did  so  amuse  me,"  she  answered,  "  with  his 
oddities,  and  liis  ^oboles,  and  his  endless  wraps,  tad  the  extraordinaty 
old  things  he  had  under  them,  which  he  thought  I  did  not  see ;  and  all 
the  queer  prgans  he  seems  to  have — a  great  many  more,  papa,  than 
you  have  got,  although  you  are  pretty  well  oS^  too.  What  a  droll  place 
bis  studio  must  be,  or  his  surgery  I  I  presume  its  something  between 
the  two.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  deny  tlut  he  is  clever  and  agreea- 
ble, and,  though  I  laugh  at  him,  I  like  him." 
"  And  what  do  yon  say  of  the  lawyer?  " 

"  Well,  papa,  he  is  very  inferior  to  his  friend  in  point  of  organs ; 
there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  about  him  at  all ;  no  nonsense  of  any  kind ; 
he  is  no  adventurer,  I  am  sure,  bat,, if  he  was,  he  would  push  his  way 
in  the  world,  wouldn't  he?  " 

"  A  sort  of  Quentin  Durward  in  a  wig ;  I  think  you  measure  them 
both  very  correctiy.  They  are  both  clever  young  men  in  their  several 
ways,  and  much  to  be  liked." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but  I  must  now  tell  you  what  I  don't  like." 
"  What's  that,  Fatima  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  like  your  going  on  as  you  do  sometimes— as 
yon  did  last  night,  for  Instance— diverting  people,  and  especially  straa* 
gers,  with  my  book-keeping  and  arithmetic  Tou  don't  hitend  it,  bnt 
you  put  it  in  a  ludicrous  way  which  doesn't  make  me  feel  proud  (^ 
myself,  I  assure  you.  If  I  had  not  stopped  you  in  time,  you  would 
have  told  thoee  strange  gentlemen  of  my  little  speculations  and  dab- 
bUng  in  the  fbnds."  • 

"  No,  Fatima,  I  should  never  have  told  them  a  word  about  that" 
"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  it,  and  even  that  I  onoe  burnt  my  fingera. 
All  true,  no  doubt;  but  pe<9le  would  only  see  the  ridiculous  side 
of  it" 

The  good,  vain  &ther  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
promised  to  be  better  behaved  in  future. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  what  signifies  it  ?    They  did  not  laugh  at ' 
me ;  and  if  they  did  ? — I  am  thinking  of  myself  when  I  ought  to  be 
only  thinking  of  you  and  the  cold  you  have  caught    What  is  to  be 
done  if  yon  are  laid  up  ?    Oh,  how  I  wish  there  was  S(»nebody  to  do 
your  business  at  Turin  for  you  1 " 

"  There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  that,  my  love." 
"  I  suppose  not ;  so  you  must  only  take  great  care  of  yourseUl" 
Meanwhile  the  two  young  men  were  at  brealcfast,  talking  of  the 
Eveljms,  as  the  Evelyns  had  been  talking  of  them,  and  laughing  over 
the  litUe  incidents  of  the  day  before. 

"  A  very  determined  young  lady,"  said  Woodville.  "  She  makes 
everybody  do  just  what  she  likes.  She  imposed  the  labors  of  a  gal- 
ley-slave on  you  without  the  least  ceremony.  And  how  soon  she  put 
a  spoke  in  the  old  gentieman's  wheel  when  he  began  to  be  too  com- 
municative I " 

"  What  a  prodigious  talker  he  is ;  all '  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of 
brdns.'  I  never  could  see  the  propriety  of  that  expression  ^tplied  to 
Burke,  whose  brains  were  surely  not  inferior  to  his  tongue,  as  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Evelyn's  are." 

"  He  would  prove  a  bore  on  longer  acquaintance,  I  am  satisfied. 
We  proceed  to-morrow,  eh  ?  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
here?" 

"  By  all  means.  I  hope  the  old  gentleman  has  sufi'ered  fiom  the 
night  air  as  littie  as  I  have." 

"  We  ought  to  call  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  morning  and  in 
quire,"  said  the  other. 
•     "  It  would  be  the  right  thing,  I  suppose,"  said  the  artist 

Alexander  wrote  letters,  and  Woodville  sketched  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  they  wmt  to  pay  their  visit  Mr.  Evelyn  was  coughing 
as  they  entered  his  apartmmt  Things  were  disposed  pretty  much  as 
they  had  been  the  previous  day,  only  that  Mr.  Evelyn  had  the  bundle 
of  papers ;:  j.>  i^ng  before  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  wadinj^through 
them.    Miss  Evelyn  was  reading. 
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The  old  gentleman  pushed  away  the  papers  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
man  engaged  in  some  intricate  matter  not  at  all  to  bis  taste,  and  which 
be  willingly  takes  advantage  of  any  excuse  to  throw  aside. 

Alexander  said  be  feared  they  had  dropped  in  at  an  inopportone 
moment 

"  Not  at  an,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  we  are  only  too  glad  to  be  so 
agreeably  interrupted." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Woodville,  "  you  aat  too  long  i  la  hdU 
Hoile  last  evening." 

"  Indeed,  he  did,"  sud  hia  dangfater,  "  and  I  was  to  blame  in  allow- 
ing it,  particularly 
with  his  engage- 
ments. When  once 
he  takes  cold,  he  is 
in  Jb  harry  to  get 
rid  of  it" 

"  Ob,  yes,  my 
dear,"  etid  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, "  I  shall  get  rid 
of  it  in  time,  dq>end 
apon  it" 

"J/inu  vetrotu," 
said  the  lady,  dryly, 
as  if  she  was  still 
of  her  own  qfnnion, 
and  then,  address- 
ing Alexander,  she 
added— 

"You  viMt  Tu- 
rin, I  presume,  be- 
fore you  leave  the 
north  of  Italy?" 

"  It  was  not  in 
our  programme,"  he 
replied. 

"Oh,  you  ought 
sorely  to  see  Tnrin — 
ought  they  not,  pa- 
pa?" 

"It  is  worth  a 
visit  certainly,"  stud 
Mr.  Evelyn,  "  if  you 
have  time  to  spare 
— and,  by -the -by, 
you  woald  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the 
Taudois  country, 
and  a  few  days  there 
would  be  well 
spent" 

"  Indeed  they 
would,"  said  Miss 
Evelyn,  with  em- 
phasis, "  both  for 
its  natural  attrac- 
tions and  its  his- 
torical interest. 
What  Uie  dear  Uttle 
Orta  wants  is  a 
tale  of  heroism  in- 
terwoven with  its 
beauties.  You  really 
ou^t  not  to  leave 
Italy  without  sedng 
our  valleys." 

"  But  you  must  know,"  said  Woodville,  smiling,  "  that  my  friend 
here  is  a  great  stickler  for  his  plans ;  when  he  has  made  his  pro- 
gramme, he  insists  on  abiding  by  it  It  is  a  point  of  conscience  with 
lum." 

"  Is  your  conscience  so  very  punctilious  ? "  said  Miss  Evelyn, 
addressing  the  young  man  of  the  law,  with  her  peculiar  look  through 
her  half-^oeed  eyelids,  the  expression  of  which  it  was  so  hard  to  define. 

"Well,  Mr.  Woodville  colors  highly,"  he  replied.  "I  am  for  ad- 
hering to  resolutions,  but  not,  I  hope,  pedantically." 


"  Just  so,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Papa,  what  was  it  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  of  his  plans  in  the  Peninsular  War  i  I  remember  he 
thought  it  so  wise." 

"Something  to  this  effect,"  sud  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  the  best 
plans  were  those  which  were  rather  elastic  and  admitted  of  being  most 
easily  modified  according  to  circumstances." 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  that  which  gave  his  plans  the  advantage  over 
those  of  French  generals." 

"  Yon  see,  she  has  great  examples  to  enforce  her  arguments,"  said 
the  prond  father. 

"  Qteat  indeed," 
Btii  Alexander ; 
"so,  as  I  see  no 
reason  why  we 
should  not  go  to 
Turin,  and  the  Val- 
leys, except  that  we 
did  not  originally 
propose.it,  I  leave 
it  to  my  friend  to 
decide  whether  we 
shall  be  rigid,  like 
Marshal  Soult,  or 
elastic,  like  the  Duke 
of  Wellington." 

"  Leave  it  to 
me ! "  exclaimed 
Woodville;  "why  I 
have  been  the  advo- 
cate for  elasticity 
ever  since  we  set 
out  on  our  travels; 
and  I  think,  I  may 
add,  the  martyr  of 
the  opposite  system 
sometimes." 

"  Tate  Montrone 
and  the  donkey," 
said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
laughing. 

"I  do  owe  him 
some  amends,"  said 
Alexander. 

"You  wUI  find 
the  inns  rude,"  said 
Miss  Evelyn,  as- 
suming the  change 
of  plai^  to  be  a  set- 
tled thing,  "  but  the 
pastors  are  hospita- 
ble to  strangers,  and 
we  will  give  you  let- 
ters to  our  friends." 
Mr.  Evelyn  began 
to  cough  again,  so 
the  young  men 
thought  it  was  time 
to  take  leave. 

"  I  hope  we  shall 
see  you  once  more 
before  you  go,"  said 
the  lady,  very  gra- 
ciously, as  they  with- 
drew. "  Perhaps  you 
wUldropintoteaf" 
They  were  no  sooner  out  df  the  room,  than  the  artist  struck  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  with  hj^  right,  and  exclaimed — 

"  She  has  a  design  in  sending  us  off  to  those  Valleys,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Woodville." 

Alexander  laughed  heartily. 

"  How  she  setUed  it  all !  if  they  did  not  setUe  it  between  them. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  the  girl  to  make  everybody  do  her  pleasure 
—even  you,  who  I  thought  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  She  has  her  ob- 
jects :  remember  my  words." 
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"Nonaense,  my  dear  fellow;  what  objects  oonld  she  possibly 
haye?" 

"  Why  really,  Alexander,  you  are  sometimes  as  blind  as  a  bat — 
don't  you  see  f  ^e  knows  her  &ther  will  not  be  able  to  trarel,  or 
she  is  determined  not  to  allow  him ;  he  will  not  go  to  Turin,  so  you 
must." 

"  But  why,  my  sharp-sighted  friend,  why  ?  " 

"  To  do  his  business  for  him,  whatever  it  is." 

Alexander  laughed  till  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his  sides. 

But  Woodville  was  not  much  out  in  his  conjecture.  If  the  shrewd 
young  lady  had  not  suggested  and  urged  the  departure  from  their  plans 
on  the  tourists  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  which  Woodville  suspected 
her,  she  was  certainly  not  long  without  perceiving  how  it  might  be 
tamed  to  her  father's  advantage. 

He  returned,  still  coughing,  to  his  papers,  and  cooghed  and  sighed 
and  groaned  over  them.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  Mr.  Evelyn  at  those 
papers.  He  turned  them  over  and  over,  now  read  a  portion  of  one, 
then  dropped  it  as  if  in  despair,  then  took  it  up  again,  and  made  a 
mark  with  a  pencil,  then  tried  another ;  then  tied  them  in  a  certain 
order,  then  untied  them,  and  changed  the  arrangement,  coughing  and 
groaning,  and  groaning  and  coughing.  It  was  pitiable.  At  last  the 
coughing  became  a  fit ;  he  gave  a  deeper  groan  than  ever,  and  then 
his  daughter  ran  over  to  him,  galkered  the  papers  all  up,  tied  them 
together  doggedly,  as  if  she  was  resolved  they  should  never  get  loose, 
and  vowed  he  should  not  open  or  look  at  them  again  until  he  was 
well. 

"  Very  well,  my  love ;  I  acquiesce,^'  he  said,  as  the  coa{^  ceased, 
leaving  his  voice  so  feeble  that  it  was  scarcely  audible. 

When  he  got  a  little  better,  his  dau^ter  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
said: 

"  Now,  pi^a,  listen  to  me.  I  have  got  an  idea.  Hr.  Alexander  has 
decided  to  go  to  Turin ;  he  is  a  Uwyer,  or  has  been  educated  for  one ; 
he  is  very  obliging,  you  see,  and  I  am  positive  he  is  just  the  man  who 
may  be  depended  upon  to  do  any  Using  he  undertakes.  Now  why  not 
ask  him  to  act  for  you,  and  pat  all  those  plaguy  papers  into  his 
hands  ?  " 

Mr.  Evelyn  shuffled  in  his  chair,  took  his  speetades  from  his  nose, 
and  stared  at  her. 

"  Why,  Fatima,  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  monstrous  in  my  life. 
Here  is  a  young  man  on  a  vacation  tour,  relaxing  himself,  no  doubt, 
after  hard  work,  and  perhaps  preparing  for  harder,  and  yon  want  me 
to  saddle  him  with  a  troublesone  piece  of  business  like  this— he 
would  have  a  pleasant  tinw  of  it  wHh  those  papers  to  study.  Besides, 
my  dear,  they  would  actually  suspect  us,  and  with  very  good  reason, 
of  persuading  them  to  change  their  plans  for  our  own  selfish  par- 
poses." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  as  to  their  plaaa,**  lud  lOss  Evelyn,  ourtly,  looking 
vexed  at  her  father's  oppositloa.  "  There  is  nothing  in  that.  What 
other  plan  had  they  but  the  eld  stupid,  cockney  dog-trot  tour  of  the 
lakes  ?  They  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  us  for  giving  them  some- 
dung  better  to  do." 

"  Fatima,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  say  no  more  about  it" 

"  Very  well,  sir,  so  be  it ;  bat  positivdy  yon  shall  not  make  your- 
self ill  with  business,  whateivir  comes  of  il    What  woold  you  think 
of  going  to  bed?     I  think  it  would  be  the  best  Aing  you  oouM  ' 
do." 

"  I  wfll,"  sud  Mr.  Evelyn. 

Toward  evening,  just  as  the  koar  of  tea  arrived,  Alexander  r». 
caved  a  little  note  from  Mbss  Evelyn,  a  note  with  three  comers  to  it, 
in  every  one  of  which  WoodviOe,  as  he  eyed  it,  saw  craft  and  <fiplo- 
macy.  She  was  unable  to  receive  him  and  his  friend ;  her  ftther'S 
cold  was  worse,  he  was  a  little  feverish,  and  keeping  his  room ;  in  the 
morning  she  promised  the  letters  to  the  Talleys,  and  hoped  to  bid 
them  good-by  before  they  went.  The  note  was  only  remarkable  for 
being  couched  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  written  in  a  bold,  yet 
not  unfeminine  hand,  as  legible  as  printing,  the  letters  were  so  dis- 
tinctly formed. 

There  was  notUng  very  deep  or  crooked  in  it,  at  all  events.  Yet 
troubles  were  near  at  hand,  and  poor  little  Woodville  dreamed  that  the 
blow  was  to  fall  on  him  first 

He  was  at  his  toilet  the  next  morning,  when  somebody  came  tap- 
ping at  his  door.  When  he  opened  it,  behold  it  was  Hannah,  to  say 
her  mistress  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  allow  her  to 
see  him  for  a  few  moments. 


"Of  course,"  r^ied  the  artist,  in  a  flatter,  "  whh  much  pleasure, 
as  soon  as  I  am  dressed." 

What  could  she  possibly  have  to  say  to  him  F  Why  did  she  not 
apply  to  Alexander  if  she  was  in  any  difficulty  ?  It  was  only  when 
Hannah  was  going  away  that  he  thought  of  asking  how  the  old  ges- 
tieman  was. 

"  I  am  afnuid  he  is  seriously  ill,  sir." 

"  Has  a  doctor  been  sent  for  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  my  mistress  wishes  to  consult  yea  first" 

If  Woodville  was  flurried  before,  he  was  twice  as  flurried  now. 
He  cut  short  some  of  his  operations,  shuffled  off  his  old  dressing- 
gown,  huddled  on  the  first  decent  clothes  that  came  to  his  hand,  and 
obeyed  the  lady's  summons  with  as  much  compoaore  as  he  ooul^ 
master.  ^ 

He  fonnd  her  dtting  coolly  at  her  breakfast  While  she  agitlled 
others,  she  was  composed  enough  hersdf.  It  never  occurred  to  lum 
that  the  most  loving  and  devoted  of  daughters  must  have  her  break- 
fast, even  with  the  author  of  her  being  in  bed  with  a  cold.  He 
thought  her  a  monster — but  he  was  not  very  long  under  that  im- 
pression. 

When  she  rose  to  receive  him,  which  she  did  with  warmth,  thank- 
ing him  cordially  for  coming  to  her,  he  observed  that  her  face  was 
pale,  her  eyee  solicitous,  and  he  inferred  from  her  dhhabilli,  and 
the  hasty  arrangement  of  her  hUr,  that  the  monster  of  the  moment 
before  had  probably  been  sitting  up  during  the  night  with  ber 
&ther. 

"  I  hope, you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Woodville,"  she  said,  fixing  her 
earnest  eyes  on  her  visitor,  "  but  I  am  in  a  very  great  difficulty.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  my  father  should  be  taken  ill  m  this  out-of-tke- 
way  place." 

"I  am  very  much  concerned  indeed — very  sorry,"  said  Wood- 
ville, his  tr^idation  for  hiaself  rapidly  giving  way  to  interest  in  the 
lady;  "bat  surely  the  place  te  important  enough  to  have  a  pby- 
sictaa" 

"  No  donbt  it  haa ;  bat,  you  mast  know,  that  both  my  father 
aod  I  kave  the  greatest  horror  of  the  Itafian  doctors;  they  always 
bleed." 

"  They  oartunly  do,"  wormared  Woedrille,  his  uneasiness  reviv- 
ing, but  onable  to  ^pate  Ae  &ot 

"And  my  father  is  not  a  siidyect  for  bleeding,  sir — should  yoa  say 
that  he  was?" 

"  I  certainly  shoold  not,"  sud  Woodville,  conscientiously  forced  to 
acquiesoe  hi  premise  after  premise,  thoogh  dreading  the  conolusion  to 
be  drawB  from  them;  "bat  why  slMoId  yon  allow  the  doctor  to 
bleed? '• 

To  that  she  had  a  ready  msswer. 

"  We  know  something  of  the  doctor  here,  Mr.  Woodville,  and  he 
can  do  nothing  but  bleed ;  if  there  is  a  Sangrado  in  Italy,  he  is  one ; 
so,  under  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  my  father,  or  to  me — ^I 
hardly  know  which  of  as  thought  of  it  first " — "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
did,"  thought  Woodville — "  that  as  yon  are  not  very  strong  yourself^ 
and  have  probably  a  few  simple  medicines  with  you,  you  might  have 
something  that  would  give  him  temporary  relief,  and  give  us  time  to 
sand  to  Mikn  for  a  doctor  whom  we  know  there." 

This  was  letting  him  off  very  easily  indeed.  With  this  weight 
taken  off  his  mind,  Woodville  brightened  up  so  suddenly,  that  the  lady 
very  naturally  thought  he  was  flattered  by  her  application ;  he  placed 
all  his  treasury  of  remedies  heartily  at  her  disposal,  mentioned  one  or 
two  things  which  might  possibly  be  of  use,  and  was  hastening  to  his 
room  for  them,  when  Miss  Evelyn,  thanking  him  with  great  feeling, 
made  a  rapid  little  supplementary  request,  in  the  form  a  suggestion, 
that  perhaps  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  her  &ther.  He  con- 
sented, for  he  was  no  longer  on  the  defensive,  and  it  was  only  as  he 
unlocked  his  medicine-chest,  that  he  felt  himself  already  playing  the 
part  of  "  le  midicin  malffri  lui." 

He  saw  Mr.  Evelyn,  felt  his  pulse,  and,  finding  it  very  low,  re- 
turned to  his  daughter  with  so  long  a  face  that  he  alarmed  her  very 
unnecessarily.  He  tried  to  undo  the  effect  by  repeated  assurances 
that  there  was  no  manner  of  danger,  but  she  placed  much  less  fliith  in 
what  he  said  than  in  the  signs  of  uncertainty  and  agitation  which  his 
countenance  exhibited. 

"  Tou  go  to-day,"  she  sidd,  anxiously — "  you  mtai  go  to- 
day?" 

It  was  easy  to  embarrass  poor  Woodville,  bat  nothing  embarrassed 
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him  so  much  as  a  question  put  to  him  point-blank  as  to  his  intentions 
]n  a  girea  set  of  circumstances. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "if  I  thought-nreally— I  hardly  know  what  to 
My." 

That  was  just  the  truth ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  what  he 
did  say  further  on  that  occasion  he  could  never  distinctly  remember; 
only  it  ended  in  his  promising  to  stay  until  the  srriTal  of  the  doctor. 
Whether  the  offer  originated  with  himself^  or  was  suggested  by  Uiss 
Evelyn,  he  was  never  perfectly  certain,  bat  that  was  a  point  .of  no  con- 
sequence. He  promised  to  remain,  and  Hiss  Evelyn's  gratitude  knew 
no  boonds. 

"  It  is  so  kind,  so  very  kind,"  she  said ;  "  and  my  father  will  be  so 
obliged.    I  must  let  him  know  at  once  how  kind  you  ore." 

And  she  ran  to  her  father's  room. 

WoodviUe  ran  to  look  for  Alexander,  who  had  been  out  for  a  long 
walk,  and  was  now  vigorously  eating  his  breakfast,  wondering  what 
had  become  of  his  friend. 

WoodviUe  rushed  in,  dashing  his  bands  through  his  hair,  and 
as  pale  as  if  he  had  just  seen  a  spectre.  He  flung  himself  down  on 
a  sofa. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow  ?  " 

"  Every  thing's  the  matter — rm  in  for  it — ^that's  all.  If  you  go  to- 
day, you  must  go  alone— at  all  events,  I  must  stay — ^there's  no  help 
for  it" 

" But  why?  you  don't  tell  me  why." 

"  Because  the  old  gentleman  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  ill, 
and  he  won't  see  the  doctors  of  the  place,  and  Hiss  Evelyn  saw  me 
taking  that  confounded  globule  in  the  boat,  and  thinks  I  am  a  doctor 
in  disguise,  or  at  least  an  apotitecary.  She  began  by  asking  me  for 
something  to  relieve  him,  then  she  asked  me  to  see  him,  and  then — ^I 
really  don't  well  know  how  the  rest  of  it  came  about,  but  here  I  am 
planted,  Heaven  knows  for  how  long,  until  some  physician  or  another 
•irives  from  Naples  or  Milan,  or  God  knows  where." 

"Is  he  dangerously  ill?  " 

"  No,  not  dangerously — ^but  I  would  give  just  a  thousand  guineas 
to  be  back  again  in  my  quiet  attic." 

"  Calm  yourself,  old  fellow,  and  try  to  eat  your  breakfast  Every 
thing  vrill  come  right  if  you  only  take  things  quietly." 

" What  will  yo«  do?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  intended  to  do,  when  I  got  up  this  morning.  I 
have  ordered  a  caliche  and  packed  my  portmanteau.  Hiss  Evelyn 
does  not  want  me." 

"  Not  here  ?  " 

"  Nor  anywhere  else.  At  all  events,  I  will  be  before  her,  and  vol- 
unteer whatever  services  I  can  render.    What  else  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  bold  fellow."  ' 

"  Well,  do  you  eat  your  breakfast  while  I  go  and  take  leave  of  this 
terrible  young  lady,  and  know  the  worst" 

WoodviUe  was  now  getting  coltn,  and  b^inning  to  sip  his  coffee. 
As  Alexander  was  leaving  the  room,  he  caUed  him  back. 

"  Though  I  abuse  her,"  he  said,  "  she  interests  me  in  spite  of  my- 
self. Say  aU  you  con  to  encourage  her :  tell  her  from  me  that  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  in  her  father's  situation ;  there  wiU  be  ample  time 
to  get  the  best  advice ;  and  impress  upon  her  also,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
it  is  only  on  condition  of  not  being  held  at  aU  responsible  that  I  con- 
sent to  stay." 

"  Tee,  yea — I  shaU  explain  every  thing  as  weU  as  you  could  your- 
self." 

"  Huch  better,  I  hope,"  sud  the  artist 


A    SKETCH    OF    THE    STREET-GAMIK    OF 
NEW  YORK 

THAT  glorious  Frenchman,  Victor  Hugo,  has  immortaUzed  the 
gamin  of  Paris ;  but  as  curious  specimens  of  little  humanity 
may  be  found  in  our  own  metropoUs  among  those  classed  as  "  the 
out-door  poor."  There  seems  to  be  something  amphibious  in  the  na- 
ture of  these  chUdren,  as  they  hop  about  the  docks,  not  exactly  in 
the  water,  and  not  quite  out  of  it  A  moderate  rain  is  no  disturbance, 
and  a  hard  one  only  causes  a  brief  ecUpse.  When  it  is  over,  they  are 
(mt  of  their  mysterious  hiding-places,  as  brisk  as  ever,  and,  seemingly, 
Of  dry.  Their  delight  is  to  watch  the  flight  of  pigeons,  and,  when  one 
white  or  blaok  or  mottled  bird  touches  another,  they  look  upon  it  as 


a  celestial  game  of  "  tag."  The  gold-dealers  on  WaU  Street  ore  not 
half  so  earnest  in  foUowing  or  calling  the  erratic  motions  of  their  god, 
as  are  the  children  at  the  foot  of  the  same  street,  in  looking  with  bated 
breath  as  some  pigeon  nears  another,  and  then,  at  the  touch  of  the 
wing  and  the  dart  into  space,  a  dozen  wiU  shout,  "  He's  itl  he's  it  1 
The  white  one  is  the  tog  1 " 

These  Uttle  things — innocent  from  ignorance,  and  not  old  enough 
for  perfect  iniquity — are  generally  partly  clothed  and  partly  fed  firom 
some  of  the  institutions  of  charity.  The  cbUdren  consider  that  they 
render  value  received  for  what  they  get,  by  attending  some  form  of 
Sunday-school  or  divine  service.  The  surest  way  to  trap  them  is  to 
distribute  food  or  clothing  on  the  Sabbath.  Consequently,  fhey  aU 
have  dim  ideas  of  Providence.  Only  the  other  day,  the  writer  passed 
a  Uttle  German  boy  of  some  six  years,  who  had  the  deem  streaks  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks  that  told  of  recent  punishment  and  more  recent 
tears.  Poor  Uttle  things — ^rain  and  tears  are  the  only  washings  their 
faces  often  know  I  He  was  gravely  explaining  the  matter  to  a  sym- 
pathetic little  girl,  and  closed  with,  "  I  likes  God  better  nor  my  fad- 
der."  In  the  adjacent  aUey,  another  boy  had  discovered  a  free  show, 
and  was  dancing  with  delight  as  he  shouted,  "  Run  here  quick,  every- 
body !  Run  quick,  or  you  won't  see  it  1 "  It  was  a  woman  whipping 
a  child. 

Four  of  these  chUdren — John  and  Pete  Hs^nnis,  and  WiUie  and 
Susan  Roberts — ^were  among  the  "  outside  "  chUdren  of  a  city  mission ; 
that  is,  they  had  a  shelter  which  saved  them  from  RandaU's  Island, 
and  some  theoreUcal  relatives  who  would  not  permit  the  House  of 
Industry  to  take  control,  and  get  them  homes  in  the  West 

John  and  Fete  had  faUen  in  love  with  the  great  cord  of  pocket- 
knives,  tweezers,  and  corkscrews,  that  hung  in  the  window  of  a  hard- 
ware store  on  Broadway,  not  far  from  the  City-Hall  Park.  To  save 
enough  pennies  for  a  purchase  would  have  involved  starvation ;  and 
yet  the  boys'  k>nging  for  a  bright  pocket-knife  was  none  the  less  ar- 
dent The  incongruity  of  pearl  handles  and  polished  steel  in  the 
pockets  of  the  roUed-np  and  dirty  men's  trousers  they  wore,  did  not 
strike  them,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  John  and  Pete  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  two  on  ways  and  means.  What  they 
wanted  was  in  the  custody  of  their  natural  enemy  and  prey,  a  "  Broad- 
way dress-up,"  and  guarded  by  those  watch-dogs  in  blue,  the  poUce. 
To  smash  the  thick  plate  of  glass  with  a  paving-stone  or  a  lump  of 
coal,  was  out  of  the  question.  Equally  impossible  to  get  inside  un- 
seen, for  they  tried  it 

A  new  buUding  was  going  up  on  the  lot  next  to  the  store,  and  the 
ladders  used  by  the  hod-carriers  during  the  week  stood  unused  on 
Sunday.  The  roof-timbers  of  the  new  buUding  reached  as  high  as  the 
roof  of  the  store.  With  that  generouty  we  all  feel  in  the  property  of 
others,  the  two  discoverers  offered  WilUe  on  equal  share  in  the  specu- 
lation. 

He  was  willing  enough,  but  his  Uttle  sister,  Sue,  was  his  con- 
fidante. 

She  was  consulted,  and  her  objections  were  very  decided.  Yet,  to 
all  her  arguments  and  chUdish  logic,  the  two  older  tempters  had 
equaUy  ready  repUes.  She  knew  of  the  text,  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me ; " 
but  they  said  they  would  go  at  night,  when  He  couldn't  see,  and  there 
was  no  gas  on  the  top  of  the  store.  She  was  not  informed  enough  to 
meet  that  difficulty.  To  her  argument  that  the  penknives  did  not  be- 
long to  them  came  the  answer,  "  What  do  they  put  them  in  the  out- 
side winder  for,  tiien  1 "  When  she  insisted  that  the  ladies  at  the 
Mission  would  be  offended,  and  their  anger  would  close  the  avenue  to 
shoes  and  bread,  the  little  rogues  said,  "  They  won't  know  it"  She 
urged  the  danger,  and  they  replied,  "  If  it  ain't  safe,  we  kin  come 
down  agin."  To  her  climax,  the  terror  of  the  police,  they  responded 
that  "  perlecemans  don't  leave  they  beat  to  go  into  new  buUdings," 
and  that  she  was  the  very  one  to  stay  below  and  watch.  She  could 
have  some  flowers  to  sell,  and  would  not  be  taken  up. 

This  was  conclusive  to  WUUe,  and,  perforce,  was  so  to  his  devoted 
Uttle  uster. 

Sunday  night  came,  starlight  but  dark,  and,  by  the  time  the  crowd, 
which  is  alwajrs  thin  on  Simday,  was  reduced  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  four  adventurers  hod  found  out  the  locaUty  of  the  night- 
watch,  on  the  front  and  back  streets,  and  were  safe  in  the  shadow  of 
the  basement  brickwork.  That  once  achieved,  they  concluded  to  take 
the  flower-girl  with  them,  and  aU  four  began  the  ascent  of  the  steep 
and  perilous  ladders.  This  was  bad  enough  in  dayUght,  but  worse  in 
the  dark,  amid  the  pitfalls  of  loose  lumber  and  scattered  masonry. 
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At  last  they  were  all  safe  on  the  top  of  the  bnildiiig,  onlj  to  meet  a 
new  diffloolty.  There  was  a  trap-door,  as  they  had  sapposed,  bnt  bo 
seonrely  &8tened  as  to  defy  all  efTorts  to  raise  it  The  flat  tin  of  the 
roof  was  not  more  imperrious. 

The  boilding,  however,  ran  through  from  street  to  street,  and,  as 
the  central  part  Would  be  almost  dark,  if  only  dependent  for  light  from 
the  street  windows,  there  was  the  usual  remedy.  An  opening  like  a 
great  well  led  from  the  roof  to  the  basement,  and  light  went  down 
and  rain  was  kept  oat  by  a  skylight  of  large  panes  of  glass.  Other 
and  thicker  glass  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  floors  and 
the  basement ;  bat  that  was  three  stories  below. 

To  break  and  remove  a  pane  of  the  glass  of  the  skyli^t,  and  make 
an  opening  large  enough  for  a  small  boy,  was  easily  and  qoickly  done. 
But  that  only  made  a  hole  over  a  dark  golf  of  unknown  depth. 

Probably,  if  there  is  any  thing  which  a  New-York  street-boy  is 
afraid  of,  that  sometliing  is  not  yet  discovered ;  and  so  they  were  not 
afriud  of  the  chasm  beneath  them.  They  knew  that  the  most  of  stores 
only  protected  such  holes  by  a  railing,  breast-high  from  the  floor,  and 
they  took  this  for  an  average  store. 

John  was  the  oldest  and  strongest,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years. 
He  let  himself  down  by  the  hands,  and  hung  suspended.  Then  he 
gave  his  body  a  swinging  motion  as  a  preparation  for  the  leap,  and, 
without  a  thought  how  to  get  back,  he  let  go.  With  a  slight  jar  he 
safely  cleared  the  opening,  and  landed  on  his  feet  on  the  floor  beyond. 
Fete  next  made  the  attempt,  and  was  equally  successful.  As  Susan's 
dress  did  not  suit  for  such  a  feat,  she  was  not  to  try  it  Her  brother 
came  next,  and  again  she  begged  him  to  give  it  up  and  go  home ;  but 
his  pride  and  boyish  reputation  were  at  stake,  and  he  let  himself  down 
for  the  swing.  Then  came  the  leap— he  struck  tiie  railing,  and  there 
was  a  heavy  fitll,  fkr  below.  The  sister  was  with  some  difficulty  per- 
suaded not  to  follow  him  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  two  who  were 
safe  hurried  down  to  see  if  the  other  was  dead. 

The  back  part  of  the  store,  opening  on  the  back  street,  was  used 
for  a  clothing-store,  and  a  pile  of  coats  on  the  (^aas  of  the  second  floor 
had  broken  the  fall  and  saved  life.  As  it  was,  a  leg  was  broken,  and 
he  was  braised  all  over.  The  larger  boy  took  him  on  his  back,  and 
slowly  and  painftilly  bore  him  up  the  stairs,  often  pausing  to  rest  The 
other  one  sacceeded  in  unbolting  the  trap-door  from  the  inside,  and 
then  the  little  sufferer  was  laid  at  his  sister's  feet  on  the  high  roof.  It 
would  not  do  to  lose  the  fruits  of  the  expedition  on  account  of  the 
accident,  and  away  the  two  boys  scampered  below  for  the  coveted  pen- 
knives. An  abundance  of  these  were  found  without  venturing  to  the 
window,  and,  with  pockets  distended  with  treasure,  they  sought  and 
found  access  to  the  clothing-store  in  the  rear. 

The  department  for  boys  suited  them  exactly,  and  the  soiled  rags 
of  the  docks  were  soon  exchanged  ibr  cloth  and  velvet,  with  the  iiill 
glory  of  buttons.  Some  things  were  still  lacking.  The  shoes  had 
been  left  at  home,  as  likely  to  be  in  the  way ;  and  there  were  none  to 
be  had.  There  were  no  hats  or  caps,  and  they  kept  the  old  ones. 
They  did  not  wash  their  faces.  Then  the  pockets  stuck  oat  alarm- 
in^y. 

They  were  in  no  hurry,  and  spent  more  than  an  hour  at  their  inves- 
tigation. Susan  was  in  a  hurry,  for  Willie  had  funted  from  pain,  and 
might  die,  for  all  she  knew.  It  must  ever  be  an  unexplained  mystery, 
how  terror  or  excitement  can  lend  unnatural  strength,  and  give  a  child 
the  endurance  of  a  man.  She  did  not  pause  to  question  of  possibility, 
but  began  the  task  of  carrying  a  boy,  almost  as  large  and  heavy  as 
herself,  down  the  ladders  that  were  so  difficult  alone  and  unen- 
cumbered. How  she  succeeded,  often  requiring  one  hand  for  a  guide, 
while  she  held  him  with  the  other,  avoiding  the  pitfalls,  walking  on 
the  open  timber,  saving  him  from  hurt  as  much  as  possible,  and  not 
sa^ng  herself  at  all — ^this  she  could  not  have  explained  to  herself  or 
to  others.  Tet,  by  the  time  the  two  others  had  finished  thdr  rob- 
bery and  were  at  the  top  of  the  ladders,  she  was  at  the  bottom,  and 
resting,  sick  and  half-conscious,  beside  her  insensible  brother.  As 
they  came  down  and  called  her,  she  was  not  able  to  answer,  and  they 
passed  on.  .  A  policeman  was  on  the  sidewalk  as  they  emerged  and 
undertook  to  pass  him  with  the  air  of  well-bred  city  boys.  Probably 
it  was  overdone.  Then  the  glossy  dotiies  and  full  array  of  buttons 
did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  bare  feet,  old  hats,  and  dirty  fiices. 
There  was  a  brief  chase,  and  then  both  were  marched  off  under  arrest 
The  result  of  all  the  labor  and  peril  was  hard  labor  in  the  shoe  factory 
of  the  House  of  Befuge,  up  the  river. 

Susan  knew  from  the  noise  what  had  happened,  and  the  absence 


of  the  policeman  was  her  chance.  Again  her  arms  enfolded  her 
brother,  and  soon  she  was  across  the  street  and  into  the  narrower  one 
which  led  to  her  home.  The  boy  became  conscious,  and  began  to 
groan ;  but  a  whisper  of  the  danger  hushed  that,  and  she  toiled  on, 
avoiding  the  lamp-light  when  she  could,  resting  often  from  necessity, 
and  fancying  the  fiat  cap  and  long  coat  of  the  police  in  etery  shadow. 
Of  all  things,  she  feared  most  these  representatives  of  the  law.  k. 
greater  fear  in  that  it  was  vague  and  not  defined  or  limited.  At  last, 
one  did  oome  up  the  street ;  but  she  cowered  in  the  shadow  of  a  door- 
step, and  he  passed  her  in  the  darkness.  Another  was  at  a  corner,^ 
and  they  had  to  wait  many  long  minutes  before  he  went  awa^.  No 
part  of  the  stolen  property  was  with  them,  and  she  was  glad  of  that. 
Still  she  avoided  arrest  Prison  or  hospital — ^it  was  all  one  to  them. 
The  street  was  liberty,  and  beggars  were  free. 

At  last  came  the  darkness  and  filth  and  smell  vi  the  alley-way — 
worse  than  the  hospital  or  prison  to  others,  but  h<Hne  and  safety  to 
them.  The  mother  was  sober,  and  there  were  a  bed  and  a  doctor  l>e- 
fore  dayli^t 

Susie  was  not  afraid  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  and  the  next 
morning  early  she  had  told  them  the  whole  story.  \o  one  doubted  it ; 
and  if  they  had,  the  bruised  and  half-dead  boy,  and  the  report  of  the 
robbery  in  the  morning  papers  of  the  next  day,  was  proof  enou^ 

The  little  sister  was  sore  and  exhausted,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  walk,  but  insisted  on  being  the  nurse.  As  there  was  littie  prospect 
of  income  from  the  boy  for  many  months  to  come,  and  as  his  condi- 
tion and  the  act  which  led  to  it  was  a  lesson  on  the  perils  of  the 
streets,  the  mother  was  persuaded  to  let  both  children  be  sheltered 
from  the  out-door  temptations  within  the  walls  of  the  Mission. 

Poor  Willie  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  as  some  of  his  iqjuiies  were  in- 
ternal ;  but  his  soul  and  his  body  were  nursed  at  the  same  time,  and 
knowledge  of  rin  with  repentance  grew  with  his  retaming  strength. 
It  is  hard  for  those  who  know  Bible  truths  so  well,  to  understand  how 
utterly  ignorant -children  can  be,  who  hear  Sabbath  bells  and  see  open 
churches  fi«m  birth.  It  was  hard  for  Willie  to  understand  why  littie 
Susan  could  not  go  oat  and  steal  an  apple  from  the  nearest  stand  for 
him,  while  he  was  sick ;  and  harder  still  for  pious  people  to  under- 
stand that  he  knew  no  better.  He  certainly  knew  that  stealing  was 
punished,  bnt  failure  of  success  in  begging  had  also  been,  and  he 
knew  of  as  littie  reason  for  one  as  for  the  other.  The  two  other  boys, 
who  were  arrested,  had  to  guess  at  morals  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  State  Hoose  of  Correction ;  but  the  littie  boy  who  was  saved  by 
his  sister,  and  the  sister  who  saved  him,  have  comfortable  homes  amid 
the  green  prairies  of  the  West 

Both  would  blush  to-day,  did  any  one  there  know  that  they  had 
once  been  littie  burglars. 

HUNTING  THE  ORANG-UTAN  IN  BORNEO. 

ONE  of  my  chief  objects  in  coming  to  stay  at  SmOqjon  was  to  see 
the  orang-utan  (or  great  man-like  ape  of  Borneo)  in  his  native 
haunts,  to  study  his  habits,  and  obtain  good  specimens  of  the  difbrent 
varieties  and  species  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  adult  and  young  ii.nrm»la, 
In  all  these  objects  I  sacceeded  beyond  my  expectations,  and  will  now 
give  some  account  of  my  experience  in  hunting  the  orang-utan,  or 
"  mias,"  as  it  is  called  by  tiie  natives  ;  and  as  this  name  is  short,  and 
easily  pronounced,  I  shall  generally  use  it  in  preference  to  Soma  »afy- 
nu,  or  orang-utan. 

Just  a  week  alter  my  arrival  at  the  mines,  I  first  saw  a  mias.  I 
was  out  collecting  insects,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house,  whoi  I  heard  a  rustling  in  a  tree  near,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a 
large  red-haired  animal  moving  slowly  along,  hanging  from  the  branches 
by  its  arms.  It  passed  on  ft«m  tree  to  tree  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
jungle,  which  was  so  swampy  that  I  coold  not  follow  it  This  mode 
of  progression  was,  however  very  unusual,  and  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  hylobates  than  of  the  orang.  I  suppose  there  was  some  in- 
dividual peculiarity  in  this  ammal,  or  the  nature  (rf'  the  trees  just  in  this 
place  rendered  it  the  most  easy  mode  of  progression. 

About  a  fortught  afterward  I  heard  that  one  was  feeding  in  a  tree 
in  the  swamp  just  below  the  house,  and,  taking  my  gun,  was  fortonate 
enough  to  find  it  in  the  same  place.  As  soon  as  I  approached,  it  tried 
to  conceal  itself  among  the  foliage ;  but  I  got  a  shot  at  it,  and  the 
second  barrel  caused  it  to  fall  down  almost  dead,  the  two  balls  having 
entered  the  body.    This  was  a  male,  about  half-grown,  bemg  scarce^ 
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three  feet  high.  On  April  26th,  I  was  oot  shooting  with  two  DyBlcs, 
when  we  found  another  about  the  same  size.  It  fell  at  the  firat  shot,  but 
did  not  seem  much  hurt,  and  immediately  climbed  up  the  nearest  tree, 
when  I  fired,  and  it  again  fell,  with  a  broken  aim  and  a  wound  in  the 
body.  The  two  Dyaks  now  ran  up  to  it,  and  each  seized  hold  of  a 
hand,  telling  me  to  cut  a  pole,  and  they  would  secure  it  Bnt  although 
one  arm  was  broken  and  it  was  only  a  half-grown  animal,  it  was  too 
strong  for  these  young  savages,  drawing  them  up  toward  its  mouth 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  so  that  they  were  again  obliged  to 
let  go,  or  they  would  hare  been  seriously  bitten.  It  now  began 
climbing  up  the  tree  again ;  and,  to  avoid  trouble,  I  shot  it  through 
the  heart 

Only  four  days  afterward  some  Dyaks  saw  another  mias  near  the 
same  place,  and  came  to  tell 
me.  We  found  it  to  be  a 
rather  large  one,  very  high 
np  on  a  tall  tree.  At  the 
seeond  shot  it  fell  rolling 
over,  but  almost  immediate- 
ly got  op  again  and  began 
to  climb.  At  a  third  shot 
it  fell  dead.  This  was  also 
a  full-grown  female,  and, 
while  preparing  to  carry  it 
home,  we  fonnd  a  young  one 
£ace  downward  in  the  bog. 
This  little  creature  was  only 
about  a  foot  long,  and  had 
evidently  been  hanging  to  its 
mother  when  she  first  fell. 
Lackily  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  wounded,  and  af- 
ter we  had  cleaned  the  mud 
out  of  its  mouth  it  began 
to  cry  out,  and  seemed  quite 
strong  and  active.  While 
carrying  it  home  it  got  its 
hands  in  my  beaiti,  and 
grasped  so  tightly  that  I  had 
great  difSculty  in  getting 
&ee,  for  the  fingers  are 
habitually  bent  inward  at 
the  last  joint  so  as  to  form 
complete  hooks.  At  this 
time  it  had  not  a  single 
toodi,  but  a  few  days  after- 
ward it  cut  its  two  lower 
front  teeth.  Unfortunately, 
I  had  no  milk  to  give  it,  as 
neither  Malays,  Chinese,  nor 
Dyaks  ever  use  the  article, 
and  I  in  vain  inquired  for 
any  female  ammal  that  could 
suckle  my  little  infant.  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  give 
it  rice-water  from  a  bottle 
with  a  quill  in  the  cork, 
which  after  a  few  trials  it 
learned  to  suck  very  welL 
This  was  very  meagre  diet, 
and  the  little  creature  did  not 

tiurive  well  on  it,'  although  I  added  sugar  and  cocoa-nut  milk  occasion- 
ally, to  make  it  more  nourishing.  When  I  put  my  finger  in  its  mouth 
it  sucked  with  great  vigor,  drawing  in  its  cheeks  with  all  its  might  in 
the  vain  effort  to  extract  some  milk,  and  only  after  persevering  a 
long  time  would  it  give  up  in  disgust,  and  set  up  a  scream  very  like 
that  of  a  baby  in  similar  circumstances. 

When  handled  or  nursed,  it  was  very  quiet  and  contented,  but 
when  laid  down  by  itself  would  invariably  cry ;  and  for  the  first  few 
nights  was  very  restless  and  noisy.  I  Qtted  up  a  little  box  for  a  cradle, 
with  a  soft  mat  for  it  to  lie  upon,  which  was  changed  and  washed 
every  day ;  and  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  wash  the  little  mias  as 
welL  After  I  had  done  so  a  few  times,  it  came  to  like  the  operation, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dirty  would  begin  crying,  and  not  leave  off  till  I 
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took  it  out  and  carried  it  to  the  spout,  when  it  immediately  became' 
quiet,  although  it  would  wince  a  little  at  the  first  rush  of  the  cold 
water  and  make  ridiculously  wry  faces  while  the  stream  was  running 
over  its  head.  It  enjoyed  the  wiping  and  rubbing  dry  amazingly,  and 
when  I  brushed  its  hair  seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy,  lying  quite  still 
with  its  arms  and  legs  stretched  out  while  I  thoroughly  brushed  the 
long  hair  of  its  back  and  arms.  For  the  first  few  days  it  clung  desper- 
ately with  all  four  hands  to  whatever  it  could  lay  hold  of,  and  I  had 
to  be  careM  to  keep  my  beard  out  of  its  way,  as  its  fingers  clutched 
hold  of  hair  more  tenaciously  than  any  thing  else,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  free  myself  without  assistance.  When  restless,  it  would  struggle 
about  with  its  hands  up  in  the  air  trying  to  find  something  to  take 
hold  of,  and,  when  it  had  got  a  bit  of  stick  or  rag  in  two  or  three  of 

its  bands,  seemed  quite  hap- 
py. For  want  of  sconething 
else,  it  would  often  seize  its 
own  feet,  and  after  a  time  it 
would  constantly  cross  its 
arms  and  grasp  with  each 
hand  Uie  long  hair  that  grew 
just  below  the  opposite 
shoulder. 

After  five  weeks  it  cut 
its  two  upper  front  teeth, 
but  in  all  this  time  it  had 
not  grown  the  least  bit,  re- 
miuning  both  in  size  and 
wof^t  the  same  as  when  I 
first  procured  it  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  want 
of  milk  or  other  equally 
nourishing  food.  Rice-water, 
rice,  and  biscuits  were  but  a 
poor  snbstitttte,  and  the  ex- 
pressed milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  which  I  sometimes  gave 
it  did  not  quite  agree  with 
its  stomach.  To  this  I  im- 
puted an  attack  of  diar- 
rhoea from  which  the  poor 
little  creature  suffered  great- 
ly, but  a  small  dose  of  cas- 
tor-dl  operated  well,  and 
cured  it  A  week  or  two  af- 
terward it  was  again  taken 
in,  and  this  time  more  se- 
riously. The  symptoms  were 
exactly  those  of  intermittent 
fever,  accompanied  by  wa- 
tery swellings  on  the  feet 
and  head.  It  lost  all  ap- 
petite for  its  food,  and,  after 
lingering  for  a  week  a  most 
intiable  object,  died,  after 
'being  in  my  possession  near- 
ly three  months.  Exactly 
a  week  after  I  had  caught 
this  interesting  little  animal 
I  succeeding  in  shooting 
a  full-grown  male  orang- 
ntan.  I  had  just  come 
home  from  an  entomologizing  excursion  when  Charles  •  rushed  in  out 
of  breath  with  running  and  excitement,  and  exclaimed,  mterrupted  by 
gasps,  "  Get  the  gun,  sir— be  quick — such  a  large  mias  1 "  "  Where  is 
it «  "  I  asked,  taking  hold  of  my  gun  as  I  spoke,  which  happened  luckily 
to  have  one  barrel  loaded  with  ball.  "  Close  by,  sii^-on  the  path  to  the 
mines— he  can't  get  away."  Two  Dyaks  chanced  to  be  hi  the  house  at 
the  time,  so  I  called  them  to  accompany  me,  and  started  off,  teUmg 
Charley  to  bring  all  the  ammunition  after  me  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
path  from  our  clearing  to  the  mines  led  along  the  side  of  the  hill  a 
littie  way  up  its  slope,  and  parallel  with  it  at  the  foot  a  wide  opening 
had  been  jnade  for  a  road,  in  which  several  Chinamen  were  working, 

*  Charles  Allen,  an  Boyish  lad  <tf  sixteen,  accompanied  me  as  an  assiiitant. 
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M  thst  &e  animal,  oould  not  escape  into  Ae  swampy  forest  below 
without  descending  to  cross  the  road  or  ascending  to  get  round  the 
clearings.  We  walked  caatioosly  along,  net  making  the  least  noise, 
and  listening  attentivelj  for  any  sound  which  might  betray  the  pres- 
eioe  of  the  mias,  stopping  at  intervals  to  gaze  upward.  Charley 
BOOD  joined  us  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  creature,  and,  having 
takoi  the  ammimition  and  put  a  bullet  in  the  o&er  barrel,  we  dispersed 
a  little,  feeling  sore  that  it  must  be  somewhere  sear,  as  it  had  probably 
descended  the  biU,  aad  would  not  be  likely  to  return  again.  AAer  a 
diort  time  I  heard  a  very  slight  rustling  sound  overhead,  but  on  ga^ng 
up  oould  see  nothing.  I  moved  about  in  every  direction  to  get  a  full 
view  into  every  puiof  the  tree  under  whiob  I  ]»d  been  standing, 
when  I  again  heard  the  same  noise,  but  louder,  and  saw  the  leaves 
Rhaking  as  if  caused  by  the  motion  of  some  heavy  animal  which  moved 
off  to  an  a4j(uning  tree.  I  immediately  shouted  for  all  of  them  to 
come  up  and  try  and  get  a  view,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  have  a  diot 
This  was  not  an  easy  matter,  as  the  mias  had  a  knack*  of  selecting 
places  with  deose  foliage  beneath.  Very  soon,  howe?«r,  one  of  the- 
Dyaks  called  me  aiid  pointed  upward,  and  on  looking  I  saw  a  great  red 
hairy  body,  and  a  huge  black  face  gazing  down  &om  a  great  height,  as 
if  wanting  to  know  what  was  making  such  a  disturbance  below.  I  in- 
stantly fired,  and  he  made  off  at  once,  so  OtaX  I  could  not  then  tell 
whether  I  had  hit  him. 

He  now  moved  very  rapidly  and  very  noiselessly,  for  so  large  an 
animal,  so  I  ti^  the  Dyaks  to  follow  and  keep  him  in  sight  while  I 
loaded.  Hie  jungle  was  here  &U  of  large  angular  fragments  of  rock 
from  the  mountain  above,  and  thick  with  hanging  and  twisted  creep- 
era.  Jtunniag,  climbing,  aad  creeping  among  these,  we  came  up  with 
the  creature  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  near  the  road,  where  the  China- 
men had  discovered  him,  and  were  shouting  their  bstonishmeDt  with 
<f>en  mouth:  "Y«  Ya,  Tnan;  orang-utan,  Tuan."  Sedng  HoaX  he 
could  not  pass  here  without  descending,  he  turned  up  again  toward  the 
hill,  and  I  got  two  shots,  aad  followiqg  quickly  had  two  more  by  the 
time  he  had  again  reached  the  path ;  but  he  was  always  mat»  or  lest 
concealed  by  foliage,  aad  protected  by  the  large  brandi  ob  which  be 
wy  walking.  Once  while  loading  I  had  a  splendid  view  of  him,  mov- 
ing along  a  hu^  limb  of  a  tree  in  a  seoai-ereot  posture,  and  showing 
hJBi  tobe  an  amaal  of  the  largest  siae.  At  &e  patii,  he  got  as  to  one 
of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  forest,  and  we  ooutd  see  one  leg  hanging  down 
useless,  having  been  broken  by  a  ball.  He  now  fixed  himself  in  a  fo^ 
where  he  was  hidden  by  tUck  foliage,  and  PBtuaed  (fisindined  to  move. 
I  was  a&aid  he  would  remain  and  die  in  this  position,  aad  as  it  was 
nearly  evening  I  oould  not  have  got  the  tree  eut  down  that  day.  I 
tlierefore  fired  agun,  and  he  then  moved  ofl^  aad  going  up  tite  hill  was 
obliged  to  get  on  to  soaie  lower  trees,  on  the  brandies  of  one  of 
iriuch  he  fixed  himaetf  in  such  a  position  tliat  he  oould  not  (all,  and  Uy 
all  in  a  heap,  as  if  dead,  or  dying. 

I  now  wanted  t^  Dyaks  to  go  up  and  oat  off  tihe  branch  be  was 
resting  oa,  but  they  were  afraid,  saying  he  was  not  dead,  aad  woaid 
eome  and  attack  them.  We  then  shook  the  adjoining  tree,  pnBed  the 
hanging  creepers,  aad  did  all  we  could  to  disturb  him,  but  withoot  efibo^ 
so  I  thought  it  best  to  send  for  two  Chinamen  witii  axes  to  oat  down 
the  tree.  While  the  messenger  was  gone,  however,  one  of  tiie  Dyaks 
took  courage  and  climbed  toward  him,  but  the  mias  did  not  wait  for 
him  to  get  near,  moving  off  to  anodier  tree,  where  hegoton  to  a  dense 
mass  of  branches  and  creepers,  which  almost  cnnidetely  hid  him  from 
our  view.  The  tree  was  luckily  a  ranall  one,  so  when  tlM  axes  oaaae 
we  soon  had  it  out  through ;  but  it  was  so  held  up  by  jungle  vs^eA  and 
dknbers  to  adjoining  trees  that  it  only  fell  into  a  sloping  positioD. 
The  mias  did  not  move,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  after  all  we  should 
not  get  him,  as  it  was  near  evening,  and  half  a  dozen  more  trees  would 
have  to  be  out  down  before  the  one  he  was  en  would  fall.  As  a  last 
resource  we  all  began  pulling  at  the  creepers,  which  shook  the  tree 
very  much,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  when  we  had  almost  given  up  all 
hqpes,  down  he  came  with  a  crash  and  a  thud  like  the  fall  of  a  giant 
And  be  was  a  giant,  his  head  and  body  being  full  as  large  as  a  man's. 
He  was  of  the  kmd  called  by  the  Dyaks  "  Uias  Chappan,"  or  "  Kias 
Faippan,"  which  has  the  skin  of  the  face  broadened  out  to  a  ridge  or 
fold  at  each  side.  His  outstretched  arms  measured  seven  feet  three 
incbes  across,  and  his  height,  measuring  fairly  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  Has,  heel,  was  four  feet  two  inches.  The  body  just  below  the 
urns  was  three  feet  two  inches  round,  and  was  quite  as  long  as  a 
man's,  the  legs  being  exceedingly  short  in  proportion.  On  examina- 
tion we  found  he  had  been  dreadfully  wounded.    Both  le|^  were  bro- 


ken, one  hip-joint  and  the  root  of  the  spine  completely  fettered,  and 
two  bullets  were  found  flattened  in  his  neck  and  jaws  !  Trt  he  wu 
still  alive  when  he  fell.  The  two  Chinamen  carried  him  home  tied  to 
a  pole,  and  I  was  oocopied,  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  preparing  the 
skin  and  boiling  the  bones  to  make  a  perfoot  skeleton,  which  aie  now 
preserved  in  tiie  Hoseum  at  Derby. 

About  ten  days  after  this,  on  June  4tli,  some  Dyaks  came  to  tdl 
us  that  tiie  day  before  a  mias  had  nearly  killed  one  of  thor  comfiut. 
ions.  A  few  miles  down  the  river  there  is  a  Dyak  house,  and  the  in- 
habitants saw  a  large  orang  feeding  oa  the  young  shoots  of  a  palm  by 
the  river-side.  On  being  alarmed  he  retieated  toward  the  jungle  wUdi 
was  close  by,  and  a  number  of  the  men,  armed  with  spears  and  chi^ 
pers,  ran  out  to  intercept  him.  The  man  who  was  in  front  tried  to 
run  his  spear  through  the  animal's  body,  but  the  mias  seized  it  in  bis 
hands,  and  in  an  instant  got  hold  of  the  man's  arm,  which  he  s^zed 
in  his  mouth,  making  his  teeth  meet  in  the  flesh  above  the  elbov, 
which  he  tore  and  lacerated  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Had  not  the  othett 
beoa  dose  behind,  the  man  would  have  been  more  seriously  injured, 
if  not  killed,  as'  he  was  quite  powerless  ;  but  they  soon  destroyed  the 
creature  with  'Catax  q>ears  and  cho{^rB.  The  man  remained  ill  £)r  a 
long  time,  and  never  fully  recovered  tiie  use  of  his  arm. 

Three  days  after  I  had  shot  t^  one  aad  lost  it,  Charles  fooid 
three  small  orangs  feeding  together.  We  had  a  long  chase  after  tiiem, 
and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they  make  their  way  firm 
tree  to  tree,  by  always  choosing  those  limbs  whose  branches  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  some  other  tree,  and  then  graspmg  several  of 
the  small  twigs  together  before  they  venture  to  swing  thenudves 
across.  Tet  they  do  this  so  quickly  and  certunly,  that  they  make 
way  among  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  full  five  or  six  miles  an  hoar,  as  ¥e 
had  continually  to  run  to  keep  up  with  them.  One  of  these  we  shot  and 
killed,  but  it  remained  high  up  in  tiie  fork  of  a  tree ;  and,  as  yomig 
aaimals  are  of  comparatively  little  interest,  I  did  not  have  the  tne  cut 
down  to  get  it. 

Tlte  acang-«tan  is  Imown  to  iahalnt  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  andtfaete 
is  every  reason  to  b<£eve  tiiat  it  is  0(Hifined  to  these  two  great  island^ 
in  the  foiTner  of  whiob,  however,  it  seons  to  be  much  more  rare.  Ii 
Borneo  it  has  a  wide  nage^  lahabitiBg  many  districts  on  the  south- 
west, southeast,  northeast,  aad  nortliwest  coasts,  but  appears  to  be 
chiefly  oonflaed  to  the  kwr  aad  swanpy  forests. 

It  is  a  eiogalar  and  very  interesliag  sight  to  watch  a  mias  makiiig 
Us  way.  lebsrely  through  the  forest  He  walks  deliberately  ilosg 
some  of  the  larger  branches,  in  the  semi-erect  attitude  which  the  great 
length  of  his  arms  and  the  shortness  of  his  legs  cause  him  naturally 
to  assmae;  aad  the  disproportion  between  these  limbs  is  increased  b; 
hu  walking  on  his  kmcUes,  Dot  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  we  should 
do.  He  seeBS  always  to  choose  those  branches  which  intermiDgle 
witii  HI  adjoining  tree,  on  approadung  which  he  stretches  out  bis 
long  arms,  aad,  seizing  the  opposing  boughs,  grasps  them  together 
with  both  kaads,  seems  to  try  thdr  strength,  and  then  deliberate; 
swings  himself  aoroBs  to  the  next  braacb,  on  which  he  walks  along  at 
before.  He  aevier  jumps  or  springs,  or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself 
aad  yet  manages  to  get  along  almost  as  quickly  as  a  person  can 
lan  throng  the  forest  beaeath.  He  long  and  powerful  anus  are 
of  Dae  greatest  use  to  the  animal,  enabling  it  to  climb  easily  up  the 
loftiest  4i«es,  to  sdze  fruits  aad  young  leaves  from  slender  boughs 
wUoh  will  not  bear  its  weight,  and  to  gather  leaves  and  branches 
with  wiiidi  to  form  its  nest  It  forms  a  peculiar  nest  when  wounded, 
aal  it  ases  a  mmilar  one  to  sleep  on  almost  every  night  This  » 
pUoed  low  down,  bowev^,  on  a  small  tree  not  more  than  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  probably  because  it  is  wanner 
and  less  exposed  to  wind  than  higher  qp.  Each  mias  is  said  to 
make  a  fresh  one  for  himself  every  night;  but  I  should  think  that  i< 
hardly  probable,  or  thdr  remains  would  be  much  more  abundant; 
for,  though  I  saw  several  about  the  coal-mines,  there  must  bave 
been  many  orangs  about  every  day,  and  in  a  year  th^  deserted  nests 
would  become  very  numerous.  The  Dyaks  say  that,  when  it  is  ^«T 
wet,  the  mias  covers  himself  over  with  leaves  of  pandanus,  or  big* 
ferns,  which  has  perhaps  led  to  the  story  of  his  making  a  hut  in  tne 
trees. 

The  orang  does  not  leave  his  bed  till  the  sun  has  well  risen,  Md 
has  dried  iq»  the  dew  upon  the  leaves.  He  feeds  aD  throa^  «« 
middle  of  the  day,  but  seldom  returns  to  the  same  tree  two  d»y« 
running.  They  do  not  seem  much  alarmed  at  man,  as  they  w**" 
stared  down  upon  me  for  several  minutes,  and  then  only  moved  sW; 
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tlowly  to  an  a^jaeent  tree.  After  seeiiig  one,  I  hare  oitrai  had  to 
go  half  a  mile-  or  mcve  to  fetch  my  gnn,  and  i>  nearly  everf  case 
haT«  fiamid  it  on  the  same  tree,  or  within  a  hundred  jards,  vhen  I 
retomed.  I  never  saw  two  fidl-giown  animals  together,  bat  both 
malce  and  females  are  sometimea  accompanied  by  half-grown  jonng 
onea,  whBe,  at  other  times,  three  or  four  yonng  ancs  were  seen  in 
eompany.  Their  food  consists  akoost  exchiaiTdy  of  fruit,  with  oc- 
caflionallj  learee,  bods,  and  jonng  ekoots.  They  seen  to  prefer  im- 
ri|>e  fruits,  some  of  wUeh  were  rery  soar,  others,  intensely  bitter, 
partioriarly  the  large  red,  fleshy  arillos  of  one  whidi  seemed  an 
especial  iavorite.  In  other  eases  they  eat  only  the  small  seed  of  a 
large  fruit,  and  they  almost  always  waste  and  destroy  more  than 
they  eat,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  rain  of  rqeeted  porticos  bdow 
Ae  tree  they  are  feeding  oa.  The  durion  is  an  especial  favorite,  and 
qoantities  of  this  ddieions  fmit  are  destroyed  wherever  it  grows 
mmnnded  by  forest,  but  they  will  not  cross  clearings  to  get  at  them. 
It  seems  wonderful  how  the  animal  can  tear  open  this  fruit,  the  onter 
eewing  of  which  is  so  thick  and  toogh,  and  closely  covered  with 
strong  conical  spines.  It  probably  bites  off  a  few  of  these  first,  and 
then,  making  a  small  hole,  tears  open  the  fmit  with  its  powerful 
fingers. 

The  mias  rarely  descends  to  the  ground,  except  when,  pressed  by 
hiager,  it  seeks  for  succulent  shoots  by  the  river-side ;  or,  in  very  dry 
weather,  has  to  search  after  wata,  of  which  it  generally  finds  sidBcient 
in  the  hollows  of  leaves.  Once  only  I  saw  two  half-grown  orangs  on 
the  ground  in  a  dry  hoUow  at  the  foot  of  the  Simfinjon  hiU.  lliey 
were  playii^  tc^ether,  standing  erect,  and  grasping  each  ether  by 
the  arms.  It  may  be  safely  stated,  however,  that  the  ocang  never 
walks  erect,  nnlees  when  using  its  hands  to  support  itself  by  branches 
overhead  or  when  attacked.  Bqiresentatkias  of  its  walking  with  a 
stick  are  entirely  imaginary. 

The  Dyaks  aU  declare  that  the  mias  is  never  attacked  by  any  ani- 
mal in  the  forest,  with  two  rare  exertions ;  and  the  aeeonnts  I  re- 
ceived of  these  are  so  very  cnrions  that  I  give  them  nearly  in  the 
words  of  my  informants,  old  Dyak  ohieft,  who  had  lived  all  thdr  Kves 
in  the  places  where  the  ammal  is  most  abundant  The  first  of  whom 
I  inquired  said :  "  No  animal  is  strong  enoo^  to  hart  the  mias,  uid 
the  only  ereatnre  he  ever  fights  with  is  the  eroeodile.  When  there 
is  no  fruit  in  the  jon^  he  goes  to  sedc  food  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  there  are  plenty  vt  yoang  shoots  tiutt  he  Ukes,  and  fruits 
that  grow  close  to  the  water.  Then  the  crocodile  sometimes  tries  to 
seize  him,  but  the  mias  gets  ^p<»i  him,  and  beats  Urn  with  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  tears  him  and  kills  htm."  He  added  that  he  had  ODce 
seen  snch  a  fight,  and  that  he  believes  that  the  mias  is  always  the 
victor. 

My  next  informant  was  the  Orang  Kaya,  cr  ehief  of  the  Balow 
Syaka,  on  the  SimQigon  Biver.  He  said:  "  The  mias  has  no  enemies; 
no  «»iwial«  dare  attack  it  bnt  the  crocodile  and  the  python.  He  always 
kills  the  crocodile  by  main  strength,  standing  iq>on  it,  pnlKng  open  its 
jaws,  and  ripisng  up  its  throat  If  a  python  attacks  a  mias,  he 
it  with  his  hands,  and  then  bites  it,  and  sooa  kills  it  The 
I  is  vny  strong ;  there  is  no  animal  in  the  jungle  so  ttnmgas  he." 


RUSSIAN  POPULAR  LEGENDS. 

SBOOND  ABTICXE. 

THE  iSeding  with  which  Russian  peasants  regard  the  devil  is  a 
strange  compoond  of  hwror  and  something  approaching  sym- 
pathy. They  believe  in  him  religiously,  but  the  terrible  idea  they 
ooght  to  have  of  Urn  appears  to  have  been  considerably  modified  by 
thcar  netmal  kindliness  and  their  keen  sense  of  humor.  Now  and 
tten  even  an  almost  friendly  sentiment  may  be  traced  in  the  allusicos 
to  him  contained  in  the  popular  legends.  In  one  of  them,  for  in- 
itance,  a  little  devil  robe  a  peasant  of  the  bread  he  had  intended  for 
Us  dinner.  Coming  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  loa^  the  peas- 
ant finds  it  has  vanished.  "Here's  a  wonder!"  says  the  moujik, 
Tve  seen  nobody,  and  yet  some  one  has  taken  my  bread.  Well,  good 
luA  to  him !  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  starva"  The  Httle  devil  goes  and 
teUs  Satan,  who  feels  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  a  man  having  been 
robbed  who  not  only  does  not  curse  the  thief,  btrt  even  wishes  him 
good  hick.  So  he  tells  the  inferior  demcm  to  go  back  and  work  for 
te  peasant,  so  as  to  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  his  bread.  The 
demm  returns  and  manages  so  well  that  the  peasant  becomes  a  pros- 


perous agrieuHurist  From  such  stories  as  these  jt  seems  as  if  the 
devil  was  supposed  sometimes  to  assist  the  honest  and  sober,  hot  he 
has  the  character  of  being  always  on  the  -kxAout  for  drunkards  and 
ever  ready  to  do  them  a  bad  torn.  In  one  of  the  stories  a  man  is  de- 
scribed as  being  so  poor  that  be  is  driven  to  take  to  sorcery.  This 
brings  him  much  into  contact  with  devils,  and  he  becomes  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  them.  Eventually  he  seeks  a  wife  for  his  son 
amongst  t^m,  and  they  offer  him  a  yomg  female  drunkard  whom 
they  have  carried  off  to  live  with  them.  He  accepts  the  proposal,  but 
at  the  wedding-feast  he  hears  Satan  condemn  a  disobedient  devil  to 
the  "gossip's  bedstead."  "What  is  that?"  inqnires  the  peasant 
"  It's  a  bedstead,"  is  the  reply,  "  intended  for  us  devils  and  for  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  us.  It's  all  on  fire,  and  it  goes  running 
round  and  round  on  wheels."  On  hearing  this,  the  peasant  turns 
pious  on  the  spot,  and  repents  him  of  his  unholy  practices. 

But  periiaps  the  most  curious  of  the  stories  of  this  dass  is  that  of 
"  The  Blacksmith  and  the  Devil."  There  was  once  a  blacksmith  who 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  figure  of  the  devil — jet  black,  with  boms 
and  tail — as  it  appeared  in  the  pietm«  of  the  Lastr  Judgment  which 
hung  in  the  village  church.  So  he  hired  an  artist  to  paint  just  sadi  a 
devil  for  him  on  the  doors  of  hia  smithy ;  and,  every  day,  before  be- 
ginning his  woA,  he  used  to  look  at  it  and  say,  "  Qood-day,  fellow- 
coontryman  1 "  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  died  and  was  socceeded 
by  his  son,  who  never  would  say  a  civil  word  to  the  deviL  On  the 
contrary,  he  branded  the  image  on  the  door  every  morning,  and  spat 
in  its  face  on  every  churcb-festivaL  The  devil  bore  this  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  could  stand  it  no  more.  So  he 
took  the  form  of  a  youth  and  offered  himself  as  a  journeyman  to  the 
blacksmith,  who  accepted  his  services  and  soon  found  them  invalu- 
able. A  month  passed  by,  and  (me  day  the  journeyman  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  smithy,  just  as  an  old  lady  came  by  in  her  carriage. 
Immediately  he  began  crying  aloud  in  the  stre^  "  There's  a  new  busi- 
ness set  up  here ;  old  people  can  be  made  young:"  The  next  montent 
the  old  lady  was  in  the  smithy,  asking  how  m«d>  the  process  cost 
"  Two  hundred  ruUes,"  was  the  reply.  "  There,  take  the  money,  and 
make  me  young  again."  So  the  devil  took  the  money,  and  sent  the 
old  lady's  coachman  in  quest  of  a  bath  of  milk.  Meanwhile  he  seised 
the  old  lady  by  the  feet  with  his  pincers,  and  dropped  her  into  the  fur- 
nace, where  dte  was  burned  up,  so  that  only  her  bones  remained. 
These  he  threw  into  the  milk  when  it  arrived,  and  three  minutes  after- 
ward the  old  lady  emerged  from  the  bath — aKve,  and  young,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  first  thing  she  did  on  arriving  at  home  was  to  send  her 
husband  to  be  made  young  al»>.  The  old  gentleman  went  to  the 
smithy  and  found  the  propriet<»  there  alone,  foi  the  joomeyman  had 
dfaappeared.  The  blacksmith  was  naturally  astonished  at  being  de- 
sired to  make  the  seigneur  young  again ;  but,  when  the  process  em- 
ployed by  his  journeyman  had  been  explained  to  him,  be  thought  he 
nn^t  as  well  subject  the  <A&  gentleman  to  it,  especially  as  he  was 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  refused  to  do  so.  So  he  placed  him 
on  the  fire  ai^  consumed  all  but  his  bones,  and  these  he  flung  into  the 
bath  of  milk.  Bat  nothing  came  of  these  proceedings  ;  the  milk  re- 
mmned  untroubled,  and  no  old  gentleman  made  his  appearance  either 
old  or  young.  Sown  came  the  lady  in  her  carriage  after  a  time  to 
ask,  "  Will  my  husband  soon  be  ready  ?  "  When  she  heard  what  had 
taken  place,  she  ordered  her  husband's  murderer  to  be  hanged  at 
cntce.  Immediately  a  pbbet  was  prepared,  and  the  blacksmith  was  on 
his  way  to  execution,  when  the  journeyman  suddenly  reappeared.  Go- 
ing up  to  his  unfortunate  master,  be  made  known  who  he  really  was, 
and  then  offered  to  set  every  thing  right  again  if  the  blaeksmith 
would  promise  to  treat  him  r^pecti^illy  for  the  future.  A  bargain  was 
struck  on  the  spot.  The  journeyman  performed  some  mystical  eeie- 
m^mies  over  the  milk,  and  the  <dd  seigneur  was  immediatdy  restored 
to  life,  youth,  and  beauty.  The  lady  was  satisfied,  and  the  snuth  Was 
released.  From  that  day  forward  he  never  vmtured  to  maltreat  die 
devil's  ineture  in  any  way  whatever. 

One  of  the  strangest  characteristics  <rf  the  Russian  peasant  is  that, 
while  he  has  the  profoundeet  reverence  for  his  re]igi<»,  be  very  often 
has  bat  fittle  for  its  ministers.  He  is  ready  enou^  to  bow  down  to 
the  ground  before  a  priest,  but  it  is  &e  ofice  he  reveres,  and  not  the 
man.  The  ordinary  Greek  p<^  possesses  Httle  of  the  persooel  influ- 
ence which  the  Roman  priest  goserally  eiyoys,  and  oven  the  prelates 
of  his  (diurcfa  do  not  always  strike  any  great  awe  into  the  ndnd  of 
the  momjik,  devout  as  he  really  is,  and  ever  delighted  to  receive  their 
benediction.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
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ecdedastios  deaoribed  in  Tery  muwmpUmentary  terms  in  the  Btories 
which  beet  pleaae  the  oommon  pe(^Ie  in  Rassia.  Here  ia  a  good 
specimen  of  the  satires  on  priests,  one  wliich  was  foond  current, 
with  slij^t  Tuiations,  in  different  provinces :  A  certain  pope  served 
St  Nichohw  for  manj  years,  but  at  last  be  found  Iiimself  on  the  brinlc 
of  starvation.  So  he  tied  all  the  chuidi-keys  together,  and  somtdly 
thumped  Us  patron's  picture  with  them.  .  Then  he  left  the  church, 
and  wandered  away  where  chance  led  him.  After  a  time  he  met 
an  old  man,  and  agreed  to  become  his  companion.  When  thej  Italted 
at  ni^t,  it  appeared  that  the  pope  Iiad  some  biscuits  with  liim,  and 
the  old  man  had  two  consecrated  loaves.  So  the  pope  proposed 
they  should  first  eat  the  loaves  and  then  the  biscuits.  The  old 
man  consented,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  loaves  were  miracuions, 
for  they  did  not  diminish,  although  the  two  oompanion*  supped 
heartily  off  them.  This  greatly  astonished  tiie  pope,  and,'  in  the 
middle  of  the  mgfat,  he  got  up  and  stole  them.  When  the  old 
man  awoke  and  found  his  loaves  had  gone,  he  accused  the  pope  of 
stealing  them ;  but  the  thief  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  theft,  and 
the  old  man  put  up  quietly  with  his  loss.  The  two  companions  con- 
tinued their  journey,  and  eventually  came  to  a  country  where  the  king 
had  a  daughter  who  was  so  ill  that  he  had  promised  great  riches  to 
any  one  who  could  cure  her.  The  old  man  went  with  the  pope  to  the 
king,  said  that  he  and  his  fnoid  were  foreign  doctors,  and  undertook 
to  cure  the  princess.  So  the  invalid  was  handed  over  to  him,  and  he 
took  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  her  into  little  pieces,  apparently  without 
hurting  her,  for  she  uttered  no  cry.  Then  he  washed  the  fragments  in 
water,  and  afterward  put  them  together  and  breathed  on  them.  And, 
after  he  had  breathed  on  them  three  times,  the  princess  came  to  life, 
all  safe  and  sound.  The  king  was  delighted,  and  offered  the  two  doc- 
tors as  much  gold  and  silver  as  they  liked.  The  old  man  took  only  a 
handfhl,  but  the  pope  stowed  away  as  much'  as  he  could  possibly 
carry.  After  a  time  the  two  companions  came  to  another  country,  in 
which  the  king's  daughter  lay  ill.  But  this  time  the  greedy  pope 
thought  he  would  perform  the  cure  alone,  and  reap  all  the  reward.  So 
he  went  to  the  palace,  and  obtuned  leave  to  operate  on  the  princess. 
But,  when  he  began  to  cut  her  into  little  bits,  she  screamed  terribly,  and 
continued  to  do  so  in  spite'  of  his  remonstrances.  At  last,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  cutting  her  up,  but,  when  he  tried  to  bring  her  back  to 
life,  he  failed  utteriy.  So  when  the  king  came  to  look  for  his  daugh- 
ter, and  found  her  turned  into  minced  meat,  he  ordered  the  impostor 
to  be  hanged.  When  on  his  'way  to  the  scaffold,  tiie  pope  was  met  by 
the  old  man.  "  Hdp  me,  old  man  t "  he  cried.  "  Who  stole  my 
loaves  ?  "  siud  the  old  maa  '^Not  I,  Heaven  help  me  1 "  rq>lied  the 
pope.  When  he  was  mounting  the  steps  he  was  again  asked  by  the 
old  man,  "  Who  stole  my  loaves  f  "  "  Not  I,  Heaven  help  me  I "  was 
again  his- reply.  As  they  put  the  noose  round  his  neck,  he  a  third 
time  heard  the  question,  "  Who  stole  my  loaves  ?  "  and  he  still  re- 
plied, "  Kot  I,  Heaven  help  me  I "  Thai  the  old  man  besought  the 
king  to  postpone  the  execiidon,  promising  to  cure  the  princess  him- 
sel£  The  king  consented,  and  the  old  man  soon  produced  the  princess 
in  perfect  health,  whereupon  the  king  was  so  delisted,  that  he  not 
only  pardoned  the  pope,  but  gave  him  much  gold  and  silver.  "  Let  us 
go  and  divide  our  money,"  said  the  old  man.  So  they  went  away,  and 
presently  they  stopped,  and  put  all  thdr  gains  together.  These  the 
old  man  divided  into  three  portions.  "Why  so?"  sud  the  pope; 
"  there  are  only  two  of  us.  For  whom  is  the  third  heap  f  "  "lliatis 
for  him  who  stole  my  loaves ! "  said  the  old  man.  "I  stole  them,'.'  in- 
stantly exclaimed  the  pope.  "-There  are  the  two  portions  for  yon, 
then,  and  take  mine  too.  Go  and  serve  fUthfUIy  in  your  parish ;  don't 
be  greedy ;  and  don't  thump  Nicholas  with  the  keys."  Thus  spake 
the  old  man,  and  suddenly  vanished. 

It  is  generally  St  Nicholas  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  distressed, 
sometimes  assisting  them  even  at  the  expense  of  a  brother  saint  -  In 
one  of  these  legends,  for  instance,  he  is  described  as  walking  with  the 
prophet  Elijah  through  the  fields  of  a  peasant  who  held  the.  saint  in 
great  reverence,  but  treated  the  prophet. 'with  marked  disrespect 
El^ah  observes  that  he  is  going  to  .punish  the  fellow  soundly.  So 
Nicholas  privately  warns  the  peasant,  who,  by  the  saint's  advice,  sells 
the  crop  as  it  stands  to  the  priest  of  Eliyah's' church. .  A  few  days 
later,  Elijah  points  'with  glee  to  the  peasant's  ruined  crop— Eiyah,  as 
the  peasants  are  well  aware,  directs  the  storms,  the  sound. of  the 
thunder  being  caused  by  the  rumble  of  his  fiery  chariot,  and  the  light- 
ning by  its  blaze.  Then  Nicholas  tells  him  that  it  is  his  own  priest 
who  has  suffered,  not  the  peasant    El^ah  is  sorry,  and  says  he  'will 


make  the  crop  twioeas  good  as  before.  Nicholas  tells  the  peasant,  'who 
cancels  the  bargain  with  the  priest  Paying  back  half  the  purchase- 
money.  Et^jah  soon  after  shows  to  Nicholas  with  delight  tiie  wa^ng 
crop  on  the  peasant's  land.  Then  Nicholas  tdls  him  that  his  priest 
has  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  matter.  Elijah  is  very  angry,  and 
threat«ia  some  terrible  reprisals,  the  nature  of  which  he  will  not  dis- 
close. Nicholas  perodvee  the  matter  is  becoming  serious,  so  he  ad- 
vises the  peasant  to  get  reo<»ciled  with  the  angry  prophet  The  next 
day,  as  the  holy  c<»iipanions  are  walking  alcmg,  they  meet  the  peasant, 
who  is  carrying  two  candles— one  very  big,  the  other  very  smaU. 
"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  asks  Nicholas,  pretoiding  not  to  know. 
"  Why,  rve  got  a  ruble  candle  for  El^ah  the  prophet,"  says  tiie  peas- 
ant ;  "  he's  been  so  good  to  me.  The  hail  mined  my  crop,  but  he  has 
managed  to  make  it  twice  as  good  as  it  was  at  first;  and  Pre  got  s 
kopeck  candle,  too,  for  Nicholas."  This  pleased  Eiyah  so  much  that 
he  gave  up  all  idea  of  punishing  the  peasant,  who,  on  his  dde,  ever 
after  honored  the  prophet's  day  as  well  as  the  saint's. 

We  are  approaching  the  limits  of  our  allotted  space,  and  several 
of  the  stories  we  had  maiked  for  extraction  still  remain  nnnotioed. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  tiiese  is  "  The  Soldier  and  Death,"  whidi 
has  many  points  in  oommon  with  corresponding  German  traditions. 
A  soldier,  who  had  served  for  five-and-twenty  years  vrithout  getting 
his  discharge,  deserted.  And,  as  he  went,  he  met  the  Lord,  to  whom 
he  told  his  story.  Then  the  Lord  said,  "As  thou  hast  served  fitithfnUy 
for  flve-and-twenty  years,  enter  into  Paradise."  So  the  soldier  went 
into  Paradise,  and  at  first  he  was  delighted,  but,  after  a  time,  he 
went  up  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  asked,  "  Do  tiiey  sell  tobocoo  here  ?  " 
"  How,  soldier,  tobacco  ?  this  is  Faradisa"  The  soldier  held  his  peace, 
and  went  back  and  walked  about  Paradise.  Then  he  returned  a  second 
time  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  asked,  "  Is  there  any  one  near  here 
who  sells  brandy  ?  "  "  Ah,  soldier,  how  could  there  be  brandy  here  ? 
This  is  Paradise,  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  What  sort  of  Paradise  is 
this?  neither  tobacco  nor  brandy  t "  said  the  soldier,  and  walked  out 
of  Paradise.  Then  the  Lord  sent  him  into  Hell,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
got  there,  he  called  for  brandy  and  tobacco.  So  the  devils  brought  him 
a  pipe  and  half  a  bottie  of  spirit  of  peppermint  and  he  smoked  and 
drank  and  enjoyed  himself^  sa;^ng,  "  This  is  Paradise  indeed ! "  But, 
after  a  little  time,  the  devils  b^gan  to  annoy  him  terribly.  So  he  made 
a  long  wand,  and  began  measniing,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other. 
"  What  are  you  about,  soldier  ?  "  asked  the  devils.  "  Can't  you  see  f 
I  am  going  to  build  a  monastery."  Then  the  prince  of  the  devils  was 
fiif^tened,  and  desired  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  didn't  know  how.  At 
last,  however,  he  seized  a  little  devil,' sldnned  him,  and  made  a  dmm 
out  of  his  skin.  Then  he  stood  just  outside  the  gates  of  Hdl,  and 
beat  the  alarm  on  the  drum.  The  soldier  came  running  out  at  once, 
and  the  devils  immediately  slammed  the  doors  to,  and  shut  him  out 
So  the  soldier  went  back  to  the  Lord,  and  obtained  the  post  of  a  sen- 
try. While  he  was  on  guard,  Death  came  to  the  gates,  in  quest  of 
orders.  The  soldier  went  in  to  ask  the  Lord,  and  was  told  to  com- 
mand Death  to  go  about  killing  the  old  people  for  three  years.  But 
the  soldier  thought  of  his  aged  parents,  and  told  Death  to  go  and  kill 
the  old  trees  for  three  years.  Death  went  away  to  carry  out  this  un- 
expected order,  weeping  bitterly.  At  the  end  of  the  appointed  time, 
she  returned,  and  was  again  tricked  by  the  soldier,  who  sends  her  back 
to  the  forest  This  occurred  three  times,  and,  when  Death  re^peared, 
was  BO  reduced,  that  she  could  scarcely  drag  herself  along.  Then,  at 
last,  she  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Lord,  who  ordered  the  soldiw 
to  carry  her  for  nine  years  on  his  shoulders.  The  story  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe a  number  of  otiier  tricks  played  off  on  Death  by  the  soldier  be- 
fore he  succumbed  to  her  himseUl 

One  more  story,  and  we  will  conclude.  A  certun  toper  dies,  and 
his  soul  flies  up  to  Paradise,  and  begins  knocking  at  the  gates.  Then 
the  apostle  Peter  comes  to  see  who  is  there,  and  orders  the  noisy  ap- 
plicant to  be  off,  saying,  that  perpetual  torments  are  reserved  for 
drunkards  like  him.  But  the  toper  bids  the  saint  to  remember  how  he 
denied  his  Master,  and  adds,  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  tears  and  re- 
pentance, you  wouldn't  be  now  in  Paradise— but  I  always  drank  cm  aD 
holydays,  and,  at  each  gulp,  I  blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  never 
denied  EQm."  So  St  Peter  retires  disconcerted.  The  next  day  a 
similar  scene  takes  place,  only,  this  tune,  it  is  David  who  comes  to  the 
gate,  and  him  the  toper  discomfits  by  bidding  him  remember  how  he 
had  served  Uriah.  On  the  third  day  the  toper  returns  to  the  gate,  and 
is  met  by  St  Jonn  the  Evangelist  *^ho  wishes  to  consign  him  to  un- 
quenchable fire.    But  the  toper  says,  "  Oh,  my  Lord  John  the  Evan- 
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gelut,  didn't  yoo  write  in  your  Gospel  tliat  we  sbonld  loTe  one  ut- 
otlur  f  bat  now  you  hkte  me,  and  won't  let  me  live  In  Fandiae.  Either 
doij  joor  own  handwriting,  or  else  tear  ftat  leaf,  which  you  wrote 
jonnelfl  oat  of  the  book."  On  hearing  this,  St.  John  goes  away  and 
tdb  St.  Peter  to  let  that  man  enter  into  Paradise. 

The  specimens  we  hare  here  ^toi  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  branch  of  folk-lore  to  which  the  Russian  legends  belong. 
Before  rery  many  years  have  elapeed  they  will  probably,  for  the  meet 
put,  hire  died  out  of  the  rustic  mind,  and  will  be  treasured  up  only 
by  the  learned.  The  Russian  peasant  is  still  sufficiently  superstitious, 
but  he  is  beginning  to  erince  a  desire  to  emerge  from  that  state  of 
total  ignorance  which,  in  other  days,  farored  the  growth  of  various 
ttnnge  forms  of  belief^  generally  grotesque,  but  sometimes  dignified 
by  a  touch  of  poetry  and  pathos.  With  the  progress  of  that  oilight- 
oimait  by  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Russia  is  about  to  benefit,  the 
tmsobstantial  figures  in  which  morbid  forms  of  faith  found  apparent 
enbodiment  will  naturally  fade  away  and  disappear.  Then  such 
stories  as  those  we  have  quoted  will  poeseas  an  added  interest,  serving, 
u  they  will,  to  illustrate  the  state  of  popular  belief  in  Russia  in  those 
dark  ages  of  her  history  when,  her  common  people  were  little  better 
than  ilaves,  and  tiie  religion  of  the  massea  was  a  somewhat  heathenish 
fonn  of  Christianity. 


urrmRs  of  bismarok  to  his  wife. 

THE  second  vi^lame  of  the  so-called  "Biamarok  Book,"  a 
very  clever  biography  of  the  illustrions  Prussian  premier, 
by  C^eorge  Hesekiel,  for  which  Bismarck  himself  furnished  most 
of  the  materials,  and  the  first  volnme  of  which  achieved,  a  few 
months  ago,  a  great  popnlarity  in  Germany,  will  be  pablished 
this  spring  in  Berlin.  It  will  contain  a  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  Count  Bismarok  to  his  wife,  some  of  which  we  are  now 
enabled  to  lay  before  onr  readers.  We  believe  these  letters, 
vhich  Bismarck  penned  in  the  year  1862,  daring  a  diplomatic 
mimon  to  the  imperial  conrt  at  Boda-Pesth,  will  excite  the 
more  interest  as  they  show  as  the  great  Pnudan  statesman  in 
m  entirely  new  light — ^that  of  a  brilliant  and  graoeftal  writer, 
eridently  endowed  with  much  wit  and  hnmor,  and  a  very  lively 
and  fervid  imagination. 

BUmairek  to  hi*  Wife. 

"Ons,Jimt»,UB». 
"I  have  jnst  stepped  from  the  steamboat,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  turn  to  better  account  the  few  moments  remaining  to  me,  until  Hil- 
debrud  overtakes  me  with  my  luggage,  than  by  sending  you  a  little 
■^  of  life  firom  this  very  eastern,  but  withal  very  beautifbl,  part  of 
the  worid.  The  emperor  has  been  gracious  enough  to  assign  to  me 
<|iiuters  at  his  palace,  and  here  I  am  sitting  in  a  spacious  arched  hall 
at  the  open  window,  listening  to  the  sweet  evening  bells  of  Pesth. 
The  view  is  perfectly  delightftil.  The  palace  is  situated  at  a  consid- 
cnble  elevation ;  tmdemeath  me  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Danube, 
irith  its  splendid  chain  bridge ;  behind  it,  I  see  Pesth,  and  farther  on, 
berond  Pesth,  the  endless  plain  bathed  in  a  flood  of  bluish-red  evening 
bus.  To  the  left  of  Pesth,  I  can  look  up  the  Danube;  at  a  great 
dirtaoce  on  my  left,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  right  bank,  it  is  fiinged,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  city  of  Ofen ;  then  follow  mountains,  blue  and 
bber,  and  finally  brownish-red,  in  the  evening  sky  glowing  behind 
tiwm.  Between  the  two  cities,  there  lies  the  broad  sheet  of  water,  as 
at  Linz,  broken  by  the  chain  bridge  and  a  wooded  island.  The  jour- 
ney to  this  city,  too— at  all  events,  that  from  Gran  to  Pesth — would 
bare  delighted  yon.  Imagine  the  Odenwald  and  Tannus  moved  close 
together,  and  the  interval  between  them  filled  with  the  water  of  the 
Danube.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  journey  was  the  sun, 
«iueh  was  as  scorehing  as  if  Tokay  were  to  grow  on  board  the  steam- 
boat ;  and  the  number  of  passengers  was  enormous,  but — can  you  be- 
Bere  it  ? — ^there  were  among  them  no  English  tourists  whatever.  I 
fppote  they  have  not  yet  discovered  Htmgary.  For  the  rest,  there 
vere  among  the  passengers  plenty  of  queer-looking  fellows — repre- 
•entattves  of  all  Oriental  and  Occidental  nations,  dirty  ones  as  well  as 
dean  ones.  My  principal  fellow-traveller  was  a  very  amiable  general, 
nth  whom  I  sat  and  smoked  almost  all  the  time  on  the  paddle-box. 
I  am  gradually  growing  impatient  in  c<H>seqnenoe  of  Hildehrand's  non- 


arrival  ;  I  am  lying  in  the  window,  gadng  sentimentally  at  the  moon 
and  waiting  for  Hildebrand  as  eagerly  as  if  he  were  a  dearly-beloved 
sweetheart;' for  I  am  longing  for — a  clean  shi^t.  I  wish  you  were 
here  for  a  few  moments,  and  could  now  see  the  glimmering  sQver  mir- 
ror of  the  Danube,  the  dark  mountdms  upon  the  pale-red  ground,  and 
the  countless  lights  gleaming  up  fVom  Pesth.  As  the  Hungarians  have 
it,  you  would  not  sell  A'ienna,  when  compared  with  Buda-Pesth,  at  a 
very  high  price.  Ton  ^ee,  I  am  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  fine 
scenery.  Hildebrand  has  arrived  at  last ;  I  shall  now  soothe  my  ez> 
cited  blood  by  means  of  a  cup  of  te(^  and  thm  go  to  bed. 

"  Last  night  I  got  but  four  hours'  sleep ;  but  the  court  consists  of 
very  early  risers,  the  young  emperor  always  rising  already  at  five ;  so 
I  should  be  a  bad  courtier  if  I  should  sle^  much  longer.  Therefore, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  gigantic  teapot,  and  a  tempting  tray  with 
cold  meats  and  preserves  which  I  see  is  ready  for  me,  I  bid  you  good 
night  from  this  distant  place.  I  wonder  where  I  heard  the  song  which 
I  have  been  thinking  of  and  himiming  all  day  long  to-day — '  Over  the 
blue  mountain,  over  the  white  sea-foam,  come  thou,  beloved  one,  come 
to  thy  lonely  home  1'  I  do  not  know  who  may  have  sung  it  to  me '  in 
suld  lang-syne.' 

"JmtMth. 

"After  sleephig  very  well,  though  on  a  'cuneiform'  pillow,  I  bid 
you  good-morning.  The  whole  landscape  before  me  floats  in  such  a 
flood  of  burning  sunlight,  that  I  can  hardly  look  out  without  getting 
daizled.  Until  the  time  for  paying  my  visits  is  at  hand,  I  shall  sit 
here,  breakfasting  and  smoking,  in  a  very  spacious  suite  of  four  rooms, 
all  of  them  arched  and  solidly  built  Two  of  them  are  about  as  large 
as  our  dining-room ;  they  have  walls  as  thick  as  those  of  our  house 
at  Schoenhansen ;  they  contain  gigantic  black-walnut  clothes-presses, 
and  the  furniture  is  covered  with  blue  silken  stufT.  On  the  floor  I  see 
a  profusion  of  very  large  black  spots,  which  an  imagination  more 
heated  than  mine  tai^t  take  for  blood,  but  which  I  most  decidedly 
declare  to  be  ink ;  an  incredibly  awkward  and  clumsy  scribe  must  have 
lived  here,  or  another  Luther  may  have  repeatedly  flung  large  ink- 
stands at  the  Evil  One. 

"A  very  pleasant  old  servant  in  a  light-yellow  livery  assists  Hilde- 
brand in  walUng  on  me.  For  the  rest,  everybody  here  is  exceedingly 
amiable.  In  honor  of  the  king's  ambassador,  the  steamboat  sailed 
yesterday  under  the  large  Prussian  flag;  and,  thanks  to  the  tel^^ph, 
a  royal  equipage  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  landing.  Do  not  mention 
it  to  N.  N. ;  otherwise  he  would  write  newspaper  articles  about  it. 
Below  I  see  the  queerest  and  wildest  brown  figures,  with  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  immense  trousers,  floating  on  long  rafts  down  the 
Danube.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  no  limner ;  these  wild,  mustached, 
long-haired  faces,  with  the  flashing  black  eyes,  and  the  picturesque 
drapery  hanging  around  them,  I  should  like  to  have  sketched  for 
you,  as  I  saw  them  all  day  long  yesterday.  But  now  I  must  close, 
and  attend  to  my  visits.  I  do  not  know  when  you  .will  receive  these 
lines ;  I.  shall  probably  send  to-morrow,  or  day  after  to-morrow,  a 
courier  to  Berlin,  who  may  take  them  along. 

"AtAenmittif. 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  forward  these.letters.  The 
lights  are  gleaming  np  again  from  Pesth ;  lightning  is  flashing  in  the 
horizon  toward  the  Theiss ;  but  the  sky  above  us  is  clear  and  starlit 
I  have  worn  my  imiform  nearly  all  day ;  at  a  private  andience  I  pre- 
sented my  credentials  to  the  young  sovereign  of  this  country,  who 
made  a  very  agreeable  impression  on  me.  After  dinner  the  whole 
court  made  an  excursion  into  the  mountains — ^to  the  '  Beautiihl  Shep- 
herdess ; '  she  has,  however,  been  dead  for  ever  so  long;  King  Hathias 
Corvinus  loved  her  several  hundred  years  ago.  We  had  there — beyond 
the  wooded  heights,  resembling  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar — 
a  fine  view  of  Ofen,  its  mountains,  and  the  plain.  A  national  festival 
had  attracted  thither  a  concourse  of  thousands  of  people;  they  were 
thronging  around  the  emperor  who  mingled  with  them,  while  they 
cheered  him  with  deafening  even's,  danced  csardas  and  waltxes,  stmg, 
played,  climbed  the  trees,  and  crowded  around  the  members  of  the 
court  On  a  grassy  slope  there  had  been  set  a  supper-table  of  about 
twenty  covers,  which,  however,  were  laid  on  only  one  side  of  the  table, 
that  the  prospect  of  the  foreet,  castle,  city,  and  plain,  might  be  left 
f^e.  Above  us,  there  were  tall  beeches,  with  Hungarians  climbing  in 
the  branches ;  behind  us,  and,  moreover,  very  close  by,  a  crowded, 
surging  mass  of  people ;  farther  on,  buglers  playing  plaintive  ^re,  and 
singers  performing  wild  gypsy  melodies.  The  illumination,  the  moon- 
light, the  reddish  hues  left  behind  by  the  sun,  the  torches  in  the 
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foKBt — all  migirt  hkre  fignred,  without  U17  change  whatever,  as  a  very 
eSiective  scene  in  a  romantic  opera.  Beside  me  sat  the  white-haired 
Archbishop  of  Graq,  the  Primate  <^  Hiuigar]r,  in  his  black  silken  robe 
•nd  red  sinplice ;  on  the  other  side  I  had  a  very  amiable  and  elegant 
cavalry  officer.  The  picture,  yoa  see,  abouTided  in  contrasts.  We 
then  rode  home  in  the  moonlight,  escorted  by  torch-bearers.    Tell 

Ibte.  de  Y that  her  brother  is  a  very  am. able  man ;  what  I  knew 

vt  his  two  sisters  caused  me  to  expect  this.  I  just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Berlin,  containing  only  the  word  *  No.'  A  momentous  word  ! 
They  have  told  to  me  to-day  all  about  the  assault  irtiich  the  insur- 
gents made,  three  years  ago,  upon  this  castle,  on  which  occasion  the 
gallant  General  Hentzi  and  the  whole  garrison,  after  a  marvellously  in- 
trepid defence,  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  black  spots  on  ray  floor 
are^  in  great  part,  bums ;  and  where  I  am  now  writing  to  yoa  ezj^od- 
ing  shells  were  bobbing  around  at  that  time,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
hand-to-hand  fight  on  the  smoking  rains.  It  was  not  until  a  few  weeks 
since  that  the  castle  was  fitted  up  again  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
enperor.  Now,  every  thing  \xp  here  is  very  quiet  and  comfortable ;  I 
hear  only  the  ticking  of  a  large  clock  and  the  distamt  roll  of  carriages 
below.  I  hope  angels  may  be  watching  over  you  ;  as  for  me,  a  gren- 
adier wth  a  busby  on  his  head  is  performing  that  duty ;  I  see  six  inches 
of  his  bayonet,  at  two  arms'  lengths,  protruding  above  my  window- 
board.  He  stands  on  the  terrace  above  the  Danube,  and  is  probably 
thinking  of  his  '  Nanni,' 

"  SzouTOK,  JbiM  >7, 18Et, 
"  In  our  atlases  you  will  find  a  map  of  Hungary,  and  on  it  the 
Tbeiss  River ;  and,  if  you  will  follow  that  up  to  its  source,  beyond 
Szege£n,  you  will  see  a  place  named  Szolnok.    I  rode,  yesterday,  on 

the  cars  from  Festh  to  Alberli-Josa,  where  a  Prince  W ,  who  is 

married  to  a  Princess  of  M ,  has  hia  headquarters.    I  wuted  upon 

the  princess,  in  order  to  be  able  to  inform how  she  was  doing. 

The  place  ia  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  steppes,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  which  I  was  anxious  to  see.  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  without  an  escort,  inasmuch  as  gangs  of  mounted  rob- 
bers, who  are  here  called  Betyares,  infested  that  part  of  the  country. 
After  dispatching  an  excellent  breakfast,  in  the  shade  of  a  lime-tree 
Rke  ours  at  Schoenhausen,  I  mounted  a  very  low  country  wagon,  with 
straw  sacks,  and  drawn  by  three  steppe-horses.  The  lancers  loaded 
their  carbines,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  we  set  out  at  the  full  gal- 
lop. Hildebrand  and  a  Hungarian  valet  occupied  the  front  sacli,  and 
the  driver,  a  dusky  peasant  with  a  mustache,  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
long,  glossy-black  hair,  and  a  shirt  terminating  above  the  stomach,  and 
leaving  visible  si^t  inches  of  his  dark  skin,  up  to  the  place  where  the 
trousers  commence ;  each  leg  of  these  trousers  ia  large  enough  to  serve 
as  a  woman's  petticoat,  and  they  reach  down  to  the  knees,  where  the 
spurred  boots  commence.  Fancy  a  very  solid,  grassy  plain,  as  level  as 
a  table,  on  which  you  see,  for  many  miles,  up  to  the  horizon,  nothing 
but  the  tan,  naked  poles  of  the  wells  dug  for  the  half-wild  horses  and 
.oxen — ^thousands  of  brown-and-white  oxen,  with  horns  as  long  as  our 
arms,  and  as  fleet-footed  as  game — of  shaggy,  repulsive  horses,  guarded 
by  mounted,  half-naked  herdsmen  with  lance-like  sticks — immense 
herds  of  swine,  among  which  there  may  always  be  discerned  a  donkey 
bearing  the  swineherd's  fur-robe  (btmda),  and  occasionally  himself — 
then  large  mmibera  of  bastards,  hares,  and  mole-like  shrew-mice — ^now 
and  then  a  small  pond  with  brackish  water,  at  which  are  to  be  seen 
flocks  of  geese,  dncka,  and  plovers — such  were  the  objects  which 
darted  past  as,  and  which  we  darted  pest,  durii^  the  three  hours  in 
which  we  performed  the  thirty-two  miles  to  Ketskemet,  stopping  a 
short  time  at  a  csonAi  (a  wayside  inn).  Ketskemet  is  a  village,  whose 
streets,  when  one  does  not  see  any  of  the  inhabitants,  reminded  me  of 
the  small  end  of  Sdioenhsusen,  only  it  has  forty-ive  thousand  inhab- 
itants, unpaved  streets,  and  low  hoases,  closed,  in  the  Oriental  style, 
toward  the  snn,  with  large  cattle-yards.  A  foreign  ambassador  was 
such  an  nnusual  visitor  there,  and  my  Magyar  valet  alluded  to  me  so 
often  as  '  His  Excellency,'  that  a  gnard  of  honor  was  immediatdy 
fHmished  to  me ;  the  authorities  waited  on  me,  and  fresh  horses  were 
ordered  to  be  put  to  my  carriage.  I  passed  the  evening  with  the  very 
amable  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  insisted  on  ray  taking  along  an 
escort  for  the  remainder  of  my  trip,  and  told  me  a  great  many  stories 
aboot  highway  robbers  and  morderera.  The  part  of  the  country 
which  I  was  bound  for,  they  said,  was  most  infested  by  robbers  in  the 
swampe  and  deserts  on  the  bank  of  the  Theiss,  where  it  was  well- 
■i^  hnpossiMe  for  tiie  government  to  exteminate  them.  They  are 
splendidly  BMusted  and  armed,  these  Betyares,  aoad  attaek  travellers  and 


fiirm-honses  in  guigs  of  fi«m  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  and  next  day% 
are  already  seventy  or  eighty  miles  away.  Decent  people  they  ahnji 
treat  very  politely.  Host  of  my  ftmds  I  had  left  with  Prince  W — ; 
I  had  taken  with  me  only  some  linen,  and,  to  tdl  yon  the  tratib,  I  m 
rather  anxious  to  form  the  ocquuntance  of  these  mormted  robben  e 
their  long  tat  robes,  with  double-barrelled  rifles  in  HuScr  hoada,  ud 
pistols  in  theb  belts,  whose  leaders  are  said  to  wear  bloek  masks,  lal 
not  nnfrequently  bdong  to  the  petty  conntry  nobiBty.  A  few  dtp 
ago  some  gendarmes  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  them ;  btrt,  in  n- 
turn,  two  of  the  robbers  had  been  caught,  and,  after  a  trial  by  a  draa- 
head  court-martial,  shot  Such  things  never  occur  in  our  tedim 
coantry.  At  the  time  you  awoke  tlus  morning,  you  hardly  imagiiinl 
that  I  and  Hildebrand  were  speecGng  at  a  terrible  gallop  at  that  to; 
moment  across  the  steppe  in  Enmanio,  between  Telegyhaza  and  Caai;. 
grad.  Beside  me  sat  on  amiable,  sunburnt  officer  of  the  lancers  ;  iv 
loaded  pistols  were  lying  in  the  bay  before  us,  and  a  squad  of  laacet, 
with  their  cocked  earbinee  in  thrir  hands,  were  galloping  bdund  m. 
Three  fleet-footed  little  horses  were  drawing  our  vehicle;  they  are  al- 
ways called  Ro»a  CaiBaek  (Star),  and  Setyare  (Vagabond).  Hie  driwi 
incessantly  calls  them  by  name,  and  speaks  to  them  in  a  bfnf  ihiin 
tone,  until  he  holds  the  handle  of  his  wUp  obUqaely  over  bis  W^ 
and  shouts,  '■  Mega,mega I '  (stop!),  when  the  gaUep  grows  wtani^ 
rious  than  ever.  Oh,  such  a  ride  is  splendid !  The  robbers  did  not 
make  their  appearance ;  my  nice,  amiable  lieutenant  told  me  tbey  mmt 
have  known  already  before  daybreak  that  I  was  travelling  with  u 
escort ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  were  some  of  them  among 
the  dignified4ooking  peasants  who  gravely  contemplated  oa  at  the 
stations  in  their  long  and  sleeveless  sheepskin  doaks,  and  sainted  ia 
with  on  unctuous  'litem  a£amtkl'  (God  be  praised!).  The  hot 
was  very  oppressive  all  day,  and  my  face  is.  as  red  as  a  crayfish.  I 
performed  nearly  eighty  miles  in  twelve  hours,  from  which  from  two  to 
three  hours,  and  perhaps  more,  have  to  be  deducted  on  account  of  the 
changing  of  the  horses — the  twelve  horses  which  I  and  the  escort 
needed  having  to  be  caught  in  the  plain.  One-third  of  the  road,  more- 
ever,  was  as  sandy  as  the  downs  at  Stolpmnnde.  At  five  I  arrived  tt 
this  place,  where  a  motley  throng  of  Hnngarfams,  Slavoi^ans,  and  Wal- 
loehians  enlivens  tiie  streets  ([Szobok  ia  a  vShge  of  about  six  Aoo- 
sand  inhabitants,  hot  a  railroad  and  steamboat  atatiea  on  &e  Theiss]; 
and  the  wildest  and  craziest  gypsy  melo<Mes  fall  oa  my  ears  as  I  aa 
ntting  ia  my  room.  They  ahig  throng  thcb  neoes,  and  witk  tkcir 
mouths  distended  to  their  utmost,  in  sickly,  plsiative  strains,  stories 
about  black  eyes  and  the  gallant  death  of  a  robber,  in  tones  remind- 
ing me  of  the  storm-bowling  Lettian  airs  in  the  chimney.  The  wo- 
men, in  the  main,  are  well-proportioned,  and  some  of  them  are  sur- 
passingly besutifyil ;  all  of  them  have  very  bk^  luur,  bound  ia  bruds 
behind,  and  interwoven  with  red  ribbons.  What  with  tkor  fanght- 
green  and  red  handkerduefs,  or  goM-embroidercd  caps  of  red  vthcl 
on  their  beads,  very  beautifbl  yellow  shawls,  a  sQksn  haadktrc^kf 
around  their  shoulders  and  breasts,  very  dwrt  blade  or  deep-blae  pet- 
ticoats, and  high  red-morocco  boots,  and,  witii  their  dark  coraptexisa, 
aad  large  and  flashing  black  eyes,  a  group  of  these  wooien  always  pre- 
sents a  vari^ated  spectacle  whick  wouM  please  yoa,  srery  eator  of 
their  drees  being  as  striking  and  bright  as  it  conM  be.  After  My  ar 
rival  at  five  o'clock,  while  waiting  for  ay  diaaer,  I  bathed  in  the 
Theies,  saw  the  people  donee  the  amrda,  and  regretted  that  I  was  as 
limner  so  as  to  be  able  to  sketch  for  you  the  w3d  flguios  I  saw  hoe; 
then  I  dined  oapt^ca  fuUutrdel  iftiW  (fish)  and  tiek,  drank  sobs  H^ 
garioB  wine,  wrote  to  yon,  and  nenr  want  to  go  to  bed.  If  the  gjfij 
munc  will  allow  me  to  sleep.    Oood-ni^t.    IiltmaeKammif" 

"FSSTH,  AmK,iaK 
"  Again  I  see  the  Ofen  Moantains,  bat  this  time  from  tiie  Pesth 
ridcj  that  is  to  say,  firom  below.  In  the  plain  wUch  I  have  just  lefl^ 
the  blue  outlines  of  the  Carpathian  Meuntaias  were  seea  oaly  bow  aad 
then,  and,  when  the  air  was  very  clear,  at  a  distance  of  fV«m  twelve 
to  fifteen  geographical  miles.  Toward  the  south  and  east  the  plam  re- 
mained seemingly  endless ;  and,  in  the  former  direction,  it  extends  br 
into  Turkey;  in  the  latter  into  Traasytvania.  The  heat  was  terrible 
again  tt^day ;  it  has  perfectly  scorched  the  skin  of  my  face.  Nov 
there  is  a  tMrm  hurricane,  sweeping  so  impetuously  across  the  stcfp* 
that  it  causes  the  houses  to  tremble.  I  have  bathed  in  the  Ituake, 
looked  at  the  magnificent  chain  bridge  from  below,  paid  scoie  virii^ 
heard  very  exctilent  gypsy  musie  on  the  promenade,  and  wHl  sooa  g* 
to  bed.  The  scenery  of  the  Pasata,  where  it  begins  to  be  Kttk  mne 
cultivated,  reminded  as  of  Pomerania,  especially  of  the  eoaBtryiathe 
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seigbborhood  of  Rommelow,  Romaher,  and  Coeeger.  The  faces  of 
the  gjixies  tie  grayish-black ;  thdr  costames  are  perfectly  ftbolons. 
Xhe  children  go  entirely  naked,  except  that  tiiey  wear  strings  of  beads 
iroond  their  necks.  Two  of  the  women  had  beautiful,  regular  features, 
and  they  were  cleaner  and  better  dressed  than  the  men.  When  the 
Buiguians  wish  to  encore  a  dance,  they  exclaim,  in  seeming  aston- 
ishment, '  Hodji  wot  f  Hod»i  t '  (How  was  that  f  How  t),  and  look  at 
one  mother  inquiringly,  as  if  they  had  not  understood  it  right,  al- 
thod^  they  know  the  music  by  heart  They  are  a  singular  people  in 
every  respect,  but  I  like  them  very  well.  My  escort  of  lancers  was 
sot  so  bad  after  all.  At  the  same  time  when  I  left  Eetskemet,  in  a 
sontheni  direction,  sixty-three  wagons  set  out  for  Eoros,  in  the  north. 
Two  hours  afterward  they  were  stopped  and  plundered.  The  robbers' 
Sred  *  few  bullets  after  a  colonel  who  happened  to  drive  at  the  head 
of  this  cararan,  and  refused  to  halt;  one  of  his  horses  was  shot 
through  the  neck,  but  it  did  not  fidl ;  and,  as  the  colonel  and  his  ser- 
TUtts,  u  they  drore  away  at  the  full  gallop,  returned  the  fire,  the  fellows 
prefaced  to  content  themselves  with  what  booty  they  might  obtain 
from  the  other  travellers.  They  did  not  hurt  anybody,  but  robbed 
EOOM  persons ;  they  do  not  take  every  thing  from  their  victims,  but 
ieaaiM  of  every  one  a  sum  corresponding  with  his  fortune  and  their 
on  winta.  For  instance,  when  asking  for  forty  florins,  they  allow  the 
tmeller  to  pay  them  that  som  from  a  wallet  cont^ning  one  thousand 
flonne,  without  touching  the  remainder.  So  they  are  not  such  very 
bsd  robbos  after  all." 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SILK-WORM. 


IX  Louis  Fignier's  "  Insect  World  "  there  is  a  odlection  oi  the  most 
nfaiable  known  feets  in  regard  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and 
tie  preparation  of  silk  in  its  earlier  stages.  These  caterpillars,  which 
beoome  moths,  faa.ve  gained  t3ie  designation  of  "  the  dog  of  iasects," 
becnse  they  have  been  domesticated  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
bare  lost  a  great  part  of  their  strength  in  the  process.  The  cultivated 
moth  is  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  itself  .in  the  bit,  nor  even  on  the 
letves  of  the  mulberry,  iriien  they  are  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  te- 
mile,  always  motionless,  seems  ignorant  that  she  has  wings,  ne 
mile,  vhen  on  tlie  ground,  flutters  around  his  companion,  but  no 
longer  flies.  After  three  generations  of  rearing  in  the  open  air,  the 
miles  recover  their  lost  power. 

The  history  of  silk  cultivation  loses  itself  in  antiquity ;  but  China 
is  geoeraliy  given  the  credit  of  possessing  the  first  knowledge  on  this 
subject  The  name  of  the  Empress  Ti-ling-chi  is  even  mentioned  as 
tbe  one  who  first  succeeded  in  rearing  the  worms  and  in  unwinding 
the  alk.  This  is  said  to  have  been  two  thousand  six  hundred  years 
before  oir  era ;  and  it  is  also  said  that,  prior  to  that  discovery,  the 
Celestials  wore  the  skins  <tf  beasts  for  clothes.  It  is  questionable  if 
this  empress  is  not  a  myth,  and  only  a  Chinese  Ceres  who  represents 
the  Urtfa  and  growth  of  this  important  agricultural  or  insect  iadostry. 
it  is  certain  that  the  old  emperors  protected  the  mulberry-trees  by 
triigent  decrees,  which  encouraged  their  cultivation  and  punished 
their  destruction.  The  eq>ortation  of  the  ^gs  of  the  silk-woim  was 
etrietly  forbidden. 

Babylon  and  India  luuf  thdr  nlks  at  very  ekrly  dates,  bat  probably 
obluied  the  material  from  China. 

Is  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  «lk  was  worth  its  weight  in 
{oM,  ud  was  woven  so  thin,  that  the  wnnen  of  Greece  were  scarcely 
covered  by  the  delicate  tissues.  Julias  Cesar  introduced  it  into  Rome, 
sad  aoraetimee  repiaoed  the  coarse  doth,  used  to  keep  sun  and  run 
from  the  amphitheatres,  with  the  silks  of  the  Orient  The  populace 
Donaored  at  the  taxes  involved  in  the  east,  but  applauded  the  great- 
neat  which  ooold  provide  saefa  riiows. 

Cooataatinople  and  Greece  furnished  liunipe  witjh  silk-woms  for 
centiiries.  In  the  mgfath  century  the  Arabs  iatrsdaoed  tlieaa  into 
Spsin.  From  Greece  the  caterpillars  were  taken  to  Sicily  dori^  one 
of  Ac  fi«qaait  wars,  and  thence  the  art  of  ""'■^"g  ulk  spread  over 
It*ly.  France  saw  this  elemeat  of  her  Battoaal  ««■!&  grow  up  in  the 
fogn  «f  Henry  IV. 

The  aflk-worm  has  nothmg  allaring  in  its  appearaaee ;  it  is  Hke  an 
imi>\t  workman  in  a  white  bkxise,  with  nothing  b(il&a>t  m  its  own 
dress,  hot  giviiig  the  whole  world  its  most  beaotifid  aad  gnguuua 
■nay.  n>e  body  of  At  silk-worm  has  thirteen  fistiDot  segments. 
In  the  front  are  ibtet  pairs  of  artioalated  legs ;  in  the  saddle  and 


toward  the  posterior  part  are  five  pairs  of  membraneoos  legs,  for- 
nished  with  a  circle  of  very  fine  bristles,  which  assist  the  ammal  to 
hook  itself  on  to  leaves  and  stalks.  On  the  two  sides  of  its  body  are 
eighteen  stigmata,  or  respiratory  mouths.  Its  process  of  gnawing  and 
absorbing  the  mulberry-leaf  is  very  peculiar.  The  mouth  is  provided 
with  six  small  articulated  pieces ;  a  hoUow  in  the  upper  lip  reoeiveB 
the  edge  of  tlie  lea^  and  beneath  two  large  jaws  cut  the  leaf  as  a  pair 
of  scissors.  Underneath,  weaker  jaws  divide  the  fragments,  and  a 
small  organ,  articulated  on  each  jaw,  pushes  them  back  toward  the 
mouth,  and  prevents  the  smallest  fragment  of  the  leaf  from  falling. 
The  leaf,  passing  into  glands,  is  converted  into  silk  by  processes  un> 
known  to  man.  Efibrts  have  been  made  to  obtain  sUk  directly  from 
the  mullierry-leaf,  but  without  success,  the  organs  of  the  insect  being 
laboratories  which  art  cannot  substitute.  It  was  once  hoped  that,  by 
taking  from  the  body  of  the  worm  the  viscous  matter  in  the  ^ands, 
silk  ooold  be  formed.  A  very  inferior,  almost  worthless,  thread  was 
obtained ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  silk  must  not  only  be  elabo- 
rated, bat  emitted  by  the  worm  itself.  The  worm  moults  sevenl 
times ;  in  each  successive  stage  it  clianges  its  color,  and  is  always  re- 
markably vonunous  just  before  the  time  for  moulting.  The  last  in- 
terval is  the  longest,  and  jnst  before  the  terminatitni  of  its  caterpillar 
existeoce  it  eats  with  extraordinary  activity.  Where  there  is  a  large  eol- 
lection  of  them,  the  noise  their  jaws  make  is  like  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain.  When  tlie  time  draws  near  for  its  metamorphons  into  a  chrysa- 
lis, the  worm  becomes  restless,  wanders  away  from  its  food,  which  it 
never  did  before,  and  seeks  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  establish 
its  oooooD.  It  be|^  this  task  by  throwing  from  different  sides 
threads  destined  for  fixing  the  ooooon ;  the  fmper  space  having  been 
ascertained  by  this  means,  tlie  worm  begins  to  unwind  its  tiiread, 
which  it  arranges  around  its  body,  describing  ovals  with  its  head. 
About  the  fourth  day,  after  having  ej^>ended  all  its  nlk,  the  worm, 
shut  up  ih  the  cooocni,  becomes  of  a  waxy  white  color ;  the  skin 
wrinkles ;  very  soon  it  is  detached  and  pushed  downward,  and  the 
chrysalis  appears  under  the  rents  in  the  skin.  In  fifteen  or  sixteen 
days  the  moth  appears,  and  escapes  from  its  silken  prison  by  moisten- 
ing the  threads  with  a  liquid,  by  which  they  are  disunited,  but  not 
broken,  and  through  the  threads  thus  separated  the  insect  makes  its 
way  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  rearing  and  culture  of  the  silk-worm  is  of  course  an  important 
industry.  After  procuring  good  eggs,  the  most  essential  point  is  to 
possess  premises  in  which  the  air  is  easily  renewed.  The  worms  must 
have  all  the  air  possible,  and  yet  must  never  be  chilled.  This  is  usu- 
ally attained  by  keeping  a  constant  fire  in  an  open  room,  and  by  letting 
air  into  the  room  from  another  chamber  which  s^arates  it  frohi  the 
opeo  air.  In  the  rearing-room  are  arranged  racks,  by  the  side  of  which 
are  placed  frames  made  of  reeds.  These  frames  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  can  easily  pass  round  them  to  place  and  remove  the 
worms,  and  to  distribute  the  leaves  uniformly.  A  cellar,  or  cool  room, 
is  necessary  in  which  to  stow  away  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are 
brou^t  in  from  the  country.  In  large  rearing  establishments  there  is 
a  special  chamber  for  incubation.  The  eggs  are  spread  out  on  sheets 
of  paper,  placed  on  a  table  in  a  room  having  a  southern  aspect,  taking 
care  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shall  not  reach  them.  After  three  or  four 
days  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  day  by  day  the  heat  gradually  iBcreased.  As 
soon  as  the  worms  are  batched,  the  eggs  are  covered  with  a  net,  and 
over  them  are  placed  mulberry-boughs,  covered  with  tender  leaves,  on 
which  all  the  little  worms  congregate.  They  aie  then  lifted  otTvith  a 
hook  made  of  thin  wire,  aad  the  woms  are  plaeed  om  a  table  cowered 
with  paper.  They  are  given  as  tlieir  first  meal  tender  leaves  oat  into 
small  pieoes.  During  the  first  age,  Ute  period  preceding  tke  first  moult, 
tltey  are  fed  six  or  ei^it  dmes  a  day,  care  being  taken  ta  £stribBte  the 
food  as  equally  as  possible.  When  the  moult  approaches,  &e  young 
cnea  are  asade  to  cGmb  oa  to  boagfas  having  tender  leaves,  so  that' 
tiiey  caa  lie  moved  to  Kttecs  as  tUn  aad  clean  as  poerible,  and  there 
sleep  ia  a  good  state  of  kealth.  When  the  mass  of  worms  is  well 
awake  again,  a  act  is  spread  over  them,  the  meshes  of  which  are  broad 
enough  for  them  to  pass  throiigh.  On  this  net  are  ^readyoong  leaves, 
and  the  worms,  imine(fiateiy  leaving  the  old  food,  proceed  to  the  new. 
This  process  is  repeated  Ihtoof^  each  saecessive  age.  When  the  last 
age  approadies  its  termination,  and  the  chrysalis  Aate  is  near,  sprigs 
of  heather  are  pUoed  so  that  tlie  worm— which  at  this  period  has  a 
great  disposition  to  mount    can  aseeod  mto  them,  and  spin  its  ooooon. 

The  oon<Btions  most  important  in  rearing  the  silk-worm  are,  proper 
and  eqaaUe  heat  and  thora*^  Temtflatiwi.      The  most  preoaiioas 
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period  18  the  time  after  the  last  moult  When  the  worms  awake  from 
their  sleep  they  are  liable  to  various  diseases,  and  henoe  reqmre  the 
utmost  care  and  watching. 

When  the  cocoons  are  completed,  the  person  in  charge  Beparates 


them  from  the  heather,  and  sells  them  to  the  silk-spinners.  But  the 
chrysalis  within  the  cocoon  must  first  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  pre- 
yeot  the  moth  from  piercing  its  silken  covering.  This  is  done  by  ex- 
poaing  the  cocoon  to  stoam,  in  which  the  chryaalide  ia  stifled. 


Silk-wlnding  EfUblithnwnt 
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The  cocoons  wluch  are  letained  in  order  to  produce  eggs  for  the 
next  jear  we  fixed  on  sheets  of  brown  paper,  covered  vitii  a  slight 
coitiiig  of  pute.  -  Male  and  female  cocoons,  ascertained  by  the  ikct 
tint  this  female  is  always  the  heavier,  are  kept  on  separate  sheets. 
Then  the  moths  appear,  they  are  adxed  by  the  wings  and  placed  on 
cloths  stretched  oat  foe  the  porpoee.  They  presently  evacuate  a  red 
Iqiiid ;  the  males  and  females  are  then  placed  together ;  after  copnla- 
tion  they  are  separated.  Sheets  of  paper  are  placed  on  screens,  suitably 
inclined,  on  which  the  females  are  laid.  Here  the  moths  lay  their  eggs. 
Tbe  sheets  of  papet:,  covered  with  eggs,  are  then  hung  on  wires  in  a 
mom  which  is  never  wanned.  Here  they  remain  until  the  hatching- 
letson  retains. 

HiTing  thos  given  a  rapid  survey  of  the  method  of  rearing  the  silk- 
torm,  tftw  words  in  reference  to  the  winding  of  the  cocoon  may  be  of 
bterest  This  is  au  operation  requiring  great  experience,  unremitting 
ittmtion,  ind  an  almost  exceptional  delicacy  of  touch.  The  woman 
(ho  is  spinning  stands  before  a  sort  of  loom  wluch  is  called  Umr. 
ilnder  her  hand  is  a  copper  contuning  water,  which  she  heats  to  the 
nqoired  degree  by  opening  the  top  of  a  tube,  which  brings  a  current 
of  stetia  She  plunges  the  cocoons  into  hot  water,  and  moves  them 
^at  in  it,  to  soften  the  gmnmy  substance  which  sticks  the  silken 
foods  of  the  cocoon  together.  Then  she  beats  them  with  a  light 
bnd,  with  a  small  birch  broom.  She  now  attempts  to  make  up  a 
tuple,  or  Mn,  by  uniting  together  the  ends  of  five  cocoons.  The  five 
nds  ue  held  in  a  mass,  and  introduced  into  the  hole  of  a  fhune,  suited 
in  the  pmpose.  Two  staples  are  made  at  once,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
be  other  on  the  left.  The  worker  then  brings  them  together,  crossee 
them,  rolli  them,  and  twists  them,  the  one  on  the  other,  several  times, 
iftei  vhich  she  separates  them  ttmm  above  and  keeps  them  well  apart, 
ukiog  etch  of  them  pass  into  a  hook  at  a  distance  from  which  they 
m  going  to  twist  round  into  a  hank,  separately,  on  a  wheeL  The  two 
Ihretds  thus  twisted  are  drawn  close  together,  compressed,  and  become 
Be,  getting  round  by  rolling  on  each  other,  and  being  kept  in  con- 
isml  motion,  drawn  out  as  they  are  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  wheeL 


FLAG  OF  MY  COUNTRY. 

a  mFtmLiSHXD  posh,  bt  niz-OBKCini  haliick,  wbitrh  in  camp 

AT  OBUNWICH,    1814. 

Tj^LAG  of  my  country  I  proudly  wave 
-*-      Hif^  to  the  favoring  breeze  of  heaven. 
The  rallying-point  that  forms  the  brave 
Whene'er  the  battie-word  is  given. 

As  when  at  evening  on  the  deep, 

From  their  loved  firesides  distant  far. 
Their  anxious  eyes  the  sailors  keep, 

fixed  on  tiieir  guide,  the  Northern  star: 

So  on  thy  stars,  in  danger's  day. 

The  warrior  turns  his  daring  eye. 
And  danntiess  treads  the  crimsoned  way, 

Through  honor's  path,  to  victory. 

When  first  thMr  eagle  met  the  gale, 

Onr  fathers  bade  these  shores  be  free. 
And  long,  where  slaughter  strewed  the  vale, 

They  fearless  fought  and  bled  for  thee, 

• 
TQl  England's  banner-cross  was  tarXei, 

And  Peace  her  olive-branch  displayed ; 
Then,  'mid  the  plaudits  of  a  world, 

Tfaey  sheathed  the  consecrated  blade. 

Tet  once  again  the  trump  of  War 

Has  bade  the  dream  of  Peace  be  o'er, 

Again  Invaaion's  crimson  car 

Drivea  threatening  round  onr  hallowed  shore. 


But  shall  that  flag  which  on  the  billow 
So  late  has  won  Fame's  laurel-wreath, 

Which  formed  a  hero's  *  dying  pillow. 
And  wrapped  his  pallid  corse  in  death — 

Say,  shall  that  flag  e'er  share  the  fate 

Of  GaUia's  fallen  tri-color  ; 
Shall  History  say,  "  It  once  was  great, 

But  soon  it  fell  to  rise  no  more  f  " 

No !  while  within  each  manly  breast 
Bums  one  faint  spark  of  valor's  flame, 

While  Glory  lifts  its  glittering  crest. 
And  Honor  points  the  path  to  fame. 

While  spring  adorns  with  flowerets  fair 
The  grass  where  low  our  fathers  lie — 

So  long  its  stars  shall  blaze  in  air. 
So  long  to  heaven's  breezes  fly. 

Flag  of  my  country  I  proudly  wave, 

Kor  dread  the  invaders'  bold  conmiand. 

While  nobly  fight  the  good  and  brave 
For  Freedom  and  their  native  land. 


SKETCHES  OF  EARLY  LIFE  IN  BOSTON. 

No.  in. 

HOW  TEXT  OONDtrOTBD  PUBLIC   'WOESHIP  IN  BOSTOIT. 

THE  religions  phraseology  of  the  first  settlers  in  Massaoha- 
setts  was  oarefally  oonstmcted,  with  the  view  of  ayoiding-, 
not  only  every  thing  which  in  itself  savored  of  superstition, 
but  also,  as  it  would  seem,  of  disengaging  themselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  aU  the  associatioDB  that  were  connected  with  a 
commimion  which  they  had  renonnced.  They  were  always 
scmpolons  in  designating  the  plac«  of  worship  as  a  meeting- 
house, and  not  as  a  chnrch — the  days  on  which  divine  servicea 
were  held,  they  called  lecture-days — and  the  clergyman  was 
known  as  a  teacher,  or  a  teaching-elder,  in  distinction  from  the 
mling-elder,  as  there  were  usually  two  snoh  officials  presiding 
over  each  congregation.  These  were,  at  first,  not  only  elected 
by  the  people,  bat  also  set  apart  for  their  work,  or  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  by  delegates  chosen  from  the  oongr^ation. 

The  first  meeting-honse  erected  in  Boston  was  a  humble 
structure,  of  which  nothing  is  known  except  that  the  walls 
were  of  mnd  and  that  the  roof  was  covered  with  thatoh.  This^ 
however,  remuned  standing  only  for  nine  or  ten  years,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  a  building  of  wood,  which  stood  for  seventy- 
one  years  in  Washington  Street,  opposite  to  the  head  of  State 
Street,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  was  the  precise  style  of 
architecture  adopted  in  those  days,  unless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  character  of  a  small  building  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
city  of  Sifdem,  which  has  recently  been  discovered  and  restored, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  its  original  condition,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  edifice  in  which  Boger  Williams  formerly  preached. 
One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  that,  in  these  structures,  there 
was  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  thing  Ordering  upon  ecclesio- 
logical  symbolism.  What  the  old  divines,  who  once  thundered 
against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the 
world,  would  say,  if  they  should  now  get  a  glimpse  of  the  gor- 
geous temples  in  which  tbeir  children  worship,  may  be  readily 
imagined. 

In  1676  we  find  the  following  singular  enactment:  "Or- 
dered, that  hereafter  no  pew  shall  be  built  with  a  door  into  the 
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ttreet ;  and  if  the  bnilder  of  tbe  pew  leave  the  house,  before 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  pew  shall  revert  to  the  church." 

We  get  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  this  law  by  referring  to 
another,  passed  some  years  before,  whereby  "all  Christian 
people  are  forbidden  to  have  lectures,  during  the  week,  before 
one  o'clock ;  it  being  prejudicial  to  the  public  good  to  low  a 
whoU  day."  "  There  were  bo  many  lectures  now  in  the  coun- 
try," writes  Mr.  Winthrop,  "  and  many  poor  persons  would 
usually  resort  to  two  or  three  in  a  week,  to  the  great  neglect 
of  their  affairs,  and  the  damage  of  the  publiok.  The  assemblies 
also  were  held  till  night,  and  sometimes  within  the  night,  so  as 
such  as  dwelt  far  off  could  not  get  home  in  due  season,  and 
many  w.eak  bo^ee  cotild  not  endure  so  long  in  the  extremity  of 
the  heat  br  cold,  without  great  trouble  and  hazard  of  their 
health.  Whereupon  the  General  Court  ordered,  that  the  elders 
should  be  desired  to  give  a  meeting  to  the  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties, to  consider  about  the  length  and  frequency  of  church 
assemblies.  This  was  taken  in  ill  part  by  most  of  the  elders 
and  other  of  the  churches — they  alleging  that  liberty  for  the 
ordinances  was  tbe  main  end  of  our  coming  hither."  Consid- 
ering the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  very  strange 
that  the  less  godly  among  the  people  should  have  caused  these 
private  doors  to  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
occasionally  escape  thereby,  for  an  hour  or  two,  from  the  long 
services  inflicted  upon  them. 

Good  Mr.  Winthrop  writes  thus  in  his  journal,  1689  :  "  Mr. 
Hooker  being  to  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  governor  and  many 
others  went  to  hear  him  (though  the  governor  did  very  seldom 
go  from  his  own  congregation  upon  the  Lord's  day).  He 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  gone  on,  with  much 
strength  of  voioe  and  intention  of  spirit,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  was  at  a  stand,  and  told  the  people  that  God  had  de- 
prived him  both  of  his  strength  and  matter,  etc,  and  so  went 
forth,  and,  about  half  an  hour  after,  returned  again,  and  went 
on,  to  very  good  purpose,  about  two  hovrt."  This  most  have 
been  quite  a  moderate  performance,  so  far  as  its  length  was 
concerned ;  but,  when  it  oame  to  prayers  and  sermons  stretch- 
ing through  a  whole  day,  and  never  ceasing  till  the  going  down 
of  the  sun — relay*  of  ministers  being  on  hand  to  take  up  the 
doctrine,  as  one  after  another  gave  out — and  when  we  consider 
still  farther  that  all  able-bodied  persons  were  obliged  to  be 
present  at  public  worship,  under  severe  penalties  for  unneces- 
Bary  absence,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  having  some  little  sympathy 
with  those  feeble  folk,  who  "  built  their  pews  with  a  door  into 
the  street." 

How  the  young  people  and  children  managed  to  live  through 
these  interminable  performances,  and  behave  with  any  sort  of 
propriety,  is  a  great  marvel;  eepeoially  when  we  remember 
that  the  services  consisted  of  nothing  bnt  prayers  and  sermons, 
most  of  which  it  must  have  required  a  weil-trained  theologian 
to  comprehend.  No  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  ever 
allowed,  and,  for  nearly  a  century,  there  was  no  singing  to  re- 
lieve the  dreary  monotony  of  the  service. 

In  Drake's  EEistory  of  Boston  we  are  told  that,  in  1722, 
"  the  subject  of  singing  in  churches  was  maldng  considerable 
talk  both  in  town  and  country."'  Some  thought  it  to  be  a  great 
innovation,  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes 
wrote  this  year  a  tract  in  favor  of  "  regular  "  singing.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  as  follows :  "We,  the  snb- 
sonbers,  willing  to  countenance  and  promote  regular  singing,  or 
tmging  by  note,  do  signify  our  approbation  of  the  substance  and 
design  of  the  ensuing  dialogue."  We  are  not  surprised  that 
singing  in  churches  was  not  popular  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, if  every  one  lifted  up  his  voice  at  discretion,  as  would 
seem  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  singing  by  note,  at  "  reg- 
ular singing,"  was  unknown  previous  to  the  year  1722. 

It  is,  however,  proper  for  us  to  allude  to  one  custom,  grow- 
ing ont  of  the  necessity  of  the  times — when  there  were  no 
newspapers,  and  no  other  mode  of  communicating  public  intel- 
ligence existed — which  must,  in  a  measure,  have  tended  to  re- 


lieve the  tediousness  of  the  services.  At  a  cert^  internl  of 
worship,  the  appointed  officer  rose  in  his  place,  and  procUJaed 
aloud  such  items  of  general  moment  as  it  was  important  for  tjie 
congregation  to  know.  How  often,  in  our  childhood,  have  n 
waited  for  the  town-clerk  to  stand  up  in  his  pew  and  pnblisb, 
in  like  manner,  "  the  intentions  of  marriage  "  between  A  ud 
B I  On  the  records  of  the  court  there  had  been  a  special  pro- 
virion  to  this  effect :  "  Any  swine  canght  at  large,  without  a 
keeper,  must  be  cried  ont  at  the  two  next  public  lectorw." 
Even  in  those  quiet  days  there  was  probably  some  sense  of  fiie 
ludicrous  still  lingering  in  the  natur«>  of  the  people,  and  ve 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  minute  descriptions  which  would 
sometimes  necessarily  attend  these  "  cryings  out,"  in  order  to 
the  due  identification  of  the  straying  animals,  might  someTbat 
interfere  with  the  gravity  of  worship ;  and,  accordin^j,  the 
law  was  afterward  so  altered  as  to  provide  for  affixing  to  tiie 
meeting-house  door  the  notice  of  all  errant  swine,  instead  of 
publishing  them  in  meeting. 

We  may  remark  that  the  legislation  of  the  General  Court, 
bearing  in  various  ways  upon  this  description  of  Animala  U  v^ 
conunonly  copious,  and,  ^ter  a  while,  became  so  tronblewoM 
that  the  whole  matter  was  committed  to  the  several  towns,  tha 
last  entry  on  this  subject  being  as  follows:  "Thomas  Starr i( 
accused  of  saying  that  the  law  about  swine  is  against  God'l 
law,  and  he  would  not  obey  it"  What  the  particular  enact- 
ment was,  which  Mr.  Starr  r^arded  as  contravening  the  Scrip- 
tures, does  not  appear ;  we  only  know  that  his  appeal  to  ^i 
"  higher  law  "  did  not  save  him  from  punishment. 

Returning  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  ns,  w« 
observe  that  the  first  ministers  of  Boston  were,  in  certain  rs' 
spects,  very  scrupulous  in  the  administration  of  Christian  or- 
dinances. The  Rev.  John  Cotton  arrived  in  Boston  in  163i 
"  On  Saturday  evening  the  congregation  met  in  their  ordinaij 
exercise,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  being  desired  to  speak  to  the  qu^oi 
(which  was  of  the  church),  he  showed,  out  of  the  Canticle^ 
that  some  churches  were  as  queens,  some  as  concubines,  sodU 
as  damsels,  and  some  as  doves.  Be  was  then  propounded  to b( 
admitted  as  a  member.  The  Lord's  day  following  he  exercised 
in  the  afternoon,  and,  being  to  be  admitted,  signified  his  desin 
and  readiness  to  make  his  confession  according  to  order,  wtiidi 
he  said  might  be  sufficient  in  declaring  his  faith  about  baptisoi, 
which  he  then  desired  for  his  child,  bom  in  their  passage,  and 
therefore  named  Seaborn.  He  gave  two  reasons  why  he  di( 
not  baptize  it  at  sea  (not  for  want  of  fresh  water,  for  he  hel( 
sea-water  would  have  served)  :  1.  Because  they  had  no  »f((W 
congregation  there ;  2.  Because  a  minister  hath  no  power  t< 
(pve  the  seals  but  in  his  own  congregation." 

One  of  the  popular  sermons  of  the  day  is  thus  entitled 
"  On  the  impropriety  of  children's  asking  their  parent's  bless 
ing  on  their  hnee»."  Certainly,  in  our  day,  there  is  no  speda 
call  for  enlarging  upon  such  an  evil  as  this ;  children  are  no 
much  given  to  asking  their  parent's  blessing  in  any  attitude. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  preaching  in  tho» 
tunes  was  confined  to  the  ^borate  nnfoldlng  of  dogmati 
theology ;  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  community  of  any  mo 
ment  that  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  pnlpit  Alas,  fo 
the  man  who  speculated  in  flour,  or  gave  short  measure,  or  mI 
inferior  goods,  in  those  days  I  A  case  in  point  occurred  i 
1639,  when  Mr.  Robert  Eeiane,  who  kept  a  shop  in  Boston,  vei 
tured  to  sell  his  wares  for  a  larger  profit  than,was  considere 
equitable  by  the  community ;  his  offence  being  aggravated  b; 
these  especial  circumstances:  "1.  He  being  an  ancient  profesi 
or  of  the  Gospel.  2.  A  man  of  eminent  parts.  3.  Wealth; 
and  having  but  one  child.  4.  Having  come  over  for  conscicnos 
sake,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  here."  Thi 
speculative  gentleman,  having  been  first  cited  to;  appear  befor 
the  magistrates,  and  fined  two  hundred  pounds — what  a  sonro 
of  revenue  to-day  lies  undeveloped! — was  then  summoned  b« 
fore  the  church,  "  where,  as,  before,  be  bad  done  in  the  conri 
be  did,  with  tears,  acknowledge  and  bewail  bis  covetous  an 
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ooimpt  heart " — what  an  aehnowledging  and  heteaiUng  would 
DOW  M  the  land,  if  all  our  OTerreaching  traders  and  speculators 
were  called  to  make  public  confession  of  their  sin  1 — "  yet  mak- 
ing some  excuse  for  many  of  the  particulars  which  were  charged 
gpon  him,  as  partly  by  pretence  of  ignorance  of  the  true 
price  of  some  of  his  wares,  and  chiefly  by  being  misled  by  some 
&lae  principles,  as :  1.  That,  if  a  man  lost  in  one  commodity, 
he  might  help  himself  in  the  price  of  another.  2.  That  if, 
throagh  want  of  skill  or  other  occasion,  his  commodity  cost 
him  more  than  the  price  of  the  market  in  England,  he  might 
then  sell  it  for  more  than  the  price  of  the  market  in  New  Eng- 
land," etc.  These  things  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Cotton,  in  his 
poblic  exercise  on  the  next  lectore-day,  to  lay  open  the  error  of 
BDch  ialse  principles — and  "  very  faithfully  does  he  appear  to 
liare  discharged  his  duty."  After  this  came  up  the  question  of 
Hr.  Keiane's  ezcommnnication,  but,  upon  the  whole,  as  he  was 
not  in  general  reputed  to  be  a  covetoua  person,  and  had  always 
been  liberal  in  his  hospitality  and  in  his  contributions  to  the 
chnrth,  he  was  let  off  with  an  admonition.  There  are  "  various 
points  of  application,"  in  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  things, 
which  the  reader  will  probably  make  for  himself. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  early  days  of  Boston,  was 
almost  onlimited.  And  when  we  consider  the  intellectual  su- 
periority of  the  men  who  filled  the  position  of  "  lecturers  " — 
for,  at  the  time,  this  was  the  only  field  open  where  persons  of 
high  ability  coold  exercise  their  power — when  we  remember 
that  there  were  few  books  to  be  had,  and  that  no  periodical 
fiteratore  existed  ;  that  the  gOTemment  was  Tirtnally  a  theoc- 
racy, where,  without  the  priestly  name,  priestly  prerogatives 
were  exerted  without  limit ;  when  we  recall  the  fact  that,  two 
I  or  three  days  in  every  week,  the  people  were  called  to  listen  to 
the  preacher  hoar  after  hour,  and  that  bis  dictum  was  law,  his 
reriew  of  pnblio  or  private  acts  finsd,  his  oondemnaticm  the 
verdict  of  Heaven — our  only  wonder  is  that  such  an  agency 
was  not  more  widely  abused.  It  was  absolute  and  tyrannical ; 
b«t  it  was  a  vieil-intendtd  de^otism.  It  ai&ed  at  good  re- 
silts,  although  it  was  relentless  in  its  modes  of  reaching  them. 
It  sought  to  win  men  from  the  world,  and,  one  way  of  doing 
this  was,  to  make  the  world  as  disagreeable  an  abode  as  poe- 
able. 

The  modes  of  worship  adopted  by  a  people  are  always  sig- 
siSeant  of  the  national  character.  Applying  this  rule  to  the 
case  before  us,  we  should  say  that  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Boston  were  earnestness,  rigid  o<mi- 
icientionsness,  sobriety,  exclusiveness,  and  narrowness.  Thoy 
msyhaTe  cultivated  flowers,  but  it  could  not  have  been  because 
of  their  beauty  and  fragrance — most  probably  it  was  in  wder 
to  extract  their  medicinal  properties. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  show  how  they  treated  heretics 
and  schismatics  in  Boston. 

IMAGINATION  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MORALS. 

Bt  W.  R  H.  Lxcurr. 

TT  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  high  organization 
-•-  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  virtues  will  be  cultivated  at 
Uie  expense  of  the  heroic  and  the  ascetic.  A  courageous  endurance 
tf  tnleiing  is  probably  the  first  form  of  human  virtue,  the  one  con- 
spiraoQs  instance,  in  savage  life,  of  a  course  of  conduct  opposed  to 
otortl  impulses,  and  pursued  through  a  belief  that  it  is  Ugher  or 
"oUer  than  the  opposite.  In  a  disturbed,  disorganized,  and  warlike 
"o^Ktr,  acts  of  great  courage  and  great  endurance  are  very  frequent, 
""i  detennine,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  coarse  of  events ;  but,  in 
Proportion  to  tlie  oiganization  of  commnnitiea,  the  occasions  for  their 
wpk^,  ivnd  their  influence  when  displayed,  are  alike  restricted.  Be- 
fiaia  this,  the  tastes  and  habits  of  civilization,  the  innumerable  ia- 
'^tioos  desigued  to  promote  comfort  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  cor- 
tot  of  society  in  a  direction  altogether  different  from  heroism,  and 
somewhat  emasculate,  though  they  refine  and  soften,  the  character. 
iXieticiBm  again — inclucUng,  under  this  term,  not  merely  the  mo- 


nastic system,  but  also  all  eSbrts  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  in  order 
to  cultivate  a  high  d^ree  of  sanctity — belongs  naturally  to  a  society 
which  is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which  isolation  is  frequent  and  easy. 
When  men  become  united  in  very  close  bonds  of  ooSperatioo,  when 
industrial  enterprise  becomes  very  ardent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse 
is  strongly  toward  material  wealth  and  luxvrious  enjoyments,  virtue  is 
regarded  chiefly,  or  solely,  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  society,  and 
this  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  educational  influence 
of  l^slation,  which  imprints  moral  distincti(ms  very  de^ly  on  the 
mind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  accustoms  men  to  measure  them  solely  by 
an  external  and  utilitarian  standard.  The  first  table  of  the  law  gives 
way  to  the  second.  Good  is  not  loved  for  itself,  but  as  the  means  to 
an  end.  All  that  rirtue  which  is  required  to  fbrm  upright  and  benevo- 
lent men  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  useful  to  society,  but  the  qnalitiee 
which  constitute  a  saintly  or  spiritual  character,  as  distinguished  fhrn 
(me  that  is  simply  moral  and  amiable,  have  not  the  same  direct,  uni- 
form, and  manifest  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  hajq^Mness,  and  they 
are  accordingly  nndervahied.  In  savage  life,  the  animal  nature  being 
supreme,  these  higher  qualities  are  unknown.  In  a  very  elaborate 
material  cirilization  the  prevailing  atmosphere  is  not  favorable  either 
to  their  production  or  their  appreciation.  Thdr  place  has  usually  been 
in  an  intermediate  stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  rirtues  that  are  the  natural 
product  of  a  cultivated  society.  Independentiy  of  all  local  and  special 
circumstances,  the  transition  of  men  from  a  barbarons  or  semi-civilized 
to  a  highly-organized  state  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  destruction  or 
abridgment  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of  revenge,  by  the  transfer  of  the 
office  of  punishment  m>m  the  wronged  person  to  a  passionless  tribunal 
appointed  by  society ;  a  growing  substitution  of  pacific  for  warlike  oc- 
cupations, the  introduction  of  refined  and  intdleetnal  tastes  which 
gradually  displace  amusements  that  derive  their  zest  &om  their  bar- 
barity, the  rapid  multiplication  of  ties  of  connection  between  all  classes 
and  nations,  and,  above  all,  the  strengthening  of  the  imaginatiim  by 
intellectual  culture. 

This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power  of  realization,  forms  the 
chief  tie  between  our  moral  and  intellectual  natures.  In  order  to  pity 
suffering,  we  must  realize  it,  and  the  intensity  of  our  compasnon  is 
usually  and  chiefly  proportioned  to  the  rividness  of  our  realization. 
The  most  frightful  catastrophe  in  South  America,  an  earthquake,  a 
shipwreck,  or  a  battie,  will  elicit  less  compassion  than  the  death  of  a 
single  individual  who  has  been  brought  prominently  before  our  eyes. 
To  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  extraorcDnary  measure  of  compas- 
sion usually  bestowed  upon  a  conspicuous  condemned  criminal,  the 
affection  and  enthusiasm  that  centre  upon  sovereigns,  and  many  of  the 
glaring  inconsistencies  of  our  historical  judgments.  The  recollection 
of  some  isolated  act  of  magnanimity  displayed  by  Alexander  or  Ossar 
moves  us  more  than  the  thought  of  the  80,000  Thebans  whom  the  Ifa- 
cedonian  sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  prisoners  he  crucified  at  Tyre,  of 
the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Roman  rose  to  fame. 
Wrapped  in  the  pale  winding-sheet  of  general  terms,  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  virid  images  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  great  effort  of  genius  that  an  historian  can  galvanize  them  into 
life.  The  irritation  displayed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  his  bick- 
erings with  his  jailer  affects  most  men  more  than  the  thought  of  the 
nameless  thousands  whom  his  insatiable  egotism  had  hurried  to  the 
grave.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  more  moved  by 
the  tears  of  some  captive  princess,  by  some  trifling  biographical  inri- 
dent  that  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  history,  than  by  the  sorrows 
of  all  the  countiess  multitudes  who  perished  beneath  the  sword  of  a 
Tamerlane,  a  B^jazet,  or  a  Zenghia  Khan. 

If  our  benevolent  feelings  are  thus  the  slaves  of  our  imaginations, 
if  an  act  of  realization  is  a  necessary  antecedent  and  condition  of  com- 
passion, it  is  obvious  that  any  influence  that  augments  the  range  and 
power  of  this  realizing  faculty  is  favorable  to  the  amiable  virtnts,  and 
it  is  equally  erident  that  education  has  in  the  highest  d^ree  this  effect 
To  an  uneducated  man,  all  classes,  nations,  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
istence foreign  to  his  own,  are  unrealized,  while  every  increase  of 
knowledge  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  insight,  and  therefore  of  sym- 
pathy. But  the  addition  to  his  knowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  this 
change.  The  realizing  faculty  is  itself  intensified.  Every  book  he 
reads,  every  intellectual  exercise  in  which  he  engages,  accustoms  him 
to  rise  above  the  objects  immediately  present  to  his  senses,  to  extend 
his  realizations  into  new  spheres,  and  reproduce  in  his  imagination  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  of  others,  with  a  riridness  incon- 
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oeiTable  to  the  sayage.  Henoe,  in  a  great  degree,  the  tact  with  wliich 
a  refined  mind  leanu  to  discriminate  and  adapt  itself  to  the  moat  deli- 
cate ihades  of  feeling,  and  hence,  too,  the  sensitiTe  humanity  with 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  dvilization,  men  reaUze  and  recoil  from 
cruelty. 

We  have  here,  however,  an  important  distinction  to  draw.  Under 
the  name  of  cruelty  are  c<Hnprised  two  kinds  of  vice,  altogether  differ- 
ent in  tiieir  causes  and  in  most  of  their  consequences.  There  is  a 
<;ruelty  which  springs  from  callousness  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the 
cruelty  of  Tindictiveness.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to  hard,  dull,  and 
somewhat  lethargic  characters,  it  appears  most  frequently  in  strong 
and  conquering  nations  and  in  temperate  climates,  and  is  due  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  defeotiTe  realizati(Hi.  The  second  is  rather  a  feminine 
attribute,  it  is  usually  displayed  in  oppressed  and  suffering  communities, 
in  passionate  natures,  and  in  hot  climates.  Great  vindictireness  is  often 
united  with  great  tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with  great  mag- 
nanimity, but  a  vindictive  nature  is  rarely  magnanimous,  and  a  brutal 
nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The  ancient  Romans  exhibited  a 
remarluble  oombinati(Hi  of  great  callousness  and  great  magnanimity, 
while,  by  a  curious  contrast,  the  modem  Italian  character  verges  mani- 
festly toward  the  opposite  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty  are,  if 
I  mistalie  not,  diminislied  with  advancing  dviliiation,  but  by  different 
causes  and  in  different  degrees.  Callous  cruelty  disappears  before  the 
Musitiveness  of  a  cultivated  imagination.  Vindictive  cruelty  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  substitution  of  a  p«ial  system  for  private  revenge. 

The  same  intellectual  culture  that  facilitates  the  realisation  of  sof- 
fering,  and  therefore  produces  compassion,  facilitates  also  the  realiza- 
tion of  character  and  opinions,  and  therefore  produces  charity.  The 
great  m^prity  of  uncharitable  judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced 
to  a  deficiency  of  imagination.  The  chief  catise  of  sectarian  animos- 
ity is,  the  incapacity  of  most  men  to  conceive  hostile  systems  in  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  their  adherents,  and  to  enter  into  the 
enthusiasm  they  inspire.  The  acquisition  of  this  power  of  intellectual 
sympathy  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  a  large  and  cultivated  mind, 
and,  wherever  it  exists,  it  assoages  the  rancor  of  controversy.  The 
severity  of  our  judgment  of  criminals  is  also  usually  excessive,  because 
the  imagination  finds  it  more  easy  to  realize  an  action  than  a  state  of 
mind.  Any  one  can  conceive  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  a  deed  of  violence, 
but  few  persons,  who  are  by  nature  very  sober  or  very  calm,  can  con- 
ceive the  natural  disposition  that  predisposes  to  it  A  good  man, 
brought  up  among  all  the  associations  of  virtue,  reads  of  some  horrible 
crime,  his  imagination  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  its  circumstances, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  asking  himself, 
" How  guilty  should  /be,  were  I  to  perpetrate  such  an  act  ? " 

To  realize  with  any  adequacy  the  force  of  a  passion  we  have  never 
experienced,  to  conceive  a  type  of  character  radically  different  from 
our  own,  above  all,  to  form  any  just  appreciation  of  the  lawlessness 
and  obtnseness  of  moral  temperament,  inevitably  generated  by  a  vi- 
cious education,  requires  a  power  of  imagination  which  is  among  the 
rarest  of  human  endowments.  Even  in  judging  our  own  conduct,  this 
feebleness  of  imagination  is  sometimes  shown,  and  an  old  man,  recall- 
ing the  foolish  actions,  but  having  lost  the  power  of  realizing  the 
feelings,  of  his  youth,  may  be  very  unjust  to  his  own  past  That 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  a  man  of  strong  vicious  passions  to 
unbosom  himself  to  a  naturally  virtuous  man,  is  not  so  much  the  vir- 
tue as  the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  conviction  that  he  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  force  of  a  passion  he  has  never  felt  That 
which  alone  renders  tolerable  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  judgment  by 
an  all-pure  Being,  is  the  union  of  the  attribute  of  omniscience  with 
that  of  purity,  for  perfect  knowledge  implies  a  perfect  power  of  reali- 
zation. The  flirther  our  analysis  extends,  and  the  more  our  realizing 
faculties  are  cultivated,  the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the  influence 
of  circumstances  both  upon  character  and  upon  opinions,  and  of  the 
exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of  moral  inequalities.  Strong  an- 
tipathies are  thus  gradually  softened  down.  Men  gain  much  in  char- 
ity, but  they  lose  something  in  zeaL 

We  may  push,  I  think,  this  vein  of  thouf^t  one  step  further. 
Our  imagination,  which  governs  our  affections,  is  in  its  earlier  and 
feebler  stages  wholly  unable  to  grasp  ideas,  except  in  a  personified  and 
concrete  form,  and  the  power  of  rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the 
best  measures  of  intellectual  progress.  The  beginning  of  writing  is 
the  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  picture,  the  beginning  of  worship  is 
fetishism  or  idolatry,  the  beginning  of  eloquence  is  pictorial,  sensuous, 
and  metaphorical,  Uie  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  myth.    The  im- 


agination in  its  first  stages  conomtrates  itself  on  individuals ;  gradaaDy, 
by  an  effbrt  of  abstraction,  it  rises  to  an  institution  or  well-defined  (x- 
ganixation;  it  is  <mly  at  a  very  advanced  stage  that  it  can  grasp  a  monl 
or  intellectual  principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a 
cosmopolitan  cause  are  therefore  three  forms  of  moral  enthosiaam  le. 
spectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages  of  mental  progrtst, 
and  they  have,  I  think,  a  certain  analogy  to  idolatrous  worship,  chmcb 
feeling,  and  moral  culture,  which  are  the  central  ideas  of  three  stages 
of  religious  history. 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  QOES»  UP-STAIRS. 

EVERY  one  knows  that  the  ascent  of  a  staircase  is  mtm 
fatiguing  than  ordinary  walking;  but  current  ideas  njxm 
the  subject,  as  upon  most  other  familiar  things,  are  loose  and 
inaccurate,  and  therefore  nnsoited  to  regulate  practice.  Scieuoe 
gives  OS  more  precise  information  about  it,  which  it  is  impor- 
tant for  all  to  understand. 

The  planet  on  which  we  live,  although  itodf  an  example  <rf 
motion  on  a  stupendous  scale,  seems  to  be  unwilling  that  sny 
thing  else  should  stir.  It  puts  forth  an  influence  called  gravity, 
which  would  hold  every  one  of  us  fast  in  our  places  like  a  vice, 
if  some  other  agency  did  not  come  to  set  us  free.  It  ia  a  star 
more  than  ninety  miUions  of  miles  away  that,  liberating  ns  from 
the  chun  of  gravity,  makes  it  possible  to  change  places.  To  move 
a  body  upon  the  earth's  surface,  a  counter-force  must  be  exerted 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  pull  of  gravity,  and  this  connter-foree 
is  solar  energy.  In  railway  locomotion,  as  is  well  known,  the 
sun's  force,  stored  up  in  ftael,  is  set  free  bj  combustion,  uid  c<hi- 
verted  into  a  rolling  movement  through  the  agency  of  cranks 
and  wheels.  Ths  animal  system  works  on  the  same  general 
principle,  but  by  different  mechanical  arrangements.  In  walk- 
ing, the  solar  force  stored  up  in  food  is  liberated  in  the  system 
and  translated  into  mechanical  movement  through  the  agency 
of  contractile  muscles  and  bony  levers. 

In  walking,  progression  is  effected  by  a  snoceesion  of  lifts, 
inclinations,  ana  swings.  In  starting,  the  body  is  lifted  (for 
example)  by  the  levers  of  the  right  foot,  and  is  inclined  forward. 
The  left  foot  being  then  raised  from  the  ground,  the  leg  swings 
forward  and  is  carried  by  its  momentum  beyond  the  right  foot 
The  levers  of  the  left  foot  now  lift  the  body  again,  and  the  right 
leg  swings  forward,  and  so  we  oscillate  along  on  a  pur  of  pen- 
dulums. As  walking  thus  takes  place  by  the  pendulous  move- 
ment, its  economy  is  involved  in  the  law  of  oscillation.  We 
walk  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power  when  the  intervals 
of  the  steps  are  so  timed  that  each  leg  swings  by  its  own 
weight  through  its  natural  arc,  and  there  is  no  extra  effort 
either  to  quicken  or  retard  the  swin^ng  movement.  Short 
pendulums  vibrate  more  quickly  than  long  ones,  and  therefore 
short-legged  people  step  quicker  than  long-legged  people, 
though  with  no  more  sense  of  exertion. 

In  going  up-stairs,  the  mechanism  of  progression  is,  of 
course,  the  same ;  but  the  lifting  action,  which  is  the  real  force- 
consuming  part  of  the  process,  is  now  greatiy  increased.  In- 
stead of  being  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  free  swing  of  tiie 
pendulous  foot,  it  must  be  so  great  as  to  project  the  body  np  at 
each  step  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  tiie  stair.  WheUier 
a  man  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  gets  his  weight  up- 
stairs by  the  levers  that  Nature  gave  him,  or  lifts  it  by  a  pulley, 
makes  no  difference ;  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  are  to  be 
lifted  through  the  height  of  the  staircase,  at  any  rate.  In 
walking  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet,  at,  say,  six  steps,  and  assom- 
ing  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  raised  an  inch  at 
each  step,  the  total  effort  expended  would  be  equal  to  raising 
the  body  through  a  height  of  six  inches.  But,  in  ascending  a 
staircase  eighteen  feet  high,  the  body  has  to  be  lift«d  through 
thirty-six  times  this  space,  with  the  expenditure  of  thirty-sii 
times  tie  amount  of  force ;  the  power  expended  would  therefore 
be  equal  to  a  level  walk  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-fonr 
feet   We  thus  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  immensely  greater  oon- 
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8imipti<Hi  of  force  in  ascending  a  staircase  than  in  ordinary 
waMog. 

Bat  the  difference  is  still  greater  than  here  appears.  We 
have  said  that  each  person  has  a  nataral  time-rate  of  stepping, 
it  Thich  force  is  expended  most  economically.  Two  persons 
of  nneqaal  steps  will  move  along  together  at  eqnal  speed,  the 
short  and  frequent  stepping  of  one  being  eqnal  to  the  longer 
and  glower  stepping  of  the  other.  Bnt,  if  they  join  arms,  and 
undertake  to  "  keep  step,"  one  or  the  other  must  violate  the  law 
of  oscillation — ^that  is,  must  swihg  his  pendolnms  in  the  wrong 
time.  He  therefore  walks  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage  which 
inTolves  extra  exertion,  and  to  that  degree  a  waste  of  force. 
Bnt  in  going  np-sUurs  this  deviation  fiova.  the  nataral  move- 
Imeut  and  the  consequent  mechanical  drawback  are  very  much 
greater;  so  that,  besides  the  enormons  draft  of  vital  energy  for 
ample  lifting,  there  is  a  ftirther  loss  in  the  disadvantageons 
way  of  doing  it 

But  there  is  another  law  of  the  case  which  is  still  more 
important  In  moving  a  body  from  one  point  to  another,  it  is 
not  enoagh  to  know  how  much  force  is  required  to  overcome 
weight  and  friction,  but  (A«  time  in  which  it  it  to  ie  done  must 
ak>  be  taken  into  aooonnt ;  and,  as  regards  the  economy  of 
force,  this  is  by  far  the  most  serious  thing.  The  dynamic  for- 
mula is,  not  that  the  moving  force  mast  equal  the  weight  of  the 
masa  moved,  bnt  it  must  equal  the  mass  multiplied  into  the 
vHmiy.  And  how  multiplied  ?  People  genertJIy  would  say 
that,  if  the  speed  be  doubled,  the  force  also  must  be  doubled; 
but  this  is  &r  firom  the  truth.  Yon  cannot  double  the  speed 
by  doubling  the  force ;  to  double  the  speed  you  must  double 
the  force  tmee.  A  duplicate  increase  of  velocity  requires  a 
I  qnadmple  increase  of  force.  If  a  railway-train  is  moving  at  ten 
miles  an  hour,  to  make  it  twenty  nules  an  hour  requires  four 
times  the  driving  power — Whence  the  great  economy  of  low 
apeed.  Physicists  assure  as  that,  in  nusing  weights  by  pulleys 
or  levers,  the  same  principle  holds.  When,  therefore,  you  ran 
np-stdrs  in  half  the  time  that  you  would  walk  up,  the  draft 
upon  the  vital  energy  is  multiplied  fourfold.  Quickening  the 
■peed  lengthens  the  staircase ;  and  quickening  it  a  little  length- 
ens it  a  great  deal.  Running  up  in  half  the  time  is  equivalent 
to  walking  up  fowr  flight*. 

Boaning  up-stairs  is  thus  an  excessive  strain  npon  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  where  does  this  strain  fall  t  The  levers  of  motion 
are  moved  immediately  by  the  muscles ;  bnt  the  muscles  cannot 
act  of  themselvea  Their  contractions  and  relaxations  take 
place  only  under  stimnlns ;  they  are  all  connected  by  lines  of 
foroe,  called  nerves,  with  the  nervous  centres,  and  these  are 
the  Bonrces  of  muscular  stimulation.  Not  that  the  nerve- 
force  of  the  brain  is  converted  into  the  mechanical  movement 
of  progression,  but  nerve-force  is  constantly  drawn  upon  to 
muntun  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  this  draft  is  always 
greatest  where  there  is  a  sense  of  exertion.  The  feelings  are 
nmsonlar  stimuli,  and  whenever  excited  they  press  for  vent  in 
moacolar  movement ;  if  much  excited,  for  example,  we  cannot 
at  stnL  Under  the  inflnence  of  an  intense  emotion,  as  terror, 
for  instance,  men  often  put  forth  an  amount  of  power  which 
wonld  be  impossible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  ronning 
op-stairs,  therefore,  it  is  not  mere  mechanical  foroe  that  we  are 
expending ;  there  is  a  wastefid  exertion  of  the  highest  force  of 
the  organism.  It  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  nervous  vitality 
and  cerebral  vigor.  There  is  a  limited  ftand  of  nervous  power 
which  is  drawn  upon  by  the  stomach  in  digestion,  by  the  heart 
in  drcnlation,  by  ^e  glands  in  secretion,  by  the  mnsolea  in  work, 
and  by  the  organ  of  mind  in  feeling  and  thinking.  And  this 
"od  offeree  being  limited,  any  over-draft  in  one  direction  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  When  bodily  vigor  is  high,  the 
evil  result  of  running  up-stairs  may  not  be  decidedly  felt ;  but 
where  there  is  debility  of  any  of  the  processes,  this  strain  can- 
lot  fdl  to  teQ  in  some  form  or  other  with  injurious  effect 

The  habit  of  running  up-stairs  implies  bad  calculation.  The 
r^Mon  offered  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be,  that  it  is  to  save 


time.  But  time  must  be  very  preoioos  when  we  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  in  vital  energy  at  such  an  exorbitant  rate.  It  is  better 
to  be  deliberate,  to  take  time  and  economize  vital  power.  It 
may  answer  for  young  people,  in  their  exuberance  of  activity, 
to  make.the  staircase  a  gymnasium ;  but  it  is  a  wastefiil  folly  in 
others,  who,  if  time  must  be  saved  by  accelerated  motion,  had 
better  do  it  by  adopting  the  trot  as  the  regular  pace  of  the 
parlor.   • 

The  bad  practice  is,  however,  in  reality,  due  to  incorrect 
thinking  upon  the  subject.  People  suppose  that,  in  going  up- 
stairs, there  is  just  so  much  to  be  done  at  any  rate,  and  the 
quicker  the  task  is  over  with  the  better.  But  this  is  a  fallacy,, 
and  when  we  undertake  to  reduce  faUacies  to  practice,  we  al- 
ways have  to  pay  the  penalty. 

TABL&TAJLK. 

LANDSCAPE  painting  has,  for  a  long  time,  held  a  pre- 
eminent place  in  American  art.  Almost  without  histor- 
ical painting,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and,  in  genre  paint- 
ing, singularly  inferior  to  the  French  artists,  we  may,  in 
landsci^e,  with  good  reason,  champion  the  painters  of  the 
world.  Landscape  painting  has  been,  with  our  artists,  more 
ambitaoos  than  it  has  been  elsewhere ;  they  have  treated  it  more 
largely  and  with  greater  daring ;  they  have  rendered  it  epic  in 
ohiffacter;  it  has  become  heroic,  as  it  were,  in  pictures  like  the 
"  Andes  "  and  "  Icebergs  "  of  Ohnrch,  and  the  Bocky  Mountain 
views  of  Bierstadt.  The  largeness,  richness,  and  beauty  of  our 
scoiery  have  filled  and  inspired  the  hearts  of  our  painters. 
The  spirit  of  our  woods  controls  our  studios,  for  our  life  has  too 
little  of  the  picturesque  in  its  contrasts ;  our  history  is  too  little 
suited  in  its  adjuncts  and  conditions  for  the  canvas,  to  animate 
or  create  pdnters  of  incident  and  character.  Our  landscape 
painters  have  been  close  students  of  Nature ;  they  have  rarely 
made  theories  or  schools ;  they  have  sought  to  express,  with 
simplicity  and  truth,  the  charms  and  beauties  of  hills  and 
woods,  mountcdna  and  meadows,  sea  and  lakes,  flowers  and 
grasses ;  to  express  the  gentleness  and  delicacy  of  Nature,  as 
well  as  her  grandeur  and  greatness. 

In  an  earlier  number  of  the  JoTJENAt  we  presented  our 
readers  with  a  steel  engraving,  iW>m  a  painting  by  Eeitsbtt, 
called  "  Noon  on  the  Sea-shore  " — a  picture  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  this  painter,  who  delights  in  painting  summer  seas, 
and  waves  rippling  softly  over  sandy  bars.  The  present  number 
is  accompanied  by  an  engraving,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bkllows,  called 
"  The  River  Road."  Mr.  Bellows  has  peculiar  sympathy  for 
picturesque  inland  views,  such  as  abound  in  our  New  England 
and  Northern  States,  and  nsnally  paints  homely,  rural  charac- 
ters in  his  pictures,  as  if  he  would  give  them  thereby  a  more 
vivid  hnman  interest.  These  two  engravings  are  only  part  of  a 
series  that  it  is  our  design  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  journal^ 
in  which  we  hope  to  include  specimens  of  all  the  leading 
American  painters.  We  have  already  in  preparation  plates 
from  pictores  by  Chitboh,  Oabileab,  Dubani),  Jaheb  Hart, 
Habkltinb,  Sutdam,  Franr,  and  others.  The  collection,  in  due 
time,  will  become  not  only  a  va«ed  series  of  illustrations  of  our 
mountain,  river,  and  coast  scenery,  but  a  choice  gallery  of 
American  art. 


Mr.  Booth,  having  terminated  a  long  run  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  at  his  new  theatre,  has  produced  "Othello,"  appearing 
in  his  own  person  as  the  Moor.  This  is  the  fourth  Shake- 
spearian revival  of  the  season,  and,  while  scarcely  better  than 
the  others  in  pictorial  setting,  is,  to  our  mind,  much  the  best 
acted.  We  have  heretofore  been  more  familiar  with  Mr.  Booth 
as  lago  than  as  Othello,  and  hence  this  performance  is  new  to 
many  of  us.  Mr.  Booth's  rank  as  on  actor  has  always  been  a 
disputed  point,  and  we  confess  to  have  been  among  those  to 
question  his  genius.    But  his  Othello  is  a  performamoe  that  in 
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some  partioQlara  deserves  high  praise.  We  think  he  is  laddug 
in  power  in  the  stronger  scenes ;  he  has  not  the  electrical  flash, 
the  powerful  swell,  the  intense  force  of  grand  passion.  But  his 
Othello  exhibits  a  more  intellectual  purpose,  a  juster  concep- 
tion, a  more  consistent  unity,  than  we  have  seen  in  his  other 
characters.  In  his  hands,  Othello  is  one  "  not  easily  jealous, 
but,  being  wrought,  perplexed  in  the  extreme."  The  con- 
fident assurance  of  the  devoted  husband,  as  lago  first  intimates 
his  suspicions ;  the  dawn  of  the  dreadfid  thought,  repressed  as 
soon  as  conceived ;  then  its  return,  and  the  gradual  creeping 
into  his  heart  of  the  fall  conviction  of  Desdemona's  guilt,  were 
all  illustrated  and  depicted  with  a  skill  that  would  be  difScult 
to  excel.  Mr.  Booth  was  fortunate  in'  an  excellent  lago,  Mr. 
Adams.  The  mounting  of  the  play,  its  scenery,  accessories, 
and  costuming,  are  so  far  perfect  and  admirable,  that  the  drama 
is  rendered  a  vivid  historical  picture.  There  is  a  felicity  in  W 
the  appointments  of  the  plays  at  Mr.  Booth's  Theatre,  so 
marked  that  it  amounts  to  genius. 


Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization,"  although  a  work  of  great 
originality  and  learning,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  power- 
fully felt  in  the  world  of  thought,  is  nevertheless  notoriously  a 
work  of  many  and  grave  faults.  One  of  these  is  the  denial 
of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  moral  element  in  man.  In  his 
theory  of  the  advance  of  civilization  the  inteUeot  only  is  held  to 
be  progressive,  while  the  moral  faculties  remain  stationary. 
Mr.  W.  £.  H.  Leckey,  a  young  man  who  has  recently  conquered 
a  position  in  philosophic  literature  by  the  authorship  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  Bationalism  in  Europe," 
is  generally  understood  to  be  a  dose  student  of  Buckle,  and 
sympathetic  with  many  of  his  views.  But  he  has  just  completed  a 
remarkable  work  on  morals,  in  which  he  takes  a  view  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  a  "  History  of 
Morals  ff  om  the  Time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Charlemagne."  The 
opening  chapter,  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  Morals,"  is  a  very 
lucid  and  interesting  analysis  and  historical  review  of  the 
rival  intuitive  and  utilitarian  systems,  and  their  relations  to 
different  phases  of  philosophical  speculation  and  the  different 
states  of  society.  He  here  takes  the  ground  that  morals  are 
progressive,  and  we  publish  in  the  present  number  of  the  Joub- 
NAL  a  suggestive  extract  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  work, 
in  which  he  shows  the  intimate  dependence  of  progressive  moral- 
ity upon  the  development  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Leckey's 
work,  besides  presenting  a  new  and  original  statement,  and 
abounding  in  fresh  and  impressive  views,  is  written  with  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  a  rhetorical  elegance  which  contrast 
strongly  with  the  dull  didactic  tone  by  which  treatises  upon 
this  subject  are  usually  marked. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  which 
opened  about  the  middle  of  April,  is  a  very  good  one,  although 
there  are  more  famous  names  absent  from  its  catalogue  than 
present.  We  find  nothing  npon  the  walls  firom  either  Church, 
Bierstadt,  James  Hart,  Cropsey,  Gifford,  or  McEntee.  The 
venerable  Durand  has  outdone  himself  in  an  unusually  ambi- 
tious picture,  called  "  A  Mountain  Forest, "  in  which  we  find  those 
same  careful  tree-studies  for  which  our  veteran  landsoapist  is  so 
famous.  Mr.  Durand's  energy  and  skill  are  unimpaired  by  age ; 
he  even  attempts  larger  subjects  than  he  did  in  his  youth. 
This  picture  of  "  A  Mountain  Forest,"  and  one,  punted  about 
three  years  ago,  of  "The  Oatsldlls,"  are  superb  contributions 
of  his  matured  skill  to  a  public  that  should  never  let  his  mem- 
ory die.  Mr.  Eensett  has  two  pictures  in  the  collection — one 
of  "  Lake  George ; "  the  other,  one  of  his  characteristic  coast 
scenes.  If  £ensett  has  painted  any  subject  too  frequently,  it  is 
undoubtedly  Lake  George.  His  coast  scenes,  it  is  true,  are 
also  numerous,  but  there  is  a  delicious  charm,  in  their  wide  and 
dreamy  horizons,  that  asserts  its  q>ell  with  renewed  force,  let 
them  come  as  often  as  they  will.    Our  present  brief  paragraph 


is  no  more  than  to  ohromcle  the  opening  of  the  exhibitioii,  and 
to  note  its  three  or  four  leading  paintings.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  two  companion  pictures  by  Mr.  Huntington — one 
called  "  Bowing  the  Word ; "  the  other,  "  Science  and  Christisn 
Art."  Both  of  these  are  medisval  in  character  and  time,  and 
each  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  delicious  ideals  of  womanly 
beauty.  One  represents  an  old  man  reading  a  missal  to  two 
young  women ;  the  other  iK>rtrays  an  aged  sage  bending  over 
an  open  volume  of  some  occult  sdaice,  while  a  young  ^1 
shows  to  him  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  the  early,  rude 
style  of  Italian  art  The  motive  of  either  painting  is  slight 
enough,  and  the  story  easily  told ;  but,  as  ideal  portraits,  they 
have  a  supreme  charm.  ■  In  warmth  of  tone,  in  delicacy,  in  ripe 
conception  of  character  and  of  beauty,  they  lead  all  the  pirtnres 
of  their  class  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  is  pres- 
ent in  a  sort  of  family  group,  which  gives  little  token  of  the  skill 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  made  his  paintings  the  great  talked-of ; 
Mr.  Hennessey,  Mr.  Homer,  Mr.  La  Farge,  have  each  a  pecolisr 
and  characteristic  canvas ;  and  there  is  the  usual  array  of 
portraits,  many  of  them  excellent,  by  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  others. 


Jforopc  l^iierara  anir  ^trsonal  |loies. 

P\  his  great  work  on  the  History  of  Uonls,  soon  to  be  republished 
in  this  country,  Mr.  W.  £.  H.  Leokey  has  tiie  following  interestiii( 
obserrations  on  the  influence  of  joomaliam  npon  thought  in  En^liud- 
"  A  moit  momentous  intellectual  revelation  is  at  present  taking  pliee 
in  England.  The  ascendency  in  literary  and  philosophical  que^ont 
which  belonged  to  the  writeni  of  books,  is  manifestly  passing,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  weekly  aijd  even  daily  papers,  which  have  long  been 
supreme  in  politics,  and  have  begun,  within  the  last  ten  years,  syttem- 
atieally  to  treat  ethical  and  philosophical  questions.  From  their  im- 
mense <uroalation,  their  incontestable  ability,  and  the  power  they  pos- 
sess of  continually  reiterating  their  distinctive  doctrines ;  fh>m  the  im- 
patience, too,  of  long  and  elaborate  writings,  which  newspapers  generate 
in  the  public,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  these  periodicals  exercise  probably 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other  productions  of  the  day,  in  fonniii; 
the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinary  educated  Englishnien.  The  many 
oonsequenoes,  good  and  evil,  of  this  change  it  will  be  the  dnty  of  futun 
literary  historians  to  trace,  but  there  is  one  which  is,  I  think,  much  feb 
In  the  sphere  of  ethics.  An  important  effect  of  these  jotunals  hasbMi 
to  evoke  a  very  large  amount  of  literary  talent  in  the  lawyer  class.  Uea 
whose  professional  duties  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  write 
long  books,  are  quite  capable  of  treating  philosophical  subjects  in  the 
form  of  short  essays,  and  have,  in  fisot,  become  the  chief  writers  in 
these  periodicals.  There  has  never,  I  think,  before,  been  a  time  vben 
lawyers  occupied  such  an  important  literary  position  as  at  present,  ot 
when  legal  ways  of  thinking  had  so  great  an  influence  over  English 
philosophy ;  and  this  bet  has  been  eminently  favorable  to  the  progresi 
of  utilitarianism." 

With  us  a  new  play,  by  a  native  author,  is  almost  unknown.  One's 
memory  can  scarcely  extend  back  to  such  an  event.  What  fev  new 
dramas  are  offered  to  us  come  solely  from  English  or  French  sources, 
and  many  even  sucoessAil  foreign  productions  are  never  reproduced  on 
the  American  stage.  In  New  York,  we  have  had,  during  the  present 
season,  but  one  new  play,  unless  we  count  a  few  worthless  burireqMS 
and  extravaganzas,  which  are  new  only  in  name,  and  the  sole  interest 
of  which  exists  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  dancing,  singing,  »n4 
the  display  of  legs.  In  London  there  seems  to  be  as  much  activity 
among  the  dramatists  as  here  there  is  idleness.  In  one  night  recently, 
for  instance,  there  were  produced,  for  the  first  tame,  a  new  play,  called 
"  BUck  and  White,"  by  Mr.  WUkie  Collins  and  Mr.  Fe?ht«r;  another 
called  "  Uinnie ;  or,  Leonard's  Love,"  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron ;  still 
another,  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  entitled  "  Won  by  a  Head ; "  then  a  bur- 
lesque, by  Mr.  Brough,  called  "  Joan  of  Arc ; "  a  melodrama,  rejoieing 
in  the  naiae  of  "  Light  in  the  Dark ;  or,  life  Underground ; "  and, 
lastiy,  a  dramatic  version  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  MJs^rables,"  with 
the  title  of  "  The  Man  of  Two  Lives  "—all  these  new  plays  in  one  sin- 
gle night  But  this  was  on  Eastei^Monday,  an  oooasion,  in  London, 
for  the  revival  of  festivities  of  all  kinds. 

Five  of  the  German  princes  are  writers  of  ability.  King  John  of 
Saxony  has  few  equals  in  German  litendnre  in  translating  Italian  and 
English  poets.  King  Louis  XL  of  Bavaria,  besides  being  an  art-orit«i 
of  no  mean  merit,  is  also  a  poet  Frmoe  George  of  Prussia  has 
written  two  tragedies,  whioh  will  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  dramstii! 
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iture  of  his  conntty.    The  Dnke  hereditsi7  of  Saze-Heimngeti,  a 
of  eighteen,  has  reoently  completed  •  tragedr,  entitled  "  The 
or  Henry  V.,"  which  he  gnhmitted  to  the  managers  of  the  Boyal 
76  of  Berlin,  and  which  they  foond  so  ezceOent  that  they  ao- 
\  it  immediately,  and  will  have  it  performed  in  the  oourse  of  a  few 
Finally,  the  Grand-duke  of  01denbur]g  is  a  dever  writer  on 
ary  affairs,  and  has  prepared  a  work  on  the  campaign  of  1869,  which 
1  shortly  he  published  in  Berlin. 

The  last  dramatio  sensation,  in  Paris,  is  M.  Viotorien  Sardoa's  new  play 
"PMrie  t " — sprinted,  as  we  give  it,  with  a  note  of  admiration.  This 
Ims  is  in  a  very  different  direction  £rom  M.  Sardou's  previons  plays, 
b  historical  in  eeene,  melodiamatio  in  incident,  and  tragical  in  ostas- 
phe.  The  action  of  the  piece  takes  place  in  the  days  when  the  power 
the  Dnke  of  Alra,  in  the  Netherlands,  was  at  its  height ;  and  the 
it  turns  upon  a  conspiracy  against  this  dark,  unscmpulons  tyrant. 
«  construction  of  the  play  is  very  novel,  and  the  audiences,  that 
|htly  asscmhle  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  to  Usten  to  it,  «n  intensely  ab- 
bed  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  its  characters.  This  play,  we  under- 
nd,  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera-House,  in  New 
rk. 

Hiofaand,  the  publisher  of  the  French  "BiograpUe  TTniTcrselle," 
id  to  authors,  from  1811  to  1829,  when  the  great  Cydopndia  was  oom- 
ited,  four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  their  contributions.  Brock- 
as,  the  Leipsio  publisher,  paid  six  thousand  doUars  for  the  articles  in 
3  first  edition  of  his  "  Conversstions-Lexikon."  Pierer,  of  Alten- 
ig,  paid  about  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  writers  of  his  "  Encydo- 
idie."  The  subsequent  editions  of  the  "  Conversations-Lexikon  " 
d  "Encydopeedia"  cost  even  less,  so  far  as  literary  compensation  is 
Qcemed. 

General  von  Boon,  the  distinguished  regenerator  of  the  Prussian 
my,  and  without  whose  eminent  services  the  wonderftU  triumpiis  of 
e  I^ssian  war  of  186S  could  hardly  have  been  achieved,  is  the  author 

a  very  popular  series  of  school  geographies,  on  which  he  has  been  re- 
iving large  copyrights  for  many  years  past.  General  von  Boon  is  a 
ipil  of  Bitter,  the  cdebiated  Prussian  tavani. 

The  two  most  prominent  candidates  for  the  Spanish  throne,  the  Buke 
iMontpensier  and  ex-King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  are  writers  of  consid- 
able  ability.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier  has  written  several  volumes 
'  historical  sketches,  and  published  a  few  essays  In  the  Xmu*  d«  Deta 
iada  and  the  Jottmal  da  Dilate,  under  various  rumtt  de  plmru.  Vtst- 
Band,  the  ex-Eing  of  Portugal,  has  translated  Goethe's  "  Faust "  and 
lakespeare's  "  Hamlet "  into  Portuguese.  He  is  an  excellent  linguist, 
id  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  culture. 

Strasser,  the  Austrian  executioneT,  who  died  lately  at  BrDnn,  in 
oravia,  in  bis  seventieth  year,  has  left  a  volume  of  Memoirs,  which 
•  believed  to  conhun  matter  of  great  interest.  He  it  was  who  stran- 
ed  the  Hungarian  generals  who  were  ordered  to  be  executed  at  Arad, 

1S49,  by  order  of  the  cowardly  and  bloodthirsty  Haynan.  He  exe- 
ted  nearly  two  hundred  persons  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  event- 
llife. 

Bt.  Brown-Sequard,  of  this  country,  who  has  achieved  an  eminent 
potation  for  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  diseases,  iias  ao- 
pted  the  chair  of  Comparative  and  Experimental  Pathology  in  the 
liool  of  Medidne,  Paris.  The  Government  has  decided  to  build  a 
forofotre  for  him  in  the  garden  of  the  HbpUal  det  Cliniqwf,  and  he 
peots  to  enter  upon  the  full  duties  of  his  position  next  November. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  having  heard  that  Gustavo  Freytag,  the  dis- 
iguighed  Ocrman  novelist,  and  author  of  "  Debit  and  Credit,"  "  The 
nt  Manuscript,"  and  other  standard  romances,  was  desirous  of  visit- 
X  the  United  States,  offered  to  intrust  him  with  a  special  diplomatic 
uion  to  Washington,  an  offer  which  Mr.  Freytag  declined. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Golden  Patti  Book,"  which  appeared 
me  time  ago  in  Paris,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  en- 
Bsiaam  with  which  it1:elebrated  the  merits  of  the  little  American  can- 
liice,  excited  some  attention,  it  has  now  been  ascertained,  was  written 
'  no  other  than  her  present  husband,  the  Marquis  de  Caux. 

£ngene  Sue's  posthnmoas  novel,  "  Camilla ;  or,  the  Mysteries  of  the 
tart,"  which  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris,  is  not  considered 
ere  by  any  means  equal  to  the  productions  by  which  he  obtuned  his 

Be. 

In  the  year  1862,  Prince  Napoleon  resolved  to  write  a  history  of  his 
eat  uncle.  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  already  completed  several  chapters  of 
«  first  volume,  when  his  cousin,  the  emperor,  heard  of  it,  and  urged 
m  to  abandon  the  ides.  He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  dissuading 
■  cousin  from  his  purpose. 

Will  it  be  believed!    In  no  country  is  the  retul  book-trade  more 


profitable,  and  are  authors  more  liberally  oompensated,  than  in  Buada. 
If  Hans  Christian  Anderton  were  a  Bnssiaa,  his  "  Fwiy  Tales"  wooU 
have  long  since  made  him  a  rich  man, 

Emile  de  Girardin,  the  great  Parisian  editor,  they  say,  thinks  he  is 
a  by  far  better  dramatist  than  journalist.    At  any  rate  he  would  wUl- ' 
ingly  give  a  great  part  of  his  editorial  fiune  for  the  satis&ction  of  get- 
ting one  of  his  plays  just  onoe  enthusiastically  applauded  at  the  Th^tre 
Fran;u8. 

The  advance  order*  recced  by  the  German  publishers  of  Victor 
Hugo' s  "  L'  Homme  qui  lit "  exceed  very  considerably  those  which  they 
received 'for  their  edition  of  "  Les  Misirables." 

Alexandre  Dumas,  Jr.,  says  that  he  would  never  have  thoiight  of 
writing  so  many  books  and  plays  on  the  subject  of  the  demi-mondt,  had 
not  his  mother,  a  very  bright  and  thoughtful  woman,  urged  liim  to 
do  so. 

Adolp'he  Thiers  has  dietated  all  his  works,  and  never  written  a  sin- 
gle line  of  them,  nor  ever  looked  at  one  of  the  proof-sheets.  His  old 
private  secretary  is  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability,  on  whom  M. 
Thiers  can  perfectly  rdy. 

The  sale  o^  the  first  volume  of  Hesekiel's  "  Bismarck  Book,"  which 
appeared  in  November,  in  Germany,  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any 
popular  German  work  on  history  or  biography  published  since  1851. 

In  the  year  liH  Count  von  Bismarck  translated  the  first  six  books 
of  the  "  .£neid  "  into  blank  verse.  He  has  recently  been  urged  to  pub- 
lish the  work,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  next  fiUl. 

Bossini's  bvorite  book  was  "  Gil  Bias."  He  had  in  his  small  but 
select  library  fiiteen  besutiftally  illustrated  French  and  Italian  editions 
of  that  work. 

The  town  of  Cette,  in  France,  with  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
not  a  single  newspaper  of  any  kind.  In  America,  a  town  of  this  size 
would  have  half  a  dozen,  at  least. 

Faster  Day  was  celebrated  at  Madrid  by  the  administration  of  the 
communion  to  about  fifty  Spanish  Protestants.  Such  an  occurrence  has 
not  token  place  in  Spain  since  the  time  of  Philip  II. 

General  Wilson's  "Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck"  has 
been  translated  into  modem  Greek  by  Professor  George  D.  Canale,  and 
is  announced  for  publication  at  Athens,  Greece. 

Saint-Beuve,  the  French  author  and  academician,  has  been  dropped 
frtim  the  lists  of  guests  that  are  regularly  invited  to  the  court-balls  and 
to  the  Monday  soirees  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

The  wife  of  Proudhon,  the  famous  French  writer  on  political  econ- 
omy, is  living  in  destitute  circumstances  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris. 

Frederick  GerstScker,  the  German  traveller  and  novelist,  has  de- 
clined the  position  of  private  secretary  offered  him  by  Dom  Pedro  of 
Brazil. 


Cl^c  gjtisjemn;. 


ARCHIMEDES,  of  Syracuse,  declared  that,  if  they  would  (^ve  him  a 
fulcrum  and  a  sufficiently  long  lever,  he  would  move  the  world,  but, 
not  knowing  its  weight,  as  we  do  now,  he  could  not  have  formed  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Supposing  that  he  got  his  lever 
planted,  ond  of  suffldent  length  to  be  moved  by  exerting  upon  it  a  pull- 
ing force  of  thirty  pounds.  Had  ho  moved  it  through  ten  thousand  feet 
per  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day,  the  remote  end  of  the  lever  would  have  to 
pass  through  an  arc  which  it  would  take  8  trillions,  774  bUlions,  99i 
millions,  674  thousands,  787  of  etnturict  to  accomplish,  in  order  to  raise 
the  earth  a  single  inch. 

The  vessds  of  the  fleetof  Columbus  which  first  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
were  all  of  small  size,  probably  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  tons' 
burden  each,  and  therefore  not  larger  than  the  American  yachts,  whose 
ocean-race  firom  New  York  to  Cowes  was  regarded  as  an  example  of 
immense  hardihood,  even  in  1867. 

Among  the  many  strange  and  curious  preparations  of  the  remuns  of 
our  fellow-creatures  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  more  remarkaUe 
than  the  dried  heads  of  the  Indians  of  Ecuador.  By  the  great  kindness  of 
Mr.  Jamraoh,  dealer  in  animals,  I  am  now  enabled  to  give  a  drawing  of 
one  of  these  most  interesting  preparations.  It  consists  of  a  human  head 
which  has  by  some  process  or  other  been  shrunk  to  about  the  size  of  a  largo 
orange.  The  features  are  perfect,  the  eyes  are  dosed,  an^  the  eyebrows 
still  remain.    The  lips  are  slightiy  parted,  and  threads  of  colored  cotton 
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lukve  been  intiodn(^  throngh  both  1^,  amiiged  m  as  to  form  a  pendnloua 
tuseL  The  Ikoe  ia  punted  Trith  streaka  of  red,  giving  a  aavage  and  fero- 
cioua  ^>pearanoe.  The  hair  apringa  in  ita  natural  form  ftom  the  forehead. 
Itiapaiteddown  the  middle,  and  then  lUlafiTaoeftiUybaokwaid,  aaaeen 


in  the  engraving.  Thia  hidr  ia  of  a  laven-blaok  color,  vei7  thick,  and 
with  B  much  higher  glosa  npon  it  than  any  human  hair  I  have  ever  aeen 
in  the  ahops  of  London  dealers.  The  total  length  of  thia  hair  ia  twenty 
eight  and  a  half  inohea.  The  meaanrementa  of  the  head  are  aa  follows : 
From  the  roota  of  hair  on  forehead  to  noee,  two  inohea ;  noae  to  chin, 
two  in<^ea ;  ftom  ear  to  ear  (maaaoiing  acroaa  the  noae),  five  inches  ; 
width  of  month,  one  and  a  half  inchea ;  length  of  ear,  one  inch,  Hr.  Ber- 
Jeou,  the  artist  has,  at  my  anggestion,  drawn  a  oatpenter's  rule  by  the 


aide  of  the  head,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  proportionate  aiie  of  di 
most  intereating  preparation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  bnt  that  thia  ia  really  the  skin  HJ 
hair  of  a  human  being.  The  head  ia  perfectly  hollow,  and  the  skia| 
aa  hard  and  about  the  thlfikneea  of  thick  paateboard ;  the  skull  is  ed 
tirely  absent.  No  aeama  are  perceptible  in  the  featurea,  although  s  vi 
may  be  diaoovered  with  the  linger  in  the  thick  akin  which  oarrisa  tt{ 
hur.  The  atory  ia  that  the  whole  akin  of  the  head  is  preaent,  and  tii^ 
it  ia  aimply  ahrunk  to  ita  preaent  aiie  by  aome  proceaa  unknown  to  Sgg 
liah  medical  men.  The  only  way  that  I  can  imagine  it  to  have  baa 
prepared — and  I  have  experience  in  matters  of  thia  kind^-ia  that  tt| 
proceaa  of  slow  and  carefbl  drying  by  hot  aand  waa  adopted ;  but  still  | 
iancy  this  process  would  have  impsired  the  permanent  beauty  of  A( 
hair.  I  can,  however,  I  oonfeaa,  hardly  bring  myaelf  to  believe  but  tU 
a  great  deal  of  dexterity  and  ingeniona  manipulation  haa  been  employaj 
in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  here  deaoribe. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  1861  there  waa  a  head  of  this  kind,  of  whidi  1 
have  a  photograph  ;  the  owner  aaked  me  a  ftbuloua  price  for  it.  AboM 
a  year  since,  I  examined  another  of  theae  heads,  the  property  of  a&ien^ 
kindly  aubmitted  for  my  examination  by  my  next-door  neighbor,  A.  J, 
'BXocL,  Esq. ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Bartlett  lately  had  one  in  hia  poasesscg 
for  a  short  time. 

I  have  no  hiatoty  whatever  of  theae  variable  and  rare  heads,  oA 
am  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  they  are  made  aimply  as  olgeols  of 
onrioaity  for  sale — aa  memoriala  of  deceased  fiienda—aa  trophies  of 
war— or  aa  objects  connected  in  some  way  with  religioua  worahip.  I 
ahould  feel  very  grateM  if  any  of  our  correspondenta  could  give  m 
infonnation  on  the  above  pointa. — /Vomfc  BuetUmd. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OR, 

BY    THE    KING'S    COMMAND. 


BT  rXCXOS   HUGO. 


IV. 


UAOIBTER   ELEOANTIABITM. 

JosiAiTE  had  a  tedions  time  of  it,  this  need  scarcely  be  said. 
;  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  held  a  high  position  in  the  gay  life 
t  London.    Nobility  and  gentry  paid  him  reverence. 

Let  us  record  one  trinmph  of  Lord  David — ^he  dared  to  wear 
h  own  hair. 

The  reaction  against  the  wig  had  begun.  Just  as  in  1824, 
Engene  Deveria  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  let  his  beard 
irow,  in  1702  Price  Deverenx  was  the  first  who  ventured,  imder 
he  pretext  of  the  frizzle  of  the  literati,  to  risk  in  public  his  own 
uii.  To  risk  his  hair  was  almost  to  risk  his  head.  The  indig- 
|stion.wa8  universal,  although  Price  Devereux  was  Viscount 
lereford,  Peer  of  England.  He  was  insulted ;  and  indeed  the 
|iiDg  was  worth  the  penalty.  At  the  very  height  of  the  outcry. 
Lord  David  appeared,  all  at  once,  also  with  his  own  hair  and 
rithont  a  wig.  Such  things  portended  an  end  of  society. 
Lord  David  was  derided  even  more  than  Viscount  Hereford, 
le  stock  to  it.  Price  Devereux  had  been  the  first,  Lord  David 
l)irry-Moir  was  the  second.  It  is  sometimes  more  embarrassing 
0  be  the  second,  than  the  first.  It  demands  less  genius,  but 
nore  courage.  The  first,  intoxicated  with  the  novelty,  may  be 
gDorant  of  the  danger ;  the  second  sees  the  abyss,  and  throws 
umself  into  it.  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  threw  himself  into  this 
ibyss  of  not  wearing  the  wig.  At  a  later  day  they  imitated 
kim ;  they,  had,  after  these  two  revolutionists,  the  audacity  to 
Iress  the  hair;  and  powder  came  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
itance.  • 

To  establish,  in  passing,  this  important  historical  point,  let 
18  say  that  the  rightftd  priority  in  the  war  upon  the  wigs  be- 
longs to  a  queen — Christine  of  Sweden,  who  wore  men's  ap- 
[>arel,  and  showed  herself  in  1680  with  her  natural  chestnut 
liair,  powdered  and  bristling  up  without  aid  of  hair-dresser,  and 
cat  close  to  the  head.  She  had  likewise  "  some  sprigs  of  beard," 
ays  Misson. 

The  Pope  on  his  part,  by  his  bull  of  March,  1794,  had  thrown 
t  dor  on  the  wig,  in  taking  it  firom  the  heads  of  his  bishops 

*  EDtond,  accordmir  to  Act  of  Congiws,  u  tlio  y*K  1889,  by  D.  ArrLvroM  A  Co.,  in  the  ClerfcU 
OSa  of  Ibo  DIattkt  Court  of  tbo  UaltM  SUlM  Ibt  tb<  Sonlbern  Dtitrict  of  Kow  Yoit. 


and  priests,  and  in  ordering  the  men  of  the  church  to  let  their 
hair  grow. 

Lord  David  then  did  not  wear  a  wig,  and  did  wear  calf-skin 
boots. 

These  mighty  deeds  pointed  him  out  for  public  admiration. 

There  was  not  a  club  of  which  he  was  not  the  leader,  not  a 
boxing-match  in  which  he  was  not  wanted  as  referee.  The 
referee  decides  every  thing. 

He  had  drawn  up  the  code  of  rules  of  many  of  the  clubs  of 
high  life ;  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  refined  resorts,  of  which 
one,  the  Lady  Guinea,  still  flourished  in  Pall  Mall,  in  1772.  The 
Lady  Guinea  was  a  club  thronged  by  all  the  younger  members 
of  the  nobility.  They  gambled  there.  The  smallest  stake  was 
a  rouleau  of  fifty  guineas,  and  there  was  never  less  than  twenty 
thousand  guineas  on  the  table.  At  the  elbow  of  each  player 
stood  a  little  table  for  the  cup  of  tea,  and  the  ormolu  bowl 
wherein  was  kept  the  rouleaux  of  guineas.  The  players  wore 
leather  cuffs,  such  as  servants  wear  in  sharpening  knives,  to 
protect  their  laces,  leather  doublets  to  protect  their  rnfis,  and 
on  the  headl  to  shelter  the  eyes,  because  of  the  glare  of  the 
lamps,  and  to  keep  their  locks  smooth,  large  straw  hats  covered 
with  flowers.  They  were  masked,  that  they  might  not  betray 
their  agitation,  especially  at  the  game  of  qninze.  All  wore  their 
cloaks  thrown  backward  over  their  shoulders,  for  luck.  Lord 
David  was  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  the  Surly  Club,  the 
Split-Farthing  Club,  the  Fantasticals  Club,  the  Scratch-Penny 
Club,  the  Sealed  Knot,  a  royalist  Club,  and  to  the  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  founded  by  Swifl:,  in  place  of  the  Rota  founded  by 
Milton. 

Though  a  handsome  man,  he  belonged  to  the  Ugly  Club. 
This  club  was  dedicated  to  deformity.  They  there  incurred  the 
obligation  to  fight,  not  for  a  pretty  woman,  bnt  for  an  ugly 
man.  The  hall  of  the  club  was  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  hideous  people.  Thersites,  Triboulet,  Duns,  Hudibras,  Scar- 
ron ;  over  the  mantel  was  .£sop,  between  two  one-eyed  men, 
Codes  and  Camoens ;  Cooles  being  one-eyed  of  the  right  eye, 
and  Camoens  of  the  lefl;,  each  was  sculptured  on  his  blind  side, 
and  the  two  blind  profiles  were  set  opposite  each  other.  The 
day  that  the  pretty  Madame  Visart  took  the  small-pox,  the  Ugly 
Club  toasted  her.  This  club  yet  flonrished  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  it  had  sent  a  diploma  of  honorary  member- 
ship to  Mirabeau. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  revolutionary  clubs 
had  been  abolished.  They  had  pulled  down,  in  a  little  street 
adjoining  Moorfields,  the  tavern  wherein  were  held  the  sittings 
of  the  CalTs-Head  Club,  so  called  because  on  the  80th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1648,  the  day  when  the  blood  of  Charles  I.  flowed  upon 
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the  sciiffold,  they  had  drank  from  a  calTs  sknll  a  bumper  of  red 
■wine  to  the  health  of  CromwelL 

To  the  repnblican  had  sncceeded  the  monarchical  cinbs. 
They  amused  themsdvea  decently  therein. 

There  was  tlie  She-Romps  CInb.  They  caught  in  the  street 
a  woman,  a  passer-by,  of  the  middle  class,  aa  young  and  as  good- 
looking  as  they  could  get;  they  pushed  her  by  force  into  the 
club,  and  there  made  her  walk  on  her  hands,  her  feet  in  the  ^r, 
her  face  hidden  by  her  drooping  petticoats.  If  she  took  it  in 
dudgeon,  they  lashed  a  little  with  the  riding-whip  that  part 
which  was  not  concealed.  'Twas  her  fault.  The  squires  of  this 
order  of  horse-breaking  called  themselves  "  The  Friskers." 

There  was  the  Sheet-Lightning  Club,  metaphorically  the 
Merry-Dancers.  Negroes  and  whites  danced  here  the  picante* 
and  the  timtirimbat  of  Peru,  notably  the  Mozamala,  the  doxy's 
dance  which  has  its  crowning  feature  in  the  dancing-girl's  sit- 
ting down  on  a  heap  of  meal,  upon  which,  on  rising,  she  leaves 
the  imprint  of  the  Callipyge.  We  may  apply  to  this  spectacle 
the  verse  of  Lucretius — 

Tunc  VentiB  in  8;1t1s  Jnngebat  coipon  amiintiom. 

There  was  the  HeU-Fire  Club,  where  they  played  at  being 
impious.  It  was  a  tournament  of  sacrilege.  Hell  was  here  set 
ap  at  auction  to  the  most  blasphemous. 

There  was  the  Butting  Club,  so  called  because  they  gave 
butts  to  people.  They  picked  out  some  porter,  with  an  im- 
mense brisket  and  an  idiotic  look.  They  offered  him,  and  if 
necessary  they  forced  him  to  take,  a  pot  of  porter  for  allowing 
them  to  give  him  four  butts  in  the  breast,  and  thereupon  they 
laid  their  wagers.  Once,  a  man,  a  heavy  brute  of  a  Welshman, 
named  Gogangerdd,  died  at  the  third  butt.  This  looked  serious. 
There  was  an  inquest,  and  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict — 
"  died  of  expansion  of  the  heart,  caused  by  excessive  drinking." 
Gogangerdd  had  indeed  drunk  a  pot  of  porter. 

There  was  the  Fun  Club.  Fun  is,  like  cant,  like  humor,  an 
exceptional,  untranslatable  word.  Fun  is  to  farce  what  allspice 
is  to  salt.  To  enter  a  dwelling,  smash  the  costly  mirrors,  slash 
tlie  family  portraits,  poison  the  dog,  put  the  cat  in  the  aviary, 
this  was  ctdled  "  cutting  out  a  piece  of  fiin."  To  spread  a  false 
report  of  bad  news  which  should  put.  people  needlessly  in 
mourning,  this  was  fim.  It  was  fun  that  had  cut  a  square  hole 
in  tlie  Holbein  at  Hampton  Court.  Fun  would  have  been 
proud;  if  it  had  broken  off  the  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
Under  James  II.  a  young  lord,  a  millionn^e,  who  had  set  fire 
at  night  to  a  straw -thatched  cottage,  filled  London  with  laughter 
and  was  proclaimed  Kinff  nfFun.  The  poor  devils  of  the  straw - 
thatched  cottage  escaped  in  their  night-dresses.  The  members 
of  the  Fun  Club,  all  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  wandered  about 
London  at  an  hour  when  the  citizens  were  asleep,  took  the  shut- 
ters off  their  hinges,  cnt  the  pipes  of  the  hydrants,  caused  the 
cisterns  to  cave  in,  took  down  the  signs,  laid  waste  the  flower- 
beds, extmgnished  the  street  lamps,  sawed  asunder  the  nuun 
props  of  houses,  broke  the  squares  of  glass  in  the  windows — 
especially  in  the  quarters  of  the  poor.  It  was  the  rich  who 
thus  treated  the  wretched.  That  was  why  no  complaint  was 
possible.  Besides,  there  was  something  comic  in  it  These 
manners  have  not  yet  whoUy  disappeared.  In  different  parts 
of  England  and  of  the  English  possessions,  at  Ouemsey  for  exam- 
ple, from  time  to  time  they  lay  waste  your  house  a  little  at  night, 
break  down  your  fence,  wrench  off  your  door-knocker,  etc.  If 
the  offenders  were  poor,  they  would  be  sent  to  jail ;  but  they  are 
estimable  young  gentlemen. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  clubs  was  presided  over  by  an 
emperor,  who  carried  a  crescent  on  his  forehead,  and  was  called 
"the  Great  Mohock."  The  Mohock  surpassed  the  Fun.  To  do 
harm  for  harm's  sake,  such  was  the  programme.  The  Mohock 
Club  had  this  noble  aim :  to  be  mischievous.  For  fulfilling  this 
duty,  all  means  were  good.  On  becoming  a  Mohock,  you  were 
bound  by  oath  to  do  mischief.  To  do  mischief  at  all  hazards — 
no  matter  when,  no  matter  what,  no  matter  how — was  the 
obligation.    Every  member  of  the  Mohock  Club  was  expected 


to  have  his  special  talent  One  was  a  "  dancing-master,"  that 
is  to  say,  he  made  clodpoUs  frisk  abont,  by  pricking  their  calves 
with  his  sword.  Others  were  skilled  in  "sweating,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  getting  np  a  circle  of  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  rapier  in 
band,  around  some  low  scamp ;  being  surrounded  on  all  sidee,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  scamp  should  not  turn  his  back  npon 
some  one  of  the  party ;  the  gentleman,  npon  whom  he  tamed 
it,  chastised  him  for  it  by  a  pointed  thrust  that  made  him  wheel 
about ;  a  fresh  thrust  in  the  back  intimated  to  the  fellow  that  he 
had  some  sprig  of  nobility  behind  him ;  and  thus,  one  after  an- 
other, each  pricking  in  his  turn.  When  the  man,  girt  in  by  this 
circle  of  swords,  and  all  bloody,  had  sufBciently  pirouetted  and 
danced,  they  had  him  cudgelled  by  their  lackeys,  just  to  change 
the  course  of  his  ideas.  Others  "  stirred  up  the  lion,"  that  ii 
to  say,  laughingly  arrested  a  passer-by,  crushed  his  nose  for 
him  with  the  blow  of  a  fist,  and  plunged  their  two  thumbs  into 
his  two  eyes.  If  the  two  eyes  were  put  out,  they  pwd  him  for 
the  loss. 

Such,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the 
pastimes  of  the  opulent  idlers  of  London.  The  idlers  of  Paris 
had  others.  Monsieur  de  Charolais  fired  off  his  gun  at  a  citi- 
zen on  the  threshold  of  his  own  door.  In  every  age,  yonth 
has  amused  itself. 

Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  carried  into  these  divers  institntiont 
of  pleasure  his  sumptuous  apd  liberal  turn  of  mind.  Like  any 
other  of  his  set,  he  would  gayly  bum  down  a  thatched  wooden 
hut,  and  singe  a  little  those  who  were  within  it ;  but  then  he 
rebuilt  their  cottage  for  them  in  stone.  It  happened  once,  at 
the  She-Romps  Club,  that  he  made  a  couple  of  women  dance 
upon  their  hands.  One  was  a  girl ;  he  gave  her  a  dowry.  The 
other  was  married ;  he  had  her  husband  made  a  chaplain. 

Cock-fights  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  commendable  ]>erfeo- 
tion.  It  was  a  marvel  to  see  Lord  David  dressing  a  cock  for 
the  pit.  Cocks  seize  hold  of  feathers,  as  men  do  of  hair.  Thos 
Lord  David  made  his  bird  as  bald  as  possible.  With  scissors  he 
out  off  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  from  head  to  shoulder 
all  the  feathers  of  the  neck. — So  much  the  less  for  the  enemy's 
beak,  said  he.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  cock's  wings,  and 
trimmed  to  a  point  each  separate  feather,  one  after  the  other, 
thus  garnishing  his  wings  with  pikes. — ^That's  for  the  enemy's 
eyes,  said  he.  In  the  next  place,  he  scraped  the  claws  with  a 
penknife,  sharpened  the  naUs,  set  into  the  mun  spur  a  steel 
blade,  sharp-pointed  and  cutting,  ^ot  over  his  head,  spat  over 
his  neck,  anointed  him  with  saliva,  as  they  used  to  mb  the 
athletes  with  oil,  and  let  him  go,  terribly  got  up,  with  the 
exclamation : — That's  how  a  cock  is  made  into  an  eagle,  and 
how  a  barn-yard  fowl  becomes  a  creature  of  the  mountain  I 

Lord  David  attended  boxing-matches,  and  was,  in  &ct,  their 
living  ordinance.  On  great  occasions,  he  it  was  who  looked  to 
the  planting  of  the  stakes  and  the  stretching  of  tlie  cords,  and 
who  determined  how  many  yards  there  should  be  in  the  square 
bit  of  fighting-ground.  When  he  acted  as  second,  he  followed 
his  man  foot  to  foot,  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  sponge  in  the 
other ;  called  to  him,  "  Strike  fair ! "  suggested  fdnts  to  him ; 
advised  him  when  fighting;  wiped  him  when  bleeding;  picked 
him  up  when  knocked  down ;  took  him  on  his  knees ;  put  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  between  his  teeth ;  and,  from  his  own  mouth, 
filled  with  water,  blew  a  fine  ram  into  his  eyes  and  ears,  whicb 
tends  to  reanimate  the  dying.  When  he  was  umpire,  he  looked 
well  to  the  fairness  of  the  blows ;  forbade  any  one,  be  he  who 
he  might,  except  the  seconds,  assisting  the  combatants;  de- 
dared  the  champion  beaten  who  did  not  place  himself  right 
opposite  his  adversary ;  watched  that  the  interval  between  the 
rounds  did  not  exceed  half  a  minute ;  hindered  stumbling  from 
nnevenness  of  the  ground;  decided  against  him  who  butted 
with  his  head ;  prevented  a  man,  who  had  fallen  down,  beio; 
struck.  All  this  science  did  not  make  a  pedant  of  him,  and  ia 
no  degree  diminished  his  hold  upon  the  people  around. 

It  was  not  when  he  was  the  referee  in  a  fight,  that  the  sun- 
burnt, pimpled,  and  shaggy  backers  of  this  side  or  that  would 
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renture — fbr  the  purpose  of  helping  their  failing  man,  or  of 
upsetting  the  chances  of  a  bet — ^to  climb  over  the  palisade,  to 
eater  witliin  the  enclosure,  to  break  down  the  cords,  to  pull 
np  the  stakes,  or  to  interfere  violently  with  the  fight.  Lord 
David  belonged  to  the  small  namber  of  nmpires,  whom  they 
did  not  dare  to  pommeL 

Nobody  ti-ained  as  he  did.  The  pugilist,  whose  triuncr  he 
oonsented  to  be,  was  sure  to  win.  Lord  David  picked  out  a 
Hercules,  massive  as  a  rock,  tall  as  a  tower,  and  made  of  him  hia 
own  child.  The  problem  was  to  convert  this  homan  rook,  from 
the  defensive,  into  the  offensive  condition.  Therein  he  excelled. 
Once  the  Cyclops  adopted,  he  never  let  him  go.  He  became  a 
wet-nnrse.  He  measured  his  wine ;  he  weighed  his  meat ;  he 
oonnted  his  honrs  of  sleep.  It  was  he  who  invented  that  ad- 
mirable regime  for  a  boxer,  which  has  been  revived  by  Moreley : 
in  the  morning,  a  raw  egg  and  a  glass  of  sherry;  at  noon,  a  leg 
of  mutton  underdone,  with  tea;  at  four  o'clock,  toasted  bread 
and  tea;  in  the  evening  pale  ale  and  toasted  bread.  After 
which  he  undressed  the  man,  shampooed  him,  and  put  him 
to  bed.  In  tLe  street,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  man,  keeping 
all  dangers  out  of  his  way,  runaway  horses,  carriage-wheels, 
drunken  soldiers,  pretty  girls.  lie  had  an  eye  npon  his  virtue. 
This  maternal  solicitude  brought  out  continually  some  new 
gain  in  the  pupil's  education.  He  taught  him  the  blow  with 
the  fist  that  smashes  the  teeth,  and  the  blow  with  the  thumb 
that  knocks  oat  an  eye.    Nothing  could  be  more  touching. 

He  prepared  himself  in  this  fashion,  for  the  political  life, 
to  which  he  mast  be  summoned  at  a  later  period.  It  is  no 
alight  affair  to  become  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  out-of- 
door  exhibitions,  mountebanks  on  show,  the  circus  with  its  rare 
beasts,  the  acrobats'  stage,  scaramouch,  jesters,  farces  in  the 
open  air,  and  all  the  wonders  of  foirs.  The  real  lord  is  he  who 
has  a  smack  of  the  people's  man ;  and  this  is  why  Lord  David 
frequented  the  taverns  and  the  obscure  ooort-yards  of  London 
aad  the  Cinqae  Ports.  So  as  to  be  able,  without  compromising 
bis  rank  in  tiie  White  Squadron,  to  collar  a  top-man  or  a  caulk- 
er, he  put  on  a  sailor's  jacket  when  he  went  into  these  low 
iiaantB.  For  these  transformations  it  was  convenient  for  him 
that  he  did  not  wear  a  peruke,  for,  even  xmder  Lonis  XTV.,  the 
people  stuck  to  their  hair  as  the  lion  to  his  mane.  In  this  style, 
he  was  free.  The  common  people,  whom  Lord  David  encoun- 
tered in  these  gatherings  and  with  whom  he  associated,  held 
him  in  high  esteem,  and  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  lord. 
They  called  him  Tom  Jim-Jack.  Under  this  name  he  was  popu- 
lar, and  a  great  personage  in  this  low  debauchery.  His  descent 
to  their  standard  was  masterly.  On  occasion,  he  used  his  fists. 
This  side  of  hie  refined  life  was  known  to,  and  greatly  appre- 
oated  by.  Lady  Josiane. 


QUKSK    ANKK. 

I. 

Above  this  couple,  there  was  Anne,  the  Queen  of  England. 

Hand  in  glove  with  any  one  was  Queen  Anne.  She  was 
f^y,  kindly,  almost  august  No  one  of  her  good  qualities 
reached  np  to  Victoria;  none  of  her  imperfections  descended 
to  depravity.  Her  embonpoint  was  puffy ;  her  humor  was 
easy ;  her  kindness  was  ill-timed.  She  was  tenacious  and  yield- 
ing. As  a  wife,  she  was  unfaithibl  and  faithful,  having  favorites 
to  whom  she  gave  up  her  heart,  and  a  consort  for  whom  she 
reserved  her  conch.  As  a  OhristiaD,  she  was  a  heretic  and  a 
bigot.  She  had  one  beauty,  the  ftaU  neck  of  a  Niobe.  The  rest 
of  her  person  was  nothing  to  boast  of.  She  was  awkwardly 
eoqnettish,  and  honestly.  Her  skin  was  white  and  fine;  she 
showed  much  of  it.  From  her  came  the  fashion  of  a  collar  of 
large  pearls  fitted  close  to  the  neck.  She  had  a  narrow  fore- 
head, sensual  lips,  fleshy  cheeks,  a  protruding  eye,  short  sight. 
Her  short-sightedness  extended  to  her  wits.  Apart  from  an 
occamonal  outburst  of  joviality  almost  as  oppressive  as  her 


anger,  she  lived  in  a  sort  of  taciturn  grumbling,  and  of  silence 
in  the  dumps.  Words  escaped  her,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
only  to  be  guessed.  She  was  a  compound  of  good  woman  and 
mischievous  devil.  She  liked  surprises,  which  is  thoroughly 
womanish.  Anne  was  a  specimen,  hardly  rough-hewn,  of  tho 
nniversai  Eve.  To  this  rough  draught  had  fallen  the  chance  of 
athrone.   She  drank.    Her  husband  was  a  Dane,  thorough-bred. 

Tory,  she  governed  by  the  Whigs,  femininely,  insanely. 
She  had  fits  of  rage.  She  would  break  things.  No  person 
more  maladroit  in  handling  affairs  of  state.  She  let  events 
slip  through  her  fingers.  All  her  policy  was  cracked.  She  ex- 
celled in  bringing  about  great  catastrophes  from  little  oansei). 
When  moved  by  a  freak  of  authority,  she  used  the  term  "hit- 
ting with  the  poker." 

She  uttered,  with  an  air  of  profound  revcry,  such  phrases  as 
this :  "  No  peer  can  be  covered  before  the  king,  except  Courcy, 
Baron  Xinsale,  peer  of  Ireland."  She  said :  "  It  would  be  un- 
just not  to  have  my  husband  Lord  Admiral,  as  my  father  was." 
And  she  made  George  of  Denmark  High-Admind  of  England, 
and  "of  aU  her  Mivjesty's  Plantations."  She  was  in  a  per- 
petual perspiration  of  peevishness.  She  did  not  express  her 
thoughts ;  she  exuded  them.  In  this  goose  there  was  something 
of  the  sphinx.  She  hod  no  aversion  to  fun,  to  the  farce  that 
is  biting  and  offensive.  If  she  could  have  made  Apollo  hump- 
backed, it  would  have  been  her  delight  But  she  would  have 
left  him  a  god.  Her  ideal  of  benignity  was,  not  to  drive  any 
one  to  desperation,  while  wearying  all  the  world.  She  had 
many  a  crabbed  word,  and  for  little  more  wonld  have  sworn, 
like  Elizabeth.  From  time  to  time  she  took  from  the  man's 
pocket  attached  to  her  petticoat  a  smaU  round  box  in  repotusi 
silver,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  her  portrait  in  profile  between 
the  two  letters  Q.  A.  (Queen  Anne) ;  opened  it,  and  with  the 
tip  of  her  finger  extracted  from  it  a  small  quantity  of  pomatum, 
with  which  ^e  reddened  her  lips.  Then,  having  prepared  her 
mouth,  she  laughed.  She  was  excessively  fond  of  the  flat  gin- 
ger-bread nuts  from  Zealand.     She  was  proud  of  being  fat. 

More  a  Puritan  than  any  thing  else,  she  would  none  the  less 
willingly  have  addicted  herself  to  plays.  She  had  a  fancy  for 
an  Academy  of  Music,  copied  from  that  of  France.  In  1700,  a 
Frenchman  named  Forteroche  desired  to  construct  in  Paris  a 
Royal  Circus,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  which 
scheme  D'Ai^nson  was  opposed.  This  Forteroche  passed  over 
into  England,  and  proposed  to  Queen  Anne,  who  was  for  a 
moment  ci^tivated  by  the  idea,  to  build  in  London  a  theatre 
fitted  with  maohinery,  that  should  be  finer  than  the  French 
King's,  and  have  a  fourth  story  nndergronnd.  like  Louis  XIV., 
she  liked  her  carriage  to  go  at  a  gallop.  Teams  of  horses  and 
relays  sometimes  made  the  journey  from  Windsor  to  London  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


Iir  the  time  of  Anne,  there  could  be  no  assemblage  of  peoplo 
without  permission  from  two  justices  of  the  peace.  A  dozen 
persona  gathering  together,  were  it  to  eat  oysters  and  drink 
porter,  was  a  felony. 

Under  this  reign,  nevertheless  comparatively  a  moderate 
one,  the  press-gang  for  the  fieet  operated  with  extreme  vio- 
lence :  gloomy  proof  that  the  Englishman  is  more  of  a  subject 
than  of  a  citizen.  For  centuries  the  King  of  England  made  use 
therein  of  a  despotic  procedure,  that  gave  the  lie  to  all  the  old 
charters  of  freedom,  and  in  her  exemption  from  which  Franc© 
in  particular  triumphed  and  was  indignant.  What  takes  off  a 
little  from  the  trinmph  is,  that,  in  unison  with  the  press  for  sea- 
men in  England,  there  was  in  France  the  press  for  soldiers.  In 
all  the  large  French  towns,  every  able-bodied  man,  passing 
akmff  the  streets  to  his  business,  was  liable  to  be  forced  by  the 
crimps  into  a  house  called  a  /our.  There  he  was  shut  up  pell- 
mell  with  others.  Those,  who  were  fit  for  service,  were  picked 
out;  and  the  recruiters  sold  these  passers-by  to  ofScers.  In 
1695,  there  were  thirty  of  these /o«r»  in  Paris. 
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The  law8  concerning  Ireland,  emanating  from  Queen  Anne, 
were  atrocious. 

Anne  was  bom  in  1664,  two  years  before  the  Kre  of  Lon- 
don ;  whereupon  the  astrologers  (there  were  some  still,  as  wit- 
ness Louis  XIV.,  who  came  into  the  world  under  the  auspices 
of  an  astrologer,  and  swaddled  in  a  horoscope)  had  predicted 
that,  being  the  elder  sister  of  the  deceased,  she  would  be  Queen. 
She  was  so,  thanks  to  astrology,  and  to  the  Revolution  of  1668. 
She  felt  humiliated  at  having  only  had  Gilbert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  her  sponsor.  To  be  god-daughter  of  the  Pope 
was  no  longer  possible  in  England.  A  simple  primate  is  a 
mediocre  god-father.  Anne  had  to  be  contented  with  one.  It 
was  her  own  fault    "Why  was  she  a  Protestant  \ 

Denmark  had  endowed  her  virginity — virginitat  empta,  as 
say  the  old  letters  patent — with  a  dowry  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  secured  on  the 
b«uliwick  of  WardLnbourg,  and  the  island  of  Fehmam. 

Anne  followed,  without  conditions  and  by  mere  routine,  the 
'  traditions  of  William.  The  English,  under  this  royalty  bom  of 
a  revolution,  had  just  so  much  liberty  as  could  be  secured,  be- 
tween the  Tower  of  London  wherein  they  clapped  the  orator, 
and  the  pillory  wherein  they  dapped  the  writer.  Anne  spoke 
Danish  a  little  for  her  asides  with  her  husband,  and  French  a 
little  for  her  andes  with  Bolingbroke.  Pure  gibberish  the  lat- 
ter; but  it  was,  especially  at  court,  the  grand  English  manner 
of  speaking  French.    There  was  not  a  ian-mot,  save  in  French. 

Anne  paid  great  attention  to  moneys,  particularly  to  the  coin- 
age in  copper,  which  is  of  low  value  and  popular;  she  desired  to 
cut  a  grand  figure  therein.  Six  farthings  were  struck  under 
her  reign.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  three,  she  had  simply  a 
throne  engraved;  on  the  reverse  of  the  fourth,  she  demred  to 
have  a  triumphal  car;  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  sixth,  a  goddess 
holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  an  olive-branch  in  the  other, 
with  the  motto  Bella  et  Pom.  Daughter  of  James  II.,  who  was 
rimple-minded  and  fierce,  she  was  bmtaL 

And,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  gentle  at  heart.  A  contra- 
diction which  is  only  one  in  appearance.  A  fit  of  anger  meta- 
morphosed her.    Heat  up  sugar ;  it  will  boil. 

Anne  was  popular.  England  loves  female  sovereigns. 
Wherefore  t  France  excludes  them.  That  is  one  reason  al- 
ready. Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  no  other.  For  English  his- 
torians, Elizabeth  stands  for  greatness,  Anne  for  goodness.  As 
yon  please.  Be  it  so.  But  there  is  nothing  delicate  in  these 
feminine  reigns.  The  lines  are  heavily  drawn.  It  is  gross 
greatness  and  gross  goodness.  As  for  their  immaculate  virtue, 
whereto  England  clings,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
Elizabeth  is  a  virgin  tempered  by  Essex,  and  Anne  is  a  spouse 
complicated  with  Bolingbroke. 


Ozrs  idiotic  habit  that  peoples  have,  is  attributing  to  the 
king  what  they  do  themselves.  They  fight.  Whose  is  the 
glory?  The  king's.  They  pay.  Whose  the  magnificence? 
The  king's.  And  the  peoples  like  to  be  rich  in  this  fashion. 
The  king  receives  from  the  poor  a  crown-piece,  and  renders 
back  to  the  poor  a  farthing.  How  generous  he  isl  The 
colossal  pedestal  looks  up  to  the  pigmy  superstructure.  How 
tall  the  manikin  isl  He  is  on  my  back.  A  dwarf  has  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  being  higher  than  a  giant;  it  is  to  perch  himself 
upon  the  other's  shoulders.  But  that  the  giant  should  let  him 
do  it,  there's  the  odd  part  of  it;  and  that  he  should  admire 
the  baseness  of  the  dwarf,  there's  the  stupidity.  Human  ingen- 
uousness 1 

The  equestrian  statue,  reserved  for  kings  alone,  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  royalty ;  the  horse  is  the  people.  Only,  the  horse 
transfigures  himself  by  degrees.  At  the  beginning,  he  is  an 
ass ;  at  the  end,  he  is  a  lion.  Then  he  throws  his  rider  to  the 
ground,  and  we  have  1642  in  England,  and  1789  in  France ;  and 
sometimes  he  devours  him,  in  which  case  we  have  in  England 
1649,  and  in  France  1793. 


That  the  lion  can  again  become  a  jackass,  this  is  surprising, 
but  a  fact  It  was  thus  in  England.  The  pack-saddle  of  royid- 
ist  idolatry  was  once  more  put  on.  Queen  Anne,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, was  popular.  What  did  she  to  this  end  ?  Nothing. 
Nothing— tiiis  is  all  that  is  asked  of  England's  sovereign.  He 
receives,  for  this  nothing  at  all,  thirty  millions  of  francs  a  year. 
In  1705,  England,  that  had  only  thirteen  vessels-of-war  under 
Elizabeth,  and  thirty-six  under  James  I.,  could  count  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them.  The  English  had  three  armies :  five  thou- 
sand men  in  Oatalonia,  ten  thousand  in  Portugal,  fifty  thousand 
in  Flanders,  besides  which  they  paid  forty  mUlions  per  annum 
to  monarchical  and  diplomatic  Europe,  a  sort  of  woman  of  the 
town  whom  the  English  people  have  always  had  in  keeping. 
The  Parliament  having  voted  a  loan  of  thirty-four  millions  in 
contingent  annuities,  there  was  crowding  at  the  Exchequer  to 
subscribe  to  it  England  was  sending  a  squadron  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  a  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  under  Admiral 
Leake,  without  reckoning  a  reserve  of  four  hundred  sail  under 
Admiral  Shovel.  England  had  just  amalgamated  Scotland  with 
herself.  It  was  the  period  between  Hochstet  and  Ramillies, 
and  one  of  these  victories  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  other. 
England,  in  drawing  that  net  at  Hochstet,  had  made  prisoners 
of  twenty-seven  battalions  and  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
had  taken  away  a  hundred  leagues  of  country  from  France,  fill- 
ing back,  undone,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine.  England 
was  stretching  a  hand  to  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 
She  was  bringing  in  triumph  into  her  ports  ten  Spanish  ships- 
of-the-Iine,  and  many  a  galleon  freighted  with  gold.  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Straits  were  already  half-surrendered  by  Louis  XFV. ; 
it  was  supposed  that  he  was  about  to  give  up  also  Acadia,  St 
Ohrisiopher,  and  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  would  be  a  bit 
of  too  much  good  luck  if  England  still  left  to  Cape  Breton  the 
King  of  France  fishing  for  cod.  England  was  about  to  impose 
upon  him  the  shame  of  demolishing  himself  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk.  In  the  mean  time,  she  had  taken  Gibraltar,  and 
was  taking  Barcelona.  How  many  great  things  accomplished ! 
How  can  one  help  admiring  Queen  Anne,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  live  in  those  days? 

From  a  certain  point  of  view,  Anne's  reign  seems  to  be  a 
reaction  fW>m  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Anne,  for  a  moment 
parallel  with  that  monarch  in  the  conjuncture  that  is  called  his- 
tory, bears  to  him  a  vague  reflected  resemblance.  Like  him, 
she  figures  in  a  grand  reign.  She  has  her  monuments,  her 
arts,  her  victories,  her  captains,  her  men  of  letters,  her  chest 
for  pensioning  celebrities,  her  gallery  of  masterpieces  side  by 
side  with  her  own  mi^esty.  Her  court  also  assumes  in  regard 
to  her  the  form  of  a  procession,  and  has  its  triumphal  aspects, 
its  order,  its  march.  It  is  a  miniature  copy  of  all  the  great  men 
of  VersMlles,  already  none  too  great.  The  still-life  deception 
is  there ;  let  Ood  »woe  tlte  Queen  !  be  added,  which  might  then 
have  been  borrowed  from  LuUi,  and  the  whole  picture  becomes  ' 
an  illusion.  Not  a  personage  is  wanting.  Christopher  Wren 
is  a  very  passable  Mansard ;  Somers  is  the  equal  of  Lamoignon. 
Anne  has  a  Racine  who  is  Dryden,  a  Boileau  who  is  Pope,  a 
Colbert  who  is  Godolphin,  a  Louvois  who  is  Pembroke,  and  a 
Turenne  who  is  Marlborough — though  you  must  increase  the 
size  of  the  wigs  and  diminish  that  of  the  foreheads.  Altogether, 
it  is  solemn  and  pompous;  and  Windsor,  at  that  epoch,  might 
have  looked  like  a  sham  Marly.  Every  thing,  however,  is 
feminine;  and  the  Father  Tellier  of  Anne  is  called  Sarah  Jen- 
nings. For  the  rest,  a  dawning  of  their  irony — which,  fifty 
years  later,  will  be  philosophy — outlines  itself  in  literature,  and 
the  Protestant  Tartufe  is  unmasked  by  Swift,  just  as  the  Catho- 
lic Tartufe  had  been  denounced  by  Moli&re.  Notwithstanding 
also  that,  at  this  period,  England  quarrels  with  and  defeats 
France,  she  imitates  her  and  profits  by  her  enlightenment ;  it 
is  French  light  that  shines  upon  the  forehead  of  England.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Anne's  reign  should  have  lasted  only  a  dozen, 
years;  otherwise  the  English  might  easily  have  been  persuaded 
to  speak  of  the  age  of  Anne  as  we  speak  of  the  age  of  Lonis 
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XIV.  Anne  comes  to  the  front  in  1702,  when  Louis  XIY.  is 
dedining.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  histoiy,  that  the  rising 
of  this  pale  star  coincides  with  the  setting  of  that  star  of  pnrple, 
and  that,  at  the  instant  when  France  had  her  King  Snn,  Eng- 
land shonid  have  had  her  Qaeen  Moon. 

Another  point  to  be  noted.  Louis  XIV.,  though  they  were 
at  war  with  him,  was  greatly  admired  in  England.  "He  is  the 
king  that  France  wants,"  sud  the  English.  The  Englishman's 
love  for  his  liberty  is  mixed  up  with  a  certun  recognition  of 
another  man's  servitude.  This  kindly  feeling  toward  the  chains 
that  bind  a  neighbor  is  pushed  sometimes  even  to  enthusiasm 
on  behalf  of  a  despot  close  at  hand. 

To  sum  up:  Anne  made  her  people  "happy,"  as  has  been 
said  thrice  over,  and  with  a  gracious  persistence,  on  pages  six 
and  nine  of  his  dedication,  and  page  three  of  his  preface,  by  the 
French  translator  of  Beeverel. 

IT. 

QuEEir  Ainra  had  a  slight  grudge  against  the  Duchess  Jod- 
ane,  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  because  she  found  the  Duchess  Joeiane 
pretty. 

Secondly,  because  she  found  the  Duchess  Josiane's  betrothed 
husband  handsome. 

Two  grounds  for  jealousy  suffice  for  a  woman;  one  alone  is 
enough  for  a  Queen. 

Let  us  add  this.    She  bore  her  malice,  for  being  her  sister. 

Anne  did  not  approve.W  women  being  pretty.  She  oonsid- 
wed  it  detrimental  to  morality. 

As  for  herself  she  was  ugly. 

Not  firom  preference,  however. 

A  part  of  her  religion  grew  out  of  this  ugliness. 

Joaiane,  beautiful  and  philosophic,  troubled  the  Queen. 

For  an  ugly  Queen,  a  pretty  Duchess  is  not  an  agreeable 
astor. 

There  was  another  grievance,  the  improp&r  ori^  of  Jo- 
nane. 

Anne  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Hyde,  simply  a  lady,  legiti- 
mately, but  unfortunately,  espoused  by  James  11.,  when  he  was 
Doke  of  York.  Anne  having  some  of  this  inferior  blood  in 
her  veins,  felt  as  though  she  were  only  half  royal;  Josiane, 
bronght  into  the  world  altogether  irregularly,  made  more  oon- 
fipicnons  the  mischance — less  in  itself  bat  real— of  the  Queen's 
birtL  The  ofbpring  of  a  misallianoe  saw  without  pleasure, 
act  fiir  from  herself,  the  offspring  of  bastardy.  There  was 
herein  a  disobliging  resemblance.  Josiane  had  the  right  to  say 
to  Anne:  "My  mother  is  just  as  good  as  yotirs."  At  court  this 
was  not  said;  but,  evidently,  it  was  thought.  It  was  annoying 
for  the  royal  m«gesty.  Why  this  Joeianef  How  came  she  to 
think  of  being  bom!  Of  what  use  is  a  Josiane?  Certain  re- 
ktionships  are  belittiing. 

Nevertheless,  Anne  bore  herself  pleasantly  toward  Josiane. 

Perh^s  she  might  have  loved  her,  if  they  had  not  been 
asters. 

VI. 

BABKILPHKDBO. 

It  is  useftil  to  know  what  people  are  about,  and  it  is  wise  to 
keep  an  eye  on  them  to  some  extent 

Josiane  caused  Lord  David  to  be  watched  a  little  by  a  man 
of  her  own,  in  whom  she  had  confidence,  and  whose  name  was 
Barkilphedro. 

Lord  David  prudently  caused  Josiane  to  be  observed  by  a 
man  of  his  own,  of  whom  he  was  sure,  and  whose  name  was 
Barkilphedro. 

Queen  Anne,  for  her  part,  secretiy  kept  herself  informed 
of  the  acts  and  movements  of  the  Duchess  Josiane,  her  bastard 
sister,  and  of  Lord  David,  her  ftature  brother-in-law  in  a  leil- 
handed  way,  by  a  man  of  her  own,  on  whom  she  could  fully 
rely,  and  whose  name  was  Barkilphedro. 

This  Barkilphedro  had  his  fingers  on  these  keys,  Josiane, 


Lord  David,  the  Queen.  One  man  between  two  women  1 
What  modtdations  were  possible !  What  an  amalgamation  of 
souls  I 

Barkilphedro  had  not  always  occupied  this  splendid  position 
for  whispering  into  three  ears. 

He  was  an  old  servant  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  had  Eumed 
at  being  a  man  of  the  church,  but  had  fidled.  The  Duke  of 
York,  a  Prince  in  England  and  in  Borne,  made  up  of  kingly 
Popery  and  legal  Anglicanism,  had  his  Catholic  household,  and 
his  Protestant  household,  and  might  have  promoted  Barkil- 
phedro in  the  one  or  the  other  hierarchy,  but  that  he  did  not 
think  him  Catholic  enough  for  an  almoner  or  Protestant  enotigh 
for  a  chaplain.  So  that  Barkjlphedro  found  himself,  between 
these  two  religions,  with  his  soul  on  the  fioor. 

This  is  not  a  bad  position  for  certain  souls  of  a  reptile  na- 
ture. 

There  are  some  roads  that  can  only  be  travelled,  crawling 
on  the  belly. 

An  obscure,  but  nutritious,  domestic  service  was  for  some 
time  the  sole  subsistence  of  Barkilphedro.  Service  is  some- 
thing, but  he  wanted  power  in  addition.  He  was  about  to  reach 
it,  possibly,  when  James  II.  fell.  All  had  to  be  begun  over 
again.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  imder  William  IH.,  an 
awkward  fellow,  who  had  in  his  siT'le  of  reigning  a  prudery 
which  he  mistook  for  integrity.  Barkilphedro,  his  patron 
James  having .  been  dethroned,  did  not,  all  at  once,  come  to 
rags.  A  certidn  something,  that  survives  fallen  monarohs, 
nourishes  and  sustains  for  a  whUe  their  parasites.  The  remain- 
der of  the  exhaustible  sap  keeps  alive,  for  two  or  three  days,  at 
the  ends  of  the  limbs,  the  leaves  of  the  uprooted  tree ;  then 
suddenly  the  leaf  grows  yellow  and  dries  up,  and  so  does  the 
courtier. 

Thanks  to  that  embalming  called  legitimacy,  the  prince  him- 
seUI  though  fallen  and  cast  quite  away,  holds  on  and  maintains 
himself;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the  courtier,  who  is 
far  more  dead  than  the  king.  The  Mug  down  there  is  a  mtimmy ; 
the  courtier  up  here  is  a  phantom.  It  is  an  extreme  emaciation, 
to  be  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Accordingly,  Barkilphedro  became 
a  starveling,    llien  he  adopted  the  literary  profession. 

But  he  was  driven  out  even  of  the  kitchens.  Sometimes  he 
did  not  know  where  he  should  sleep.  "  Who  shall  take  me  from 
this  sleeping  out  of  doorsfsaid  he.  And  he  struggled  on. 
All  that  is  touching  in  patience  imder  adversity  he  exhibited. 
He  had,  moreover,  the  talent  of  the  little  insect  tree-borer,  that 
knows  how  to  bore  upward  from  below.  In  profiting  by  the 
name  of  James  II.,  his  memories,  his  constancy,  his  kindness 
of  heart,  etc.,  he  had  bored  his  way  up  to  the  Duchess  Jo- 
siane. 

Joraane  took  a  liking  to  this  man  of  wretchedness  and  wit, 
two  things  that  moved  her.  She  presented  him  to  Lord  Dirry- 
Moir,  gave  him  lodgings  in  the  servants'  quarters,  attached  him 
to  her  household,  was  kind  to  him,  and  sometimes  even  spoke 
to  him.  Barkilphedro  was  no  longer  cold  or  hungry.  Josiane 
thee'd  and  thon'd  him.  It  was  the  fashion  for  great  ladies  to 
thee  and  thou  literary  men,  who  permitted  it.  The  Marquise 
de  Mailly  received,  lying  in  bed,  Roy  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
and  stud  to  him — "It  is  thou  that  hast  written  L'Annie  6a- 
lante?  Good-morning."  At  a  later  period  the  men  of  letters 
returned  the  theeing  and  thoning.  The  day  came  when  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  said  to  the  Duchess  de  Rohan : 

"  Art  thou  not  La  Ohabot? " 

As  for  Barkilphedro,  to  be  thee'd  and  thou'd  was  a  triumph. 
He  was  intoxicated  by  it.  He  had  aspired  to  this  contemptu- 
ous familiarity. 

—  Lady  Josiane  thees  and  thous  me  I  said  he  to  himself. 
And  he  rubbed  his  hands  together. 

He  took  advantage  of  this  theeing  and  thoning  to  gain 
grotmd.  He  became  a  sort  of  famUiar  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  Jodane,  never  annoying  her,  quite  imperceived ;  the 
duchess  wotild  almost  have  changed  her  chemise  before  him. 
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■arkilpliedro  hart  t»;inf'  „;. 
way  |)<>iDt.  Thj  -iiiiittr- 
.;  1.0  ilie  qu"e;i   ii«  n  piece 


All  tills,  however,  ••■ .    .'ff   •    ■■; 
■  isition.    A  ducliess    .. 
'.oan  gallery  that  dii.  i. 
•>.  work,  was  a  failure. 

One  day  Barkilplicor.i  said  to  Josiaiio: 
— Would  your  Graco  make  my  fortune? 

—  What  dost  thou  wish  ?  asked  Josiane. 

—  Employment. 

—  Employment!  for  thee ! 

—  Yes,  Madam. 

—  What  an  idea  that  thon  shonldst  ask  for  employment  I 
Thou  art  good  for  nothing. 

—  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask  for  it 
Josiane  laughed. 

—  Of  all  the  occupations  for  which  thon  art  not  fit,  which 
dost  thou  desire  ? 

—  That  of  uncorker  of  the  bottles  of  the  Ocean. 
Josiane  laughed  the  louder. 

—  What  is  that?    Thon  art  quizzing  me. 

—  No,  Madam. 

—  I  will  ainnso  myself  ijith  answering  thee  seriously,  said 
the  duchess.    What  dost  thon  wish  to  be?    Say  it  agun. 

—  Uncorker  of  the  bottles  of  the  Ocean. 

—  AH  ia  possible  at  court.  Is  there  such  an  office  as 
that? 

—  Yes,  Madam. 

—  Teach  me  something  new.    Go  on.  * 

—  There  is  such  an  office. 

—  Swear  it  to  me  upon  the  soul  that  thou  hast  not 

—  I  swear  it. 

—  I  don't  believe  thee. 

—  Thanks,  Madam. 

—  Then  thou  wouldst —  ?     Begin  over  agun. 

—  Unseal  the  bottlee  of  the  sea. 

—  That  is  an  office  which  ought  not  to  fatigue  thee.  It  is 
like  currycombing  the  Bronze  Horse. 

—  Almost. 

—  Nothing  to  do.  It  is  indeed  a  place  that  suits  thee. 
Thou  art  fit  for  that. 

—  You  see  that  I  am  fit  for  something. 

—  Ah !  there,  thou  art  making  fan.  There  is  really  such  an 
office? 

Barkilphedro  assumed  an  attitude  of  the  most  respectful 
gravity. 

—  Madam,  you  have  an  august  fiither,  James  II.,  King,  and 
an  Ulustrions  brother-in-law  George  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Your  father  has  been,  and  your  brother-in-law  is, 
Ix>rd  High  Admiral  of  England. 

—  Are  these  the  novelties  that  thou  wast  going  to  teach 
me  ?    I  know  all  this  quite  as  well  as  thyself. 

—  But  here  is  something  your  Grace  does  not  know.  There 
are  in  the  sea  three  kinds  of  things — ^those  which  are  .st  the 
bottom  Derelict,  those  which  fioat  on  the  water  Flotsam,  and 
those  which  the  waves  cast  upon  the  land,  Jetsam. 

—What  else? 

—  These  three  things.  Derelict,  Flotsam,  and  Jetsam,  belong 
to  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

—  What  else? 

—  Your  Grace  understands? 

—  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

—  AU  that  is  in  the  sea,  that  it  swtdlows  np,  that  floats  upon 
it,  and  that  it  throws  upon  the  strand,  all  belongs  to  the  Ad- 
miral of  England. 

—  All.     Very  well.    Go  on. 

—  Except  the  sturgeon,  which  belongs  to  the  king. 

—  I  should  have  thought,  said  Josiane,  that  all  this  belonged 
to  Neptune. 

—  Neptune  is  an  idiot  He  has  lost  it  all.  He  has  let  Eng- 
land take  the  whole  of  it. 

—  Finish  thy  recital 


Prizes  of  the  sea  is  the  name  ^ven  to  these  things  picked 


up. 


—  Be  it  so. 

—  The  store  is  inexhaustible.  There  is  alwa.ys  somethiug 
floating  about,  something  cast  ashore.  This  is  the  contribution 
of  the  sea.    The  sea  pays  tribute  to  England. 

—  I  gladly  consent.    But  conclude. 

—  Your  Grace  understands  that  this  habit  of  the  Ocean  has 
created  a  bureau. 

—  Where  is  it? 

—  At  the  Admiralty. 

—  What  bureau  ? 

—  The  bureau  of  the  prizes  of  the  sea. 

—  Very  well. 

—  The  bureau  is  divided  into  three  offices,  Derelict,  Flotsam, 
Jetsam ;  and  for  each  office  there  is  an  office-holder. 

—  And  then — 

—  A  ship  in  the  open  sea  would  communicate  something  to 
the  land — that  it  is  sailing  in  such  a  latitude,  that  it  has  just 
encountered  a  marine  monster,  that  it  is  in  sight  of  a  coast,  that 
it  is  in  distress,  that  it  is  going  to  capsize,  that  it  is  a  total  loss, 
etcetera;  the  captain  takes  a  bottle,  puts  inside  the  scr«^  of 
paper  on  which  he  has  written  what  be  had  to  say,  seals  it  np, 
and  throws  the  bottle  into  the  sea.  If  the  bottle  goes  to  the 
bottom,  this  concerns  officer  Derelict ;  if  it  floats,  this  concerns 
officer  Flotsam ;  if  it  is  carried  ashore  by  the  waves,  this  con- 
cerns officer  Jetsam. 

—  And  thon  wouldst  be  officer  Je^am? 

—  Exactly. 

—  And  this  is  what  thou  callest  being  oncorker  of  the  bot- 
tles of  the  Ocean  ? 

—  Because  there  is  such  an  office. 

—  Why  dost  thon  desire  this  place  more  than  the  other 
two? 

—  Because  it  is  vacant  at  this  moment. 

—  In  what  consist  its  duties? 

—  Madam,  in  1598,  a  bottle  tarred  over,  which  had  been 
found  by  a  conger-eel  fisherman,  in  the  quicksands  of  the  strand 
of  Epidinm  Promontorinm,  was  carried  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  a  parchment  which  was  drawn  from  the  bottle  gave  infor- 
mation to  England  that  Holland  had  taken  possession,  withont 
saying  any  thing  about  it,  of  an  unknown  country.  Nova  Zem- 
bla ;  that  this  occupation  had  occurred  in  June,  1696 ;  that  in 
this  country  the  discoverers  had  been  devoured  by  the  bears; 
and  that  their  manner  of  passing  the  winter  had  been  written 
down  on  a  paper  enclosed  in  a  musket-case,  han^ng  np  in  a 
chimney  of  the  wooden  building  erected,  and  left  on  the  island 
by  the  Hollanders,  who  were  all  dead ;  and  that  this  chimney- 
was  made  of  a  cask  with  the  heads  knocked  ont,  built  in  tbe 
roof. 

—  I  understand  but  little  of  thy  rigmarole. 

—  Be  it  so.  Elizabeth  understood  it.  One  country  more 
for  Holland  was  one  country  less  for  England.  That  a  bottle 
had  imparted  the  information,  was  thought  a  very  important 
matter.  And  from  that  day  the  order  was  issued,  that  whoever 
should  find  a  sealed  bottle  on  the  sea-shore  should  carry  it  to 
the  Admiral  of  England,  under  pain  of  tlie  gallows.  The  admi- 
ral detailed  an  officer  for  opening  these  bottles,  who  communi- 
cated their  contents  to  her  Mtyesty,  when  there  was  occasion 
for  it 

—  Do  these  bottles  often  come  to  the  Admiralty? 

—  Rarely.  But  this  is  of  no  moment.  The  office  exists^ 
It  has  assigned  to  it  a  chamber  and  lodging  at  the  Admiralty. 

—  And  this  way  of  doing  nothing,  what  do  they  pay  for  it? 

—  A  h{mdred  guineas  a  year. 

—  And  thou  annoyest  me  for  that? 

—  It  is  the  means  of  living. 

—  like  a  beggar. 

—  In°a  manner  becoming  to  people  of  my  class. 

—  A  hundred  guineas,  it  is  a  mere  pufFI 
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—  What  supports  yon  for  a  minnto  supports  us  for  a  year, 
08  fellows.    This  is  the  advantage  of  being  poor. 

—  Thou  shalt  have  the  place.  Eight  days  afterward,  thanks 
to  the  good-will  of  .Josione,  thanks  to  the  position  of  Lord  David 
Dirry-Moir,  Barkilphedro,  saved  henceforth,  rescued  from  the 
precarious,  placing  his  foot  upon  solid  ground,  lodged,  his  ex- 
penses paid,  salaried  with  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Admiralty. 

VII. 

BABKILPHEDKO   SHOWN  UP. 

Three  is  one  thing  that  never  fails — that  is  ingratitude. 
Barkilphedro  was  not  wanting  herein. 
Having  received  so  many  acts  of  kindness  from  Lady  Josiane, 
naturally  he  had  but  one  thought — that  of  avenging  himself  for 
them. 

Let  us  add  that  Josiane  was  prettj-,  great,  young,  rich, 
powerful,  illustrious;  and  that  Barkilphedro  was  ugly,  squat, 
old,  poor,  dependent,  obscure.  It  was  matter  of  urgent  neces- 
aty,  that  he  should  avenge  himself  for  that  also. 

When  one's  whole  being  ia  darkness,  how  shall  one  pardon 
such  brilliancy  of  light? 

Barkilphedro  had  but  one  thing  in  his  favor,  a  big 
beHy. 

A  big  belly  is  accepted  as  the  sign  of  a  benevolent  disposi- 
tion. But  the  belly  aggravated  Barkilphedro's  hypocrisy.  For 
this  man  was  a  sad  reprobate. 

What  was  Barkilphedro's  age  ?  Any.  The  age  necessary 
for  the  matter  in  hand.  He  was  old  in  wrinkles  and  gray  hair, 
and  yonbg  in  elasticity  of  mind.  He  was  alert  and  heavy,  a 
monkeyish  hippopotamus.  Royalist,  certainly ;  republican, 
who  knows?  Catholic,  perhaps;  Protestant,  beyond  a  doubt. 
For  the  Stuarts,  probably ;  for  the  house  of  Brunswick,  unde- 
niably. To  be/ar  avails  nothing,  unless  at  the  same  time  one 
may  be  agaimt.    Barkilphedro  practised  this  wisdom. 

The  oflSce  of  "  uncorker  of  the  bottles  of  the  Ocean  "  was 
not  so  absurd  as  Barkilphedro  had  seemed  to  make  it  out. 
The  reclamations,  which  to-day  we  should  call  declamations, 
of  Garcie-Ferrandez  in  his  Ocean  Chart  against  the  spoliation 
of  stranded  vessels,  called  the  EigTit  of  Wreck,  and  against  the 
pillage  of  waifs  by  the  people  of  the  coast,  had  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England,  and  had  brought  about  this  improvement  for 
the  shipwrecked — ^that  their  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  instead 
of  being  stolen  by  the  ooutitry-folk,  were  confiscated  by  the 
Lord  Admiral. 

All  the  rubbish  cast  up  by  the  sea  on  the  English  coast, 
merchandise,  hulls  of  ships,  bales,  boxes,  etc.,  belonged  to  the 
Lord  Admiral ;  but,  and  herein  came  to  light  the  importance  of 
the  position  sought  by  Barkilphedro,  the  floating  bottles  contain- 
ing messages  or  other  information  attracted  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Admiralty.    Shipwrecks  constituted  one  of  the  grave 
concerns  of  England.    Navigation  being  its  life,  shipwreck  was 
its  peculiar  care.    The  English  waters  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  disquietude.    The  little  glass  bottle  thrown  to  the  waves 
from  a  foundering  vessel  bore  a  supreme  token,  precious  in 
every  point  of  view.    Token  of  the  ship,  token  of  the  crew, 
token  of  the  spot,  the  hour  and  the  manner  of  the  shipwreck, 
token  of  the  winds  that  had  buffeted  the  vessel,  token  of  the 
corrents  that  had  borne  the  floating  fla.sk  ashore.    The  oflJce 
that  Barkilphedro  filled  has  been  abolished  more  than  a  cen- 
tary ;  but  it  was  really  a  useftal  one.    The  last  incumbent  was 
Williajn  Hnssey,  of  Dodington  in  Lincolnshire.    The  man  who 
lield  this  oflSce  was  a  sort  of  reporter  of  the  affairs  of  the  sea. 
All  the  close  and  sealed-np  vases,  bottles,  flasks,  jars,  thrown 
upon  the  English  shore  by  the  tide,  were  sent  to  him  ;  he  alone 
'  had  the  right  to  open  them  ;  he  was  the  first  to  learn  the  secret 
thej  contained ;  he  classified  and  labelled  them  in  his  registry ; 
the  phrase  to  lodge  a  paper  at  the  regittry,  yet  in  use  in  the 
Ohannel  Islands,  has  this  derivation.    Indeed,  a  precaution  had 
heen  taken  in  the  matter.    No  receptable  could  be  unsealed  and 


uncorked,  except  in  presence  of  two  sworn  officials  of  the  Admi- 
ralty bound  to  secrecy,  who  signed,  jointly  with  the  incumbent 
of  the  Jetmm  office,  the  record  of  the  opening.  But  these 
sworn  officials  being  held  to  secrecy,  it  resulted  that  Barkilphe- 
dro had  a  certain  discretionary  latitude ;  it  depended  upon  him. 
up  to  a  certain  point,  whether  a  fact  should  be  suppressed  or 
brought  to  light. 

The  fragile  waifs  were  far  from  being,  as  Barkilphedro  had 
told  Josiane,  unfrequent  and  inconsiderable.  Now  they  reached 
the  land  in  good  time,  and  again  after  some  years.  This  de- 
pended on  the  winds  and  currents.  This  custom  of  throwing 
bottles  to  the  waves,  like  that  of  votive  pictures,  has  gone  a 
little  into  disuse ;  but,  in  these  religious  days,  all  who  were 
about  to  die  freely  transmitted  in  this  manner  their  latest 
thought  to  God  and  man;  and  sometimes  these  missives  of  the 
deep  abounded  at  the  Admiralty.  A  parchment  kept  at  the 
chateau  of  Audlyene  (old  spelling),  and  annotated  by  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  High  Treasurer  of  England  under  James  I.,  st^es 
that,  in  the  year  1615  alone,  fifty-two  tarred  gourds,  bladders, 
and  the  like,  making  mention  of  ships  in  disaster,  had  been 
reported  and  entered  upon  the  register  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral. 

Service  at  court  is  like  a  drop  of  oil  that  continually  goes 
on  spreading  itself  Thus  it  is  that  the  porter  gets  to  be  a 
chancellor,  and  the  ostler  gets  to  be  Lord  High  Constable. 
The  special  officer,  who  filled  the  place  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained by  Barkilphedro,  had  been  habitually  a  confidential  per- 
son. Elizabeth  had  so  wished  it.  At  court,  confidence  mean> 
intrigue,  and  intrigue  means  promotion.  This  functionary  had 
ended  in  being  a  person  of  some  consequence.  He  was  a  clerk, 
and  took  rank  immediately  after  the  two  grooms  of  the  Almo- 
ner. He  had  admission  to  the  palace,  although  we  should  add 
that  it  was  called  the  "humble  entry,"  humilis  introitus,  and 
even  to  the  bedchamber.  For  the  usage  had  been  that  he 
should  inform  the  royal  person,  when  the  thing  was  worth  the 
trouble,  of  these  picked-up  objects,  often  very  curious  things, 
wills  of  dying  people,  farewells  waved  to  one's  native  land,  reve- 
lations of  barratry  and  offences  against  maritime  law,  legacies 
to  the  Crown,  etc. ;  so  that  he  kept  up  a  communication  be- 
tween his  registry  and  the  Court,  and  rendered,  from  time  to 
time,  an  account  to  his  Mi^esty  of  this  unsealing  of  unlucky 
bottles.    It  was  the  dark  bureau  of  the  Ocean. 

Elizabeth,  who  spoke  Latin  with  facility,  asked  Tamfeld,  of 
Coley  in  Berkshire,  the  Jetsam  officer  of  his  time,  when  be  hud 
brought  to  her  one  of  these  old  papers  cast  up  by  the  sea — 
Quid  mihi  aeribit  Neptuntuf  What  does  Neptune  write  to 
me? 

The  boring  had  at  last  been  finished.  The  little  tree-borer 
had  succeeded.  Barkilphedro  approached  the  person  of  th« 
Queen. 

It  was  all  he  desired. 

To  make  his  fortune? 

Not  at  all. 

To  pull  down  that  of  others. 

Happiness  far  greater. 

There  is  enjoyment  in  mischief. 

It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  have  a  vague  but  implacable 
desire  for  mischief,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  it.  Barkilphedro 
had  this  tenacity. 

The  idea  held  him  with  the  grip  of  the  bull-dog's  month. 

It  gave  him  a  sombre  satisfaction  at  heart  to  feel  himself 
relentless.  Let  him  but  have  a  victim  in  his  fangs,  or  the  cer- 
tainty of  doing  evil  in  his  heart,  and  he  wanted  nothing 
more. 

He  shivered  contentedly,  in  the  hope  that  other  people  were 
cold. 

There  is  opulence  in  being  wicked.  Such  a  man,  though  we 
may  think  him  poor,  and  he  is  so,  indeed,  has  all  his  wealth 
in  malignity,  and  likes  it  so.  All  is  in  the  contentment  one 
possesses.    To  do  a  bad  turn — it  is  the  same  thing  with  doing 
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a  good  torn — is  more  than  money.  Hard  on  the  safferer, 
happy  for  the  doer.  Oatesby,  the  accomplice  of  Gny  Fawkee 
in  the  papist  Gunpowder  Plot,  said :  "  Let  me  only  see  Parlia- 
ment blow  up,  with  its  fonr  feet  in  the  air.  I  woold  not  ex- 
change that  for  a  million  sterling." 

What  was  this  Barkilphedro!  AU  that  was  little  and  all 
that  was  terrible.    An  envious  man. 

Envy  is  always  fonnd  at  conrt. 

Court  abonnds  in  sance-boxes,  in  people  out  of  work,  in 
rich  idlers  famishing  for  gossip,  in  searchers  for  needles  in  hay- 
stacks, in  dealers  in  wretchedness,  in  biters  bit,  in  sprightly 
fools  who  hare  the  talk  of  an  envioos  man  in  request. 

What  a  refreshing  thing  is  the  evil  that  one  says  of  others  I 

Envy  is  good  material  for  making  a  spy. 

There  is  a  subtle  analogy  between  this  natural  passion,  envy, 
and  this  social  function  of  playing  the  spy.    The  spy  conducts 
the  sport  on  behalf  of  others,  like  the  dog ;  the  envious  man 
hunts  on  his  own  account,  like  the  cat. 
''A  ferocious  myself  is  the  substance  of  the  envious  manT 

For  his  other  qualities,  Barkilphedro  was  prudent,  secretive, 
adhesive.  He  held  on  to  every  thing,  and  busied  himself  with 
his  hatred.  An  inordinate  baseness  implies  an  inordinate  van- 
ity. He  was  liked  by  those  whom  he  amused,  and  hated  by 
others ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  being  disdained  by  such  as 
hated  him,  and  scorned  by  such  as  liked  him.  He  was  under 
perfect  self-control.  AU  his  antagonisms  bubbled  up  noiselessly 
in  his  vengeful  submission.  He  was  indignant — as  if  scoundrels 
had  that  right  I  He  was  silently  a  prey  to  the  fhries.  To  swal- 
low every  thing  was  his  talent.  He  had  secret  internal  rages, 
frenzies  of  concealed  passion,  of  dark  and  smothered  flames, 
which  no  one  perceived ;  his  was  a  fiery  soul  that  consumed  its 
own  smoke.  The  surface  smiled.  He  was  obliging,  earnest, 
facile,  good-tempered,  complaisant.  No  matter  to  whom,  no 
matter  where,  he  bowed.  He  swayed  to  the  ground  at  a  puff 
of  wind.  What  a  source  of  fortune  it  is  to  have  a  reed  for  the 
spinal  column  1 

These  secretive  and  venomous  creatures  are  not  so  rare  as 
one  might  suppose.  We  live  with  them  gliding  about  all  around 
us.  Why  these  hurtful  beings?  Baffling  question  1  The 
dreamer  is  constantly  propounding  it  to  himself,  and  the  think- 
er has  never  answered  it.  Hence  the  sad  look  of  the  philoso- 
pher, forever  fixed  on  that  mountain  of  shadows  which  is  his 
destiny,  and  from  the  top  of  which  the  colossal  spectre  of 
evil  lets  fall  handfhls  of  serpents  upon  the  earth. 

Barkilphedro  had  an  obese  body  and  a  lean  visage.  His 
trunk  was  heavy,  and  his  face  bony.  He  had  short,  fiirrowed 
finger-nails,  knotty  fingers,  flat  thumbs,  coarse  hair,  a  consider- 
able space  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  the  forehead  of  a 
murderer,  wide  and  low.  His  half-opened  eye  concealed  the  in- 
significance of  his  look,  under  bushy  eyebrows.  His  nose,  long, 
pointed,  crooked,  and  flabby,  extended  nearly  to  his  month. 
Barkilphedro,  suitably  dressed  as  a  Boman  emperor,  would  have 
slightly  resembled  Domitian.  His  rusty  yellow  countenance 
looked  as  if  modelled  of  a  viscous  paste ;  his  inmiobile  cheeks 
resembled  putty ;  he  had  all  manner  of  ugly,  furrowed  wrin- 
kles ;  his  jaw  was  massive,  his  chin  heavy,  his  ear  vulgar.  In 
repose,  seen  in  profile,  the  upper  lip  was  raised  at  an  angle,  so 
as  to  disclose  two  teeth.  These  teeth  seemed  to  look  at  yon. 
The  teeth  looked,  even  as  the  eye  bit. 

Patience,  temperance,  faith,  reserve,  moderation,  suavity, 
diffidence,  sweetness,  polish,  sobriety,  chastity,  finished  and 
rounded  off  Barkilphedro.  He  calumniated  these  virtues  in 
possessing  them. 

Barkilphedro  very  soon  got  a  footing  at  conrt. 

vm. 


At  conrt,  yon  may  gain  a  fboting  in  two  ways.    In  the 
clouds,  you  are  august ;  in  the  wind,  yon  have  power. 


In  the  former  case,  you  hail  from  Olympns ;  in  the  second, 
from  the  wardrobe. 

He  who  is  of  Olympus  has  only  the  thunderbolt ;  he  who  is 
of  the  wardrobe  has  the  police. 

The  wardrobe  contains  all  the  instrnments  of  authority, 
and  sometimes — for  it  is  triutorons— of  vengeance.  Nero 
happened  to  die  in  one.  It,  then,  bears  a  less  decent 
name. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  so  tra^c  It  is  there  that  Alb€- 
roni  admires  Yend6me.  The  wardrobe  becomes  readily  a  place 
of  audience  for  loyal  personages.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
throne.  Louis  XTV.  receives  therein  the  Dnchew  of  Burgun- 
dy ;  Philip  V.  therein  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  queen.  The 
priest  penetrates  there.  The  wardrobe  is  sometimes  a  branch 
establishment  of  the  confessionaL 

This  is  why  there  are  fortunes  in  low  conditions  at  ooort. 
Nor  are  these  the  smallest. 

If  you  would  he  great,  under  Louis  23.,  be  Pierre  de  Bohan, 
Marshal  of  France ;  if  you  would  have  influence,  be  Oliver  le 
Daim,  barber.  I^  under  Marie  de  M^ois,  yon  would  be  glo- 
rious, be  Sillery,  ohanoellor ;  if  you  wonld  be  of  importance,  be 
La  Hannou,  chambermaid.  If  you  would  be  iUustrious  under 
Louis  XV.,  be  Ohoiseul,  minister;  if  yon  wonld  be  redoubtable, 
be  Lebel,  valet.  Given  Louis  XIY.,  Bontemps  who  made  his 
bed  for  him  was  more  powerful  than  Lonvois  who  made  him 
his  armies,  and  Turenne  who  made  him  bis  victories.  Take 
away  Father  Joseph  fVom  Richelien,  and  behold  Bioheliea 
almost  empty.  He  has  mystery  on  Us  nde  at  least  His 
scarlet  eminence  is  superb;  bis  gray  enunence  is  terrible. 
To  be  a  worm — what  force  I  All  the  Narvaez,  blended  with 
all  the  O'Donnells,  do  less  work  than  one  Sister  Patro- 
oinio. 

For  instance,  the  condition  of  this  power  is  littleness.  If 
you  wonld  remain  strong,  remain  insignificant.  Be  nothing  at 
all.  The  serpent,  coiled  up  in  repose,  typifies  at  once  the  in- 
finite and  zero. 

One  of  these  reptile  fortunes  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Barkil- 
phedro. 

He  had  trailed  himself  just  where  he  wished. 

Flat  creatures  enter  everywhere.  Lonis  XIV.  had  bugs  in 
his  bed,  and  Jesuits  in  his  political  machine. 

Of  incompatibility,  not  a  bit. 

In  this  world  every  thing  is  pendulum.  To  gravitate  is  to 
oscillate.  One  pole  must  have  the  other.  Francis  I.  must 
have  Tribonlet ;  Louis  XV.  must  have  Lebel.  There  exists  a 
deep-rooted  affinity  between  this  extreme  of  height  and  this 
extreme  of  abasement 

It  is  the  abasement  that  directs.  Nothing  is  easier  of  oosn- 
prehension.    He  who  is  below  pulls  the  strings. 

No  position  more  convenient. 

You  are  the  eye,  and  you  have  the  ear. 

You  are  the  eye  of  the  government. 

You  have  the  ear  of  the  king. 

To  have  the  king's  ear,  is  to  draw  and  undraw,  at  yottr 
own  fancy,  the  bolt  of  the  royal  conscience,  and  to  cram  into 
this  conscience  just  what  yon  please.  The  king's  mind  is  yoor- 
onpboard.  If  yon  are  a  rag-gatherer,  it  is  the  basket  at  your 
back.  The  ear  of  kings  does  not  belong  to  kings,  which  is  the 
reason  why,  in  short,  these  poor  devils  are  but  slightiy  respon- 
sible. He,  who  is  not  master  of  his  thought,  is  not  master  of 
his  action.    A  king — ^he  obeys. 

What? 

Some  wicked  soul  or  other,  that  from  outside  buzzes  in  his- 
ear.    Rueful  fly  of  perdition ! 

This  buzzing  exercises  sway.    A  reign  is  a  dictation. 

The  loud  voice  is  the  sovereign ;  the  low  voice  is  the  aov-, 
ereignty. 

Those  are  the  tme  historians,  who,  in  a  reign,  can  distin- 
gnish  this  low  voice,  and  hear  what  it  breathes  into  the  loud 
voice. 
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THE     WOMAN     OF     BUSINESS. 

A  SOTML. 
BT  THE  jlDTBOR  OF  "  TEB  B^CBEIOB  OT  THK  ALBAHT." 

CHAPTER  VL-IHPOSinONS  KSO  SXACnONS. 

ALEXAKDEB  was  the  very  ambassador  to  send  to  a  damsel  in 
distress.  He  had  spirits  enough  to  cheer  a  bevy  of  ladies  in 
tribolatioii.  Thongh  he  had  studied  liard,  there  iras  no  sign  of  the 
desk  or  a  trait  of  bookishness  about  him;  yon  might  have  fancied 
he  was  bred  in  a  deer-forest,  or  brought  up  for  a  dragoon.  He  was 
too  firee  from  foppery  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  lady's  man,  but  in 
competition  for  lady's  favor  he  would  haye  been  a  formidable  antago- 
nist to  nine-tenths  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  May  Fair. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Hiss  Evelyn  had  interested,  if  not 
fascinated  him,  too,  as  well  as  Woodville ;  indeed  much  more,  for 
Woodville  was  chiefly  touched  by  her  distress  and  filial  affection, 
but  Alexander  was  attracted  also  by  the  stronger  traits  of  her  char- 
acter. Then,  as  he  had  none  of  his  friend's  oddities  or  weaknesses, 
her  piercing  eye  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  could  meet  undaunted  the 
penetrating  glances  before  which  the  sensitive  Woodville  quailed.  She 
might  look  Uirongh  and  through  him,  if  she  thought  it  worth  the  trouble. 
He  certainly  decided  right  when  he  decided  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
honis,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  making  him  doubly  agreeable  in 
the  lady's  eyes,  for  it  saved  her  from  the  difficulty  she  really  felt, 
daring  as  she  was,  about  placing  that  big  bundle  of  papers  in  his 
hands.  It  was  lying  on  Mr.  Evelyn's  table,  nicely  tied  up,  when 
Alexander  entered,  and  the  red  tape  caught  his  eye  immediately. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  repeat  the  encouraging  message 
which  Woodville  had  given  him,  and  Alexander's  voice  was  as  cheery 
»A  his  countenance ;  his  voice  and  smile  together  were  like  a  merry 
marriage-bell  on  a  bright  May  morning.  In  a  moment  he  made  Miss 
Kvelyn  feel  that  she  had  no  reason  to  be  so  dejected  as  she  visibly  was. 

"  I  have  really  been  very  uneasy,"  she  said, "  and  I  cannot  tell  yon 
how  deeply  indebted  I  feel  to  your  friend." 

"  He  is  very  happy,"  said  Alexander,  with  a  little  exaggeration, 
"to  be  able  to  be  of  any  use  to  your  father  by  remaining  here; 
and  not  to  be  behind  him,  I  hope.  Miss  Evelyn,  you  will  believe  that 
it  will  make  me  equally  happy  to  be  of  any  service  in  my  power  to 
him  At  Turin  or  elsewhere.  I  hope  you  will  be  perfectly  frank 
with  me." 

Whether  stars  can  sing  or  not,  eyes  can  dance ;  at  least.  Miss 
Evelyn's  certainly  did  at  this  cordial  speech.  At  the  same  time  she 
blushed  slightly,  hesitated  a  little,  looked  thoughtful,  and  smiled  agun 
brighter  than  ever  before  she  answered. 

"  I  wiZZ  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Alexander — so  frank  as  even  to 
confess,  what,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  had 
intended  to  tax  your  kindness  before  yon  proffered  it ;  but  I  do  hope 
you  will  impute  it  all  to  my  anxiety  about  my  father,  I  .am  sure  you 
win.  I  dare  say  yon  have  observed  how  little  fit  he  is  for  business, 
even  when  he  is  in  health ;  his  tastes  don't  lie  in  that  way  at  all ;  busi- 
ness crushes  him,  and  when  there  are  papers  to  be  read,  and  studied, 
and  digested,  they  make  him  positively  ill." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,"  said  Alexander ;  "  a  man  with 
your  father's  tastes  would  digest  the  Bodleian  library  easier  than  those 
few  documents  which  I  see  lying  on  the  table." 

"  Those  few  documents ! "  cried  Miss  Evelyn,  her  eyes  dancing 
ag^n.  "  Oh,  but  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  call  them  so,  for  they 
are  the  very  papers  I  refer  to ;  I  was  so  afraid  they  would  frighten  yon 
— ^they  are  not  so  few,  I  assure  you,  but,  at  all  events,  they  are  a  moun- 
tain to  my  poor  iather." 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  moimtiun  f  " 
said  Alexander, 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  think  I  can ;  at  least  I  will  try." 
Then  she  told  him  a  short  story  of  a  matter  which  had  long  been 
in  dispute  between  one  of  the  Vandois  pastors  and  the  Fiedmontese 
(tovemment  about  a  site  for  a  school ;  it  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  litigation,  but,  though  the  law  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
pastor,  there  were  still  difficulties  with  the  Government.  The  Eng- 
Hsh  minister  at  Turin  was  as  friendly  as  possible,  but  indeed  she  fan- 
cied he  was  not  much  more  given  to  papers  than  her  father ;  at  least 
Tear  after  year  had  passed,  and  interview  after  interview,  papers  and 
letters  always  multiplying,  and  nothing  was  done.  This  year  a  fresh 
crop  of  documents  had  turned  up,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  to  have  another 


interview  with  the  envoy,  about  the  result  of  which  he  was  sanguine ; 
but  he  no  sooner  resumed  the  study  of  the  papers,  to  rei^h  his 
memory  and  put  them  in  order,  than  he  caught  that  provoking  cold, 
and  the  case  was  in  imminent  danger  of  lying  over  for  another  twelve- 
month. 

"  Bat  remember,"  she  added,  "  yon  must  see  Mr.  Eglamour,  the 
nunister,  himself;  it  won't  do  to  see  any  of  the  attaches ;  when  once  a 
thing  gets  into  the  chancery  of  a  legation,  there  is  an  end  of  it" 

"  Or  rather,  perhaps,  no  end  of  it,"  said  Alexander,  "  as  in  an- 
other Chancery  with  which  I  am  better  acquainted.  Is  the  minister 
friendly?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly ;  and  he  is  a  cleverish  man  enough,  only  not 
paperish,  any  more  than  my  father.  He  would  rather  read  one  of 
Mademoiselle  Scuderi's  folio  romances  than  a  protocol  or  a  page  of  a 
blue-book." 

"  The  matter  ought  not  to  be  very  unmanageable,  as  the  legal  obsta- 
cles have  been  got  rid  oC" 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Alexander,  I  often  think  it  would  be  clear  enough 
— only  for  the  papers." 

"  That  is  highly  probable,"  siud  Alexandec,  laughing. 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"My  caliche  is  at  the  door." 

"  This  is  parting  very  soon,"  she  said,  placing  the  documents  in 
his  hands;  "but  indeed  we  shall  never  forget  your  kindness.  You 
will  return  here,  I  presume,  to  rejoin  Mr.  Woodville  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  promise  myself  that  pleasure,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
will  be  possible.    My  friend  has  arranged  to  meet  me  at  Turin." 

"  Betum  if  you  can ;  if  not,  I  must  only  trust  that  we  may  meet 
again.  I  have  written  a  few  letters  for  yon  to  our  friends  in  the  Val- 
leys ;  one  is  to  the  pastor  of  Bobbio,  a  fine  old  man,  and  a  great 
friend  of  ours.  I  do  hope  you  will  go  there,  and,  if  you  do,  you  will 
be  sure  to  see  a  charming  boy  in  wBom  we  are  greatly  interested,  an 
orphan,  and  namesake  of  the  famous  Amaud,  whom  you  heard  my 
father  speak  of.  He  is  a  noble  little  fellow;  and,  if  you  see  him,  yon 
won't  forget  to  give  him  my  love.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alexander — ^thank 
yon  again  and  agun." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  cordially,  not  the  least  sentimentally,  and 
cordially,  not  sentimentally,  Alexander  returned  its  warm  pressure. 
While  her  hand  was  still  in  liis,  though  it  was  but  for  an  instant,  she 
looked  thoughtful,  as  if  she  had  something  still  to  say,  and  scrupled 
to  say  it 

"  Is  there  any  thing.  Miss  Evelyn  ?   Be  frank  with  me  to  the  last" 

"I  will,"  she  replied,  resolutely;  "there  i»  something  else,  but 
indeed  it  is  not  much.  At  one  of  the  inns  which  you  will  probably 
stop  at,  my  stupid  maid  left  a  little  book  behind  her — you  won't 
laugh  at  me  ? — an  account-book,  in  green  leather,  labelled  with  the 
word  Bobbio.  Pray  inqnire  for  it,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the  post,  if 
you  find  it" 

They  parted,  to  meet  again,  but  not  for  a  very  long  time,  and  under 
greatly  altered  circumstances. 

Alexander  returned  to  his  own  apartment  to  say  adieu  to  Wood- 
ville. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  cried  the  artist,  with  both  arms  raised,  like 
Dominie  Samson  uttering  his  familiar  exclamation,  when  he  saw  in 
one  of  his  friend's  hands  the  bundle  of  papers,  while  the  other  was 
full  of  letters. 

"  It  out-herods  Herod,  does  it  not  ?  "  said  Alexander,  diverted  be- 
yond measure  at  his  friend's  horror.  "But  Fm  off;  take  care  of  the 
old  genUeman,  study  the  young  lady,  find  out  all  about  them,  and  take 
the  likeness  for  me,  if  not  for  yourself." 

"  Deuce  take  me,  if  I  do,"  cried  Woodville,  knuckling  the  table 
when  his  friend  was  gone.  "  I  hope  Miss  Evelyn  has  found  out  by 
this  time  that  it  was  well  she  had  not  the  Leone  d'Oro  all  to  herself." 

But  his  friend's  composure  was  contagious,  he  got  calmer  pres- 
ently. Poor  Woodville,  when  his  fits  of  irritability  were  over,  was 
painfully  conscious  of  his  infirmity,  and  greatly  envied  Alexander 
that  happier  temperament  of  his  which  takes  life,  like  a  bride,  for 
better,  for  worse,  surmounts  obstacles  by  facing  them  with  a  light 
heart,  and  on  which  responsibilities  sit  as  lightly  as  on  a  railway 
director. 

As  he  saw  very  little  now  of  the  lady — she  spent  so  much  of  her 
time  in  her  father's  room — the  artist's  opportunities  of  studying  her 
character  were  slight  in  proportion,  and  the  littie  occurrences  of  the 
day  seemed  always  to  be  throwing  cross-lights  upon  it    One  of  these 
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incidents  might  easily  tiare  led  to  sometliing  unpleasant,  if  not  an  ac- 
tual rupture,  if,  fortunately,  Hannah  had  not  acted  the  part  of  a  buffer 
and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  collision. 

The  young  lady,  being  very  exact  herself,  had  already  been  pro- 
voked by  Woodville's  medical  directions,  thinking  them  much  too 
Tague,  but  she  bad  taken  care  not  to  let  him  see  how  his  loose  practice 
displeased  her.  The  night,  however,  before  the  doctor  came,  Mr. 
Kvelyn  was  to  take  a  few  drops  of  some  sedative  tincture  or  another 
to  compose  bim  to  sleep,  if  sleep  refused  to  come  of  itself.  On  this 
occasion  Morpheus  was  obstinate  and  would  not  come,  so  Miss  Evelyn 
sent  her  maid  to  Woodville's  room  to  know  how  many  drops  were  to 
be  taken. 

"  Four  or  five,  or  six,  according  to  circumstances,"  replied  Wood- 
ville,  through  the  door ;  for  he  was  just  stepping  into  bed.  In  a  min- 
ute Hannah  was  back  again.  Her  mistress  begged  to  know  how  many 
drops  exactly. 

"  Five,  then,"  cried  Woodville,  impatiently,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  candle  out ;  "  five,  in  a  glass  of  water." 

He  had  scarcely  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  when  there  was  another 
tapping,  to  know  what  sort  of  glass  he  meant. 

He  now  bounced  out  of  bed,  and  it  was  only  a  wonder  that  in  his  ex- 
citement he  did  not  open  the  door  and  complete  his  orders  in  his  night- 
gear,  but  he  had  just  calmness  enough  left  to  spare  Hannah's  bashful- 
ness  so  severe  a  trial.  His  commotion  was  only  apparent  in  the  tone 
with  which  he  answered — 

"five  drops  in  a  wine-glass  of  water.  I  hope  you  understand 
that?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  novo  I  do,"  replied  Hannah,  as  she  ran  away. 

"  Impertinent  hussey  t "  he  growled,  as  he  groped  his  way  back  to 
bed,  which,  as  usual,  he  did  not  effect  without  upsetting  his  table  with 
the  candlestick  and  every  thing  else  that  was  on  it  But  it  was  with 
the  mistress  he  was  enraged,  and^e  was  profane  enough  to  call  her  a 
pert  minx  and  a  presumptuous  chit  of  a  girl  twenty  times  over  before 
he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  young  lady  had  the  good  feeling  to  apolo- 
gize, but  it  was  for  her  maid  ! 

"  What  a  cunning  little  thing  you  are ! "  thought  Woodville ;  but 
he  was  not  the  less  disarmed,  and  obliged  to  refrain  from  the  rub  he 
had  resolved  to  give  her. 

Perhaps  something  in  his  face  told  her  that  he  had  been  offended, 
for  she  quickly  added : 

"  I  know  you  'take  me,  Mr.  Woodville,  for  a  very  dry,  precise, 
raatter-of-fact,  methodical  sort  of  a  person ;  and,  indeed,  perhaps  I  am ; 
but  my  father  is  partly  to  blame,  for  be  is  just  the  reverse,  he  has  not 
a  notion  of  order  or  regularity ;  so  I  have  to  do  all  the  precision,  as 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  to  do  all  the  politeness  when  she  travelled  with  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  then,  you  must  know,  I  was  actually  educated  for  an 
old  maid,  by  a  worthy  aunt  of  mine,  who  was  one  herself,  and  nothing 
less  than  a  piece  of  clock-work  in  petticoats.  My  father  used  to  say 
that  her  heart  was  a  pendulum,  and  he  was  sure,  if  her  hands  were 
measured,  one  would  be  found  long  and  the  other  short,  like  the 
hands  of  a  watch.  It  was  the  same  excellent  woman  who  taught  me 
figures,  the  accomplishment  you  heard  my  father  joking  about  the 
other  night." 

"  And  a  very  valuable  one  it  is,"  said  Woodville. 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  she  replied,  "  when  it  is  the  only  accomplishment 
a  poor  girl  has.  But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Woodville,  I  believe  I  have 
a  grain  of  romance  in  me,  after  all." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have,"  said  the  artist,  and  he  was  really  sincere  in 
saying  it. 

"  At  least  I  have  my  dreams  and  fancies  like  other  people,  and  I 
would  be  80  glad  to  tell  you  one  of  them,  if  you  will  take  me  out  on 
the  water  for  an  hour ;  my  father  is  disposed  to  sleep,  and  I  want  a 
little  fresh  air." 

"  You  do  indeed,"  said  Woodville,  feelingly,  for  be  saw  she  was 
looking  pale  and  worn  with  the  confinement  and  anxiety.  "  An  hour 
on  the  water  will  do  you  good." 

She  ran  away  to  put  on  her  things,  but  ran  back  in  a  moment,  and 
said,  in  her  prettiest,  winningest  way — 

"  Would  it  be  taxing  you  too  much  to  ask  you  to  make  a  sketch 
for  me — ever  so  rough  a  one  ?  " 

It  was  not  a  very  heavy  taxation.  Woodville  promised  to  do  his 
best,  and  went  for  his  sketch-book  while  she  was  putting  on  her 
things,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  paddling  on  the  lake. 


"  You  muat  know,"  sdd  the  lady,  beginning  the  conversation,  "  I 
have  a  fancy  of  old  standing,  at  least  as  old  as  my  acquaintance  with 
Orta ;  I  might  almost  call  it  a  plan.  My  fancy  is,  to  build  myself 
some  day  or  another,  when  I  get  tired  of  the  world,  a  cottage,  or  a 
chUet,  or  a  house  of  some  kind  or  other,  on  this  dear  little  lake,  and 
I  want  you  to  sketch  the  spot  for  me  {W>m  the  water,  for  I  have  actu- 
ally made  up  my  mind  where  it  is  to  be." 

The  artist  smilel,  and  Miss  Evelyn  directed  the  boatman  to  the 
proper  point  of  view. 

"  Salvator  himself  could  not  have  chosen  better,"  sud  Woodville, 
when  they  reached  it 

"  And  the  view  it  commands  is  no  less  fine,  I  assure  yon ;  that  is 
the  great  point" 

Woodville  did  a  thing  of  this  kind  rapidly.  The  sketch  was  made 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  he  promised  to  put  in  the  details  and  do  tbe 
coloring  before  he  left  Orta. 

"  And  pray  consider  for  me,"  she  said,  "  what  aort  of  a  bonae  it 
ought  to  be,  to  suit  the  scenery." 

"  Does  your  romance  really  go  to  the  length  of  a  cottage  f  "  said 
Woodville. 

She  laughed,  and  replied,  "  Well,  indeed,  perhaps  it  had  better  be 
a  viUa." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  artist  to  himself,  and  then  told  her  that 
he  thought  a  villa  would  be  the  correct  thing,  as  they  were  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 

Without  his  pencil  he  would  have  been  badly  off  during  the  many 
solitary  hours  he  had  now  on  his  hands.  Notwithstanding  his  peevish 
vow,  after  finishing  the  sketch  for  Miss  Evelyn  and  putting  in  the  villa, 
ho  took  her  likeness,  as  his  friend  had  requested. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  wayside  picture,  it  was  not  so  moch  a  sketch 
of  what  she  then  was,  as  of  what  be  ima^ned  she  would  be  in  the 
lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  develop  the  opening  girl  into  the  full-blown 
woman.  He  speculated  on  the  changes  which  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
would  probably  make;  he  made  the  nose  more  commanding,  he 
rounded,  solidified,  and  doubled  the  chin,  he  amplified  the  bust,  and 
the  result  was  a  fair  and  portly  lady,  stately  and  independent  rather 
than  haughty,  and  fit  to  be  the  centre  of  life  and  activity  to  a  goodly 
family  or  a  large  estate.  The  eyes  were  his  great  embarrassment,  and 
if  he  could  with  propriety  have  made  one  sentimental  and  the  other 
calculative  he  would  have  done  it  As  it  was,  he  could  only  compro- 
mise between  a  sparkle  of  romance  and  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  A  touch  here  and  a  touch  there  made  the  poetical  or  the 
speculative  expression  alternately  prevail  It  was  wonderful  what 
changes  of  character  Miss  Evelyn's  countenance  underwent  according 
to  the  artist's  mood,  often  influenced  by  his  last  interview  with  her. 
In  fact,  the  expression  of  the  eyes  was  stiU  unsettled  when,  to  his  in- 
expressible relief,  the  doctor  from  Milan  came. 

To  increase  bis  satisfaction,  he  found  in  him  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  he  had  quite  forgotten,  of  his  medical-student  days.  They 
agreed  to  dine  together,  and  Woodville  had  now  the  opportunity  be 
so  much  desired  of  learning  something  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  history. 

FOR  RICHER— FOR  POORER. 

THE  great  Rnrasoy  wedding  had  been  followed  by  nnlooked- 
for  consequences.  Who  could  have  supposed  tliat,  in  less 
than  five  years,  the  young  gentleman  and  the  young  lady,  who, 
on  that  occasion,  figured  as  bridegroom  and  as  bride,  would 
have  been  strikinp;  about  in' deep  waters,  struggling  for  lifel 
Why,  it  seemed  as  if  the  newspapers  would  never  have  done 
discussing  the  bridal  gifts  and  festivities.  They  had  a  way  of 
talking  freely  about  such  matters  in  the  public  prints  in  those 
days,  but  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  Jane  really  furnished  the 
reporters  with  lists  of  the  articles  of  her  trovtteau,  or  that 
she  had  an  inventory  taken  of  the  presents  sent  to  her  from 
good  friends,  far  and  near.  I  knew  it  was  a  custom  which  pre- 
vailed quite  extensively — somehow  every  thin^  got  into  the 
papers — ^but  Miss  Barnard  was  not  a  vulgar  person,  the  love 
given  her  was  more  precious  than  gold  tmd  diamonds,  and,  I 
think,  it  must  have  pained  her  when  they  were  brought  forward 
so  conspicuously  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  her  mar- 
riage. 
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The  day  on  which  be  married  Jane  Barnard  was  a  great  day 
to  Philip  Rumsey.  She  was  the  topmost  spray  of  an  old  family 
tree  which  had  been  noted  long  for  loftiness.  That  he,  a  poor 
artist,  should  have  been  encouraged,  by  any  circumstances,  to 
tell  Jane  that  he  loved  her,  would  never  cease  to  be  a  wonder 
to  himself.  But  he  was  wishing  heartUy,  within  the  five  years 
spoken  of,  that  he  had  never  found  the  courage  to  tell  it.  It  is 
often  so  with  us ;  the  good  fortune  which  we  would  secure  at 
the  cost  of  life,  proves,  when  we  have  it  at  a  price  somewhat 
less,  more  than  we  can  manage,  or  make  use  of. 

It  was  because  his  pictures  did  not  sell,  and  he  had  counted 
on  their  selling.  Philip  had  not  failed  to  tell  Jane,  at  the  out- 
set, that  his  fortune  consisted  in  his  canvas,  paints,  and  brushes. 
She  had  thought,  and  said,  that  no  better  fortune  was  to  be 
asked  than  lay  in  tliem.  If  such  a  one,  and  such  another,  re- 
ceived twenty  thousand  dollars  for  vastly  inferior  pictures,  who 
would  venture  to  say  what  he  might  not  receive  ?  Jane's  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm  were  the  finest  tribute  Rumsey  had  ever 
received,  and,  while  receiving  it,  he  thought,  with  infinite  scorn, 
on  scrubby  critics,  and  that  Public,  the  patron  who  might  in- 
terfere with  his  fate. 

Bat,  after  a  lapse  of  five  disappointing  years,  the  aspect  of 
things  had  greatly  changed. 

As  soon  as  it  began  to  look  as  though  Philip  and  Jane  might 
depend  on  him  to  any  serious  degree,  Mr.  Barnard,  the  venera- 
ble father  of  Miss  Jane,  made  it  evident  to  the  pair  that  such 
dependence  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  And,  to  convince  them 
of  his  earnestness,  he  shoved  them  off,  by  considerably  lessen- 
ing the  allowance  which  hitherto  he  had  granted  them. 

His  manner  of  doing  this  made  it  very  evident  that  he  was 
disgusted  with  his  son-in-law.  Indeed,  he  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  if  Philip  was  not  able  to  support  his  wife,  her  fa- 
ther would  take  her  home  again ;  but,  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be 
with  the  understanding  that  tlie  separation  between  them  was 
a  final  one. 

'  It  was  at  this  crisis,  as  it  might  be  called,  when  Jane  had 
indignantly  refused  her  father's  offer,  that  her  husband  began 
to  borrow  money  here  and  there,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery 
that  his  credit  was  good.  Thus,  for  a  time,  all  went  smoothly 
with  them,  and  the  wife,  not  knowing  what  good  fortune  had 
befallen  them,  satisfied  that  money  was  forthcoming  when 
needed,  talked  about  her  husband,  and  thought  about  liim,  with 
the  pride  one  feels  in  the  success  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
She  especially  experienced  sensations  of  triumph  when  she 
spoke  of  Mr.  Rumsey  to  her  father,  and  quoted  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  good  authorities  of  hia  genius  and  skill.  The  old 
gentleman  had  never  been  a  patron  of  art,  and  had  no  reply  to 
make  to  this  talk ;  the  only  thing  that  he  could  say  to  the 
purpose  was,  that,  if  Rumsey  could  support  his  family  by 
his  profession,  it  would  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  them  all 
aronnd. 

For  a  year  after  Philip  had  made  the  discovery  about  his 
credit,  all  went  well  with  our  friends — so  well  that  the  little 
lines  of  worry,  which  had  now  and  then  appeared  on  Jane's 
fece,  and  threatened  permanence,  entirely  disappeared.  Philip 
worked  with  unflagging  diligence  in  his  studio,  concealing  his 
desperation  so  well,  that  his  wife  had  only  the  diligence  to  dis- 
turb her.  When  she  expostulated,  he  said,  "  These  are  my  best 
days.  I  must  work  while  the  sun  shines  " — but,  poor  fellow, 
he  was  thinking  that  the  sun  would  never  come  out  of  the  cloud 
and  strike  the  fog  which  environed  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
bappy  in  his  work ;  but  if  he  had  dared  to  touch  on  that  point 
in  the  hearing  of  any  mortal,  he  would  have  made  a  dismal 
revelation.  And  yet  his  condition  was  blissful,  as  he  perceived, 
when  compared  with  that  to  which  he  was  reduced  as  soon 
as  his  creditors  began  to  exhibit  anxiety  in  regard  to  their 
loans.  One  of  these,  suspecting  the  state  of  affairs  because 
Philip  avoided  him,  began  to  be  very  pertinacious ;  and  Philip, 
of  course,  resented  that.  Jane  had  been  building  so  confidently 
on  her  husband's  success  and  fame  during  this  year,  that  she 


bravely  endeavored,  in  her  ignorance,  to  stay  this  rising  trouble 
— vainly,  of  course — since  there  is  but  one  way  of  ridding  your- 
self of  a  pertinacious  dun,  and  that  is,  by  paying  hira  what  you 
owe. 

Dismayed  by  her  lack  of  success,  fighting  in  the  dark  as  she 
was,  the  wife's  attitude  toward  her  husband  was  one  of  en- 
treaty. "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Philip,  don't  fail !  "  she  seemed  to 
say. 

The  appeal,  based  on  loyal  confidence,  had  its  effect  on  him. 
Not  a  pleasing  effect.  Philip  was  so  disgusted  at  his  inability 
to  control  Fortune  and  command  her  favors,  that  the  next  friend 
who  asked  for  the  payment  of  what  he  owed  excited  all  the 
ferocity  that  was  in  him,  and,  mild  man  though  he  was,  he  had 
enough  of  "  forest  ranger  "  in  him  to  make  his  creditor  indig- 
nant when  he  made  it  manifest.  Thns  he  lost  a  friend,  and  the 
loss  embittered  him. 

And  so  matters  went  on;  it  seemed  inevitable  that  they 
should  go  from  bad  to  worse,  till  there  was  perfect  chaos  and 
ruin. 

Philip  had,  of  course,  real  ability  as  an  artist.  I  say,  ofcowrte, 
because  he  had  already  accomplished  what  is  never  accomplished 
without  ability,  he  had  found  an  enthusiastic  and  proud  ad- 
mirer in  his  wife,  and  thoroughgoing  abuse,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent blame  and  praise,  of  critics.  But  the  progress  ho  was  mak- 
ing answered  as  poorly  his  expectations  as  it  answered  his 
needs.  He  bad  calculated  on  high  flights  before  he  had  tested 
his  power  to  run  well.  Such  skill  as  he  had  up  to  this  time  ex- 
hibited was  the  skill  which  may  be  acquired  withont  the  exercise 
of  great  patience.  He  despised  plodding,  not  knowing  what  he 
did.  One  wonid  have  been  slow  to  predict  for  him  the  joy  of 
the  adventurous  explorer  who  finds  the  oasis  in  the  desert,  be- 
cause it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  keep  to  the  forest  borders, 
rather  than  strike  out  boldly  across  the  sands  for  the  promised 
land.  Plodding  is  the  sacrifice  which  genius  devoutly  offers  to 
the  great  God-power — in  despising  it,  Philip  of  course  knew  not 
what  he  did.  Perhaps  the  excessive  praise  of  well-meaning 
but  not  «over-wise  friends,  when  he  was  quite  young,.prai3e  so 
lavishly  bestowed  that  the  doing  of  what  men  call  a  "  great 
work  "  would  hardly  have  justified  it,  fostered  his  self-conceit 
to  a  degree  that  no  amount  of  success  would  have  surprised  or 
even  satisfied  it. 

So  here  he  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  harboring  this 
Ishmaelitish  notion  that  he  was  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated, and  that  he  was  in  the  world  too  soon,  and  going  to  prove 
a  failure  because  there  was  no  demand  for  really  good  pictures. 

He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  gloom  and  awaited  eclipse  in 
silence,  and  it  came  with  a  rapidity  on  which  even  he  had  not 
calculated.  Thus,  a  picture  on  which  he  had  lavished  months 
of  labor  was  sent  from  the  exhibition  walls  to  an  auction-room, 
and  there  sold  for  seventy-five  dollars.  It  was  enough  to  make 
any  sane  man  mad. 

Mr.  Green's  surprising  works,  dashed  off  in  a  day  and  sold 
at  the  same  time,  brought  three  times  the  sum.  Reflect  on  that 
for  a  moment.  f 

Philip  thought  of  Haydon  and  Tom  Thumb,  and  he  did  not 
seek  the  remedy  of  the  former.  But  he  said  to  his  wife,  who 
by  some  mischance  had  become  possessed  of  the  newspaper 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  sale,  "  I  have  a  little  self- 
respect  left,  Jane,  if  I  have  none  for  the  art-knowledge  of  this 
city.  I  shall  send  no  more  pictures  to  exhibitions,  or  to  auc- 
tion-rooms. The  dear  public  have  seen  the  last  of  me  for  one 
whOe." 

The  dear  public  would  have  smiled  to  hear  him.  What  did 
it  care  t  It  had  not  osked  him  for  any  thing,  and  if  he  persisted 
in  giving  what  it  did  not  want,  why,  he  must  not  expect  an  ex- 
cessive display  of  gratitude. 

The  young  lady,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  communicated  hb 
resolve,  tried  bravely  to  smile,  but,  failing  in  that,  said  with  de- 
termined spirit : 

"  There  must  be  good  judges  of  good  pictures  somewhere, 
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Phil.    Oome  1  well  search  to  the  world's  end  rather  than  pve 
up  beaten." 

"  The  journey  would  be  a  short  one,"  thought  Philip,  rue- 
fully, "  unless  we  went  on  foot  and  begged  our  bread  by  the 
way."  He  could  not  say  this  to  Jane,  but  he  brought  himself 
to  say  a  thing  much  more  cruel,  which  was  this :  "  I  can't  think 
of  any  thing  better  for  yon,  dear,  than  to  go  back  to  your  father. 
He  invited  you  to  come.  We  shaU  be  obliged  to  do  something 
desperate — and  I  don't  want  to  do  any  thing  by  halves. 
This  I  confess,  is  the  most  desperate  thing  that  I  can  think 
of." 

He  spoke  without  looking  at  his  wife,  and  was  thankful, 
though  rather  surprised,  that  she  neither  fainted  nor  broke  out 
into  crying.  It  had  been  for  some  time  evident  to  him  that 
fhey  must  make  a  move,  and  this  was  the  last  day  they  would 
be  able  to  remain  in  their  present  lodgings,  since  the  sale  of 
Hagar  had  brought  him  only  chagrin. 

"We  must  go  somewhere,"  he  continued  in  a  dry,  hard 
voice.  "  It  costs  too  much  to  stay  here,  and  I — "  here  he  broke 
down — ^after  all,  he  could  not  put  the  &ct  into  words — could  not 
say  to  Jane  that  he  was  unable  to  support  her. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  speak. 

"  You  think  that  I  had  better  go  back  to  my  father  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  You  will  be  better  off,  if  you  are  rid  of  me,  dear  t " 

He  turned  angrily  toward  her,  and  at  that  she  laughed  oat- 
right.  It  was  a  wise  thing  to  do ;  he  looked  so  desperate,  and 
she  felt  so  at  her  wit's  end,  that  a  laugh  was  the  best  thing 
possible.    Tragedy  was  becoming  too  tragic. 

"  I'm  very  glad  that  yon  don't  insist  upon  it,"  said  she  in  a 
moment.  "  You  really  mean,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  we  are  without  funds  necessary  to  go  on  ?  " 

"Jane,  don't  question  me  farther." 

"  Pride  and  poverty,  I  have  always  heard,  have  a  tough  time 
of  it  together." 

"  Am  I  not  sufficiently  humiliated  ?  Pride  1 1  haven't  enough 
to  keep  me  from  saying  all  this  to  you  1 " 

Philip  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  say  this  though,  for 
Jane  had  turned  away  from  him  and  was  exhibiting  the  "  ver- 
satility "  for  which  she  had  always  been  remarkable  by  giving 
her  attention  to  the  fine  things  in  her  bureau-drawers.  She 
now  looked  into  their  depths  with  an  intentness  which  indicated 
search,  or  indecision ;  at  last  die  took  up  hastily  a  jewel-box  and 
walked  rapidly  to  her  husband. 

"  Philip,"  she  said,  a  fine  color  mounting  to  her  handsome 
face,  "  we  were  married  once — and  here's  the  evidence  that  it 
was  considered  quite  an  event.    What  a  jam  it  was  I " 

"  A  fortunate  thing  for  you,  that  I  The  most  brilliant  match 
of  the  season — two  thousand  cards  out — more  or  less — ^wasn't 
that  what  they  said  in  the  papers?  " 

"  How  can  you  tattle  so  ?  fortunate?  I  don't  think  it  was. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  really  been  married,  and 
you  hadn't  kept  your  own  counsel  in  this  shamefbl  manner. 
We  win  be  juarried  over  again  now,  if  you  please,  and  here's 
a  wedding  gift  for  you,  which  won't  get  t^ed  about  in  the 
papers.  For  richer  for  poorer  this  time,  and  till  death  us  do 
part.  You  don't  want  me  to  go.  You  would  be  lost  if  I 
went.    What  viould  become  of  you,  Phil  ?  " 

Then  both  were  silent.  What  could  a  poor  fellow  say 
with  such  a  wedding-gift  as  that  mass  of  precious  things 
which  she  had  poured  into  his  lap,  he  by  stress  of  circum- 
stances compelled  to  accept  them  ?  As  for  Jane,  she  had  come 
to  the  end  of  words.  But  a  long  time  after  that  day  of  her 
second  marriage,  as  she  always  called  it,  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  over  and  over  again,  "  For  richer,  for  poorer — "  and 
thinking  what  weighty  meaning  was  in  the  words. 

These  young  persons  now  went  into  less  conspicuous  quar- 
ters than  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  In  a  measure  they 
were  lost  to  sight.  It  is  quite  easy  to  die  in  a  great  city; 
nobody  expostulates  with    you  if  you   are  resolved  upon  it. 


The  wonder  is  how  any  one  lives  on  when  dying  is  so  essr 
How  beantii\illy  modest  too  it  is,  to  retire  in  silence ! 

They  lived  on  their  bridal  jewels,  when  these  had  beea 
transformed  into  bread-fruit,  and  each  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
became  more  lustrous  and  beautifU,  as  if  oiTstal  and  pearl 
had  by  some  sorprising  process  become  transformed  into  blood, 
bone,  and  tissue. 

As  time  went  on,  they  continued  to  "hold  their  own,"  and 
to  pay  as  they  went,  and  of  the  darkness  there  was  no  return. 

Philip  sent  nothing  to  the  Academy  in  these  days.  Now 
and  then  inquisitive  persons  and  friendly  persons  asked  whj 
not,  and  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  He  worked,  though 
every  morning  in  his  studio,  and  elaborated,  and  thought,  and 
experimented,  as  though  he  had  the  mint  at  command,  and  an 
indefinite  extension  from  old  Father  Time.  His  wife  admired, 
prised,  was  astonished — ^but  also  she  was  troubled  not  a  little, 
for  he  made  no  effort  to  bring  these  pictures  before  any  buyer 
—he  ethibited  nothing.  When  he  finished  a  work,  he  turned 
its  face  to  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  forget  about  it  How  long 
would  this  go  on?  and  how  long  was  it  likely  that  they  wonld 
be  able  to  live  on  pearls  and  diamonds? 

Jane  asked  herself  this  question,  and  answered  it  by  sav- 
ing to  herself,  "  You  fool  1  he  has  hit  upon  some  way  of  making 
money,  that's  what  he  does  when  he  is  away  from  yon.  He 
merely  keeps  on  with  his  painting — ^Heaven  knows  why." 

One  evening  she  asked  him,  as  others  had  done,  though 
in  a  very  different  spirit,  why  he  did  not  send  two  or  three 
of  these  pictures  to  the  spring  exhibition. 

The  answer  he  gave  her  was  rather  more  satisfactory  than 
the  others  received,  though  it  was  in  the  old  strain: 

"  I  will  wait  till  people  are  glad  to  hear  from  me,"  and  she 
perceived  that,  though  he  said  it  with  pride,  he  spoke  noir 
without  bitterness.  What  was  the  secret  of  this  patience,  this 
resolve  ?  They  were  walking  up  the  avenue  in  the  moonlight, 
when  she  made  a  bold  advance  and  said : 

"How  many  pupils  have  you,  Phil  ? " 

"One,"  he  answered. 

"  Pupil  must  pay  well." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  better  pay!" 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  moment,  and  shouts  as  oat 
of  Bedlam  in  that  moment  broke  on  the  air.  Bidders  and 
buyers  were  at  their  work  like  madmen' within  the  doors  of 
the  handsome  building  they  were  passing.  They  went  on  in 
sUence  for  a  block  or  two,  then  the  doubt  which  long  had 
troubled  Jane  expressed  itself. 

"Phil,  I  had  rather  starve  than  think  of  you  in  such  a 
place  at  work  for  me,  gathering  bread-fruit." 

"  No  danger,"  he  answered,  half  laughing.  I  might  shake 
a  tree  like  that  long  enough  before  any  thing  would  fall 
for  us." 

Jane  made  no  reply.  She  hoped  her  silenoe  would  win 
his  confidence,  but  it  did  not,  and  so  she  said : 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  I  ask  for,  and  that  is  to  see  a 
picture  of  yours,  aper/eet  picture  in  the  Academy,  befbre  I  die." 

"  Am  I  on  the  road  to  that? "  he  asked,  with  a  gleam  in 
his  eyes  which  she  did  not  see. 

"  Yon  know  best  yourself." 

The  answer  expressed  so  well  what  Jane  had  wished  to 
say,  that  the  chief  thing  she  desired  was  to  be  able  to  trust 
him  perfectly — that  she  acknowledged  afterward  to  herself, 
that  she  could  not  have  accomplished  more  in  an  hour's  stroU 
if  she  had  determined  beforehand  on  their  talk. 

Time  went  on,  and  it  became  more  and  more  clear  to  her 
that  the  unshared  secret  was  a  blameless  one.  Whatever  work 
he  was  doing,  Philip's  conscience  was  easy  about  it,  and  so  Jane 
ceased  to  speculate  concerning  it.  She  hoped  that  he  had  not  un- 
dertaken a  class  of  private  pupils  to  worry  the  life  out  of  him ; 
perhaps  he  worked  on  the  preparation  of  "artist's  materials; " 
he  sometimes  came  home  with  daubs  on  his  garments,  which 
he  certainly  had  not  obtained  in  his  studio.    No  matter,  he  was 
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cheerM  and  well ;  he  preserved  a  steady  liand,  clear  sight,  and 
Ms  great  art  aims.  So  all  most  be  well.  She  asked  no  more 
questions,  bnt  tore  up  the  weed  of  doubt,  poison-rooted,  which 
had  doorished  in  the  shade.  "If  there  must  be  a  secret,"  she 
said,  "there  are  two  that  can  play  at  that  Why  shouldn't  I 
have  one  as  well  as  he  !  "    But— can  a  woman  keep  a  secret  ? 

It  was  in  these  days  that  Jane  Rumsey's  brother,  Mr.  Wat- 
son Barnard,  went  abroad  with  his  wife,  and  old  Mr.  Barnard, 
with  whom  thej  had  lived,  was  left  in  solitary  state  in  his  lonely 
old  mansion.  Mr.  Watson  was  ordered  off  by  his  physicians,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  or  done  except  the  thing  that 
would  hasten  his  departure.  But  it  was  a  sad  plight  that  the 
father  was  left  in,  deserted  by  his  son  to  all  intents,  feebleness, 
old  age,  and  general  misery  fitstening  upon  him. 

In  those  days  Jane  proved  herself  tlie  good  daughter,  spend- 
ing a  part  of  every  day  in  her  old  home.  The  old  man  felt  the 
comfort  of  her  presence,  and  more  and  more  relied  upon  it — and 
she  was  cheerful  company  for  his  sick-room,  she  was  so  strong, 
so  cheerfnl,  so  manifestly  satisfied  with  her  portion  in  this  life. 
Her  father  had,  as  it  were,  turned  her  off,  and  she  had  been  able 
to  get  on  without  him — while  his  son  had  done  what  he  would, 
Jane  had  been  shifting  for  herself  as  best  she  might — ^but  how 
she  had  flourished  I  while  Watson  was  a  breathing  agony.  These 
were  among  Mr.  Barnard's  reflections  day  after  day  as  he  saw 
her  come  and  go.  He  would  have  dismissed  the  thought  had  it 
be«n  possible,  bnt  possible  it  was  not. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  to  Jane  that  sooner  or 
later  her  father  would  say  to  her,  "  There  is  no  use — ^I  can't  be 
left  to  myself — ^you  must  come  here,  you  and  Rumsey.  Yon 
spend  most  of  your  time  now  in  the  street  coming  and  going." 
One  evening  as  she  was  about  to  leave  him,  he  did  make  use  of 
almost  these  very  words. 

When  he  bad  done  so  she  knew  of  course  that  though  Philip 
would  raise  objections,  he  would  be  obliged  to  remove  them. 
And— this  was  a  question  1  would  old  friends  and  the  old  way 
of  Ufe  be  restored  by  her  return  to  her  father's  house  ?  Can 
this  earth  by  any  process  get  back  her  old  lizards  and  her 
ancient  ferns  ?  Are  they  not  all  gone  indiscriminately  into 
oblivion,  that  we  may  have  light  and  warmth  in  our  houses? 
Hail  to  the  fossils  by  whom  we  are  what  we  are  1 

When  Jane  took  the  stage  at  its  up-town  terminus  it  was 
growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  some  distance  she  was 
the  only  passenger ;  bnt  seats  were  taken  on  the  route  by  one 
and  another,  niitil,  entering  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street, 
they  were  caught  in  a  tangle,  and  for  three  minutes  at  least 
policemen  were  occupied  in  untying  the  hard  knot  of  horses, 
carts,  stages,  and  foot-passengers. 

She  had  nothing  to  do  then  except  to  look  around  her,  and 
this  she  did.  It  was  while  doing  so  that  an  angel  with  unseen 
bands  lifted  up  a  dgn  before  her  face  by  which  she  was  to  con- 
quer. 

The  door  of  the  stage  preceding  them,  that  door  on  which 
her  eyes  chanced  to  fall,  held  her  attention  in  a  way  that  drew 
her  forward  on  the  seat  toward  the  window,  and  her  fellow- 
passengers  perceived,  of  course,  that  she  was  greatly  interested 
in  watching  the  dexterous  management  of  the  guardians  of 
street  order.  STot  so.  Keither  was  that  sudden  movement  of 
hers  intended  to  hide  the  tears  which  started  to  her  eyes.  She 
only  wished  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  indeed  to  believe 
what  those  eyes  had  seemed  to  see.  For  what  iid  they  see,  but 
a  picture  on  the  door  of  the  stage  in  advance,  which  she  knew 
no  hand  but  Philip's  could  have  painted,  unless  it  was  a  hand 
which  his  had  guided  ? 

Withdrawing  her  eyes  from  that  scene,  she  glanced  around 
her  at  the  sketches  painted  above  the  windows  of  the  stage  in 
which  she  rode.  In  that  rapid  survey  Jane  Rumsey,  wife  of 
Philip,  seemed  to  see  much  more  than  enough. 

The  stage  moved  on  again,  bnt  now  at  a  snul's  pace,  while 
one  of  the  passengers  at  least  felt  as  if  she  could  fly.  Finally, 
when  she  had  decided  that  she  could  sit  there  no  longer,  she 


pulled  the  driver's  check.  Doubtless  it  was  an  annoyance  to 
other  passengers  that  the  woman  in  the  comer  should  not  have 
discovered,  till  just  after  they  were  agiun  in  motion  after  that 
tiresome  delay,  that  she  had  gone  as  far  as  she  wished  I  Had 
she  been  asleep,  they  grumbled.  What  oared  Philip  Rumsey's 
wife,  her  swift  feet  gliding  over  the  pavement?  Anybody  who 
passed  her  might  have  sud,  "  There  goes  a  happy  woman  I  "  She 
was  thinking  with  joy  that,  even  if  Philip  should  fail  at  last  as 
an  artist,  he  had  perfectly  succeeded  as  a  man. 

Ascending  to  her  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  most  delightful  home  atmosphere  pervaded  it.  Once 
she  would  have  thought,  "  What  I  up  there  I — crowded  in 
among  all  these  bnildings!  I  should  suffocate,  even  if  I  did 
not  go  distracted  with  the  din." 

Contemplating  it  now,  and  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  her  father's  house,  she  could  have  wailed  Eve's 
lamentation. 

Philip  had  not  returned  yet,  and  she  said  to  herself^  "  If  that 
is  his  secret,  I  will  respect  it,"  and  she  fully  intended  to  act 
upon  her  resolution ;  bnt  when  he  came  she  had  said  little  to 
him,  by  no  means  had  exhausted  the  topics  of  talk,  had  not  even 
touched  upon  her  fSather's  proposal,  when  these  words  burst 
forth: 

"  While  I  was  riding  down  this  afternoon,  Philip,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  no  matter  how  many  twenty-thousand-dollar 
pictures  you  paint,  I  shall  never  keep  a  private  carriage." 

"Why?  "he  asked. 

"  Because  we  couldn't  set  up  such  a  gallery  of  pictures  in  a 
coach  as  we  have  in  a  stage." 

There  was  a  lazy  indifference  in  the  answer  which  Philip 
returned,  after  a  moment. 

"  Pictures  enough  everywhere.  You  need  not  abstain  from 
the  coach  on  that  account.  By-the-way,  Jane,  look  at  this 
vase,  from  Paris  1  I've  had  it  in  my  possession  some  time,  yon 
must  pardon  me  for  not  presenting  it  before ;  in  fact,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  do  it  now.    Excuse  my  awkwardness." 

No  wonder  they  both  laughed  when  the  artist,  discovered 
as  an  illuminator  of  public  works,  revealed  to  the  porcelMn- 
parnter  the  fine  vase  which  the  dealer  had  marked  " Paris'  " 

No  wonder  that  they  laughed  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Let 
those  laugh  that  win.  Jane  had  won  as  well  as  Philip,  in  the  great 
struggle  for  life,  and  her  husband  bad  watched  her  proceedings 
with  a  pride  which  induced  him  to  secure  for  her  this  fine  eri- 
dence  of  her  success,  some  time  before  the  dealer  would  be  able 
to  import  duplicates  for  tbe  market. 

Bnt  he  had  not  expected  that  when  he  crowned  her  with  a 
love. worthier  than  he  had  ^ven  her  on  their  first  or  even  on 
their  second  wedding-day,  she  would  have  ready  for  him  a 
wreath  of  honor  everlasting. 

And  now  they  must  talk  about  going  back  to  affluence,  and 
the  great  temptations  of  the  world.  Well,  they  had  passed 
through  an  experience  which  had  so  much  enriched  them  that 
I  have  not  scrupled  to  borrow  of  it  in  behalf  of  any  who  choose 
to  appropriate  the  results.  Certain  omnibus-pictures  and  Paris- 
painted  vases  to  my  thinking  may  be  numbered  among  the 
finest  of  the  specimens  of  high  art  to  be  found  among  us. 

A  SEAL-HFNT  IN  IRELAND. 

IK  one  of  the  most  remote  and  unfrequented  spots  in  Ireland, 
amongst  the  crags  and  rocks  near  Derrjnane  Abbey,  long  cele- 
brated as  the  seat  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  "  the  Liberator,"  there  is  a 
strange  and  curious  cave.  It  lies  nearly  opposite  to  Scariff  Island, 
and  is  protected  by  a  cordon  of  rocks  which  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  as 
if  to  guard  its  mouth.  Bnt  the  great  peculiarity  of  it  is,  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  cave  is  only  accessible  for  an  hour  or  two  during  spring 
tides,  and,  as  these  only  happen  periodically  once  a  fortnight,  or  every 
month  at  full  moon,  the  cave's  mouth  may  be  considered  as  practically 
closed  to  mankind.  But,  though  closed  to  men,  it  is  at  all  times  open 
to  the  seals,  and  these  remarkable  animals  have  found  it  a  most  secure 
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retreat ;  and,  when  weary  of  fishing  or  amusing  themselves  sporting 
in  the  Atlantic,  they  retire  to  this  carem  in  security,  and  make  it  their 
resting-place  at  night 

To  attack  these  seals  in  their  own  cave  was  the  object  of  onr  ex- 
pedition. This  required  much  care,  and  to  attempt  it  was  a  service 
of  some  danger.  But  we  heard  that  it  had  twice  been  attempted  be- 
fore, and  once  with  success.  The  necessary  conditions  were  as  follow: 
a  calm  sea,  tolerably  warm  weather,  a  full  moon,  and  of  course  the 
high  spring  Udes  and  consequent  low  strand  which  accompany  the 
full  moon.  Without  calm  weather,  no  power  could  get  a  boat  into  or 
even  near  the  cave,  as  the  swell  of  the  AtUntic  woidd  inevitably  dash 
it  on  the  rocks.  The  high  strand  of  the  spring  tide  is  necessary,  lest 
the  entrance  to  the  cave  should  be  covered  with  water,  as  it  is  at  all 
other  times  ;  and,  as  no  man  could  dive  into  its  unmitigated  darkness 
and  live,  the  spring  tide  must  be  waited  for  to  reveal  its  mouth  and 
render  its  inner  caverns  accessible.  Warm  weather  is  also  an  almost 
necessary  condition,  as  the  length  of  space  necessaf^  for  the  seal- 
hunter  to  swim  is  so  considerable,  that  he  might  otherwise  become 
numb  with  cold  at  the  very  moment  when  all  his  energies  and  strength 
would  be  required. 

All  these  conditions  appeared  to  be  ftilfilled  during  our  stay  at 
Waterville,  in  September,  18B6.  My  son  and  I  had  taken  up  our 
abode  at  "  Tom  Danahey's,"  a  little  road-side  inn,  well  known  to  all 
fishermen  at  Waterville. 

Mr.  dementi — a  gentleman  rending  in  that  neighborhood,  and  who 
had  explored  the  cave  once  before  with  success,  having  killed  a  mag- 
nificent seal  there— kindly  offered  us  his  escort ;  and,  having  secured 
the  services  of  the  guide,  who  had  first  discovered  this  abode  of  the 
seals  by  observing  them  swimming  toward  it  in  the  evening,  our  party 
was  complete.  We  hired  a  good  strong  fishing-boat,  manned  with  ten 
oarsmen,  and  commanded  by  a  slirewd  old  "  captain,"  as  he  was  called 
by  the  crew,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  every  rock  and  shoal  be- 
tween Ballinskelligs  and  Derrynane.  , 

Our  equipments  were  not  numerous.  My  son  and  Mr.  Clementi, 
both  of  them  good  swimmers,  had  prepared  formidable  clubs,  which 
of  course  floated,  and  which  they  towed  with  them  when  in  the  water 
by  a  string  which  they  held  in  their  teeth,  so  as  not  to  impede  their 
swimming.  In  the  bands  of  their  low-crowned  hats  they  had  each  a 
long  pliable  sort  of  candle,  made  of  a  large  double-plaited  wick, 
dipped  repeatedly  in  tallow,  which  stuck  up  in  a  strange  way  fh>m 
their  hats,  resembling  an  eagle's  broken  feather.  Inside  their  bats 
they  had  a  supply  of  lucifer  matches,  lest  by  any  chance  the  candle 
should  be  extinguished.  Their  hunting-dress  consisted  of  two  pairs 
of  woollen  stockings  each,  to  save  their  feet  from  injury  on  the  rocks. 
The  guide  wore  a  waistcoat  on  his  body — ^nothing  else.  In  his  hat  was 
the  same  strange-looking  candle,  and  he  had  besides  a  quantity  of 
chips  of  split  bog-wood  stuck  round  its  sides,  which,  in  the  moonlit, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  American  Indian  chief. 

I  took  nothing  with  me  but  my  ordinary  clothes  and  a  swimming- 
belt,  as  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  such  on  adventure  as  that  now  pro- 
jected ;  but,  should  occasion  require  it,  I  was  prepared  to  go  in  and 
render  any  necessary  assistance.  The  distance  from  Waterville  round 
Ballinskelligs  Bay  to  the  scene  of  action  near  Scans'  Island  is  not 
less  than  eight  or  ten  miles.  Little  more  than  an  hour  brought  ns 
round  the  headlands  and  near  to  the  outside  of  the  rocky  cordon. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  steersman,  but  now  the  old  "  captain  "  of  the 
seine  boat  came  to  the  stem,  and  without  speaking  a  word  pushed  me 
quietly  aside,  as  if  I  were  a  log  of  wood,  took  the  helm  from  my 
hand,  and,  giving  one  or  two  quick  orders  to  the  men  in  Irish,  we 
found  ourselves  suddenly  amongst  the  breakers,  and  so  close  to  the 
rocks  with  thdr  dark  shadows  overhanging,  that  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  row  with  shortened  oars. 

"  Mind  what  you  are  about,  captain ! "  shouted  Clementi. 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man  in  his  quiet,  steady  voice. 
Ue  stood  firmly  in  the  boat  with  an  expression  of  intense  watchful- 
ness, ooorage,  and  confidence  in  himself.  Though  an  old  and  poor  and 
small  man,  so  complete  was  bis  influence  not  only  over  the  men  but 
over  ourselves,  that  I  think  had  he  dashed  us  straight  at  a  rook  I 
should  have  looked  with  confidence  to  a  safe  result. 

Our  passage  amongst  the  breakers  was  a  dangerous  one.  Though 
the  sea  appeared  comparatively  calm  outside,  yet  amidst  the  rocks  a 
considerable  swell  was  apparent  Sometimes  we  rowed  with  shortened 
oars,  the  rocks  jutting  oat  so  near  that  the  men  had  scarcely  room  to 
pulL    Sometimes  a  sadden  cry  from  the  captain  of  "Back  water, 


boys  !  back  water  for  your  lives !  "  made  us  aware  that  we  were  pro- 
ceeding at  imminent  risk.  And  when,  at  last,  after  poising  the  boat 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  top  of  each  swell  as  it  rolled  on,  Uie  captain 
wildly  shouted,  "  Now,  boys,  pull,  pull  for  your  Uvea  1 "  I  found  he 
had  been  calmly  waiting  for  a  wave  of  suiBdent  volume,  va.  the  swell- 
ing top  of  which  wc  might  actually  le^t  the  cordon  <rf  rocks  whidi 
surrounded  the  mouth  of  Uie  cave.  In  a  momeot  we  were  inside  the 
rocky  barrier,  the  immediate  danger  was  past,  and  we  found  ounelvca 
within  the  smooth  amphitheatre  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ia 
dtuated. 

We  now  rowed  on,  preserving  the  most  perfect  silence,  lest  the 
seals  should  be  disturbed.  The  hunters  stripped  off  their  great-ooate 
and  prepared  for  action,  and  by  degrees  we  approached  the  cave. 
The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  the  split  on  the  outside  of  the  rock 
which  forms  it  appears  to  be  immensely  high ;  but  the  spot  was  so 
^oomy,  and  we  came  so  suddenly  under  its  shadow,  that  I  could  not 
measure  its  proportions.  No  one  spoke  aloud,  but  the  guide  came 
stealthily  up,  and  asked  me  for  a  knife.  I  lent  him  one,  and  he  put  it 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket 

The  time  of  action  had  now  arrived ;  my  son  and  Clementi  struck 
each  a  light,  and,  applying  it  to  the  strange  candles  in  thor  hats,  a 
bright  flame  blazed  forth,  which  set  off  the  dark  shadows  of  the  cave 
in  formidable  contrast  Both  now  fixed  their  hats  firmly  on  their 
heads,  looked  carefully  to  their  clubs,  and  slipped  up  quietly  to  the 
bow  of  the  boat  In  a  few  moments  we  had  entered  the  cave,  and, 
pushing  the  boat  forward  with  our  hands  (the  sides  of  the  rocks  beii^ 
so  close  that  we  could  not  use  the  oars),  we  advanced  some  thirty 
yards  into  the  dark  cavity.  I  now  lit  a  match,  and,  applying  it  to  a 
torch  made  of  split  pieces  of  bog-wood  tied  tightly  together  and  satu- 
rated with  tar  and  turpentine,  a  complete  illumination  of  the  cave  was 
the  result  We  soon  came  to  a  stop,  the  boat  haWng  no  room  to 
proceed  farther  within  the  narrow  creek.  In  a  moment — silently,  like 
a  cormorant  gliding  from  a  rock — down  dropped  the  guide  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat  into  the  water.  He  was  instantly  followed  by  my 
son  and  Clementi,  all  of  them  as  nlent  as  death,  and  away  the  three 
banters  swam,  right  up  into  the  darkness  of  the  cave. 

To  us  who  remained  in  the  boat  the  whole  scene  had  the  strangest 
effect,  and  raised  feelings  within  as  of  the  most  intense  interest  and 
excitement  Instantly,  almost  befoi«  we  could  realize  the  fact,  tbc 
three  adventurers  were  seen  swimming  rapidly  into  the  depths  of  the 
narrow  cavity,  the  water  many  fathoms  deep,  and  so  dear  that  we 
could  sec  every  stroke  of  their  limbs  by  the  torchlight,  while  the 
candles  in  their  hats  gave  a  lurid  and  most  unnatural  effect  to  the 
scene.  And  when  we  remembered  that  they  were  bent  on  attacking 
the  formidable  seal  in  his  own  element,  and  in  lus  own  chosen  home, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  feelings  <^  no  ordinary  anxiety  prevailed 
over  our  minds. 

"  My  God  I  "  briefly  exdaimed  one  of  the  men  as  he  saw  the  three 
swimmers  drop  silently  and  suddenly  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  only 
exclamation  which  escaped  the  lips  of  any  of  us ;  but  the  men  rushed 
so  violently  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  watch  them,  that  I  had  to  force 
them  bock  with  my  toreh.  On  they  swam,  the  three  lights  rapidly 
diminishing  as  they  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  in,  until  at  length 
they  appeared  like  little  twinkling  stars  glowing  in  a  canopy  of  jet 

I  confess  I  felt  nervous  and  exdted  to  a  degree  I  have  rardy  fdt 
before.  My  son  was  one  of  the  three ;  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
whole  scene,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  lights,  the  darkness 
rendered  visible  by  the  blazing  torches,  and  the  knowledge  that,  if  dis- 
abled by  any  accident,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  they  could  return 
alive  from  a  contest  with  the  seals,  produced  feelings  of  undefined  ap- 
prehension which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 

At  length  we  heard  a  strange  sharp  cry,  and  a  carious  flapinog 
noise,  while  we  could  plainly  see  the  water  splashed  violently  abont 
the  distant  lights.  We  were  much  alarmed,  and  could  not  concdve 
the  cause,  but  we  afterward  ascertained  it  had  been  occasioned  by  an 
absOrd  adventure.  A  large  cormorant,  sedng  the  swimmers  approach 
in  this  unusual  fashion,  had  dashed  at  them  with  extended  wings  and 
open  beak,  and  sdzod  my  son  first  by  the  cheek  and  afterward  by  his 
bare  arm.  He  caught  the  bird  by  the  neck,  and,  dragging  it  under 
water,  cast  it  behind  him.  No  sooner  had  he  let  it  go  than  it  dashed, 
still  under  water,  at  Clementi,  who  was  close  behind  him,  and  caught 
him  by  the  foot  He,  being  ignorant  of  the  attack  the  bird  had  made 
upon  my  son,  and  finding  himself  cau^t  beneath  by  some  unseen 
animal,  natarally  thon^t  that  a  seal  had  hnd  h(rfd  of  him,  and  uttered 
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a  shup  cry  I  The  cormorant,  however,  soon  let  him  go,  and,  seeing 
that  the  invaders  were  passing  on  and  that  no  evil  was  intended  to  her 
brood,  returned  to  her  place  of  ambush. 

On  the  adventurers  swam,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  oave ;  at 
times  the  lights  were  scarcely  visible  to  us — sometimes  only  one  ap- 
peared, and  sometimes  they  disappeared  altogether.  Again  we  could 
see  them  rise  high  in  the  chasm  as  the  bearers  scrambled  over  rocks 
in  their  way,  and  down  they  sank  again  as  they  plunged  into  the  water, 
until  at  last  they  reached  a  part  of  the  cave  where  a  great  rock  pro- 
jects down  like  an  inverted  cone  &om  above,  and  chokes  up  the  entire 
month  of  the  cave,  exc^t  a  small  opening  of  about  eighteen  inches  wide 
by  two  feet  high,  wliich  is  exposed  at  low-water  spring  Udes.  Through 
this  narrow  gate  they  passed,  and  we  saw  them  no  more  for  a  wliile. 

But  they  soon  reached  the  bed  of  the  shelving  beach  where  the 
seals  had  made  thtir  home.  We  could  not  now  see  even  a  twinkle  of 
the  lights,  and  all  was  perfectly  siloat  for  a  space  of  five  or  tax 
minutes.    Our  anxiety  increased  in  intensity. 

I  knew  that  my  son  was  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave,  and  in 
the  act  of  attacking  the  seals.  At  last  we  heard  a  distant  shout, 
which  I  fancied  was  his  voice ;  and,  disabled  as  I  was  by  a  recently- 
sprained  knee,  I  was  just  going  to  fasten  on  a  swimming-t>elt,  and 
place  a  lighted  torch  in  my  hat,  tliat  I  might  make  my  way  into  the 
oave  and  render  what  assistance  I  could,  when  I  heard  another  shout, 
and  again  another,  repeated  in  a  cheery  tone.  "  All  right  1 "  exdauned 
the  boatmen.  "  Stay  where  you  are,  wt :  they  wacAj  have  one  now ! " 
We  all  sat  silent  as  the  grave,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  we  oonld  ag^ 
perceive  the  distant  twinkle  of  the  lights :  nearer  and  nearer  they  ap- 
proached, until  at  last  we  could  plainly  discern  tlie  swimmers. 

We  had  brought  a  blue-light  with  us ;  and,  anxious  to  oheer  them 
and  show  them  where  we  were,  I  struck  it  against  a  rock ;  it  instantly 
ignited,  and,  to  the  amazemrait  of  all  in  the  boat,  the  scene  became  as 
light  as  day  in  a  moment,  only  tinged  with  the  lurid  color  of  the  blue- 
light.  Clcmenti  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  we  hauled  him  into  the 
boat,  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold.  Then  came  my  son,  his  club 
broken  in  his  hand.  The  light  in  his  hat  was  out,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  much  exhausted.  We  got  him  up  also,  with  some  difficulty,  into 
the  boat,  where  he  sat  for  a  time  trembling  with  excitement  and  cold. 
Behind  him,  about  fifty  yards  distant,  came  the  wild  Indian  chief.  He 
swam  slowly  but  steadily  along,  towing  by  a  cord  behind  him  a  3mi 
teal !  The  men  gave  a  rinpng  cheer  of  delight,  as  the  guide  and  his 
seal  were  lifUd  in  triumph  into  the  boat 

"  Who  killed  him  ?  "  said  I  in  a  low  voice  to  my  son. 
"  I  did,"  returned  he  in  a  tone  equally  low.    This  was  all  that 
passed  between  us. 

The  Indian  chief  was  in  great  delight ;  he  laughed  and  talked  and 
chattered  Irish,  and  dashed  about  the  boat,  rushing  from  time  to  time 
at  my  son,  and  almost  upsetting  him  by  the  encouraging  blows  he 
dealt  him  on  the  back.  And  in  less  than  two  minutes  every  oaisman 
in  the  boat  was  thoroughly  acquainted  by  our  loquacious  guide  with 
all  that  had  passed  in  the  cave. 

The  swimmers  now  dried  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  and  put 
on  their  clothes  and  great-coats.  They  had  had  a  long  swim.  The 
cave  into  which  they  had  ventured  could  not  have  penetrated  less  than 
two  hundred  yards  under  the  land.  The  ocean  swell  was  difBcult  to 
manage;  and,  as  they  neared  the  shelving  beach,  it  dashed  them 
against  the  rocks  and  stones.  The  passage  though  long  was  very 
narrow,  scarcely  ten  feet  wide  ;  so  narrow  that,  had  the  seals  rushed 
down  in  a  body  to  the  sea  from  their  resting-place,  the  conflict  might 
have  been  most  serious.  It  appears,  however,  that  our  party  had  ar- 
rived too  early.  "  The  seals  had  not  come  home  fi«m  fishing " — as 
our  guide  expressed  it ;  only  one  was  found  in  the  cave,  and  that  met 
its  fate  from  my  son's  clnb.  Down  the  beast  came  shuffling  along 
close  beside  where  be  was  standing ;  and  so  terrible  was  the  blow  he 
dealt  it  as  it  passed,  that  it  fell  quite  dead  at  Us  feet,  the  skull  shat- 
tered like  an  eggshell,  and  the  club  broken  across  in  his  hand.  Had 
several  seals  happened  to  be  "  at  home,"  the  encounter  might  have 
been  most  formidable. 

The  clear  bright  rays  of  the  blue-light  discovered  the  strangest 
variety  of  birds,  who  had  nestled  high  upon  the  rocky  ledges  to  roost. 
Some  shrank  back  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  almost  paralyzed 
with  terror  at  the  strange  light  which  had  so  suddenly  penetrated 
the  cave ;  others  peered  down  in  wonder  at  the  unusual  scene  in  the 
boat  And  right  under  the  very  bow  of  the  boat  swam  the  still  infu- 
riated cormorant — ^no  quailing  with  her,  notwithstanding  our  apparent 


superiority ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  fear.  There  she  stayed, 
swimming  about,  ducking  her  head,  and  challen^g  us  in  the  most 
defiant  manner,  by  every  gesture  she  could  exhibit,  to  come  down  and 
fight  her  fairly  in  her  own  element  She  seemed  so  determined  upon 
battle,  that  one  of  the  men  was  about  to  strike  her  upon  the  bead 
with  an  oar,  but  I  forbade  him.  I  could  not  allow  the  gallant  little 
challenger  to  be  injured. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RAINBOW.* 

**  O  thou,  Ught  I  etemallj  one,  dwell  there,  on  high,  with  the  Beini;,  etor- 
nallf  one  I  Tbou,  0  changing  Color  I  descend  In  friendly  guise  to  man."— 
ScmuiEB.  « 

"^ro  scene  that  Nature  presents  better  symbolizes  this  fine  thought 
-1-N  of  the  poet  than  the  magnificent  arch  painted  by  the  sun  upon 
the  dark  clouds  of  a  retiring  tempest.  In  all  ages,  the  rainbow  has 
charmed  the  imaginaUona  and  awakened  a  feeling  of  hope  and  conso- 
lation in  the  minds  of  men.  The  Hebrew,  impressed  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  former  floods  that  came  upon  the  earth,  felt  his  soul,  that 
had  been  disquieted  by  the  thought,  resume  all  its  serenity  as  he  be- 
held the  bow  of  promise.  For  him  it  was  the  token  of  Jehovah's- 
pardon.  The  gay  fancy  of  the  Greeks  made  the  rainbow  the  presage- 
of  happy  tidings  to  the  earth.  The  goddess  Iris,  the  messenger  of 
Olympus,  according  to  their  creed,  left  her  transparent  scarf  floating 
on  the  clonds. 

Ingenioos  fiction  vanished  at  the  approach  of  science,  and  the  ex- 
planatirat  of  the  rainbow  is,  to^lay,  one  of  the  most  complete  parts  we 
have  of  the  physical  theory  of  light  It  is  to  Kepler,  whose  genius 
was  prolific  in  so  many  directions,  that  we  are  indd>ted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  causes  of  the  phaiomenon ;  he  put  it  on  record, 
although  very  briefly,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1601.  Newton 
studied  these  causes  with  all  the  rigor  of  geometrical  calculation,  and 
was  enabled  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  different  modifications  oil- 
served  in  the  rainbow.  After  having  calculated  its  dimensions,  he 
verified  the  correctness  of  his  observations  by  actual  experiment 

We  never  see  the  rainbow  except  when  standing  with  our  backs 
toward  the  sun,  the  space  in  front  being  traversed  by  a  shower  of 
rain,  a  cascade,  or  a  simple  jet  of  water.  When  the  sea  is  agitated 
by  a  violent  wind,  and  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  spray  of  the  billows, 
rainbow  curves  and  arcs  are  often  produced  upon  it 

Usually  the  phenomenon  consists  of  two  concentric  arches,  with  a 
conuderable  interval  between  them.  The  centre  of  these,  as  it  is  easy 
to  prove,  corresponds  with  that  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  shadow 
of  the  observer's  head  would  fall  The  interior  curve,  which  is  the 
oftenest  seen,  presents  a  series  of  prismatic  radiations,  arranged  in 
such  wise  that  the  violet  falls  inside  and  the  red  upon  the  outside.  In 
the  external  curve,  the  colors  of  which  are  much  weaker,  the  order  of 
the  series  is  reversed.  Sometimes  three  bows  are  seen,  but  this  occurs 
very  rarely.  The  third,  of  an  extremely  pale  hue,  presents  colors  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  instance. 

The  dimensions  of  these  bows  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  It  must  be  close  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  enable 
the  observer,  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  see  arcs  or 
bows  embracing  a  half  circumference.  It  is  only  from  the  summits 
of  mountains,  or  from  a  balloon  high  up  in  the  ur,  that  complete 
dtcles  are  vinble,  unless,  as  they  frequently  do,  they  appear  in  the 
spray  of  great  waterfUIs.  A  grand. q>ectacle  of  this  nature  is  en- 
joyed in  contemplating  the  magnificent  cascade  of  the  Reichcnbach. 
When  we  saw  it,  the  son  was  rising,  and  the  brilliant,  aSrial  coronal 
crowns  were  floating  above  the  cfaamn  into  which  the  waters  plunged. 
Inmiense  arches  of  the  same  kind  form  upon  the  white  mist  that  rises 
over  Niagara  Falls. 

.All  the  appeai^ces  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  show  that 
it  is  produced  by  a  modification  of  light  taking  place  in  the  drops  of 
water.  These  drops  are  spherical,  and,  during  a  shower,  follow  each 
other  so  rapidly,  at  every  point,  that  we  may  reason  concerning  Ihcm, 
as  though  they  remained  entirely  motionless.  Tlie  ray  that  penetrates 
the  drop  of  water  is  refracted  and  decomposed.  Instead  of  issuing 
from  it  undiminished,  as  it  went  in.  It  reflects  itself  partly  on  the  con- 
cave surface  opposite  to  the  point  where  it  entered  and  passes  back 
through  the  globule,  until  it  again  meets  the  surface.    There  a  similai 

*  From  "  Meteors  and  Meteorological  Phenomena,"  translated  Trom  the 
French,  and  in  press  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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subdirision  takes  place.  One  portion  of  light  posses  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  other  ia  reflected.  By  a  geometrical  diagram,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  drops,  which  ma;  send  back  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  rays  that  have  been  reflected  once,  or  several  times,  are 
placed  at  certain  heights,  and  form  cirenlar  colored  bands,  each  trith 
a  breadth 
equal  to  the 
diameter  of 
the  image  of 
the  sun.  The 
bands  corre- 
sponding to  a 
single  reflec- 
tion are  at  an 
angular  dis- 
tance of  near- 
ly forty  de- 
grees from 
the  centre. 
T  h  o  B  e  in 
which  the 
light  is  re- 
flected twice 
are  nine  de- 
grees farther 
olf.  In  each 
group,  the  dif- 
ferences aris- 
ing from  dis- 
persion are 
small  enough 
to  cause  the 
bands    to 

range  themselves  one  above  the  other,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  series, 
sometimes  regular  and  sometimes  reversed,  of  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum. 

There  is  a  simple  method  of  accurately  observing  the  passage  of 
light  through  drops  of  water.  Suspend  a  globe  of  thin  glass  in  a 
dark  room, 
by  a  cord 
passing  over 
a  pulley. 
When  the 
globe,  filled 
with  water, 
is  BO  placed 
that  a  ray  of 
light,  allowed 
to  fall  upon 
it  through  an 
orifice  in  the 
window-  shut- 
ter, forms  an 
angle  of  near- 
ly forty-two 
degrees  with 
the  line  that 
connects  it 
with  the  eye, 
all  the  colors 
of  the  spec- 
trum, com- 
mencing with 
red,  can  be 
seen,  one  af- 
ter   another, 

by  merely  lowering  the  globe  gradually  from  point  to  point 
If  the  water  be  muddy,  the  passage  of  the  ray  can  be  observed,  and 
we  can  see  that  it  undergoes  but  one  reflection.  When  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  two  lines,  is  fifty-four  degrees  in  measurement,  and  the 
ray  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  globe,  the  colors  are 
observed  to  form  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  order,  when  the 
globe  is  gradually  elevated.  The  two  reflections  can  then  be  easily 
distinguished  in  the  water. 


pro- 


Th*  Rainbow. 


Tht  Circit  of  UllM. 


According  to  the  explanation  thus  given,  the  rainbow  is  found  tn 
be  purely  a  local  phenomenott  Each  spectator  sees  a  different  tKb 
If  the  rain-cloud  be  near,  two  observers,  placed  at  some  cUstance  from 
each  other,  see  the  ends  of  their  rainbows  resting  on  different  points 
of  the  ground.    This  fact  is  particularly  evident  when  one  is  standing 

opposite  to  a 

mountain  up- 
on which  the 
bow   ii 
jected. 

Rainbows 
in  which  the 
colors  wen 
extremely 
faint  have 
been  obserr- 
ed  in  dense  | 
fogs.  TUatp- 
p  e  arance 
arises  from 
the  diminu- 
tive size  of 
the  drops  of 
moisture. 
The  great 
whitish  ring, 
or  circle,  seen 
by  UUoa  and 
Bouguer  du- 
ring their  stay 
on  the  Pich- 
incha,  seems 
to  have  had 
this  origin.  It  has  been  called  the  vkVU  rainhoie,  or  the  CVreIr 
of  UUoa.  Its  dimensions  are  those  of  the  main  arch  usually 
seen,  and  it  is  perceived  only  from  elevated  places,  simultancoualy 
with  the  formation  of  rainbow-like  balos  around  shadows  projected 
on  the  fog.    We  have  reproduced  the  description  of  this  phenomenon 

given  by  Bou- 
guer, and  will 
add  what  tl- 
loasaysofit: 
"He   was 
on      Famba- 
marca,    with 
six    compan- 
ions, at  day- 
break.     The 
top     of    the 
mountain  was 
entirely  cot- 
er  ed  with 
dense  clouds. 
As    the    sun 
rose,   it   dis- 
pelled   thefc 
clouds,     and 
nothing     re- 
mained      in 
their      stead 
but  some  very 
light     mists, 
which  it  was 
almost  impos- 
sible  to   dis- 
tinguish- Sud- 
denly, on  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  the  sun  rose,  each  of 
the  travellers  saw,  at  a  dozen  fathoms  from   where  he  stood,  an 
image  of  himself  reflected  in  the  air,  as  though  upon  a  mirror-    Tlus 
image  appeared  in  the  centre  of  three  rainbows,  shaded  with  different 
colors,  and  surrounded,  at  a  certain  distance,  by  a  fourth  arch,  of  a 
single  color.    The  tinting  farthest  on  the  outside  of  each  arch  was 
flesh-colored  or  red  ;  the  next  shade  was  orange ;  the  third  was  yel- 
low ;  the  fourth  straw-color,  and  the  last  one  green.     All  these  ares 
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irerc  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  they  moved  about,  and  followed 
the  person  reflected,  in  every  direction,  surrounding  hia  image  like  a 
gloria.  What  was  most  remarkable  was,  that,  although  the  seven 
travellers  stood  together  in  a  single  group,  each  of  them  saw  the 
phenomenon  only  in  relation  to  himself,  and  was  disposed  to  deny  its 
existence  in  reference  to  the  others.  The  extent  of  these  arches  in- 
creased progressively  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  sun.  At  the 
sune  time  their  colors  faded  away,  the  spectra  became  paler  and  paler 
and  more  vague,  and,  at  last,  the  phenomenon  entirely  disappeared. 
When  this  display  began,  the  shape  of  the  arcs  was  oval,  and,  toward 
the  last,  it  was  perfectly  circular." 

When  light  clonds  pass  over  the  sun  or  the  moon,  there  may  be 
perceived  aronnd  those  luminaries  one  or  more  colored  circles  known 
to  meteorology  as  eroums.  In  all  these  circles,  we  distinguish  the 
prismatic  colors,  the  violet  being  placed  inside  and  the  red  outside. 
They  are  at  on  equal  distance  from  each  other,  but  this  distance  varies 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  clouds  and  the  atmosphere.  The 
angular  diameter  of  the  first  circle  is  ordinarily  comprised  in  &om  one 
to  four  degrees. 
I  "  All  clouds,"  says  Kaemtz,  "  that  are  not  too  thick  to  let  the  light 
of  the  sun  pass  through  them,  the  ch-riia  and  the  cirro-stratus  excepted, 
present  traces 
of  crowns,  but 
the  brightne-ss 
of  the  colors 
is  not  always 
the  same.  I 
haTe  never 
seen  them  so 
handsome  as 
upon  fogs, 
which  form 
during  the 
night  in  the 
v-illeys,  and 
.ascend  toward 
the  middle  of 
the  day  to  the 
summits  of  the 
mountains. 
When  strips 
of  cloud  pass- 
ed between  the 
Sim  and  me, 
the  colors  had 
a      vividness 

which  I  have  Colorwi 

rarely  seen  in 

them.  •  They  are  no  less  fine  on  the  eirro-aimulus,  particularly  when 
they  are  in  small  masses  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  so  confused  on 
their  edges  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  outlines  on  the  sky." 

This  phenomenon  is,  in  its  turn,  explained  by  the  refraction  of 
luminous  rays  passing  near  the  globules  of  water  that  compose  the 
clouds.  A  very  simple  experiment  gives  us  an  imitation  of  the  pro- 
cess. We  have  only  to  hold  up  before  a  lamp  a  strip  of  glass  besprin- 
kled with  lycopodium  or  vegetable  sulphur.  The  fine  grains  of  the 
latter  substance,  acting  as  globules  do,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  at  once 
surrounded  by  prismatic  rings  separated  by  equal  intervals. 

In  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  small  crystalli- 
zations of  ice,  and  not  globules  of  water,  modify  the  light  We  are 
sometimes  surrounded  by  fogs  formed  of  such  particles.  They  fre- 
quently exist,  as  aeronauts  have  ascertained,  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  where  they  form  the  clouds  called  cirrus. 

If  the  play  of  the  luminous  rays  in  the  little  spheres  we  have  been 
considering  has  given  us  such  pleasing  phenomena,  we  may  readily 
comprehend  that,  when  they  pass  through  limpid  crystals  with  nu- 
merous facettes,  we  shall  have  fresh  harmonious  combinations  of  geo- 
metrical lines  and  of  colors  to  admire. 

In  temperate  climates,  the  phenomena  of  this  order  most  fre- 
quently remarked  are  the  halos,  or  colored  circles,  that  surround  the 
sun  or  the  moon,  but  in  a  manner  different  from  croons.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  is  usually  reversed  in  them,  the  red 
being  placed  inside.  The  distances  of  the  circles  from  the  luminary 
are  equable,  and  much  greater  than  in  the  corona.    Thus,  the  interior 


halo  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  degrees  in  diameter ;  the  sec- 
ond halo,  usually  called  the  external  one,  measures  forty-six,  and  the 
third  ninety-nine  degrees  in  diameter.  Brewster  imitated  the  halo  by 
pUcing  a  strip  of  glass  covered  with  crystallized  alum  before  a  lamp. 
In  order  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  formation  of  this  phenomenon, 
we  must  suppose  a  very  great  number  of  prismatic  needles  suspended 
in  the  air.  These  prisms,  in  certain  positions,  may  revolve  for  a  con- 
siderable period  on  their  own  centres,  without  the  deviation  of  the  re- 
fracted rays  changing  perceptibly.  The  multiplicity  of  these  rays 
proceeding  in  any  one  direction,  giving  the  eye  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion, colored  belts  or  bands  are  seen,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
as  in  the  rainbow. 

When  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  near  the  horizon,  and  the  atmosphere 
remains  calm,  the  needles  of  ice  arrange  themselves  vertically,  and 
brilliant  spots — diflflised  images  of  the  luminary — are  formed  along  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  halo,  and  a  little  outside  of  each  circle. 
These  take  the  name  otparhdia  or  parasderue.  Parhelia,  those  of  the 
interior  halo,  especially,  are  finely  colored,  all  the  shadings  of  the 
spectrum  following  the  reil  ivliioh  is  next  to  the  sun.  When  the  latter 
luminary  rises,  the  spots  withdraw  from  the  circles,  remaining,  how- 
ever, on  the  line  of  the  horizontiil  diameter. 

Sometimes 
we  see  resting 
upon  the  halos 
what  are  term- 
ed tangential 
ares,  or  arches 
of  contact,  of 
very  brilliant 
color.  The 
most  frequent 
are  those  that 
form  symmet- 
rically at  the 
extremities  of 
the  vertical 
diameter  of 
the  halo  of 
twenty  -  three 
degrees. 
Those  of  the 
external  halo, 
which  are 
more  rare, 
but  more  nu- 
merous at  the 

Hilcs.  time,  touch  it, 

not  only  in  the 
vertical  line  of  the  sun,  but  also  at  the  lateral  points,  forty-five  de- 
grees distant.  The  most  elevated  of  these  arches,  which  has  the  ze- 
nith of  the  observer  for  its  pole,  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  circum-ienithal  circle. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  details,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
appearances  are  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  crystals. 
M.  Bravais,  in  his  learned  researches  on  this  subject,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  calculating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  phenomenon ;  he 
succeeded  in  reproducing  it  artificially,  in  a  dark  room,  by  means  of 
an  ice-prism  which  he  caused  to  revolve  very  rapidly  while  the  rays 
of  the  sun  were  projected  upon  it. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING— PRACTICAL 
AND  SPECULATIVE. 

BT  A   WELL-BURNT  BUT  FINALLT   SUCCESSrUL  UlfTBi. 

TO  acquaint  persons  residing  at  a  distance  from  districts 
where  the  precious  metals  abound,  with  the  course  and 
procedure  of  practical  mining,  would  require  a  separate  article 
on  each  of  the  following  topics:  1.  How  to  discover  or  find  a 
mine.  2.  How  to  ascertain  whether  a  discovery  claim  or  loca- 
tion is  valuable  or  worthless.  3.  How  so  to  develop  a  tested 
mine  that  the  amount  of  ores  taken  from  it  can  always  be  kept 
in  advance  of  the  reduction-works.    4.  How  to  extract,  in  the 
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mo8t  economical  manner,  tiie  precious  from  the  enveloping  base 
metals.  6.  How  to  secure  the  most  efficient  administration  of 
a  company's  affairs.  6,  and  lastly.  How  to  avoid  the  mis- 
chances, the  blunders,  and  the  stock-jobbing  rascalities  that 
have  rained  so  many  companies.  Unless  some  upright,  inflaen- 
tial  person  connected  with  the  company,  is  versed  in  all  these 
matters,  it  cannot  succeed — or,  at  all  events,  it  will  not  attain 
the  best  results.  Our  space  permits  us  to  offer  only  a  few 
general  observations. 

Mining  for  gold  and  diver  is  always  a  most  fascinating  oc- 
cupation, and  sometimes,  too,  a  most  delusive  one.  When  suc- 
cessful, the  profits  are  enormous.  When  onsuccessfol,  the 
owners  still  believe  that  a  little  larger  outlay,  or  a  different  plan 
of  operations,  would  have  enabled  them  to  clutch  victory  from 
the  brow  of  defeat. 

A  mine  has  no  such  regularity  as  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
it.  It  may  pitch  into  the  eai'th  at  every  possible  angle,  and  it 
may  radically  change  its  pitch  at  any  distance  from  the  surface. 
It  may  be  thickest  and  poorest,  or  thickest  and  richest,  at  the 
surface,  and  it  may  vary  in  thickness  and  richness  with  every 
few  feet  of  descent;  though  when  it  has  reached  its  normal 
character,  below  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies  and  sur- 
face causes,  it  is  generally  regular  and  well  defined.  At  a  given 
place  in  a  mine  there  may  be  only  a  small  amount  of  good  ore ; 
but,  ten  or  one  hundred  feet  below,  the  pay-ore  may  abound  in 
indefinite  quantities  It  may  pinch,  or  its  walls  come  together, 
and  ^ve  every  appearance  to  the  uninitiated  that  bottom  has 
been  reached ;  yet  twenty-five  feet  to  the  right  or  left  on  the 
same  level  the  supply  of  rich  ore  may  be  inexhaustible.  Owing 
to  these  and  other  irregularities,  and  many  of  the  most  irregular 
mines  have  proved  the  most  productive,  it  requires  thorough 
experience  to  mine  suooessfully.  A  veteran  miner  or  engineer 
deals  with  all  the  vagaries  of  a  mine  formation  as  an  accom- 
plished surgeon  with  a  broken  limb — ^he  knows  just  what  to  do. 
But  failure  in  other  kinds  of  business,  or  even  success  ia  some 
of  them,  does  not  warrant  the  hope  of  success  in  mining.  That 
superintendent  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  field, 
is  sure  to  exhaust  his  company's  funds  in  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship ;  or,  if  its  cash-box  be  not  completely  drained,  he  b  likely 
to  become  discouraged  on  the  brink  of  success.  Ho  either 
works  in  the  wrong  way  at  first,  or  stops  at  the  wrong  time. 
The  history  of  abandoned  mines  proves  that,  under  the  manipu- 
lation of  competent  miners,  they  are  made  largely  productive  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Unpalatable  as  the  truth  is,  we  must  say 
that  mining  is  a  ivMnets,  and,  like  aU  other  kinds  of  business,  it 
must  be  Tnastered  before  it  can  be  profitably  pursued. 

In  every  mining  district  there  are  hundreds  of  untested 
"  claims."  While  an  expert  may  not  be  able  to  pronounce  deci- 
sively in  favor  of,  he  can  never  positively  decide  against,  any  of 
these.  The  most  promising  sometimes  fail,  and  the  shabbiest 
often  prove  the  richest.  Analogy  is  the  mode  of  reasoning 
about  mines,  but  actual  experiment  is  the  only  safe  guide  in 
practice.  Every  mine  has  a  history  and  physiognomy  of  its  own, 
and  appearances  in  one  do  not  always  and  absolutely  justify 
the  inference  that  similar  appearances  elsewhere  are  connected 
with  good  ore  below.  Merchants  and  bankers  in  mining  coun- 
tries rarely  make  advances  on  claims  or  partially-developed 
mines.  It  is  only  when  a  mill  is  supplied  with  ore  that  financial 
confidence  is  created. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  richest  mines  are  the  least, 
and  the  poorest  mines  the  most  profitable.  North  of  Nevada 
there  is  but  one  "poor  man's"  mine.  That  yielded  several 
thousand  dollars  per  ton  at  first  Now,  if  worked  at  all,  it 
yields  moderately.  In  all  Nevada  there  is  but  one  White  Pine 
District,  and  even  there,  and  possibly  at  one  other  locality,  only 
a  few  mines  yield  $1,000  per  ton.  During  the  past  nine  years 
the  great  Oomstock  mine  of  Nevada  has  produced  $100,000,000, 
its  ore  averaging  about  $40  per  ton.  The  Haywood  mine,  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  yielded  $3,000,000,  yet  its  ores  average  only  $20  per 
ton.    The  very  rich  ore  is  apt  to  be  found  in  pockets ;  or  to  be 


so  mixed  with  intractable  base  metals  that  the  cost  of  separation 
exceeds  the  net  product ;  or  to  be  so  sparsely  scattered  throagh- 
ont  a  large  mass  of  vein  matter  that  the  expense  of  mmmg  it 
overbalances  the  yield  of  the  precious  metal.  But  a  low  grade 
of  ore  of  $20  to  $40  per  ton  for  gold,  and  from  $50  to  $200  pw 
ton  for  silver,  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  regular,  well-defined 
mine  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Americans  should  rarely  invest  in  distant  mines.  FavoraUe 
reports  unduly  elate  them,  and  discouraging  rumors  undnlj  de- 
press them.  If  they  do  not  realize  dividends  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment looked  for,  or  in  the  exact  amounts  expected,  or  if  more 
money  is  required  than  it  was  supposed  at  the  outset  wonld  !>« 
needed,  they  are  apt  to  become  disheartened.  The  moat  that 
is  generally  accomplished  by  companies  situated  at  a  distsact 
from  their  mines,  is  to  partially  develop,  and  then  whoBj 
abandon  them  to  some  lucky  miner  who  is  eager  to  possess 
what  the  demoralized  company  lacked  the  skill  and  patience  to 
work.  The  English,  the  French,  and  the  German  compaaiw 
carry  on  mining  operations  with  great  success  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  They  are  not  so  impatient  as  Americans,  and  tliej 
are  certainly  more  persistent.  Thef  evince,  too,  the  tact  asi 
business  judgment,  seldom  shown  by  American  companies,  of 
employing  only  the  most  expert  and  thoroughly-trained  minin; 
engineers  to  manage  their  field  operations. 

Speculative  mining  is  carried  on  by  a  few  schemers,  who  en- 
deavor to  make  money  under  color  of  mining  operations  when 
there  is  no  mine  to  support  the  pretence,  or,  if  there  be  a  pro- 
ductive mine,  by  exaggerating  its  merits,  or  by  concealing  its 
merits  or  defects.  Only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  these  illegiti- 
mate operations  <^  we  describe.  A  party  of  stock-jobbers,  who 
have  no  patience  with  legitimate  mining,  purchase  enoogh 
stock  of  a  dividend-paying  company  to  secure  their  election  is 
directors.  This  accomplished,  they  proceed  to  monopolize  the 
balance  of  the  stock,  if  possible.  In  this  stage  of  tlieir  grand 
financial  enterprise,  they  resort  to  tricks  and  frauds  wWch 
should  consign  them  to  a  State  prison,  but  as  their  eventual  suc- 
cess will  doubtless  enable  them  to  "  plate  sin  with  gold,"  "the 
strong  lanoe  of  justice  "  will  "  hurtiess  break."  We  will  cits 
only  a  few  of  the  many  devices  current  amongst  specnlative 
mining  financiers.  The  directors  cause  work  to  be  saspeoded 
in  the  mine  either  partially  or  altogether,  make  useless ontiajs, 
borrow  large  sums  of  money,  when  they  ought  to  get  it  out  of 
the  mine,  originate  reports  of  the  failing  character  of  the  prop- 
erty, talk  doubtingly  about  future  dividends,  levy  assessments, 
and,  to  crown  all,  create  the  impression  tliat  they  are  secretly 
selling  out  their  stock.  A  panic  amongst  the  uninitiated  stock- 
holders ensues.  All  rushing  into  the  market  at  the  same  time 
to  sell,  the  price  falls  a  thousand  per  cent,  a  day.  The  directors 
secretly  purchase  through  brokers,  who  will  not  give  up  (or 
make  known  the  names  of  their  employers),  all  the  stock  that  is 
offered.  Now  comes  the  second  stage  of  the  directorial  scheme. 
Having  bought  the  stock  at  a  low  price,  they  must  manage  now 
to  sell  at  a  high  figure.  At  once  they  redouble  or  quadmple 
work  in  the  mine,  make  new  explorations,  disclose  to  sight  enor- 
mous bodies  of  ore,  accumulate  great  quantities  of  it  at  the  re- 
duction-works, and  crowd  them  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Indne 
time  the  real  condition  of  affairs  is  made  known.  The  stoclt 
suddenly  rises  in  price,  large  dividends  are  promised,  news- 
papers are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  unprecedented  yield  of  the 
ores,  and  of  the  prospects  of  unusually  large  permanent  divi- 
dends. The  directors  are  lionized  for  the  extraordinary  Uiet  and 
ability  exhibited  in  causing  what  was  lately  thought  a  hopeless 
mining  enterprise,  to  turn  out  a  great  success.  As  they  «- 
pected,  the  public  crowd  into  the  market  and  buy  at  an  enor- 
mously high  price  stock  which  six  months  or  a  year  before 
they  themselves  had  sold  at  a  ruinously  low  figure.  Heretofore 
the  directore  secretly  purchased  stock,  when  the  public  sup- 
posed they  were  selling  out;  now  the  pul>lie  are  made  to  think 
that  the  directors  are  luying  stock,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
secretiy  unloading  all  they  own  on  to  the  eager  public.   As 
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soon  as  decency  permits,  another  declension  in  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  is  effected,  to  be  followed  by  another  profit- 
able rise. 

Legitimate  mining,  pursued  with  integrity,  skill,  and  energy, 
generally  produces  larger  returns,  in  proportion  to  tlie  capital 
invested,  than  ahnost  any  other  business.  Speculative  or  ille- 
gitimate mining  can  only  be  profitable  to  the  unscrupnloas 
"ring,"  and  results  in  large,  if  not  total,  losses  to  ontaders. 

THE  ROMAN  SENTDfEL. 


~p\  EATH  or  dishonor,  which  is  best  to  taste  ? 
-L-'   A  Soman  sentinel  in  Pompeii, 
When  God's  hot  anger  laid  that  city  waste. 

Answered  the  qaestion,  and  resolved  to  die. 
His  duty  was,  upon  his  post  to  bide 
TO)  the  relief  came,  let  what  might  betide. 

He  stood  forgotten  by  the  fleeing  guard, 

CSioosing  that  part  which  is  the  bitterest  still. 

His  face  with  its  fixed  purpose  cold  and  hard. 
Cat  in  the  resolute  granite  of  his  will. 

**  Better,"  he  said,  "  to  die,  than  live  in  shame; 

Death  wreathes  ii-esh  flowers  round  a  brave  man's 


Life  is  the  wave's  deep  whisper  on  the  shore. 

Of  a  great  sea  beyond.    The  sentry  saw 
tint  day  the  light  in  broad  sails  hoisted  o'er 

The  drifting  boat  of  dawn ;  nor  dreamed  the  flaw. 
The  puff  called  death,  would  blow  him  with  them  by 
Out  to  the  boundless  sea  beyond  the  sky. 

The  sentry  watched  the  mountain's  fire-gashed  cheeks. 
And  saw  come  up  the  sand's  entombing  shower. 

The  storm  darts  out  its  red  tongue  when  it  speaks. 
And  fierce  Vesuvius,  in  that  wild  hour, 

Put  forth  its  tongue  of  flame,  and  spoke  the  word 

Of  hatred  to  the  city  from  the  Lord. 

The  gloom  of  seventeen  centuries  skulked  away, 

And  standing  in  a  marble  niche  was  found 
A  skeleton  in  armor  all  decay ; 

The  soulless  skull  was  by  a  helmet  crowned. 
Cleaving  thereon  with  mingled  rust  and  sand. 
And  a  long  spear  was  in  the  crumbling  hand. 

In  Pompeii  are  beasts  of  stone  with  wingg. 

Paved  streets  with  marble  temples  on  each  ude. 

Baths,  houses,  paintings,  monuments  of  kiugs; 
But  the  arched  gate  whereat  the  sentry  died, 

ne  rusted  spear,  and  helmet  with  no  crest, 

Are  better  far  to  see  than  all  the  rest 

O  heart,  whatever  lot  to  thee  Ood  gives. 

Be  strong,  and  swerve  not  from  a  bbundess  waj; 

Dishonor  hurts  the  soul  that  ever  Uvea, 

Death  hurts  the  body  that  is  kin  with  clay. 

Though  Duty's  face  is  stem,  her  path  is  best : 

They  sweetly  sleep  who  die  upon  her  breast. 

SKETCHES  OP  EARLY  LIFE  IN  BOSTON. 

No.  IV. 
HOW  Ttnrr  tbeatsd  bohibmahos  and  HSBEnoe  ik  Boanoir. 

ris  a  delicate  subject  to  handle,  because  of  the  prevMling 
tradition  that  the  settlers  of  Boston  came  over  the  sea  to 
establish  on  these  American  shores  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed, 


a  refuge  for  the  down- trodden  victims  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny; 
where  they  could  have  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and 
worship  God,  each  man  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  After  reading  their  writings  and  surveying  their 
deeds,  we  can  imagine  the  grim  smile  of  surprise  that  wonid 
have  irradiated  the  ntmally  sedate  countenances  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp  and  Mr.  John  Cotton,  if  any  one  had  suggested  in  their 
hearing  that  such  a  thought  as  this  could  possibly  have  found 
entrance  into  their  minds. 

That  they  were  actuated,  among  other  motives,  by  the  de- 
sire to  find  a  place  where  they  conid  carry  into  effect  a  purer 
faith,  and  enjoy  a  simpler  worship,  than  they  supposed  to  be 
practicable  in  England,  we  cannot  doubt;  but,  in  order  to  this, 
they  considered  it  essential  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  es- 
tablish a  commonwealth,  of  which  they  were  to  have  exclusive 
control,  and  which  they  should  manage  according  to  their  own 
views  of  government  and  religion.  Those  who  were  ready  to 
accede  to  this  jurisdiction,  and  believed  as  they  did  in  regard 
to  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Christian  doctrine, 
were  welcome  to  join  them ;  everybody  else  might  expect  to 
be  treated  as  an  intruder  and  a  reprobate. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  with  what  firm  and  unvary- 
ing consistency  they  carried  these  principles  into  practice. 
If  there  was  any  one  thing  which  they  abhorred,  as  the  most 
dangerous  derice  of  the  devil,  it  was  the  idea  of  religious  tol- 
eration. The  first  declaration  of  the  General  Court,  bearing  in 
this  direction,  is  sufficiently  explicit:  "Hugh  Bretts,  being 
found  guilty  of  heresy,  is  ordered  to  be  gone  out  of  the  juris- 
diction upon  pain  of  death,  and  not  to  return  again,  under  iJie 
liability  of  being  hanged." 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  records  of  the  colony  are  occn- 
pied  mainly  with  a  statement  of  the  various  errors  that  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to 
exterminate  them  —  the  most  effectual  mode  of  sHtling  the 
trouble  being  generally  found  to  consist  in  el«a/nng  the  territory 
of  all  persons  who  taught  or  abetted  any  false  doctrine.  It 
would  be  very  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  wade  through  these 
interminable  controversies :  in  the  preface  to  a  work  published  a 
few  years  alter  the  settlement  of  Boston,  twenty-nine  "  dan- 
gerous opinions "  are  specified,  as  having  been  recently 
broached  in  the  community,  such  as  that  "  the  law,  and  the 
preaching  of  it,  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  drive  a  man  to  Christ ; 
that  a  man  is  justified  without  fdth  from  eternity ;  that  he 
is  united  to  Christ  by  the  Spirit,  without  any  act  of  his ;  that 
the  graces  of  saints  and  hypocrites  may  be  the  same ;  that 
the  whole  letter  of  the  Bible  is  a  covenant  of  works ;  that 
no  Christian  must  be  pressed  to  duties  of  holiness ; "  and  so  on. 
The  author  promises,  in  the  body  of  his  book,  to  give  a  much 
more  copious  enumeration  of  the  prevailing  heresies,  for  he  says 
these  are  only  "  some  of  them,  to  giee  but  a  taite;  for  after- 
ward you  shaH  see  a  litter  otfowneore  and  elmen  of  these  brats 
hung  up  against  the  sun,  besides  many  new  ones  of  Mistress 
Hutchinson's ;  all  which  they  batched  and  dandled." 

In  1644,  an  order  was  passed  "fbr  the  banishment  of  all 
who  openly  oppose  infant  baptism,  or  go  about  secretly  to  se- 
duce others  from  the  use  thereof,  or  depart  the  congregation  at 
the  use  thereof."  This  legislation  seems  to  have  been  precipi- 
tated by  t!ie  case  of  a  Mr.  Ptunter,  "  who  on  a  sudden  turned 
Anabaptist,  and  having  a  child  bom,  he  would  not  suffer  his 
wife  to  bring  the  child  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  for  she 
was  a  member  of  the  church,  though  he  was  not.  Being  pre- 
sented for  this,  he  still  .^fused.  Whereupon,  after,  much  pa- 
tience and  clear  conviction  of  error,  because  he  was  very  poor, 
so  as  no  other  but  corporal  punishment  could  be  fastened  on 
him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  whipped ;  not,^  continues  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  from  whom  we  have  the  account,  "yi?r  Aw  opinion,  but 
for  reproaching  the  Lord's  ordinance.  He  endured  his  punish 
ment  with  much  obstinacy,  and  said  boastingly,  that  God  had 
marvellously  assisted  him." 
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In  the  following  year,  the  sjnod  met  at  Cambridge,  to  con- 
sider what  conrse  should  be  pursued  in  reference  to  certain 
books  which  had  been  imported  from  abroad — "  some  in  de- 
fence of  anabaptism  and  other  errors,  andybr  liberty  of  eon- 
teience  a*  a  shelter  for  their  toleration;  others  in  maintenance 
of  the  Presbyterial  government  against  the  Congregational 
way  here."  As  the  writers  of  these  works  were  not  within 
reach,  it  was  determined  that  the  bosks  themselves  should  be 
subjected  to  the  harrow  of  criticism,  and  a  refatatiou  accord- 
ingly appears,  entitled  "The  Dipper  Dipt,  or  the  Anabap- 
tists Dack'd  and  Plunged  over  Head  and  Ears." 

The  next  year,  in  consequence  of  Parliament  having  sent 
directions  to  all  the  English  plantations  in  New  England  that 
all  men  should  eigoy  liberty  of  conscience,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt by  petition  to  obttnn  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  Ana- 
baptists; which  resulted  in  an  order  from  the  court  that  "the 
laws  should  not  be  altered  or  explained  at  all." 

Thirty-five  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Bap- 
tists— some  of  whom  had  resided  in  the  colony  from  the  be- 
ginning, although  they  were  careful  to  suppress  their  opinions, 
— ^made  an  effort  to  organize  a  chnrch.  The  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  fined,  some  of  them  banished,  and  others  com- 
mitted to  jail.  A  petition,  signed  by  several  of  the  best  men  in 
Boston,  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  praying  for  their  libera- 
tion ;  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  sufferers,  that  "they  now  lie  in 
prison,  deprived  of  their  liberty,  taken  off  from  their  callings, 
separated  from  their  wives  and  children,  to  their  great  dam- 
age and  hastening  ruin,  how  innocent  soever ;  besides  the  haz- 
ard of  their  own  lives,  being  aged  and  weakly  men,  needing  the 
succor  a  prison  will  not  afford;  the  sense  of  this,  their  personal 
and  family  most  deplorable  condition,  hath  sadly  afflicted  the 
hearts  of  many  sober  and  serious  Christians,  and  such  as  neither 
approve  of  their  principle  or  practice."  The  result  of  this  in- 
teri'erence  with  the  high  behests  of  the  law  was,  that  the  more 
prominent  petitioners  were  fined,  and  "  obliged  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  court  for  the  freedom  they  had  taken  with  it." 

Cotton  Mather  sums  up  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  early 
Anabaptists  in  these  comprehensive  words:  "They  are  an 
inordinate  kind  of  men,  stirred  up  by  the  devil  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  having  neither  scripture  nor  antiquity,  nor 
any  thing  else  for  them,  but  lies  and  new  imaginations." 

Troubles  never  come  single.  In  1646,  the  Episcopalians  in 
Boston — comprising  several  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
of  the  colony,  and  some  of  whom  were  members  of  the  govern- 
ment before  the  patent  was  transferred  to  New  England — ap- 
proached the  General  Court  with  a  very  courteous  petition,  in 
which  they  compliment  the  government  for  "  its  eminent  gifts, 
continual  care,  and  constant  vigilance" — ^there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  "  care  and  vlgUance  " — and  ask  permission 
to  publicly  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

This  unexpected  movement  produced  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  the  petitioners  were  at  once  cited  to  appear  in  per- 
son before  the  Court — charged  with  "  contemptuous  and  sedi- 
tious expressions,  and  were  required  to  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behavior." 

In  November,  the  case  came  before  an  adjourned  session  of 
the  court  for  final  settiement,  when  the  petitioners,  having  been 
convicted  of  violating  "  the  rule  of  the  apostle — study  to  be 
quiet  and  to  meddle  with  your  own  business  " — and  reminded 
of  "that  sin  of  Eorah,  and  of  the  near  resemblance  between 
theirs  and  that" — were  fined  respectively  in  sums  varying 
from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds. 

These  gentlemen  then  determined  to  appeal  to  Parliament, 
and  Dr.  Child,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and  had  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  studying  the  mineral  wealth  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  to  go  at  once  to  England  and  prosecute  their  ap- 
peal there.    This,  however,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 


authorities,  they  arrested  the  doctor,  took  from  him  his  papers, 
and  kept  him  in  confinement  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the 
ships  were  gone.  Mr.  Winthrop  complains  with  much  sadness 
that,  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Child — "  a  man  of  quality,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  scholar,"  as  he  terms  him — manifested  a  somewhat 
undue  amount  of  passion,  and  "  gave  big  words  I " 

Two  other  persons,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Vassall  and  Mr. 
Fowie,  managed  to  slip  away,  with  the  obnoxious  p^ers  is 
their  pockets,  and  embarked  for  England.  Just  before  they 
sailed,  Mr.  Cotton  preached  a  Thursday  lecture,  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  enormous  wickedness  that 
must  possess  the  man  who  would  dare  to  go  abroad  on  such  an 
errand,  and  warned  such  of  his  hearers,  as  might  be  about  to 
cross  the  sea,  against  the  perils  they  might  expect  to  encounter, 
if  these  seditious  documents  should  happen  to  be  on  board  the 
ship,  adding  that  they  would  prove  to  be  a  Jonat  to  the  voyage. 
"  A  storm  did  arise,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  History  of  Boston, 
"  and  a  certain  woman  on  board,  who  had  heard  Mr.  Cotton's 
sermon,  ran  about  the  ship  in  much  consternation,"  anxioos  to 
find  out  if  there  was  a  Jonas  on  board.  "  She  gave  Mr.  Vas- 
sall a  call  at  midnight.  He  asked  her  why  she  came  to  him. 
Because,  she  said,  it  was  thought  he  had  some  writings  against 
the  people  of  God.  He  told  her  that  he  had  only  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  merely  praying  that  they  might  eigoy  the  lib'erty 
of  English  subjects."  She  next  paid  Mr.  Fowle  a  visit.  He 
told  her  he  had  a  copy  of  the  petition,  which  himself  and 
others  had  presented  to  the  court  at  Boston ;  and  said  that,  if 
she  and  others  judged  that  to  be  the  cause  of  the  storm,  they 
might  have  it,  and  do  what  they  would  with  it.  She  took  the 
paper  to  her  companions,  who,  after  consultation,  decided  that 
it  should  be  cast  overboard."  It  was  not  observed,  however, 
that  relieving  the  ship  of  this  abomination  was  followed  by  any 
favorable  change  in  the  weather,  although,  after  a  perilous  pas- 
sage, she  reached  the  shores  of  England  in  safety,  where  Messrs. 
Yassall  and  Fowle  published  the  genuine  papers  with  which 
they  were  charged,  under  the  title,  "  New  England's  Jonas  cast 
up  in  London." 

The  story  of  the  Quakers  is  well  known,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  few  words :  In  1656,  several  persons  belonging  to  this 
sect  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  In  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival  they  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  their 
books  taken  from  them,  and  burned  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
owners  sent  to  prison.  The  master  of  the  vessel  that  brought 
them  to  Boston  was  arrested,  and  bound  over  in  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  carry  them  away  as  soon  as  his  ship 
could  be  got  ready.  At  the  next  session  of  the  court  a  law  was 
passed,  inflicting  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  upon  the  master 
of  the  vessel  who  should  bring  any  more  cargoes  of  this  sort  to 
the  colony ;  for  every  hour's  entertainment  given  to  a  Quaker, 
a  fine  of  forty  shillings  was  imposed ;  the  Quakers  themselves  to 
be  sent  to  prison,  whipped  twenty  stripes,  and  kept  to  hard 
labor  till  there  should  be  opportunity  for  their  transportation. 
Additional  laws  were  soon  enacted,  to  the  effect  that  a  Quaker, 
upon  the  first  conviction,  should  lose  one  ear;  upon  a  second, 
the  other  ear ;  if  the  offender  were  a  woman,  in  lieu  of  this, 
she  was  to  be  severely  whipped ;  but,  upon  the  third  offence, 
whether  man  or  woman,  the  tongue  was  to  be  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  penalty  for  persistence  in  this  creed  was 
afterward  made  to  be  death.  In  accordance  with  this  law, 
Mary  Dyer  and  two  others  were  executed  on  Boston  Common. 

In  extenuation  of  the  extreme  severity  with  which  these 
people  were  treated,  it  is  common  to  cite  the  fact  of  their 
fanatical  and  outrageous  violations  of  public  order,  and  some- 
times even  of  the  common  decencies  of  life.  They  undoubtedly 
said  and  did  a  great  many  things  which  would  now  subject  one 
to  the  salutary  discipline  of  an  insane  retreat ;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  rigor  of  legislation  preceded  all  these  fan- 
tasies and  absurdities,  and  was  probably  the  provoking  cause  of 
many  of  their  greatest  outrages.  Since  they  have  ceased  to  be 
persecuted,  the  Quakers  have  settled  down  to  a  very  quiet  sort 
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df  life ;  and,  so  &r  as  we  have  obserred,  there  are  few  dasses 
of  people  in  the  community  that  excite  less  alarm  as  liable  to 
become  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  sharp  and  decisive  modes  adopted  in  Boston  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  and  schism  would  not  appear  so  strange  if 
it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary  breadth  and  liberality  which 
often  characterize  ihoprean^le  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  bit- 
ter statutes.  We  have  room  for  only  a  few  illustrations.  In 
1846  it  is  ihos  written  in  the  records  of  the  court:  "Albeit 
faith  be  not  wrought  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  word ;  all  per- 
sons are  forbidden  to  reproach  religion,  under  penalty  of 
death." 

Again :  "  Though  no  human  power  be  lord  over  the  faith 
and  conscience  of  men,  and  therefore  we  may  not  constrain 
them  to  believe  or  profess  against  their  conscience ;  yet,  be- 
cause such  as  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  tending  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Ohristian  fidth  and  destruction  of  the  souls  of  men, 
ought  duly  to  be  restrained  from  such  monstrous  impiety,  it  is 
therefore  ordered  that>  if  any  Ohristian  shall  go  about  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  Christian  fdth  and  religion,  by  broaching 
and  maintaining  any  damnable  heresy  " — and  then  there  follows 
a  long  list  of  dogmas,  with  the  respective  penalties  affixed,  in 
case  of  their  denial. 

Agun :  "Although  we  do  not  judge  it  meet  to  compel  any 
one  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  nor  force  them 
to  partake  in  its  ordinances;  yet,  all  persons  are  ordered  to  at- 
tend upon  those  ordinances,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds." 
The  same  fine  is  imposed  upon  those  "  who  question  the  order 
of  the  churches." 

The  following  statute  has  more  consistency :  "  As  open  con- 
tempt of  Giod's  word  and  messengers  thereof  is  the  desolating 
sin  of  civil  states  and  churches,"  all  who  thus  ofiend,  in  various 
ways  mentioned  in  the  enactment,  "  are  sentenced  to  stand  two 
hours  openly  upon  a  block,  four  feet  high,  on  a  lecture-day,  with 
a  paper  fixed  on  his  breast,  with  this,  A  'Wahton  Gosfxixkb, 
written  in  capital  letters,  that  others  may  fear." 

We  might  enlarge  npon  this  department  of  our  subject  until 

we  pnt  onr  readers  to  sleep ;  but,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 

it  is  a  wearisome  and  ungracious  topic,  which  we  would  be  glad 

I     to  pass  over  in  silenoe,  if  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  history  would 

permit.    While  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  settlers  of  the 

j     New  Netherlands  ofGered  to  flimish,  in  their  territory,    an 

\     asylum  of  retreat  for  the  victims  of  religious  persecution  in  the 

I     neighboring  colony  of  Massachusetts,  we  do  not  quite  xmder- 

stand  why  the  founders  of  Boston,  rather  than  the  Dutchmen 

of  New  York,  should  be  so  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  apostles 

of  freedom  and  toleration ;  and,  although  we  ftally  appreciate 

the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  delightful  "  Ode  to  the  Pilgrim 

Fathers,"  in  review  of  aU  the  facts  before  us,  we  cannot,  without 

some  qualification,  indorse  this  sentiment — 

"  The;  have  left  unstained  what  here  thej  fonod— 
Freedom  to  worship  Ood." 

SPRING  NOTES. 

rrVBDS  preeminent  charm  of  much  of  our  modem  literature 
-L  lies  in  what  is  called  its  sentiment  of  Nature.  The  senti- 
ment of  Nature,  if  less  productive  of  rich  and  prolonged  de- 
Kription  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  modem  poets,  is  not  so 
meagrely  expressed,  as  our  exaltation  of  modem  descriptive 
writers  seems  to  imply.  The  Greek  idyllic  poets  had  a  more 
abundant  sentiment  of  youth  and  of  life  than  either  Words- 
worth or  Bousseau — ^more  abimdant  than  any  contemporary 
writer. 

Celebrate  Nature  as  we  may,  time  and  history  dominate  our 
minds ;  we  neither  feel  nor  think  like  a  young  people.  Youth 
of  mind  seems  to  have  gone  from  us.  The  sense  of  the  ages, 
the  sadness  and  the  "  riddle  of  the  ptunfnl  earth,"  robs  our 
sentiment  of  Nature  and  of  life  of  the  pure  pleasure  and  of  the 


unforced  gladness  which  is  so  spontaneously  expressed  by  the 
Greek  pastoral  poets.  When  we  think  of  Nature,  it  is  as  a  vast 
combination  of  exquisitely-adjusted  forces;  not  merely  as  a 
pleasant  appearance,  a  salutation  to  the  eye,  an  object  and  an 
influence  to  act  upon  onr  uqjaded  senses. 

These  returning  days  of  spring,  which  so  sweetly  enliven 
expectation  with  sH.  the  glad  and  tender  beauty  of  new-bom 
vegetation,  suggest  the  early  days  of  onr  emu  English  literature ; 
but  their  most  perfect  literary  counterpart  and  expression  are 
found  in  that  literature  which  has  the  most  of  youth,  and  of  the 
untroubled  joy  of  mere  life  in  it.  In  Chaucer,  the  spring,  vivid, 
delicate,  fresh,  is  admirably  felt ;  but  in  Theocritus,  and  Bion, 
and  Moschus  it  is  better  felt ;  for  only  in  the  idyls  of  the  Greek 
poets  does  it  breathe  without  one  touch  of  that  eoneeienee, 
without  one  shadow  from  that  conception  which,  in  our  litera- 
ture, give  us  Nature  plus  the  Christian  sentiment.  Bion  ia  his 
seventh  idyl  charmingly  celebrates  those  days  which  come  to 
some  of  us  as  they  came  to  him,  as  the  time  when  "  all  sweet 
things  are  sweetly  blossoming  " — the  spring  "  blushing  with  its 
bloom  of  flowers." 

What  season  but  this  can  give  any  reality  to  the  charming 
fictions  of  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  of  "Amaryllis,"  of  "Thir- 
sis,"  of  "Hylas? "  Those  are  figures  and  fortunes  fbll  of  the  de- 
licious and  undisturbed  preoccupation  with  love,  and  the  tender 
impulses  of  life !  these  are  bits  of  expression  full  of  the  frank 
praise  of  youth  1  Not  elsewhere,  save  as  a  protest  and  labored 
cry,  can  we  discover  so  much  natural  zest  of^  and  care  to 
eqjoy,  the  fleeting  moment;  not  elsewhere  can  we  discover 
a  spirit  in  perfect  correspondence  with  Nature,  which  puts 
forth  her  most  exquisite  blooms,  and,  outside  of  the  ban'en 
streets,  and  oorrapting  confinements,  and  repressions  of  great 
cities,  solicits  the  natural  man,  who  lives  the  life  of  plants  and 

animala. 

Chaucer's  "  April  with  his  sweet  showers  "  (shours  sote) ; 
his  delightful  expression  of  this  season,  which  "  bathes  every 
vein  in  such  liquor  of  which  virtue  engendered  is  the  flower;  " 
his  trae  and  fresh  observation  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
awakened  earth,  are  quaint,  and  curious,  and  natural.  The  an- 
cient pastoral  poets  are  not  curious  nor  quaint ;  they  are  nat- 
ural, charming,  beantifuL  Youth,  the  spring  of  life,  has  the 
supreme  place  in  their  mind;  they  recognize  it  and  approve  it, 
and  solicit  it;  it  obeys  no  higher  impulse  than  that  of  birds; 
its  law  is  to  be  beautifU  like  flowers :  and  the  morality  of  its 
life  is  not  more  than  we  apply  to  birds  and  blossoms.  The  an- 
cient lover  of  Nature  and  youth  has  no  other  thought,  no  other 
care,  than  that  the  good  and  perfect  moment  goes  quickly  by ; 
the  flower  wilts ;  the  face  loses  it  bloom ;  the  life  loses  its 
spring  and  freshness,  and  it  becomes  inert.  No  page  of  Our 
literature  so  artiessly,  so  winningly  brings  before  us,  without 
foreign  and  often  unfriendly  matter,  all  that  is  characteristic  of 
youth  and  Nature — ^in  other  words,  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
spring.  It  is  Theocritus  who  speaks  of  girls  as  we  would  speak 
of  flowers,  when  he  tell  us  of  "a  bloom  of  maiden  buds;  "  it  is 
the  Greek  poet  who  spoke  of  the"unblown  loveliness  of  youth." 
What  is  all  this  but  the  awakening  of  the  mind  to  the  palpable 
beauty  of  the  first  phase  of  life  ? — that  life  which,  perfect  as  an 
appearance,  appeals  to,  the  sense  as  a  blossom,  as  a  fruit,  and  not 
for  a  moment  suggests  those  thoughts,  or  abases  itself  before  those 
ideas,  which  darkened  our  natural  life,  and  triumphed  during 
the  middle  ages ;  forbidding  our  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of 
this  fair  world : — the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  that  time,  which 
witnessed  the  ascendency  of  the  worship  of  snflfering,  and  of 
physical  ugliness.  Then  withered  and  starved  old  age,  macer- 
ated flesh  and  pale  faces,  were  the  signs  of  godliness  and 
spirituality.  And  what  a  frightful  and  tremendous  reaction 
from  the  pagan  ideal  of  life  I  How  far  from  the  Greek  ideal 
which  celebrated  lovely  things,  and  for  aU  time  fixed  the  stand- 
ard of  physical  beauty,  and  the  perfection  of  the  natural  being. 

Our  lovers  of  fine  phrases — and  none  but  lovers  of  fine 
phrases  should  hope  to  express   any  thing  of  the  loveliness 
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and  significance  of  this  season — must  go  closer  to  antiquity 
than  onr  modern  poets.    They  must  pluck  from  the  vocabulary 
of  him  who  called  Helen  "  the  peerless  leauty-bud  of  Greece." 
If  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  mind  of  man,  Nature  remains 
the  same  great  fact,  the  same  great  life.    The  spring  returns 
to  us  with  the  same  mild  and  powerful  energies,  the  same 
fragrance,  the  same  beauty  and  color,  aa  when,  two  centuries 
before  Christ,  the  lover  of  Nature  hailed  it,  and  celebrated  it 
as  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  all  his  fair  divinities — a  part  of 
aU  the  luminous  creations  of  his  imagination.    Spring  returns, 
but  the  friendly  divinities  are  dead ;  the  dramatic  fictions  with 
which  the  pagan,  who  lived  so  close  to  Nature,  peopled  his 
land,  have  gone,  no  more  to  return.    Instead  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods, wo  have  forces  and  elements — abstract  terms,  which  sat- 
isfy the  intelligence,  instead  of  concrete  figures  which  ravish 
the  eye.    Every  thing  to  -be  investigated  by  the  curious  and 
restless  intellect  is  now  understood  by  Nature — we  have  lost 
our  youth,  we  have  entered  upon  man's  estate  —  and  com- 
parison, judgment,  and  inference,  are  the  objects  of  oar  mental 
life.    Mythology  gave  way  to  theology ;  now  theology  yields 
her  supremacy  to  science.    Oar  habits  of  thought  have  changed, 
but  Nature  renews  her  face  after  the  ancient  fashion.    Our 
costumes  have  changed,  but  Nature  comes  with  the  same  dress 
as  of  old.    We  have  difiiarent  beliefs  and  therefore  different 
thoughts.    But  when  the  old  brown  earth  breaks  into  bloom 
of  flower,  and  the  ploughman's  furrow  ribs  the  soft  soil,  it  takes 
very  little  to  forget  civilization  and  time,  and,  for  the  moment, 
possibly,  some  of  us  give  to  Nature  the  same  homage  which  our 
race  gave  in  the  perfect  days  of  its  yonth.    But  it  is  only  for  a 
moment.    We  have  put  sensation  to  uses  not  dreamed  of  by 
the  artist-nature  of  the  Greek ;  we  have  exercised  our  curios- 
ity beyond  any  speculation  of  the  ancient.    Investigation,  re- 
flection, and  comparison — the  triad  of  our  intellectual  life — 
have  taught  us. that  Nature  is  our  servant,  not  our  mistress; 
she  is  a  menial,  and  not  a  mysterious  and  radiant  goddess  with 
whom  we  gladly  spend  our  youth,. and  who  makes  us  dread 
old  age,  as  days  wholly  evil  and  without  hope. 

If  any  contemporary  could  revive  in  our  hearts  the  pagan's 
feeling  for  Nature,  his  note  would  not  come  from  great  cities, 
but  from  the  fields,  the  brooks,  the  woods.  The  streams  run  in 
mosic,  their  banks  are  green,  and  the  first  flowers  follow  the 
hardy  grass  to  gem  the  wayside ;  the  willow  is  golden  in 
the  moist  meadow ;  the  wind-fiowor  and  the  crocus,  all  purity 
and  delicacy,  are  in  bloom ;  the  distant  woods  have  a  purple 
mist  of  color,  scattered  over  branch  and  twig;  the  first  soft, 
fiaint,  pure  notes  of  color  have  given  a  flush  to  the  face  of  Na- 
ture ;  the  first  sweet,  clear,  but  faint  notes,  of  the  symphony 
of  the  seasons  have  just  been  breathed  over  the  fields,  and  an- 
nounce these  exquisite  days,  which  are  in  Nature  what  the 
pagan  pastoral  poets  are  in  literature.  If  we  were  as  much 
with  Nature  as  they  were  with  Nature,  perhaps  we  should  run  a 
new  furrow  in  the  old  fields  of  thought ;  we  might  be  trite,  we 
should  be  fi-esh.  We  sometimes  hold  pen  and  pencil  for  an- 
other purpose  than  mere  instruction ;  we  hold  both  to  enliven 
our  appreciation  of  Nature,  and  increase  our  zest  of  life.  And 
because,  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  the  world  is  too  much  with 
ns,"  therefore  we  should  welcome  a  ftesh  and  sincere  note 
from  the  woods  and  fields,  and  from  the  experience  of  youth. 
And  youth  and  life  have  found  no  sweeter  and  more  genuine 
expression  than  in  the  pagan  poets,  dead  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

"THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  UFE." 

THE  proposition,  that  knowledge  is  progressive,  is  common- 
place, but  it  nevertheless  has  an  inexhaustible  meaning. 
It  implies  successive  conquests  of  the  unknown,  light  behind 
and  darkness  before,  and  each  age  engaged  with  the  definite 
work  to  which  the  past  has  brought  it,  and  which  must  bo  ac- 


complished before  fatnro  questions  can  be  reached  or  fbtue 
victories  made  possible.  The  intellectual  work  of  an  age  ia  gir 
from  being  what  that  age  chooses.  Past  results  are  data;  past 
eflbrt  is  training;  past  experience,  a  preparation  for  researches 
which  stand  next  in  the  logic  of  Nature's  intellectoal  ordw. 
The  historic  epochs  of  inquiry  are  in  definite  sequence  and  inti- 
mate dependence. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  men  first  groped  round  the  planet. 
and,  grasping  the  conception  of  its  form,  dimensions,  and  of 
people  on  the  other  side,  began  to  form  definite  notions  of  tk 
world  they  lived  in.  This  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  aeven- 
teenth  century,  which  was,  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  tbe 
planet  to  the  universe,  and  to  determine  the  laws  of  motion  in 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  by  which  the  foundations  of 
physical  science  were  laid.  From  the  aspect  of  the  nniTeneii 
its  vastness,  and  the  properties  of  masses  of  matter,  the  eijii- 
teenth  century  passed  to  the  study  of  nature  in  the  opposite  ei- 
treme  of  minuteness — ^to  the  inner  constitution  and  ooropodtim 
of  material  things,  and  the  establishment  of  the  science  of 
chemistry.  The  disciplme  and  results  of  physical  inquiry,  tte 
art  of  experimenting,  and  the  slow  perfection  of  implements  of 
research,  were  preliminary  to  the  more  subtile  and  refined  in- 
vestigation into  atomic  and  molecular  phenomena. 

With  this  scientific  apprenticeship  of  three  hundred  yesra. 
the  nineteenth  century  passes  on,  and  enters  upon  the  inToti- 
gation  of  the  great  problem  of  life.  The  pioneering  minda  of 
the  world  are  now  absorbed  in  biological  Inquiries.  Colnmlm 
before  Newton,  Newton  before  Lavoirier,  and  Lavoisier  befow 
Cuvier,  Liebig,  and  Darwin,  symbolize  the  sequence  of  dis- 
*  covery  and  indicate  the  problems  that  predominate  in  oar  om 
time.  While  physical  and  chemical  inquiries  are  still  pnnued 
with  greater  intensity  than  ever,  they  have  opened  tbe  gat«a<( 
a  still  loftier  research  into  the  conditions  and  laws  of  life,  th» 
nature  of  life,  and  the  origin  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  last  stage  of  thought  a  fruitless  or  a  hopelen  oat 
The  men  of  science  of  each  era  ha;ve  been  discredited  b;  tie 
mass  of  their  contemporaries  as  pursuo^  of  futile  aims,  and, 
although  the  m^estic  fabric  of  solid  knowledge  which  the; 
have  reared  attests  their  snccess,  there  are  those  still  to  whom 
the  past  teaches  nothing,  and  who  talk  of  the  present  predomi- 
nant aims  of  science  as  chimerical  and  impossible.  And  jet,  at 
no  period  and  in  no  department  of  inveatigation  has  scientifie 
progress  been  more  rapid  and  sore  than  in  the  field  of  bidogr 
in  the  present  century. 

An  excellent  illustration,  both  of  the  advancement  which  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  and  of  the  general  interest  wbidh  b 
felt  in  this  class  of  subjects,  is  furnished  by  Professor  HuxleylB 
recent  lecture  on  "  The  Phyrical  Bans  of  Life,"  and  the  recq>- 
don  it  has  met  with.  Several  editions  have  been  called  for  and 
issued,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  it  has  arooaed 
a  great  deal  of  cariosity,  commendation,  and  criticism.  ^ 
statement  of  the  essential  or  more  strictiy  biological  portiffli 
of  his  argument  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  many  of  oni 
readers.  The  understanding  of  it  may  perhaps  be  facilitated 
by  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  attitude  or  con- 
ditions of  the  question. 

When  the  microscope  had  reached' a  certain  stage  of  per 
feotion,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  all  living 
creatures,  plants,  and  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  higher 
were  made  up  of  exceedingly  minnte  bodies  called  cells,  eaab 
of  which  has  a  power  of  growth,  reproduction,  and  decay,  as 
truly  as  the  most  complex  and  developed  being.  It  was  sap- 
posed  that,  in  discovering  tliese  amazingly  minute  microscopical 
structures,  we  had  gone  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  phenomena 
of  life ;  but  further  examination  has  shown  that  this  coneto- 
sion  is  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  organic  structures  which  are  neither  themselves  ceD«- 
lar  nor  derived  from  cells,  and  in  the  next  place  there  is  » 
material  of  life  lower  still  in  the  vital  scale,  and  out  of  whidi 
all  cells  are  constructed.    Every  form  of  organic  structure  i» 
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elaborated  ont  of  a  common  and  oniversal  material  which  is 
known  in  science  under  the  name  of  protoplatm,  and  it  is  this 
which  Professor  Huxley  terms  the  physical  basis  of  life.  The 
present  view  regarding  cells  and  their  relation  to  the  primitive 
substance  from  which  they  spring  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencerf  in  his  "  Principles  of  Biology : "  "  The  doctrine 
that  all  organisms  are  bnilt  up  of  cells,  or  that  cells  are  the  ele- 
ments ont  of  which  every  tissue  is  developed,  is  but  approximately 
true.  There  are  living  forms  of  which  ceUnlar  structure  cannot  be 
asserted;  and  in  living  forms  that  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ceUnlar,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  portions  which  are  not 
produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  cells.  Supposing  that  they 
were  the  only  material  available  for  building,  the  proposition 
that  all  houses  are  bnilt  of  bricks  would  have  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  truth  as  does  the  proposition  that  all  organisms 
are  composed  of  cells.  This  generalization  respecting  houses 
would  be  open  to  two  criticisms :  first,  that  certain  houses,  of  a 
primitive  kind,  are  formed,  not  ont  of  bricks,  but  out  of  un- 
moulded  clay ;  and  second,  that,  though  other  houses  consist 
mainly  of  bricks,  yet  their  diimney-pots,  drmn-pipes,  and  ridge- 
tiles,  do  not  result  from  combinations  or  metamorphosis  of 
bricks,  but  are  made  directly  of  the  original  clay  ;  and  of  like 
natures  are  the  criticisms  which  must  be  passed  on  the  general- 
ization that  cells  are  the  morphological  (structural)  units  of 
organisms.  To  continue  the  simile,  the  truth  turns  out  to  be 
that  the  primitive  clay  or  protoplasm  out  of  which  organisms 
are  built  may  be  moulded  directly,  or  with  various  degrees  of 
in^rectness,  into  organic  structures." 

Protoplasm  consists  of  the  four  chemical  elements,  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  also  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  entire  organic  world.  These  elements  are  united  in  very 
complex  union,  the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  determined 
with  exactness.  It  is  albumenoid  in  aspect,  that  is,  like  white 
of  egg.  A  few  years  ago,  the  term  jirotein  was  applied  to  a 
combination  of  these  four  elements,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  common  basis  of  all  albumenoid  substances,  but  no  such 
principle  has  ever  been  separated  or  proved  to  exist.  The 
term,  however,  is  still  retained,  though  with  what  vagueness 
may  be  inferred  from  the  stiitement  of  Professor  Frankland, 
that  so-called  protein  has  probably  more  than  a  thousand  iso- 
metric forms. 

Professor  Huxley  aims  to  show  that,  as  between  protoplasm 
and  all  the  developed  forms  of  life  there  is  an  acknowledged 
unity  of  compotition,  so  there  is  also  a  unity  of  power  and /onn. 

First,  as  regards  unity  of  powers,  by  what  property  is  it 
manifested  in  the  higher  forms  of  life  ?  By  transitory  changes 
of  parts,  which  ai'C  due  to  the  property  of  eontraetility.  The 
power  of  movement  in  all  the  animal  grades  resolves  itself  into 
this:  "Even  thq^e  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and 
of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are  not 
excluded  from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  (to  every  one  but 
the  subject  of  them)  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes 
in  the  relative  positions  of  difierent  parts  of  the  body.  Speech, 
geeture,  and  every  other  form  of  human  action,  are,  in  the  long 
run,  resolvable  into  muscular  contractions." 

Bnt  this  property  of  contractility  is  also  manifested  in  plants, 
and  in  protoplasm  itself.  "  So  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  phenomena  of  contractility  have  yet  been  stud- 
ied, they  are  the  same  for  the  plant  as  for  the  animal.  Heat 
and  electric  shocks  influence  both  and  in  the  same  way,  though 
it  may  be  in  different  degrees.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention 
to  suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  in  faculty  between  the 
lowest  plant  and  the  highest,  or  between  plants  and  animals. 
But  the  difference  between  the  powers  of  the  lowest  plant  or 
SDimal  and  the  highest  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and 
depends,  us  Milne-Edward  long  ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon  the 
^tent  to  which  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  out  in  the  living 
economy." 

The  following  graphic  passages  presents  vivid  picture  of  the 
««xtent  and  regularity  of  protoplasmic  movements : 


"  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phenomena,  at  once  rare  and  con- 
spicuous, as  those  exhibited  by  the  leaflets  of  the  sensitive-plant,  or 
the  stamens  of  the  barberry,  but  to  much  more  widely-spread,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  subtle  and  hidden,  manifestations  of  vegetable 
contractility.  Yon  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  common  nettle  owes 
its  stinging  property  to  the  innumerable  stiff  and  needle-like,  though 
exquisitely  delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface.  Each  stinging- 
needle  tapers  from  a  broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which,  though 
rounded  at  the  end,  is  of  such  microscopic  fineness  that  it  readily 
penetrates,  and  breaks  off  in,  the  skin.  The  whole  hair  consists  of  a 
very  delicate  outer  case  of  wood,  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  a  layer  of  semi-fluid  matter,  full  of  innumerable  granules 
of  extreme  miuteness.  This  semi-fluid  lining  is  protoplasm,  which 
thus  constitutes  a  liind  of  bag,  full  of  a  limpid  liquid,  and  roughly 
corresponding  in  form  with  the  interior  of  the  hair  which  it  fills. 
When  viewed  with  a  Eu£Sciently  high  magnifying  power,  the  proto- 
plasmic layer  of  the  nettle-hair  is  seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceas- 
ing activity.  Local  contractions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  its  sub- 
stance pass  slowly  and  gradually  from  point  to  point,  and  give  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  progressive  waves,  just  as  the  bending  of  successive 
stalks  of  corn  by  a  breeze  produces  the  apparent  billows  of  a  corn- 
field. 

"  But,  in  addition  to  these  movements  and  independently  of  them, 
the  granules  are  driven.  La  relatively  rapid  streams,  through  channels 
in  the  protoplasm  which  seem  to  have  a  conuderable  amount  of  per- 
sistence. '  Uost  commonly,  the  currents  in  acyacent  parts  of  the  pro- 
toplasm take  umilar  directions ;  and,  thus,  there  is  a  general  stream 
up  one  side  of  the  hair  and  down  the  other.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  partial  currents  which  take  different  routes ; 
and,  sometimes,  trains  of  granules  may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in 
opposite  directions,  within  a  twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch  of  one 
another ;  while,  occasionally,  opposite  streams  come  into  direct  col- 
lision, and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle,  one  predominates. 
The  cause  of  these  currents  seems  to  lie  in  contractions  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, which  bounds  the  channels  in  which  they  flow,  but  which 
are  so  minute  that  the  best  microscopes  show  only  their  effects,  and 
not  themselves. 

"  The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  wonderful  energies  prisoned  within 
the  compass  of  the  microscopic  bur  of  a  plant,  which  we  commonly 
regard  as  a  merely  passive  organism,  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  one 
who  has  watched  its  display,  continued  hour  after  hour,  without 
pause  or  sign  of  weakening.  The  po3sibl|  complexity  of  many  other 
organic  forms,  seemingly  as  simple  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  nettle, 
dawns  upon  one ;  and  the  comparison  of  such  a  protoplasm  to  a  body 
with  an  internal  circulation,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  an  emi- 
nent physiologist,  loses  much  of  its  startling  charaeter.  Currents 
similar  to  those  of  the  hairs  of  the  nettle  have  been  observed  in  a 
great  multitude  of  very  different  phmts,  and  weighty  authorities 
have  suggested  that  they  probably  occur,  in  more  or  less  perfection, 
in  all  youDg  vegetable  ceUs.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  wonderful 
noonday  silence  of  a  tropical  forest  is,  after  all,  due  only  to  the 
dulness  of  our  hearing;  and  could  our  ears  catch  the  murmur  of 
these  tiny  maelstroms,  as  they  whirl  in  the  innumerable  myriads  of 
living  cells  which  constitute  each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned,  as  with 
the  roar  of  a  great  city." 

There  is,  however,  this  fundamental  difference  between 
plants  and  animals ;  that  while  plants  can  maqpfacture  fi-esh 
protoplasm  out  of  mineral  elements,  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  obliged  to  procure  it  ready  made  and  in  the  long  run  depend 
upon  plants.  "  With  this  qualification  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  acts  of  all  living  things  are  fundamentally  one." 

But  this  unity  is  not  limited  to  action ;  Mr.  Huxley  main- 
tains that  it  extends  also  to  farm: 

"  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one's  finger,  and  viewed 
with,  proper  precautions  and  under  a  suCSciently  high  microscopic 
power,  there  will  be  seen,  among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  little, 
circular,  discoidal  bodies,  or  corpuscles,  which  float  in  it  and  give  it 
its  color,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  colorless  corpuscles,  of 
somewhat  larger  size  and  very  irregular  shape.  If  the  drop  of  blood 
be  kept  at  the  temperatare  of  the  body,  these  colorless  corpuscles  will 
be  seen  to  exhibit  a  marvellous  activity,  chonging  their  forms  with 
great  rapidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting  out  prolongatioos  of  their 
substance,  and  creeping  about  as  if  they  were  independent  oi^anisms. 
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"  The  substance,  which  is  thus  active,  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  and 
its  acdvitf  differs  in  detiul,  rather  than  in  principle,  from  that  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  nettle.  Under  sundry  circumstances  the  corpuscle 
dies  and  becomes  distended  into  a  round  mass,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  seen  a  smaller  spherical  bodj,  which  existed,  but  was  more  or 
less  hidden,  in  the  living  corpuscle,  and  is  called  its  nvcfeiM.  Cor- 
puscles of  essentially  similar  stracture  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin,  in 
the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  scattered  through  the  whole  framework 
of  the  body.  Nay,  more;  in  the  earliest  condition  of  the  human 
organism,  in  that  state  in  which  it  has  but  just  become  distinguish- 
able from  the  egg  in  which  it  arises,  it  has  nothing  but  an  aggregation 
of  such  corpuscles,  and  every  organ  of  the  body  was,  once,  no  more 
than  such  an  aggregation. 

"  Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  turns  out  to  be  what  may 
be  termed  the  structural  unit  of  the  human  body.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  body,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units ; 
and,  in  its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  multiple  of  such  units,  varionaly 
modified. 

"  But  does  the  formula  which  expresses  the  essential  structural 
character  of  the  highest  animal  cover  all  the  rest,  as  the  statement  of 
its  powers  and  faculties  covered  that  of  all  others  f  Very  nearly. 
Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  moUusk,  worm,  and  polype,  are  all 
composed  of  structural  units  of  the  same  character,  namely,  masses  of 
protoplasm  with  a  nucleus.  There  are  sundry  very  low  animals,  each 
of  which,  structurally,  is  a  mere  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  leading  an 
independent  life.  But,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  even 
this  simplicity  becomes  shnplified,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
manifested  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a  nuclens.  Nor  are 
such  organisms  insignificant  by  reason  of  their  want  of  complexity. 
It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  protoplasm  of  those  simplest  forms 
of  life,  which  people  an  immense  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  higher  living  beings  which  inhabit 
the  land  put  together.  And  in  ancient  times,  no  less  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  such  living  beings  as  these  have  been  the  greatest  of  rock- 
builders. 

"  What  has  been  s^d  of  the  animal  world,  is  no  less  true  of  plants. 
Embedded  in  the  protoplasm  at  the  broad,  or  attached,  end  of  the 
nettlo-hair,  there  lies  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  CareM  examination 
fiirther  proves  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  nettle  is  made  up  of  a 
repetition  of  such  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  each  contained  in  a 
wooden  case,  which  is  modified  in  form,  sometimes  into  a  woody  fibre, 
sometimes  into  a  duct  or  ^)iral  vessel,  sometimes  into  a  pollen-grain, 
or  an  ovule.  Traced  back  to  its  earliest  state,  the  nettle  arises  as  the 
man  does,  in  a  particle  of  nucleated  protoplasm.  And  in  the  lowest 
plants,  as  in  the  lowest  animals,  a  single  mass  of  such  protoplasm  may 
constitute  the  whole  plant,  or  the  protoplasm  may  exist  without  a  nu- 
cleus. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  asked.  How  is  one 
mass  of  non-nucleated  protoplasm  to  be  distinguished  from  another  f 
Why  call  one  '  plant '  and  the  other  '  animal  t ' 

"  The  only  reply  is  that,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  plants  and 
animals  are  not  separable,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  convention  whether  we  call  a  given  organism  an  animal  or  a  plant. 
There  is  a  living  body  called  SUhd-ium  septieum,  which  appears  upon 
decaying  vegetable  substances,  and  in  one  of  its  forms  is  common 
upon  the  surfaces  of  tan-pits.  In  this  condition  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  fungus,  and  formerly  was  always  regarded  as  such ;  but  the 
remarkable  investigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown  that,  in  another  con- 
dition, the  .yELhalium  is  an  actively  locomotive  creature,  and  takes  in 
solid  matters,  upon  which,  apparentiy,  it  feeds,  thus  exhibiting  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  animality.  Is  this  a  plant  f  or  is  it  an 
animal  ?  Is  it  both  ?  or  is  it  neither  f  Some  decide  in  favor  of  the 
last  supposition,  and  establish  an  intermediate  kingdom,  a  sort  of  bio- 
logical No-Han's  Land  for  all  these  questionable  forms.  But,  as  it  is 
admittedly  impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  boundary-line  between  this 
no-man's  land  and  the  v^etable-world  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  animal 
on  the  other,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  proceeding  merely  doubles  the 
difficulty  which,  before,  was  single. 

"  Protopksm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life. 
It  is  the  clay  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it  and  piunt  it  as  he  will,  re- 
mains clay,  separated  by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature,  from  the  common- 
est brick  or  sun-dried  olod." 

The  transformations  of  protoplasm,  in  their  practical  aspect, 
are  thus  neatly  illustrated  by  the  Professor : 


"  In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  tiie  hero  be- 
comes possessed  of  a  magical  wild  ass's  skin,  which  yields  htm  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  his  wishes.  But  its  sur&ce  represents  the 
duration  of  the  proprietor's  life ;  and  for  every  satisfied  desire  the  skjn 
shrinks  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  fruition,  until  at  length  life 
and  the  last  hand-breadth  of  the  peau  de  eA<iyrrtn  disappear  with  the 
gratification  of  a  last  wish. 

"  Balzac's  studies  had  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of  thoudit  and 
speculation,  and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological  truth  in  thii 
strange  story  may  have  been  intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of 
life  is  a  veritable /)«au  de  chagrin,  and  for  every  vital  act  it  is  some. 
what  the  smaller.  All  work  implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  re- 
snlts,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

"  Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs  him  some  physical  loss; 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  bums  that  others  may  have  light— so 
much  eloquence,  so  much  of  his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  expenditure  camiot 
go  on  forever.  But,  happily,  the  protoplasmic  peau  de  ehagrin  differs 
from  Balzac  in  its  capacity  of  bdng  repaired,  and  brought  back  to  it: 
frdl  size,  after  every  exertion. 

"  For  example,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its  intellectual  vnih 
to  yon,  has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which  is,  conceivably,  ex- 
pressible by  the  number  of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other  bodil; 
substance  wasted  in  maintaining  my  vital  processes  during  its  delireiy. 
Hy  peau  de  chagrin  will  be  distinctly  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  <^ 
course  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  By-and-by,  I  shall  probably  hire 
recourse  to  the  substance  commonly  called  mutton,  for  the  parpowof 
stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size.  Now,  this  mutton  was  once  the 
living  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of  another  animal— a  sbee{i. 
As  I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same  matter  altered,  not  only  by  deiUi, 
but  by  exposure  to  sundry  artificial  operations  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 

"  But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their  extent,  have  not  rendered 
it  incompetent  to  resume  its  old  functions  as  matter  of  life.  A  singo- 
lar  inward  laboratory  which  I  possess  will  dissolve  a  certun  portion 
of  the  modified  protoplasm ;  the  solution  so  formed  will  pass  into  mj 
vdns ;  and  the  subtle  influences  to  which  it  will  then  be  subjected  will 
convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and  transuhetaii- 
tiate  sheep  into  man. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  1 
might  sup  upon  a  lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the  crostaceu 
would  undergo  the  same  wonderful  metamorphosis  into  haminity. 
And,  were  I  to  return  to  my  own  place  by  sea,  and  undergo  shipwre^ 
the  Crustacea  might,  and  probably  would,  return  the  compliment,  lad 
demonstrate  our  common  nature  by  turning  my  protoplasm  into  liriig 
lobster.  Or,  if  nothing  better  were  to  be  had,  I  might  supply  my 
wants  with  mere  bread,  and  I  should  find  the  protoplasm  of  the  wheat- 
plant  to  be  convertible  into  man,  with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of 
the  sheep,  and  with  far  less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster." 


CASTLE  GARDEN  AND  NEW  YORK  BAT. 

THE  readers  of  the  JoiTBirAi,  will  find,  with  the  present 
number,  a  cartoon  affording  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Bay 
of  New  York,  and  of  Castle  Garden.  Castle  Garden  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that,  after  its  duties  as  a  fortification 
had  ceased,  it  was  converted  into  a  public  saloon,  or  garden, 
so  called.  At  a  later  day  it  served  as  a  concert-room  and  thfr 
atre,  but  is  now  employed  as  a  depot  for  immigrants,  and  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration.  That  vast 
tide  of  Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  and  other  peoples,  that  annnally 
land  on  onr  shores,  for  the  greater  part  enter  our  continent 
through  the  portals  of  Castle  Garden.  The  iUnstration  shows 
a  barge,  heavily  laden  with  immigrants,  just  towed  from  a  ship 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  discharging  its  living  freight. 

The  point  of  view  selected  by  the  artist  is  a  long  pier  pro- 
jecting into  the  North  River,  where  the  spectator  has  at  his 
left,  in  the  foreground,  the  old,  crumbling,  picturesque  "Castle," 
with  "Governor's  Island"  and  Fort  Columbus  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  shores  of  Staten  Island  at  hia  right  The 
harbor  is  broad  and  comprehenfflve,  where  the  war  and  com- 
mercial marine  of  the  world  can  find  protection.    IGniatnie 
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steamers  and  feny-boats,  Meronries  of  the  wave,  are  threading 
the  open  water,  or  hiding  away  in  the  hundred  protected  land- 
ing-places of  the  broken  shore.  Great  ships  lie  at  anchor,  their 
bows  polished  and  worn  by  the  sea,  their  sails,  as  if  from. fa- 
tigue, flapping  nerveless  against  the  sky-sweeping  masts.  Huge 
dark  hulls,  great  monsters  indeed,  are  belching  forth  smoke 
from  iron  chimney-stacks,  and  moving  on  in  strdght  lines  with 
the  seeming  impulse  of  fate.  Yachts,  nnrivalled  in  speed  and 
beaaty,  are  flashing  their  white  wings  in  the  sunshine.  The 
gay  packets  of  the  lordly  Hudson  and  charming  Oonnectioat 
are  sweeping  along,  crowded  with  living,  hopeful  beings.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  brilliant  life  and  bustle. 

"Old  Oastle  Oarden,"  which  stands  oat  at  the  foot  of  the 
island  as  if  to  watch  all  that  enters  the  gate  of  the  harbor, 
although  now  so  dilapidated  and  worn,  is  a  place  of  no  little 
interest  In  the  dreamy  olden  times  of  our  Holland  ances- 
tors, the  foundations  of  this  dismantled  fort  were  innumerable 
bowlders,  stained  with  seaweed  and  salt,  lying  beyond  the 
main-land,  and  known  as  the  Whitehall  rooks.  Upon  them, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  was  perched  a  rude  fortifica- 
tion, and  a  consequent  demand  was  made  for  land  enough, 
immediately  adjoining,  to  afford  a  parade-ground  and  a  place 
whereon  to  erect  the  commandants'  houses;  and  thus,  in  time, 
was  originated  "the  Battery,"  for  bo  many  generations  of 
mch  gignifl«vuioe  to  native-bom  New-Yorkers.  The  n-riiiting 
stmotore,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  car- 
toon, was  erected  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  "  the  War  of  1812," 
bnt  no  enemy  invaded  our  harbor,  and  a  hostile  shot  was  never 
fired  from  its  walls. 


THE  HACK-DRIVERS  OF  PARIS. 

SOME  years  ago,  I  drove  to  the  Quctrtier  Latin  with  a  friend  and 
fdlow-oountryman  of  mine,  in  a  Paris  hackney-coach.  He  had 
Dsrer  visited  the  French  capital  before,  and  intrusted  himself  entirely 
to  my  guidance.  As  we  were  alighting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sorboone, 
oar  driver  remarked  that  he  had  frequently,  in  former  years,  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  serving  one  of  the  most  celebrated  German  tavanh,  to 
wit,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  "  He  often  rode  in  my  coacli  to  see 
H.  Franf  ois  Arago,"  said  the  man,  wiiUe  handing  us  our  change.  "  They 
were  intimate  friends,  and  I,  more  ttian  once,  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing them  together  in  my  hack." 

"Alexander  von  Humboldt  died  some  months  ago,"  said  my  com- 
panion. 

"  Death  does  not  spare  even  the  immortals,"  replied  the  driver, 
aid  then  added,  "  Pulvit  et  umbra  tumua  "  (we  are  bat  dust  and  shad- 
owi). 

"  Ah  I  yon  understand  Latin  t "  I  queried. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  my  Horace,"  be  rejoined,  with  a  sad  smile, 
and,  lifting  his  eyes,  gave  a  flourish  with  his  whip,  and  drove  away. 

My  fiiend  stood  there  in  a  quandary.  "  I  have  heard  so  much  said 
iboat  Ibe  ignorance  of  the  French  masses,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  here 
the  first  Parisian  hack-driver  I  come  across  has  a  classical  education  t 
How  does  that  come  ?  " 

I  thereupon  endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  by  relating  what 
follows:  In  Paris  there  are  more  than  six  thousand  hack^drivers, 
and  among  them  are  not  only  men  who  have  ridden  in  el^ant  equi- 
pages, but  also  ex-professors,  jurists,  notaries,  artists,  priests,  etc. — ^in 
fine,  persons  who  innocently  have  been  cast  down,  by  some  sudden 
change  of  fortune,  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  social  position 
to  the  depths  of  want ;  or  with  whom  stem  Themis  had  a  crow  to 
pick,  or  who  had  atoned  for  some  weak  moment  with  years  of  medita- 
tion behind  bolts  and  bars.  The  thick  veil  that  hides  their  past  his- 
tory is  never  lifted.  When  they  apply  to  the  hackney-coach  guild  for 
employment,  they  are  called  upon  to  prove  merely  their  skill  as  coach- 
men, and  make  a  deposit  of  two  hundred  francs  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
livery  famished  than,  and  for  the  payment  of  any  fine  that  the  police 
ni^t  subsequently  impose  upon  them  for  some  misdemeanor.  Wheth- 
er previously  guilty  or  not,  they  are  all  carefully  watched,  and  are 
orertaken  with  speedy  punishment  so  soon  as  any  charge  is  sustained 
against  them. 


The  hack^lrivers  of  Paris  are  very  shrewd  folk,  and  strive,  above 
all  things,  to  continue  on  a  good  footing  with  the  police.  When  they 
have  in  any  wise  offended  the  guardians  of  public  order,  they  at  onty 
endeavor  to  get  back  into  their  good  graces,  either  by  bringing  such 
articles  as  may  have  been  left  by  passengers  in  their  hacks  to  the  pre- 
fecture, or  by  informing  them  of  any  suspicious  conversation  that  they 
may  have  overheard  among  their  customers.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
pradent  to  express  one's  self  freely  on  political  topics  in  the  presence 
of  any  of  this  class. . 

The  Parisian  hack-driver  gets  four  francs  per  day  from  the  asso- 
ciation, and  for  that  sum  must  render  sixteen  hours  of  service.  It  is 
true  that  his  hard  lot  is  alleviated  by  gratuities  from  customers,  and 
these  gratuities,  or  contributions  of  "  drink-money,"  are  often  very  con- 
siderable. The  driver  who  conveys  a  party  of  young  people  home 
from  a  merry-making  is  sure  to  get  a  handsome  remembrance.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  he  picks  up  a  fordgn  prince,  who  has  his  rea- 
sons for  avoiding  recognition,  and  is  rewarded  with  something  really 
worth  while.  Many  a  king  and  emperor  has  ridden  through  Paris  in  a 
simple  hackney-coach  with  a  view  to  remain  ineognUo.  Bat  the  Paris 
hackmen  are  sharp-sighted  observers.  They  have  studied  so  many 
countenances  that  they  seldom  err  in  thdr  judgment  of  their  customers. 
They  are  perfectly  aware,  for  instance,  when  they  are  conveying  a 
jealous  passenger  who  wants  to  take  the  object  of  his  jealousy  by  sur- 
prise, and  therefore  stimulates  him  to  hasten  his  pace  under  promise 
of  a  good  extra  fare ;  or  the  lover  who  is  fearful  of  missing  the  propi- 
tious hour ;  or  the  fugitive  bankrupt  who,  to  escape  pursuit,  is  anxious 
to  reach  the  railway  station,  and  thence  make  his  way  over  the  fron- 
tier.    Such  passengers  pay  liberally  for  the  time  they  gain. 

In  addition  to  these  extra  services,  the  hackmen  not  infr«quentiy 
resort  to  more  questionable  profits,  such  as  conveying  passengers  in 
remote  parts  of  the  city  without  retunung  the  proceeds  to  the  society. 
A  system  of  control,  sudcienUy  vigorous  and  ubiquitous  to  render  all 
this  petty  swindling  impossible,  has  not  yet  been  devised,  in  spite  of 
every  scheme  and  invention  that  could  l>e  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
Nevertheless,  these  pilferings  seldom  occur  without  ruinous  conse 
quencee  to  the  guilty  parties,  and  for  the  following  reason :  There  are 
individuals  in  Paris  who  make  good  the  defective  measures  resorted  to 
by  the  society  to  hold  the  hackmen  in  surveillance.  Their  method  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose  is' cunning,  if  not  very  kind.  They  engage 
a  hack,  and,  when  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their  trip,  pay  their 
fare  and  drink-money  like-  other  customers,  but  take  care  to  immedi- 
ately inform  the  managers  of  the  hack  association  that  they,  at  such 
and  such  an  hour,  drove  by  such  and  such  a  route  to  such  and  such  a 
point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  state  the  kind  of  money  with 
which  they  paid  the  driver.  A  few  days  later,  they  repair  to  the  office 
of  the  managers  and  are  there  banded  the  amount  disbursed,  as  a  rec- 
ompense for  their  information.  This  voluntary  espionage  has  become 
a  r^ular  business,  and  hangs  over  the  heads  of  the  hackmen  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles.  The  slyest  hack-driver  in  Paris  has  continually 
before  his  eyes  the  danger  of  picking  up  a  still  slyer  customer,  who 
may  give  him  his  gratuity  with  a  pleasant  smile,  only  to  rain  him  af- 
terward, should  ciroumstancea  point  that  way. 


TABLE-TALK. 

IT  is  ourioua  to  note  the  different  lines  taken  by  some  authors 
at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  and  the  unexpected  ways 
in  which  they  break  out.  Horace  Greeley  began  his  career  as 
editor  of  a  literary  weekly  (TJie  Jfete- Yorker),  something  like 
the  Bound  Table.  Hope,  the  English  banker,  famous  for  his 
wealth  and  learning,  his  ugly  face  and  Ms  handsome  wife,  after 
writing  some  heavy  books  about  armor  and  furniture,  suddenly 
produced  "  Anastasius,"  and  founded  the  school  of  Oriental 
romance,  a  school  now  extinct,  bat  which  had  great  vogue  in 
its  day.  And  now  M.  Ernest  Feydeau — Fanny  Feydeau,  as  he 
has  been  called — the  author  of  some  of  the  most  daring  and  dis- 
agreeable novels  in  the  whole  range  of  French  literature,  has 
broken  ground  as  an  art-oritic,  and  comes  forward  as  editor  of 
the  Int«rnatio7Ml  Review  of  Art  <tnd  Curiov*  OlgeeU — ^for  thus 
we  suppose  we  must  translate  ourioaiti — "  objects  of  bigotry 
and  virtue,"  as  Airs.  Railway-King  Hudson  was  said  to  have 
called  them,  though  we  suspect  the  Joe  is  much  older  than  she. 
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Tliis  monthly  review  is  handsomely  gotten  np,  and  appears  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  wonts  of  amateurs  and  collectors. 


The  pedantry  of  employing  technical  and  scientific  words 
unnecessarily  has  often  been  blamed  and  ridiculed.  But  the 
present  prevailing  fashion  of  pedantry  is  rather  to  g^ve  uncouth 
forms  to  recognized  historical  names,  under  pretence  of  an  accu- 
racy seldom  required  and  often  fictitious.  One  of  the  commonest 
illustrations  of  this  propensity  is  the  substitution  of  Greek  for 
Koman  letters  in  classic  Greek  names,  e.  g.,  Sokratet  for  Socrates, 
which  is  really  about  as  reasonable  as  hatekhUm  for  catechism 
would  be.  Some  English  periodicals,  especially  the  SaturcUm 
Eeticw,  have  lately  adapted  the  same  course  with  old  English, 
French,  and  German  names.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  gained 
by  writing  Ecgbehrt  and  Knut  for  Egbert  and  Canute;  and  when 
it  comes  to  presenting  our  old  friends  the  Merovingians  in  the 
guise  of  Merwingt,  the  thing  is  carried  too  far,  and  the  writer 
seems  to  be  purposely  puzzling  and  aggravating  the  reader.  A 
very  liberally  educated  man  may  well  be  excused  for  not  rec- 
ognizing the  Merwingg  immediately.  Such  writing  certainly 
lacks  one  quality  of  good  writing — it  repels  rather  than  attracts 
readers.  It  is  altogether  too  mnoh  in  the  "  hate  the  profane 
vulgar,  and  keep  them  ofl"'  style,  which  might  do  very  well  for 
Horace  and  his  little  knot  of  courtier  patrons,  but  is  decidedly 
unsuited  for  the  present  age.  Better  the  purism  of  Macaulay, 
who  always  called  the  great  French  King  Lewii  XIV.,  and  care- 
fully translated  the  name  of  every  Parisian  street  and  square 
which  he  had  occasion  to  mention  in  his  history. 


An  Italian  journalist,  quoting  from  an  English  newspf^r 
tlie  trial  of  a  brute  of  the  Bill  Sykes  si)ecies,  who  had  murdered 
his  wife  with  a  poker,  innocently  added,  "  We  do  not  know  if 
tliis  poker  {quttto  poJetro)  be  a  domestic  utensil  or  a  sui^cal 
instrument."  The  French  have  found  out,  in  one  sense,  what 
quetto  poJeero  is.  The  game  of  poker,  or,  as  they  call  it,  pohiair 
(the  accent  very  strong  on  the  second  syllable),  is  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  at  the  most  fashionable  clubs  of  Paris.  Its 
introduction  was  peculiar,  and  involves  a  certain  moral.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  present  empire,  the  vice  of  gambling  at  the 
clubs  had  reached  such  a  height,  and  in  particular  so  many  very 
young  men  had  been  fleeced,  that  the  police  felt  compelled  to 
interfere,  and  threatened  to  close  some  of  the  eerele».  Games 
of  chance  were  therefore  prohibited  by  the  clubs,  and  to  avoid 
mistake,  as  the  term  was  liable  to  different  constructions,  the 
several  games  of  chance  were  formally  enumerated,  such  as 
lantquenet,  hacearat,  icarte,  etc.,  etc.  At  this  juncture  appeared, 
like  "  gods  out  of  the  machine,"  some  Americans,  or  French- 
men who  had  been  in  America,  with  pohhair,  which,  not  being 
in  the  offieial  list,  was,  of  course,  not  prohibited  by  club  rules. 
We  believe  that  pohhair  and  kerret  eohblair  (Amerieaniee  sherry 
cobbler)  are  the  only  republican  institutions  that  have  gained 
a  footing  nnder  the  second  French  empire. 


The  lecture  of  Professor  Huxley  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of 
Life,"  which  has  lately  made  such  a  ripple  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  which  has  carried  the  Fortnightly  Reviero,  that 
contained  it,  to  the  sixth  edition,  was  sent,  by  the  author,  to  this 
journal  in  advance  of  all  other  publication,  but  the  unexpected 
delay  of  our  issue  prevented  us  from  using  it  upon  its  first  ap- 
pearance. We  give  copious  extracts  from  it,  with  some  accom- 
panying observations,  in  this  week's  Joubnal,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  of  our  publication,  shall  follow  it  by 
the  productions  of  other  able  men  in  this  interesting  field  of 
inquiry.  As  we  have  shown  in  another  place,  the  leading  sci- 
entific men  of  all  nations  are  working  with  great  assiduity 
upon  biological  questions;  while  the  results  of  investigation 
into  the  mysteries  of  life  are  not  only  the  most  attractive,  but 
they  take  ua  "  where  we  live,"  and  como  home  with  the  force 


of  truths  which  interpret  to  na  our  own  nature.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Foster,  of  University  College,  London,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  European  physiologists,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Royid  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  on  "  The  Involuntary  Movements  of  Animals,"  whici 
will  appear  next  week.  These  lectures  are  clear,  fresh,  bril- 
liant, original  in  illustration,  and  contain  ranch  new  matter 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  classes. 


It  is  curious  how  some  people  reason.  Forgetting  that  Uie 
art  of  judgment  consists  in  estimating  the  influence  of  all  th« 
causes  which  conspire  to  produce  an  effect,  they  fix  attention 
upon  a  single  cause,  and,  if  that  is  shown  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  whole  effect,  they  deny  it  to  be  a  cause  at  all.  When  it  it 
clumed,  for  example,  that  fish  diet,  frvm  its  unusual  amonst 
of  phosphatic  constituents,  is  especially  favorable  to  brm-no- 
trition,  and,  therefore,  promotive  of  intellectual  action,  it  is  im- 
mediately asked  why  fishermen  are  not  philosophers,  and  whj 
civilization  did  not  first  arise  among  the  fish-eating  Pacific  y- 
anders.  For  the  simple  reason  that  intellectual  development  k 
not  due  to  one  cause,  but  to  the  co5peration  of  many  camea 
Granting  that  a  piscatory  diet  is  favorable  to  nervous  ontritioii 
(which  we  now  neither  affirm  nor  deny),  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  veritable  cause,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  funny  world 
if  exclusive  fish-eating  could  turn  on  amphibious  Otaheitan  into 
a  Newton.  We  intimated  the  other  day  that  there  is  a  relatioi 
between  the  state  of  the  air  respired  and  the  quality  of  the  ac- 
companying thought — that  oxygenated  blood  b^ng  the  prim* 
cimdition  of  intellectual  action,  the  perfection  of  the  process 
must  favor  the  highest  action  of  the  brain*  and  therefore  the 
most  difficult  of  the  mental  operations.  Whereupon,  it  is 
uskcd,  if  this  theory  is  good  for  any  thing,  why  are  Indian.s. 
hunters,  and  those  who  Hve  always  in  the  open  air,  so  meDtall; 
dull,  while  those  who  inhabit  iU-ventilated  rooms  in  cities  do  so 
much  excellent  intellectual  workt  The  answer  is  the  same. 
For,  in  asserting  that  this  is  an  actual  cause,  we  by  no  means 
a.ssume  that  it  is  the  tole  cause  of  intellectual  results.  Man  is 
a  very  complex  being,  and  his  actions  are  influenced  by  a  great 
nnmber  of  agencies,  all  of  which  must  conspire  to  prodnoe  the 
highest  effect  of  which  his  nature  is  capable — original  or  crea- 
tive intellectual  action.  These  agencies  must  be  individualized 
in  thought,  and  each  attended  to ;  but  it  is  a  very  faulty  logic 
which  supposes  that  any  one  of  them  is  adequate  to  the  total 
result. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  of  a  better  scientific  edn- 
cation  will  be  the  correction  of  errors  of  this  kind,  and  the 
cultivation  of  better  habits  of  reasoning. 


The  difference  between  the  heroes  of.  the  oomedy  of  to-d»j 
and  those  of  the  comedy  of  the  last  century  exhibita  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  time.  It  has  been 
said,  when  speaking  of  our  great-grandfathers,  that  those  vho 
drank  port-wine  thought  port-wine.  Certiunly,  a  rich,  cmstj 
flavor — a  mellow,  broad  heartiness — that  characterized  .the  last 
century,  has  disappeared ;  and  there  is  substituted  instead  a 
very  thin,  acid  form  of  humanity,  which,  to  the  generous  unc- 
tion of  the  old  time,  is  what  claret  is  to  port.  But  out'  recent 
comedy — accepting  the  mission  of  comedy  to  be  what  Shake- 
speare described  it,  "to  show  the  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its 
form  and  pressure  " — awakens  us  to  another  change  in  our  so- 
cial life.  The  spirit  of  the  old  oomedy  was  its  hearty,  almost 
boisterous,  mirth,  its  supreme  and  untroubled  gayety.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  this,  the  merriest  humors  of  the  new  comedy 
are  partially  cynical ;  if  there  is  a  laugh,  it  is  tlie  laugh  of  sa- 
tiety, of  the  hlati  ;  or,  at  best,  the  mirth  is  that  of  the  \iiiios- 
opher  who,  discovering  the  vanity  of  all  things,  is  merry  with 
a  sort  of  pitiful  disdain.  Our  latest  comedy,  moreover— of 
which  Robertson's  "School"  is  an  example — is  reticent;  it  has 
the  repose  of  the  Vore  de  Veres;  it  is  nonchalant,  indifferent, 
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epicarean.  Its  motto  is,  "Nil  admirari."  Its  love-making 
and  its  heroism  are  alike — both  cool  and  slightly  scornful.  It 
reflects  accurately  the  age ;  and,  just  as  we  find  no  rollicking 
mirth,  no  abounding  spirits,  no  ripe  and  eager  zest  in  the  heroes 
of  the  mock  life  before  the  foot-lights,  neither  do  we  find  them 
ia  the  real  life  of  the  men  and  women  around  us.  Mirable,  or 
Borer,  orBoricourt,  with  their  huge  exhilaration,  their  glorions 
spirits,  their  snperb  animality,  are  possible  only  in  a  past  ex- 
istence and  a  past  art.  Gayety  is  eclipsed.  We  are  all  tnmed 
speculators,  and  thinkers,  and  students,  and  economists.  We 
lire  indifferent  to  almost  every  thing  but  the  spirit  of  criticism; 
we  are  fiastidions,  cynical,  hypercritical ;  we  affect  taste,  and  yet 
oar  manners  are  as  negative  as  our  spirits,  and  we  hare  utterly 
outgrown  the  magnificent  suavity  of  the  old  school.  We  may 
ireU  sometimes  wish  that  our  modem  life  could  catch  a  little  of 
the  warmth  and  lusty  abandon  of  a  hundred  years  Ago ;  but  it 
cannot  be.    Each  age  has  its  own  type  of  character. 


Jforctp:  potes. 

MOST  of  the  'books  at  the  gale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Emperor  Max- 
imilian of  Mexico  were  bought  by  a  Bmngels  agent  for  the  library 
of  the  Empress  Carlotta,  who  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  writing 
>  History  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Despite  the  mental  disease  of  the 
poor  lady,  her  work  is  said  to  be  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting 
one.  At  times  the  empress  seems  to  be  entirely  in  her  right  mind,  and, 
for  aereral  days,  nothing  will  occur  indicative  of  her  disease.  But  at 
other  times  she  refuses  to  touch  any  food,  and  abstains  entirely  iVom  her 
Tontcd  literaiy  labor,  working  herself  up  to  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
weeping,  sobbing,  and  tearing  her  hair.  On  such  occasions,  no  one  is 
able  to  prevail  npon  her  to  eat  any  thing,  except  the  Queen  of  Belgium, 
who  succeeds  in  inducing  her  to  do  so  only  by  partaking  of  every  mor- 
sel of  food  which  the  unfortunate  ex-emprees  raises  to  her  lips. 

Kdiard  Wagner,  the  great  German  composer,  who  is  his  own  libret- 
tist, composes  the  texts  of  his  operas,  most  of  which  possess  consid- 
enble  vahie  as  poems,  with  wonderftal  rapidity.  He  is  said  to  have 
Tiitten  the  text  of  his  famous  "  TannhSuser"  in  less  than  four  days. 
The  young  Frencli  writer,  who  translated  "  TannhSuser  "  into  French 
imder  Wagner's  |»er8onal  supervision,  said  that  his  enerf^es  as  a  worker 
h«d  never  been  more  severely  taxed  than  when  he  had  taken  that  ar- 
iaoas  task  npon  Diimeelf.  Wagner  writes  and  composes,  as  a  general 
tlung,  not  less  thiui  sixteen  hours  daily,  and  his  manuscript  contains  few 
at  no  corrections. 

Mr.  Ernest  Eeil,  of  Leipsio,  the  publisher  of  the  Oartmlaube,  who  has 
made  an  enormous  fortune  out  of  that  popular  periodical,  was,  not  many 
Jttn  ago,  a  very  poor  bookseller's  clerk.  He  has  manaf^ed  his  paper 
vith  eonsimimato  ability,  and  it  has  now  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
journal  published  on  the  Entopean  continent.  The  Daheim,  the  most 
mecessful  of  the  rivals  of  the  Cfartenlaube,  and  which,  at  one  time, 
seemed  likely  to  outstrip  it  in  the  race  for  popularity,  has  recently  lost 
much  of  ite  ori^nal  vigor,  and  its  circulation  is  said  to  be  decreasing. 

How  great  the  popularity  of  Thiers's  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire"  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the  flict  that,  since  the  first  appcar- 
niee  of  the  great  work,  no  fewer  than  117,000  sets  of  the  expensive  il- 
Instrated  edition  have  been  sold.  In  Belgium,  besides,  before  the  in- 
temstiooal  copyright  had  been  adopted,  76,000  copies  of  the  cheap 
reprint  were  sold ;  and  one  publisher  in  Qcrmany  has  sold  60,000  copies 
of  the  German  translation  of  the  work. 

Both  Queen  Isabella  and  her  husband,  the  Eing-oonsort  Don  Fran- 
ci-S  had,  in  Madrid,  private  librarians,  hut  no  libraries.  In  fact,  except 
«  few  missali,  not  a  book  of  any  description  was  found  in  the  Alcazar, 
the  royal  palaco  of  Madrid,  when  the  revolutionary  authorities  took  pos- 
><»»ion  of  it  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  September.  The  above-men- 
tioned private  librarians  were,  moreiover,  very  illiterate  men. 

Ivan  Tourgueneff,  the  greatest  of  living  Russian  romancists,  who  for 
twenty  years  past  has  resided  in  his  viHa  near  Baden,  is  a  tall  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  dense  white  beard.  His  daughter  translates  all  his  books 
into  French,  and  a  cousin  of  his  prepares  the  Oerman  translations,  so 
that  all  of  his  novels  are  published  simultaneously  in  three  languages. 

Professors  Bnnsen  and  Eirchhoff',  whose  discovery  of  the  spectral 
ttslysis  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  scientific  world' a  few  years 
>mce,  have  obtuned  new  results,  of  a  rather  startling  character,  by  fol- 
lowing up  their  researches  in  tliat  direction.  They  will  shortly  publish 
■mother  work  on  the  subject. 


Eleven  thousand  dollars  have  been  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  private 
library  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  Most  of  the  books  containing 
marginal  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  unfortunate  prince  had  been 
removed  fi-om  the  library,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  England,  has  published  a 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  yamamai,  or  Japanese  silk-worm,  being  an 
account  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  encountered  in  reproducing  the 
worm,  from  a  few  eggs  secretly  procured  from  Japan,  and  transmitted  to 
Europe.  This  remarkable  species  of  silk-worm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  conomon  oak. 

An  English  journal  allows  itself  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bright  "as  ar- 
rogant and  offensive  in  private  society,  incapable  of  comprehending  a 
joke,  and  even  probably  harsh  and  overbearing  in  his  own  home." 

The  Mormons  have  in  London  104  elders,  88  priests,  23  teachers,  and 
80  deaoons— always  hard  at  work.  With  them  there  are  915  members. 
Mormonism,  although  originating  in  this  country,  is  clearly  not  an 
American  institution,  its  recruits  coming  almost  entirely  from  abroad. 

"  Dreams,"  by  Mr.  Bobertson,  whose  comedies  of  "  Caste "  and 
"  School "  have  been  the  most  marked  of  recent  dramatic  successes, 
has  proved  a  &ilure  in  London.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  of  "  Won 
by  a  Head"  has  also  been  a  failure.  Tennyson's  "  Lady  Clara  'Vore  de 
Vere  "  supplied  the  outline  of  the  plot  for  "  Dreams." 

An  English  ritualistic  curate  purchased  a  coflln  for  the  purpose  of 
simulating  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  entomb- 
ing himself  fVom  Good-Friday  until  Easter.  His  vicar  heard  of  it,  and 
prevented  the  absurdity. 

The  American  principle  of  light  wheels  for  vehicles  seems  likely  to 
gidn  introduction  into  England.  An  English  firm  of  coach-buUders 
announce  that  they  are  prepared  to  build  light  carriages  on  wheels  im- 
ported fh>m  America. 

Geneva  is  said  to  be  suffering  fh>m  an  epidemic  of  strikes,  the  most 
serious  being  by  those  in  the  building  and  printing  trades.  Now  York 
has  been  suffering  fh>m  Uke  cause  in  the  same  classes. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  denies  that,  in  his  "Spiritual  Wives,"  he 
made  his  pictures  of  "  free  love"  as  samples  of  American  religious  life, 
but  as  peculiar,  though  exceptional,  phases  of  that  life. 

Among  the  papers  of  Charles  Bitter,  the  celebrated  German  geog- 
rapher, several  unpublished  essays  of  considerable  value  have  been 
found  by  a  Berlin  tavant.  They  will  probably  be  published  some  time 
next  fall. 

The  works  of  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe  continue  to  have  a  steady  sale  in 
France.  Five  thousand  copies  of  his  "  Democracy  in  America"  are  an- 
nually disposed  of. 

Berthold  Auerbach  has  by  far  the  largest  income  of  Oerman  novel- 
ists. Next  to  him  comes  Outzkow.  Spielhagen  and  Fritz  Beuter  also 
receive  large  copyrights. 

'Victor  Hugo  ban  no  more  ardent  admirer  than  the  royal  family  of 
Holland.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  has  repeatedly  urged  the  great 
poet  to  take  up  his  residence  either  at  the  Hague  or  at  Amsterdam. 

A  Danish  translation  of  "L'Homme  qui  Kit"  is  shortly  to  bo  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  the  Copenhagen  Diufiladet.  Mr.  Oscar  Gold- 
smidt  is  the  translator. 

The  Eing  of  Sweden  is  said  to  write  nearly  every  day  a  poem.  In 
publishing  them,  however,  he  takes  extreme  care  to  winnow  the  grain 
from  the  chaff. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Asbjdmsen,  of  Christiania,  annoimces  a  Norwegian  trans- 
lation of  Bryant's  poems. 


imtma. 


IN  "  Sketches  of  Early  Life  in  Boston,"  published  in  our  third  num- 
ber, we  leam  that  persons  leaving  home  without  leave  wore  fined.  It 
seems  that  Thomas  More,  in  bis  "  Utopia,"  seemed  to  consider  a  regu- 
lation of  this  sort  highly  desirable  in  a  perfectly-organized  community. 
He  says :  "  But  if  any  be  deslerous  to  visite  either  theyr  f^Mides  dwell- 
ing in  an  other  citie,  or  to  see  the  place  it  selfe ;  they  easelie  obteyne 
licence  of  their  Siphograuntes  and  Tranibores,  onlesse  there  be  some 
profitable  let.  No  man  goeth  out  alone,  but  a  companie  is  sente  furth, 
together  with  their  princes  letters,  which  do  testifle  that  they  have 
licence  to  go  that  journey,  and  prescribeth  also  the  day  of  their  r&- 
tonme." 
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There  was  a  onrions  old  oiu- 
tom  at  Highgate,  a  place  out  of 
London,  of  swearing  all  travel- 
lers on  the  horns.  In  the  great 
ooaohing  days,  when  traTellerg 
to  London  flrom  the  north 
stopped  at  Highgate,  at  which- 
ever of  its  nineteen  pnblio  hous- 
es it  might  be,  out  came  the 
horns,  fixed  on  a  pole,  and  the 
passengers  were  sworn  to  eat  no 
brown  bread  when  they  could 
get  white,  unless  they  liked  It 
better ;  and  not  to  kiss  the  mud 
when  they  could  kiss  the  mis- 
tress, unless  they  liked  her  bet- 
ter. They  were  then  inducted 
into  all  the  liberties  of  the  place. 
If  they  saw  a  swine  lying  in  the 
gutter,  they  were  free  to  lie 
down  by  it,  if  they  chose ;  and 
much  more  nonsense,  no  doubt 
thought  very  dull  by  the  poor, 
freezing   ooaoh-travellers,    who, 


with  stamping  toes  and  blue  noses,  had'been  facing  the  i<^  blast  for 
days  and  nights  together. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  some  of  the  stars  seen  with  Lord  Bosse's 
telescope  shine  from  such  an  enormous  distance,  that  light  takes  upward 
of  60,000  yean  in  travelling  to  us  from  them.  Now  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  flight  of  a  light-ray  ft-om  a  star  at  this  distance  on  one  side  of 
our  system  to  another  as  &r  off  on  the  opposite  side.  For  100,000  years 
the  light  speeds  onward — each  second  sweeping  over  nearly  200,000 
miles ;  past  stars  and  systems  it  rushes  on,  but  far  away,  on  every  hand, 
are  stars  and  other  systems  to  which  it  comes  not. near.  During  8,000 
generations  of  mortal  men — if  one  can  conceive  that  our  race  could  last 
out  that  time — the  pulsations  of  the  ether  ore  transmitted  along  the  tre- 
mendous line  which  separates  the  two  stars.  Yet,  during  all  that  time 
— if  we  ore  to  accept  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  our  earth  is  the 
only  inhabited  world — ^the  onward-rushing  light  never  i^proaches  a 
single  spot  where  sentient  beings  are  to  be  found,  save  one  tiny  globe, 
around  which  it  could  circle  eight  times  in  one' of  the  seconds  which 
make  up  the  vast  period  of  its  flight. — St.  HiuPt  Magaxint. 

The  Chinese  are  as  peculiar  in  their  customs  as  they  are  in  their 
features  and  their  dress.  It  is  not  alone  the  oblique  eyes  and  the 
pig-tails,  that  mark  the  Chinamen.  One  of  their  customs  is  a 
mark  of  love  and  respect  for  the  dead,  and  seems  to  us  a  far  more  sensi- 
ble thing  than  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos  in  burning  the  bodies  of 
their  widows  upon  the  ftmeral  pyre,  or  that  of  the  western  Indians  in 
slaying  hones  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  or  that  of  the  African  ne- 
groes in  killing  prisoners  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Chinese  make 
light  frames  of  bamboo  in  the  shape  of  horses,  oxen,  temples,  houses, 
or  any  thing  they  may  wish  the  dead  person  to  possess  in  the  world  of 
shades.  Then  they  parade  the  streets  with  these,  accompanied  with 
music  and  lighted  lanterns  ;  the  processions  are  usually  at  night. 
Finally  they  halt,  and  there  ore  prostrations  and  reverences  before  these 


frames,  which  have  been  m«d« 
gay  and  beautiful  by  ooTeriaj 
them  with  bright-colored  piper. 
The  torch  is  then  iq)plied,  and 
the  departed  friend  or  i«litiT( 
is  supposed  to  become  possessed 
of  whatever  was  thus  bnmed  it 
cfflgy.  The  cost  of  this  is  (ron, 
five  to  twenty-five  dollan,  ud 
occasionally  hundreds,  for  great 
pen. 

It  is  claimed  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  sai 
natural  advantages  for  the 
growth,  cultivation,  and  nuini- 
facture  of  silk  as  Oalifomia  pos- 
sesses. Large  tracts  of  land  ire 
now  being  planted  with  nral- 
berry-trees.  In  Los  Angela 
alone  nearly  a  million  cuttings 
have  been  planted.  In  San  Ga- 
briel, near  Los  Angeles,  a  Mr. 
Hall  is  laying  out  a  veritable 
silk-town.  A  porUon  of  a  ranch  is  laid  out  in  lots  of  forty  acres  etch, 
and  subdivided  into  portions  of  ten  acres,  of  which  sales  are  made  to 
those  only  who  will  devote  themselves  to  silk-oulture.  The  purity  of 
the  mulberry-leaf  grown  in  California  is  well  known. 
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It  is  respectfully  announced  to  the  worid  of  fashion  and  elegance,  that  RIGAUD 
&  CiB.,  of  Paris,  are  the  onlyimporters  and  manu&cturers,  in  Europe,  of  the  genuine 
YLANG-YLANG,  and  that  the  Soaps,  Pomades,  OQ,  Cosmetiques,  Face  and 
T<Hlet  Powders,  also  the  pexftimes  for  the  handkerchief^ 

EXTRACT  OF  YLANG-YLANG, 

AND 

MANILLA    BOUQUET, 

Are  only  genuine  when  signed 
thus, 
Orbeaiing  our  Trade  Mark, 
A  BRANCH  OF 

iSK  FOB  BIGAIID)8  PGRFIJHERT. 

Sold  only  by  first-class  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Special  Repkssentattve, 

CLIFFORD  J.  BALLYN, 

S3  Murray  St,  New  York. 
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This  book,  as  a  rtcotd  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  year,  is  de  best,  aii" 
&ct  the  only,  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  material  and  inteDectnalderdof- 
ment  of  the  year,  embracing  POLITICAL,  CIVIL,  MILITARY,aoi  SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS  of  ALL  COUNTRIES;  Impoitant  Public  DocumenH,  BiognpbT. 
Statistics,  Commerce,  Finance,  Literature,  Science,  Agriculture,  Mechanical  In- 
dustry, etc.  ^  ,      , 

The  London  Saturday  RevitiB,  notorious  for  iu  sharp  criticisins,  and  its  as. 
position  to  find  fault,  is  pleased  to  say  of  the  "American  Armual  CycI(?)e<M. 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  that  it  "is  the  most  complete  and  convemo* 
work  of  reference,  for  recent  history,  for  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  J"*""^ 
the  various  features  of  social,  commercial,  industrial,  and  scientific  progress,  mat  n» 
yet  come  under  our  notice,  or,  we  believe,  that  has  been  published." 

WASTE'D.—ExtmeHctd  AgirUs  vianUd  in  all  farti  of  the  aunlry  U  tti 
this  impcriant  work, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  New  York. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;' 


OH, 


BY    THE    KING'S    COMMAND. 


ST  rXCTOIt  MUOO. 


IX. 


EATK  IS  AS  BTRONO  AS  LOTE. 

QrsEiT  AxNE  had  around  her  several  of  these  low  voices. 
Barkilphedro  -was  one  of  them. 

Besides  the  queen,  he  worked  upon,  influenced,  and  slyly 
tampered  with  Lady  Josiane  and  Lord  David.  We  have  said 
already  that  he  whispered  into  three  ears — one  ear  more  than 
Dingeaa.  Dangeau  only  whispered  into  two,  in  the  days  when, 
tbrasting  his  head  between  Louis  XIY.,  smitten  with  Henrietta, 
his  sister-in-law,  and  Henrietta,  smitten  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  Louis  XIV. — Louis's  secretary  known  to  Henrietta,  and 
Henrietta's  unknown  to  Louis — placed  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
loTe-afiair  between  two  puppets,  he  made  up  both  the  questions 
and  the  answers. 

Barkilphedro  was  so  cheerful,  so  ready  to  take  any  thing  up, 
so  incapable  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  any  thing  whatso- 
ever, so  little  devoted  at  heart,  so  ugly,  so  viciouS,  that  it  was 
in  ttie  very  nature  of  things  that  a  royal  personage  should 
scarcely  know  how  to  do  without  him.  When  Anno  had  tasted 
of  Barkilphedro,  she  cared  not  for  any  other  flatterer.  He  flat- 
tered her,  as  they  flattered  Louis  the  Great,  by  stinging  some 
one  else.  The  king,  being  ignorant,  says  Madame  do  Mont- 
chevrenil,  one  is  compelled  to  scoflF  at  the  learned. 

To  drop  poison  into  the  puncture,  from  time  to  time,  is  the 
acme  of  art.    Nero  likes  to  see  Locnsta  at  work. 

Royal  palaces  are  extremely  penetrable;  the  madrepore 
corals  have  an  inner  passage-way  easily  guessed  at,  made  prac- 
ticable, and  at  need  8COope<l  out  by  the  gnawing  insect  termed 
a  courtier.  A  pretext  for  entry  sufficed.  Barkilphedro — hav- 
ing for  pretext  his  commission — was,  in  a  very  short  time,  with 
the  queen,  what  he  was  with  the  Duchess  Josiane,  the  indis- 
pensable domestic  animal.  An  expression  that  he  ventured  to 
drop  one  day  let  him  at  once  into  the  queen's  secrets ;  he  learned 
how  much  to  depend  upon  her  M^esty's  goodness.  The  queen 
was  much  attached  to  her  lord-steward,  William  Cavendish, 
Dnko  of  Devonshire,  who  was  extremely  weak-minded.  This 
noblemaik,  who  hod  taken  all  the  degrees  at  Oxford,  and  did 

*  y«fiij,  iwiiillin  to  Act  of  Cmhimi,  I»  tka  jmi  IM),  bjr  D.  Aftlitoii  A  Co.,  ta  thoClark'i 
<>■>  of  tW  Dktrici  Com  of  Um  Dollal  StetM  fof  Uu  Soothmi  DiiUlcl  of  Now  York. 


not  understand  orthography,  was  simpleton  enough  to  die,  one 
fine  morning.  To  die,  at  court,  is  the  height  of  imprudence,  for 
no  one  troubles  himself  to  speak  any  more  of  you.  The  queen, 
Barkilphedro  being  present,  was  lamenting  the  event,  and  con- 
cluded by  exclaiming,  with  a  sigh : 

—  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  virtues  should  have  been  borne 
and  served  by  so  poor  an  intelligence. 

—  God  may  have  wished  to  have  his  ass!  murmured  Barkil- 
phedro, in  low  tone  and  in  French. 

The  queen  smiled.    Barkilphedro  made  a  note  of  this  smile. 

He  drew  the  conclusion :   To  bite  tickles. 

His  malicious  wit  had  leave  to  sally  forth. 

From  this  day  forward,  ho  thrust  his  curiosity  everywhere ; 
his  malignity  also.  He  was  allowed  to  have  his  way,  so  much 
was  he  feared.  Ho  who  makes  the  king  laugh  makes  the  rest 
tremble. 

He  was  a  potent  wag. 

Every  day  he  took  a  further  step  in  advance,  under  ground. 
There  was  need  of  Barkilphedro.  Several  great  men  so  far 
honored  him  with  their  confidence,  as  to  charge  him,  on  occa- 
sion, with  scandalous  commissions. 

The  court  Is  like  gear.  Barkilphedro  became  it^  motive 
power.  Have  you  noticed  in  certain  machinery  how  small  is 
the  regulating  wheel  ? 

Josiane,  in  particular,  who  made  use,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  of  Barkilphedro's  talents  as  a  spy,  had  so  much  confidence 
in  him,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  put  into  his  hands  one  of  the 
secret  keys  of  her  suite  of  rooms,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
enter  them  at  any  hour.  This  excessive  laying  open  of  private 
life  was  a  fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  called 
giving  the  key.  Josiane  had  given  two  of  these  confidential 
keys;  Lord  David  had  one,  BarkUphedro  had  another. 

Besides,  to  penetrate  abruptly  into  bedrooms  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  olden  style.  Thence 
incidents.  La  Fert6,  drawing  aside  suddenly  the  curtains  of 
Mademoiselle  Lafont's  bed,  found  Sainson  there,  the  Black 
Musketeer,  etc.,  etc. 

Barkilphedro  excelled  in  making  these  sly  discoveries,  that 
subordinate  and  bring  down  the  great  to  the  little.  His  tread 
in  the  shade  was  tortuous,  soft,  and  knowing.  Like  every  per- 
fect spy,  he  was  made  up  of  the  executioner's  severity  and  of 
the  patience  of  the  microscopist.  He  was  a  bom  courtier. 
Every  courtier  is  a  night-walker.  The  courtier  prowls  about 
in  that  sort  of  night,  which  may  be  called  omnipotence.  He 
has  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  throws  light  upon  any 
chosen  point,  and  remains  himself   in  the  dark.    What  he 

ie 
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seeks  with  this  lantern  la  not  a  man;  it  is  a  beast.  What 
he  finds  is  the  king. 

Kings  do  not  like  any  pretension  to  being  great,  in  thone 
aboat  them.  Sarcasm,  on  all  bat  themselves,  charms  them. 
The  talent  of  Barkilphedro  consisted  in  a  perpetoal  lessening  of 
lords  and  princes,  to  the  profit  of  royal  mEjesty,  itself  by  so 
mnch  exalted. 

The  secret  key,  held  by  Barkilphedro,  was  a  double  one, 
shaped  differently  at  either  end,  so  as  to  open  the  private 
apartments  at  Josiane's  two  favorite  residences,  Hunkerville 
House  in  London,  and  Corleone  Lodge  at  Windsor.  These 
two  buildings  formed  a  portion  of  the  Clanoharlie  inheritance. 
Hunkerville  Honae  was  close  to  Old-Gate.  Old-Gate,  in  Lon- 
don, was  an  entrance  by  which  you  approached  from  Har- 
wich, and  where  was  seen  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  having  over 
his  head  an  angel  ptunted,  and  nnder  bis  feet  a  lion  and  a  uni- 
corn sculptured.  From  Hunkerville  House,  with  an  easterly 
wind,  might  be  heard  the  chimes  of  St.  Marylebone.  Corleone 
Lodge  was  a  Florentine  palace,  in  brick  and  stone,  with  marble 
colonnades,  built  on  pile-work  at  Windsor,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  wooden  bridge,  and  having  one  of  the  most  splendid 
courts  of  honor  in  England. 

In  this  latter  palace,  very  near  Windsor  Castle,  Josiane  was 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Queen.  Josiane  was  partial  to  it,  not- 
withstanding. 

Next  to  nothing  outwardly — altogether  rooted  within — such 
was  Barkilphedro's  influence  over  the  queen.  Nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  tear  up  these  court-weeds ;  they  strike  deep, 
and  offer  no  external  grasp.  To  pluck  up  Roquelaure,  Tribon- 
let,  or  Brummel,  is  almost  impossible. 

From  day  to  day,  and  more  and  more,  Anne  relished  Barkil- 
phedro. 

Sarah  Jennings  is  famous ;  Barkilphedro  is  unknown.  His 
favor  lay  hidden.  The  very  name,  Barkilphedro,ha8  not  reached 
history.    All  the  moles  are  not  cAught  by  the  mole-oatcher. 

Barkilphedro,  formerly  a  candidate  for  orders,  had  studied 
every  thing  a  little ;  whatever  is  skimmed  over  gives  for  result 
— ^nothing.  One  may  be  a  victim  of  the  omnii  ret  seibilit.  To 
have  under  their  craniums  the  cask  of  the  Danaides  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  whole  race  of  the  learned,  which  we  may  term 
the  sterile.  What  Barkilphedro  had  put  into  his  head-piece 
had  left  it  empty. 

The  mind,  like  Nature,  abhors  a  vacuum.  In  the  vacuum, 
Nature  plants  love;  the  mind,  notunfreqnently,  puts  hate  there- 
in.   Hate  fills  up. 

Hate,  for  hate's  sake,  exists.  Art,  for  art's  sake,  is  in  nature, 
more  than  is  believed. 

A  man  hates.    He  must,  in  fact,  be  dmng  something. 

Gratuitous  hate,  how  formidable  a  term  I  This  is  as  mnch 
as  to  say,  the  hate  that  is  its  own  reward. 

The  bear  lives  by  licking  his  paw. 

Indefinitely  ?  No.  The  paw  must  be  revictuaUed.  There 
must  be  something  put  tmdemeath  it. 

To  hate  indistinctly  is  soothing,  and  sufiSces  for  some  time ; 
but  in  the  end  there  must  be  an  object.  Animosity,  spread 
over  all  creation,  exhausts,  as  does  any  solitary  delight.  Hate 
withotit  object  is  like  shooting  without  a  mark.  What  makes 
the  sport  interesting  is  a  heart  to  pierce. 

One  can't  hate,  solely  for  the  honor  of  it.  There  must  be 
a  seasoning — a  man,  a  woman,  some  one  to  ruin. 

This  service,  of  giving  interest  to  the  game,  of  offering  an 
aim,  of  envenoming  hate  by  concentrating  it,  of  amusing  the 
sportsman  with  a  sight  of  his  living  prey,  of  causing  the  watcher 
to  anticipate  the  warm  and  smoking  bubbles  of  the  blood  that 
is  about  to  flow,  of  cheering  the  bird-catcher  with  the  lark's 
credulity  winged  in  vain,  of  being  a  creature  hatched  unawares, 
to  be  murdered  by  intcUigenco — this  delicate  and  horrible  ser- 
vice, of  which  he  who  renders  it  is  not  conscious,  did  Josiane 
render  to  Barkilphedro. 

Thought  is  a  projectile.    Barkilphedro,  fi-om  the  first  day. 


bad  set  himself  to  taking  aim  at  Josiane  with  the  evil  inten- 
tions that  were  in  his  mind.  An  intention  and  a  carbine  ue 
alike.  Barkilphedro  held  his  pointed,  directing  agunst  the 
duchess  all  Ms  secret  malignity.  Does  this  astonish  jont 
What  has  tibe  bird  that  yon  fire  at  done  to  yont  It  is  to  eat 
him,  say  you.    The  same  with  BarkUphedro. 

Jonane  could  hardly  b«  hit  in  the  heart ;  the  spot  that  ia 
an  enigma  is  vulnerable  with  diflScnIty.  But  she  coold  be 
reached  through  her  head,  that  is  to  say  her  pride. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  she  thought  herself  strong,  and  that 
she  was  weak. 

Barkilphedro  had  taken  aooonnt  of  it. 

If  Josiane  had  been  able  to  see  clearly  into  Uie  night  of  Bar- 
kilphedro, if  she  had  been  able  to  distingnish  what  there  was  in 
ambush  behind  that  smile,  this  proud  personage,  so  loitilj 
placed,  would  probably  have  trembled.  Happily  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  slumbers,  she  was  utterly  ignorant  as  to  what 
there  was  in  the  man. 

Things  unexpected  fdse  together,  one  knows  not  how.  The 
deep  nnderlyings  of  life  are  formidable.  There  is  no  small  hate. 
Hate  is  always  enormous.  It  preserves  its  stature  in  the  tiniest 
being,  and  remains  a  monster.  A  hatred  is  all  possible  hatred. 
An  elephant,  hated  by  an  emmet,  is  in  periL 

Even  before  striking,  Barkilphedro  experienced  with  de- 
light the  savor  of  the  evil  deed  that  he  desired  to  effect  He 
did  not,  so  far,  know  precisely  what  he  would  do  against  Josiane. 
But  he  was  determined  to  do  something.  Such  a  resolntion 
taken  was  mnch  to  start  with. 

To  annihilate  Josiane  would  have  been  too  great  a  snccev. 
He  did  not  hope  for  it.  But  to  humiliate  her,  to  dwindle  her 
down,  to  harass  her,  to  redden  those  superb  eyes  with  tean  of 
rage— this  would  be  partial  success.  He  reckoned  on  it  Te- 
nacious, crednlons,  faithful  in  torturing  any  one  else,  not  to  be 
uprooted  from  his  purpose.  Nature  had  not  thus  constituted 
him  for  nothing.  He  well  understood  how  to  find  a  flaw  in  Jo- 
siane's golden  armor,  and  how  to  cause  the  blood  of  this  Olym- 
pian woman  to  trickle.  What  advantage,  let  ns  insist,  was  there 
for  him  herein  ?  An  immense  advantage.  Betnming  evil  for 
good. 

What  is  an  envious  person  ?  An  nngratefhl  one.  He  detesta 
the  light  that  shines  upon  and  warms  him.  Zoilus  hates  thii 
boon — Homer. 

To  make  Josiane  undergo  what  would  in  these  days  be  called 
a  vivisection ;  to  have  her,  all  palpitating,  upon  the  anatomical 
table ;  to  dissect  her  alive,  leisurely,  in  a  surgery  somewhere; 
as  an  amateur,  to  cut  her  in  pieces  while  she  howled — this  dream 
had  its  charm  for  Barkilphedro. 

To  reach  this  result,  it  might  be  necessary  to  suffer  a  little, 
which  he  would  find  all  right.  Yon  may  pinch  yourself  with 
the  pincers.  The  knife,  in  straightening  itself  may  cut  your 
fingers.  What  matters  itt  To  be  entangled  slightly  in  Jo- 
siane's torture  would  have  been  aU  the  same  to  him.  The 
executioner,  handling  the  red-hot  iron,  has  his  little  part  in  the 
burning,  and  never  heeds  it.  So  that  lie  other  one  suffer  more, 
yon  feel  nothing.  To  see  the  victim  writhing  takes  away  yonr 
own  pain. 

Do  what  injures,  happen  what  may! 

Planning  harm  for  other  people  is  complicated  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  dubious  responsibility.  You  risk  yourself  in  the 
danger  to  which  you  subject  another,  in  proportion  as  the  link- 
ing together  of  ail  things  may  bring  about  an  unexpected  col- 
lapse. This  does  not  hold  back  your  true  evil-doer.  He  ex- 
periences in  joy  what  the  patient  undergoes  in  agony.  He  i» 
tickled  by  this  laceration.  The  bad  man  only  expands  himself 
amid  horrors.  Torture  reacts  upon  him  in  self-satisfaction.  The 
Duke  of  Alba  warmed  his  hands  at  the  pile.  The  fireside,  an- 
guish ;  its  reflected  light,  pleasure.  That  such  trailspositions 
should  be  possible  makes  one  shiver.  Our  dark  side  may  not 
be  sounded.  Exquisite  torment — the  expression  is  in  Bodin 
(book  iv.,  page  196) — ^has  perhaps  this  triple  and  terrible  mean- 
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ing:  research  in  the  torture,  soffering  of  the  tortured,  ei^oy- 
ment  of  the  tortarer.  Ambition,  appetite — ^the  words  dgnify 
one  sacrificed  to  another  satisfied.  How  sad,  that  hope  can 
be  thos  wayward  I  To  owe  any  one  a  gradge  is  to  wish  him 
ilL  Why  not  good  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  main  leaning  of  our 
will  is  to  the  side  of  eyil  ?  One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  Just 
is  to  eradicate  unceasingly  from  the  soul  the  malevolence  that  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  Nearly  all  oar  longings,  when  probed, 
embody  what  is  not  avowed.  For  the  thoroughly  wicked — 
and  this  hideous  perfection  exists — "so  much  the  worse  for 
the  others  I  "  signifies  "so  mach  the  better  for  me  t  "  Shade  of 
man !    Hollow  places  I 

Joeiane  had  the  fulness  of  security,  conferred  by  ignorant 
pride,  and  made  up  of  contempt  for  every  thing.  The  feminine 
faculty  for  disdaining  is  remarkable.  A  disdain,  unconscioos, 
involuntary,  and  confiding — of  snoh  was  Josiane.  BarkQphe- 
dro,  for  her,  was  little  more  than  a  thing.  She  would  have  been 
greatly  astonished,  if  she  had  been  told  that  BarMlphedro  really 
had  an  existence. 

She  went,  she  came,  she  laughed,  before  this  man,  who 
looked  at  her  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

He,  thoughtful  on  his  part,  was  watching  his  opportunity. 

In  proportion  as  he  waited,  his  determination  to  throw  some- 
thing of  hopelessness  into  the  life  of  this  woman  augmented. 

Inexorable  lying  in  wait  I 

Besides,  he  gave  himself  excellent  reasons.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  rognes  are  devoid  of  self-esteem.  They  give 
account  of  themselves  to  themselves  in  lofty  monolognes,  and 
pitch  their  tone  extremely  high.  What  I  This  Josiane  had  given 
him  alms!  She  had  crumbled  upon  him,  as  upon  a  mendicant, 
some  £uthing8  out  of  her  colossal  fortune.  She  had  riveted  and 
nailed  him  to  an  idiotic  function.  Tee,  he,  Barkilphedro,  almost 
a  man  oi  the  church,  of  capacity  varied  and  profound,  a  learned 
personage,  having  in  him  the  stuff  for  a  reverend,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  register  bits  of  broken  glass,  fit  for  scraping  off  Job's 
pastilles.  K  he  passed  his  life  in  a  miserable  hole  of  a  record- 
office,  gravely  uncorking  stupid  bottles,  encrusted  with  all  the 
imparities  of  the  sea,  and  deciphering  mouldy  parchments,  the 
imot  of  ooqjuring-books,  the  filth  of  wills,  and  one  knows  not 
what  of  illegible  twaddle,  it  was  all  the  fault  Ot  this  Joeiane  I 
What!     The  creature  absolutely  the^d  and  ihoxi^d  him  1 

And  he  was  not  to  avenge  himself  1 

And  he  was  not  to  pu|ush  this  sort  of  thing  I 

JoBt  as  if  I  Why,  there  wonld  be  no  more  justice  then  here 
bolowl 

X. 

FLAimiOB    THAT    WOULD   BB   SBEN,   IF  KAS  WKBB  TBANSPABKNT. 

What  I  this  woman — ^this  mad-cap,  this  lascivious  dreamer, 
rirgm  for  the  nonce,  this  morsel  of  flesh  that  has  not  yet  yield- 
ed itself  this  impertinence  in  princely  coronet,  this  Diana 
through  pride,  not  yet  snapped  up  by  the  first  comer — for  lack 
of  a  chance,  as  they  say,  and  I  agree  to  it — this  bastard  of  a 
riff-raff  of  a  king  who  hadn't  the  wit  to  keep  his  place,  this 
duchess  of  a  lucky  hit,  who,  being  a  grand  dame,  played  the 
goddess,  and  who,  if  poor,  would  have  been  on  the  town ;  this 
lady  alitaost,  this  thief  of  an  exile's  possessions,  this  imperious 
beggar,  becaase,  one  day,  he,  Barkilphedro,  had  nothing  for  Jiis 
&ner  and  was  without  a  resting-place,  had  the  impudence  to 
mat  him  at  one  end  of  her  own  table,  and  to  nestle  him  in 
iome  hole  or  other  of  her  insupportable  palace.  Where  was 
it?  'So  matter  where;  perhaps  in  the  garret,  perhaps  in  the 
cellar.  What's  the  difference?  a  littie  better  off  than  the 
Tslets;  a  little  worse  off  than  the  horses  I  She  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  distress— his,  Barkilphedro's,  and  hastened  to 
render  him  a  service  traitorously,  which  is  what  the  rich  do  by 
way  of  humiliating,  and  of  attaching  the  poor  to  themselves, 
like  terriers  that  are  led  in  a  leash  I  Besides,  what  did  the 
Mrvice  cost  hert  A  service  is  worth  its  price.  She  had  more 
tlian  enough  of  rooms  in  her  house !    Come  to  the  Eud  of  Bar- 


kilphedro, indeed  1  A  grand  effort  it  was  for  her  I  Had  she 
eaten  a  spooniiil  the  less  of  turtle-soup?  Had  she  denied 
herself  any  thing  whatever,  in  her  hateful  superfluities?  No; 
she  had  added  to  the  superfluities  a  bit  of  vanity,  an  object  of 
luxury,  a  good  action  for  a  feather  in  her  cap,  a  man  of  wit 
succored,  a  clergyman  patronized !  She  could  put  on  airs  and 
say :  "  I  lavish  benefits ;  I  give  the  men  of  letters  something  to 
peck  ;  I  become  their  patroness.  Isn't  he  lucky  to  have  found 
me,  this  poor  wretch?  What  a  friend  of  the  arts  I  ami  "  And 
all  for  having  prepared,  in  a  viUanous  hole,  a  cot-bed  under  the 
framework  of  the  roof  1  And  for  his  place  at  the  Admiralty, 
Barkilphedro  was  indebted  to  Josiane  for  that.  Zounds  1  a 
famous  post!  Josiane  had  made  Barkilphedro  what  he  was. 
She  had  created  him;  so  be  it.  Yes,  created  nothing,  less  than 
nothing ;  for  he  felt  hunself,  in  this  ridiculous  office,  bent  down, 
stiffened  in  his  joints,  and  disfigured.  What  did  he  owe  to 
Josiane  ?  The  gratitude  of  the  hunchback  to  his  mother,  who 
made  him  deformed.  Look  at  the  privileged,  these  heaped-np 
people,  these  new-comers,  these  favorites  of  that  hideous  step- 
mother. Fortune!  And  the  nuin  of  talent,  the  Barkilphedro, 
was  forced  to  range  himself  on  the  stiurcases,  to  bow  to  the 
lackeys,  to  climb  in  the  evening  up  a  heap  of  stories,  and  to 
be  courteous,  assiduous,  gracious,  deferential,  and  agreeable, 
and  to  wear  always  on  his  muzzle  a  respectful  grimace,  as 
though  there  were  no  cause  for  grinding  the  teeth  with  rage. 
And  all  this  time  she  was  stringing  pearls  about  her  neck,  and 
playing  the  lover's  part  with  her  lout  of  a  Lord  David  Dirry- 
Moir,  the  hussy ! 

Never  permit  yourself  to  have  a  service  done  you.  Advan- 
tage will  be  taken  of  it.  Dont  let  yourself  be  caught  in  the 
very  act  of  inanition.  Somebody  would  console  you.  Becauso 
he  was  starving,  this  woman  had  made  it  a  pretext  for  giving 
him  something  to  eat.  Thenceforward  he  was  her  domestic 
servant !  A  break-down  in  the  stomach,  and  then  you  are  in 
cliains  for  life.  To  be  obliged,  is  to  be  made  the  most  of.  The 
fortunate,  the  powerful,  profit  by  the  moment  when  you  stretch 
out  the  hand,  to  put  a  penny  into  it,  and  from  that  minnt^  of 
your  weakness  to  make  you  a  slave,  and  a  slave  of  the  worst 
sort,  a  slave  of  charity,  a  slave  compelled  to  love  I  What  in- 
famy! What  indelicacy!  What  a  surprise  sprung  upon  your 
pride!  And  all  is  over;  there  yon  are,  condemned  for  life 
to  find  this  man  good  and  that  woman  handsome,  to  remain  a 
second-rate  subaltern,  to  approve,  to  appland,  to  admire,  to  offer 
incense,  to  bow  yourself  down,  to  garnish  your  kneepans  with 
corns  from  kneeling,  to  sugar  your  words  when  you  are  de- 
voured with  rage,  when  you  are  stifling  cries  of  fury,  and  when 
you  have  within  you  more  of  wild  upheaving  and  bitter 
spume  than  the  ocean. 

It  is  thus  that  the  rich  make  prisoners  of  the  poor. 

This  glue  of  the  good  deed  wrought  upon  you  smears  you, 
and  throws  you  into  the  mire  forever. 

An  alms  is  without  remedy.  Gratitude  is  equivalent  to 
paralysis.  A  benefiaction  has  a  sticky  adhesiveness,  and  cramps 
your  free  movements.  These  odious  beings,  opulent  and  sor- 
did, whose  pity  has  borne  hard  upon  yon,  are  aware  of  the 
fact.  It  is  settied.  You  belong  to  them.  They  have  bought 
you.  For  how  much  ?  For  a  bone,  that  they  have  snatched 
back  fW)m  their  dog,  to  offer  it  to  you.  They  have  thrown  this 
bone  at  your  head.  Yon  have  been  stoned  as  much  as  suc- 
cored. It  is  all  the  same.  Have  you  gnawed  the  bone?  yes 
or  no?  Yon  also  have  your  part  in  the  dog's  scrap-box. 
Then,  give  thanks!  give  thanks  forever!  Adore  your  mas- 
ters! Indefinite  genuflection  I  The  benefit  implies  your 
acceptance  of  a  recognized  inferiority.  They  reqaire  that 
yon  should  feel  yourself  to  be  a  poor  devil,  and  that  you 
should  feel  that  they  are  gods.  Your  dwindling  swells  them 
up.  Your  bending  down  straightens  them  up.  There  is,  in 
the  very  tone  of  their  voice,  a  soft  but  impertinent  inflection. 
Their  family  aflfoirs,  their  marriages,  their  baptisms,  their 
women  about  to  be  confined,  the  littie  ones  that  they  have — 
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these  are  joxa  conoern.  Let  a  -wolfs  cub  be  bom  to  them ; 
veil,  yon  most  compose  a  somiet.  Ton  are  poet,  merely  to  be 
a  rhymester.  If  this  is  not  enough  to  make  the  stars  tnmble 
down !  A  litUe  more,  and  they  wonld  make  yon  nse  their  old 
shoes  1 

—  What  is  it  that  you  have  there  at  home,  my  dear?  How 
ngly  he  is!  What  in  the  world  is  that  mant — I  don't  know, 
it's  a  raw  scribbler  whom  I  support.  Thus  do  these  geese  dis- 
conrse;  and  without  lowering  their  voices.  Ton  hear;  and 
you  remain  mechanically  amiable.  Beyond  this,  if  yon  are 
ill,  yonr  masters  send  you  a  doctor.  Not  their  own.  At  need, 
they  ask  after  yon.  Not  being  of  the  same  species  as  your- 
self, and  being  inaccessible  when  so  it  pleases  them,  they  are 
affable.  Their  escarpment  makes  them  approachable.  They 
know  that  a  plain  footing  is  out  of  the  question.  By  force  of 
contempt,  they  are  polite.  At  table,  they  make  yon  a  little  sign 
of  the  head.  Sometimes  they  know  how  to  spell  yonr  name. 
They  make  you  realize  that  they  are  yonr  patrons,  only  by 
treading  ingennously  upon  all  that  is  in  yon  of  susceptible 
and  delicate.    With  what  consideration  they  treat  you  I 

Is  this  snfiBciently  detestable  ? 

Assuredly  it  was  urgent  that  Josiane  should  be  chastised. 
She  must  be  taught  with  whom  she  had  to  do.  Ah  t  my  wealthy 
gentlemen — ^because  yon  are  unable  to  consume  everything; 
because  opulence  might  end  in  indigestion,  in  view  of  the 
smallness  of  your  stomachs,  which  are  of  the  same  size  as  ours, 
after  all ;  because  it  is  better  worth  while  to  distribute  the  scraps 
than  to  lose  them — yon  get  np  this  porridge  of  leavings,  and 
throw  it,  magnificently,  to  the  poor!  Ah  I  you  give  us  bread, 
you  give  us  lod^ng,  yon  give  us  clothes,  you  give  us  an  ofSce, 
and  yon  push  audacity,  madness,  cruelty,  folly,  and  absurdity, 
to  the  extent  of  believing  that  we  are  your  most  obliged !  This 
bread — ^it  is  the  bread  of  servitude ;  this  lodging — it  is  the  valet's 
garret;  these  clothes— they  are  a  livery;  this  office — ^it  is  a 
mockery,  remunerated  it  may  be,  but  brutalizing!  Ah!  you 
fancy  that  yon  have  the  right  to  blight  us  with  yonr  lodging 
and  yonr  nourishment;  you  ima^ne  that  we  are  yonr  debtors; 
and  you  reckon  upon  oar  gratitude  I  Well,  then,  we  will  eat 
you  out  of  house  and  home!  Well,  then,  we  will  rip  out  yonr 
entr^ls,  fair  dame ;  and  we  will  devour  yon  all  alive  ;  and  we 
will  sunder  your  heartstrings  with  our  teeth  I 

This  Josiane  I  Was  it  not  outrageous?  What  merit  did 
she  possess  ?  She  had  accomplished  the  master-stroke  of  com- 
ing into  the  world — a  witness  to  her  father's  folly  and  her 
mother's  shame.  She  did  us  the  honor  to  exist.  And  this 
complusanoe  on  her  part,  in  being  a  public  scandal,  was  re- 
warded with  millions ;  she  had  estates  and  country-seats,  war- 
rens, preserves,  lakes,  forests — what  all  do  I  know?  And, 
with  that,  she  played  the  fool,  and  had  verses  addressed  to  her, 
while  he,  Barkilphedro,  who  had  studied  and  worked,  who  had 
taken  pains,  who  had  stuffed  his  eyes  and  his  brains  with  big 
books,  who  had  matured  in  old  treatises  and  in  science,  who 
had  an  immensity  of  intelligence,  who  could  command  armies 
with  success,  who  could  write,  if  he  pleased,  such  tragedies  as 
Otway's  and  Dryden's,  he,  who  was  made  to  be  an  emperor, 
he  had  been  reduced  to  permitting  this  nothing  at  aU  to 
save  him  from  dying  of  hunger.  Can  the  usurpation  of  the 
rich,  those  execrable  elect  of  chance,  be  carried  fhrther,  making 
pretence  to  be  generous'  with  us,  and  to  protect  us,  and  to  smile 
on  us — ns  who  would  drink  their  blood,  and  would  lick  our  lips 
afterward?  That  the  low  woman  of  the  court  should  have  the 
odious  ability  to  be  a  benefactress,  and  that  the  superior  man 
should  be  condemned  to  pick  up  such  leavings  fallen  fW>m  such 
a  hand — ^what  oonld  be  more  fnghtfnlly  iniquitous?  And  what 
a  society  must  it  be,  that  has,  to  this  extent,  a  basis  of  dis- 
proportion and  injustice  I  Is  not  this  a  case  of  seizing  every 
thing  by  the  four  comers,  and  of  tossing  up  pell-mell  to  the 
ceiling  the  table-cloth,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  orgy,  and 
the  tippling,  and  the  drunkenness,  and  the  guests,  and  those 
who  are  leaning  their  two  elbows  on  the  table,  and  those  who 


are  on  all-fours  underneath  it,  and  the  insolent  who  give,  tnd 
the  idiots  who  accept,  and  of  spitting  back  every  thing  to  the 
nose  of  the  Deity,  and  of  pitching  the  whole  earth  at  hesTent 
In  the  mean  while,  let  us  dig  onr  claws  into  Josiane. 

Thus  dreamed  Barkilphedro.  These  were  the  bellowing! 
of  his  inner  soul.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  envious  man  to 
absolve  himself,  by  amalgamating  with  his  own  personal  griev- 
ance the  public  ill.  All  the  savage  forms  of  malevolent  passion 
came  and  went  in  this  fierce  intelligence.  At  the  comer  of  old 
maps  of  the  world,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  noted  a 
large,  blank  space,  without  form  and  without  name,  whereoi 
these  three  words  are  inscribed :  Hie  stint  leonei.  This  sombre 
comer  has  existence  also  in  man.  The  passions  prowl  rotmd 
and  mntter,  somewhere  within  us;  and  it  may  be  sdd  alto 
of  one  dark  spot  in  onr  souls :  "  Here  are  lions." 

This  scaffolding  of  Callow  reasonings,  was  it  absolntel^  ab- 
snrd?  Was  it  wanting  in  a  certain  Jndgment?  It  most  be 
owned,  not 

It  is  fearfhl  to  think  that  this  something  within  us,  the  Jodg- 
ment,  is  not  Justice.  The  Jndgment  is  the  relative.  Justice  i« 
the  unreasoning.  Reflect  on  the  difference  between  a  jadge 
and  a  Just  man. 

Evil-doers  abuse  the  conscience,  with  authority.  The  false 
has  its  gymnastics.  A  sophist  is  a  forger;  and,  on  oocasioii, 
this  forger  bratalizes  conunon  sense.  A  certain  logic,  very  sup- 
ple, very  implacable,  and  very  nimble,  is  at  the  service  of  eril, 
and  excels  in  stabbing  truth  in  the  dark.  These  blows  are 
sinister  flsticnfib  of  Satan  against  Qod  I 

Such  a  sophist,  admired  by  simpletons,  has  no  other  ^ory,  tlian 
that  of  having  ^ven  an  occasional  pinch  to  the  human  conscience. 

The  trouble  was,  that  Barkilphedro  foresaw  a  miscarriage. 
He  was  undertaking  a  vast  labor,  and  he  feared,  at  least,  that 
not  enough  scath  wonld  oome  out  of  it.  To  be  a  man  of  corro- 
sive disposition,  to  have  in  one's  self  a  will  of  steel,  a  dismood 
hate,  an  ardent  longing  for  the  catastrophe,  and  to  bun  noth- 
ing, to  decapitate  nothing,  to  exterminate  nothing!  To  be 
what  he  was,  a  devastating  power,  a  voracious  animosity,  a 
gnawer  of  others'  happiness;  to  have  been  created^or  there 
is  a  creator,  the  devil  or  (Jod,  no  matter  which — to  have  been 
created  in  all  particulars  Barkilphedro,  and  only,  perhaps,  to 
realize  a  fillip ;  is  this  possible  ?  Barkilphedro  to  miss  hit 
stroke!  To  be  a  machine  for  launching  forth  fVagments  of 
rock,  and  to  expend  aU  his  expulsive  force  in  nudng  a  bnmp  on 
the  forehead  of  a  conceited  woman  I  A  catapult  causing  onl; 
the  havoc  of  a  pur  of  shears !  Accomplish  the  task  of  Sisyphns 
for  the  result  of  an  ant  I  Sweat  out  all  hate,  for  next  to  noth- 
ing! Is  this  snflioiently  humiliating,  when  one  is  in  one's  self  a 
hostile  mechanism,  capable  of  pulverizing  the  world  ?  Pot  in 
movement  all  one's  gear,  give  rise,  in  the  background,  to  the 
hubbub  of  the  machinery  of  Marly,  to  succeed,  perhaps,  in 
pinching  the  tip  of  a  little  rose-colored  finger !  He  was  abont 
to  turn  over  and  over  huge  blocks,  just  to  wrinkle  a  little  the 
flattened  surface  of  the  court  I  Heaven  has  this  mania  for  ex- 
pending power  on  a  grand  scale.  This  upheaval  of  a  monntain 
results  in  displacing  a  molehilL 

Bemdes,  given  the  court,  a  qneer  place  for  action,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  take  aim  at  one's  enemy,  and  miss  him. 
In  the  first  place,  this  unmasks  you  to  yonr  enemy,  and  this 
is  irritating ;  in  the  next  place  and  above  all,  this  is  displeas- 
ing to  the  master.  Kings  have  small  relish  for  clnmsy  fellows. 
No  contusions;  no  ngly  fisticuffing  I  Cut  every  one's  throat; 
but  don't  make  any  one's  nose  bleed !  Who  kills  is  a  proficient ; 
who  wounds  is  a  ninny.  Kings  don't  like  to  have  their  set- 
vants  lamed.  They  owe  you  a  grudge,  if  you  fracture  a  bit  of 
porcelain  on  their  mantel-piece,  or  a  courtier  in  their  train. 
The  court  ought  to  reratdn  unstained.  Break,  and  replace. 
That's  well  enough. 

This  also  agrees  perfectly  with  the  taste  for  backbiting, 
common  to  princes.  Speak  ill ;  don't  do  ill !  Or  if  yon  do 
it,  let  it  be  on  a  large  scale  I 
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Stab,  bnt  don't  scratch  I — ^nnless  the  pin  be  poisoned.  An 
eitennating  cironmstance.  This,  let  it  be  recalled,  was  the 
c«se  with  BarkUphedro. 

Ereiy  pigmy  charged  with  hate  is  the  phial,  wherein  was 
endoeed  the  dragon  of  Solomon.  Microscopic  phial,  immeasur- 
able dragon  I  Formidable  condensation,  awaiting  the  gigantic 
honr  of  release  I  Wearisomeness  consoled  by  thought  of  the 
pending  explosion  I  What  is  contained  is  larger  than  that 
which  contains  it  A  latent  giant,  how  strange  a  thing !  A 
tick  wherein  there  is  a  hydra  I  To  be  this  fearftil  8pring-l>ox, 
to  hold  Leviathan  within  one,  this,  for  the  dwar^  is  at  once  a 
torment  and  a  delight 

Nothing,  moreover,  wonld  have  induced  Barkilphedro  to 
loose  his  hold.  He  awaited  his  honr.  Wonld  it  come  ?  What 
matter  ^— he  swuted  itl  When  one  is  far  gone  in  evil,  self- 
love  comes  into  play.  It  is  interesting  to  sap  and  mine  a  conrt- 
fortnne  above  ourselves,  and  to  do  it  at  all  risks  and  perils,  how- 
ever deep-seated  and  close-hidden  it  may  be.  One  becomes 
impassioned  over  such  a  game.  One  comes  to  doting  on  it,  as 
on  an  epic  poem  that  one  is  composing.  To  be  very  small,  and 
to  attack  some  •one  very  great,  is  a  brilliant  affair.  There  is 
something  fine  in  being  a  flea  upon  a  lion. 

The  proud  beast  feels  itself  stung,  and  dispenses  its  pro- 
digious anger  npon  the  atom.  Meeting  a  tiger  wonld  trouble 
liim  less.  And  note  how  the  parts  are  changed  I  The  humil- 
iated lion  has  in  his  fleeh  the  insect's  sting;  and  the  flea  may 
say :  "I  have  in  me  the  blood  of  the  lion  I  " 

However,  this  wonld  but  half  appease  the  pride  of  Barkil- 
phedro. Consolations.  Palliatives.  To  tease  is  something; 
to  torture  is  more  desirable.  Barkilphedro— unpleasant  idea, 
that  continually  recurred  to  him — wonld,  probably,  have  no 
other  snocees,  than  to  inflict  a  pitiM  scratch  npon  Josiane's 
epidermis.  What  could  he  hope  for  more,  he  so  low,  and  she 
so  radiant?  A  scratch,  what  a  trifle  is  it  to  him  who  craves  all 
the  purple  hue  of  a  flaying  alive,  and  the  screechings  of  the 
woman  worse  than  naked — ^having  no  longer  that  chemise,  her 
skinl  With  such  lon^gs,  how  grievons  is  it  to  be  impotent  I 
Alas !  there  is  nothing  perfect  I 

In  short,  he  became  resigned.  Unable  to  do  more,  he 
dreamed  only  the  half  of  his  dream.  After  all,  it  was  an 
object  to  accomplish  a  sombre  farce. 

What  a  man  is  he,  who  takes  revenge  for  a  benefit  done 
him  I  Bai^phedro  was  this  colossus.  For  the  most  part,  in- 
gratitude is  but  forgetfulness;  for  the  high  graduates  in  evil,  it 
partakes  of  fhry.  The  nngrateftal  clown  is  ftill  of  ashes.  With 
what  was  Barkilphedro  fllled  up?  With  a  fhmace— fhmace 
waDed  in,  of  hate,  of  anger,  of  silence,  of  spite,  awaiting  Josiane 
for  fdeL  Never  had  a  man  so  abhorred  a  woman,  without 
grouids  for  it.  How  terrible  a  fact  1  She  was  his  sleeplessness, 
his  preoccupation,  his  wearisomeness,  his  rage.  ■ 

Possibly,  he  was  somewhat  in  love  with  her. 

XI. 

BAKKM.PHgDHO   TS  AMBUSH. 

To  find  the  vulnerable  point  of  Josiane  and  strike  her  there. 
Bach  was,  for  the  several  reasons  we  have  just  given,  the  nn- 
ebaken  purpose  of  Barkilphedro. 

The  intention  was  not  sufficient ;  it  was  necessary  to  find 
ont  the  way. 

What  method  was  to  be  taken  ? 

This  was  the  qnestlon. 

Vulgar  vagabonds  very  careftjlly  lay  out  the  programme  of 
the  viHany  they  desire  to  commit  They  do  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  seize  the  passing  incident,  take  possession  of  it  by 
will  or  by  force,  and  constrtdn  it  to  their  service.  Hence  the 
preliminary,  combinations  that  deep  rogues  disdain.  Deep 
rogues  take  all  their  villany  a  priori;  they  content  them- 
selves with  arming  at  all  points,  prepare  various  weapons  for 
various  cases,  and,  like  Barkilphedro,  amply  watch  for   the 


opportunity.  They  know  that  any  plan  constructed  in  antid- 
pation  mns  the  ride  of  dovetailing  badly  into  the  circumstances 
that  will  present  themselves.  In  that  way  one  does  not  become 
master  of  what  may  be  the  mtuation,  and  make  of  it  what 
one  wishes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  holding  a  preliminary 
parley  with  destiny.  To-morrow  does  not  obey  us.  Fortune 
shows  a  certain  disregard  of  discipline. 

So  they  watch  the  chance  of  challenging  her  cooperation 
without  preamble,  without  authority,  and  on  the  spot.  Ko 
plan,  no  diagram,  no  geometrical  outline,  no  ready-made  shoe 
badly  fitting  the  unexpected.  They  dive  head  foremost  into 
crime.  The  turning  to  immediate  and  rapid  account  whatever 
incident  may  assist  him,  this  is  the  devemess  that  distinguishes 
the  villain  of  ability,  and  lifts  the  rogue  to  the  dignity  of  a 
demon.    To  bully  fortune,  this  is  genius. 

The  true  villain  strikes  you  as  from  a  sling,  with  the  first 
pebble  that  comes  to  hand. 

Capable  scoundrels  count  on  the  unforeseen,  that  stupefied 
accomplice  in  so  many  crimes. 

To  seize  hold  of  an  inddent,  to  leap  npon  it — there  is  no  art 
other  than  this.    Art  poetic  for  this  kind  of  talent 

And,  meantime,  to  know  whom  one  has  to  deal  with.  To 
examine  the  ground. 

Barkflphedro's  ground  was  Queen  Anne. 

Barkilphedro  was  getting  nearer  to  the  queen. 

So  near,  that,  sometimes,  he  fancied  he  heard  her  Mi^esty's 
soliloquies.  .  * 

Sometimes  he  took  part,  unheeded,  in  the  conversations 
of  tiie  two  sisters.  It  was  not  forbidden  him  to  slip  in  a  word. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  to  make  himself  of  little  aoooont 
Mode  of  inspiring  confidence. 

Thus  it  was  that  one  day  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  garden, 
being  behind  the  duchess,  who  was  behind  the  qneen,  }ie  heard 
Anne,  oonfl)rming  awkwardly  to  the  fashion,  let  fall  some 
i^thegms. 

—  The  brutes  are  happy,  said  the  queen;  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  going  to  helL 

— They  are  there,  replied  Jodane. 

This  reply,  which  mddy  pat  philosophy  in  the  place  of  rdi- 
gion,  was  displeasing.  If  by  chance  it  had  been  profound, 
Anne  would  have  felt  shocked. 

—  My  dear,  said  she  to  Jodane,  we  talk  of  hell  like  two 
idiots.  Let  us  ask  Barkilphedro  what  is  there.  He  ought  to 
know  these  things. 

— As  a  devil  ?  asked  Jodane. 

—  As  a  brute,  replied  Barkilphedro.    And  he  bowed. 

—  Madam,  said  tiie  queen  to  Jodane,  he  has  more  wit  than 
we  have. 

With  a  man  like  Barkilphedro,  to  get  near  the  queen  was  to 
get  a  hold  upon  her.  He  oonld  say,  I  have  her.  Meanwhile  it 
was  necessary  to  ^soover  the  way  of  turning  it  to  account 

He  had  a  footing  at  court  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 
point  of  observation.  "So  opportunity  oonld  escape  him.  More 
than  once  he  had  drawn  a  smile  from  the  qneen,  that  betrayed 
her.    It  was  like  having  a  license  for  shooting. 

But  were  there  no  royal  preserves  ?  This  license  for  shoot- 
ing, did  it  extend  to  breaking  a  wing  or  a  paw  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  the  own  dster  of  her  Mtg'esty? 

First  point  to  be  deared  up.    Did  the  queen  love  her  sister? 

A  blunder  might  lose  all.    Barkilphedro  watched. 

Before  commencing  the  game,  the  player  looks  at  his  cards ; 
what  trumps  has  he?  Barkilphedro  began  by  conddering  the 
ages  of  the  two  women.  Josiane,  twenty-three  years ;  Anne, 
forty-one  years.    This  was  well.    He  had  his  cue. 

The  moment  when  a  woman  ceases  to  count  her  springs,  and 
begins  to  count  her  winters,  is  trying  to  the  temper.  Impotent 
rancor  against  time  which  one  has  in  one's  self.  The  blooming 
young  beauties,  fragrance  to  others,  are  thorns  to  yon,  and 
every  rose  gives  you  a  prick.  You  fancy  that  all  this  fresh- 
ness is  taken  from  you,  and  that  loveliness  dwindles  in  your- 
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selves  because  it  increases  in  othere.  To  work  this  secret  ill- 
humor,  to  deepen  the  wiinkles  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  is 
queen,  this  was  evidently  Barkilphedro's  policy. 

Envy  surpasses  in  exciting  Jealousy,  as  a  rat  in  bringing  oat 
a  crocodile. 

BarkUphedro  fixed  upon  Queen  Anne  his  masterly  atten- 
tion. 

He  saw  into  the  queen  as  one  sees  into  stagnation.  The 
marsb  has  its  transparency.  In  dirty  water  one  sees  vices ;  in 
troubled  water  one  sees  follies.  Anne  was  only  troubled 
water. 

Thoughts  in  embryo  and  ideas  in  larva  moved  about  in  that 
&taoa8  brun. 

They  were  somewhat  indistinct.  They  hardly  had  outlines. 
They  were  realities,  nevertheless,  though  unformed.  The 
queen  imagined  this.  The  queen  desired  that.  Precisely 
what,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  The  confused  transfor- 
mations that  take  place  in  stagnant  water  are  not  easy  to 
study. 

The  queen,  habitoally  dull,  had  at  times  her  sallies,  stupid 
and  abrupt  as  these  were.  It  was  in  these  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seize  her.    She  ^ould  be  taken  in  the  act. 

Did  Queen  Anne,  in  her  heart,  wish  well  or  iU  to  the  Duchess 
Josiane  ? 

Problem.    BarkUphedro  proposed  it  to  himself. 

This  problem  solved,  one  might  go  further. 
•  Several  accidents  served  Barkilphodro.    And  especially  his 
closeness  of  watch. 

Anne  was,  on  her  husband's  side,  distantly  related  to  the 
new  Queen  of  Prussia,  wife  of  a  king  of  a  hundred  chamber- 
lains, of  whom  she  possessed  a  portrait  painted  in  enamel 
lifter  the  process  of  Turquet  of  Mayence.  This  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia had,  herself  also,  a  younger  illegitimate  sister,  the  Baroness 
Drika. 

One  day,  BarkUphedro  being  present,  Anne  asked  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  some  questions  about  this  Drika. 

—  They  say  she  is  rich  ? 

—  Very  rich,  replied  the  ambassador. 

—  Has  she  palaces? 

—  More  magnificent  ones  than  those  of  the  qaeen  her  uster. 

—  Who  is  to  marry  her? 

—  A  very  great  personage,  the  Count  Gormo. 

—  Is  he  good-looking? 

—  Charming. 

—  Is  she  young? 

—  Quite  young. 

—  As  handsome  as  the  queen  ? 

The  ambassador  lowered  his  voice  and  answered, 

—  Handsomer. 

—  What  an  impertinent!  murmured  BarkUphedro. 
Tlte  queen,  after  a  short  sUence,  exclaimed : 

—  These  bastards  I 

BarkUphedro  made  a  note  of  this  plural. 

At  another  time,  in  going  out  of  the  chapel  where  BarkU- 
phedro had  been  in  attendance  near  the  queen's  person,  be- 
hind the  two  grooms  of  the  almoner.  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir, 
crossing  before  some  rows  of  women,  created  a  sensation  by 
his  fine  appearance.  As  he  moved  along,  there  broke  out  an 
applause  of  feminine  voices— How  elegant  he  is! — What  a  fine 
fellow! — What  a  noble  air  he  has! — How  handsome  he  is! 

—  How  disagreeable  all  this  is!  grumbled  the  queen. 
BarkUphedro  heard. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind. 

One  might  iigure  the  duchess,  without  ofiCending  the  queen. 
The  first  problem  was  solved. 
But  the  second  presented  itself. 
How  should  this  mischief  to  the  duchess  be  done? 
What  resonrce  did  his  wretched  employment  afford  him  for 
an  end  so  difficult? 
.       Xone,  undeniably. 


xn. 

SCOTLAND,    ISELAND,    AND  ENeLAITS. 

Let  us  note  one  little  circumstance :  Josiane  "  had  the  tun- 
ing-box." 

This  will  be  understood  upon  reflecting  that  she  vm, 
although  in  a  left-handed  way,  sister  of  the  queen,  that  is 
to  say,  a  princely  person. 

" To  have  the  turning-box."    What  is  that? 

The  Viscount  St.  John — say  Bolingbroke — wrote  to  Thonus 
Lennard,  Earl  of  Sussex :  "  Two  things  coniititute  greatness- 
in  England,  to  have  the  turning-box ;  in  France,  to  have  the  TvtT 

The  For  in  France  was  this.  When  the  king  travelled,  tiie 
forerunner  of  the  court,  every  evening,  at  the  resting-plicei 
on  the  way,  assigned  their  lodgings  to  the  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  his  Majesty.  Among  these  people,  some  eqjojed  m 
immense  privUege.  "They  had  the  For"  says  the  Eutorietl 
Journal  for  the  year  1604,  page  6,  "  that  is  to  say,  the  forenm- 
ner  who  assigned  these  lodgings  put  For  before  the  name,  is 
Fob  the  Prince  of  SoviUe  ;  instead  of  whioli,  when  he  set  sftA 
the  lodg^g  of  one  who  was  not  a  prince,  he  did  not  put  ^ 
For,  but  simply  the  name ;  for  example :  The  Duke  of  6»- 
tres,  The  Duke  of  Mazarin,  etc."  This  For  over  a  door  indi- 
cated a  prince,  or  a  favorite.  Favorite  was  worse  than  priiue. 
The  king  accorded  the  F»r,  as  he  did  the  Bine  Bibbon  ortii» 
peerage. 

"  To  have  the  turning-box  "  in  England  was  lees  flatty 
to  one's  vanity,  but  of  more  importance.  It  indicated  tlie 
actual  coming  in  contact  with  tiie  person  of  the  reigning  tm- 
ereign.  Whoever  was,  by  birth  or  favor,  in  a  position  to  recein 
communications  direct  from  mt^esty,  had  on  the  wall  of  his 
or  her  bedroom  a  turning-box  to  which  was  attached  a  belL 
The  beU  sounded,  the  box  opened,  a  royal  letter  appeared  out 
gold  plate  or  velvet  cushion,  then  the  box  closed  agm  Tliis 
was  secret  and  solemn.  The  mysterious  in  the  &mUiar.  Tiie 
turning-box  served  no  other  purpose.  Its  bell-rin^ng  a- 
nonnoed  a  royal  message.  One  did  not  see  who  bronglit  it 
After  all,  it  was  only  the  king's  or  the  queen's  page.  Leiceater 
"  had  the  turning-box  "  under  Elizabeth,  and  Buokingbam  is- 
der  James  I.  Josiane  had  it  under  Anne,  although  little  of  t 
favorite. 

It  was  not  an  enviable  distinction.  The  privUege  invoWed 
greater  servility.  One  was  by  it  a  little  more  of  a  valet  At 
court,  promotion  is  degradation.  "Avoir  le  tour"— they  em- 
ployed the  words  in  French :  this  detul  'of  English  etiqaett« 
being  probably  an  old  French  absurdity. 

Lady  Jomane,  a  virgin  peeress,  as  Elizabeth  was  a  viigai 
queen,  led,  sometimes  in  town,  sometimes  in  the  conntry,  a^ 
cording  to  season,  a  semi-princely  life,  and  held  almost  a 
court,  at  whicb  Lord  David  was  a  courtier,  with  many  othsit 
Not  being  yet  married.  Lord  David  and  Lady  Josiane  migbt 
without  ridicule  show  themselves  in  public  together,  as  ther 
did  freely.  They  frequently  went  to  the  play  and  to  the  ra«» 
in  the  same  carriage,  and  occupied  the  same  box.  The  marruig«> 
which  had  been  permitted  them,  and  even  enjoined  upon  them, 
chilled  them.  But  on  the  whole,  the  charm  was  in  seeing 
each  other.  The  familiarities  permitted  to  engaged  oospltf 
have  a  boundary  that  is  easUy  passed.  They  held  back  froB 
it — what  is  easy  being  in  bad  taste. 

The  bravest  boxing-matches  of  that  time  took  place  at  Lun- 
beth,  the  parish  in  which  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Oanterbniy 
has  a  palace,  albeit  the  lur  there  is  noxious,  and  where  a  to 
library  is  open  at  certain  hours  to  honest  people.  Once,  it  *a* 
in  winter,  tiiere  was  held  there,  in  a  meadow  fenced  in  and 
locked  with  a  key,  a  mUl  between  two  men,  at  which  Josiane 
was  present,  escorted  by  David.  She  had  asked  him:  An 
women  admitted  ?  David  had  answered,  Sunt  far»iM  «Wf' 
nate*.  Free  translation,  Ifo  common  people.  Dteral  trans*- 
tion.  There  are  great  ladies.  A  duchess  goes  eveiyrh"* 
Thus  Lady  Josiane  saw  the  boxing-match. 
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Lady  Jo^ane  made  onlj  one  concession,  that  of  dressing 
herself  in  men's  clothes,  a  thing  then  very  mach  in  vogne. 
Women  traveDed  but  little  otherwise.  Of  the  six  passengers 
that  filled  the  Windsor  coach,  it  was  rare  that  there  were  not 
one  or  two  women  dressed  as  men.  It  was  the  mark  of  the 
gentry. 

Lord  David,  bdng  in  the  company  of  a  lady,  coold  not  ap- 
pear in  the  match,  and  was  fain  to  remain  a  mere  spectator. 

lady  Joeiane  betrayed  her  rank  only  in  this,  that  she  used  a 
lorgnette,  which  was  the  habit  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  "noble  rencontre"  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Gei^ 
maine,  great-grandfiither  or  great-nnole  of  that  Lord  Germaine 
who,  sbont  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  was  colonel, 
tamed  tail  in  a  battle,  was  ailerward  minister  of  war,  and 
escaped  the  canister-shot  of  the  enemy  only  to  fall  nnder 
the  digrams  of  Sheridan,  a  worse  grape-shot.  Several  gen- 
tlemen laid  wagers — Harry  Bellew,  of  Carleton,  who  had  claims 
to  the  extinct  peerage  of  Bella  Aqua,  against  Henry,  Lord  Hyde, 
member  of  Par&unent  for  the  boron^  of  Dnnhivid,  which  was 
also  called  Lanneestoa ;  the  Honorable  Peregrine  Bertie,  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Truro,  against  Sir  Thomas  Oolepeper, 
member  ft»r  Maidstone-  the  Laird  of  Lamyrban,  of  the  marches 
of  Lothian,  against  Samuel  Treftisis,  of  the  borough  of  Penryn ; 
Sir  Bartholomew  Gracedieu,  of  the  borough  of  St.  Ives,  against 
tiie  Bight  Honorable  Charles  BodviUe,  Lord  Robartes,  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls  ot  the  county  of  Cornwall.    And  others. 

The  two  boxers  were  an  Irishman  of  Tipperary,  caDed  by 
the  Bwne-  of  his  native  mountain,  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  and  a 
Scotsman  called  HelmsgEul.  This  brought  together  two  sen- 
timents of  national  pride.  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  going  to 
fight;  Erin  was  about  to  give  the  blow  to  G<^otheI.  So  the 
hets  exceeded  forty  thousand  guineas,  without  oomtting  the 


The  two  champions  were  naked,  with  very  short  breeches 
buckled  around  their  hips,  and  boots  with  nailed  soles  laced  to 
the  askks. 

Helmsg^,  the  Scotchman,  was  a  little  fellow,  hardly  nine- 
teen, but  he  had  already  had  his  forehead  sewed  up ;  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  odds  were  two  and  a  third  in  his  favor. 
The  month  before  he  had  smashed  in  the  ribs  and  put  out 
both  eyes  of  the  boxer  Sixmileswater,  which  accounted  for  the 
enthnsiasm.  He  had  won  for  his  backers  twelve  thousand 
poonds  sterling.  Besides  his  forehead  sewed  up,  Helmsgail 
had  a  broken  jaw.  He  was  light  and  active.  He  was  about 
the  height  of  a  small  woman,  thick  set,  well  knit,  of  a  stature 
low  and  menacing,  and  nothing  had  been  wasted  of  the  clay 
of  which  he  'was  made ;  not  a  muscle  but  went  to  the  marie — 
the  pugilist. 

There  wa^oompactneas  in  his  solid  trunk — glossy  and  brown 
like  brass.  He  smiled,  and  three  teeth  that  he  had  lost  gave 
point  to  his  smile. 

His  antagonist  was  enormous ;  that  is  to  say,  weak. 

He  was  a  man  of  forty.  He  was  six  feet  high,  with  the 
chest  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  pleasant  expression.  His  blow 
would  have  split  a  ship's  deck,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  de- 
liver it.  The  Irishman,  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  was  all  surface, 
and  appeared  to  take  part  in  boxing-matches  rather  to  receive 
blows  than  to  give  them.  Only  he  looked  as  if  he  might  hold 
out  a  long  time.  A  sort  of  under-done  roast-beef,  hard  to  bite, 
and  impossible  to  digest.  He  was  what  they  called  in  the  local 
slang  raiB  fleth.    He  squinted.    He  seemed  resigned. 

Theee  two  men  had  passed  the  preceding  night  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  bed,  sleeping  together.  They  had  drunk,  from 
the  same  glass,  each  three  fingers  of  port-wine. 

Each  of  them  had  his  group  of  backers,  men  of  rough  aspect, 
and  threatening  a  need  of  umpires.  In  Helmsgail's  group  might 
be  seen  John  Gromane,  famous  for  having  carried  a  steer  on 
his  back,  and  John  Bray,  who  had  borne  on  his  shoulders  ten 
bnshels  of  flour,  of  fifteen  gallons  to  the  bushel,  besides  the 
miller,  and  had  walked  with  this  burden  a  distance  of  more  than 


two  hundred  yards.  On  the  side  of  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  Lord 
Hyde  had  brought  from  Launceston  a  certain  Kilter,  who  lived 
at  Greencastle,  and  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  stone,  weighing 
twenty  pounds,  higher  than  the  highest  turret  of  the  chAteau. 
These  three  men,  Kilter,  Bray,  and  Gromane,  were  of  Corn- 
wall, which  was  an  honor  to  the  county. 

The  other  backers  were  roughs,  strong-backed,  bandy-legged, 
with  large,  knotty  hands,  of  vacant  countenances,  in  rags,  and 
fearing  nothing,  being  nearly  all  outlawed. 

Many  were  admirably  skilfiil  in  making  the  police  drunk. 
Each  profession  should  have  its  talents. 

Tlie  spot  chosen  was  beyond  the  Bear-Garden,  where  for- 
merly there  had  been  bear-fights,  bull-fights,  and  dog-lights,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  last  houses  in  course  of  building,  adjoin- 
ing the  ruined  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  dismantled  by  Henry 
Vin.  The  wind  was  north,  and  the  weather  frosty ;  a  fine 
rain  fell,  rapidly  congealing  into  sleet.  The  fathers  of  families 
who  were  present  were  recognized  by  their  raising  their  um- 
brellas. 

On  the  side  of  Rielem-gfae-Madone,  Colonel  Monteri^  um- 
pire, and  Kilter,  bottle-holder. 

On  the  side  of  Helmsgail,  the  Honorable  Pnghe  Beaumaris, 
umpire,  and  Lord  Desertum  of  Kilcarry,  bottle-holder. 

The  two  boxers  were  for  some  moments  at  rest  in  the  enclo- 
sure, while  the  seconds  compared  watches.  Then  they  walked 
up  to  each  other,  and  shook  hands. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone  said  to  Helmsgail,  "  I  had  much  rather 
he  going  home." 

Helmsgail  repHed,  courteously,  "The  gentry  should  not  dis- 
grace themselves  for  nothing." 

In  their  state  of  nakedness,  they  were  cold.  Phelem-ghe- 
Madone  shivered.    His  jaws  clattered. 

Doctor  Eleanor  Sharp,  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
cried  out,  "Pitch  in,  my  fine  fellows!    It  will  warm  you  np." 

This  little  civility  thawed  them  ont. 

They  struck  out  at  each  other. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  ^ther  was  in  anger.  They 
counted  three  ineffectual  rounds.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
Grumdraith,  one  of  the  Forty  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  exclaimed, 
"  Pour  some  gin  into  them  1 " 

But  the  t.wo  referees  and  the  two  seconds — all  four  experts — 
decided  that  the  rule  must  be  maintained.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
very  cold.  Then  the  cry  was  heard.  First  blood/  The  first 
blood  had  been  drawn.  The  combatants  were  again  brought 
face  to  face. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  approached  each  other,  stretched 
out  their  arms,  touched  fists,  then  drew  back.  All  at  once, 
Helmsgail,  the  little  man,  gave  a  bound. 

The  fight  began  in  eftmest. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone  was  hit  in  the  forehead,  directly  be- 
tween the  eyebrows.  His  whole  face  ran  down  with  blood. 
The  crowd  cried  out,  Jlelnagail  has  tapped  Ms  elaret !  They 
applauded.  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  whirling  his  arms  as  a  wind- 
mill its  srils,  began  to  throw  his  fists  about  at  random. 

The  Honorable  Peregrine  Bertie  said :  Blinded.  But  he  was 
not  yet  blind. 

Then  Helmsgail  heard  on  all  sides  this  cry  of  encouragement. 
Bung  his  peepers .' 

Indeed,  the  two  champions  had  been  well  chosen,  and,  al- 
though the  weather  was  not  very  favorable,  it  was  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  match  would  be  a  success.  The  quasi-giant  Phe- 
lem-ghe-Madone had  the  drawbacks  of  his  superiority;  ho 
moved  heavily.  His  arms  were  clubs,  but  his  body  was  a  lump. 
The  little  fellow  ran,  struck  out,  leaped  about,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  doubled  his  strength  by  his  alertness,  was  np  to  all  the 
tricks  of  the  ring.  On  one  side  there  was  the  primitive  fisticuff, 
savage,  untaught,  ignorant;  on  the  other,  the  fisticuff  of 
civilization.  Helmsgail  fought  as  much  with  his  nerves  as  witli 
his  muscles,  and  with  his  cunning  as  with  his  strength.  Phe- 
lem-ghe-Madone was  a  sort  of  inactive  sbonlder-hitter,  sorao- 
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what  pnniBlied  at  the  be^nning.  It  was  art  against  natore. 
It  was  ferocity  againsf  barbarism. 

It  was  clear  that  the  barbarian  would  be  beaten.  Bnt  not 
immediately.    Hence  the  interest. 

A  little  one  against  a  big  one.  The  odds  are  in  favor  of  the 
little  one.  A  cat  has  the  better  of  the  dog.  The  Goliaths  are 
always  vanqnished  by  the  Darids. 

A  hail  of  ontcries  fell  upon  the  combatants — Brcmo,  Selmt- 
gail  I  good, !  well  done,  HigMaatder  ! — Now,  Phelem  ! 

Helmsgail's  friends  kindly  repeated  their  bit  of  advice — 
Bung  hUpeepert! 

Helmsgail  did  better.  Suddenly  falling,  and,  rising  again 
with  the  wriggle  of  a  reptile,  he  struck  Phelem-ghe-Madone  on 
the  sternum.    The  colossus  staggered. 

—  Foul  blow !  cried  Viscount  Barnard. 
Phelem-ghe-Madone  sank  down  on  KUter's  knee,  saying — ^I 

begin  to  warm  up. 

Lord  Dese'rtum  consulted  the  referees,  and  said: 

—  There  will  be  five  minutes'  intermission. 
Phelem-ghe-Madone  fiunted  away.    EUter  wiped,  with  a  bit 

of  flannel,  the  blood  from  his  eyes  and  the  sweat  from  his  body, 
and  put  a  bottle  to  his  lips.  It  was  the  eleventh  round.  Phe- 
lem-ghe-Madone, besides  the  wound  on  his  forehead,  had  his 
breast  beaten  in,  his  stomach  swollen,  and  the  crovm  of  his 
head  contused.    Helmsgail  had  not  a  scratch. 

A  little  noisy  talk  broke  out  among  the  gentlemen. 

Lord  Barnard  repeated,  Foul  blow. 

— No  bet,  stud  the  Laird  of  Lamyrban. 

— I  claim  my  stakes,  said  Sir  Thomas  Oolepeper. 

And  the  honorable  member  for  the  borough  of  St.  Ives, 
Sir  Bartholomew  Graoedieu,  added : 

— Let  them  pve  me  my  five  hundred  guineas ;  I  will  go. 

— Stop  the  match,  cried  the  spectators. 

Bnt  Phelem-ghe-Madone  raised  himself  up  almost  as  stag- 
geringly as  a  drunken  man,  and  said : 

— Let  us  go  on  with  the  match,  on  one  condition.  I  shall 
have  also  the  right  of  giving  a  foul  blow. 

On  all  sides  they  cried  ont : 

—  Agreed. 

Helmsgail  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

The  five  minutes  over,  the  round  began. 

The  fight,  which  was  an  agony  for  Phelem-ghe-Madone, 
was  a  pastime  for  Helmsgail. 

What  a  thing  is  science  I  The  little  one  contrived  to  get 
the  g^ant  in  chancery,  that  is  to  say,  all  of  a  sudden,  Helms- 
giul  caught  under  his  left  arm,  which  was  bent  like  a  pruning- 
hook,  Phelem-ghe-Madone's  big  head  and  held  it  there  under 
his  arm-pit,  the  neck  donbled  up  and  the  nape  down,  while, 
with  his  right  fist,  falling  and  falling  again,  like  a  hammer  upon 
a  nul,  but  on  top  and  from  below,  he  beat  in  the  features  at 
his  ease.  When  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  released  at  last,  raised 
his  head,  he  had  no  longer  any  features  at  all. 

What  had  been  a  nose,  eyes,  and  a  month,  had  the  appear- 
ance only  of  a  black  sponge  soaked  in  blood.  He  spat  oat  fonr 
teeth  upon  the  ground. 

Then  he  fell.    Kilter  received  him  on  his  knee. 

Helmsgail  was  scarcely  hurt  at  all.  He  had  some  trifling 
bruises  and  a  scratch  on  the  collar-bone. 

Nobody  was  cold  now.  The  odds  were  dzteen  and  a  quar- 
ter upon  Helmsgail  against  Phelem-ghe-Madone. 

—  Take  your  muflSer,  said  Bolter  to  Phelem-ghe-Madone, 
and,  cramming  the  bloody  flannel  rag  into  a  bottle,  he  washed 
it  with  gin.  Then  he  retouched  his  mouth,  and  Phelem-ghe- 
Madone  opened  one  peeper.    His  temples  seemed  cracked. 

—  Another  round,  friend,  said  Falter.  And  he  added — For 
the  honor  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  Welsh  and  Irish  heard  it.  Nevertheless,  Phelem-ghe- 
Madone  gave  no  sign  that  indicated  the  least  intelligence. 

Phelem-ghe-Mudone  raised  himself,  Kilter  helping  him.  It 
was  the  twenty-fiftti  round.    After  the  manner  of  a  Oydop,  for 
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he  had  but  one  eye.  He  got  into  position.  It  was  understood 
that  this  was  the  closing  round,  and  nobody  doubted  that  W 
had  lost.  He  raised  his  guard  above  his  chin,  folly  of  a  dying 
man.    Helmsgail,  scarcely  sweating,  cried  out, 

— I  back  myself.    A  thousand  to  one  I 

Helmsgail,  raising  his  arm,  struck  a  blow,  and,  what  was 
strange,  both  fell  together.    A  grant  of  satisflMstion  was  heari 

It  was  Phelem-ghe-Madone  that  gave  it. 

He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  terrible  blow  that  Helmsgul 
had  ^ven  him  on  the  skull,  to  (^ve  him  one,  a  foul  blow,  oa 
the  navel. 

Helmsgail,  at  full  length,  rattled  in  the  throat 

The  spectators  saw  Helmsgail  on  the  ground,  and  sud, 

—  Paidoflf. 

Everybody  clapped  his  hands,  oven  the  losers. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone  had  j^ven  foul  blow  for  foul  blow,  and 
dealt  after  his  right. 

They  carried  Helmsgul  off  in  a  wheel-barrow.  The  opinioa 
was  that  he  would  not  recover.  Lord  Robartes  cried  ont-1 
win  twelve  hundred  guineas.  Phelem-^e-Madone  had  evi- 
dently been  maimed  for  life. 

Going  away,  Josiane  took  Lord  David's  arm,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  engaged  people.    She  said  to  him : 

—  This  was  very  fine,  but — 
—Bnt  what? 

— I  had  supposed  it  would  relieve  my  ennuL  Bnt  it  has 
not 

Lord  David  stopped,  looked  at  Josiane,  dosed  his  mouth, 
and  puffed  out  his  cheeks  in  shaking  his  head,  which  signifies, 
attention !   and  said  to  the  duchess : 

— For  ennui  there  is  but  one  remedy. 

—  What? 

— GwynplMne. 
The  duchess  asked : 

—  What  is  gwynplainef 


THE  ORGANIST'S  STORY. 

ONE  afternoon  last  fall,  as  I  was  passing  the  Church  of  the Eraogel 
on  my  way  home  from  business,  I  met  Moretown,  the  orgimst 
Horetown  is  a  stoutish  man,  with  pink  cheeks,  and  a  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  face,  and  looks  like  any  tiling  in  the  world  but  a  mosician. 

Mem. — How  does  it  happen  that  so  many  eminent  violinists,  pituats, 
orchestra  conductors,  and  divine  tenors  and  sopranos,  are  such  lumpy 
persons  to  the  eye  ?  One  would  naturally  expect  to  see  bare  buD- 
dles  of  muscles  and  nerves,  from  which  all  tiie  flesh  had  been  woru 
off  by  the  fret  and  tear  of  musical  life. 

Moretown  was  rolling  through  the  gateway  of  the  church,  when  lit 
saw  me  and  stopped ;  and,  as  I  came  up,  languidly  reached  out  hU 
chubby  white  hand  for  me  to  shake. 

"  Glad  to  see  ye.  Jack,"  said  he.    "  Come  in  and  hear  me  play." 

"  Thank  you,  George,"  said  I,  returning  his  hearty  grip,  "  nothing 
could  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  which  was  true,  for  I  admired  hia 
playing,  and  often  attended  service  at  the  Church  of  the  Evangel  to 
hear  him  and — well,  yes — Dr.  Jessamin's  sermons,  though,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  that  sometimes  the  music  was  the  chieC 
attraction  for  degenerate  me.  "  Alone,  George,"  I  asked,  "  or  a  choir 
rehearsal  f  " 

"  Alone,  Jack,  barring  the  blower,  who  is  now  waiting  for  me  to- 
side.    I  suppose  you'll  be  the  whole  audience." 

"  This  is  delicious.  I  shall  enjoy  it  greatly."  So  into  the  church 
we  went 

We  found  the  blower  in  the  porch  seated  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
gallerj-sturs,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  waked  up.  He  was  so  heavy 
of  aspect,  that  I  at  once  rated  him  as  a  person  of  great,  but  possibly 
neglected  musical  gifts.  Nodding  his  head  at  us,  he  walked  up-staira, 
knocking  his  clumsy  boots  at  every  step. 

"  Blower  some  musical  taste,  Geoige  f  "  I  whispered. 

"  Don't  know  one  note  from  another.  Spoils  a  blower  to  hare  aa 
ear  for  music." 

".You  astonish  me.    Explun." 
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"  Smple  enough.  A  blower  who  knows  mnsio  is  apt  to  forget  him- 
teli^  and  stop  blowing  to  hear  me.  first  thing  I  know,  the  bellows 
are  empty  and  the  tune  dies  out  with  a  squeak.  Been  caught  that  way 
two  or  three  times,  but,  since  I  got  this  fellow,  feel  safe.  If  the  angel 
<itbriel  should  sit  down  to  the  keys  and  play  the  latest  music  from 
heaven,  Tom  would  pump  away  all  the  same,  in  dead  earnest,  as  if  he 
were  clearing  a  ship's  hold." 

I  expressed  my  amazement  in  an  "  Ah ! "  By  this  time  we  had  reached 
the  organ-loft.  I  looked  about  me  and  marked  the  holy  beauty  of  the 
church,  which  seemed  more  sacred  and  solemn  in  its  emptiness  and 
hash  Aan  when  it  was  thronged  with  fashionable  worshippers.  The 
Sim  was  yet  an  hour  high,  and  his  slanting  beams  struck  great  masses 
of  rich  colors  from  the  upper  windows  and  sifted  them  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  edifice. 

Tom,  never  saying  a  word,  wait  to  his  place  behind  the  organ,  and 
began  to  get  up  wind.  It  sounded  like  a  horse  wheezing,  and  the 
effect  was  not  bettered  by  an  asthmatic  accompaniment  from  Tom 
himself  Having  been  a  street-paver  previous  to  his  engagement  by 
Moretown,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  his  class  of  emitting  a  pro- 
fotmd  sigh  at  every  stroke. 

When  George  sat  down  to  the  instrument  and  began  to  play,  his 
whole  appearance  changed.  His  face  shone,  his  eyes  flashed,  his  body 
5vayed  to  and  fro  with  pliant  grace,  Iiis  hands  flew  like  lightning  over 
the  keys.  I  sat  silent,  and  drank  in  the  harmonies  while  he  played 
fbr  me,  in  succession,  scraps  of  sonatas  from  Bach,  anthems  fh>m 
Chernbini,  dirges  from  Chopin,  crashes  from  Wagner,  fluty  plaints 
from  BoBsinL  It  was  a  wonderfhl  medley,  meant  to  try  the  re- 
«oiiroee  of  the  organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  performer  in  suddenly 
shifting  keys,  styles,  and  expressions.  As  became  a  critical  but 
gratefiil  audience  of  one,  I  applauded  with  my  thumbs  at  the  end 
of  every  fragment,  finally,  ont  of  the  sweet  jargon,  there  stole  the 
simple,  heart -moving  wr  of  Schubert's  "Wanderer" — the  wail  of 
the  exile,  the  dirge  of  desolation.  "  Hy  own  variations,"  sud  Oeorge 
—as  he  began  to  weave  it  all  over  with  the  broidery  of  his  fancy. 
At  intervals,  the  mournful  air  would  reappear  on  different  stops  and 
octaves,  and  at  last  George  got  it  down  to  the  deepest  bass.  As  he 
moved  among  the  profoondest  notes,  striking  out  deafening  volumes 
of  sound,  I  observed  that,  at  times,  the  whole  church  trembled  sympa- 
thetically. It  seemed  to  cateh  a  note,  multiply  it  indefinitely,  and 
fondly  prolong  it  When  George  stopped  to  rest,  and  I  had  heartily 
thanked  him,  sud  I — 

"  Please  teU  me  what  causes  that  deep  thrill  all  throu^  the  church, 
vfaen  yon  touch  some  of  those  bass  keys  ?  " 

"  I  strike  the  key-note  of  the  church.  See,  now  (blow  away,  Tom)." 
He  commenced  at  C  G  and  went  down  by  semitones  to  G  0  G,  tlie 
'  bottom  of'the  bass.  It  was  thunder  of  different  d^reee.  I  remarked 
a  vibtttion  in  the  choir,  and  parts  of  the  building  near  us,  at  each  suc- 
cessive note ;  but  there  was  one  to  which  the  whole  pile  responded. 
I  waited  till  he  reascended  the  octave,  and,  when  he  touched  the  note 
•gain,  said  I,  «  That's  it" 

"  F  sharp.     The  key-note  of  the  Church  of  the  Evangel." 

"  Does  every  building  have  its  key-note  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  This  church,  for  instance,  is  only  a  gigantic  organ- 
pipe,  pitehed  on  F  sharp,  octaves  and  octaves  below  my  lowest.  When 
I  touch  that  note  on  the  deepest  bass,  a  sound  is  produced  loud  enough 
for  the  church  to  catoh  and  vibrate  to  sympathetically." 

"A  very  curious  and  interesting  fact,"  said  I. 

"What  would  yon  say  if  I  told  you  every  human  being  has  Us 
or  her  key-note  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  doubt  it,  but  would  like  some  proofs,  if  it  is  all  the 
tame  to  you." 

George  tamed  on  the  music-stool  in  a  very  ammated  manner.  "  I 
Ton't  tiieorize  on  tUs  slngalar  proposition  of  mine,  but  will  tell  yon 
&  true  story  to  illustrate  it,  if  you  have  twenty  minutes  to  spare." 

"  The  subject  interests  me.  So  does  your  earnest  air.  I  am  a 
bachelor,  and  will  give  you  all  night" 

"  I  also  am  a  bachelor,"  said  George,  laughing ;  "  but  you  shall 
Icam  from  my  narrative  whether  I  am  likely  to  remain  one  forever." 

Here,  then,  is  the  story  of  my  friend  the  organist,  with  my  thick 
fire  of  questions  and  exclamations  of  astonishment  omitted : 

Before  T  came  here  to  be  oi^nist  and  musical  director — ^now  four 
yean  past — ^I  held  that  position  in  the  leading  church  in  a  smart  littie 
town  of  Western  New  York. 


I  cUm  exclusive  control  of  the  church  music,  and  resent  meddling 
with  it  from  rector  or  assistant,  just  as  he  would  resent  my  dictating 
what  sermons  he  should  preach  or  what  hymns  read.  This  is 
not  canon  law,  I  know,  but  'tis  usage,  and  I  stand  up  for  it  Be 
good  enough  to  bear  this  preface  in  mind — ^for  it  contains  my  justi- 
fication. 

About  a  year  before  I  moved  to  the  dty,  the  soprano  of  this  niial 
church  died,  and  I  had  to  find  a  new  one.  I  knew  of  a  fresh,  delicious 
voice  of  good  compass  and  power  belonging  to  a  young  girl,  Kelly 
Beck  by  name.  She  was  the  pupil  of  a  music-teacher,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  strongly  recommended  to  my  interest,  not  only  because 
she  sang  beautifliUy,  but  because  her  mother  was  a  poor  wid- 
ow and  had  three  other  young  children.  Hy  only  objection  to 
her  was — she  was  very  handsome.  You  smile  at  this.  But  pret- 
ty women  sometimes  play  the  mischief  in  choirs.  They  flirt  with 
the  tenor  or  bass,  or  both.  I  accept  your  amendment — and  the 
organist  Snug  place  for  flirting,  behind  these  red  curtuns,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Well,  notwithstanding  Miss  Beck's  beauty,  I  engaged  her. 
She  disappointed  me  agreeably.  She  studied  carefully,  was  very 
respectful  and  obedient  to  me,  and  did  not  flirt.  To  be  fhmk 
with  you,  I  b^an  to  take  a  real  interest  in  her.  You  anticipate 
me.  Yes,  I  may  say,  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  Here,  sud  I  to  my- 
self, is  just  the  musical  paragon  and  pretty  woman  for  you,  George 
Moretown. 

I  became  quite  attentive  to  Miss  Beck.  Saw  her  frequently  from 
church — one  of  the  charming  prerogatives  of  the  organist  everywhere, 
and  particularly  in  the  country.  Presented  her  witb  quantities  of 
music.  Made  myself  generally  agreeable  to  her,  and  the  tenor  a  trifle 
jealous.  But  she,  while  accepting  my  civilities,  made  no  sign  of  recip- 
rocating my  feelings. 

Thus  things  went  on  a  few  months — I  having  no  real  encourage- 
ment fi«m  Miss  Beck,  and  hesitating  whether  to  declare  myself  or  not 
— ^when  the  rector  secured  a  new  assistant,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hateher.  This 
gentieman  had  formerly  been  assistant  in  an  interior  county  of  the 
State,  and,  it  was  said,  owed  his  new  position  to  his  distant  relationship 
to  the  rector's  wife.  He  had  handsome  features,  fine  curling  hur,  and 
side  whiskers,  and  often  wore  a  sweet  smile  which  settied  grim  the 
next  minute.  A  better  reader  I  never  heard.  He  intoned  with 
the  distinctness  of  a  musical  instrument  A  faithful,  industrions 
man  in  parochial  duties,  sincerely  religious,  I  have  no  doubt  La- 
dies' society  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of;  and,  bang  a  bachelor, 
soon  became  a  favorite.  Perhaps,  in  such  personal  and  business 
relations  with  clergymen  as  I  sustain,  I  look  too  much  under  the 
cloth  at  the  man.  Anyhow,  from  the  first,  I  did  not  much  &ncy  Mr. 
Hateher. 

My  miun  reason,  I  suppose,  was,  that  he  interfered  witii  my 
music.  He  had  a  good  ear  and  some  taste,  but  he  could  not 
sing,  or  play  on  any  thing.  Yet  he  was  presumptuous  enough 
to  advise  me  about  tunes ;  and  at  rehearsab,  at  which  my  in- 
vited audiences  were  very  limited  and  select,  would  drop  in  on 
us  very  much  at  home.  I  tried  every  plan,  short  of  telling  him 
so,  to  show  him  I  r^arded  him  as  an  intruder.  But  he  took  no 
hints,  and  smiled  on  me  as  if  I  had  given  him  a  hug  instead  of 
the  cold  shoulder. 

Soon  I  had  another  cause  of  uneasiness — call  it  jealousy,  if  you 
will.  Mr.  Hatcher  showed  a  plain  liking  for  my  pretty  soprano.  To 
be  sure,  his  intentions  were  perfectiy  honorable.  His  idea  seemed 
to  be,  so  far  as  I  could  fathom  him,  not  to  find  a  wife,  but 
to  create  as  strong  an  interest  for  himself  as  possible  in  all 
the  marriageable  ladies  of  the  church.  Let  me  not  blame  him  too 
much — ^for  this  Platonic  love-making  is  almost  the  only  exciting 
amusement  permitted  to  young  clergymen.  But  one  can  see  that  the 
pastime  must  be  destructive,  sometimes,  to  the  peace  of  the  female 
mind. 

Miss  Beck  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  courtesies.  Many  g^rls  in 
her  place  wouldn't  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  flirt  a  little  with 
the  minister — the  most  enticing  species  of  flirtation  in  the  world,  tiie 
ladies  say.  But  she  did  nothing  worth  mentioning  to  encourage  him.  I 
thought  it  hard  that  Mr.  Hateher  should  try  to  get  the  better  of  me  in 
Miss  Beck's  affections,  when  he  had  fifty  or  more  handsome  young 
women  at  his  exclusive  disposal  down-stairs.  It  is  only  a  confession 
of  human  nature  to  say,  when  I  saw  the  assistant  so  sweet  on  her, 
that  her  value  greaUy  rose  in  my  eyes.    I  determined  to  try  seriously 
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to  win  h«r  love^  uid  alM  to  force  Mr.  Hatcher  back  into  his  proper 
place.     How  ihould  I  set  about  the  tasks  ? 

I  decided  to  put  to  the  practioal  test  my  theory  of  the  AaMMn 
hey-naU. 

I  will  not  weary  yon  with  an  aooonnt  of  the  prenous  eiperi- 
ments  (far  from  satisfactory),  which  led  me  up  to  the  adoption  of  this 
strange  theory,  but  will  only  state  the  general  conclusion  at  which  I 
had  arrived.  It  was  this  : 

Thai  every  human  beitig  km  a  kty-fwU,  to  mhiek  that  being  is  reqxM- 
tive  according  to  the  developrneni  of  iU  miaieal /acuity  ;  and  thai  vihen  a 
human  being's  key-note  is  struck,  under  the  pn^r  conditiont,  that  being's 
reeU  nature  it  for  the  moment  laid  open,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  eome 
out  on  the  face,  and  he  or  she  is  peculiarly  tusoeptiltle  to  infiuences  ex- 
erted by  the  person  sounding  the  note. 

Do  I  make  it  tolerably  clear?  Thank  you — that  speaks  well  for 
your  attention  and  discernment.  Well,  this  odd  theory  I  now  had  a 
powerful  motive  for  applying  to  practice,  and  every  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Here  were  Miss  Beck  and  the  aHsistant  minister  at  rehearsals ; 
and  here  was  my  organ,  on  which  I  could  strike  notes  experimentally 
while  they  stood  near  me,  and  watch  the  eSect  upon  them.  An  organ 
is  the  only  instrument,  except  the  violin,  on  which  my  theory  could  be 
&irly  tried;  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  gives  a  steady,  prolonged 
note,  capable  not  only  of  roudng  but  of  keeping  up  the  sympathetic 
condition  of  the  person  experimented  on. 

At  the  next  rehearsal  both  of  my  subjects  were  present  as  usual. 
Miss  Beck  looked  uncommonly  lovely  that  evening.  Large,  arch 
black  eyes,  a  beautifully-rounded  forehead,  and  the  peachiest  of  colors, 
forever  flushing  and  vanishing  from  her  cheeks — but  I  won't  attempt 
to  describe  her,  while  you  sit  there  grinning  at  me.  Altogether  a 
charming  victim  for  my  arts.  The  assistant  minister  came  out  in 
great  force  too.  He  was  very  lively  and  captivating,  and  seemed  to 
me  to  have  struck  Miss  Beck's  key-note  on  some  theory  of  his  own. 
She  was  evidently  quite  interested  in  him.  On  me  he  beamed  like 
a  twin-brother.  I  studied  him  narrowly,  and  was  confirmed  in  an 
old  suspicion  that  his  gaycty  was  partly  put  on,  a^d  that  beneath  it 
could  be  found  something  not  quite  so  childlike.  That  point  I 
hoped  would  soon  be  tested  by  my  theory. 

Miss  Beck  was  in  charming  voice  that  night.  I  noticed  at  times 
a  little  tremulousness,  caused  perhaps  by  her  essaying  some  new  and 
difficult  music.  I  was  glad  of  this,  because  I  thought  she  would  be 
more  impressible.  We  executed  several  new  chants  and  hymns,  to 
the  especial  satisfaction  of  the  assistant  minister,  who  sat  near  by, 
and  frequently  gazed  into  the  beautiful  face  of  my  soprano,  beating 
time  complacently  with  his  head,  and  showering  praises  on  all  of 
us  between  the  pieces.  Presently  we  took  a  long  pause,  and  Miss 
Beck  came  up  and  stood  near  me.  She  wished  my  opinion  on  that  very 
difiSouIt  subject — the  respective  merits  of  three  rival  pianos.  This 
opened  a  conversation,  which  I  could  easily  protract  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  As  we  talked,  I  puUed  the  flute  stop,  and  b^an  slowly  to 
touoh  the  keys  corresponding  to  the  register  of  her  voice.  At  the 
same  time  I  looked  her  fairly  in  the  eyes,  exercising  whatever  magnetic 
power  I  possessed.  I  tried  to  keep  perfectly  cool,  though  I  know  I 
must  have  been  excited,  for  she  visibly  recoiled  at  moments  from  my 
ardent  gaze.  Why  did  I  choose  the  flute-stop  ?  Because  that  has  a 
quality  answering  to  the  soprano  voice.  As  I  ascended  the  scale  I 
pressed  eaoh  tone  and  sonitone  long  enough  to  try  its  fall  ef- 
fect, doing  this  with  seeming  carelessness.  With  each  soccesdvo 
note  I  would  bend  my  soul — ^if  I  may  use  that  expression — to  the 
work  of  reading  hers  through  her  eyes.  Her  startled  look  speedily 
gave  way  to  a  dreamy  reverie,  as  ehe  let  her  eyes  rest  on  mine, 
while  a  deeper  blush  crimsoned  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  slightly 
parted.  What  note  was  I  touoUng  ?  D,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  held 
<m  toit. 

/  had  struck  her  key-note. 

She  was  like  one  fascinated  by  an  irresistible  spell.  I  too  was 
powerfully  afieoted.  The  conversation,  which  we  bad  conducted 
mechanically  for  some  seconds,  ceased  ;  and  there  we  were  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes,  fixedly,  and  D  was  pealing  through  the  air  like  an 
angelic  summons. 

"  What  a  sharp  sound,  Mr.  Moretown ! "  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
assistant  minister — a  delicate  hint  that  too  much  of  one  note  was  dis- 
agreteble.  I  turned  on  my  stool,  and  saw  that  the  contralto,  tenor, 
baas,  and  Mr.  Hatcher,  were  all  looking  at  us.  The  note  ceased,  and 
the  spell  was  broken. 


[Mat  22, 

In  some  coaAision,  I  turned  full  to  the  keyft  and  rattled  off  thefint 
caprice  that  occurred  to  me.  Miss  Beck  left  my  side,  and  took  up  hei 
music-book  for  the  next  pieoe.  So  exultant  was  I  in  the  thot^  t^t 
I  had  proved  my  original  theory,  that  I  mi^t  have  gone  on  pUyiig 
peans  ibr  an  hour,  if  a  general  fit  of  eoi^^iiiig  among  my  heueis  tod 
not  roused  me  to  pursue  the  rehearsal 

We  performed  the  last  piece — a  new  motet  I  remarked  that  tk 
soprano  ialta«d  on  the  opening  bars,  as  if  under  the  infloenoe  of  deep 
emotion.  But  she  soon  recovered  herself^  and  gang  as  smoothly  as  wer. 

The  rehearsal  over,  we  all  prepared  to  take  our  d^Mirtare.  To  me, 
as  I  have  said,  had  commonly  fallen  the  pleasant  respensibiUty  of  tak- 
ing Miss  Beck  home ;  and  I  had  looked  with  some  oomfort  to  tk 
walk  that  sweet  summer  evenii^  I  bad  deteiminad  to  fallow  ap  the 
good  effect  of  my  experiment  on  her. 

Mr.  Hatcher  led  the  way,  bidding  us  all  good-night  in  tte  most 
dicerful  manner.  As  he  withdrew  he  directed  a  glance  of  admitatiaD 
at  Miss  Beck ;  but,  in  the  generosity  of  my  heart,  I  forgave  hin— for 
had  not  I  now  secured,  by  an  infallible  method  of  my  own,  the  eidii- 
sive  good  oiHnions  of  that  young  lady  1  Next  went  forth  the  bass  tad 
the  contralto — they  were  gutting  up  a  match,  it  was  whirred.  And 
then — ^tben — ^tho  tenor  (who  I  supposed  had  entirely  surrendered  Mis« 
Beck  to  me)  tendered  his  services  as  an  escort.  She  acoq>ted  them, 
and  bade  me  an  indifferent  good-night,  and  off  they  paired.  I  wu  left 
alone — ah !  no  1  Tom  was  there,  and  as  be  moved  around  tomiag  oat 
the  lights,  he  looked  at  me  quizzingly,  as  if  he  understood  perfectly  the 
fix  I  was  in.  I  should  have  discharged  him  on  the  spot  but  far  his  nrc 
gifts  as  blower. 

I  strolled  out,  rather  savage,  you  may  believe,  and  walked  a  coaple 
of  miles  out  of  the  way  going  home,  to  ood  off. 

I  had  proved  my  theory,  perhaps,  but  had  I  not  lost  Miss  Beck? 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  efibct  produced,  while  I  soondtd  D 
— but  might  not  every  unnatural  influence  so  exercised  cause  a  reu- 
tion  ?  Might  she  not,  in  pursuance  of  some  profoundly  unknown  U* 
of  the  case,  contract  an  aversion  for  me,  except  when  I  could  biii^  her 
under  the  dominion  of  the  key-note  ?  I  wished  I  had  never  tested  the 
theory,  but  had  stuck  to  the  old  process  of  love-making,  as  haaded 
down  to  us  by  our  ancestors. 

As  for  die  tenor,  if  he  did  not  mind  what  he  was  about,  I  would 
discharge  him.  His  voice  was  reedy,  and  he  had  lately  taken  to  ab- 
sinthe.    Really,  it  was  about  time  he  was  dismissed. 

But  Mr.  Hatcher,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  was  the  prime  cause  of 
the  trouble.  He  had  intruded  on  my  jurisdiction.  He  had  weakened 
my  authority  over  the  singers.  He  had  started  what  seemed,  to  the 
secular  eye,  very  like  a  flirtation  with  my  soprano ;  and  by  the  force 
of  examine  had  encouraged  the  tenor  to  set  up  as  my  rival  in  fa«r  affec- 
tions. I  resolved  to  take  vigorous  measures  with  Mr.  Hatcher.  And 
first,  to  obtain  his  key-note. 

He  was  present  at  the  next  rehearsal.  IGss  Beck  was  in  attend- 
ance as  usual,  and  seemed  by  her  actions  desirous  of  making  up  loEt 
ground  with  me.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  resist  overtares  &am  s 
pretty  woman — ^you  may  smile  Jack,  but  you  know  you  are  equally 
susceptible — and  in  a  minute  we  were  friends  as  good  as  ever.  The 
tenor  was  forgiven,  if  not  forgotten,  and  so  would  have  been  the  Ber.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  if  he  had  not  made  himself  so  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the 
lady  that  evening.  As  I  saw  him  smiling  and  uttering  honeyed  words 
in  her  ears  (I  could  not  hear  them,  but  guessed  they  were  honeyed, 
from  the  saccharine  expression  of  his  face),  the  determination  to  onst 
him  by  my  new  theory  possessed  me. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  this.  At  the  first  pause  ia  the 
singing,  Mr.  Hatcher  stepped  to  my  side  and  opened  a  conversation  on 
the  worn-out  topic  of  playing  secular  music  in  church.  I  took  what  I 
may  call  the  organists'  side  of  the  question — in  &vor  of  admitting 
such  music  under  certain  restrictions.  Mr.  Hatcher,  as  in  duty 
bound,  mildly  opposed  it.  As  we  conversed,  I  secured  my  hold  upon 
his  eyes,  establishing,  after  a  moment's  contest,  my  magnetic  supe- 
riority ;  for  his  eyes  wavered  as  I  looked.  At  the  same  time  I  struck 
the  open  diapason,  whose  tones  most  nearly  resembled  those  of  Hr. 
Hatcher's  voice.  Slowly  I  climbed  the  scale,  dwelling  on  each  note, 
and  more  and  more  searching  into  the  d^ths  of  his  gray  orbs.  The 
look  I  was  conscious  of  assuming  was  of  one  who  knew  his  secret, 
and  could  read  it  through  masks  of  stone.  The  flickering  of  his  eves 
ceased.  They  became  riveted  on  mine.  He  turned  pale,  and  beads 
of  sweat  started  from  his  brow.  I  was  pressing  G  sharp.  Tliai  was 
his  key-note. 
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"Wlmt — ^what  is  tbe  matter  f  Are  yon  sick,  Mr.  Hatcher  f  " 
It  was  the  compaasioBate  roice  of  Miss  Beck,  who  had  seen,  with 
some  slaim,  from  the  other  side  of  the  key-board,  mj  startling  ex- 
periment on  the  assistant  minister.  I  lifted  my  finger,  withdrew  my 
gaxe,  and  Mr.  Hatcher  shook  his  head,  and  started  nerroasly  away, 
like  one  roosed  from  a  horrid  dream. 

"I— I  am  not  weU.  I  have  a  bad  headache,"  he  murmured,  and 
mt  down  and  looked  about  confusedly.  The  tenor  brought  him  a 
glass  of  water,  and  I  opened  a  window  to  let  in  more  (rf  the  f^sh 
erening  air.  In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Hatcher  was  better.  Though 
gTati6ed  at  tlfe  remarkable  success  of  my  test,  I  regretted  that  the 
subject  had  been  made  ill,  and  I  kindly  asked  him  what  piece  he  would 
fike  to  hare  us  sing  next  He  thanked  me,  and  said  he  would  not 
wait  longer,  but  go  home.  And  this  he  did,  looking  so  distressed,  as 
he  bade  us  good-night,  that  I  really  pitied  him. 

Our  rehearsal  orer,  it  pleasantly  fell  to  my  part  to  escort  the  lovely 
soprano  to  her  mother's  house.  Precisely  how  I  gtuned  the  informa- 
tion it  is  not  necessary  to  say;  but  I  was  satisfied,  before  we  got  to 
Mrs.  Beck's — it  took  some  time  to  make  the  journey — that  the  young 
lady's  key-note  had  not  been  struck  in  vain. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  followed  of  my  experiences 
with  Hr.  Hatcher.  I  plead  the  weakness  of  human  curiosity,  and  the 
desire  to  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  assistant  minister,  in  case  he  con- 
tinned  to  inteude  on  the  choir,  as  my  excuses.  Haying  been  con- 
vinced, by  the  rerelations  of  the  key-note,  that  Mr.  Hatcher  had  an 
unpleasant  secret  in  his  bosom — and  feeling  confident,  as  the  poEce 
say,  &ere  was  a  woman  in  the  case — I  set  on  foot  a  cautious  inquiry 
into  tbe  gentleman's  antecedents.  A  confidential  friend  of  mine  un- 
dertook the  mission  for  me.  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Hatcher  had  left 
his  fbimer  parish,  in  a  county  not  far  away,  quite  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  that  the  la£es  had  keenly  regretted  his  departure.  Of 
course ;  for  he  was  a  man,  I  assure  yon,  of  the  most  enga^ng  man- 
ners, and  of  deep  and  genuine  reKgtous  sensibilities.  Please  under- 
stand, again,  that  I  do  not  deny  him  the  possession  of  many  high  and 
rare  qualities. 

My  friend  Tisited  Mr.  Hatcher's  former  parish,  and  soon  made  a 
great  discovery.  He  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  clergyman  had 
achieved  a  remarkable  success  among  the  ladies.  His  fine  looks, 
captivating  ways,  and  emotional  nature,  had  each  ctmtributed  to 
make  him  quite  tiie  idol  of  the  pews.  Being  a  bachelor,  a  con- 
stroction  was  put  on  Mr.  Hatchei's  attentions  to  the  younger  and 
fiurer  members  of  the  church,  not  warranted,  I  am  bound  to  say,  by 
the  facts.  If  he  should  be  blamed  for  thoughtlessness  in  not  check- 
ing his  powers  of  fascination,  those  who  sufi'ered  from  them  should 
also  be  censured  for  the  carelessness  with  which  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  so  deeply  interested  in  him.  Ton  see  I  mean  to  do 
Mr.  Hatcher  justice.    I  feel  that  he  peculiariy  deserves  it  from  me. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish  who  had  contracted  a  strong 
passion  for  tbe  minister,  was  named  Emma  Faye.  She  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  an  orphan,  living  with  her  aunt  Religion,  poetry,  sentiment, 
and  delicate  nerves,  all  quickened  her  admiration  for  him  into  an 
overpowering  love.  She  sat  in  a  pew  near  the  chancel,  where  she 
could  see  every  movement  of  her  idol — ^her  God  almost — at  his  sol- 
enm  priestly  rites.  Mr.  Hatcher  was  quick  to  detect  the  emotions,  dif- 
fering from  those  merely  of  the  devotee,  which  agitated  this  lov«jy 
creature.  What  man  can  blame  him  for  feeling  pleased  with  the  ex- 
Ubition?  I,  fbr  one,  cannot.  Her  looks  were  occasionally  returned 
with  more  of  meaning,  perhaps,  than  the  minister  intended  to  throw 
into  them.  Miss  Faye's  aunt  soon  noticed  these  tokens  of  sym- 
pathy between  her  niece  and  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  she  aided  io  the 
mischief  that  followed,  by  inviting  him  frequentiy  to  her  house. 
There,  at  many  interviews,  Bfiss  Faye  derived  the  impression,  from  his 
kind  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  from  his  hastily-uttered  words, 
too,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  her  artle.ss  love  was  returned. 

Mr.  Hatcher  soon  found  himself  in  an  awkward  position.  His 
courtesies  to  Miss  Faye  had  been  remarked  by  everybody,  and  had 
caused  evident  jealousy  in  others  of  his  admirers.  Some  hints  from 
discreet  matrons  of  the  parish  induced  him  suddenly  to  cease  his 
virits  to  the  young  lady  and  the  mamfestation  of  any  special  interest 
in  her.  He  <£d  not  reciprocate  her  attachment,  and  hoped,  perhaps, 
it  would  die  out  But  she  took  the  change  in  his  manner  badly 
to  heart  She  sickened  under  it,  and  was  soon  confined  to  her  house. 
Then  it  feD  to  the  minister  to  call  and  see  her  in  her  capacity  of 
a  dck  member  of  the  church  —  a  dttty  he  could  not  well  av(dd. 


These  official  calls  only  made  matters  worse,  adding  to  the  poor  girl's 
passion,  increasing  the  unpleasant  gossip  of  the  parish,  and  making 
Mr.  Hatcher  more  averse  to  Miss  Faye  than  ever.  At  last  his  situa- 
tion became  very  embarrassing.  Ail  the  facts  were  known  and  ranch 
exaggerated,  and  parties  formed  pro  and  eon.  in  the  church.  By  some 
Mr.  Hatcher  was  greatiy  censured ;  by  others  the  whole  subject  was 
dismissed  with  the  declaration  that  Miss  Faye  was  a  fbol.  To  eseape 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  minister  suddenly  Mt 
his  parish  for  the  one  where  I  first  encountered  him,  and  had  never 
seen  his  old  parishioners  nor  &mma  Faye  since. 

Such  were  the  facts  gathered  by  my  frioid.  He  did  not  see  the 
unfortunate  giri,  but  he  learned  that  her  health  was  very  poor ;  she 
was  expected  to  die  any  day ;  the  country  people  all  said  she  was 
broken-hearted.  Since  Mr.  Hatcher  had  withdrawn  from  the  parish, 
public  feeling  had  gathered  against  him,  and  he  was  almost  universally 
denotmced  as  thoughtless  and  careless — one  or  two  said  heartiess — in 
his  conduct  toward  tbe  ^ri. 

My  fKend  and  myself  kept  all  these  fhcts  to  ourselves;  but 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  let  Mr.  Hatcher  know  that  I 
knew  them.    Now  was  my  grand  opportunity  to  discomfit  hun. 

Mr.  Hatcher  had  skipped  two  or  three  of  the  rehearsals,  and,  when 
we  had  met,  our  intercourse  had  been  rather  polite  than  friendly. 
Meanwhile  I  had  made  decided  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  Miss 
Beck,  and  felt  sure  that  if  I  prt>po8ed  I  should  be  accepted,  and  have 
her  heart  into  the  bargain. 

One  Saturday  night  the  assistant  made  his  appearance  in  the  choir. 
To  me  he  was  supremely  genial,  and  to  the  charming  soprano  more  than 
customarily  tender.  My  heart — ^I  confess  it  with  shame  now — turned 
to  steel  against  him.  I  no  longer  scrupled  to  bare  to  his  gaze  my  pos- 
session of  his  secret  In  an  interval  he  sidled  np  to  the  organ,  and 
started  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of  Wagner's  "  Tannhiuser " 
(portions  of  which  he  had  heard  at  concerts) — ^I  standing  up  for  tiie 
music  of  the  future  on  general  principles  of  progress,  and  Mr. 
Hatcher  objecting  to  it  as  an  unpleasant  innovation. 

My  fingers  glided  to  the  keys,  and,  fixing  my  eyes  vividly  upon 
him,  I  struck  G  sharp  of  the  open  Aapason.  The  expected  effect  fol- 
lowed. Increasing  pallor,  a  disturbance  of  the  eyes,  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  indicated  his  response  to  the  key-note. 

Suddenly,  without  withdrawing  my  gaze  from  him,  I  shut  up  the 
diapason  and  whipped  out  the  vox  humana  and  tremolo  stops.  On 
these  I  began  to  play  a  most  moumfhl  passage  from  one  of  Spohr's 
masses.  Under  my  passionate  hands  the  instrument  fairly  talked. 
The  tremolo  lent  its  tearful  quality  to  the  wail  of  the  vox  humana.  It 
was  like  the  cry  of  a  woman — the  efi'ect  at  which  I  aimed.  I  never 
played  better  in  my  life,  and  my  feelings  were  never  wrought  up  to 
higher  pitch.  I  knew  I  was  trespassing  on  dangerous  ground — the 
secrets  of  a  human  soul. 

"  Do  you  recognize  it,  Mr.  Hatcher  ?  "  said  I. 

"  No !  I  do  not    Wh~what  is  it  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  The  cUrffe  of  Emma  Faye  /  "  I  whispered  back,  taking  care  that 
no  one  but  Mr.  Hatcher  should  hear  me. 

I  would  have  pven  any  thing  the  next  minute  to  have  recalled  the 
words.  The  poor  man  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  staggered,  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  caught  at  a  chair  for  support. 

"  She  is  dead,  then ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  Heaven  pity  me ! " 

All  present  heard  the  words,  and  started  in  amazement 

"Oh,  no,  sir  ?  she  is  " — I  was  abont  to  add  that  she  was  not  dead, 
and  to  beg  his  pardon  for  thus  trifling  with  his  feeltags,  when  he  put 
on  his  hat,  and,  with  a  hasty  good-night,  fed  from  the  loft  I  (bOowed 
quickly,  but,  when  I  reached  the  open  air,  he  had  disappeared. 

But  the  altar-window  is  darkening,  and  I  will  bring  my  story 
straight  to  a  dose. 

And,  first,  about  the  unfortunate  clergyman.  Returning  to  the 
loft,  I  did  not  dare  to  tdl  the  witnesses  of  the  scene  the  causes  that 
led  to  it ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  Mr.  Hatcher's  mind  had  become  sud- 
denly afiiscted,  from  parochial  overwork,  perhaps.  Brining  the  re- 
hearsal quickly  to  a  close,  we  went  to  tbe  rector's  house,  where  Mr. 
Hatcher  lodged,  and  found  he  had  arrived  there,  and  was  then  in  his 
room.  In  response  to  a  message  from  me,  he  sent  down  word  that  he 
was  not  wen,  and  had  retired  for  the  night  I  coold  not  feel  easy  till 
I  bad  confessed  my  wrong ;  and  so  I  wrote  a  note,  to  be  handed  to  him 
in  tbe  monii^,  saying  that  Miss  Faye  was  not  dead  and  asking  bis 
pardon  for  having  annoyed  bim ;  also  assuring  bim  that  his  seeret  was 
safe. 
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The  next  day,  before  the  people  were  fairly  asUr  through  the  town, 
Mr.  Hatcher  had  left  oar  parish  forever.  And  now  I  tax  you  to  guess 
the  two  endings  of  my  story — one  of  which  will  surprise  you,  and  the 
other  will  not. 

"  Fm  not  very  good  at  puzzles,"  I  replied — that  is,  I,  the  narrator 
of  this  story — "  but  one  ending  I  hope  is,  that  some  day  you  will 
marry  Uiss  Beck." 

Cieorge  laughed  heartily.  "  Bight,"  said  he ;  "  we've  been  engaged 
five  years.  Her  mother  was  bedridden  most  of  that  time,  and  that's 
the  reason  we  have  not  married.  About  four  months  ago  Mrs.  Beck 
died,  and  I  hope  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Hoietown,  say  next  June — 
and  you  shall  hear  her  sing." 

I  gave  him  the  grip  of  congratulation. 

"  And  now  for  number  two  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up,  George." 

"  Then  prepare  to  be  amazed.  The  Rev.  Hr.  Hatcher  went  firom 
onr  parish  back  to  his  old  one,  and  there  he  married  Enmia  Faye." 

"  Good  for  him,"  sud  I. 

"  Tee,  Jack,  and  good  for  me,  too ;  for  it  relieved  my  mind,  like  a 
reprieve  from  death.  The  poor  girl  soon  recovered  her  health,  Ur. 
Hatcher  moved  West,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymeo 
in  his  r^on." 

"  Among  the  ladies  ?  "  I  asked,  innocently. 

"  Tee,  of  course ;  but,  since  his  marriage,  that  causes  no  trouble. 
'Tie  the  immarried  parsons  that  do  the  mischief.  So,  you  see,  from 
these  illustrations,  that  my  key-note  theory  is  not  bad  to  apply  in  cer- 
tain cases." 

"  But,  seriously,  George,  do  you  believe  in  it  ?  Perhaps  the  effects 
produced  could  be  explained  by  animal  magnetism." 

George  laughed.  "  To  be  serious,  then,  I  think  my  magnetic  pow- 
er, or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  had  sometliing  to  do  with  the  phe- 
nomena. I  have  made  no  experiments  since.  Having  secured  Nelly 
Beck,  I  have  no  wish  to  fascinate  any  other  woman,  and  not  the  least 
desire  to  bewitch  a  man.  Now  that  you  are  forewarned,  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  try  on  you. — And  now  what  shall  I  play,  my  friend,  to  re- 
ward you  for  your  patient  listening  ? " 

"  Supp6's  overture  to  '  Poet  and  Peasant,'  one  of  my  favorites,"  I 
answered. 

"  Fire  away,  Tom !"  shouted  George,  to  the  blower. 

Chugh  I  wheeze !  chugh !  and  the  organist  dashed  into  the  beauti- 
ful overture,  and  made 'such  music  as  might  not  be  disdained  in  Para- 
dise. 

When  the  last  rich  strains  pulsed  through  the  ur,  the  deep  purple 
of  coming  night  filled  all  the  building. 

And  then  we  rose  and  groped  our  way  out  of  the  Church  of  the 
Evangel  into  that  other  church,  whose  floor  is  the  whole  earth,  and 
whose  roof  is  the  starry  blue  t 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVXL. 
BY  THX  AtrmoB  or  "the  bachelor  or  tbx  albakt." 

OHAFTEB  yn.— THB  DOCTTOB'S  8T0BT. 
(^   A   ND  you  actually  don't  know  who  our  patient  is  f  "  said  Dr. 
-l\.    Laurence. 
They  had  dined,  and  were  now  smoking  a  cigar  together,  after 
Laurence  had  seen  the  old  gentieman,  and  pronounced  that  he  had 
turned  the  comer,  thanks  (as  it  was  at  least  only  courtesy  to  say)  to 
Mr.  Woodville's  judicious  treatment 
"  And  you  don't  know  his  history  f  " 
"  No,  though  his  name  was  quite  familiar  to  me." 
"  You  never  heard  in  Paris  of  Evelyn  Pacha,  or  Evelyn  Effendi  ?  " 
"  Evelyn  Effendi  1  you  are  surely  joking." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you ;  he  was  well  known  by  that  appellation 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago." 

"  And  how  did  he  come  by  such  an  odd  nickname  f  " 
"  In  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world :  he  resided  for  years  at 
Smyrna,  where  he  was  connected  with  a  house  in  the  Turkey  trade, 
and,  being  a  reading  man,  without  any  fixed  opinions,  he  took  to 
studying  the  Koran,  and  actually  turned  Mohammedan." 
"  You  don't  say  so  I " 


"  Whether  he  was  ever  actually  a  pacha,  or  was  raised  to  any  otiier 
Turkish  dignity,  I  can't  say,  but  he  certainly  deserted  the  Cross  for 
the  Crescent,  and  even  wrote  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  giving  his  reaaom 
for  preferring  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth." 

"  But  he  is  surely  not  a  Mohammedan  at  present ;  his  interest  in  the 
Vaudois  proves  that" 

"  No,  no,  he  is  a  good  Christian  enough  now,  I  believe,  and  prob- 
ably at  this  time  of  his  life  he  will  change  no  more— -especially  on  1m 
daughter's  account" 

"  Was  she  a  Mohammedan  also  ?  " 

"  No,  though  the  name  of  Fatima  smacks  of  the  '  AKbian  Ni^ts,' 
but  her  &ther's  connection  with  the  Turkey  trade  explains  that  She 
was  brought  up  from  a  child  by  an  aunt,  and,  to  this  day,  htrdljr 
knows,  I  believe,  to  what  extravagant  lengths  her  father  went  when  be 
was  in  the  East,  for  his  family  and  friends  did  every  thing  to  hush  the 
matter  up,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  forgotten  before  this,  onl;  1 
for  the  unhappy  consequences  of  his  folly."  I 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a  weak,  impulsive  man,  with  more 
learning  than  judgment,  but  still  I  am  amazed  at  what  yon  teU 
me." 

"  Oh,  he  pud  deariy  for  his  fi«ak ;  his  apostasy  cost  Um  a  son." 

"How  was  that?" 

"  It  is  a  singular  story.  You  must  know  he  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried ;  Miss  Evelyn  is  his  child  by  his  first  wife.  At  Smyrna  he  mar- 
ried the  second,  an  English  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  evangelical  principles,  and,  by  her,  he  had  the  eon  I  apealc  of. 
Now  came  the  misfortune,  indeed  I  might  say  the  tragedy — ^remember 
this  is  all  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  just  about  the 
time  of  the  son's  birth  that  the  father  embraced  Islamism,  and  be 
made  po  secret  of  his  intention  to  bring  up  the  boy  a  Mohammedan 
too.  It  is  said,  but  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  believe  it,  that  the 
day  was  even  fixed  for  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  his  poor  wife  fled  from  his  house,  carrying  off  the  chHd^ 
got  on  board  a  merchant-ship  about  to  sail  for  England,  and  abandoned 
him.  The  ship  was  lost  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Naples  or  Sicily, 
and  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  the  most  of  the  people  en 
board,  perished." 

"Andtiieboy?" 

"  Was  saved  by  a  poor  Italian,  one  of  the  passengers." 

"  But,  at  first,  you  spoke  of  the  son  having  been  lost" 

"  He  was  saved  only  to  be  lost  again ;  at  least,  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  father  has  never  recovered  him." 

"  How  very  strange !  how  did  it  happen  f  " 

"  The  littie  I  know  I  will  tell  you.  There  happened  to  be  a  yomig 
Englishman  on  board,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Hardy ;  he  was  ab- 
sconding from  Smyrna,  in  consequence  of  some  knavish  transaction 
in  which  he  was  involved ;  and  he  was  among  the  few  saved.  From 
him  the  British  consul  learned  the  child's  parentage,  and  he  wrote  to 
inform  Mr.  Evelyn  of  its  safety.  Meanwhile,  naturally  enough,  the 
consul  allowed  the  infant  to  remain  in  the  care  of  the  man  who  had 
saved  its  life,  as  he  happened  to  have  a  wife  at  Naples,  and  they  seemed 
dec«it  people.  But  it  turned  out  most  unfortunately,  for,  before  an 
answer  came  from  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  Italian,  his  wife,  and  the  olUld,  dis- 
appeared, and,  though  they  were  traced  as  far  as  Turin,  were  nerer 
traced  farther." 

"How  strange  I" 

"  The  only  possible  way  to  acoonnt  for  it  was,  that  the  Italian  bad 
learned  from  Hardy  the  cause  of  the  mother's  flight  from  Smyni, 
and  that  either  he,  or  his  wife,  under  the  influence  of  strong  fanatioal 
feelings,  carried  off  the  child  to  save  its  soul  from  its  father  and 
Mohammed." 

"  Is  Mr.  Evelyn  a  man  of  large  property  f  " 

"  Pretty  well,  I  believe ;  he  has  a  nice  estate,  I  think,  in  Devon- 
shire or  ComwaU.  He  was  driven  to  distraction  by  the  consequence 
of  his  foUy." 

"  Tore  his  beard  and  his  turban,  and  renounced  the  Prophet,  I 
hope.  But,  of  course,  he  took  all  the  right  steps  to  recover  bii 
chUd?" 

"  Ay,  and  wrong  steps  too.  Among  other  things,  he  had  the  in- 
credible simplicity  to  employ  the  scamp  Hardy,  at  a  salary  of  two 
htmdred  pounds  a  year,  to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  fellow  induced 
him  to  believe  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  that  if  every  nook 
and  comer  of  Piedmont  and  the  Ittdian  cantons  was  effectually  searched, 
the  boy  would  cert^ly  turn  up— how  likely  that  was  to  happen. 
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when  two  htmdred  a  year  depended  upon  iti  not  happening — I  leave 
you  to  judge." 

*'  And  U  he  still  paying  the  subsidy  f  " 

"  Ko,  about  a  year  ago  he  discontinued  it  I  suspect  his  daughter 
made  him  see  his  folly." 

"I  can  readily  beUeTe  it,"  said  Woodyille. 

"  Oh,  she  has  all  the  sense  her  father  wants ;  bat  they  are  not  rid 
of  Hardy  yet.  He  hiss  the  audacity  to  pretend  that  the  sums  he  has 
received  have  not  covered  half  his  expenses.  He  persecutes  the  poor 
old  gentleman  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  making  the  most 
extortionate  demands  on  his  purse,  accompanied  latterly  by  threats  of 
publishing  a  full  account  of  the  business  at  Smyrna,  with  the  details 
of  which  he  is  unfortunately  too  well  acquainted.  I  am  told  the  fel- 
low was  lately  seen  at  Milan,  very  much  oat  at  elbow,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  he  is  dogging  Mr.  Evelyn  at  this  moment" 

"  If  he  yields  an  inch  to  a  rogue  like  that,  he  will  be  certain  to  take 
an  ell,"  said  WoodviUe.  "  I  trust  he  won't  find  the  poor  gentleman 
ont  while  he  is  in  his  present  state  of  health." 

"  If  he  should  come  here  before  yoa  leave,  I  hope  you  will  kick 
him  down-stairs,"  said  Laurence. 

"  He  would  be  much  more  likely  to  play  that  trick  upon  me,"  said 
WoodviUe,  laughing;  "but,  tell  me,  did  yoa  ever  see  our  fiiend  the 
Effendi's  pamphlet?" 

"  \ever.  I  believe  only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  prob- 
ably only  half  of  these  foond  their  way  to  France  or  England.  When 
his  misfortune  brought  him  to  his  senses,  he  spared  no  expense  or 
pains  to  search  for  diem  and  buy  them  up ;  he  employed  Hardy  on 
that  service  also,  and,  no  doubt,  paid  extravagantly  for  every  copy  he 
got  possession  of." 

"Another  thing,  Laurence.  Miss  Evelyn  ought  to  be  very  un- 
worldly to  be  excessively  anxious  to  recover  her  lost  brotiier,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  mean  that  she  had  an  eye  to  her  own  interest  in  breaking 
oiT  the  arrangfflnent,with  Hardy  ?  Well,  I  can't  speak  positively  of 
the  morel  side  of  Hiss  Evelyn's  character,  but,  in  that  case,  she  cer- 
tainly only  did  what  common-sense  dictated,  and  I  shall  give  her 
credit  for  right  feeling  also,  until  I  see  better  reason  for  with- 
holding it" 

Laurence  went  away  the  next  morning ;  WoodviUe  fixed  his  de- 
parture for  the  day  following,  and  then  put  it  off  again,  just  for  want 
of  energy  to  pack  his  portmanteau.  In  this  interval  of  dawdling,  he 
resumed  his  sketch  of  Miss  Evelyn,  and  was  still  balancing  between 
the  two  expressions,  when  there  was  a  rush  of  muslin  in  the  corridor, 
followed  by  a  harried  tapping  at  his  door.  When  he  went  to  it,  he 
foond  it  was  the  lady  herself ;  but  the  cause  of  her  emotion  will  be 
best  explained  after  we  have  followed  the  steps  of  Mr.  Alexander,  and 
related  his  adventures. 


CHAPTER  Vin.— THB  LAWTEB'8  FIB8T  CASK. 

Auxuront  would  have  advanced  on  his  solitary  journey  more 
rapidly,  had  it  not  been  his  bounden  duty  to  stop  at  all  the  places 
the  Evelyns  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  in  order  to  recover  the 
little  green  account-book.  His  first  halting-plaoe  was  Ivrea,  where  he 
arrived  late  in  the  day,  but  there  was  no  book  of  that  or  any  other 
kind  in  the  poor  inn  where  he  put  up,  so  he  had  no  resource  when  he 
had  dmed,  but  to  sit  down  and  study  the  case  which  he  had  under- 
taken, with  more  courage  (as  he  sometimes  could  not  help  thinUng) 
than  either  modesty  or  discretion.  A  familiar  device  on  an  Etruscan 
vase  is  an  imp  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  flask  of  wine  in  the  other ; 
and  the  young  lawyer,  between  his  bundle  of  papers  and  his  unfinished 
bottle  0^  Barolo,  presented  a  similar  picture,  especially  in  the  dim 
lif^t  of  a  low  and  smoky  »alU-d-numgtr. 

Bong  a  solicitor's  son,  he  had  perhaps  an  hereditary  talent  for 
dealing  with  masses  of  documents ;  at  all  events,  he  must  have  had 
the  ^ft,  from  the  methocUcal  way  in  which  he  set  about  the  first  se- 
rious matter  of  business  he  ever  had  in  his  hands.  Possibly,  indeed, 
there  was  a  degree  of  inspiration  in  it,  for  a  man  may  be  said  to  be 
insiHred  who  devotes  himself  to  an  enterprise  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul,  with  the  fair  form  before  Ms  mind's  eye  of  one  whose  smiles  he 
hopes  to  win.  As  he  untied  the  papers,  he  observed  that  it  was  not 
red  tape,  as  he  thought  at  first,  but  an  end  of  pink  ribbon,  they  were 
bound  with,  and,  no  doubt,  this  littie  touch  of  feminine  grace  did  not 
essen  the  ardor  with  which  he  went  to  work. 

He  first  avranged  the  papers  according  to  their  dates,  then  he  read 


them  carefully  over,  making  mar^al  notes  of  their  contents  as  he 
went  along,  then  he  divided  them  into  groups,  saying  to  one  group, 
"  Irrelevancy — lie  there ! "  to  another,  "  Surplusage — lie  there ! "  to 
a  third,  "  Mere  formality — lie  there  I "  This  winnowing  process  re- 
duced the  bulk  to  nearly  a  fourth,  which  fourth,  having  read  over  with 
the  closest  attention,  he  marshalled  in  the  order  he  thought  best  for 
presenting  the  subject  most  intelligibly  to  another  mind,  perhaps  not 
so  quick  as  his  own. 

When  all  was  done,  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  chair,  filled 
himself  out  a  bumper,  and  laughed  to  think  what  a  good  hit  Miss 
Evelyn  had  made  when  she  said  the  case  was  chiefly  darkened  by  the 
papers. 

Then  he  tied  them  up  again  with  the  pink  ribbon,  handling  it 
more  delicately,  you  will  easily  believe,  than  if  it  had  been  the  tape  of 
bis  father's  ofSce,  finished  his  flask,  called  for  s  candle,  and  went  to 
his  bed,  musing  on  diplomatic  delays  and  legal  prolixities,  with  other 
things,  doubtiess,  on  which  at  twenty-five  it  is  still  more  natural  to 
muse. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  with  the  lark  and  away  to  Chiavasso. 
"  Eureka !  "  The  littie  book  with  the  odd  name  turned  up  at  Chia- 
vasso. This  was  success  the  first,  and  omen  of  successes  to  come. 
Alexander's  face  beamed  with  delight  when  the  landlord  produced  the 
missing  treasure  directiy  he  was  questioned  about  it 

Alexander  then  inquired  when  the  post  went  out,  as  he  must  send 
the  book  by  it 

The  landlord  having  informed  him,  he  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
out  of  his  writing-case,  wrapped  the  book  in  it  in  the  usual  way,  scaled 
and  directed  the  packet,  and,  having  done  all  this,  left  the  taUe-d- 
manger,  for  a  few  moments,  to  go  to  his  bedroom.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  a  stranger  sitting  at  the  table  where  he  left  the  packet,  en- 
gaged in  the  gentlemanly  occupation  of  examining  it  so  closely  as 
even  to  pry  between  the  leaves  of  the  littie  book  as  far  as  the  cover 
permitted. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  size,  and  so  strikingly  like  his  father's 
partner  in  business,  a  gentieman  named  Moffat,  that  at  the  flrst  glance 
Alexander  actually  thought  he  was  the  very  man.  His  head  was  round, 
his  hair  sandy  and  close-cropped,  no  whiskers,  nose  short  and  lumpish, 
complexion  to  match  the  hur,  and  eyes  small,  twinkling,  furtive,  and 
unsettied — the  sort  of  eye,  that,  without  any  thing  bashful  in  it,  never 
looks  you  straight  in  the  face.  He  was  travelling,  and  that  no  doubt 
explained  the  dust  on  his  hat  and  clothes,  but  it  did  not  so  well  ac- 
count for  their  seedy  condition,  which  the  removal  of  the  dust  would 
only  have  made  more  evident  A  man  has  a  right  to  be  negligent  in 
his  drees,  but  the  stranger  rather  abused  the  privilege,  so  that,  wheth- 
er a  gentleman  or  not,  he  was  probably  not  at  the  present  moment  in 
flourishing  financial  circomstances.  Alexander,  however,  formed  his 
opinion  of  him  nather  firom  his  shabby  attire  nor  the  expression  of  his 
countoianoe,  but  firom  the  meanness  in  which  he  detected  him,  and 
still  more  from  the  hurried  way  in  which  he  dropped  the  parcel  when 
Us  examination  of  it  was  interrupted. 

But  the  stranger's  embarrassment  was  only  momentary,  for  he 
coolly  observed,  as  Alexander  approached  the  table — 

"  Tou  write  a  fine  bold  hand,  sir,  a  capital  hand." 

"  I  hope  you  found  it  legible,"  replied  Alexander,  with  dry  con- 
tempt 

"Perfeotiy;  that's  the  beauty  of  it,"  said  the  seedy  stranger,  as 
coolly  as  before,  just  as  if  Alexander  had  seriously  asked  his  opinion. 

Beceiving  no  answer  to  this  last  remark,  complimentary  as  it  was, 
the  stranger,  instead  of  being  offended,  grew  more  obligii^,  for  Orta, 
he  said,  was  the  very  place  he  was  going  to,  and  he  would  be  happy 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  parcel.  It  would  be  much  safer,  in  his  opinion, 
than  sending  it  through  the  post 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  oar  cautious  young  friend,  without 
more  courtesy  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  "  but  I  won't  trouble 
you." 

The  shabby  man  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  curt 
rejection  of  his  offer,  for  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  know  the  Evelyns 
very  well." 

"  Oh,"  was  Alexander's  lacoidc  reply,  and  never  was  a  monosyllable 
uttered  in  a  tone  better  adapted  to  cut  short  a  dialogue ;  but  it  had 
not  the  desired  effect 

« I  know  more  about  Mr.  Evelyn's  history  than  anybody  living," 
perdsted  his  companion ;  "  much  moT«  than  he  would  like  the  world 
to  know.    Oh,  if  I  wished  to  injure  the  old  gentieman,  I  could  do  it ; 
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bnt  nobody  has  done  him  such  good  service  as  I  have,  though  he  has 
not  behaved  handsomely  to  me,  or  honorably  either.  Honor,  sir,  be- 
fore every  thing ;  don't  you  think  so  f  " 

While  the  stranger  ran  on  in  this  way,  Alexander,  who  had  made 
up  bis  mind  that  he  was  some  discarded  courier,  or  a  butler  discharged 
for  drunkenness  or  dishonesty,  had  taken  up  an  old  newspaper,  and 
affected  to  be  so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  the  question  addressed  to 
him.  He  hoped  this  determined  attitude  would  compd  the  fellow  to 
hold  his  tongue ;  but,  after  a  short  interval,  he  made  one  more  attempt 
to  establish  a  conversaUon. 

"  Possibly,  sir,  you  don't  know  Mr.  Evelyn's  story  ?  If  yon  like 
ni  tell  it  to  you." 

Alexander's  patience  was  now  exhausted. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,"  he  said,  in  the  most  peremptory  tone  of  voice 
he  could  assume.  "  I  am  reading,  as  you  see,  and  I  beg  yon  will  inter- 
rupt me  no  more." 

"  That's  enougli,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  with  the  same  unabashed 
coolness ;  "  Fm  not  the  man  to  talk  to  any  gentleman  who  does  not 
like  to  be  talked  to." 

It  was  late  in  the  day.  Alexander  posted  the  green  book,  and  re- 
turned to  the  inn  to  dine.  There  was  a  tMe  d'?iSU,  but  he  ordered  his 
dinner  apart,  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  a  renewal  of  the  stran- 
ger's impertinence.  The  likeness  to  MoSat,  his  father's  partner,  struck 
him  more  every  time  he  looked  at  him.  But  Moffat,  he  knew,  had  a 
brother,  of  whom  he  had  not  heard  much,  but  the  little  he  had  heard 
of  him  was  not  to  his  advantage,  and  this  tallied  remarkably  well  with 
the  conclusion  he  was  forced  to  come  to  as  to  the  stranger's  character. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  with  difficulty  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
the  brother  of  a  man  of  the  high  position  and  respectability  of  the 
HofTat  he  knew  could  be  either  of  so  low  a  stamp  or  in  such  apparent- 
ly needy  circumstances ;  and  this  impression  was  much  strengthened 
by  what  occurred  before  he  left  the  place  next  morning.  Alexander 
was  taking  an  early  breakfast,  as  the  coach  he  was  to  travel  by  started 
early,  when  he  observed  an  unusual  commotion  in  the  house,  landlord 
and  landlady,  waiters  and,  chambermaids  running  to  and  iiro  in  excite- 
ment, with  a  variety  of  exclamations — those  of  the  landlord  particular- 
ly vehement  and  indignant.  The  cause  of  the  hubbub  was  simply  that 
&e  seedy  gentleman  had  decamped  at  cock-crow  without  cither  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  paying  his  bill  or  availing  himself  of  the  usual 
way  of  leaving  an  inn,  having  preferred  the  window  of  hia  bedroom, 
which  was  not  much  above  the  ground. 

"  Has  he  left  no  luggage  behind  him  ?  "  inquired  Alexander. 

"  Only  a  rascally  old  trunk,"  said  the  dejected  landlord. 

"  Oh,  if  he  has  left  a  trunk,  he  will  be  sure  to  return." 

"  I  doubt  if  all  its  contents  would  pay  me,"  said  the  landlord ;  but 
the  doubt  became  a  ccrtunty  the  next  moment,  when  bis  agitated  wife 
rushed  in  with  the  decisive  information  that  she  had  broken  open  the 
box,  and  found  nothing  bnt  some  old  newspapers,  an  old  coat  and 
trousers  covered  with  dust — no  doubt  those  he  had  worn  the  day  be- 
fore— with  a  couple  of  good  round  paving-stones,  to  add  the  weight 
that  every  respectable  portmanteau  out  to  have. 

Alexander  could  only  sympatliize  with  the  plundered  innkeeper,  as 
he  honestly  paid  his  own  little  bill,  and  went  his  way,  mentally  apolo- 
gizing to  Kr.  Moffiit  for  having  for  a  moment  identified  bis  brother  with 
the  swindler. 

The  next  day  he  was  in  Turin. 

[to   bx   cohtihvbd.] 

PAUL  POTTER,  THE  CATTLE-PAINTER. 

THE  desire  to  see  one  picture  was  the  chief  motive  that  induced  us 
to  deviate  ftom  our  route  in  passing  up  the  Rhine,  and  to  devote 
a  day  to  a  quaint  old  town  whose  buildings  indicated  th«r  occupants 
to  be  a  conservative  people,  unanimously  opposed  to  any  kind  of  in- 
novation upon  ancient  usages ;  a  community  who  were  content  to  re- 
main under  the  same  roofs  that  gave  shelter  to  their  phlegmatic  fore- 
fathers some  centuries  ago ;  a  calm,  heavy,  soporific,  slow-going  set. 
Every  thing  about  them — the  moat  and  its  drawbridge,  the  narrow 
streets,  their  venerable  trees,  their  very  horses,  not  to  speak  of  their 
velucles,  of  which  history  furnishes  no  data  as  to  what  particular 
epoch  their  invention  may  be  assigned — alike  presented  an  ancient  and 
old-world  ^>pearance.  To  quote  a  ^fted  American  poet's  lines : 
"  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  trafflc,  quaint  old  town  of  Art  and  Bong, 
Memories  haunt  tby  pointed  gables,  like  tbe  toAt  that  round  them  throng." 


The  picture  was  Potter's  "  Toong  Bull ; "  the  town,  Hague,  whose  oU 
name  Gravenhaage  indicates  its  position  as  the  boundary  of  the  princi- 
pality of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Holland.  The  Hague,  which  has  ilwayt 
been  considered  the  most  aristocratic  and  pleasant  of  Dutch  towns,  ms 
the  birthplace  of  an  English  king  and  a  trio  of  worthies — Bilkendljk 
the  poet,  Boerhaave  the  physician,  and  Huygens  the  mtthematidui. 
When  Holland  became  a  kingdom  it  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of 
tbe  court,  and  its  many  beauties  and  attractions  were  uncombined 
elsewhere,  and  "let  delieet  de  la  Haye"  were  spoken  of  even  at  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

Holland  has  produced  no  greater  cattle-painter,  nor  has  any  coun- 
try, than  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  bora  at  Eukhuysoi,  !i 
tiie  year  1626.  His  life  was  a  short  one,  but  he  employed  his  brief 
Eojoura  most  earaestly  in  tiie  study  of  Art  through  Nature.  He  von 
and  will  ever  hold  an  undying  name  as  its  true  exponent,  while  his 
works  increase  in  value  as  time  adds  to  their  years,  and  true  criticism 
advances  our  knowledge.  Paul  Potter's  ancestors  had  held  hononibla 
positions  in  the  city  of  his  nativity,  and  were  descended  from  Uie 
noble  house  of  Egmont  Soon  after  his  bfarth,  his  father,  who  was  a 
piunter,  made  Amsterdam  his  permanent  residence,  and  here  Paul  wu 
taught  by  his  father  all  that  be  knew  of  the  rudiments  of  art.  He 
never  had  another  master,  nor  did  he  need  one,  for  his  own  genius  did 
for  him  what  no  master  alone  could  effect,  and  at  fourteen  his  skill 
as  an  artist  was  universally  acknowledged.  A  few  years  later  he  left 
his  father's  house  and  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  his  genius  at  once 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  where  his  pictures  were  Ailly  appreciated, 
finding  a  ready  sale  among  the  connoisseurs  of  his  day.  The  objection 
made  by  the  rich  arehitcct,  Balkenende,  when  Potter  asked  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  that  he  was  "  only  an  animal-painter,"  and  ineligible 
for  such  an  honor,  was  soon  removed  by  the  patronage  so  profitably 
enjoyed  by  the  young  painter,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married 
Adrienne  Balkenende,  a  gay,  pretty,  and  flighty  young  lady,  who, 
most  unwillingly,  we  feel  called  upon  to  say,  led  the  artist  an  unqmet 
lifa  Potter's  house  was  frequented  by  the  principal  men  of  tbe  na- 
tion, bnt  it  was  wanting,  alas !  in  domestio  felicity.  His  wife  was  fond 
of  flirtations,  which  gave  the  young  painter  constant  uneasiness.  One 
day  he  detected  her  listening  to  one  of  \\et  admirers,  when,  enraged 
b^ond  measure,  he  cast  over  them  the  net-work  he  carried  on  bia 
arm,  and  which  he  had  taken  tmm  hia  horse,  who  wore  it  to  keep  off 
the  flies ;  then  tying  them  together  with  it,  he  exposed  them  both  to 
the  laughter  of  the  friends  in  his  house.  So  disgraceful  and  ridiculoos 
an  affair  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  at  lengtii  induced  the 
punter  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  studies  and  triumphs,  and  to  settle  in 
Amsterdam.  This  was  in  the  year  1662.  Two  years  later,  in  the  montl 
of  January,  ere  he  had  completed  his  twenty-eighth  winter,  he  died 
of  consumption — ^brought  on  by  frequent  exposure  to  the  damp  atmos- 
phere while  sketching  in  the  open  air — leaving  behind  him  the  wife  he 
fondly  loved,  in  spite  of  her  objectionable  conduct;  and  a  little 
daughter  three  years  old. 

In  the  story  of  Paul  Potter's  career,  we  find  one  among  the  many 
examples  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  a  long  life  is  not  es- 
sential to  gain  immortality.  We  do  not  pass  too  high  a  eulogiuffl 
upon  him  by  saving  that,  as  a  painter  of  what  a  ftrmer  would  call 
"  stock,"  he  stands  without  a  superior,  and  with  few  equals.  Next  to 
the  extraordinary  faculty  with  which  be  was  endowed,  tbe  great  suc- 
cess of  Potter  may  be  attributed  to  his  constant,  dose,  and  loving  study 
of  Nature.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  she  was,  indeed,  his  nurse  in 
childhood,  his  mistress  in  youth,  and  his  constant  companion  to  tbe 
end  of  his  days.  He  bestowed  unremitting  attention  on  every  object 
and  circumstance  that  might  tend  to  give  beauty  or  picturesque  effect 
The  dawn  of  day  frequenfly  found  him  in  the  field.  The  dewy  fresh- 
ness of  early  morning,  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  mid-day  splendor, 
and  the  growing  refiilgenoe  of  the  declining  sun,  together  with  the 
variable  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  resulting  from  mists,  rain,  and 
wind,  are  depicted  with  unequalled  truth  by  his  magic  pencil" 

Potter  painted  landscapes  as  well  as  animals.  To  the  latter,  how- 
ever, he  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  exalted  position  asaigned  to  hiro 
among  the  masters.  His  forte  was  cattle ;  in  horses  he  was  less  suc- 
cessfiil,  nnequal  to  his  contemporary  and  countryman,  Wouvermans, 
so  famous  for  his  white  chargere,  and  to  two  English  painters  and  a 
gifted  young  French  artist  of  our  own  day.  We,  of  course,  allude  to 
Landseer,  Herring,  and  Kosa  Bonheur.  Potter's  coloring  is  dear  and 
brilliant,  with  a  lustrous  glitter  that  is  peeuUar  to  himseii:  Tbe  best 
test  of  the  genuineness  of  his  pi4!taKS  is  the  wonderfiU  correctness 
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of  hi«  cattle,  exhibiting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  anatomy  of  the 
animal  races.  Although  he  left  comparatively  few  pictures  behind 
him,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  hare  been  assigned  to  him 
by  connoisseurs  who  hare  made  his  works  their  study.  Ilie  sixes  of 
some,  and  the  exquisitely-delicate  finish  of  almost  the  whole,  proclaim 
the  industry  with  which  he  labored  daring  liis  brief  career — 

"  'Twas  not  a  ItA  ; 
Twas  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  awaj." 

The  "  quaint  old  town,"  with  its  memories  of  the  middle  ages, 
where  Potter  won  renown,  presents  no  object  of  greater  interest  to 
the  tourist  or  amateur  than  its  museum  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
curiosities,  and  the  gallery  of  puntings,  containing  two  works  of  a 
world-wide  reputation — "  La  Le^n  d'Atomie  du  Professeur  Tulp,"  by 
Rembrandt,  and  the  duf-d'ctuvTe  of  Paul  Potter, "  Un  Jeune  Taureau," 
painted  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  "  It  is  executed 
with  such  extraordinary  firmness  and  precision  in  the  drawing  and 
handling,  and  with  such  a  full  tmpotto  of  color,  that  many  of  the  de- 
tails appear  to  be  rather  modelled  than  painted ;  for  the  very  texture 
of  the  Iiair,  horns,  and  other  parts,  is  delineated  with  an  inconceivable 
fidelity.  The  animals  appear  to  live  and  breathe ;  they  stand  upon 
earth,  and  are  surrounded  by  air.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  magical  illu- 
sion of  this  picture,  that,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  the  painter 
has  approached  as  near  perfection  as  the  art  will  ever  attain."  Be- 
sides the  bull,  a  cow,  some  sheep,  and  an  old  farmer,  are  introduced 
under  the  shade  of  an  oak ;  in  the  baclcground  are  seen  cattle  grazing 
in  a  meadow,  and  in  the  distance  a  village  spire.  The  figures  are  the 
size  of  life — the  ptunting  being  d^t  feet  by  twelve.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  sum  received  by  the  artist  for  this  woric,  but  we  find 
that  it  was  sold,  in  1749,  for  less  than  thrtt  kundrtd  dottart.  The 
Dutch  Government  now  values  it  at  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  same  gallery  contains  two  smaller  Potters,  both  landscapes — 
one  with  a  group  of  cows  standing  in  a  stream,  the  other  with  a  flook 
of  sheep,  and  seveAil  of  the  race  tbat  perished  in  the  conflagration  of 
Ho-ti's  cottage.    They  are  valuable  and  mnch-admired  works. 

In  the  Louvre  are  two  of  this  master's  pictures,  and  one  in  the 
queen's  collection,  at  Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  called  "Milking 
Time,"  or,  "  The  Dog  and  her  Puppies,"  and  may  be  considered  a 
pleasing  example  of  Potter's  compositions.  Size  of  the  picture, 
twenty-one  by  thirty  inches,  and  it  cost  its  present  possessor  six 
thousand  dollars.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  genuine  painting 
by  Potter  in  the  United  States,  although  we  have  seen  several  copies. 

Few  great  artists  have  laid  aside  the  pencil  at  so  early  an  »ge  as 
Paul  Potter.  Angelo  had  reached  the  years  of  threescore  and  ten, 
before  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Last  Judgment."  Titian's  noble 
portrait  of  Pope  Pius  the  Third  was  painted  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  and  his  wonderful  work,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence,"  at 
eighty-one.  Many  of  Rubens's  grandest  works  were  executed  after  he 
had  seen  half  a  century  of  summers  and  winters  pass  away.  Very 
few  painters  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
and  rarer  still  do  we  find  the  works  of  any  master  increasing  so 
rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent  in  oommercial  value  as  Paul  Potter's — 
after  all,  the  truest  test  of  the  merits  of  works  of  art.  His  name  is 
(me  that  neither  his  country  nor  the  world  "  will  willingly  let  die,"  but 
will  remember  through  the  coming  ages  with  those  ot  Baphael,  of 
Bnbens,  and  of  Bembrandt 


BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 

lyjTR.  ALFRED  RUSSELL  WALLACE,  an  eminent  Eng- 
JXL  liah  natnralist,  spent  eight  years  in  the  Malayan  archi- 
pelago in  the  parsoit  of  his  favorite  anbjeots,  and  has  given  ns 
a  most  entertuning  and  instrnctive  book  about  it.  From  his 
chapter  on  those  most  beantiful  objeots  in  natare,  the  Birds  of 
Paradise,  we  present  the  following : 

When  the  earliest  European  voyagers  reached  the  Moluccas  in 
search  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  were  then  rare  and  precious 
spices,  they  were  presented  with  the  dried  skins  of  birds  so  strange 
and  beautiful  as  to  excite  the  admiration  even  of  those  wealth-seeking 
rovers.  The  Malay  traders  gave  them  the  name  of  "  M&nuk  dewata," 
or  God's  birds ;  and  the  Portuguese,  finding  that  they  had  no  feet  or 
wings,  and  not  being  able  to  learn  any  thing  authentic  about  them, 
called  them  "  Paasaros  de  Sol,"  or  Birds  of  the  Sun ;  while  the  learned 


Dutchmen,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  called  them  "  Avis  paradiseus,"  or  Para- 
dise Bird.  John  van  Linschoten  pvea  these  names  in  1698,  and  tells 
us  that  no  one  has  seen  these  birds  alive,  for  they  live  in  the  air,  al- 
ways taming  toward  the  son,  and  never  lighting  on  the  earth  till  they 
die ;  for  they  have  neither  feet  nor  wings,  as,  he  adds,  jnay  be  seen  by 
birds  carried  to  India,  and  sometimes  to  Holland,  but,  being  very 
costiy,  they  were  then  rarely  seen  in  Europe.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  Mr.  William  Punnel,  who  accompanied  Dampier,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage,  saw  specimens  at  Amboyna,  and  was 
told  that  they  came  to  Banda  to  eat  nutmegs,  which  intoxicated  them 
and  made  them  fall  down  senseless,  when  they  were  killed  by  ants. 
Down  to  1760,  when  Linnaeus  named  the  largest  species,  Paraditea 
apoda  (the  fooUess  Paradise  Bird),  no  perfect  specimen  had  been  seen 
in  Europe,  and  absolutely  nothing  was  known  about  them.  And  even 
now,  a  hundred  years  later,  most  books  state  that  they  migrate  an- 
nually to  Temate,  Banda,  and  Amboyna ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that 
they  are  as  completely  unknown  in  those  islands  in  a  wild  state  aa 
they  are  in  England. 

The  Paradiseidffi  are  a  group  of  moderate-sized  birds,  allied  in 
thdr  structure  and  habits  to  crows  and  starlings ;  but  they  arc  char- 
acterized by  extraordinary  developments  of  plumage,  which  are  une- 
qnalled  in  any  other  family  of  birds.  In  several  species  large  tufts  of 
delicate  bright-colored  feathers  spring  from  each  side  of  the  body  be- 
neath the  wings,  forming  trains,  or  fans,  or  shields;  and  the  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  often  elongated  into  wires,  twisted  into  fan- 
tastic shapes,  or  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  metallic  tints.  In 
another  set  of  species  these  accessory  plumes  spring  from  the  head, 
the  back,  or  the  shoulders  ;  while  the  intensity  of  color  and  of  metal- 
lic lustre  displayed  by  their  plumage,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any 
other  i>ird3,  except,  perhaps,  the  humming-birds,  and  is  not  surpassed 
even  by  these. 

The  true  Paradise  Birds  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  fruits  and 
insects — of  the  former,  preferring  the  small  figs ;  of  the  latter,  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  and  phasmas,  as  well  as  cockroaches  and  caterpillars. 
When  I  returned  home,  in  1862, 1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  two 
adult  males  of  this  species  (the  Lesser  Bird  of  Paradise,  the  plumage 
of  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  ladies'  head-dresses)  in  Smga- 
pore;  and,  as  they  seemed  healthy,  and  fed  voraciously  on  rice, 
bananas,  and  cockroaches,  I  determined  on  giving  the  very  high  price 
asked  for  them — one  hundred  pounds — and  to  bring  them  to  England 
by  the  overland  route,  under  my  own  care.  On  my  way  home,  I 
stayed  a  week  at  Bombay,  to  break  the  journey,  and  to  lay  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  bananas  for  my  birds.  I  had  great  di£Bculty,  however,  in 
supplying  them  with  insect  food,  for,  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamers,  cockroaches  were  scarce,  and  it  was  only  by  setting  traps 
in  the  store-rooms,  and  by  hunting  an  hour  every  night  in  the  fore- 
castle, that  I  could  secure  a  few  dozen  of  these  creatures,  scarcely 
enough  for  a  single  meaL  At  Malta,  where  I  stayed  a  fortnight,  I  got 
plenty  of  cockroaches  fW>m  a  bakehouse,  and,  when  I  left,  took  with 
me  several  biscuit-tins-full,  as  provision  for  the  voyage  hpme.  We 
came  through  the  Mediterranean  in  March,  with  a  very  cold  wind  ;  and 
the  only  place  on  board  the  mail-steamer  where  their  large  cage  could 
be  accommodated  was  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air  down  a 
hatchway  which  stood  open  day  and  night,  yet  the  birds  never  seemed 
to  (feel  the  cold.  During  the  night  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  it 
was  a  sharp  troet ;  yet  they  arrived  in  London  in  perfect  health,  and 
Uved  in  the  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  for  one  and  two  years,  often  display- 
ing their  beantifiil  phunes  to  the  admiration  of  the  spectators.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  tiut  the  Paradise  Birds  are  very  hardy,  and  require 
air  and  exercise  rather  than  beat. 

Tlie  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  is  the  largest  species  known,  being 
generally  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the 
talL  The  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  rich  coffee-brown,  which 
deepens  on  the  breast  to  a  blackish-violet  or  purple-brown.  The 
whole  top  of  the  head  and  neck  is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  straw- 
yellow,  the  feathers  bong  short  and  close  set,  so  as  to  resemble  plush 
or  velvet;  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  up  to  the  eye,  is  clothed  with 
scaly  feathers  of  an  emerald-green  color,  and  with  a  rich  metallic 
gloss,  and  velvety  plumes  of  a  still  deeper  green  extend  in  a  band 
across  the  forehead  and  chin  as  &r  as  the  eye,  which  is  bright  yellow. 
Tlie  beak  is  pale  lead-bhie;  and  the  feet,  which  are  rather  large  and 
very  strong  and  well  formed,  are  of  a  piUe  ashy-pink.  The  two  mid. 
die  feathers  of  the  tail  have  no  webs,  except  a  very  small  one  at  the 
base  and  at  the  extreme  tip,  forming  wire-like  cirrhi,  which  spread  out 
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in  an  elegant  double  curve, 
and  vary  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-four  inches  long.  From 
each  side  of  the  body,  be- 
neath the  wings,  springs  a 
dense  tufl:  of  long  and  delicate 
plumes,  sometimes  two  feet  in 
length,  of  the  most  intense 
golden-orange  color  and  very 
glossy,  but  changing  toward 
the  tips  into  a  pale  brown. 
This  tuft  of  plumage  can  be 
elevated  and  spread  out  at 
pleasure,  so  as  almost  to  con- 
ceal the  body  of  the  bird. 
These  splendid  ornaments  arc 
entirely  confined  to  the  male 
Ecx,  while  the  female  is  really 
a  very  plain  and  ordinary- 
looking  bird,  of  a  uniform 
coffee-brown  color,  which  nev- 
er changes,  neither  does  she 
possess  the  long  tail  wires, 
nor  a  single  yellow  or  green 
feather  about  the  head. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Para- 
dise is  very  active  and  vigor- 
ous, and  seraas  to  be  in  con- 
stant motion  all  day  long. 
It  is  very  abundant,  small 
flocks  of  females  and  young 
males  being  constantly  met 
with ;  and  though  the  fuU- 
plumaged  birds  are  less  plen- 
tiful, their  loud  cries,  which 
are  heard  daily,  show  that 
they  also  are  very  numerous. 
Their  note  is,  "  Wawk-wawk- 
wawk — Wflk,  wBk-wok,"  and 
is  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to  be 
heard  a  great  distance,  and  to 
form  the  most  prominent  and 
characteristic  animal  sound 
in  the  Am  Islands.  The  mode 
of  nidification  is  unknown ; 
but  the  natives  told  me  that 
the  nest  was  formed  of  leaves 
placed  on  an  ant's  nest,  or  on 
some  projecting  limb  of  a  very 
lofty  tree,  and  they  believe 
that  it  contains  only  one 
young  bird.  The  egg  is  quite 
unknown,  and  the  natives  de- 
clared they  had  never  seen  it ; 
and  a  very  high  reward  offered 
for  one  by  a  Dutch  oOicial  did 
not  meet  with  success.  They 
moult  about  January  or  Febru- 
ary, and  in  May,  when  they 
are  in  full  plumage,  the  males 
assemble  early  in  the  morning 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  a  very 
singular  manner. 

This  is  what  the  people 
called  the  "  sicaleli,"  or  danc- 
ing-parties, in  certain  trees  in 
the  forest,  which  arc  not  fruit- 
trees,  as  I  at  first  imagined, 
but  which  have  an  immense 
head  of  spreading  branches 
and  large  but  scattered  leaves, 
giving  a  clear  space  for  the 
birds  to  play  and  exhibit  their 
plumes.     On    one   of    these 


Nativn  of  Ani  shooting  th*  Gratt  Bird  of  Ptrtdin. 


Th«  "  King  "  and  th«  "  Twelvt-Wirad  "  Birdi  of  PartdiM. 


trees  a  dozen  or  twenty  fall, 
plnmaged  male  birds  assem- 
ble together,  nuse  up  thdr 
wings,  stretch  out  their  necks, 
and  elevate  their  exquisite 
plumes,  keeping  them  in  a 
continual  vibration.  BetTeen 
whiles  they  fly  across  from 
branch  to  branch  in  great  ex- 
citement, so  that  the  whole 
tree  is  filled  with  waving 
plumes  in  every  variety  of 
attitude  and  motion.  The 
bird  itself  is  nearly  as  Urge 
as  a  crow,  and  is  of  a  ridi 
coffee-brown  color.  The  head 
and  neck  is  of  a  pure  straw 
yellow  above,  and  rich  mettl- 
lic-green  beneath.  The  long 
plumy  taits  of  golden-onnge 
feathers  spring  from  the  sides 
beneath  each  wing,  and  when 
the  bird  is  in  repose  are  part- 
ly concealed  by  them.  At  the 
time  of  its  excitonent,  how- 
ever, the  wings  are  raised 
vertically  over  the  back,  the 
head  is  bent  down  and  stretch- 
ed out,  and  the  long  plumes 
are  nused  up  and  expanded  till 
they  form  two  magnificent 
golden  fans,  striped  with  deep- 
red  at  the  base,  and  fading  off 
into  the  pale-brown  tint  of  the 
finely-divided  and  softly-wa- 
ving points.  The  whole  biid 
is  then  overshadowed  bj 
them,  the  crouching  body, 
yellow  head,  and  ernenU- 
green  throat  formmg  but  the 
foundation  and  setting  to  the 
golden  glory  which  waves 
above.  When  seen  m  this 
attitude,  the  Bird  of  Paradise 
really  deserves  its  name,  and 
mnst  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  won- 
derful of  living  things. . . . 

This  habit  enables  the 
natives  to  obtain  specimens 
with  comparative  ease  As 
soon  as  they  find  that  the 
birds  have  fixed  upon  a  tree 
on  which  to  assemble,  they 
build  a  little  shelter  of  pahn- 
leaves  in  a  convenient  place 
among  the  branches,  and  the 
hunter  ensconces  himself  in 
it  before  daylight,  armed  with 
his  bow  and  a  number  of 
arrows  terminating  in  around 
knob.  A  boy  waits  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  when  the 
birds  come  at  sunrise,  and  a 
sufficient  nnmber  have  assem- 
bled, and  have  begun  to 
dance,  the  hunter  shoots  with 
his  blunt  arrow  so  strongly  as 
to  stun  the  bird,  which  drops 
down,  and  is  secured  and 
killed  by  the  boy  without  its 
plumage  being  injured  by  a 
drop  of  blood.  The  rest  take 
no  notice,  and  fall  one  after 
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another  till  some 
of  them  take  the 
alarm. 

The  lovely  lit- 
tle  King   Bird   of 
Paradise     is    only 
'%,  '^^^^S^^^Ml^^^^^^^'      about    six    and    a 

>,  -  ■     ''^^Jp^^Sfr-S^S;;^.  half    inches    long, 

partly  owinf;  to  the 
very  short  tail, 
which  docs  not 
snrpnss  the  some- 
what square  win^s. 
The  head,  throat, 
and  entire  upper 
surface,  arc  of  the 
richest  glossy  erim- 
son-rert,  shading  to 
orange-crimson  on 
the  forehead, 
where  the  feathers 
c.iclend  beyond  the 
nostrils  more  than 
half-way  down  the 
beak.  The  plninagc  is  excessively  brilliant,  shilling  in  certain  lights 
with  a  metallic  or  glassy  lustre.  The  breast  and  belly  are  pure 
silky  white,  between  which  color  and  the  red  of  the  throat  there 
is  a  broad  band  of  rich  metallic-green,  and  there  is  a  small  spot 
of  the  same  color  close  above  each  eye.  From  each  side  of  the 
body  beneath  the  wing,  springs  a  tuft  of  broad  delicate  feathers 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  an  ashy  color,  but  tipped  with  a 
broad  bond  of  emerald-green,  bordered  within  by  a  narrow  line  of 
buS  These  plumes  are  concealed  beneath  the  wing,  but  when  the  bird 
pleases  can  be  raised  and  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  semi- 


Th*  R*d  Bird  of  Paradii*. 


Tha  Magnificent  Bird  of  PandiM. 


circular  fan  on  each  shoulder.  But  another  ornament  still  mote 
extraordinary,  and  if  possible  more  beautiful,  adorns  this  little 
bird.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  modified  into  very  slender 
wire-like  shafts  nearly  six  inches  long,  each  of  which  bears  at 
the  extremity,  on  the  inner  side  only,  a  web  of  an  ementld-green 
color,  which  is  coiled  up  into  a  perfect  spiral  disk,  and  produces 
a  most  singular  and  charming  effect  The  bill  is  orange-yellow, 
and  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  fine  cobalt-blue.  (See  upper  figure  on 
the  plate.) 

The  bird  is   about  twelve  inches  long,  of  which  the  com- 
pressed   and    curved    beak   occupies   two   inches.      The   color 
of  the  breast  and  upper  surface  appears  at  first  sight  nearly 
black,  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  no  part  of  it  is 
devoid  of  color ;  and,  by  holding  it  in  various  lights,  the  most 
rich  and  Rowing  tints  become  visible.  The  head,  covered  with 
short  velvety  feathers,  which   advance  on  the  chin  much  fur- 
ther than  on  the  upper  part  of  the  beak,  is  of  a  purplish-bronze 
color ;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  shoulders  is  rich  bronzy-green, 
while  the  closed  wings  and  toil  are  of  the  most  brilliant  violet-pur- 
ple, all  the  plumage  having  a  delicate  silky  gloss.    The  whole  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  rich  buSy-yellow,  including  the  tuft  of  plumes 
which  spring  from  the  sides,  and  extend  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the 
tail.    About  six  of  the  innermost  of  these  plumes  on  each  side  have 
the  midrib  elongated  into  slender  black  wires,  which  bend  at  right 
angles,  and  curve  somewhat  backward  to  a  length  of  about  ten  Inches, 
forming  one  of  those  extraordinary  and  fantastic  ornaments  with  which 
this  group  of  birds  abounds.    The  bill  is  jet-black,  and  the  feet  bright- 
yellow.    (See  lower  figure  on  the  plate.) 

The  Bed  Bird  of  Paradise  is  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  long.  The 
side  plumes  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  and  only  extend  about  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ;  they  are  somewhat  rigid,  and  tiie 
ends  are  curved  downward  and  inward,  and  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
two  middle  tail-feathers,  instead  of  being  simply  elongated  and  deprived 
of  their  webs,  are  transformed  into  stiff  black  ribbons,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  but  curved  like  a  split  quill,  and  resembling  thin  half-cylinders 
of  horn  or  whalebone.  When  a  dead  bird  is  laid  on  its  back,  it  is  seen 
that  these  ribbons  take  a  curve  or  set,  which  brings  them  round  so  as 
to  meet  in  a  double  circle  on  the  neck  of  the  bird ;  but  when  they 
hang  downward,  during  life,  they  assume  a  spiral  twist,  and  form  an 
exceedingly  graceful  double  curve.  They  are  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  and  always  attract  attention  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  ex- 
traordinary feature  of  the  species.  The  rich  metallic-green  color  of  the 
throat  extends  over  the  front  half  of  the  head  to  behind  the  eyes,  and 
on  the  forehead  forms  a  little  double  crest  of  scaly  feathers,  which 
adds  much  to  the  vivacity  of  the  bird's  aspect. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarkable  little  bird  called  the  "  Magnifi- 
cent," first  figured  by  Buffon.  The  head  is  covered  with  short  brown 
velvety  feathers,  which  advance  on  the  back  so  as  to  cover  the  nos- 
trils. From  the  nape  springs  a  dense  mass  of  feathers  of  a  straw- 
yellow  color,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  forming  a  mantle 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  Beneath  this,  and  forming  a  band 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  beyond  it,  is  a  second  mantle  of  rich, 
glossy,  reddish-brown  feathers.  The  rest  of  the  back  is  orange- 
brown,  the  tail-coverts  and  tail  dark-bronzy,  the  wings  light  orange- 
buff.    The  whole  under  surface  is  covered  with  an  abundance  of 


Tha  Suparb  Bird  of  Paradiaa. 
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plVimage  sprmging  from  the  margms  of  tbe  breast,  and  of  a 
very  rich  deep-greea  color,  with  changeable  hues  of  purple. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  breast  is  a  broad  band  of  scaly  plumes 
of  the  same  color,  while  tbe  chin  and  throat  are  of  a  rich  metallic 
bronie.  From  the  middle  of  the  tail  spring  two  narrow  feathers 
of  a  rich  steel  blue,  and  about  ten  inches  long.  These  are  webbed 
on  the  inner  side  only,  and  conre  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  double 
circle. 

From  what  we  kiiow  of  the  habits  of  allied  species,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  greatly-developed  plumage  of  this  bird  is  erected  and 
displayed  in  some  remarkable  manner.  The  mass  of  feathers  on  the 
under  surface  are  probably  expanded  into  a  hemisphere,  while  the 
beautiful  yellow  mantle  is  no  doubt  elevated  so  as  to  give  the  bird  a 
very  di&^rent  appearance  from  that  which  it  presents  in  the  dried  and 
flattened  skins  of  the  natives,  through  which  alone  it  is  at  present 
known. 

The  Superb  Bird  of  Fttradise  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  bril- 
liant of  the  whole  group,  being  only  known  from  mutilated  native 
skins.  This  bird  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Magnificent  The  ground 
color  of  the  plumage  is  intense  black,  but  with  beautiful  bronze  reflec- 
tions on  the  neck,  and  the  whole  head  scaled  with  feathers  of  brilliant 
metallic  green  and  blue.  Over  its  breast  it  bears  a  shield  formed  of 
narrow  and  rather  stiff  feathers,  much  elongated  toward  the  sides,  of 
a  pure  bluish-green  color,  and  with  a  satiny  gloss.  But  a  still  more 
extraordinary  ornament  is  that  which  springs  from  the  back  of  the 
neck — a  shield  of  a  similar  form  to  that  on  the  breast,  but  much 
larger,  and  of  a  velvety  black  color,  glossed  with  bronze  and 
purple. 

Mr.  Wallace  states  that  there  are  eighteen  species  which 
seem  to  deserve  a  place  among  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  of  these 
eleven  are  known  to  inhabit  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea — 
eight  of  which  are  entirely  confined  to  it.  "  Although  I  de- 
voted so  much  time  to  a  search  after  these  wonderful  birds,  I 
only  snoceeded  myself  in  obtaining  five  species,  dnring  a  resi- 
dence of  many  months."  He  met  with  great  difficulties  in  the 
porsnit : 

To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  Ae  Birds 
of  Paradise  are  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  the  monopoly  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  coast-villages,  who  obtain  them  at  a  low  rate  from  the 
monntaineers,  and  sell  them  to  the  Bugis  traders.  A  portion  is  also 
paid  every  year  as  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The  natives  are 
therefore  very  jealous  of  a  stranger,  especially  a  European,  interfering 
in  their  trade,  and  above  all  of  going  into  Uie  interior  to  deal  with  the 
mountaineers  themselves.  They,  of  course,  think  he  will  ruse  the 
prices  in  the  interior,  and  lessen  the  supply  on  the  coast,  greatly  to 
their  disadvantage  ;  they  also  think  thdr  tribute  will  be  raised,  if  a 
European  takes  back  a  quantity  of  the  rare  sorts ;  and  they  have  be- 
sides a  vague  and  very  natural  dread  of  some  ulterior  object  in  a 
white  man's  coming  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  their  country 
only  to  get  Birds  of  Paradise,  of  which  they  know  he  can  buy  plenty 
(of  the  common  yellow  ones,  which  alone  they  value)  at  Ternate,  Ma- 
cassar, or  Singapore. 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  taken  precautions  that  these  her 
choicest  treasures  should  not  be  made  too  common,  and  thus  be  un- 
dervalued. This  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  exposed  to  the  full 
swell  of  tin  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  rugged  and  harbprlesa.  The  coun- 
try is  all  rooky  and  mountainous,  covn«d  emyhaie  wtdi  dense  for- 
ests, offering  in  its  swamps  and  precipices  and  serrated  ridges  aa  almost 
impassable  barrier  to  the  nnknowii  interior ;  and  the  people  are  dan- 
gerous savages,  h  die  very  ktweet  stage  of  barbarism.  In  fuch  a 
country,  and  aaraBg  Mok  a  people,  are  fbosd  tliese  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  Natare,  tlw  Binls  of  Panose,  whose  exquisite  beauty  of 
form  and  color  and  strange  deveiopmeBts  of  plumage  are  calculated 
to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  tiie  most  civilized  and  the 
most  intellectual  of  mantind,  asd  to  flimiA  inexhaustible  materials 
for  study  to  the  aaturalist,  and  fSor  spacelalaaB  to  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Thus  ended  qy  search  after  these  beaatUU  birds.  Five  voyages 
to  different  parts  of  the  district  they  inhaiNt,  eadi  occupying  in  its 
preparation  and  execvtiOD  the  lai|^  part  of  a  year,  produced  me  only 
five  species  out  of  tbe  fourteen  known  to  exist  in  the  New  Guinea 
district. 


MA  BELLE. 


WHERE  met  w«  last, 
HabeUet 
Where  honrs  of  dreamy  rerd  paaaed, 
And  mellowed  lights  thdr  lustre  east 
On  Bwanlike  neck  and  Parian  arm ; 
Bat  yours,  0  quera,  the  perfect  chaim 
All  worshipped  thoe,  ma  beOt, 

U. 
My  inmost  soul  before  you  bowed, . 

Ma  belle; 
Tour  beauty  wrapped  me  like  a  ctond 
Of  odorous  fire ;  0  calm  and  proud  I 
Through  all  your  grand  imperial  graoe, 
I  caught  a  love-gleam  on  your  iace. 

My  star  of  fate,  Tna  beile. 

UL 
Where  meet  we  now, 

Ma  belle  ? 
Where  many  a  flower-crowned  woodland  bough 
Bends  o'er  to  hearken  tow  for  vow : 
Gone  is  your  old  imperious  air, 
I  only  see  a  virgin  fair 

And  soft  as  dawn,  ma  beBe. 

IV. 

And  next  our  happy  loves  shall  meet, 

Ma  belle, 
Where  all  my  being  at  your  feet 
Lies  fused  in  passion's  noontide  sweet. 
And  altar  flames,  and  incense  fume 
Rise  richly  round  your  bridal  bloom — 

All  mine,  all  mine,  ma  belle  I 


Padl  H.  Hathi. 


ON  THE  INVOLUNTARY  MOVEMENTS  OF 
ANIMALS. 

BT  FB0IE8S0B  FOBtKB,  Or  UNIVESaiTY  OOIXIOE,  LOBDOS. 

I. 

XmCULAB  AJSTD  CILIARY  ACTIOSa. 

YOU  have,  at  least,  a  fair  right  to  expect  that  I  should  commraoe 
this  short  series  of  lectures  on  the  "  Involuntary  Movements  of 
Animals  "  by  putting  before  yOu  the  exact  meaning  which  I  attedi  to 
the  word  "  involuntary." 

TTnfortunatdy,  the  phrase  is  a  negative  one ;  and  any  correct  defi- 
nition of  "involuntary"  must  necessaHly  be  preceded  by  a  definitoi 
of  "voluntary"  or  of  "volition."  And  I  must  trust  to  your  good- 
ness to  allow  me  to  pos^>one  any  attempt  at  definitions,  at  least  aiit3 
the  end.  I  do  so  the  more  boldly,  because  we  habitually  recognize, 
both  ia  oatsehes  and  in  the  aaiaal  ereation,  movements  which  weal 
voluntary,  and  nnmmetta  ■fchli  we  call  involuntary,  and,  in  mas; 
cases,  toA  no  difieulty  whatever  i>  disUugniahing  between  the  tira 
In  many  other  cases  we  do  feel  a  great  difficulty  ;  and  my  purpose  is 
to  pass  in  brief  review  the  broad  features  of  what  are  commoslT 
spoken  of  as  "  involuntary  moveiaentB,"  beginning  with  those  aboat 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  ending  witb  those  about  which  then 
may  be,  and  indeed  is,  great  diipate. 

First  of  all,  let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  meaning  of  certain  technical  terms  of  which  I 
shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  make  use. 

Nearly  all  the  movements,  cert^nly  all  the  obvious  movements,  of 
our  bodies  are  brought  about  by  means  of  muscles.    Every  bundle  of 
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fleshr  fibres  which  we  call  a  muscle  is  subject,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  a  change  which  is  essentially  a  process  of  shortening,  a 
draving  of  Uie  two  ends  of  the  bundle  nearer  to  each  other.  Through 
tbe  attachment  of  the  ends  of  the  muscle  to  bony  levers  and  sup- 
ports, or  through  other  arrangements,  the  diverse  and  complicated 
moTements  of  the  animal  frame  are  produced  by  this  simple  muscular 
fiicully  of  shortening  or  contraction. 

Allow  me  to  put  before  your  eyes,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  essential 
facts  of  a  muscular  contraction,  robbed  of  all  unnecessary  complica- 
tions. I  have  here  one  of  the  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg  removed  from 
its  natural  connections.  One  end  of  the  muscle  is  firmly  fastened  to 
the  platform  above ;  the  other  end,  hanging  down,  is  tied  to  a  lever, 
which  is  weighted,  in  orderto  put  tbe  muscle  on  the  stretch.  Naturally, 
the  mnscle,  when  it  contracts,  being  fixed  above,  will  pull  tbe  lever 
up.  I  have  lengthened  the  lever  with  a  straw,  in  order  to  make  the 
moTement  more  evident,  and,  further,  have  brought  its  point  to  make 
a  tracing  on  this  revolving  cylinder. 

Still  attached  to  the  muscle  above,  is  its  proper  nerve,  which  I  have 
dissected  out,  and  placed  over  the  two  ends  of  these  two  wires,  which 
jou  see  leading  from  the  little  platform. 

Obviously,  then,  we  have  here  nothing  but  the  muscle  and  its 
nenre,  the  former  connected  with  the  lever,  the  latter  with  the  wires. 

Both  muscle  and  nerve  are  still  alive.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  we 
let  nerve  and  muscle  alone,  neither  makes  any  sign  of  life.  The  lever 
is  perfectly  motionless.  In  the  absence  of  any  disturbance,  there 
never  would  be  any  movement.  After  a  while  the  muscle  would  be- 
come stiff  with  that  stiffness,  that  r^Tor  moriit,  which  creeps  over  all 
dying  muscles,  and,  finally,  both  muscle  and  nerve  would  dry  up,  or 
decompose  away,  without  ever  having  manifested  any  power  at  all. 
And  yet  power,  latent  power,  power  to  move,  is  present  If  I  create  a 
disturbance — if,  for  instance,  I  dip  these  electric  forceps  in  the  little 
enps  of  mercury  in  which  our  wires  end — you  will  see  that,  either  as 
the  forceps  touch  the  mercury,  or  leave  the  mercury,  or  as  they  both 
tonch  and  leave,  the  muscle  shortens,  contracts,  and  the  lever  moves  up. 

There  are  three  things  to  notice  here : 

Hist,  there  is  a  change  or  disturbance  in  the  wires,  an  unseen 
change,  a  simple  electric  change. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  change  in  the  nerve,  infinitdy  more  complex 
tinn  the  electric  change  in  the  Trire,  but  also  invisible. 

Tliirdly,  there  is  a  change  in  the  mnscle,  and  this  manifests  itself, 
ind  is  rmdered  visible,  by  the  shortening,  or  contraction. 

The  disturbance  (or  tbe  result  of  the  disturbance)  in  the  muscle, 
tben,  we  call  a  eontracHtm. 

The  disturbance  in  the  wire  we  call  a  sHtnulut. 

The  disturbance  in  the  nerve,  which  acts  as  a  carrier  between  the 
ttimulus  and  the  contraction,  we  propose  to  call  by  the  old-&8hioned 
name  of  nervous  impube. 

I  have  here  used  an  electrical  disturbance  as  a  stimulus — that  being, 
in  many  ways,  the  most  convenient  kind  of  stimulus.  But  I  might  have 
uted  many  other  kinds.  For  instance,  if  I  pinch  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
the  serve,  we  have  the  same  nervous  impulse,  the  same  manifestation 
in  the  way  of  contraction ;  this  we  call  a  medattical  ttimubu.  Or,  if  I 
drop  1  little  salt  on  the  nerve,  a  chemical  disturbance  is  set  up,  a 
soies  of  nervous  impnlsee  foUows,  and,  after  a  while,  spasmodic  cos- 
tnctions  are  produced ;  this  is  an  instance  of  a  dttmiad  tHntuhu. 

Farther,  in  all  these  cases  I  have  brought  the  stimnlus  to  bear  on 
the  muscle  through  a  certain  tract  of  nerve.  But  the  intervention  of 
at  least  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  microscopic  termination  of  the 
nerre  in  tbe  muscle  is  unnecessary.  I  might  have  applied  the  stimalna 
ilirtct  to  the  muscle.  Too  see  that  when  I  tonch  the  muscle  itadf 
vith  the  forceps,  I  get  a  contraction,  just  as  I  did  when  I  dipped  the 
foreeps  in  tbe  mercury-enps. 

By  stimnhis,  then,  I  wish  to  be  undeastood  to  mean  some  disturbing 
easse  which,  brought  either  directly  or  indirectly  throagfa  the  nerve  to 
bear  upon  the  muscle,  produces  or  strives  to  produce  a  contractiaii, 
»ad  80  a  movement 

We  must  Suisse  that  in  the  natmral  Kving  muscle  at  rest  there  is 
w  equilibrium  of  its  component  molecules,  an  equilibrium  set  op  by 
the  forces  of  nutrition — the  stimulus  upsets  this  eqmlibtinra.  A  muscle 
io  a  state  of  eontraetioB  is  a  musele  thrown  off  its  balance.  In  the 
ftiat  way  we  must  snppooe  that  there  is  a  molecular  eqnilibriam  in  an 
"lartiTB  nerve,  and  that,  this  equilibrium  being  npset  by  a  stimulus,  a 
'^o'op'^  disturbance  so  generated  travels  akng  the  nerve  in  the  form 
of  a  nervous  impulse. 


At  all  events,  in  muscles  situate  as  this  is,  we  may  with  justice  say 
that  there  can  be  no  contraction  without  a  stimulus.  We  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  stimulos  witiiont  a 
resulting  contraction,  unless  some  special  hinderance  be  present,  and 
the  question  between  a  voluntary  and  involuntary  movement  resolves 
itself  into  this — Can  we  trace  the  stimulus  of  the  movement  back  to 
that  which  we  call  tbe  will,  or  can  we  not  ? 

And  now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  involuntary  movement, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  contradict  a  great  deal  of  what  I  have  just 
been  saying.  Upon  this  littie  plate  of  paraffine  I  have  pinned  a  small 
piece  of  animal  membrane.  Looking  at  it  cursorily,  you  would  say 
that  there  is  no  movement  whatever  in  it  Nevertheless,  movements 
are  incessantly  going  on  there.  I  can  readily  make  those  movements 
visible  to  you.  If  I  place  on  one  end  of  the  membrane  this  small 
piece  of  cork  bearing  a  little  standard  of  bUck  paper,  you  will  see, 
even  from  a  distance,  that  tbe  cork  moves  with  a  slow  but  steady 
imperious  progress,  without  haste  and  without  rest,  until  it  reaches 
the  far  end  of  the  membrane.  I  replace  the  cork  at  the  near  end ; 
again  it  commences  its  mysterious  journey.  I  will  hand  round  several 
similar  pieces  of  membrane,  that  you  may  each  of  you  verily  this  ob- 
servation for  yourselves.  So  often  as  the  cork  is  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  strip  of  membrane  near  the  cross-mark  on  the  little  plate,  so  often 
will  it  travel  in  the  same  slow,  blind  way  toward  the  other  end.  It 
might  be  made  to  repeat  its  journey  during  the  whole  time  of  the  lec- 
ture and  for  hours  afterward. 

The  piece  of  tissue  thus  manifesting  an  "  involimtary  movement," 
is  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  lining  of  the  throat  of  a  frog. 
The  existence  of  the  movement  was  recc^ized  by  physiologists  long 
ago,  and  their  curiosity  was  greatly  aroused  to  know  its  cause.  The  great 
anatomist,  John  Hunter,  longed  in  vain  to  solve  the  riddle.  It  was 
not  indeed  till  some  forty  years  ago  that,  partly  through  the  labors  of 
German  inqmrers,  and  in  this  country  more  particularly  by  the  admir- 
able investigation  of  Dr.  Sharpey,  we  came  to  know  that  movements 
of  the  kind  wluch  you  have  witnessed  are  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  certain  minute  organs  called  cilia — that  they  are  results  of  ciliary 
action.  It  is  to  raliary  movements  that  I  wish  for  a  little  while  to 
direct  your  attention. 

If  we  were  to  examine  with  the  microscope  the  structure  of  any 
of  the  jneces  of  membrane  now  before  us,  we  should  find  that  the  inner 
(or  in  their  present  position  tbe  upper)  surface  was  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  little  round  oval  or  cylindrical  masses  called  by  anatomists 
edli ;  tiny  vital  bricks  we  might  almost  call  them,  lining  the  conduit  of 
the  throat  They  are,  of  course,  microscopic  objects,  invisible  or  nearly 
so  to  tbe  unassisted  eye. 

We  should,  moreover,  find  that  the  upper  snr&ce  of  each  cell  in 
the  uiq>ermost  layer  was  studded  with  minute  hairs  projecting  from 
the  surface.  Eadi  hair,  or  cilium,  as  it  is  called,  would  measure  about 
<me-fonr-tbousandth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  we  might  moet  probably 
count  from  twdve  to  twenty  or  more  cilia  in  each  ceU.  If  the  exami- 
nation were  conducted  with  suffident  speed  and  care,  we  should  at  first 
see  notliii^  of  tliese  hairs,  of  these  cOia ;  all  that  would  catdi  our  eye 
would  be  a  transparent  border  to  each  cell,  and  something  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stream  of  water  running  swiftly  in  me  direction  over 
the  surfaces  of  all  the  cells.  But,  as  the  part  began  to  faint  and  to 
draw  near  to  death,  we  should  become  aware  that  the  trans- 
parent bolder  was  in  reality  a  row  of  cilia  placed  side  by  side,  and  oc- 
cupied in  an  incredibly  swift  motion,  a  motion  so  swift  that  wfaoi  it 
was  at  its  height  the  individual  cilia  could  no  more  be  seen  than  ean 
tiie  separate  qMtkes  of  a  swiftly-revolving  wheel.  Each  cilium  is  in 
fact  a  tiny  oar  incessantiy  engaged  in  lashing  with  exquisite  rapidity 
the  ft<ud  into  which  it  projects.  It  is  thus  that  the  impressioB  of  a 
swiftiy-running  stream  is  produced.  There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that 
under  ordisaiy  circumstances  each  cilium  lashes  away  at  the  rate  ot  at 
least  about  twelve  strokes  a  second.  Yon  will  thus  readily  nnderstaad 
why  the  citium  itsdf  ^ould  be  then  invisible.  When  the  movemoit 
has  became  suflScientiy  slow,  esrdi  dlinm  may  be  seen,  at  each  stroke, 
to  bend  itself  down  very  much  as  a  fishing-rod  is  bent  by  a  heavy  fish ; 
and  then  at  slower  rate  to  return  to  its  original  strai^tnees.  Some- 
times an  nndulatory  movement  may  be  witnessed,  like  that  of  a  snake 
in  the  water,  and  some  asthors  have  described  a  movemoit  of  rotation 
oembined  with  that  of  flexure.  Host  probably  tlie  sim|de  boiding 
movement  is  the  natural  and  common  one ;  tiie  dliura  lashes  or  whips 
tbe  fluid  around  it.  Since  the  process  of  straightening  n  carried  out 
more  slowly  than  that  of  flexion,  tiie  total  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
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dliom  will  be  to  drive  the  fluid  on  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  bending  takes  place.  The3:«  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
tliink  that  each  cUiom  is  not  a  cylindrical  tapering  rod,  bnt  a  flattened 
blade,  whose  broad  soHace  is  presented  to  the  water  in  the  downward, 
and  the  narrow  soHace  in  the  upward  stroke — that  the  cilium,  in  fact, 
gets  greater  propulsive  effect  with  the  same  labor  by  executing  the 
manoeuvre  known  in  boating  language  as  "  feathering  the  oar." 

It  is  by  the  agency  of  cilia  that  these  pieces  of  cork  have  been  and 
still  are  being  wafted,  whipped  along  these  strips  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  I  have  now  to  invite  your  attrition  to  the  question.  By 
what  mechanism  are  these  cilia  kept  thus  at  work  ? 

I  think  I  may  fiuirly  claim  the  movement  as  an  involuntary  one. 
You  see  the  work  carried  on  in  a  fragment  of  bare  membrane  stripped 
of  all  its  surroundings,  at  a  time  when  the  brain,  the  nerve,  the  heart, 
nay,  even  the  muscles  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged,  have  been 
long  quieted  in  death.  The  movement  before  us  is  independent  of  the 
great  nervous  centres.  Kevertheless,  it  might  fairly  be  imagined  that 
^ere  existed  even  in  this  simple  membrane,  beneath  the  layer  of  cili- 
ated cells,  some  mechanism  of  great  vital  endurance,  possibly  of  a 
nervous  character,  whose  working  was  at  once  the  cause  and  guide  of 
the  ciliary  movement 

The  proof  that  no  such  causative  mechanism  exists  is  easy  of 
reach. 

Each  cilia-bearing  cell,  loosened  from  its  companions  and  surround- 
ings, continues,  if  preserved  in  an  appropriate  medium,  to  work  its 
cilia  and  to  lash  the  fluid  in  which  it  finds  itself,  with  almost  if  not  quite 
the  same  energy  and  regularity  as  when  it  was  in  its  proper  place.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  force  which  the  loose  cell  thus  spends  on  the 
surrounding  fluid,  instead  of  moving  the  fluid,  moves  the  ceU.  Very 
often  these  tiny  objects  may  be  seen  driven  by  the  force  of  their  own 
cilia,  eddying  round  like  a  rudderless  boat  rowed  by  desperate  oars- 
men. It  is  clear  that  we  must  look  in  the  cell  itself  for  any  mechan- 
ism to  explain  the  movement.  If,  however,  we  examine  in  all  possible 
ways,  and  with  tiie  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  any  of  tiie  cells 
from  the  throat  of  the  firog,  we  find  in  tiiem  no  trace  of  any  thing  like 
special  structure,  such  as  could  suggest  the  play  of  any  particular 
mechanism.  The  cells,  pyramidal  somewhat  in  form,  are  composed  of 
delicate  protoplasm.  Toward  the  centre  of  each  cell  there  is  an  inner 
kernel,  or  nucleus,  with  a  nucleolus ;  but  both  nucleus  and  nucleolus 
are  structureless.  In  the  protoplasm  composing  the  substance  of  the 
cell  may  be  seen  a  few  granules  df  variable  size  and  appearance ; 
nothing  more.  And  these  granules  are  most  probably  quite  inert, 
undigested  food  of  the  cell,  in  fact,  awaiting  transformation  into  purer 
protoplasm,  or  dead  waste  products  about  to  be  cast  off.  Toward  the 
summit  of  the  cell,  in  fact,  clote  under  the  basis  of  the  cilia,  even 
these  granules  are  absent ;  here  the  cell-substance,  like  the  cilia 
themselves,  is  composed  of  nothing  but  transparent,  somewhat  highly 
refractive  cells,  to  our  present  means  of  optical  analysis,  and  perfeoUy 
homogeneous  material  It  is  true  that  the  veteran  microscopist  Ehren- 
berg  saw  and  described  two  muscles,  one  on  either  side  of  each  cUium, 
and  imagined  that  these  muscles  alternately  bent  the  cilium  down  and 
raised  it  up.  A  recent  author,  moreover,  has  described  certain  connec- 
tions of  the  cilia  with  the  nucleus  of  the  eell.  But,  with  all  respect 
for  the  manifold  and  fruitful  labors  of  the  great  German,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  be  one  of  those  many  sons  of  science  "  who  see  visions."  A 
more  acute  observer  than  Ehrenberg,  Dr.  Sharpey,  forty  years  ago 
reAised  to  accept  Ehrenberg's  descriptions,  and  I  believe  we  may, 
with  even  greater  safety  now  than  was  then  possible,  say,  that  in  these 
dliate  cells  there  is  no  structural  mechanism  to  account  for  the  ciliary 
work. 

We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  cilia  are  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  passive  things,  pulled  up  or  down  by  muscles 
or  by  any  other  agency.  Each  oilium  bends  or  bowa  itself;  and 
whatever  apparatus  is  required  to  carry  out  the  action  is  most  probably 
stowed  away  in  the  transparent,  homogeneous,  hair-like  process  itself. 
Xo  one,  it  is  true,  has  ever,  as  far  as  I  know,  witnessed  the  independent 
action  of  an  isolated  cilium ;  but  one  could  hardly  expect  so  tender 
and  delicate  a  structure  to  survive  the  shock  which  separation  from 
its  mother-cell  must  inevitably  produce. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  structural  data  upon  which  we  might 
form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  this  ciliary  action,  we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  general  characters  of  the  movement.  And  this  we  may 
fairly  say,  that  the  process  which  gives  rise  to  the  rhythmic  dash  of 
these  tiny  oara  is  a  complex,  vital,  and  not  a  simple  physical  one. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  movement  grows  faint  as  the  tissues  lose  life, 
and,  it  may  be,  slowly  yet  surely  ceases  with  the  complete  death  of 
the  ciliate  cells.  In  the  second  place,  like  all  other  vital  tctioiu, 
its  continuance  is  possible  only  within  certun  limits  of  temp«ntui«, 
and  it  goes  on  most  satisfactorily  mthin  still  narrower  limits.  Gold 
slackens  it,  warmth  quickens  it.  The  natural  temperature  of  the 
animal  body  to  which  it  belongs  suits  it  best  of  alL  Too  severe  a  cold 
slackens  it  until  it  stops ;  too  great  a  warmth  rapidly  exhausti  it,  by 
calling  forth  too  rapid  an  action.  Toward  most  chemical  and  phys- 
ical agents  it  exhibits  remarkable  susceptibility.  Were  I  to  place 
one  of  these  pieces  of  membrane  from  the  frog's  throat  in  djstiiled 
water,  the  delicate  cells  and  cilia  would  become  dropsical  from  im- 
bibition, and  the  movements  you  are  witnessing  would  suddenly  oeue. 
Were  I  to  place  it  in  a  strong  saline  solution,  the  cells  and  dlii 
would  shrivel  up,  and  the  movement  would  thus  from  a  contnty 
cause  be  arrested.  Placed  as  the  pieces  of  membrane  are  now,  in 
a  very  weak  solution  of  common  salt  (half  per  oemt.),  so  that  they 
neither  swell  nor  shrivel  up,  the  movement  will  continue  for  horn. 
Acids  stop  ciliary  movement,  as  also  do  alkalies,  even  when  used  with 
very  great  dilution.  The  cilia  that  have  been  stopped  by  a  very 
weak  acid  may  b«  set  going  again  by  a  very  weak  alkali ;  and  as,  co- 
riottsly  enough,  the  production  of  an  acid  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
death  of  this,  as  indeed  of  all  other  movement-producing  tissues,  t 
membrane  growing  faint  in  action,  by  reason  of  the  gathering  acid 
which  betokens  coming  death,  may  for  a  while  be  rerived  and 
strengthened  in  its  ciliary  work  by  judicious  treatment  with  extremely 
dilute  alkali. 

Ciliary  movement,  again,  may  be  stopped  through  suffocation,  ill 
the  littie  cells  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are,  like  the  whole  body 
to  which  they  belong,  continually  engaged  in  breatiiing.  So  long  u 
they  are  alive  and  at  work,  so  long  do  they  take  in  oxygen  and  give 
out  carbonic  acid ;  and,  if  th^  supply  of  oxygen  be  cut  ofli  they 
droop,  and  their  labor  stops.  You  will  readily  understand  that  etch 
cell,  and,  a  fortiori,  each  cilium,  needs  but  an  infinitesimal  doae  of  ox- 
ygen. Were  I  to  plunge  one  of  these  pieces  of  ciliated  membnne 
into  an  abnosphere  absolutely  free  from  oxygen,  the  ciliary  moremoit 
would  continue  for  some  time,  because  there  is  dissolved  or  entangled 
in  the  membrane  sufficient  oxygen  to  last  the  cell  a  long  while.  Bnt 
the  movement  would  at  last  cease — cease  long  before  its  natural  ter- 
mination ;  and  the  proof  that  the  stoppage  was  caused  by  the  lack  of 
oxygen,  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  supply  of  fresh  pnre 
air  were  speedily  given  to  it,  the  dormant,  asphyxiated  cilia  would 
wake  up  to  life  again,  and  once  more  begin  their  rhythmic  lash. 

To  poisons,  properly  so  called,  cilia  show,  for  the  most  part,  an  on- 
usual  indifference ;  but  there  is  one  agent,  chloroform,  which  affectt 
them  rapidly  and  energetically. 

If  I  were  to  expose  one  of  these  pieces  from  the  frog's  throat  to 
the  vapor  of  chloroform,  the  littie  piece  of  cork,  now  movmg  so 
briskly,  would  in  a  few  seconds  stand  perfectly  still.  The  vapor 
wotdd  put  the  membrane  with  its  ciliate  cells  to  sleep ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  too  strong,  and  its  action  not  too  prolonged,  we  mif^t,  by  ex- 
posure to  purer  air,  call  back  the  cilia  from  their  sleep. 

Cionceming  the  action  of  one  important  agent — namely,  electricity 
— there  is  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Host  observers 
have  &Ued  to  detect  any  influence  with  currents,  either  continuotui  or 
interrupted ;  still,  it  has  been  recentiy  asserted  that  effects  may  be 
produced,  though  only  under  certain  circumstances. 

With  the  exception  of  this  kst  agent,  all  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
just  called  your  attention  not  only  indicate  the  truly  vital  nature  of 
these  mysterious  ciliary  movements,  but  they  also  betray  the  close 
affinity  of  the  process  with  ordinary  muscular  actions.  Indeed,  if  one 
had  had  to  speak,  not  of  the  beat  of  a  microscopic  hair,  but  of  an  iso- 
lated arm— of  a  blacksmith's  arm,  striking  the  anvil  with  ceasdeu 
labor — nearly  the  same  things  might  have  been  said.  Stripped  of  nn- 
essentials,  the  things  which  are  good  or  bad  for  ciliary  life  are  good  or 
bad  for  muscular  life.  And,  if  I  may  carry  you  with  me  so  far  as  to 
venture  to  speak  of  things  being  muscular  which  nevertheless  have 
not  even  the  shadow  of  the  structure  of  muscle,  I  would  describe  a 
cilium  as  a  long,  slender  muscle,  or  perhaps,  rather,  as  made  up  by  a 
special  arrangement  of  muscular  molecules,  and  ask  you  to  think  of  it 
as  bending  itself  down  and  straightening  itself  up  by  various  internal 
movements  of  its  muscular  molecules,  just  as  an  Oriental  prosbstea 
and  raises  his  body  by  certain  internal  movements  of  its  musoolar 
molecules. 
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If  yoQ  gnmt  me  this  assmnption  (though  it  perhaps  deserves  a 
better  name  than  assumption),  then,  remembering  the  statement  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture — that  muscles  spring  into  action  only 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  stimuli — ^we  have  to  put  to  ourselves  the 
question,  Where  or  what  is  the  stimulus  which  causes  the  cilium  to 
bend  F  We  seek  a  stimulus,  intermittent  in  its  application,  one  which 
comes  and  goes  with  each  stroke  of  the  lash,  or  perhaps  two  stimuli, 
both  intermittent,  each  alternate  with  the  other,  one  to  bend  and  one 
to  raise  (for,  as  I  might  have  said  before,  the  idea  that  the  cilium 
strugfatens  by  an  elastic  recoil  is  more  than  doubtful). 

On  this  point  I  may  at  once  say  that  no  such  stimulus  or  stimuli 
can  be  found  anywhere  outside  the  cilium  or  the  ciliate  cell,  no 
(fistnrbance  of  surrounding  drcumstances  which  twelve  times  a  sec- 
ond acts  and  ceases  to  act.  Every  attempt  to  carry  back  ciliary 
movement  to  any  external  intermittent  stimulus  has  failed.  If  we 
must  refer  the  matter  to  a  stimulus,  then  all  we  can  eay  is,  that  the 
stimnlns,  whatever  it  be,  must  come  from  withfai  the  cell  or  dlinm  it- 
self^ mast  be  generated  out  of  that  tomult  of  the  molecules  of  the 
tissue  which  we  call  its  nutrition  or  its  life.  We  may  suppose  tluit 
the  dliom,  though  muscular  in  nature,  has  a  higher  or  more  complex 
life  Aan  ordinary  muscle ;  that,  for  example,  while  an  ordinary  muscle 
mi^t  be  compared  to  a  gun  which  is  self-loading,  but  always  requires 
to  be  filed,  a  cilium  must  be  likened  to  a  gun  which  not  only  loads  it- 
self, but  lets  itself  oiT  of  its  own  accord,  at  times  fixed  by  its  own 
constitution.  Or,  perhaps  (and  this  most  probably  is  the  better  way 
of  loolcing  at  the  matter),  we  may  imagine  tliat  each  act  of  contraction, 
each  lashing  movement,  is  but  the  token  of  an  overflow  of  power,  gen- 
erated by  the  life  of  the  cell — ^that  each  cilium  finds  vent  in  a  stroke 
whenever  the  molecules  which  compose  it  have  raised  themselves  to  a 
giTen  tension. 


FRENCH  MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Bt   a  BoyiNG  AlfEEIOAN. 

No.  n, 

TOB  FBmrOB  OIBL. 

TTTTaESr  Prince  Napoleon  retamed  to  Paris,  after  his  visit 
YV  to  America  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  some 
one  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  American  society.  "Amer- 
ican society !  "  responded  Plon-Plon,  shmgging  his  shoulders — 
"I  did  not  see  any ;  I  only  saw  boys  and  girls  at  danoing- 
psrtiee." 

Prince  Napoleon's  caustic  criticism  embodies  the  French 
judgment  of  our  system,  in  which  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the 
Period  figure  much  moi:e  largely  than  the  maturer  portion  of 
the  society,  which  is  driven  to  cards  and  the  refreshment- 
waiters,  when  it  yentnres  to  show  in  public. 

The  basis  of  this  differ«aoe  between  the  foreign  constitution 
of  society  and  our  own  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the 
domestio  or  family  life  in  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  fact 
that,  where  the  social  life  of  the  Frenchwoman  commences, 
that  of  the  American  woman  usually  ends — ^viz.,  with  her 
marriage.  "  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France," 
says  Sterne  in  his  "Sentimental  Journey: "  and  his  remark  is  as 
applicable  now  as  when  it  was  made.  The  family  is  to  society 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  green-house ;  and  the  maturity  of  the 
fruits  or  flowers  produced  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of 
light  and  warmth  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  blos- 
som and  the  bnd.  "  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  and  to 
the  woman,  too ;  and  the  reverence  for  parents  fostered  in  the 
French  household,  and  enforced  even  by  the  laws,  which  give  an 
anthority  almost  absolute  over  the  children  up  to  a  certain  age, 
and  which  custom  continues  during  the  whole  lifetime,  stamps 
itself  upon  their  whole  sodal  system.  Tonng  America,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  retains  little  of  that  respect  or  reverence ;  and,  in- 
>tead  of  looking  np  to  the  maturer  man  and  matron,  impatiently 
pushes  them  aade  and  usurps  their  places,  regarding  them  as 
too  slow  to  keep  up  the  fast  paces  in  which  it  rejoices,  from  fast 
horses,  to  very  fast  young  men  and  women,  copying  the  worst 
models  of  the  worst  sets  who  have  gained  notoriety  abroad, 


and  are  conMdered  "  bad  style  "  in  England  and  mauvai*  ton  in 
France.  The  youth  of  France,  male  and  female,  are  kept  care- 
fully in  the  background,  and  seldom  seen  in  society,  until  mar- 
riage ^ves  them  a  position  and  that  independence  they  never 
aspire  to  whUe  under  the  paternal  roof. 

Not  only  the  public  sentiment,  but  the  laws  of  France,  ^ve 
an  almost  absolute  control  to  parents  over  children,  nntil  they 
are  of  full  age;  and,  even  after  the  children  attain  their  ma- 
jority, parental  consent  to  their  marriage  is  considered  es- 
sential 

The  devotion  of  the  French  mother  to  her  children  is  very 
great,  and  her  household  duties  absorb  much  of  her  time;  while 
nowhere  can  be  seen  greater  displays  of  devoted  affection  and 
demonstrative  fondness  than  in  a  well-ordered  French  house- 
hold. Frequently,  even  after  the  marriage  of  the  younger 
members,  the  united  families  continue  to  live  together  under 
the  same  roof;  and  the  pleanng  spectacle  is  often  exhibited,  of 
three  generations  sitting  daily  at  the  same  board,  and  dwelling 
together  under  the  patriarchal  control  of  the  aged  grand- 
parents. The  separation  of  families,  almost  universal  with  us, 
where  the  new  scions  are  usually  transplanted  to  the  West,  and 
the  parents  are  left  solitary  in  old  age,  while  their  offspring 
are  peopling  new  regions  far  from  the  old  homestead,  is  not  so 
common  in  France,  and  the  tendency  is  to  cluster  together, 
not  to  scatter.  Thus  the  parental  influence  is  felt  and  exerted 
throughout  life,  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  age  ever  tem- 
pering the  headlong  ardor  of  youth  and  the  maturer  plans  of 
manhood ;  for  the  foundation  of  all  society  is  in  the  family,  and, 
the  stronger  that  tie,  the  healthier  and  the  happier  wiU  be 
the  society  built  upon  it.  In  all  societies,  woman  gives  it  the 
tone,  whether  as  mother,  wife,  or  head  of  a  household ;  and 
the  training  she  receives  determines  the  measure  of  her  influ- 
ence, and  the  good  or  evU  effects  it  produces.  The  training  of 
the  French  ^rl  is  exceptionally  good  for  this  purpose,  and  her 
purity  of  mind  and  freshness  of  feeling  preserved  by  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  sneered  at  by  those  who  do  not  comprehend  it 
The  parental  supervision  of  the  boys  is  very  strict;  but  that 
over  the  girls  is  stricter  still,  and  they  are  treated  as  children, 
np  to  the  period  of  assuming  the  obligations  of  the  heads  of 
households  themselves,  and  guarded  as  carefully  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  other  sex  as,  under  a  different  system,  in  the  East. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  a  young  French  ^1,  tenderly  nurtured, 
are  like  a  virg^  page  of  paper  on  which  no  impressions  have 
yet  been  made — innocent  of  evil  thoughts  or  deeds,  and  un- 
hackneyed by  premature  experiences.  The  will  of  the  parents 
has  ever  been  tiie  child's  law;  and  that  pernicious  make-believe 
love-making,  styled  "  flirtation  " — in  which  young  America  in- 
dulges freely  on  entering  her  teens — the  French  girl  would 
shrink  from  as  immodest  and  shameless. 

The  French  ^rl  is  taken  early  into  society,  but  always  un- 
der her  mother's  wing  and  strict  supervision ;  and  her  shrink- 
ing modesty  and  timidity  of  manner  surprise  the  American  or 
Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  frank  fearlessness  of  his  fiur 
young  compatriots,  who  agree  with  the  poet  Bums  that 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that," 

and  by  no  means  an  alarming  creature.  "The  Girl  of  the  Pe- 
riod," as  dissected  in  the  Satwday  Enieui,  and  Eehoetfrom  the 
dtiba — who  doubtiess  exists  on  that  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
whose  imitators,  with  the  aid  of  strong  glasses,  we  can  detect 
on  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  on  Broadway  even  here — is  unknown 
in  France,  who  may  export  her  native  follies,  but  never  import! 
even  one  from  abroad,  not  being  an  imitative  country  in  such 
matters.  Hence  France  still  adheres  to  her  good  old  ways,  which 
preserve  the  rosebud  fresh  and  untouched,  until  it  has  devel- 
oped into  the  full-blown  rose,  instead  of  prematurely  forcing 
and  fading  it  before  its  petals  have  expanded,  in  a  hot-house 
atmosphere  of  society. 

Until  marriage,  mademoiselle  is  as  shy  as  a  partridge,  and 
never  ventures  long  from  the  protecting  wing  of  her  eluiperon, 
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from  whom  her  partner  takes  her  for  the  dance,  and  to  whom  he 
promptly  retnms  her  when  the  qaadrQIe  is  over ;  for  nnmarried 
girls  do  not  often  waltz.  Her  conversation  is  carried  on  with 
hlnshing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes ;  and  no  promenading  the 
rooms  after  the  dance — when  whispered  nothings  are  exchanged 
or  soft  glances  shot  at  yon  hy  the  fair  Parthian  hanging  on  yonr 
arm — is  permitted  hy  French  etiquette.  The  yonng  girl  wonld 
"  compromise  "  herself,  who  tried  these. 

As  for  riding  or  walking  alone  with  a  man,  married  or  nn- 
married, unless  a  very  old  one,  the  French  girl  wonld  just  as 
soon  dream  of  letting  him  kiss  her;  and,  in  fact,  wonld  consider 
the  one  as  improper  as  the  other.  And,  oh,  my  fair  young 
countrywomen  !  who,  in  your  fearless  freedom,  under  our 
widely-different  system,  open  yonr  eyes  in  wonder  at  the 
"  pruderies  "  of  your  French  sisters,  and  eiyoy  the  privileges 
which  they  deny  themselves  in  this  regard — reflect  a  little  on 
the  matter,  and  you  will  find  that  their  plan  is  the.  wiser  of  the 
two,  giving  a  woman  a  longer  reign  and  a  stronger  influence, 
hoth  in  society  and  by  the  home-hearth,  the  two  spheres  in 
which  she  shines  the  most. 


SKETCHES  OP  EARLY  LIFE  IN  BOSTON. 

No.  V. 

HOW  THET  MANAGBD   POLITIOAI.  AVFAIBS  IK  BOSTON. 

THE  charter,  under  which  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Oompany 
^  existed,  gave  them  authority  to  elect  freemen,  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  assistants,  and  other  officers,  to  hold  and  de- 
fend the  soil  of  which  they  were  possessed,  against  assailanii, 
and  to  enact  such  statutes  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
colony  as  might  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  their  amenability  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  Government,  remained  intact :  It^ally, 
they  had  no  more  power  to  establish  an  independent  com- 
munion and  demand  conformity  to  its  doctrines  and  usages, 
than  they  would  have  had  if  they  had  never  left  the  shores  of 
Brit<un.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  tacit 
nnderstanding  that,  living  as  they  did  in  such  a  remote  region 
of  the  earth,  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  very  much  as  they 
pleased;  at  any  rate,  it  was  in  their  favor  that  it  wonld  re- 
quire a  long  arm  for  the  government  at  home  to  reach  them. 

During  the  first  four  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston, 
there  was  no  repretentatine  assembly,  but  all  the  freemen  of 
the  colony  came  together  for  the  election  of  the  governor  and 
other  officers,  and  the  discharge  of  the  general  duties  of  legisla- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  population  had  become  numerous,  this 
^ure  democracy,  of  course,  ceased  to  he  practicable,  and  the 
principle  of  representation  was  adopted.  At  first,  all  male 
adults  were  recognized  as  freemen,  and  as  endowed  with  equal 
rights;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  were  persons  of  various  opinions 
and  diflTerent  forms  of  religious  belief,  scattered  about  in  the  sev- 
eral towns,  as  well  as  in  Boston  itself,  it  was  thought  expedient, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  to  confine  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
to  those  only  who  were  member*  of  the  churches  ;  and,  thence- 
forth, no  one  was  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office  unless  he  were 
a  communicant  "  in  good  and  regular  standing." 

Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  *'  Bloody  Tenet,  washed  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb,"  which  was  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  religious  persecution,  alludes  to  this  restric- 
tion in  these  mild  terms:  "The  magistrates  and  other  members 
of  the  General  Court,  upon  intelligence  of  some  episcopal  and 
malignant  practices  against  the  country,  made  an  order  of  court 
to  take  trial  of  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  not  'by  impoiing  upon 
ihern,  but  by  offering  to  them,  an  oath  of  fidelity,  that,  in  case 
any  should  reftise  to  take  it,  they  might  not  betrust  them  with 
place  of  public  charge  and  command." 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  after  this,  if  we  find  the  General 
Oonrt  to  be  a  little  exclusive  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

This  body  combined  in  itself  all  the  prerogatives  which  are 


now  distributed  among  various  branches  of  civil  and  ecdesi- 
astical  government :  it  made  the  laws  and  interpreted  than ; 
and  it  arraigned  criminals,  tried,  and  sentenced  them. 

The  range  of  its  functions  was  marvellous.  It  dcdded 
questions  of  oharch  polity,  determined  the  validity  of  sacra- 
ments, and  settled  points  of  theological  casuistry ;  it  regulated 
the  details  of  domestic  economy,  told  men  what  they  sboold 
eat,  and  how  much  they  might  drink ;  it  was  the  arbiter  of 
fashion,  as  well  as  the  conservator  of  morals,  prescribed  the 
width  of  sleeves,  the  size  of  wigs,  the  degree  of  fineness  ia 
lace,  and  the  length  of  hair  wliioh  one  should  allow  to  grow 
upon  his  head ;  it  watched  over  the  private  as  well  as  the  pob- 
lie  talk  of  men  and  women,  and  took  most  vigorous  measures 
to  restrain  the  garrulity  of  the  latter ;  it  forbade  the  coneootion 
of  healing  drinks  and  the  spreading  of  plasters  by  female  hands, 
as  well  as  unlicensed  freedom  of  speech  ;  it  called  to  its  bar 
those  who  lived  idly,  as  well  as  those  who  lived  viciously;  it 
prohibited  travel  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  colony,  withont 
special  leave ;  and  it  did  some  other  things  which  we  are  not 
content  to  pass  over  in  this  summary  way,  because  they  have 
certain  peculiar  features,  so  characterisfio  of  the  times  as  to 
demand  special  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  performance  which  they  ever  UnA 
in  hand  was  the  summoning  before  them  of  a  body  of  Indimi, 
to  be  catechized  as  to  their  willingness  to  keep  the  ten  com- 
mandments. The  replies  of  these  old  heathen  to  the  varioni 
questions  propounded  sometimes  evinoe  not  a  little  shrewdnees 
mingled  with  simplicity.  When  inquired  of  as  to  the  wonbip 
of  God,  they  answered :  "  We  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of 
the  English,  beoanse  we  see  He  doth  better  to  the  English  thai 
other  gods  do  to  others."  When  asked  if  they  would  abstain 
from  profane  swearing,  they  said,  naively :  "  We  do  not  know 
what  swearing  is."  A  promise  being  exacted  of  them  not  to 
do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  replied  :  "  That  is  easy 
for  us,  who  have  not  much  to  do  on  any  day,  and  we  will  take 
this  care  on  that  day." 

The  hardest  act  of  legislation  ever  perpetrated  by  this  oonrt 
was  the  passage  of  an  act,  providing  that  any  man  might  bring 
a  rebellions  son  before  the  magistrate,  and,  npon  the  statement 
of  his  continued  obduracy,  provided  the  boy  had  attuned  s 
certain  age,  demand  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  carried  into 
execution ;  it  was  probably  enacted  mainly  with  a  view  to  its 
moral  effect  upon  unruly  boys,  in  restraining  them  from  ill- 
behavior. 

In  1632  we  find  the  following  somewhat  startling  entry  in 
the  records  of  the  court :  "  Ordered,  that  PWlip  Swadden  shall 
be  whipped  for  running  away  from  his  master,  intending  to  go 
to  Virginia.''''  If  Philip  Swadden  was  an  African,  Virginia 
wonld  seem  to  have  been  a  singular  place  of  refage ;  but  he 
was  probably  a  white  apprentice  who  had  sold  himself  into 
service  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  as  was  often  done  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  pay  for  his  passage  to  America.  Two  yean 
after  this  Richard  Coker  was  whipped  for  enticing  servants  to 
run  away ;  and,  in  1686,  the  following  stringent  "  fugitive  slave 
bill "  was  passed :  "  It  is  ordered  that,  whensoever  any  serrsnts 
shall  run  from  their  masters,  it  shall  be  lawfril  for  the  next 
magistrate  to  press  men,  or  boats,  or  pinnaces,  at  the  pnblic 
charge,  to  pursue  such  persons  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  bring 
them  back  by  force  of  arms." 

We  find,  moreover,  that  any  person,  white  or  black,  was 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  for  at  least  a  limited  period,  if 
guilty  of  what  the  court  might  please  to  consider  "iD  and  in- 
solent carriage ;  "  and,  in  order  to  secure,  the  prompt  payment 
of  taxes,  it  is  ordered  "  that  the  bodies  of  delinquents  may  be 
sold  for  fines  or  rates  remaining  unpaid." 

In  1641  it  was  ftarther  "ordered,  that  if  any  aervants  es- 
caped to  the  Indians,  and  were  not  sent  back,  as  many  Indians 
ahonld  he  seized  and  e<^tinated  in  their  place." 
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It  was  not  vntil  the  year  1645  tlMt  any  negroes  wer6  brought 
from  Africa  to  be  sold  in  the  market  as  slaves.  In  the  follow- 
iog  year  the  ooart  enacted  that  "  it  waa  boaad,  by  the  first  op- 
portunity, to  bear  witness  against  the  heinous  and  crying  sin 
et'  aan-stealiag,  as  also  to  prescribe  such  timely  redress  for 
what  was  past,  and  sach  a  law  for  the  fotare,  as  might  suflS- 
ciently  deter  all  others  belonging  to  the  colony  to  have  to  do  in 
sDch  rile  and  most  odious  oonrses."  There  is  no  further  men- 
tion of  this  subject  in  the  statutes  nntil  1703,  when  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  owners  of  slaves  from  setting  them  at  liberty 
without  becoming  responsible,  to  the  country  for  all  charge 
about  them,  and  prohibiting  them  from  being  abroad  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  is  edifying  to  find,  in  the  early  records  of  the  court,  a 
dispceition  manifested  to  eaconrage  anatomical  science,  as  is 
evinced  by  a  law  giving  students  of  medicine  liberty  "  to  anat- 
omize once  in  fbnr  years  some  malefactor,  in  case  there  be 
gacli  as  the  ooort  shall  allow  of."  In  the  instance  of  a  male- 
fia«tor's  not  turning  up  as  often  as  once  in  four  years,  the  cause 
of  science  must  have  been  likely  to  suffer ;  wid,  with  medical 
men,  a  peculiar  interest  was  probably  felt  in  the  statistics  of 
crime. 

It  is  an  abrupt  and  painful  transition  to  pass  from  this  to  the 
subject  of  matrimony ;  but,  in  the  same  counection,  we  find  it 
stated  that,  a  great  marriage  being  held  in  Boston,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard was  procured  to  preach  on  the  occasion,  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  future,  lest 
"  it  should  bring  in  the  English  custom  of  ministen  performing 
the  8<^eranity  of  marriage,  which  sermons  at  such  times  might 
indoee." 

We  are  farther  informed  that  Glovernor  BeUingham,  at  his 
Aocond  marriage,  dispensed  with  the  interference  of  any  other 
official,  and  married  himself. 

Id  1643  paper  had  become  so  costly  a  luxury  as  to  lead  to  the 
order  that,  in  elections  hereafter,  "  the  freemen  shaU  use  In- 
dian-beans instead  of  paper ;  the  white  beans  to  manifest  elec- 
tion, the  black  for  blanks ;  "  with  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  put- 
ting in  more  than  one  bean  at  a  time. 

In  a  very  literal  sense,  politicians  might  thus  be  said  to  feel 
the  ■pnlst  of  their  constituents. 

One  more  specimen  of  the  le^lation  of  the  times,  and  we 
hare  done :  "  Ordered,  that  a  fine  of  eleven  shillings  and  six 
pence  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  person  who  interrupts  an- 
other when  speaking  in  public." 

If  the  settlers  of  Boston  had  been  wise  enon^  to  bring 
over  a  lawyer  or  two  with  them,  it  might,  upon  the  whole, 
have  been  a  blesnng  to  the  community.  A  little  legal  sMU 
would  have  given  to  the  legislation  of  this  period  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect;  the  proper  distinction  between  that  which  falls 
within  the  province  of  civU  law  and  those  matters  that  pertain 
to  one's  private  conscience  might  tben  have  been  observed, 
and  a  more  equitable  justice  distributed  through  society.  .But 
it  was  not  until  1638  that  any  member  of  this  profession  found 
his  way  there,  and  four  years'  experience  in  Boston  was  enough 
for  him,  when  he  returned  home  to  England.  It  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  policy  of  the  magistrates  and  the  elders  of  the 
churches  that  there  should  bo  any  third  party  to  interpose  be- 
tween them  and  criminals,  or  to  give  advice  in  regard  either  to 
the  validity  of  their  laws  or  the  modes  in  which  they  were  to 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Tlie  assaults  upon  lawyers  from  the  pulpit  were  made  in  the 
loitiest  style  of  ecclesiastical  vituperation.  The  abhorrence  of 
this  profession  was  not  confined  to  Puritans  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic — good  Mr.  John  Rogers,  the  distinguished  martyr,  with 
a  large  £unily,  speaks  in  a  sermon  of  "  the  incredible  wicked- 


ness of  that  profes^on,  their  guiltiness  of  all  manner  of  sins 
which  the  nation  lies  under — as  blood,  theil,  oppression,  iiyns- 
tice,  coutentaons,  hatred,  oozesiage,  and  fraud  \  rebellion,  lying, 
peijury,  m»d  vihat  iwt." — See  Discourse,  Mititled  "  Heavenly 
Nymph!" 

It  was  very  much  in  the  same  style  that  preachers,  in  and 
aboint  the  town  of  Boston,  handled  the  lawyers;  so  that,  for 
more  than  a  century,  it  was  liardly  considered  as  an  employ- 
ment in  which  any  respectable  person  could  be  expected  to  en- 
gage. If  Mr.  "Webster  or  Mr.  Choate  had  lived  in  tiiose  days 
they  would  never  have  been  appointed  to  deUver  public  eulo- 
gies, or  ma^e  "  forefather-orations." 

There  are  some  imjMrtant  lessons  taught  by  tbe  legislation 
which  we  have  now  reviewed,  that  may  be  timely.  The  ex- 
periment was  fairly  tried,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  to 
regulate  public  and  private  morals  'by  laib,  and  also  to  secure 
uniformity  of  b^ef  and  c^inion,  through  the  same  process. 
What  was  the  result  ?  Of  certain  ttyUg  of  crime  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  common  decency  forbids  us  to  speak.  As 
it  req)ects  the  ordinary  forms  of  vice,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  records  forces  upon  ns  the  conclusion  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  the  amount  of  crime  was  much  greater  then 
than  it  is  in  Massachusetts  to-day. 

The  experiment  was  on  utter  failure.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  very  saintly  men  in  the  community ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  worse  men  than  we  ever  hear  of  in 
modem  days.  There  was  very  little  gayety ;  but  there  were 
forms  of  mn  practised  which  the  tongue  would  be  defiled  by 
uttering. 

The  attempt  to  enforce  tmiformity  of  belief  by  law  resulted, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  aggravating  the  evil  which  it 
sought  to  cnre.  The  list  of  damnable  heresies,  from  time  to 
time  set  forth,  was  truly  formidable.  "  That  whidt  hath  been, 
it  is  that  which  shall  bo ;.  and  there  is  no  new  thing  imder  the 
Bun." 


WHAT  THEY  THOUGHT  IN  THE  AUGUSTAN 

AGE. 

Bt  W.  E.  H.  Lbokt. 

IT  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  ordinary  man,  who  is  little  conversant 
with  tbe  writings  of  the  past,  and  who  unconsciously  transfers 
to  other  ages  tbe  critical  spirit  of  his  own,  to  realize  the  fact  that 
histories  of  tbe  most  grotesqaely  extravagant  nature  could,  during  the 
space  of  many  centuries,  be  continually  propounded  without  either 
provoking  the  smallest  question  or  possessing  the  smallest  truth. 

We  may,  however,  understand  something  of  this  credulity  when  we 
remember  the  diversion  of  the  ancient  mind  from  physical  science  to 
speculative  philosophy ;  the  want  of  the  many  checks  upon  error 
which  printing  affords ;  the  complete  absence  of  tiiat  habit  of  cau- 
tions, experimental  teseardi  which  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries  in- 
fused into  modem  philosophy-,  and,  in  Christian  times,  the  thecrfo- 
gical  notion  that  the  spirit  of  belief  is  a  virtue,  and  the  spirit  of 
skepticism  a  sin.  We  must  remember,  too,  that,  before  moi  had 
found  the  key  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — ^before  the 
false  theory  of  the  vortices,  or  the  true  theory  of  gravitation,  when 
the  multitude  of  apparently  capricious  phenomena  was  very  great — 
the  notion  that  the  world  was  governed  by  distinct  and  isolated  influ- 
ences was  that  which  appeared  most  probable  even  to  tbe  most 
ratioBal  intellect.  In  such  a  condition  of  knowledge — which  was  that 
of  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Rranan  empire — the  hypothesis 
of  universal  law  was  justly  regarded  as  a  rash  and  premature  gen- 
eralization. Every  inquirer  was  confronted  with  innumerable  phe- 
nomena that  were  deemed  plainly  miraculous. 

When  Lucretius  sought  to  banish  the  supernatural  from  the  universe, 
he  was  compelled  to  employ  much  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  explain, 
by  a  natural  law,  why  a  miraculous  fountain  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  hot  by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the  temperature  of 
wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Eclipses  were  supposed 
by  the  populace  to  foreshadow  calamity ;  but  the  Roman  soldiers  be- 
lieved that  by  beating  driuns  and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon's 
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disk  to  regtun  its  brightness.  In  obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  Em- 
peror Augustus  went  begging  money  tlirough  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
the  historian  who  records  the  act  himself  wrote  to  Pliny,  entreating 
the  postponement  of  a  trial  The  stroke  of  the  lightning  was  an 
augury,  and  its  menace  was  directed  especially  against  the  great,  who 
-cowered  in  abject  terror  during  a  thunder-storm.  Augustus  used  to 
^ard  himself  against  thunder  by  wearing  the  skin  of  a  sea-calf, 
'niwrius,  who  professed  to  be  a  complete  freethinker,  had  greater 
faith  in  laurel-leaves.  Caligula  was  accustomed,  during  a  thunder- 
storm, to  creep  beneath  his  bed.  During  the  games  in  honor  of  Julius 
Giesar,  a  comet  appearing  for  seven  days  in  the  sky,  the  people  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  soul  of  the  dead,  and  a  temple  was  erected  in  its 
honor.  Sometimes  we  And  this  credulity  broken  by  curioos  incon- 
sistencies of  belief,  or  semi-rationalistic  explanations.  IJivy,  who 
relates  with  perfect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed,  never- 
theless, that  the  more  prodigies  are  believed,  the  more  they  are 
announced.  Those  who  admitted  most  fully  the  reality  of  the  oracles 
occasionally  represented  them  as  natural,  contending  that  a  prophetic 
faculty  was  innate  in  all  men,  though  dormant  in  most ;  that  it  might 
be  quickened  into  action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and  ascetic  life,  or  in  the 
prostration  that  precedes  death,  or  in  the  delirium  produced  by  cer- 
tain vapors ;  and  they  added,  that  the  gradual  enfeebling  of  the  last 
was  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  oracles.  Earthquakes  were  be- 
lieved to  result  from  supernatural  interpositions,  and  to  call  for  ex- 
piatory sacrifices,  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  direct  natural  ante- 
cedents. The  Greeks  believed  that  they  were  caused  by  subterranean 
waters,  and  they  accordingly  sacrificed  to  Poseidon.  The  Romans 
were  uncertain  as  to  their  physical  antecedents,  and  therefore  in- 
scribed no  name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  attributed  them  to  the  strugglings  of  the  dead.  Pliny,  after  a 
long  discussion,  decided  that  they  were  produced  by  air  forcing  itself 
through  fissures  of  the  earth,  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to  assert 
that  they  are  invariably  the  precursors  of  calamity.  The  same  writer, 
having  recounted  the  triumphs  of  astronomers  in  predicting  and  ei- 
pUuning  eclipses,  bursts  into  an  eloquent  apostrophe  to  those  great 
men  who  had  thus  reclaimed  man  from  Uie  dominion  of  superstition, 
and  in  high  and  enthusiastic  terms  urges  them  to  pursue  still  further 
thdr  labor  in  breaking  the  thraldom  of  ignorance.  A  few  chapters 
later  he  professes  his  unhesitating  belief  in  the  ominous  character  of 
comets.  The  notions,  too,  of  magio  and  astrology,  were  detached 
from  all  theological  belief,  and  ndght  be  found  among  many  who  were 
absolute  atheists. 

These  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  fully  the  Roman 
soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  miraculous  histories,  even  after 
the  writings  of  CScero  and  Seneca,  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Augustus 
and  the  Antonines.  The  feebleness  of  the  uncultivated  mind,  wliich 
cannot  rise  above  material  conceptions,  had  indeed  passed  away ;  the 
legends  of  the  popnlar  theology  had  lost  all  power  over  the  educated; 
but  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  science  and 
-of  inductive  reasoning  remained.  The  facility  of  belief  that  was 
manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  even  on  matters  that 
were  not  deemed  supernatural,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  works. 

Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples,  that  great  naturalist  whom  I  have  so 
often  cited  (Pliny)  tells  us  with  the  utmost  gravity  how  tiie  fiercest  lion 
trembles  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  how  elephants  celebrate  their  religious 
ceremonies ;  how  the  stag  draws  serpents  by  its  breath  from  their  holes, 
and  then  tramples  them  to  death ;  how  the  salamander  is  so  deadly  that 
the  food  cooked  in  water,  or  the  firnit  grown  on  trees  it  has  touched,  is 
fatal  to  man ;  how,  when  a  ship  is  flying  before  so  fierce  a  tempest 
that  no  anchors  or  chains  can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or  echinus 
fastens  on  its  keel,  it  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and  remains  motionless 
and  rooted  among  the  waves.  On  matters  that  would  appear  the 
most  easily  verified,  he  is  equally  confident  Thus,  the  human  saliva, 
he  assures  us,  has  many  mysterious  properties.  If  a  man,  especially 
when  fasting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  serpent,  it  is  said  that  the 
animal  speedily  dies.  It  is  certain  that  to  anoint  the  eyes  with  spittle 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  ophthalmia.  If  a  pugilist,  having  struck 
his  adversary,  spits  into  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly 
ceases.  If  he  spits  into  his  hand  before  striking,  the  blow  is  the 
more  severe.  Aristotle,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  Greece,  had  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  on  the  sea-shore  no  animal  ever 
dies  except  during  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Several  centuries  later, 
Pliny,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  an  empire  that  was  washed  by  many 


tidal  seas,  directed  his  attention  to  this  statement  He  declared  thit, 
after  oarefU  observations  which  had  been  made  in  Gaul,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  inaccurate,  for  what  Aristotle  stated  of  all  animals  was  in 
fact  only  true  of  man. 


SCENE  AT  THE  HOLT  SEPULCHRE. 

BUT  my  Copt  guide  came  across  me  in  my  hiding-place,  tad 
thinking,  doubtless,  that  one  could  be  learning  nothing  of  Jera- 
salem  in  a  dark  caf£,  he  insisted  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  tiie 
HOLT  8EFDLCBBB,  where  a  grand  mass  was  on  the  point  of  being  fa- 
formed.  Passing  through  the  narrow  streets  again,  I  entered  into  u 
open  court,  from  the  busiest  parts  of  the  bazaar,  and  found  the  tre- 
nues  lined  with  pretty  Syrian  women,  who  offered  for  sale  oUre-vood 
rosaries  and  crosses,  shells  from  the  Dead  Sea,  oak  of  Mamre,  boies 
from  Hebron,  carved  relics  from  the  grotto  at  Bethlehem,  and,  inftie, 
souvenirs  firom  every  holy  spot  in  Palestine ;  but  I  soon  forgot  their 
clamors,  at  the  strange  sight  of  the  Turkish  guard,  as  I  turned  m 
angle  directly,  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  Sepulchre.  Id  the  rcoeai 
were,  at  least,  fifty  soldiers,  heavily  armed  with  great  pistols  ud 
curved  sabres ;  some  were  lolling  on  mats,  listening  to  tales  of  lore 
and  war,  others  were  smoking  and  talking ;  but  all  this  cUnking  of 
sabres,  and  gleaming  of  atagans,  grated  harshly  on  my  most  ucrtd 
pilgrim  dreamings ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  these  guards  of  Tnrki 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  Christians  from  cutting  each  otber*! 
throats.  It  is,  alas,  too  true !  A  pilgrim  from  one  country  befieres 
the  pilgrim  from  another  to  be  a  Wbarian  and  a  cheat,  and  is  snre 
to  be  eternally  damned :  the  monk  of  Madrid  scowls  on  the  monk 
of  Gareb  as  on  a  man  who  is  hurrying  to  his  bed  of  everlasting  fire, 
and  the  feeling  between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  is  fraternal  com- 
pared with  the  bitterness  of  heart  in  which  a  Greek  bishop  speaks  of 
an  Armenian  fnar.  Nothing  but  shrugs  and  curses — in  a  (MIetn, 
not  a  Christian  spirit — that  men  meet  each  at  this  tomb :  listin  tn- 
counters  Copt ;  Greek,  Nestorian— each  asserts  that  the  other  is  ai 
intruder  into  the  Holy  House^their  salutations  are  scowls  of  hste, 
their  worship  is  a  scuffle.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  scarred  ne- 
groes and  hired  bashi-bazouks  despise  the  Christians,  and  call  them 
"  dogs,"  when  their  presence  is  daily  required  to  prevent  a  disgnoe- 
fill  fight  f  Let  me  give  you  an  example  :  The  Copts  are  worsbiiqjing 
before  the  shrine ;  long  before  they  have  finished  their  serrioe  of 
sixty  minutes,  the  Armenians  have  gathered  in  numbers  about  their 
choir — ^not  to  join  them  in  prayers,  but  to  hum  profane  airs,  to  hiss 
the  priests,  and  to  jabber,  jest,  and  snarl  at  their  rivals— /or  Ou  hm 
of  Chritt.  As  the  hour  draws,  near  for  the  first  party  to  cease,  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  conunence  to  crowd,  and  push  into  tbdr 
places — one  side  trying  to  stay  one  second  of  time  beyond  tbdr  right 
— the  other  endeavoring  to  dispossess  them  a  second  before  thej  tn 
bound  to  retire— to  steal  an  instant  from  the  false,  is  surdy  a  triumph 
for  the  true  church.  But  the  instant  these  priests  and  worshippers 
come  to  blows — an  afiSur  of  candles,  crooks,  and  crucifixes — the  Turk- 
ish, guard  is  amongst  them,  and  the  ferodous  rivals  complete  their 
services  under  the  protection  of  a  line  of  Moslem  matchlockt. 
" AUak^lr Allah /  7%en  it  no  Chd  hut  God,  and  Mohamnud  uBa 
prophet  I "  The  Christians  cry  out :  "  Why  has  our  ark  been  taken 
from  us  ?  Is  tiie  Turk  a  better  guard  for  the  Tomb  of  Christ  thu 
the  \azarene?"  The  facts  answer.  Under  the  Moslem  rule,  each 
and  every  trii)e  or  people  of  the  earth  can  come  ih  whatever  tongue  or 
ritual  they  may  use,  and  ofiier  praises  to  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
How,  under  Christian  rule  ?  Would  the  Russian  divide  his  privilege 
with  a  Frank  1  Would  the  Greek  kneel  with  the  Copt  ?  The  Ameri- 
can Methodist  with  the  Spanish  Catholic  f  No.  The  vices  of  jealousy 
and  hatred,  bom  in  the  pride  of  creed,  show  themselves  too  plainly 
here,  where,  above  all  places  on  the  earth,  the  hearts  of  men  should  be 
full  of  charity  and  love. 

CONSOLATIONS    FOR   MISGOVERNED    NEW- 
YORKERS. 

THERE  is  a  great  complaint  of  the  burden  of  life  in  oor 
metropolis.  What  between  crashing  taxes,  exorbitant 
rents,  municipal  corruptions,  thwartings  of  justice,  discomfort 
of  travel,  brutality  to  animals,  venality  of  politicians,  and  tb( 
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general  insecority  of  life  and  property,  there  seems  much  occa- 
(ion  for  discouragement.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  dwell  too  much  upon  these  things,  we  shall  form  a  very  low 
eetimate  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live.  We  have, 
however,  found  a  partial  corrective  of  the  depressing  effect  of 
reading  our  daily  newspapers,  and  which  even  affords  a  kind 
of  dismal  satisfaction  in  their  pemsal :  it  is  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  other  states  of  society,  which,  we  may  fairly  assnme, 
are  altogether  worse.  We  have  jnst  reused  our  spirits  by  dip- 
ping into  some  descriptions  of  social  experience  in  South 
AMca,  and  are  half  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  little  sneaking 
jubilation  at  the  better  state  of  things  around  us. 

Three  or  four  travellers,  of  irrepressible  enterprise,  have  re- 
cently been  exploring  the  Cannibal  Caverns  of  the  Transgariep 
country,  and  give  us  some  consolatory  accounts  of  what  they 
found  there.  Mr.  James  Henry  Bowker,  in  the  last  AntTiropo- 
h^ieal  Emitic,  describes  what  he  discovered  in  the  mounttuns 
near  Thaba  Bosigo,  as  follows : 

"  On  turning  to  the  right  of  this  ledge  the  scene  opened  out  in 
all  its  gruidenr ;  and  certainly,  in  all  my  life  and  wanderings,  I  have 
never  beheld  a  more  savage-looking  place.  The  cavern  is  formed 
by  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  its  entrance,  a  long,  nigged  natural 
arch,  extends  along  the  whole  face  of  the  cavern,  or  nearly  so,  which 
is  in  length  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  and  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred.  The  roof  of  this  place,  which  is  lofty  and  arched, 
is  blackened  with  the  smoke  and  soot  of  the  fires  of  the  savages  who 
fonnerly  inhabited  it,  and  its  floor,  strewn  with  the  remains  of  what 
they  had  left  there,  consisted  of  heaps  of  human  bones,  piled  up  to- 
gether or  scattered  about  at  random  in  the  cavern,  and  from  thence, 
doira  the  sloping  face  of  the  rock,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
clefts  and  small  level  spots  were  white  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
hnman  bdngs ;  skulls  especially  were  very  numerous,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  those  of  children  and  young  persons.  These  remains  told  too 
true  a  tale  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  bad  been  used,  for  they  were 
hacked  and  cut  to  pieces  with  what  appeared  to  have  been  either  blunt 
axes  or  sharpened  stones ;  the  marrow-bones  were  split  into  small 
pieces,  the  rounded  joints  alone  being  left  unbroken.  Only  a  very  few 
of  these  bones  were  charred  by  fire,  showing  that  the  prevailing  taste 
had  been  for  boiled  rather  than  roast  meat 

"Tou  may  guess  the  feelings  with  which  I  wandered  about  this 
gloomy  sepulchre,  and  examined  its  various  places  of  interest.  One 
spot  was  pointed  out  to  me,  with  rough,  irregular  steps,  leading  up 
into  the  interior  of  the  cavern  to  a  gloomy-looking  natural  gallery, 
and  in  this  place,  I  was  informed,  were  stowed  away  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  not  required  for  immediate  consumption.  From  this 
place  it  was  impossible  to  escape  without  passing  through  the  middle 
of  the  cavern,  which  they  could  not  do  without  being  detected. 

"Horrible  as  all  this  must  appear,  there  might  be  some  excuse  made 
for  savages,  driven  by  famine  to  extreme  hunger,  for  capturing  and 
derooring  their  enemies ;  but  with  these  people  it  was  totally  diBecent, 
for  they  were  inhabiting  a  fine  agricultural  tract  of  country,  which  also 
abounded  in  game ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  were  not  con- 
tented with  hunting  and  feeding  upon  their  enemies,  but  preyed  much 
upon  each  other  also,  for  many  of  their  captures  were  made  from 
among  the  people  of  their  own  tribe ;  and,  even  worse  than  this,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  many  of  their  own  wives  and  children  became  the 
victims  of  this  horrible  practice.  If  a  wife  proved  lazy,  or  quarrelsome, 
she  was  speedily  disposed  of.  (This  is  very  comforting,  after  a  dol- 
orous speech  on  the  horrible  oppreadons  to  which  the  women  of  our 
country  are  subjected.)  A  crying  baby  would  in  like  manner  be 
sOenced,  and  any  member  of  the  community  showing  signs  of  sick- 
ness, or  bodily  infirmity,  would  not  be  allowed  to  linger  or  to  fall  off 
in  condition.  Such  were  the  horrible  practices  of  this  degraded 
people,  and  although  it  is  now  commonly  reported  that  they  have  for 
many  years  entirely  given  up  this  diabolical  way  of  living,  I  saw,  while 
St  the  cavern,  unmistakable  eridence  that  the  custom  has  not  been 
altogether  abandoned. 

"  There  are  still  a  good  many  of  the  old  cannibals  in  existence.'  On 
the  day  that  we  visited  the  cavern,  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  them, 
who  is  now  living  not  very  far  from  his  former  dwelling-place.  He  is 
a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  (not  to  speak  from  prqudioe) 
one  of  the  meet  God-Ioet  looking  ru£Sans  that  I  have  ever  beheld  in  all 
my  life.    There  is  one  little  episode  connected  with  his  life  that  I  may 
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as  well  relate.  In  former  days,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  re- 
siding in  the  cavern,  he  captured,  during  one  of  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions, three  young  women,  and  from  these  he  selected  the  best-looking 
as  a  partner  for  life — ^the  other  two  went  to  stock  the  larder.  This 
union,  notwithstanding  the  strange  circumstances  atten^ng  it,  proved 
to  be  a  happy  one,  the  lady  soon  reconciling  herself  to  her  new  mode 
of  living,  and  settling  quietly  down  in  the  cavern,  where  I  was  shown 
the  comer  which  she  and  her  husband  formerly  occupied ;  and  her  son, 
a  fine  strapping  youth,  brought  us  some  milk  on  the  day  on  which  we 
visited  the  caverns. 

"  At  one  of  these  caverns  we  met  with  an  old  savage,  who  told  us 
that  he  had  formerly  been  at  the  cooking  of  abbut  thirty  people, 
when  cannibalism  was  still  in  vogue,  and  he  seemed  greatly  to  regret 

that— 

'The  bigots  of  this  iron  time 
Had  called  Us  harmleta  Ufe  a  crime.' 

for  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  objections  raised  to  their  former  mode 
of  living  were  unreasonable  and  uncalled-for. 

"  While  we  were  at  this  place  we  heard  rather  a  curious  anecdote; 
it  is  as  follows : 

"  Many  years  ago,  during  one  of  the  raids  made  by  the  cannibals, 
several  individuals  were  captured  and  brought  into  the  cavern,  and 
among  them  was  a  young  girl  of  great  personal  attractions.  After 
much  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  her  life  was  spared,  and 
she  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the  cannibals.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed  the  father  of  this  girl  received  information  that  she  was  still 
alive,  but  detained  in  the  cavern ;  upon  hearing  which  he  sought  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  missionaries  residing  in  those  regions,  and  together 
they  proceeded  to  the  cavern,  where  they  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  girl's  return  to  her  home,  the  father  paying  six  oxen  as 
ransom  for  his  daughter.  But  she  had  not  been  very  long  at  home 
before  she  again  disappeared,  and,  upon  inquiry  being  made,  it  was 
found  that  she  had,  of  her  own  free  will,  returned  to  her  friends  in  the 
cavern ;  strange  to  say,  preferring  their  mode  of  living  to  that  of  her 
father,  who  was  not  a  cannibal. 

"  There  is  another  anecdote  told  of  these  people,  which  I  will  also 
relate,  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  their  manners  and  customs,  and  to 
show  how  lightly  they  r^arded  human  life : 

"  In  former  times,  when  lions  were  plentiful  in  these  r^ons,  they 
would  occasionally  (like  the  inhabitants  of  the  caverns)  choose  the 
flesh  of  hnman  game  in  preference  to  that  of  wild  animals,  becoming 
exceedingly  troublesome  in  their  nightly  ravages  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  caverns,  seizing  and  devouring  many  of  them.  To  rid  themselves 
of  the  lions,  these  people  constructed  stone-traps,  and  (shocking  to 
relate)  these  stone-traps  were  baited  with  young  children,  whose  sad 
wailings  attracted  the  lions  to  the  spot,  nben  they  would  be  taken  in 
the  snare,  and  the  life  of  the  child  sacrificed." 

These  people,  it  seems,  furthermore,  attempt  to  make  out  a 
case  in  defence  of  their  practices ;  but  the  ethics  of  cannibalism 
are  not  inspiriting  as  matters  of  contemplation,  any  more  than 
the  ethics  of  our  politicians  at  home.  Indeed,  at  bottom,  there 
is  more  similarity  between  them  than  one  would  at  first  suspect, 
as  they  both  resolve  themselves  into  a  very  onscmpnlous  self- 
interest. 

PUBLIC  PARKS. 

"■^rOTHING  in  London  produces  a  deeper  impression  upon 
-LN  the  stranger  than  the  extent  of  its  country-element.  Its 
half-dozen  principal  parks  embrace  some  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  ground  covered  with  trees  and  lakes,  so  that  one  may  walk 
three  or  four  miles  through  the  town,  through  the  chain  of 
parks,  and  hardly  be  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  tho 
English  metropolis. 

For  the  existence  of  these  parks,  however,  the  English  have 
to  thank  the  old  monarchy,  as  they  were  originally  palace 
gronnds  reserved  by  the  crown,  and  which  have  only  been 
opened  to  the  people,  and  virtually  made  over  to  their  use, 
with  the  decline  of  royalty  and  the  progress  of  democracy 
during  the  present  century.  The  public  at  last  gain  the  bene- 
fits, although  that  was  far  from  the  original  intention. 

New  York,  too,  has  ita  great  park,  the  pride  and  pleasure 
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of  Ks  citizens.  The  whole  island  npon  which  it  stands  was 
bargained  away,  less  than  two  Inindred  and  fifty  years  ago,  for 
twenty-four  dollars ;  and,  althongh  a  mere  child  in  years  com- 
pared with  London,  and  not  half  as  large,  she  has  nevertheless, 
within  a  dozen  years,  pnrchased  and  beautified  a  tract  of  eight 
hnndred  and  sixty-two  acres ;  and  she  enjoys  it,  not  by  royal 
grace,  but  by  the  appreciation  and  resolve  of  the  people. 
Brooklyn,  also,  has  laid  out  magnificent  grounds,  and  will  soon 
rival  New  York  in  the  extent  and  elaboration  of  its  landscape 
display ;  while  most  of  tbe  other  leading  towns  of  the  nnite(^ 
States  are  planning  or  exeeutiag  mmilar  designs.  Thus  tbe 
work  which  was  at  first  done  blindly,  and  for  mere  kingly  os- 
tentation, is  now  done  intelligently,  and  with  entire  reference 
to  its  manifold  advantages  to  the  community. 

Chicago,  of  course,  is  not  behind  in  this  sort  of  mnnicipal 
enterprise.  Although  a  city  of  yesterday,  and  crowded  with  a 
population  that  "  carries  mwe  steam,"  perhaps,  than  any  other 
npon  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  are,  nevertheless,  not  witbont 
a  feeling  for  the  sestbetic  side  of  things,  and  a  far-sighted  vision 
for  the  prospective  interests  of  their  rapidly-spreading  city. 
As  might  be  expected,  too,  from  so  practical  a  people,  they  are 
alive  to  the  direct  ntilities  of  the  subject,  and  seem  to  have 
reached  a  thorough  consciousness  of  the  special  and  urgent  re- 
quirements of  their  dty. 

The  most  compendious  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  to  large 
towns,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  6.  H.  Ranch,  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent and  Registrar  <^  Vital  Statistics  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper 
read  before  its  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  discusses,  in  a  very 
lucid  and  instmcttTO  manner,  the  inflnoaee  of  public  parks 
upon  the  moral,  phymcal,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  large  cities.  After  a  brief  account  of  tbe  parks  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  world,  the  writer  goes  more  fully  into 
the  question  as  it  affects  the  crtizens  of  bis  own  town,  and  pre- 
sents many  interesting  facts  regarding  its  situation  and  physical 
relations.  Located  on  the  sontbwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  land  that  stretches  back  from  it  is  almost  as  flat  and  low  as 
the  lake  itself.  The  average  elevation  for  five  miles  around  is 
but  twelve  feet  above  the  water-level,  while  a  large  portion  of 
the  ground  is  depressed  and  swampy,  with  but  little  drainage. 
The  land  upon  which  tbe  city  stands  is  the  ancient  bed  of  tbe 
lake  (which  .has  receded  far  below  its  former  level),  and  con- 
rists  of  sand-banks,  clay-beds,  and  vegetable  mould.  "  Such  a 
soil  must  necessarily  exercise  a  decided  influence  npon  the 
bealth  of  those  living  upon  it ;  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
character  of  the  beds  upon  which  tbe  houses  rest.  Sandy  soils 
absorb  and  retain  beat  much  longer ;  wbile  the  clay  and  hu- 
mus absorb  and  retain  but  slowly.  Sand  absorbs  and  retmns 
little  water ;  clay  twenty  times  more ;  and  humus,  or  surface- 
soil,  fifty  times  as  much  as  sand." 

From  the  flatness  of  the  region,  winds  have  an  unbroken 
sweep,  as  there  are  no  mountains,  hills,  or  forests  to  arrest 
them.  In  an  area  of  four  hnndred  square  miles  surrounding 
Chicago,  there  are  only  twenty  square  miles  thinly  covered  with 
timber.  But,  as  even  the  enterprise  of  Chicago  is  inadequate 
to  build  mountuns,  and  as  bills  also  are  excessively  expensive, 
the  city  has  but  one  way  left  to  protect  itself  against  its  special 
exposure,  and  that  is,  to  surround  itself  with  artificial  forests. 
Dr.  Ranch  discusses  with  much  ability,  and  with  admirable 
compression  of  statement,  the  relation  of  the  different  winds 
to  health  and  mortality,  the  sanitary  influence  of  trees  and  fo- 
liage, and  the  relations  of  climate  to  disease.  Another  aspect 
of  the  subject  to  which  he  draws  attention  is,  the  relation  of 
parks  to  mental  hygiene,  and  the  special  need  which  so  over- 
excited a  people  as  those  of  Chicago  have  for  every  kind  of 
recreation  and  diversion.    He  says : 

"We,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  community,  need  all 
possible  safeguards  against  over-work  to  be  thrown  around  us, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  the  creation  of  parka, 
that  wUl  be  on  ornament  to  the  city,  and  places  of  resort,  where 


an  may  e^joy  themselves  in  a  rational  and  beafthftil  maimer. 
We  need  porks  to  induce  oot-door  exercise,  and  for  the  plea». 
ant  influences  connected  with  them,  which  m«  bo  beneficial  t* 
our  over-worked  business  men,  to  dyspeptics,  to  those  idSictcd 
with  nervous  diseases,  and,  particularly,  to  the  coDsumptire. 

"  We  need  parks  for  our  school-children,  as  we  liars  no 
places  to  which  they  can  resort  for  out-of-door  |^y,  and  wberr 
they  csoi  obtain  healthfal  recreation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
limited  grounds  sarronnding  the  schootbooaes.  They  ean  ako 
be  made  use  of  as  the  nseons  of  instruction,  by  the  arboretoni, 
botanieal  coIIectioDS,  and  the  coUecttess  of  animals  that  an 
found  in  them. 

"The  moral  influence  of  parks  is  decided.  Man  is  broogbt 
in  contact  with  Nature — is  taken  away  from  the  artificial  eog- 
ditions  in  which  he  lives  in  cities ;  aad  sudi  associatioBB  exer- 
cise a  vast  influence  for  good.  In  the  Central  Paik,  oaly  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  arrests  have  been  made,  and  tbeee  oft 
trivial  character,  out  of  80,781,84T  vMten.  '  The  pec^e  «f 
Baltimore  have  been  their  own  ocnservators  of  the  parks.  Thej 
a^redate  aad  «i\joy  them,  and  they  preserve  thea.  The  ap- 
peal made  to  them  by  tbe  commission,  in  the  first  yes  of  th« 
parks,  has  been  most  fully  taA  himorably  r^poaded  to.'  W« 
'have  no  places  of  resort  on  holidayB.  By  creating  tbem,  w( 
take  many  away  fhmi  other  and  w<H«e  places,  and  tkas  do 
much  toward  niconraging  the  young  in  habits  of  sobiietj  oA 
temperance.  They  also  afford  a  field  for  the  exwdse  of  those 
robust  games  which  tend  so  mnch  to  the  devetopmmt  of  the 
physical  system." 

The  peculiar  circumstances  and  remarkable  history  of  Obi- 
cago  give  great  interest  to  its  experiments  and  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  subject  here  noticed. 


W 


TABLE-TALK 

TL  have  a  Tract  Society,  with  its  headquarters  in  Nav 
York,  and  its  agencies  of  oollectioa  and  disbibotiMi 
in  nearly  every  church  in  the  land.  It  is  American  in  nanx 
and  sc(^,  is  thoroughly  organised,  etAeots  money  is  vast 
amounts,  and  scatters  its  sheets  like  antunm  leaves,  llie 
American  Tract  Society  is  devoted  to  those  matters  that  affect 
the  interests  of  a  hereafter ;  and  this  is  welL 

But  has  not  the  time  come  for  the  organization  of  a  corre- 
sponding institution,  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  promo- 
tion of  the  immediate  interests  of  people  as  to  this  world  I 
There  seems  no  reason  to  the  contrary.  Admitting  the  traoB- 
cendant  importance  of  those  questions  that  concern  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race,  there  are  other  interests  which  are  nearly 
as  sacred  and  imperative  in  character.  Cert^nly  there  is  need 
of  every  eflScient  means  for  improving  the  material  condition 
of  people  here.  Error,  wrong,  and  suffering  abound,  and, 
while  we  have  no  Utopian  hopes  that  they  will  ever  be  entirely 
extirpated  from  the  earth,  their  partial  removal  we  know  to  be 
]>ossible  and  practicable.  But  it  is  neither  from  legislation  nor 
from  charity  that  amelioration  must  mainly  come.  It  is  fi^in 
that  enlightenment  which  shall  enable  theindividual  to  pntfbrth 
bis  own  powers  to  better  advantage  and  achieve  his  own  im- 
provement. It  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  to-day  as  it  was 
said  of  old,  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge" 
— not  for  lack  of  philanthropic  schemes,  or  legislative  enact- 
ments, or  charitable  bounty,  but  for  lack  of  that  living  knowl- 
edge which  men  can  use  for  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  daily  life- 

For  the  atUunment  of  this  end,  tract-agency  is  invaluable. 
Its  mode  of  influence  is  legitimate  and  powerful.  It  implies 
brevity  and  pungency  of  statement.  A  great  deal  can  be  anid 
in  four  pages  under  pressure,  while  the  little  messengers  (rf  ap- 
peal and  instruction  find  people  out  in  their  odd  moments  of  leis- 
ure to  read  and  think.  The  agency,  in  fact,  needs  no  vindication. 
Newspapers  do  something,  but  not  what  Is  wanted.  Theybsvt 
Interests  of  their  own  to  advance.    There  is  either  a  party  or 
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a  8ect  behind  them,  or  they  oater  to  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
get  a  sale.  The  traot  may  be  free  from  these  gnspicions,  and  re- 
ceived and  read  in  the  best  mood  to  get  its  benefit.  Schools 
are  good,  but  at  present  they  stop  short  of  their  highest  end. 
They  are  but  a  preparation  for  duties  and  opportunities  which 
lie  beyond ;  and  nothing  would  better  sapplement  their  short- 
comings, and  give  to  common  schools  their  best  effect,  than  the 
uride  dissemination  of  traota,  concisely  written,  authoritative 
in  character,  and  devoted  to  applied  knowledge.  Whether 
a  possible  scheme  or  not,  we  do  not  say ;  bat  nothing  would 
be  more  productive  of  solid  good  than  a  well-organized  Hu- 
manitarian Tract  Society. 


IL  Jules  Yerrean,  the  same  distinguished  naturalist  who, 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  South  African  and  Australian  ex- 
plorations, had  the  irreparable  misfortune  to  lose,  by  shipwreck, 
his  immense  collection  and  accompanying  manuscripts,  has  ob- 
served, in  the  habits  of  the  Thynnes  of  Australia,  the  following 
cnrioos  fact : 

The  malei  of  this  bymenopterons  insect  are  provided  with 
wingt;  the  females,  smaller,  have  none.  Nature  begins,  we 
see,  far  below  man,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  to  anticipate  the 
fickleness  of  the  stronger  sex  and  the  constancy  of  the  fairer. 
The  male  Thynne  is  not,  however,  to  be  reprobated  as  a  "gay 
deceiver."  He  may  be  seen  flying  off,  bearing  his  female  in  his 
arms,  or  in  what  are  arms  to  him,  and  holding  her  with  the 
most  delicate  care.  He  is  next  seen  placing  her  upon  the  flow- 
ers: alas!  there  is  no  happiness  without  its  perils,  and  it  often 
happens  that  other  males,  less  fortunate,  alight  at  the  same 
spot,  and  declare  that  their  "  attractions  are  proportional  to 
destinies."  A  struggle  ensues  for  the  application  of  the  law, 
bat  the  chivalric  duel,  to  which,  in  higher  species,  the  female 
and  the  victor  owe  so  much,  does  not,  among  the  Thynnes, 
protect  indi\idaal  prowess  against  the  onslaught  of  numbers. 
Fearing  to  be  overpowered,  and  unable  to  defend  his  darling 
against  many  rivals,  this  husband,  by  legitimate  priority,  con- 
cludes to  eat  her  up. 

This  is  a  counterpart  to  that  inunoral  custom  witnessed 
among  certain  spiders  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  pro- 
fessed the  most  extravagant  views  of  woman's  rights.  Some 
of  these  irritable  Arachnes,  upon  the  slightest  fanlt  which  their 
entaogling  fancies  can  discover  in  a  declaration  of  love,  devour 
the  unfortunate  adorer.  This  cruelty  would  seem,  indeed,  es- 
sential to  complete  their  satisfaction.  They  interpret  the  char- 
acter attributed  to  lllargnerite,  the  princess  of  the  old  Tour  de 
Kesle.  Both  kinds  of  insects,  however,  surpass  her  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  instinct ;  they  <u*imilate  the  object  of  passion. 

yrftrarg  anir  ^«rsonal  l^oits. 

A  K  extract  fVom  the  Memoirs  of  Berlioz  contains  curioua  details  re- 
-^^  garding  the  diflScnlties  with  which  the  celebrated  composer  had  to 
struggle  at  the  outset  of  Ms  career :  "I  had  rented  a  very  cheap  little 
loom  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  house  in  tiie  city,  on  the  corner  of  the  Bae  de 
HirUy  and  the  Qoai  des  Chffivres,  and,  instead  of  dining,  as  heretofore, 
«t  tho  restaurant,  I  reduced  my  meals  to  a  cenobitio  system  which  made 
them  cost,  at  the  moet,  seven  or  eight  francs.  They  consisted  gener- 
^T  of  bread,  raisins,  prunes,  or  dates.  As  it  happened  to  be  tho  fine 
Koon  of  the  year,  I  generally  went,  after  making  my  purchases  at  the 
<tore  of  tho  neighboring  grocer,  to  tiie  small  terrace  of  the  Pont  Neuf, 
where  I  seated  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Henry  IV. ;  there, 
without  thinking  of  the  chicken  in  the  pot,  which  the  good  king  had 
toped  all  hia  peasants  would  have  for  their  Sunday  dinner,  I  took  my 
iKuable  meal,  seeing  the  sun  in  the  distance  descending  behind  Mont 
VaWrien,  following  with  my  enchanted  eyes  the  radiant  reflexes  of  the 
men  of  the  Seine,  which  flowed  murmuringly  past  me,  and  my  ima- 
gination charmed  with  the  splendid  images  of  the  poems  of  l^homaa 
Moore,  of  which  I  had  recently  discovered  a  French  translation,  that  .1 
read  with  the  utmost  de%ht  for  the  flrst  time." 

It  is  said  that  Bodenstedt,  the  charming  German  writer  on  Oriental 
wbjeots,  and  author  of  "  Thoosand  and  One  Days  in  the  East,"  a  work  of 
wbieh  every  year  several  new  editions  are  sold  in  Germany,  did  not  think 


of  writing  a  book  until  an  accident  brought  him  in  contact  with  Berthold 
Auerbaoh.  The  two  distinguished  men  met,  twenty-one  years  ago,  at  a 
restaurant  in  Vienna,  at  the  very  time  when  the  gims  of  Prince  Windisoh- 
gratz  thundered  against  the  gates  of  the  old  imperial  city,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  Bodenstedt  told  Auerbach  and 
several  other  litUrateun,  who  were  present,  about  his  travels  in  the 
Orient,  and  spoke  with  so  much  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  that  his 
friends  became  enclianted,  and  Ancrbach  exclmmed  at  last,  "  My 
friend,  these  things  must  not  be  told  in  the  way  you  are  doing  now, 
but  should  be  written  in  a  book."  "  I  write  a  book ! "  replied  Bo- 
denstedt, laughing,  "  I  could  not  do  that."  However,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  work,  and  some  time  afterward  publiahed  his  "Thou- 
sand and  One  Days  in  the  East,"  and  German  liter«tui«  had  guned  an- 
other star  of  the  flrst  magnitude. 

Henrick  Scharling  is  a  famous  Danish  writer,  three  of  whoso  works 
have  been  translated  and  published  in  England.  The  London  Spectator 
cUums  that  he  has  few  equals  among  English  novelists.  His  last  book 
is  called  "  The  Bivals  ;  or.  Love  and  War,"  which  is  described  as  in 
part  a  psychological  study,  in  part  a  romance  of  the  Danish  War  of 
1848-'60.  Tho  character  of  the  hero  is  in  a  measure  typical  of  the  finest 
side  of  the  Danbh  oharacter — "  a  character  of  dumb,  inarticulate  senti- 
ment, apparently  without  self-reliance,  unready  for  any  practical  emer- 
gency, full  at  bottom  of  the  most  deep-rooted  doubts,  musing  forever 
on  its  own  helplessness,  and  disbelieving  as  dreams  half  of  all  It  hears 
fWim  others."  The  delineation  of  this  character,  and  the  war-soencs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  are  both  executed  by  the  novelist 
with  singular  success,  according  to  the  opinion  of  English  reviewers. 

The  most  valuable  collection  of  American  political  statistics,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  baa  been  afforded  by  the  TriJmn*  Almanac,  its 
reputation  in  this  particular  gaining  with  each  year's  issue.  Becently, 
the  series  ih>m  1838  to  1868  has  been  reproduced  in  two  volumes  of 
over  1,800  pages,  making  a  complete  remtmi  of  our  political  history  dur- 
ing that  period.  A  special  interest,  moreover,  attaches  to  the  book  ia 
its  being  the  flrst  work  reproduced  by  the  recently-invented  photo- 
lithography. The  pages  of  the  original  work  were  not  cast,  and  the 
cost  of  resetting  them  in  type  was  too  great  to  admit  of  reissue.  By  a 
recently-invented  prooess,  however,  tho  pages  were  photographed  on 
prepared  lithogn^hio  stone,  and  printed  therefrom  by  the  ordinary 
prooess  of  lithographic  printing.  The  work,  hence,  ia  not  only  valuable 
as  a  political  register,  but  of  interest  as  a  cariosity. 

"The  I<and  and  Its  Story ;  or,  the  Sacred  Historical  Geography  of 
Palestine,"  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Burt,  is  a  recent  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture of  the  Holy  Land.  It  embodies  the  most  valuable  results  of  mod- 
em research,  combined  with  the  author's  personal  observations,  and 
affords  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  entertuning  descriptions  of  biblical 
localities  we  remember  to  have  read.  The  entire  geography  of  Palestine 
is  spread  out  before  the  reader  as  if  in  a  panorama,  and  each  locality, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  sacred  associations,  is  depicted  with  a  vividness 
that  is  very  noticeable.  The  book  ia  compact  as  well  as  complete,  and 
hence  peculiarly  commends  itself  to  the  biblical  student,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader.    It  is  supplied  with  maps,  and  ftilly  illnstrated. 


C^e  Plttsemn. 


THE  Phronima  is  a  onrioua  little  marine  creature,  with  fbnny  ways,  a 
specimen  of  which,  fished  up  tnm  the  waters  of  the  South  Pacific, 
has  been  lately  described  by  MfQor  Holland. 

The  Phronima  is  a  tiny  crustacean,  that  is,  it  belongs  to  the  crab, 
lobster,  and  shrimp  famUy,  which  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
wearing  their  bones  outside  their  bodies  in  the  shape  of  a  great  number 
of  jointed  plates  or  rings. 

Some  of  these  creatures,  as  the  crab,  have  feet  adapted  for  walking 
on  the  beach  or  sea-bottom,  which  spring  &0(n  the  thoracic  rej^on  of  the 
body ;  others  have  limbs  of  locomotion — ^for  swimming,  which  spring 
from  the  abdomen.  Our  little  friend  has  both  sorts,  ambulatory  feet  on 
the  thorax,  and  natatory  feet,  or  taimmartlt,  as  they  are  termed,  on  tho 
abdomen ;  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  order  Ampkipoda — lx>tk-/ooitd. 

Its  head  is  long  and  planted  crosswise,  that  is,  its  axis  is  at  right 
angles  with  that  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  crustaceans  have  their  eyes 
mounted  upon  the  top  of  long  stalks ;  the  Phronima  wears  her  eyes  aa 
we  do,  but  has  a  great  number  of  them,  some  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
some  in  firont,  and  others  on  each  side.  The  month  and  the  swim- 
merets  are  of  deep  rich  red  color ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  glass-like. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  life  of  this  ourions  creature,  it  has  this  re- 
markable peculiarity — it  carries  its  house  on  its  head !  One  of  its  re- 
mote relations,  the  bermit-ersb,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  singular  habit 
of  entering  into  the  occupancy  of  cast-off  shells,  having  found  one  of 
suitable  size  by  repeated  trials.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Phronima  mounts 
a  little  second-hand,  transparent,  barrel-shaped  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
which  has  first  served  the  purpose  of  another  marine  creature  and  been 
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abandoned.  This  it  carries  with  it,  and  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  new-boiled  prawn,  with  its  head  and  shoulders  jammed  into  a  mother- 
of-pearl  thimble,  and  its  tail  flopping  restlessly  outside,  sending  it  tum- 
bling head  over  heels,  as  if  making  violent  efforts  to  extricate  itself. 


Phronim*— Tumbltr  of  the  Sm. 

In  the  out  the  Phronima  is  represented  as  disporting  herself  in  a 
glass  vase  of  sea-water.  The  figures  are  magnified,  the  real  length  of 
the  tube,  or  case,  being  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  its  breadth  half  an 
inch.  It  is  probably  the  female  only  that  adopts  this  contrivance,  which 
is  made  the  receptacle  of  her  ova,  and  becomes  tlie  apartment  in  which 
she  brings  up  her  family.  The  «Ta  and  the  young  arc  secured  by  a 
filmy  band  running  round  the  interior,  about  half-way  up  it.  They 
are  indistinctly  visible  through  the  case,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

"  The  mother,  when  swimming,  has  her  head  and  the  first  three 
segments  of  the  thorax  inserted  into  the  tube,  which  she  holds  &st  by 
means  of  the  third  pair  of  legs — ^whioh  have  been  mentioned  as  being 
habitually  thrown  forward  across  the  head — which  have  their  daws 
firmly  driven  into  the  lining  membrane  of  the  case,  in  front  of  her  head. 
The  formidable  "  pinohera  "  of  the  fifth  pur  remaining  outside  "  clear 
for  action  "  in  readiness  to  meet  an  enemy,  and  the  swimmerets,  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  are  busily  paddling,  as  represented  in  the  drawing. 
Sometimes,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  she  draws  the  whole  of  her 
body  within  the  tube,  and,  apparently  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  being 
shaken  out  by  the  shook  of  a  collision,  drives  the  claws  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  thoracic  feet  (which  seem  to  be  normally  directed  backward  for 
the  purpose)  into  the  lining :  the  anterior  (third)  pair  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  similarly  directed  forward  ;  she  has  thus  a  firm  "  set "  against  a 
jerk  coming  either  way.  Her  great  compound  eyes,  placed  not  only  in 
the  sides,  but  in  the  top  and  back  of  her  head,  enable  her  to  take  in. 


^N 
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It  u  respectfully  announced  to  the  vorid  of  fiohion  and  elegance,  Aat  RIGAUD 
&  CiB.,  of  Paris,  are  the  only  importers  and  manu&cturen,  in  Europe,  of  the  genuine 
YLANG-YLANG,  and  that  the  Soapi,  Pomades,  Oil,  Cosmetiques,  Face  and 
Toilet  Powden,  also  the  perfumes  for  the  handkerchief^ 

EXTRACT  OF  YLANG-YLANG, 

AND 

MANILLA    BOUQUET, 

Are  only  genuine  when  signed 
thus, 
Or  beating  our  Trade  Mailc, 
A  BRANCH  OF 

iSK  FOS  SieiVD'S  PEKFUHERT. 

Sold  only  by  first^Jass  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealet*  throug^ut  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Spboal  Rkpbbsbntativc, 

CLIFFORD  J.  BALLYN, 

5j  Muimy  St,  New  Ycdc 


with  one  marvellously  comprehensive  glance,  the  whole  ciide  of  her 
brood ;  the  objects  of  her  maternal  solicitude,  they  are  never  "  baa 
under  her  eye ; "  no  human  beings  are  under  snoh  complete  and  ma- 
Btant  supervision  as  the  fry  of  Phronima. 

"  The  specimen  from  which  our  illustration  wss  drawn,  was  kept  iUtc 
for  ten  days.  She  was  a  creature  of  the  liveliest  habits,  whirling  about 
in  rapid  gyrations,  and  turning  summersaults,  tub  foremost,  with  a  reir 
comical  effect  She  never  progressed  in  right  lines,  but  first  ascendsd 
at  an  angle  of  abont  seventy-five  degrees  with  her  ventral  aspect  tow- 
ard the  spectator,  then,  suddenly  twisting  sharply  toward  the  left,  tht 
threw  her  toil  up,  and  come  down  head  foremost  at  a  like  angle,  bring- 
ing her  right  side  and  the  back  of  her  head  into  view.  Sometimes  the 
was  seized  with  a  mania  for  waltzing,  spinning  round  and  round  irlth- 
out  materially  shifting  her  groucd,  like  a  buoy  moored  in  a  strong  tide- 
way :  merry  little  Phronima  was  often  placed  on  the  wardroom  men- 
table  by  particular  request,  her  strange  antics  affording  much  imuie- 
ment :  but  she  pined  for  the  liberty  of  the  f^e  ocean,  and  drooped,  ai 
died  "universally  renpeoted  and  regretted." 

"  It  does  indeed  seem  strange  that  the  preservation  of  the  specits, 
the  safety  of  the  broods  of  this  tiny  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  should  hug 
upon  the  apparently  doubtftil  contingency  of  the  mother  picking  up  joit 
at  the  critical  moment  a  suitable  piece  of  the  broken  skeleton  of  another 
and  widely  different  creature :  but  the  plans  of  the  great  Master-build- 
er, however  inscrutable  to  as,  never  &U ;  and  we  soe,  if  we  study  the 
glorious  pages  of  Nature's  outspread  book,  intelligently  and  reverently, 
that  the  ends  aimed  at  are  ever  infidlibly  attained." 
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LONaiTVDINAL   SECTION. 


IF  we  except  the  Great  Oontinental  Railway  which  now 
unites  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  which,  as  a 
short-cnt  to  the  trade  of  the  East,  must  be  considered  its  most 
formidable  competitor  and  rival,  no  great  work  of  modem 
times  has  elicited  so  large  a  share  of  public  cariosity,  with  ap- 
parently so  little  opportunity  of  having  that  curiosity  gratified  by 
Mtnal  observation,  as  the  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmns  of  Suez. 


TnB  Canal  first  pbojectkd. — The  first  step  toward  the 
construction  of  the  present  canal  was  made  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  centnry  ago.  In  1846  a  commission  was  issned  to  Robert 
Stephenson,  son  of  the  famous  inventor  of  the  locomotive,  o& 
the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  to  Talabot,  the  great  French  con- 
tractor, on  the  part  of  France ;  and  to  Signer  Negretti,  the 
scientific  chemist  and  engineer,  on  the  part  of  Anstria.    During 
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that  year  the  isthmus  was  surveyed  by  them,  and  the  scheme 
pronounced  feasible. 

The  only  serious  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  nndertaJi- 
ing  which  then  presented  itself,  was  the  continual  danger  to 
which  the  canal  would  be  exposed  by  reason  of  the  sand-storms 
on  the  desert.  To  meet  this  difficulty  various  mechanical  reme- 
dies were  proposed,  and  the  enterprise  pronounced  practicable. 
Tet  nothing  further  was  then  attempted. 

Eight  years  later,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  proposed  to 
Mohammed  Said  the  scheme  of  reopening  the  ancient  canal 
of  Sesostris;  and  it  is  mainly  to  the  engineering  enterprise 
and  unremitting  activity  and  energy  of  M.  Lesseps  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  work,  which  now  so  rapidly  ap- 
proaches completion. 

The  first  exploration  of  the  isthmus,  under  his  supervision, 
was  made  in  December,  1854,  and  January,  1855,  and  the  pres- 
ent line  of  survey,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  twenty-nine 
French  leagues  (about  ninety  English  miles)  in  length,  decided 


Suez.  The  other  lakes  are  called  Timsah,  Ballah,  and  Uenza- 
lah.  The  first  and  smallest  of  these  has  long  been  drying  up. 
To  deepen  the  channel  through  these  lakes ;  excavate  the  inter- 
vening sections,  which,  previous  to  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, consisted  of  arid,  sandy,  treeless,  and  almost  trackless 
wastes,  with  an  occasional  stratum  of  calcareous  blue  clay  run- 
ning through  them ;  and  to  build  the  jetties  for  the  protectioa 
of  the  entrance  from  either  sea,  and  which  now  form  the  hir- 
bors  of  Said  and  Suiez,  was  really  all  the  company  had  to  do. 

No  locks  or  other  artificial  appliances  will  be  required,  and 
steamers  of  the  capacity  of  those  now  used  by  the  Peniosulir 
and  Oriental,  and  Mamgerit*  ImperiaU*  Companies,  will,  it 
is  believed,  be  able  to  pass  through  from  sea  to  sea  withont  dif- 
ficulty or  detention. 

Meohanioal  Appliances. — A  work  of  so  vast  and  nniqM 
a  character,  as  will  readily  be  conceived,  has  called  into  re- 
quisition appliances  for  construction  of  a  similarly  eitenave 
and  original  kind.    Indeed,  the  machinery  used  on  this  caiul 


Elevatore  undtr  Procttst  of  CofMtruction. 


on.  In  November,  1855,  another  international  commission 
visited  the  isthmus,  but  beyond  the  publication  of  their  report 
(June,  1856),  little  of  consequence  was  accomplished  until  1868, 
when  La  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez, 
or,  OS  it  is  familiarly  known  to  English  readers,  the  Suez  Ship- 
Canal  Company,  was  organized. 

General  View  op  the  Wobk. — Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
vast  ditch  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  three  hundred  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty-four  feet, 
connecting  four  natural  lakes,  bisecting  a  sandy  isthmus  at  its 
narrowest  point,  and  discharging  at  either  end  into  a  large  in- 
land sea,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  presentment  of  what  the 
canal  is,  or  rather  is  intended  to  be.  These  laltes  are  situated 
at  distances  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  each  other, 
and  form  the  natural  boundaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  the  work.  The  largest  and  deepest  of  these,  called 
Laa  Ameri,  or  Bitter  Lakes,  extend  to  within  fourteen  miles  of 


forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work.  Noth- 
ing like  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  From  the  giguiti« 
drague  d  couloir,  down  to  the  smallest  drogue  (dredge),  nn^ 
from  the  ponderous  eUtateur  to  the  smallest  drill  or  bund 
machine,  every  thing  is  of  the  most  costly  kind  and  elaborate 
finish.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  machines,  representing 
a  force  equal  to  eighteen  thousand  horses,  and  consoming 
twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  tons  of  coal  pw 
month,  work  day  and  night  on  the  canal.  These  machines 
are  divided  into  sixteen  classes,  two  of  which  are  worth; 
of  especial  mention.  These  are  the  large  dredges  {draguti  i 
long  couloir),  and  the  exea/cateuri.  The  former  are  siiuilar  in 
construction  to  the  machines  used  for  dredging-pnrposes  in  the 
British  and  American  seaports  and  rivers,  but  they  are  largff- 
and  have  an  enormous  passage,  or  spout,  attached.  By  meansol 
a  steam-pump  attached  to  the  lighter  on  which  this  apparatns 
is  mounted,  water  is  mixed  with  the  earth  brought  np  «^ 
the  dredge,  and  the  semi-fluid  mass  is  discharged  throngn 
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this  long  pipe,  or  passage  (cou- 
loir), on  to  whatever  spot  may 
be  selected.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chine the  sand  can  be  discharged 
to  any  distance  within  two  hun- 
dred feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
canal.  By  this  simple  contrivance 
a  continnous  compact  ridge  of  sand 
is  formed  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal,  and  this  serves  to  keep 
out  the  accumulations  of  sand  which, 
blown  by  the  frequent  storms  (Shi- 
maul  or  Xrumieen),  from  the  sur- 
rounding desert,  would  otherwise 
be  deposited  in  the  canal,  and  ut- 
terly preclude  all  efforts  to  keep  it 
open.  The  ridge  thus  formed  is  in 
some  places  fully  fifty  feet  high. 

Port  SaId. — The  northern  en- 
trance of  the  canal  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Damietta. 
Externally,  its  appearance  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  mcgority  of  mush- 
room American  towns  similarly  sit- 
uated. It  is  an  anomalous  sort  of 
place.  Bounded  northward  by  the 
ocean,  and  southward  by  the  desert, 
it  is  equally  the  product  of  both. 
Viewed  geologically,  it  is  the  prac- 
tical result  of  a  struggle  between 
salt  water  and  sand;  commercially 
and  socially,  it  is  a  compound  of 
modem  commerce  and  aboriginal 
(Arab)  ignorance  and  filth.  Little 
more  than  half  a  score  of  years 
ago,  the  site  of  the  present  town  was 
a  dreary,  arid  waste.  Every  neces- 
sory  of  life  had  to  be  brought  by 
boat  from  Damietta;  and  now  every 
comfort  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  are  easily  procured,  at  all  events 
in  much  greater  abundance  and  with 
more  facility  than  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Damietta.  It  contains  nearly 
one  thousand  houses,  and  a  popula- 
tion which,  though,  like  that  of 
Cairo  (not  the  Egyptian,  but  the 
American  Cairo),  largely  floating, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand.  This  popu- 
lation is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in 
its  character,  for,  small  as  the  town 
is,  it  numbers  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  civi- 
lized and  uncivilized  country,  appar- 
ently, sends  its  delegate  to  the 
Canal  Congress.  The  activity  and 
bustle  of  the  place,  heightened  as 
they  are  by  the  picturesque  effect 
produced  by  the  motley  groups  of 
French,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  English, 
Americans,  Levantines,  Italians,  and 
Greeks,  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether, form  its  principal  attraction. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  (Oc- 
tober, 1867),  I  counted  twenty-two 
large-sized  vessels  in  the  avant-port, 
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or  basin.  Most  of  these  were  from  North-British  seaports,  and 
were  freighted  with  coal  and  other  supplies  for  the  company. 
Hence  the  large  floating  population  spoken  of.  By  far  the 
larger  number  (fully  two-thirds)  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
are  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Canal  Company,  or 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Boril,  Lavalley  &  Co. 

Thb  Jetties. — Commencing  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
canal,  the  first  feature  of  the  work  that  will  attract  observation 
are  the  jetties.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  apprehended  by 
the  early  surveyors  and  engineers  of  the  canal  scheme  was  the 
choking  up  of  Port  Said  by  the  Nile  deposit,  and  these  jetties 
have  been  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  for  purposes  of  protection  to  the  shipping  seek- 
ing transit  through  the  canal.  They  are  two  in  number,  known 
respectively  as  the  East  and  West  Jetty.  The  length  of  the 
latter  will  be  two  thousand  seven  hundred  yards,  and  of  the 
former  two  thousand  yards.  The  distance  between  their  re- 
spective ends  will  be  about  four  hundred  metres  (one 
thousand  three  hundred  feet),  and  they  will  form  between 
them,  it  is  estimated,  a  basin,  or  harbor,  five  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  completely  protected  from  wind  or  storm,  and  spacious 
enongh  to  accommodate  all  vessels  seeking  transit  through 
the  canal.  These  jetties  are  constructed  of  what  appear  to 
be  immense  blocks  of  stone.  They  are  not  stone,  however, 
but  sand,  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  mised  with 
hydraulic  lime  (chaux  du  ThUV),  and  then  put  into  wooden 
cases,  or  moulds,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  lime  is  quarried  a 
few  miles  down  the  canal,  there  ground,  and  thence  transported 
to  the  works.  Eight  mills  are  kept  constantly  grinding  on  this 
novel,  unique,  and  really  interesting  process.  After  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed  to  form  and  harden  them,  the  wooden 


casings  are  removed,  and  the  sun's  rays,  which  in  this  Istitnde 
are  intensely  hot,  complete  the  process  of  making  the  block. 
Two  or  three  months  suffice  to  harden  -them.  They  weigh 
twenty  tons  each,  and  cost  about  one  thousand  francs  apiece. 
When  sufficiently  dry  and  ready  for  use,  they  are  lilted  up  by  a 
travelling  steam-crane  {grue  A  vapeur)  on  to  trucks,  passed  to  s 
tramway,  and  then  pushed  by  a  locomotive  down  to  where  the 
lighters  are  moored  to  receive  them.  They  now  take  a  short 
sea-voyage.  After  being  transferred  from  the  truck  by  another 
travelling  crane,  they  are  deposited  in  an  inclined  position,  in 
rows  of  three,  on  another  lighter,  whence  they  are  taken  out  to 
the  position  they  are  destined  to  occupy  on  the  jetty,  and  there 
sunk.  The  rate  of  progress  has  been  from  thirty  to  forty  blocb 
daily.  Over  fifteen  thousand  have  been  already  submerged,  imil 
but  little  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  these  magnificent  piei?- 
The  dimensions  of  these  piers,  or  jetties,  are,  twenty-six  yu^ 
at  the  base,  sis  yards  at  the  summit,  and  twelve  yards  in  height 

We  now  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at  the  several  divisions  of 
the  canal : 

Division  of  Pobt  SaId  (Lake  Menzalah).— This  diviaon 
is  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  extending  from  Port  Said  to 
Kilometre  Twenty-three,  and  includes  the  heavy  work  on  the 
jetties  already  described,  and  the  deepening  of  the  canal  which 
lies  througli  the  middle  of  Lake  Menzalah,  which  is  itself  onh 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  low,  narrow  ridge  of 
sand.  The  labor  performed  in  this  division  has  been  immense- 
Fears  were  entertained  by  many  that  the  sand  thrown  np  by 
the  dredges,  to  form  the  banks  of  the  canal,  would  be  too  we«» 
to  withstand  the  combined  action  of  the  wind  and  wave*  in  the 
lakes,  and  that  the  canal  would  in  consequence  be  liable  to  ir^ 
quent   interruption.      Fortunately,  these   feara  ^ave  proved 
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groundless,  and  all  oaiuie  for  such  apprehension  is  now  re- 
moved. In  this  division  384,367  cubic  metres  were  excavated 
during  the  month  ending  October  15, 1868,  which,  added  to 
the  previous  excavation  of  6,072,723  metres,  left  a  then  total 
of  2,766,049  metres  yet  to  be  taken  out. 

Division  of  El  Guisk. — This  is  the  longest  division  of  the 

.canal,  and  includes  all  lying  between  Kilometre  Twenty-three 

and  Ismailia,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.    The  appearance 

of  the  canal,. as  far  as  Kantara,  is  Uke  that  on  the  first  division, 

being  as  straight — to  use  a  homely  metaphor— as  a  bee-line. 

South  of  Kantara,  the  work  is  very  heavy,  especially  at  El 
Guisr.  Ilere  are  the  deepest  cuttings,  extending  a  distance  of 
five  miles  to  Lake  Ballah.  Out  of  a  total  of  29,859,044  cubic 
metres,  upward  of  9,770,037  yet  remain  to  be  excavated  to 


reach  the  maximum  depth  of  the  canal.  Twenty-five  dredges 
and  an  immense  force  of  laborers  are  engaged  upon  this  divi- 
sion, and  they  are  taking  out  about  600,000  cubic  metres  per 
month.  In  some  parts  of  this  division,  when  the  canal  is  ex- 
cavated to  its  full  extent,  the  perpendicular  depth  will  be  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  feet. 

Kantaba. — The  second  point  of  importance  on  the  canal  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Menzalah.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Mijdol,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Exodus, 
and  has  long  been  an  iu.portant  crossing  for  the  Syrian  camel- 
trains.  It  isthe  principal  town  in  this  division,  is  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Port  Stud,  and  is  usually  reached  by  the  mail-boats 
in  about  five  hours. 

In  this,  and  in  each  other  division  of  the  work,  a  basin  has  been 
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formed  in  the  lake,  where  the  sur- 
plus sand  and  earth  are  damped  by 
lighters,  termed  by  the  French  work- 
men gabaret  d,  clapets  de  fond,  and 
gabare*  A  clapett  later  awe. 

Lake  Ballah.  —  Eight  miles 
soath  of  Kantara,  the  canal  esters 
Lake  Ballali,  and,  soon  after  passing 
the  little  Arab  village  El-Ferd»ne, 
we  reach  El-Guisr.  The  plateau 
upon  which  this  village  (El-Gabr) 
stands  is  the  most  elevated  point, 
and  the  cuttings  the  deepest  npon 
the  whole  canal.  The  labor  of  twentv 
thousand  Arab /e^^Af  was  required 
for  two  years  in  cutting  a  channel 
deep  enough  to  float  the  steam 
dredges  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
this  point,  and  in  filling  the  shallow 
basin  of  Timsah,  formerly  fed  bTthe 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  onlv.  At 
El-Guisr  we  found  excavators  bard 
at  work  widening  the  canal,  vitL 
construction-trains  and  locomotiTei 
drawn  up  on  the  bank  for  remoring 
the  earth  more  rapidly  than  it  could 
be  done  by  lighters  in  the  caniL 
There  is  yet  more  to  be  done  in  this 
division  before  it  is  fit  for  the  pas- 
sage of  large  vessels. 

IsmaIua  {Lahe  7im*ai).  —  Is- 
mailia,  next  to  Port  Said,  is  the 
most  important  point  on  the  can.il. 
It  is  not  only  the  official  headquar- 
ters of  the  company,  hut  the  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  officials. 
Until  within  a  recent  period,  the 
offices  of  the  contractors,  MM.  Boril 
and  Lavalley,  were  also  located 
here,  but  these  have  been  removed 
to  Port  Said.  The  town  is  pleas- 
antly situated  near  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Timsah,  and  is  named 
after  the  reigning  viceroy,  Ismail 
Pacha,  who  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Said  Pacha,  in  January,  1863. 
Though,  like  Port  Said,  it  owca  '*■> 
origin  and  growth  entirely  to  the 
canal,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
towns  is  very  marked.  The  fr«h- 
water  canal,  from  the  Dsmietta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  originally  «- 
tended  as  far  as  a  town  called 
Zagazig,  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Ismailia,  which  was 
then  looked  npon  as  the  limit  "f 
civilization  and  habitable  villages 
toward  the  east.  All  be>-ond  was 
sand,  desert,  and  desolation,  with 
wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins  to 
make  the  desolation  dangerous.  One 
of  the  first  operations  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  continue  the  fresh- 
water canal  to  the  east,  and,  from 
a  point  two  or  three  miles  west  from 
the  present  town,  then  a  bowling 
wildemes*,  its  fertilizing  watersnow 
flow  through  the  desert  to  the  sea.  " 
has  played  an  essential  part  in  the 
construction  ofthe  ship  canal.  Indeed 
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withont  it  the  latter 
could  hardly  have  been 
built  Before  it  was  fin- 
ished, three  thousand 
camels  and  donkeys 
were  required  to  trans- 
port the  Nile  water  ne- 
cessary for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  laborers. 
"When  finished,  the 
Egyptian  Government 
purchased  it  for  two 
millions  of  dollars.  It 
runs  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  Maritime  Ca- 
nal. Its  width  is  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  its  average 
depth  about  four  feet. 

Division  of  IsmaI- 
I.IA.  —  From  Ismailia, 
southward,  we  enter 
upon  the  third  grand  di- 
vision of  the  canal.  This 
extends  through  Lake 
Timsah  and  the  Bitter  ■ 
Lakes  to  Kilometre  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteen. 
The  northern  end  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  is  sixty 
miles  from  Port  Said. 
The  lakes  themselves 
are  twenty-three  and 
one-half  miles  long.  Up 
to  within  a  few  months 
past,  the  navigation  of 
the  maritime  canal  did 
not  extend  beyond  Is- 
mailia ;  but,  on  the  18th 
of  March  last,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  admitted  into 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  and 
there  is  now  uninter- 
rupted navigation  to 
the  head  of  these  lakes, 
and  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Suez,  for  vessels  of 
ordinary  tonnage.  The 
cuttings  at  Toussoum 
and  Serapeum,  passed 
between  Lake  Timsah 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
are  deep,  and,  next  to 
those  already  seen  at  El- 
Guisr,  the  most  difficult 
on  the  whole  length  of 
the  cannl.  Our  illus- 
tration was  taken  in  the 
bed  of  the  canal,  at  the 
latter  place. 

The  Bitter  Lakes 
constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  tliis 
division.  They  are  es- 
timated to  contain  nine 
hundred  million  tons  of 
water,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that,  from  their  size 
and  situation,  they  will 
obviate  the  necessity  <rf 
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locks  to  break  the  current,  which  would  otherwise  exist  in 
the  channel  of  the  canal  between  the  two  seas.  Through 
these  lakes  the  canal  flows,  between  banks  of  the  entire  width 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  until  it  enters  the  last 
cntting,  about  five  miles  from  Chalouf,  whence  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  ancient  canal  to  Suez. 

Division  of  Suez. — This  division  is  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length.  The  principal  points  are  Chalouf  (El-Terraba)  and 
Little  Chalouf,  or  "  Eighty-three,"  on  the  Fresh-water  Canal, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  established  for  the  transit  of  the  cara- 
vans and  trains  to  and  from  Mecca. 

The  number  of  dredges  at  work  on  this  division  is  small 
compared  with  that  engaged  upon  the  preceding  sections,  the 
nature  of  the  work  requiring  a  preponderance  of  band  labor. 
Upward  of  thirteen  thousand  men  and  one  thousand  donkeys 
are  engaged  upon  this  division.  The  mtgority  of  this  large  force 
are  native  Arabs  (fellahi),  and  they  work  hard.  In  close  and 
curious  contrast  to  these  simple  carriers,  the  Titanic  engines  toil 
and  puff  as  they  drag  their  ponderous  claws  along  through  this 
vast  ditch.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  the  contrast 
between  steam  and  man  power  more  vividly  presented  than 
on  this  great  work. 

Suez, — Su^z,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  scripturally 
'  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelitish  hosts,  has 
come  prominently  into  notice  of  late  years  in  connection  with 
the  overland  route  to  India  and  China,  and  more  recently  as  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  ship-canal.  It  is  likewise  the  place 
of  embarkation  for  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  f^om  Egypt,  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa,  on  their  .way  to  the  holy 
cities.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low,  sandy  tract  of  land,  and 
was  formerly  a  most  miserable-looking  place.  The  canal-works 
here,  as  elsewhere,  hove  already  effected  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion. The  French  may  well  exclaim,  '^  Notts  atom  change 
tout  eela/"  A  magnificent  dry-dock  has  been  constructed,  and 
the  most  extensive  dredging  and  jetty-making  operations  are 
in  progress.  The  dry-dock  is  upward  of  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  one  hundred  feet  broad,  while  commodious 
basins,  for  the  secure  anchorage  of  ships  and  steamers,  are 
being  formed  in  front  of  it.    The  new  piers  are  being  connected 


with  the  railway  to  Cairo  and  with  the  town  of  Suez  by  branch- 
lines  of  railway.  The  Egyptian  Government,  shamed  into  ac- 
tivity by  the  gigantic  works  carried  on  by  the  canal  comptmj, 
is  constructing  piers  and  basins  of  its  own  at  Suez,  and,  whu 
was  twelve  years  ago  one  of  the  filthiest  and  most  indolent  of 
Eastern  cities,  is  now  all  life  and  energy. 

Pbactical  Results. — In  October,  1867, 1  came  through  th« 
canal  as  far  as  Ismallia  on  the  first  steamer  that  had  navigated  it 

October  13th,  of  the  present  year,  has  been  fixed  as  the  di; 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  formally  opened  to  the  world.  It  is  ui- 
nounced  that  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  perhaps  the  emperor 
himself,  will  be  present,  and  that  tho  fetes  and  festivities,  vith 
which  the  day  is  to  be  celebrated,  will  be  on  a  scale  of  mapii- 
tude  and  magnificence  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  occasion.  During  1868,  2,088  vessels,  aggregatii; 
674,048  tons  burden,  arrived  at  Port  Said,  and  270,000  tickett 
were  issued  by  the  Transit  Service.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  this  amount  will  be  increased  to  three  iDiloi 
tons  per  annum  the  first  year  after  the  completion  of  tb( 
canal,  and  that,  during  succeeding  years,  this  amount  will  k 
doubled.  But  these  estimates  are  based  upon  the  snccessful 
completion  of  the  canal,  and  the  navigation  of  it  by  steamers 
drawing  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  water.  The  full  pnr- 
pose  of  the  ship-canal  will  not  be  attained  until  the  largest  vessel' 
are  able  to  pass  through  it,  from  end  to  end,  so  that  steamers 
from  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  or 
Brindisi,  may  proceed,  without  trans-shipment  of  cargo  ordeli; 
in  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay,  Point  de  Galle,  Cil- 
cutta,  Hong  Eong,  Shanghai,  or  Yokohama,  as  may  be  desired 
Freights  to  Port  Said  from  British  or  French  ports  are  jo 
higher  than  to  Alexandria,  but,  if  unloading  is  to  be  gone 
through  with  at  the  former  port,  the  heavy  tolls  throagh  the 
canal,  and  the  reshipment  at  Suez  for  the  East,  will  ontweijrli 
the  cost  of  transport  by  the  present  route, round  the  Cape,  and 
practically  render  the  canal  a  financial  failure.  Whether  itiill 
ever  pay  its  constructors  as  a  commercial  speculation,  when 
ftdly  dug  out  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels,  remuns  to  be  seeo. 
M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  French  engineers,  backed  by  Frend 
capital,  have  constructed  the  work.  British  commerce  in  the 
East  must  furnish  the  tolls  and  help  to  make  it  pay. 


ChalM  of  tho  Victroy,  n«iir  Ismailia. 
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MADAME   DE   POMPADOUR'S   FAN. 

FBOM  THE  FBSNCH  OF  ALFBED  SE  HUS8ET. 


I. 

Iy  1766,  when  Louis  XV.,  weary  of  the  quarrels  between  the 
magistracy  and  tiie  l^jialatnre,  concerning  the  tax  of  two  bous 
on  a  franc,  or  the  tenth  of  all  incomes,  resolTed  to  pass  the  edict,  the 
members  of  Parliament  resigned  their  offices. 

Sixteen  of  these  resignations  were  accepted,  and  the  sixteen 
refractory  gentlemen  were  immediately  exiled. 

"  Could  you  see,"  asked  Madame  de  Pompadour  of  oo»  of  the 
ministers, 
"conld  you  see 
a  handful  of  men 
resist  the  author- 
ity of  a  King  of 
France,  and  look 
on  calmly? 
Would  you  not 
have  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  him  ?  Lay 
aside  your  robes 
of  office,  and  you 
would  see  things 
as  I  do,  M.  le  Pre- 
sident" 

Not  only  did 
the  exiles  suffer 
from  their  insub- 
ordination, but 
their  relatires 
and  friends 
shared  in  their 
disgrace. 

One  of  the 
king's  amuse- 
menta  was  the 
reading  of  other 
people's  letters; 
to  gire  himself 
this  pleasure,  be 
used  to  hare  his 
favorite  read  to 
Urn  all  that  was 
of  interest  hi  the 
maiLbagg,     and, 


under  the  pretext  of  performing  for  himself  his  own  secret  police  ser- 
vice, he  amused  himself  with  the  thousand  and  one  intrigues  which 
thus  came  under  his  observation ;  but  whoever  in  the  remotest  degree 
was  found  to  be  connected  with  the  leaders  of  the  factious  party  was 
sure  to  be  ruined.  It  is  well  known  that  Louis  }L\.,  with  all  sorts 
of  weaknesses,  had  one  strong  point — that  of  being  inexorable. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  seated  before  the  fire,  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  looking,  as  usual,  very  melancholy,  the  Uarchionesa 
de  Pompadour,  who  was  looking  through  a  package  of  letters,  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"  What  now  ?  "  asked  the  kmg. 

"  I  have  just  come  across,"  said  she,  "  a  most  nonsensical  letter ; 
but  it  is  s  touching  production,  and  excites  my  sympathy." 
"  How  is  it  signed  f  "  asked  the  king. 

"It  has  no 
signature.  It  is 
a  love-letter." 

"  And  how  is 
it  directed  f" 

"That  ig  tho 
joke;  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Made- 
moiselle d'Anne- 
banlt,  the  niece 
of  my  good  friend 
Madame  d '  E  s  - 
trades.  It  was 
apparently  for 
the  sake  of  my 
seeing  it,  that  it 
was  BtuiTed  in 
with  these  pa- 
pers." 

"And  what 
ar«  its  contents?" 
persisted  the 
king. 

"All  love,  as 
I  tell  you.  Vau- 
vert  and  Xeau- 
flette  are  also 
mentioned  in  it. 
Are  there  any  no- 
blemen in  those 
counties  ?  Does 
your  majesty 
know  the  families 
there?" 

The  king  pri- 
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ded  himself  on  knowing  France  by  heart — that  is  to  say,  the  French 
nobility. 

Court  etiquette,  of  which  he  had  made  a  study,  was  not  more 
familiar  to  him  than  the  coats-of-anns  of  the  aristocracy — a  knowl- 
edge easily  acquired,  since  it  went  no  further.  But  he  was  Tain  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  nobility,  who  were  in  his  eyes  like  the  marble 
staircase  of  his  palace — something  to  be  used  by  their  master  to  help 
him  to  ascend  still  higher.  Aiter  baring  reflected  a  few  moments,  he 
scowled,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  an  unpleasant  memory ;  then,  mo- 
tioning to  the  marchioness  to  continue,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
easy-chair,  saying,  with  a  smile : 

"  Eead  on  ;  the  girl  t»  pretty." 

Madame  de  Pompadour  then,  in  playful  mood,  began  to  read  a  long 
letter  fall  of  love-sick  passages. 

"  See,"  said  the  writer,  "  how  Fate  persecutes  me !  Every  thing 
seemed  favorable,  and  yon  yourself,  my  sweetest  fnend,  had  bidden 
me  hope  for  happiness.  Now,  suddenly  I  must  lose  all,  and  that  for 
a  fault  not  my  own.  Is  it  not  an  excess  of  cruelty  to  have  bad  the 
heavens  opened  before  me,  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  abyss  be- 
low? 

"  When  an  unfortunate  is  doomed  to  death,  would  it  not  be  a  bar- 
barous torture  to  set  before  bis  eyes  all  which  would  make  him  regret 
death  and  cling  to  life  ?  Tet  such  is  my  fate.  I  have  no  other  place 
of  refiige,  no  other  hope,  but  the  grave ;  for,  from  the  moment  of  my 
misfortunes,  I  dared  no  longer  dream  of  possessing  you.  When  for- 
tune smiled  upon  me,  my  fondest  hope  was  that  you  would  be  mine ; 
now  that  I  am  poor,  I  should  hate  myself  if  I  still  wished  you  to  share 
my  fate,  and,  since  I  cannot  make  you  happy,  though  I  am  dying  of 
lov«  for  yon,  I  forbid  you  to  love  me." 

The  marchioness  smiled  at  these  last  words. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  king,  "  he  is  a  fine  fellow.  But  what  prevente 
his  marrying  his  lady-love  *  " 

"  Let  me  read  on,  sire : 

"  This  crushing  injustice  surprises  me  as  coming  from  the  best  of 
kings.  You  know  that  my  father  asked  a  place  for  me  as  comet  or 
ensign  in  the  guards,  and  that  on  this  depended  my  fate,  since  it  would 
give  me  the  right  to  offer  myself  to  you.  The  Duke  de  Biron  had 
proposed  me ;  but  the  king  rejected  the  application  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  very  pleasant  to  remember.  If  my  father  has  his  own  ideas  of 
afiUrs — admitting  that  to  be  a  fault — ought  I  to  be  punished  for  it  ? 
Uy  devotion  to  the  king  is  as  profound  and  as  sincere  as  my  love  for 
yon.  I  would  prove  the  truth  of  both  these  assertions,  if  I  could  do 
80,  wiUi  my  sword.  It  is  discouraging  enough  to  hare  my  request 
reihsed ;  but  that'I  should  be  so  disgraced  without  any  good  reason 
is  something  so  (Afferent  from  the  usual  and  well-known  kindness  of 
the  king — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  monarch,  "it  grows  interesting." 

"  If  you  knew  how  sad  I  am !  Ah,  my  darling !  this  land  of 
Keauflette,  this  garden  of  Vauvert,  these  groves — I  walk  through  them 
all  alone  every  day ;  I  have  forbidden  the  walks  to  be  raked.  The 
odious  gardener  yesterday  came  with  his  rake ;  he  was  just  going  to 
touch  the  sandy  paths,  where  the  impress  of  your  light  footsteps  was 
yet  remaining — the  marks  of  your  little  feet  and  of  your  high-heeled 
shoes  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walk.  They  seemed  to  fly  before 
me  while  I  pursued  your  lovely  form ;  and  this  phantom  now  and  then 
seemed  living,  and  rested  on  one  of  these  fugitive  footprints. 

"  It  was  there,  in  these  long  walks,  that  I  learned  to  know  you,  to 
appreciate  you — an  admirable  education,  the  mind  of  an  angcl,  the 
dignity  of  a  queen,  with  the  grace  of  a  nymph,  thoughts  worthy  of 
Labnitz  clothed  in  the  purest  language,  the  bee  of  Plato  on  the  lips 
of  Diana — all  these  charms  threw  over  me  tiieir  magic,  and  I  adored 
you.  And  during  this  time  these  well-beloved  flowers  blossomed 
about  us.  Listening  to  you,  I  inhaled  their  fragrance ;  their  perfUme 
was  full  of  thoughts  of  you.  But  now  they  droop ;  they  seem  ready 
to  die." 

"  Bah  t "  said  the  king,  *'it  is  a  i>oor  imitation  of  Jean  Jacques. 
Why  do  you  read  me  such  stuff?  " 

"  Because  your  majesty  requested  me  to,  for  the  sake  of  Mademoi- 
selle d'Annebault's  fine  eyes." 

"  True  enough ;  she  has  beautiful  eyes." 

"  And  when  I  return  from  these  walks,"  read  the  marchioness,  "  I 
find  my  father  alone  in  the  grand  drawing-room,  leaning  his  head 
wearily  on  a  lounge  in  the  middle  of  the  faded  gilding  wluch  covers 
our  worm-eaten  wainscoting.    He  sees  me  enter  sorrowfully;   my 


trouble  makes  him  forget  his  own — ^Athenais !  In  the  lower  part  of 
this  room,  near  the  window,  is  the  harpsichord  which  your  charmiig 
fingers  have  touched — those  fingers  on  which  once  only  my  lips  han 
pressed  a  kiss,  while  you  were  singing  so  sweetly  that  your  nag 
seemed  a  seraph's. 

"  How  happy  those  composers  are— Bameau,  Lulli,  Duni,  and  a 
host  of  others !  Yes,  you  love  tb^  mndc ;  it  lingers  in'  your  memsr^; 
its  breath  has  passed  over  your  lips.  I  seat  myself  near  this  haipei- 
chord ;  I  try  to  play  one  of  the  airs  that  you  preferred.  How  cold 
and  monotonous  it  seems  I  I  let  the  sounds  die  away,  and  their  eebo 
loses  itself  in  the  arched  roof  My  father  turns,  and  sees  me  o. 
happy ;  but  what  can  he  do  ?  Idle  gossip  in  the  anteehamben  at 
court  has  imprisoned  us  in  our  ch&tean.  He  sees  me  young,  aidest, 
full  of  life,  asking  only  for  a  place  of  action  in  tiie  world ;  be  is  m; 
father,  he  adores  me,  and  yet  can  do  nothing." 

"  One  would  think,"  interrupted  the  long,  "  that  this  boy  was  Jut 
going  into  the  chase,  and  that  somebody  had  killed  his  falc<m  jut  ai 
it  was  about  to  fiy  from  his  wrist     What  ails  the  fellow  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  read  on  the  marchicmess,  "  that  we  are  near  neigbbon 
and  distant  relatives  of  the  Abb6  de  Chauvelin." 

"  Ah !  now  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter,"  said  Louis  XV., 
gaping.  "Another  nephew  of  these  malcontents.  My  Pariiaoent 
imposes  upon  my  clemency.    They  all  have  such  large  families." 

"  But  if  this  young  man  is  only  a  distant  relative  ?  " 

"  Ko  matter.  This  race  is  good  for  nothing.  The  Abbi  de  GhtnT^ 
lln  is  a  Jansenist.  He  is  perhaps  not  bad  at  heart ;  but  he  has  eoit 
in  his  resignation.  Throw  the  letter  in  the  fire,  and  never  let  me  best 
of  it  again." 

n. 

These  last  words  pronounced  by  the  king  were  not  exactly  a  death- 
warrant,  but  they  were  almost  a  prohibition  to  live. 

What  could  a  young  man  do  without  fortune  in  IfSS,  if  the  king 
would  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  ?  Try  to  be  a  clerk,  or  to  becomt 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet?  but  without  patronage,  and  in  this  case  tliii 
last  business  would  be  but  a  poor  one. 

But  literature  was  not  the  vocation  of  tihe  young  chevalier  of 
Vauvert,  who  had  written,  with  tearful  eyes,  the  letter  of  which  tlie 
king  made  a  jest 

At  this  very  time,  alone  with  his  father  in  the  old  chiteaa  of 
Neauflette,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  countenma 
at  once  sad  and  furious. 

"  I  am  going  to  Versailles ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  what  can  you  do  there  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.    But  what  can  I  do  here  ?  " 

"  You  can  be  my  companion.  That  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  attiict- 
i  ve  prospect  for  you,  and  I  would  not  keep  you  here,  if  you  could  go  die- 
where.  But  have  you  forgotten  that  your  mother  is  dead,  and  that  I 
am  alone  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  &ther,  nor  do  I  forget  that  I  promised  her  to  de- 
vote myself  to  your  happiness.  I  shall  return,  but  I  must  go  away  for 
a  time.     I  cannot  remain  here  any  longer." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Because  I  am  in  love — desperately  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
D'AjmebauU." 

"  You  know  that  your  love  is  hopeless.  It  is  only  in  romances 
that  marriages  are  made  without  fortune.  Do  yon  remember  that  1  am 
in  disgrace  at  court  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  remember  it  but  too  well,  but  in  due  respect,  may  I 
not  ask  why  you  should  be  in  disgrace?  We  are  neither  of  ii> 
members  of  Parliament  We  pay  the  tax,  we  do  not  levy  it  If 
the  Parliament  haggles  about  the  king's  revenues,  that  is  their  bna- 
ness,  not  ours.  Why  should  the  Abb6  de  CSianvelin  involve  us  in  bis 
ruin?" 

"  The  Abb6  de  Chauvelin  acted  like  an  htnorable  man.  He  re- 
fused to  vote  for  the  income-tax,  because  he  is  disgusted  with  the 
extravagances  of  the  court  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  unoe  the 
days  of  Madame  de  Chateauvonx.  She  was  beautiful  at  least,  and 
she  did  not  cost  the  nation  any  thing,  not  even  what  she  gave  >o 
generously.  She  was  both  mistress  and  soveragn,  and  she  said  she 
should  be  satisfied  if  the  king  did  not  send  her  into  a  dungeon,  when 
he  was  tired  of  her.  But  this  woman,  this  Le  Normand,  this  insati- 
able monster  1 " 

"What  is  it  to  us?" 
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"What  18  it  to  ns,  do  you  ask?  More  than  yon  think.  Do  you 
bioir  that  while  the  king  doTours  our  substance,  the  fortune  of  his 
grisette  is  incalculable?  She  made  him  give  her  at  first  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  francs  of  income,  but  that  was  a  mere 
nothing — ^it  does  not  count  at  all  now — yon  hare  no  idea  of  the  fright- 
flil  sums  she  makes  the  king  (^e  her.  There  aie  not  three  months 
in  the  year,  in  which  she  does  not  ci^ole  him  out  of  five  or  six 
hnndied  thousand  francs — ^now  a  tax  on  salt,  now  out  of  an  increase 
(m  the  perquisites  of  the  superintendent  of  tiie  stablee.  Besides  the 
quarters  which  she  occupies  in  all  the  royal  residences,  she  buys  La 
Selle,  Cressy,  Aulnay,  Brinborion,  Harigny,  St  Bemi,  Bellevue,  and  a 
host  of  other  landed  estates,  houses  in  Paris,  Fontaineblean,  Versailles, 
Compiigne,  without  mentioning  laige  sums  of  money  secretly  placed  in 
banking-honses  in  every  country  in  Europe,  in  case  of  losing  the 
king's  favor,  or  of  his  death.  And  who  pays  for  all  this,  if  you 
please?" 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't" 

"Indeed  you  do — ^payyour  part — as  does  every  man  in  France. 
The  poor  people  pay  for  this,  sweating  blood  and  in  tears — they  cry 
out  against  her — ^they  insult  the  statue  of  the  king.  And  the  Parlia- 
ment are  tired  of  all  this,  they  are  resolved  to  resist  any  new  taxes. 
Vhen  money  was  needed  for  carrying  on  war,  we  were  all  ready  with 
our  last  sou ;  Aen,  no  one  thought  of  refusing  to  pay.  The  king, 
when  be  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  saw  that  his  subjects  adored 
him,  and,  when  he  was  ill  and  nearly  dying,  he  saw  more  clearly 
■till  that  he  had  the  hearts  of  his  people.  All  faction,  all  party,  all 
differences  of  (pinion  were  forgotten.  France  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  king's  bedside  and  prayed  for  him.  But  if  we  did  pay  without 
hesitation  his  soldiers  and  his  doctors,  we  do  not  wish  to  pay  his  mis- 
tresses, and  we  have  something  else  to  do  witli  our  Okoney  than  to 
keep  Madame  de  Pompadour." 

"  I  do  not  defend  her,  father.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  is  right 
or  wr(ng.     I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  And,  without  doubt,  you  would  like  to  see  her,  that  you  may 
form  an  opinion  of  her.    At  your  age,  the  brain  is  influenced  by 
the  eyes.    Try,   then,  if   you  ehoose;    bat  this  "pleasure  will  be 
r^sed  you." 
"Why,  air?" 

"  Because  it  is  vain  to  wish  it  Because  this  marchioness  is  as 
imisible  in  her  boudoir  of  Brinboricm  as  the  Qrand  Turk  in  his  serag- 
lio. Because  you  will  find  the  doors  shut  in  your  face.  What  do 
yon  want  to  do  ?  Attempt  impossibilities  ?  Seek  your  fortune  Hke  an 
adventurer  ?  " 

"lio,  like  a  lover.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  favors,  but  I  will  protest 
against  injustice.  I  had  well-founded  hopes — almost  a  promise  from 
ICoDsieur  de  Biron.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  possessing  the  woman  I 
love,  and  this  love  was  a  worthy  one.  Ton  yourself  approved  of  it 
I«t  me,  then,  at  least  try  to  plead  my  own  cause.  Whether  I  shall 
do  BO  before  the  king  or  Madame  de  Pompadour,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
am  going  to  court" 

"Ton  know  nothing  of  the  court,  and  yet  yon  wish  to  go 
there!" 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  be  the  more  really  received  there,  for  the  very 
reason  that  I  am  unknown." 

"  Tou  unknown !  With  your  name  and  Uncage  I  We  are  of  the  old 
nobility — we  ctm  never  be  unknown  I " 

"  Very  weU,  then  the  king  irill  at  least  listen  to  my  complaints." 
"  He  will  not  even  hear  you  speak  one  word.  You  think  you  will 
reach  Versailles,  when  your  postilion  arrives  there.  Let  me  tell  you, 
when  you  have  passed  the  antechambers,  the  galleries,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  king  simply  by  one  door,  that  door  will  be  an  abyss. 
Ton  cannot  pass  it.  You  will  discover  this,  you  will  seek  influence, 
protection,  but  yon  will  not  find  it  We  are  relatives  of  Monsieur 
de  Chauvelin,  and  how  do  yon  think  the  king  will  revenge  himself  for 
the  abba's  contumacy  ?  Exile  for  him  as  for  the  other  members  of 
ParHament,  and  for  us  a  scomfbl  word,  or,  worse,  utter  sUence.  Do 
you  know  what  that  is,  the  silence  of  the  king,  when  with  a  £e- 
dainiul  ^ance,  instead  of  speaking,  he  passes  by  you  and  anoihi- 
lates  you  ?  Besides  the  Bastile  and  the  scaffold,  there  is  another 
sort  of  punishment  which,  less  cruel  in  appearance,  is  equally  fatal 
The  sentenced  man,  it  is  true,  remains  at  liberty,  but  it  is  folly  for 
him  to  dream  of  marriage,  of  a  place  at  court,  or  in  society,  in 
camp,  or  in  the  church.  Every  avenue  to  place  or  preferment  is 
dosed  before  him,  and  he  walks  about  apparently  free,  bat  really  in 


an  invisible  prison.  This  is  what  comes  from  losing  the  favor  of  the 
king." 

"  I  will  make  such  efforts  that  I  will  regain  it" 

"  You  will  not  succeed.  The  son  of  Monsieur  de  Meyniires  was 
as  innocent  as  you  are.  He  had,  like  you,  promises  and  well-founded 
hopes  of  future  success.  His  father,  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king,  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom,  frowned  upon  by  his  majesty,  went, 
the  old  gray-headed  nobleman,  not  to  beg,  but  to  try  to  persuade  the 
griteUe  to  plead  for  him.  Do  you  know  what  she  said  to  him  ?  There 
are  her  own  words,  which  Monsieur  de  Meyniires  has  sent  me  in  this 
letter :  '  The  king's  master.  He  does  not  think  best  to  visit  his  dis- 
pleasure on  you  personally ;  he  prefers  to  make  you  feel  it,  by  depriv- 
ing your  son  of  any  position.  To  punish  you  in  any  other  way  would 
involve  publicity,  which  he  does  not  wish.  His  will  must  be  respect- 
ed. I  pity  you,  certainly.  I  can  outer  into  your  feelings.  I  have 
been  a  mother,  and  I  know  what  it  must  cost  you  to  see  your  sMt  de- 
prived of  all  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.'  This  is  the  style  of 
that  creature,  and  yet  you  would  throw  yourself  at  her  feet" 

"  They  say  that  her  feet  are  charming  ones,  father." 

"  Zounds  I  yes.  She  is  not  pretty,  and  people  say  that  the  king 
does  not  love  her.  Yet  he  yields  to  her,  he  succumbs  to  this  woipaa. 
To  maintain  her  strange  power,  it  must  be  that  she  depends  on  some- 
thing besides  her  plain  &ce." 

"  They  say  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  intellect" 

"  And  no  heart — a  fine  combination." 

"  No  heart,  when  she  can  declaim  with  so  much  feeling  the  poetry 
of  Voltaire,  and  sing  with  such  expression  the  music  of  Rousseau ! 
She,  heartless,  who  can  play '  Alxire '  and  '  Colette  l'  It  is  impossible ; 
I  will  not  believe  it" 

"  Go,  then,  and  see  for  yourself,  if  you  choose.  I  do  not  prohibit 
yoor  going,  I  only  advise  you ;  but,  I  tell  you,  your  journey  will  be  in 
vain.    Do  yoa  love  this  Mademoiselle  d'Annebault  so  very  mueh  t " 

"  More  than  my  life." 

"  Then  go,  my  son." 

m. 

Ii  has  been  said  that  travelling  weakens  love,  because  of  the  new 
interests  offered  to  the  lover.  It  has  been  said  also  that  travelling  in- 
creases love,  because  of  the  opportsnities  it  affords  for  reveries  about 
the  loved  one.  Onr  hero  was  too  young  to  make  such  learned  dis- 
tinctions. Tired  of  the  carriage,  he  exchanged  it  about  half-way  for 
a  post-horse,  and  arrived,  aboat  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
Inn  of  the  Sun,  a  name  rather  out  of  fiuhion  since  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV. 

There  was,  in  Versailles,  an  old  priest,  who  had  once  been  a  curate 
at  Neaufiette ;  the  chevalier  knew  and  loved  him.  This  curate,  quiet 
and  poor,  had  a  nephew,  a  favorite  abb^  at  court,  who  might  be  use- 
ful to  him.  The  chevalier  went,  therefore,  to  call  upon  the  n^hew, 
who,  though  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  and  in  full  cler- 
ical costume,  nevertheless  received  the  new-comer  very  kindly,  and 
did  not  disdain  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  ask. 

"  Luckily,"  said  he,  "  you  have  come  just  at  the  right  time.  This 
evening  there  is  a  festival  at  the  court,  a  sort  of  <^>era,  or  something, 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am  not  going,  because  I  am  povfy  with  the 
marchicmess  just  now,  in  order  to  make  her  do  something  I  want  her 
to ;  but  here  is  a  ticket  from  the  Due  d'Aumont,  which  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  for  somebody,  I  really  have  forgotten  who.  Never  mind, 
you  shall  use  it  You  have  not  yet  been  presoited,  it  is  true,  but,  for 
a  play,  that  is  not  necessary.  Try  to  put  yourself  in  tiie  way  of  the 
king  when  he  goes  into  the  green-room.  One  favorable  look  from 
him,  and  your  fortune  is  made." 

The  chevalier  thanked  the  ahbi,  and,  tired  by  his  sleepier  n^t 
and  his  horseback  ride,  he  made  a  hasty  toilet,  such  as  suits  people  in 
love  well  enough.  A  servant,  not  particularly  accustomed  to  sneh 
services,  assisted  him  to  dress  as  well  as  he  could,  and  covered  his 
spangled  coat  with  powder  in  his  zeal.  He  set  out  thus  equipped  to 
seek  his  fortona    He  was  only  twenty  years  old,  yon  see; 

It  was  nightfall  when  he  reached  the  palace.  He  went  timidly 
toward  the  entrance,  and  asked  the  way  of  a  sentinel.  He  showed 
him  the  grand  st^rcase ;  there  he  learned,  fhnn  the  doorkeeper,  that 
the  opera  had  just  commenced,  and  that  the  king,  and  of  course 
everybody  dse,  was  in  the  grand  saloon. 

"  If  tiie  marquis  wishes  to  cross  the  court,"  added  the  servant, 
^ving  him  this  brevet  tiUe  for  want  of  a  genaine  one,  "  he  will  find 
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himself  at  the  pUty  in  a  moment.  Bat  perliapB  the  marquis  prefers  to 
go  through  the  apartments." 

The  chevalier  luiew  nothing  of  the  palace,  but  curiosity  led  him 
to  reply  that  he  would  go  through  the  apartments ;  then,  as  a  lackey 
approached  to  show  him  the  way,  an  impulse  of  vanity  made  him  add, 
that  he  did  not  need  a  guide.  He  went  on,  therefore,  alone,  but  not 
without  some  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Versailles  was  all  ablaze  with  light  From  the  lower  story  to  the 
uppermost  one,  the  chandeliers,  the  girandoles,  the  (^ded  iiimitnre, 
and  the  marble  ornaments  sparkled. 

Throughout  the  palace,  every  door  stood  open,  except  those  of 
the  queen's  private  apartments.  As  the  young  man  proceeded,  he 
was  struck  with  a  wonder  and  admiration  not  easy  to  describe ;  for 
what  made  the  spectacle  nost  of  all  astonishing  to  him,  was  not 
merely  its  beauty  and  splendor,  but  the  complete  solitude  in  which  he 
found  himself.    He  seemed  to  be  in  an  enchanted  desert. 

To  be  alone  in  a  vast  and  grand  building,  whether  it  be  a  tonple, 
doSster,  or  palace,  does  produce  a  strange  and,  I  may  say,  a  mys- 
terious effect  upon  man.  The  edifice  seems  to  wei(^  one  down ;  the 
walls  stare  at  him;  the  echoes  listen  to  him;  the  noise  of  his  foot- 
steps seems  an  intrusive  distnrbance  of  the  solemn  silence,  so  that 
ime  feels  a  half-involuntary  fear,  and  tries  to  walk  noiselessly. 

So  our  hero  was  at  first  impressed  and  subdued,  but  soon  his 
cariosity  gained  the  ascendency,  and  banished  all  other  emotions. 
The  candelabras  of  the  room  of  the  mirrors  shone  with  redoubled 
lustre.  Thousands  of  loves,  nymphs,  and  shepherdesses  disported 
themselves  on  the  ceiling,  twining  about  the  wainscoting,  and  wreath- 
ing themselves  in  one  long  garland  about  the  entire  palace. 

Here  were  vast  rooms  decorated  with  hangings  of  velvet-and.gold, 
fhmished  in  the  stiff  but  elegant  style  of  Louis  XIY.  There  were 
ottomans  and  lounging-chairs  scattered  in  disorder  around  gaming- 
tables ;  an  infinite  series  of  apartments  entirely  empty,  but  whose 
magnificence  seemed  the  greater  from  the  fact  of  thdr  desertion. 
From  time  to  time  he  came  upon  secret  doors  opening  into  silent  cor- 
ridors ;  a  thousand  staircases,  a  thousand  passages,  formed  a  seeming 
labyrinth ;  now  he  found  himself  among  columns  and  platforms  made 
for  ^ants ;  now  he  passed  into  little  boudoirs  fit  only  for  children's 
games  of  hide-and-seek ;  in  one  room  he  saw  magnificent  pictures  of 
Van  Loo  hung  near  porphyry  mantel-pieces,  and,  in  another,  articles 
of  the  toilet,  puff-boxes,  and  the  like,  left  carelessly  in  the  keq>ing  of 
fantastic  Chinese  images.  It  was  a  medley  of  solemn  grandeur  and  of 
effeminate  luxury,  and  everywhere,  through  all  the  splendor  and  the 
prodigal  display,  floated  an  atmosphere  intoxicating  and  sweet,  made 
up,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  thousand  different  odors,  among  which  he  fan- 
cied the  perfumes  of  tropical  plants  and  the  sweet  breath  of  women 
could  be  distinguished. 

To  be  in  such  a  plaoe  alone,  in  the  midst  of  such  marvels,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  enou^  to  bewilder  any  young  fellow.  The 
chevalier  went  on  he  knew  not  whither,  as  if  in  a  dream.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  fUry  tales  of  his  boyhood,  where 
some  wandering  prince  finds  an  enchanted  castle,  was  suddenly  be- 
coming real  to  him. 

Could  it  be  that  mortals  Hved  in  this  wonderflil  palace?  Had 
actual  women  been  seated  in  these  arm-chairs,  whose  soft  cushions 
yet  retained  the  impress  of  the  graceful  forms  which  had  leaned 
against  them  ?  Perhaps  behind  these  thick  curtains,  or  at  the  end 
of  some  long  corridor,  some  princess  might  be  found  who  had  been 
sleeping  for  a  hundred  years,  some  fairy  or  some  Armida  might  be 
hidden,  or  some  hamadryad  of  the  court  might  even  slip  away  fh>m 
the  gilded  ceiling  or  emerge  from  some  marble  column.  Who  could 
tell?  Absorbed  in  spite  of  himself  by  these  fancies,  the  chevalier 
sank  upon  a  sofa  to  indulge  himself  in  these  dreams,  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  forgotten  himself  entirely  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
very  luckily  that  he  was  in  love. 

What  was  his  lovely  Mademoiselle  d'Annebanlt  doing,  shut  up  in 
an  old  ch&teau  all  this  time  ? 

"  Uy  darling  Athenus  I "  cried  he,  "  why  am  I  wasting  the  hours 
thus  ?  Have  I  lost  my  reason  ?  What  strange  spell  has  &llen  upon 
me?" 

He  rose  and  proceeded  across  this  new  labyrinth,  in  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  he  soon  lost  himself. 

He  saw  two  or  three  servants  talking  together  in  a  low  voice 
at  the  end  of  a  passage;  he  approached  them,  and  asked  the  way 
to  the  theatre 


"  If  the  marquis,"  said  one,  using  the  same  title  as  the  fotner 
servant  bad  given  him,  "  if  the  marquis  will  be  so  kind  as  to  go  down 
this  staircase  and  take  the  first  gallery  at  his  right,  he  will  find  a 
the  end  of  it  three  st^rs  which  he  must  ascend ;  he  must  then  tns 
to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  Saloon  of  Diana,  that  of  Apollo  the 
Uuses,  and  that  of  Spring,  he  must  go  down  agun  six  stairs,  and,  leav- 
ing the  guard-chamber  on  his  right,  go  toward  the  staircase  of  the 
mimsters,  and  he  will  meet  there  some  guards  who  will  show  him  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

"  Much  obliged,"  sdd  the  young  man,  "  and  with  such  pltin  di- 
rections it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  don't  find  my  way." 

He  went  on  courageously,  stopping  once  in  a  while  involontarilj 
to  look  about  him ;  at  length,  after  a  ibll  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  be 
had  been  told,  he  found  more  servants,  and,  on  asking  for  fteak 
directions,  was  told — 

"  The  marquis  has  made  a  mistake.  He  should  have  gone  thnggb 
the  other  wing  of  the  palace ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  retrace  his  stepi; 
only  go  down  this  staircase  again,  go  through  the  Saloon  of  Ae 
Nymphs,  then  pass  the  room  of  Summer,  and — " 

"  I  thank  you,"  interrupted  the  young  man.  "  I  am  a  fool,"  heatid 
to  himself,  "  to  be  asking  my  way  of  every  one  I  meet,  like  a  booby. 
I  gun  nothing  by  it,  for  if  they  are  not  making  game  of  me,  which  I 
half  suspect,  their  pompous  names  of  rooms  and  long-winded  direc- 
tions do  not  help  me  any." 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  straight  ahead,  as  far  as  he  oonU, 
"for  after  all,"  sud  he,  to  himself,  "fine,  and  grand  and  Urge  aa  thii 
palace  is,  it  is  not  without  limits,  and.  If  it  is  three  times  as  long  u 
our  hunting-park,  I  shall  get  to  the  end  of  it  at  last." 

But  it  is  not  easy  at  Versailles  to  go  for  a  long  time  straight 
ahead,  and  perhaps  this  rustic  comparison  of  the  royal  residence  dis- 
pleased the  guardian  nymphs,  for  they  b^^  to  pnxrie  our  poor  lover, 
and  donbtieas,  in  order  to  punish  him,  made  him  turn  and  twist  ao  ii 
always  to  retrace  his  own  steps,  and  find  himself  every  now  and  then 
in  the  same  place ;  they  utterly  bewildered  him  in  their  labyrinth  of 
marble  and  gold,  till  he  felt  like  a  rustic  lost  in  a  thicket. 

In  the  Antiquities  of  Kome,  there  is  a  series  of  engravings  by 
Firaneei,  which  the  artist  calls  his  dreams,  and  which  are  an  attempt 
to  describe  his  own  visions  during  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 

These  engravings  represent  vast  gothic  halls.  On  the  floors  <i« 
all  sorts  of  machines  and  engines,  wheels,  cables,  levers,  pulleys,  catt- 
pnlts,  etc.,  to  express  enormous  power  set  in  motion,  and  also  for- 
midable resistance.  Beside  the  wall  yon  see  a  staircase,  and  on  <lns 
staircase  climbing  not  irithout  difficulty  is  Ilranesi  himself.  Go  iip 
the  stairway  a  little  farther,  and  they  stop  short  before  a  feaifnl 
chasm.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  poor  Piranesi,  yon 
fancy  at  least  that  his  labors  are  at  an  end,  but  lift  your  eyes  ud 
you  see  a  second  staircase  which  lifts  itself  into  the  air,  and  up  whidi 
poor  Firaneei  is  still  climbing,  toward  the  brink  of  a  second  preci- 
pice. Look  a  littie  higher,  and  you  will  see  still  anotiier  staircue, 
up  which  poor  Piranesi  makes  his  eternal  ascension,  which  agaia 
rqieats  itself  till  stairway  and  Piraneti  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  donda 
that  form  the  border  of  the  engraving. 

This  feverish  allegory  represents  very  distinctly  the  weariness  of 
a  useless  toil,  and  the  species  of  vertigo  that  such  fruitless  attempt) 
cause.  Onr  hero  after  repeated  journeys  from  room  to  room,  and 
itimi  gallery  to  gallery,  at  last  became  enraged. 

"Farbleu  I "  cried  he,  "  this  is  unbearable,  after  being  so  charmed 
and  so  enthusiastic,  to  find  myself  alone  in  this  cursed  palace  (it  n> 
no  longer  a  glimpse  into  falry-Iand),  I  find  I  cannot  get  out  of  it 
Plague  on  the  folly  that  induced  me  to  enter  here  like  Prince  Char 
mian  with  his  magic  boots  of  gold,  instead  of  asking  the  first  lackey  I 
met  to  take  me  to  the  theatre !  " 

While  giving  vent  to  tiiese  tardy  r^rets,  the  chevalier  was  like 
Piranesi,  half-way  up  a  staircase  on  a  broad  UTiHing  where  three 
doors  opened. 

Behind  the  middle  one  he  heard  a  murmur  so  light  and  so  pleat- 
ant  that  he  paused  to  listen ;  at  the  instant  that  he  stopped  the  fold- 
ing-doors were  thrown  wide  open ;  a  puff  of  perfumed  air,  and  a  flood 
of  light  burst  upon  him,  and  so  surprised  him  that  he  started  back. 

"Will  the  marquis  go  in?"  asked  the  servant  who  had  opened 
the  door. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  play,"  said  the  young  naan- 

"  It  is  just  over,  my  lord." 

At  this  moment  many  beautifhl  women,  painted  ddicatdy  in  iridte 
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and  red,  and  giving  not  their  arm,  not  even  thdr  hand,  bat  simply 
the  tips  of  their  fingers  to  their  escorts,  old  or  young  gentlemen,  began 
to  oome  ont  of  the  theatre,  taking  great  care  to  march  sideways 
in  ord«r  not  to  spoil  their  panien.  All  this  brilliant  assemblage 
spoke  in  a  low  tone — merrily,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  sort  of  restraint 
"  What  is  all  this  ?  "  asked  the  chevalier,  half  divining  what  was 
aboat  to  happen. 

"  The  king  is  about  to  pass,"  said  the  guardsman. 
There  is  a  certain  sort  of  courage  which  is  never  shaken ;  it  is  the 
courage  of  ignorant  people.  Our  young  provincial,  although  ordina- 
rily brave  enough,  did  not  possess  this  species  of  intrepidity ;  at  the 
words  "  The  king  is  coming,"  he  stood  motionless,  almost  helpless 
from  exdtement 

The  King,  Louis  XV.,  who  made  nothing  of  riding  on  horseback  a 
dozen  leagues  or  more  at  one  time,  was,  as  every  one  knows,  royally 
imperturbable.  He  boasted,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,  and  his  fkvorites  said  also,  with  truth,  that  he 
was  the  best-made  and  most  elegant  man  of  his  time.  Only  to  see 
him  rise  from  his  throne  and  walk  a  few  steps,  was  a  thing  to  be  re- 
membered. As  he  walked  past  his  courtiers,  with  his  arm  resting  on 
the  sfaoolder  of  D'Argenson,  while  his  red  heels  glided  over  the  floor, 
a  fashion  of  walking  which  he  had  introduced,  all  whispers  ceased  ; 
the  courtiers  bowed  their  heads,  hardly  daring  to  salute  their  king, 
and  the  ladies,  bending  to  the  ground  from  the  midst  of  their  iurbe- 
lows,  made  that  coquettish  obeisance  which  our  grandmothers  called 
"  a  reverence,"  but  which  has  now  been  crowded  out  of  fashion  by  the 
brutal  "shake  hands"  of  the  English  nation.  But  the  king 
cared  for  nobody,  and  looked  at  only  those  whom  it  pleased  him  to 
Dofice. 

Alfieri  was  perhaps  present  on  this  occasion ;  at  any  rate,  in 
his  memoirs,  he  gives  this  account  of  his  presentation  at  Ver- 
sulles: 

"I  knew  that  the  king  never  spoke  to  foreigners  unless  they  were 
very  remarkable  persons,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  impassible 
and  supercilious  ur  of  Louis  XV.  He  surveyed  a  man  from  the  crown 
of  his  he«d  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  yet  had  the  appearance  of  see- 
ing nothing  at  aU." 

Tet  it  seems  to  me,  if  one  said  to  a  giant,  "  Here  is  an  ant  that  I 
present  to  you,"  he  would  be  likely  to  smile,  or  to  say  at  least,  "  poor 
Utile  insect!" 

The  taciturn  monarch  moved  on  antid  flowers,  beautiful  women, 
and  all  his  assembled  court,  preserving  his  solitude  amid  all  that 
crowd. .  It  did  not  take  long  for  our  young  hero  to  understand  that 
he  had  notlung  to  hope  for  ttwa  the  king,  and  that  the  recital  of  his 
love-afbirs  would  be  utterly  useless. 

"  I  am  an  unhappy  wretch  I "  he  sidd  to  himself.  "  My  father 
iru  right  when  he  told  me  that  at  two  steps  from  the  Ung,  I  should 
yet  find  an  abyss  between  him  and  me.  If  I  should  even  venture 
to  ask  an  audience  of  lum,  who  would  protect  me  f  Who  would 
present  me.  Behold  him,  the  absolute  monarch  who  with  one  word 
could  change  my  destiny,  secure  me  a  fortune,  ^ve  me  all  I  most 
desire  in  life  I  Here  he  is,  so  near  me  that  by  stretching  out  my 
hand  I  could  touch  his  garments,  and  yet,  I  feel  farther  from  him  than 
when  I  was  at  home  in  my  native  province.  How  could  I  approach 
him?    How  venture  to  speak  to  him ?  " 

While  the  chevalier  was  absorbed  in  these  sad  reflections,  he  saw 
a  young  lady  come  in,  whose  beauty,  grace,  and  archness  attracted  him 
in  spite  of  himself.  She  was  very  simply  dressed  in  white,  without 
diamonds  or  laces,  her  only  ornament  being  a  natural  rose  in  her 
hair.  She  was  escorted  by  a  gentleman  perfumed  and  foppish  as  any 
court  gallant  could  well  be,  and  she  talked  with  him  in  whispers  be- 
hind her  fan.  Kow  as  chance  would  have  it,  while  talking,  laughing, 
tad  gesticulating,  this  fan  slipped  from  her  hand,  and  fell  under  a 
chair  exactiy  in  front  of  our  young  chevalier ;  he  sprang  forward  to 
pick  it  up,  and,  as,  in  getting  it,  he  had  been  obliged  to  kneel,  the 
young  lady  ai^>eared  so  charming  to  him,  that  he  presented  it  to  her, 
still  kneeling. 

She  paused,  smiled,  and  passed  on,  thanking  him  only  by  a  slight 
how;  but,  at  the  glance  she  cast  upon  him,  our  poor  youth  felt  his 
heart  beat.  And  no  wonder,  for  this  young  lady  was  no  other  than 
the  "little  nobody,"  as  her  discontented  rivals  called  her,  while 
others,  speaking  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  called  her  "  Vu  marchion- 
^"  as  one  might  say,  "  the  queen." 

[coif OLUSIOX      KBZT    WBBK.] 


IDLING  m  THE  ORIENT.* 

THE  "  Sentimental  Idler  "  is  a  graceM  writer  and  an  agree- 
able companion.  His  pictures  of  the  Orient  have  everj 
character  of  an  observing,  philosophic,  and  dreamy  wanderer. 
He  wotild  fain  elevate  the  Idlers  into  an  order,  and  be  sets 
down  rules  for  admission,  that  if  always  applied  would  cortunly 
malce  bis  set  the  most  agreeable  of  men.  The  Idler  mnst  be  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  education,  a  poet,  and  an  artist ;  be  must 
have  good  looks,  gentle  manners,  and  yet  possess  a  Bohemian's 
love  of  vagrancy.  "  The  winds  in  soft  confidence  whisper  to 
us  tbeir  secret  pain ;  the  landscapes  show  us  their  richest  colors ; 
the  streams  nng  their  sweetest  music ;  the  very  flowers  employ 
a  rare  speech,  while  the  lowly  among  men  disclose  to  our 
order  their  unappreciated  but  lovely  liyes.  Beauty  reveals 
herself  in  a  thonsamd  entrancing  ways,  and  leads  us  step  by  step 
within  the  most  sacred  portals  of  Nature,  by  paths  untrodden 
by  less  daring  men." 

An  idle  life  in  the  Orient  is  one  full  of  charms ;  it  has  every 
element  of  the  picturesque,  and  if  we  glance  through  the  pages 
of  our  traveller's  narrative  we  shall  find  many  a  quaint  experi- 
ence, or  strange  adventure,  or  graphic  description  of  places 
and  people.  The  first  portion  of  his  narrative  is  of  Oonstantd- 
nople,  and  be  gives  us  this  picture  of 

TUSKiaH  LIFE. 

In  a  Mohammedan  household  all  the  luxury  is  leaerved  for  the 
hareem.  In  the  odelisk  are  kept  tiie  soft  carpets,  the  biilUant  mgs, 
the  silken  embroideries,  the  mirrors,  the  fountitins,  the  polished  woods ; 
for  here  is  lived  the  life  of  intimacy  and  secrecy  into<  which  not  even 
a  friend  or  relative  can  enter.  Turkish  life  is  sealed  so  completely, 
that  it  is  not  only  difficult  but  nearly  impossible  to  know  what  passes 
behind  the  finely-trellised  windows,  and  for  this  reason  and  the  abso- 
lute government  of  the  Turks  in  their  houses,  I  can  readily  believe 
those  stories  of  terrible  cruelties  and  crimes  committed  by  the  barba- 
rous masters  on  wives  and  slaves ;  in  fact,  as  an  active  criminal  agent, 
poison  is  in  firequent  use,  and  I  have  heard  Turks  talk  of  the  ibnmg 
eoffte  with  a  cool  and  terrible  emphasis.  Talking  to  a  Turk  of  his 
wife  or  the  female  members  of  bis  family  is  to  commit  the  most  gross 
impoliteness,  and  banished  from  the  subject  of  social  conversation 
are  all  those  polite  inquiries  of  "How  is  your  wife's  health?"  etc. 
In  ikct,  the  wife  oi  one  of  our  ambassadors,  in  presenting  some 
beautifal  presents  to  one  of  the  pachas,  which  of  course  were  in- 
tended for  the  lady-members  of  his  household,  used  words  such  as 
"  Here  are  the  stu£b  which  yon  know  better  than  any  one  how  to 
employ  I "  Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  incongruities  (k  this  strange 
people,  that,  bong  the  most  barbarous,  gross,  and  selfish,  they  yet 
can  have  their  snso^tibilities  wounded  more  quickly  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 

LOTB-DTTBieUSS  m  BOTPT. 

An  Egyptian  girl  or  woman,  concealed  behind  her  tkuiak  (win- 
dow), sees  pass  a  man  who  pleases  her  fancy.  She  calls,  and,  as  the 
head  of  the  unknown  is  raised,  a  flower,  a  note,  or  a  handkerchief,  is 
dropped  at  his  feet  This  is  not  yet  a  rendezvous,  but  an  invitation 
to  come  again  near  the  same  place.  At  the  moment  the  favored  one 
leaves  the  spot,  the  door  opens,  and  a  eunuch  or  negress  follows  him. 
This  servant  is  charged  to  know  who  he  is,  where  he  rests,  what  is  his 
name,  and  condition  in  life. 

The  day  after,  in  passing  by  the  same  house,  if  a  flower,  or  other 
token,  again  &lls  from  the  same  window,  the  lover  knows  that  the 
rqrart  of  the  servant  is  made,  and  that  his  suit  is  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

"Kow,"  adds  Mahmoud  (I  transUting  into  fairer  English  his  odd 
expressions),  "  is  the  dangerous  time.  Sometimes  at  the  ctii,  some- 
times in  the  street,  you  are  met  by  an  old  woman,  who  tells  you  that 
such  and  such  a  man  has  a  beautiibl  daughter,  who  wants  to  be  mar- 
ried. She  has  the  beauty  of  a  princess,  and  all  the  charms  that  can 
tempt  the  imagination." 

*  Letters  of  a  Sentimental  Idler,  ftom  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nnl>ia,  and 
the  Holy  Land.    By  Harry  Harewood  Leech.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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"  I  -wish  to  see  her ! "  says  the  loTer. 

"  Impossible,"  replies  the  old  dame;  "  Gaze  vpon  the  beanty  of  a 
child  of  the  faithful  before  marriage — ^Mohammed  forbid ! " 

"  I  wish  to  see  her,"  repeats  the  lover,  nnmored,  and  he  slips  a 
piece  of  gold  into  the  woman's  band. 

"  You  shall  behold  the  glory  of  her  eyes,"  replies  the  woman, 
softened. 

*'  No, — ^more,"  repeats  the  lorer,  and  another  backshish  is  pressed 
on  the  woman. 

"  Tou  shall  behold  her  rosy  month,  filled  with  teeth  beautiful  as 
the  pearls  on  the  sultana's  neck." 

"Morel" 

And,  at  the  third  gold-piece,  the  woman  leaves  the  lover,  saying, 
"  Ton  are  a  prince,  and  I  am  your  slave  I " 

From  that  moment  the  interview  is  determined  on. 

The  best  occasion  is  generally  that  of  the  mosque  or  the  baths. 
In  the  shadows  of  the  former,  at  a  proper  moment,  the  ^rl  will  re- 
move her  veil,  even  so  far  as  to  expose  her  neck  and  shoulders,  that 
is,  if  some  jealous  eunuch  is  far  enough  away.  As  to  the  bath — ^this 
is  a  thing  more  full  of  danger  and  coquetry.  The  master  of  the  bath 
is  nearly  always  in  the  intrigue.  He  has  two  backshUhet  to  gain :  one 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  another  from  the  lover.  The  eunuchs,  or 
slaves,  rest  at  the  door  of  the  bath.  These  immense  halls  have  a 
cnpola  on  high,  pierced  with  a  thousand  little  holes,  each  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  covered  with  glass ;  but  the  lover  discovers  that  some 
are  not  thus  closed,  when  he  is  led  by  the  master  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  where,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  beauty 
of  the  woman  he  loves,  as  she  rests  in  all  the  charming  nigligS  of  the 
bath- toilet. 

FATTENINO  THE  BBWf!. 

I  most  not  forget  to  note  a  curious  preparatory  operation.  One 
month,  often  before  the  marriage,  they  commence  to  fatten  the  bride. 
This  is  done  by  farina,  cooked  almonds,  fruits,  butter-and-sugar  con- 
fections, and  every  substance  conducing  to  obesity :  the  standard  of 
Arab  beauty  is  contained  in  one  word,  vlt.  Pending  this  time,  the 
poor  brides  are  given  but  little  to  drink,  some  drops  of  sugared  water 
only  being  allowed,  each  day,  by  their  hired  fatteners.  Among  the 
poor,  this  operation  is  only  followed  for  eight  or  nine  days — ^it  is  ex- 
pensive ;  and  the  bridegroom  must  be  content  with  a  more  meagre  wife. 

A  TILLAOE  our  TOE  NILB. 

I  lutve  jost  come  aboard  irom  a  wilderness  of  crumbling  mnd  hots 
almost  buried  amongst  the  palms — ^miserable  hovels,  with  mde  holes 
for  doors,  and  twisted  palm-mats  for  roofii ;  inside  and  out  sit  groups 
of  women,  whose  faces  though  imveiled  are  tattooed  with  blue  figures, 
and  are  horrible  to  look  upon.  In  Egypt,  as  in  more  cultivated  lands, 
you  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  cover 
their  fitoes  are  the  old  hags ;  and  indeed  the  lot  of  woman  is  a  la- 
mentable one  here,  for  while  obliged  to  share  the  alfections  of  her 
husband  with  others  in  thii  worid,  she  is  supposed  to  be  put  aside  for 
the  hourii  in  the  next.  Indeed,  many  ul^mas  claim  that  women  have 
no  souls,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  immortality  rests  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Mohammed's  conversation  with  the  old  woman  who  impor- 
toned  him  for  a  place  in  Paradisa 

"  Vex  me  not,"  said  the  husband  of  Oadijah,  "  there  eon  be  no  old 
women  in  Paradise — " 

But  when  the  ancient  wife  sent  forth  her  lamentations,  the  diplo- 
matic prophet  added,  "  because  the  old  will  be  all  made  young  again  1 " 

But  I  must  not  wander  from  descriptions  of  the  village.  Naked 
Httle  children,  almost  all  of  them  hopelessly  afflicted  with  the  oph- 
thalmic curse,  lay  in  dust-heaps  in  front  of  their  cabins ;  the  larger 
ones  were  playing  at  koora  with  stones  and  crooked  sticks,  but  they 
soon  left  this  sport  to  join  the  old  men  who  followed  ns  with  whines 
and  prayers  for  backshish.  The  Traveller  coolly  shot  his  pigeons 
from  the  family  stock  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  raised  a  clamor 
among  the  women,  only  to  be  allayed  by  a  few  copper  piasters.  In  a 
line  along  one  of  the  less  crooked  avenues  were  people  sitting  in  the 
dirt,  exhibiting  for  sale  eggs,  brass  and  copper  trinkets,  gaudy  hand- 
kerchiefs, beads,  bread,  and  rice,  and  making  a  noise,  in  bargaining 
and  Belling,  like  nnto  twenty  flocks  of  geese.  Proud-looking  Bedouins, 
mounted  on  sleek  mares,  rode  through  the  town,  brandishing,  with  a 
sort  of  warrior  tar,  their  long  spears.  Women,  probably  the  dancers 
or  almtet  of  the  town,  sat  with  fierce-looking  men  in  front  of  the 


caf^s ;  they  were  dressed  in  scant  blue-cotton  gowns,  but  with  legs 
and  breasts  bare ;  they  wore  bead-dresses,  arm,  breast,  and  leg  csna- 
ments  of  silver  and  gold  coins  ;  generally  they  were  tattooed,  but  their 
large,  velvety  eyes  were  gentle  as  those  of  animals,  and  soft  and 
tender  as  the  gazelle's. 

AN  EOTPTIAN  DAEOE  OS  THE  UTILE. 
When  the  girls  arose,  the  grace  of  thdr  forms  was  visible ;  (hey 
had  on  their  professional  dress  worn  in  the  village,  which  consisted  of 
a  short  embroidered  jacket,  fitting  close,  but  open  in  fh>nt,  expooig 
th^  bosoms,  on  which  hung  strings  of  glittering  ornaments ;  losg 
loose  trousers  of  transparent  silk,  a  thin  sash  of  cashmere  twisted 
around  the  loins,  rather  than  the  waist,  and  slippers  of  red  moroeeo 
with  upturned  points,  completed  the  costume.  Their  hair  hung  is 
long  braids  down  their  backs,  and  hundreds  of  small  gold  coins  w«re 
twisted  in  it,  and  sparkled  as  well  in  gUttering  circlets  over  brows,  u 
around  necks  and  arms.  Their  eyelids  were  delicately  painted  wiA 
hohl  so  as  to  make  them  almond-shaped  and — ^languishing ;  and  they 
advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  boat  with  a  certain  symmetry  diat  wis 
in  harmony  with  the  mnsio.  As  they  took  their  places,  tiiey  threw  off 
their  slippers  and  commenced  the  movement,  keeping  time  to  fte 
notes  of  the  reed-pipe,  and  accompanying  it  with  the  clapping  of  cas- 
tanets which  were  fastened  to  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  each  haid. 
There  were  three  of  them  young  and  beautifU ;  the  others  were  hid- 
eous, with  rat's  eyes,  flaccid  cheeks,  and  tattooed  chins,  so  I  cos- 
tented  myself  wiUi  watchii^  the  most  agreeable.  They  danced  in 
groups  of  two  or  four,  and  then  a^tating  their  copper  cymbals  arovnd 
and  above  their  heads,  they  advanced  right  and  left,  circling,  earring, 
and  retreating,  until  a  sort  of  prelude  was  finished,  when  joining  the 
orchestra,  who  set  up  a  dismal,  melancholy  song,  they  began  a  move- 
ment of  the  body  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Their  limbs  seemed 
to  be  sdzed  with  a  trembling,  but  they  moved  not  from  their  podticn, 
while  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  swayed  and  turned  in  a  sort  of  dan- 
cing trepidation,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated  in  time  to  die 
music  and  wild  singing ;  and  thdr  breasts  feigned  with  immodesty  the 
most  sensual  physical  emotions,  until  they  seemed  almost  to  exhaust 
themselves  in  an  audacious  ecstasy. 

The  delight  of  following  the  Idler  throng  the  lands  where 
bonndless  fertility  and  eternal  Bonshine  or  starlight  invite  to  in- 
dolence and  repose  is  only  second  to  his  own.  Then  we  eso^w 
the  beggars  and  the  Arabs  and  the  fleas,  which  he  did  not 
escape,  and  we  discover  with  him  that  in  the  idlest  travel  there 
is  much  to  see  and  to  know.  Peculiarly  is  this  so  as  we  are 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars  op  the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes  a 
calm  lake,  and  again  a  rushing  torrent ;  and  where  the  slaves 
of  to-day  toil,  as  did  Israel  in  their  bondage,  beneath  the  shad- 
ows of  those  grand  temples  which,  perhaps,  the  children  of 
Israel  helped  to  build,  finally,  the  oars  and  the  sails  carry  the 
Idler  and  his  companions  beyond  the  fertile  valley  which  is 
yearly  baptized  by  the  soil-laden  torrents  from  the  lakes  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  they  glide  between  the  sandy  des- 
erts and  the  palms  where  onoe  the  kingdom  of  Nubia  formed 
a  part  of  Egypt's  double  crown.  At  last  Egypt  recedes  from 
view,  and  they  are  nearing  Ethiopia. 

THE  FIRST  CATARACT. 

The  river  narrowed  between  the  black  crags,  and  the  water  boiled 
in  the  curving  channels.  Sometimes  a  rocky  pyramid  nprose  from  the 
shining  desert  pUun ;  sometimes  our  sight  was  shut  out  frtnn  the  bar- 
ren hills  by  some  spot  of  vivid  verdure,  shadowed  by  acacias,  palms, 
or  sycamores ;  at  other  moments  the  sloping,  sandy  hollows  were  A 
deep  gold,  and  seemed  to  be  held  in  the  crucible  of  rooks,  whose  vol- 
canic origin  caused  the  latter  to  shine  like  polished  copper  in  the  son; 
sometimes  the  wastes  of  sand  were  white,  and  looked  like  snowy  tracts 
lying  under  the  moon.  Past  all  these  kaladoscopic  changes,  we  en- 
tered upon  the  seething  waters,  and,  resting  at  the  foot  of  the  firit 
fall,  which  the  natives  call  the  "  Littie  Door,"  we  beheld  a  sig^t  so 
strange  that  my  pen  can  but  imperfectly  depict  it  to  yon. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  every  brown  jagged  rock,  Bini<l 
the  boiling  waters,  and  along  the  distant  winding  shore,  uprose,  as  if 
by  magic,  hundreds  of  naked  natives,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  who,  bar- 
ing evidently  waited  for  our  appearance,  now  joined  in  the  work  of 
fastening  strong  hawsers  to  our  dahabieh,  accompanying  their  labor 
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by  soDgs,  ghoats,  and  carses,  and  making  a  oonAision  which  he  only 
who  has  travelled  in  the  Orient  can  understand.  Scores  of  men  and 
boys  dashed  into  the  foaming  torrent,  some  on  little  round  logs,  and 
some  without,  all  beating  the  waves  with  their  feeble  arms.  They 
somehow  contrived  to  steer  themselves  through  the  foamy  cataract 
and  reach  our  boat,  on  which  they  clambered,  dripping,  grinning,  and 
naked,  shouting  "  Backshish !  backshish ! " 

I  beheld,  with  amazement,  one  after  another  of  these  Nubians 
spring  Into  the  flood,  shoot  down  the  rapids  as  if  it  was  only  sport  to 
than,  and,  paddling  with  either  hand,  reach  any  given  rock.  Many 
trust  themselves  without  their  log,  and  they  apparently  stand  upright 
in  the  waters  wiiich  whirl  them  past  as  on  the  back  of  some  mad 
foaming  charger ;  these  fellows  fasten  th^  only  garment  (the  wust- 
band  or  girdle)  on  their  heads,  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  when  they  go 
into  "Sl-B<A,"  or  the  smaller  cataracts,  and  then  they  seemed  to  me 
like  great  black  painted  idols,  which,  in  the  crash  of  the  world's  mil- 
lennium, were  bring  hurried  on  by  some  Scsmander  to  join  the  Sphinxes 
in  a  strange  inferno.  What  forms  they  had !  As  they  came  on  deck 
dripping  with  water,  and  thrir  skins  shining  like  some  dark  polished 
metal,  each  would  have  been  a  worthy  model  for  the  sculptor.  But  I 
had  no  time  to  notice  further  these  strange  beings,  for  our  good  Band 
bad  recoiled  at  the  foot  of  a  fiUl,  and  the  ropes  were  brought  in  play 
to  pull  her  up  and  over  it ;  the  foam  was  flung  over  her  bows  as  she 
was  dragged  through  the  waters,  and  if,  for  an  instant,  the  ropes  had 
given  way,  we  would  have  been  dashed  into  splinters  against  the  rocks 
in  the  flood.  "Wallah  1  waUahl"  "FaUtnigh,  fallouffh/"  shouted 
the  chiefs  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  and  the  dark  surging  masses  of 
Nubians,  on  each  side,  answered  in  chorus,  "Haylee  tdh/  (God 
help !)  Now  we  were  below  a  ridge,  over  which  it  seemed  impos- 
uble  to  drag  our  large  boat ;  the  waters  were  heaped  up  over  it,  as 
upon  a  cataract's  brink,  for  a  final  plunge,  and  our  craft  trembled,  but 
moved  not  over  it :  every  nerve  was  strained ;  the  hawsers  were 
twisted  around  the  rocks  ahead  of  us,  but  we  gained  not  an  inch ;  the 
shouts  of  the  unearthly  figures  around  us,  the  wild  motions  and 
shrieks  of  the  two  r^i's'  of  the  cataracts,  with  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
made  up  a  scene  of  savage  strangeness  impossible  to  depict.  Just  at 
this  critical  juncture,  and  at  a  point  where  a  dahab^eh  had  been 
wrecked  two  years  before,  our  leil  bow-hawser  gave  way  from  the 
rocks  (having  been  too  quickly  and  insecurely  fastened  by  the  men), 
and,  like  a  shot,  we  veered  round,  the  waters  dashed  over  our  deck, 
tad  we  only  hung  trembling  by  our  one  rope :  if  that  had  gone,  we 
should  have  been  precipitated  against  the  rocks.  The  shouts  of  the 
natives  were  deafening;  the  gestures  of  the  chiefs  frantic — fifty 
athletes  dashed  into  the  cataract  and  swam  for  the  missing  rope, 
and  finally,  one  old  man  brought  forth  the  end  in  his  teeth  like  a 
great  grizzly  dog — it  was  soon  again  fastened,  and  we  were  safe. 
Another  pull,  "  Haylee  tdh,  Jtat/lee  sdh  I  "  and  we  felt  ourselves  slowly 
ascending  the  steep,  though  sights  and  sounds  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  rush  of  waters  which  sparkled  over  and  thundered  around  us. 
One  minute  more — painful  suspense — sustained  struggle — and  we  were 
over,  and  tied  to  the  rocks  in  the  minor  falls. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OR, 

BY    THE    KING'S   COMMAND. 

3r  rXCTOM  MVOO. 

BOOK  n.— GWYNPIiAINE  AND  DBA. 
I. 

A    naBT    OF    TEB    MAn's     FAOB,    VH08B     AOTIOHB     ONIT     HATE 
BBBN    BXEN     HITHXBIO. 

NATtrsB  had  been  prodigal  in  her  gifts  to  Gwynplaine.  She 
had  ^T6&  him  a  month  stretching  from  ear  to  ear,  ears  coming 
forward  npon  his  eyes,  a  shapeless  nose  a^usted  for  balancing 
the  spectacles  of  a  grimace-maker,  and  a  coontenance  that  yon 
could  not  look  at  without  latighing. 

We  have  aaii  that  Nature  had  showered  her  gifts  npon 
Gwynplaine.    But  was  it  STature  ? 

Had  she  not  been  aided? 

>KBbnd,i<ioonlliig  to  Act  orCoagna,lii  On  jmr  1869,  kj  D.  Apruioa  a  Co.,  In  tlia  Clnk'i 
OOct  of  Ike  niurici  Court  of  tlu  Unlbd  SUtu  Ibi  thi  Soothon  ObMet  of  N«w  Vcik. 


A  pair  of  eyes  shining  apparently  with  a  borrowed  light, 
a  vacuum  for  a  mouth,  a  snubbed  protuberance  with  two  holes 
that  were  nostrils,  a  squashed  mass  by  way  of  face,  and  all  this 
producing  a  joyous  effect — ^it  is  certain  that  Nature,  of  herself 
cannot  produce  such  masterpieces. 

Only,  are  laughing  and  joy  synonymous  ? 

If,  in  presence  of  this  bnffoon — ^for  a  buffoon  he  was — ^yon 
let  your  first  hilarious  impression  pass  off,  and  observed  the 
man  closely,  you  would  recognize  in  him  the  trace  of  art. 
Scoh  a  phiz  is  not  accidental,  but  designed.  It  is  not  in  Na- 
ture to  be  perfect  to  this  point  Man  can  add  nothing  to  his 
beauty,  but  every  thing  to  his  ugliness.  You  can't  make  a 
Roman  profile,  out  of  a  Hottentot  profile;  but  out  of  a 
Greek  nose  you  can  make  a  Oalmnck  nose.  It  was  not  unad- 
visedly that  the  low  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  invented  the 
verb  detuuare.  In  Owynplaine's  childhood,  had  he  been  an 
object  of  so  much  attention,  that  some  one  was  interested  in 
him  to  the  extent  of  modifying  Ms  visage  ?  Why  not,  were  it 
only  for  purposes  of  exhibition  and  speculation?  According  to 
all  appearance,  certain  laborious  handlers  of  children  had  been 
working  upon  his  countenance.  It  seemed  evidemt  that  a 
mysterious  and  probably  hidden  science,  which  bore  to  surgery 
the  relations  of  alchemy  to  chemistry,  had  chiselled  this  flesh, 
certainly  at  a  very  early  age,  and  made  up,  with  premeditation, 
this  physiognomy.  This  science — skilled  in  quarterings,  in  ob- 
tusions, and  in  ligatures — ^had  slit  the  mouth,  sundered  the 
lips,  laid  bare  the  gums,  distended  the  ears,  jumbled  togethei 
the  cartilages,  misshaped  the  eyebrows  and  the  cheeks,  en- 
larged the  zygomatic  muscle,  smoothed  over  (as  with  a  stomp 
in  drawing)  the  seams  and  soars,  brought  back  the  akin  over 
the  lesions,  whUe  keeping  the  surface  agape — and,  from  this 
valid  and  deep  sonlptniing,  had  come  forth  the  mask,  Gwyn- 
plaine. 

No  one  is  bom  thus. 

At  any  rate,  Gwynplaine  was  a  perfect  success.  Gwyn- 
plaine was  a  boon  conferred  by  Providence  upon  the  sadness 
of  man.  By  what  Providence?  Is  there  a  Demon  Providence, 
as  there  is  a  God  Providence  ?  We  suggest  the  question,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  it. 

Gwynplaine  was  a  moantebank.  He  exhibited  himself  in 
public.  None  other  could  approach  him,  for  effect.  He  cured 
hypochondriacs  by  simply  showing  himself.  People  in  mourn- 
ing kept  out  of  bis  way,  discomposed  as  they  were  and  forced 
into  indecent  laughter,  if  they  caught  sight  of  him.  One  day, 
the  executioner  came,  and  Gwynplaine  made  him  langh.  Yon 
saw  Gwynplaine,  and  you  held  your  sides;  he  spoke,  and  yon 
held  your  sides;  he  spoke  again,  and  you  fell  down  in  a  fit  of 
laughter.  He  was  the  antipodes  of  chagrin.  Spleen  was  one 
extreme ;  Gwynplune  the  other. 

Thus,  at  furs  and  in  public  places,  he  had  rapidly  achieved 
the  very  desirable  renown  of  a  man-monster. 

It  was  in  laughing  that  Gwynplaine  made  others  langh. 
And,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  laogh  himself.  His  face  landed 
— not  his  fancy.  The  exceptional  sort  of  visage,  that  chance 
or  a  quaintly  special  calling  had  fashioned,  was  all  that  laughed. 
Gwynplaine  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  was  without  was 
not  dependent  on  what  was  within.  This  laugh — ^that  he  had 
not  himself  imprinted  on  his  forehead,  on  bis  cheeks,  on  his 
eyebrows,  on  his  mouth — ^he  could  not  remove  from  them.  An 
everlasting  laugh  had  been  stamped  upon  bis  countenance.  It 
was  a  compulsory  laugh,  and  so  much  the  more  irresistible, 
that  it  was  petrified.  No  one  could  sneak  away  from  this 
grin.  Two  movements  of  the  mouth  are  catching — the  laugh 
and  the  yawn.  By  virtue  of  the  mysterious  operation,  prob- 
ably undergone  by  Gwynplaine  in  childhood,  every  portion  of 
his  face  contributed  to  this  grin ;  all  his  physiognomy  tended 
thitherward,  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  toward  the  hub;  all  his 
emotions,  of  whatever  kind,  augmented — or,  we  should  better 
say,  aggravated — ^ihis  uncouth  semblance  of  gayety.  A  sur- 
prise coming  npon  him,  a  pain  felt  by  him,  anger  taking  hold 
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of  him,  a  sense  of  pity  that  he  might  have  experienced,  would 
hot  have  increased  this  hilarity  of  the  mnscles.  If  he  had 
cried,  he  would  have  laughed;  and  whatsoever  Gwynplaine 
did,  whatsoever  he  desired,  whatsoever  he  thought,  so  soon  as 
he  raised  his  head,  the  crowd,  if  crowd  there  were,  had  be- 
fore its  eyes  this  apparition — a  convulsive  hurst  of  laoghing. 

figure  to  yourself  a  Medusa's  head— jocund  I 

All  that  might  be  on  the  mind  was  put  to  rout  by  this  unex- 
pected air ;  yon  must  needs  laugh. 

Ancient  art  was  wont  to  display,  upon  the  front  of  theatres, 
a  fJEice  in  brass,  joyous.  This  fiEtoe  was  called  Comedy  I  The 
bronze  seemed  to  laugh,  and  provoked  laughter,  and  was  pen- 
sive. All  the  caricature  that  leads  up  to  madness,  all  the  irony 
that  leads  up  to  wisdom,  were  condensed  and  amalgamated  in 
this  visage.  The  aggregate  of  cares,  of  disillusions,  of  disgusts, 
and  of  sorrows,  stamped  itself  upon  the  impassible  forehead, 
and  gave  forth  that  lugubrious  total — ^mirth.  One  comer  of 
the  month  was  drawn  up,  on  the  human  side,  by  mockery ;  the 
other  comer,  on  the  divine  side,  by  blasphemy.  Men  confront- 
ed, in  this  model  of  ideal  sarcasm,  the  ironical  mirror  that  every 
one  has  within  himself;  and  the  crowd,  renewed  unceasingly 
around  this  perrastent  laugh,  was  charmed  with  the  sepulchral 
immobility  of  the  giggle.  Of  this  sombre  dead  mask  of  antique 
comedy,  adjusted  to  a  living  man,  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
it  was  Owynplfdne.  On  his  neck  he  bore  the  same  infernal 
head  of  nnpitying  hilarity. — ^An  eternal  laugh — what  a  burden 
for  the  shoulders  of  a  man  I 

An  eternal  laugh  I '  Let  us  understand  each  other,  and  explain. 
According  to  the  Manichsans,  the  absolute  yields  at  intervals, 
and  Divinity  itself  is  not  without  intermission.  Let  us  be  ex- 
plicit, also,  tonohing  the  will.  We  do  not  admit  that  it  can  ever 
be  entirely  powerless.  All  existence  resembles  a  letter,  which 
the  postscript  modifies.  For  Gwynplaine  the  postscript  was 
herein :  by  force  of  will,  and -in  concentrating  all  his  mind,  and 
on  condition  that  no  emotion  intervened  to  distract  him  and 
unbend  the  fixity  of  his  effort,  he  could  succeed  in  suspending 
the  eternal  grin  upon  his  face,  and  in  throwing  over  it  a  sort 
of  tra^o  veiL  Then  there  was  no  more  laughing  before  him ; 
men  shuddered. 

Let  us  add  that  Gwynplaine  scarcely  ever  made  this  effort, 
for  the  fatigue  of  it  was  painfiil  and  the  tension  hard  to  bear. 
Besides,  it  was  suflBcient  that  there  should  be  the  least  dis- 
traction or  the  least  emotion,  for  the  langh^hased  away  for 
a  moment — ^to  reappear,  irresistible  as  the  tidal  reflux,  upon 
his  face ;  and  so  much  the  more  intense  was  it,  as  the  emotion 
had  been  powerM,  be  it  what  it  might. 

With  this  restriction,  Gwynplaine's  laugh  was  eternal. 

People  saw  Gwynplaine;  tiiey  laughed.  When  they  had 
laughed,  they  turned  away  their  heads.  The  women,  above  all, 
were  horror-stmck.  The  man  was  fiightfti].  The  jocose  con- 
vulsion was,  as  it  were,  a  tribute  paid ;  it  was  joyously  under- 
gone, but  almost  mechanically.  After  which — the  laugh  once 
chilled — it  was  intolerable  for  a  woman  to  see  Gwynplaine, 
impossible  to  study  him. 

Beyond  this,  he  was  tall,  well  made,  agile,  and  in  no  way 
deformed  save  in  countenance.  This  was  an  indication,  further- 
more added  to  the  presumption  that  there  was  to  be  seen,  in 
Gwynplaine,  rather  a  creation  of  art  than  a  work  of  Nature. 
Gwynplune,  handsome  in  figure,  had  probably  been  handsome 
in  face.  At  birth,  he  must  have  been  like  any  other  baby. 
They  had  kept  the  body  intact,  and  had  only  touched  up  the 
face. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  probability  of  the  case. 

They  had  left  i^^im  his  teeth.  The  teeth  are  requisite  in 
laughing.    The  death's-head  keeps  them. 

The  operation  performed  upon  him  must  have  been  fearfhl. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  it,  which  was  no  proof  that  he  had 
not  undergone  it.  This  surgical  sculpture  could  only  succeed 
upon  a  child  very  young,  and,  in  consequence,  having  littie 
oognizance  of  what  happened  to  it,  and  easily  capable  of  mis- 


taking a  wound  for  a  sore.  Besides,  in  those  days,  be  it  re- 
membered, means  for  putting  the  patient  to  sleep,  and  for  sup- 
pressing pain,  were  known.  Only,  at  that  period,  they  were 
called  magic.     Nowadays  they  are  called  annsthesia. 

In  addition  to  this  physiognomy,  those  who  brought  him 
up  had  provided  him  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  gynuust 
and  the  athlete.  His  joints,  usefully  dislocated,  and  adapted 
for  bendings  backward,  had  received  the  clown's  traii^ 
and  could,  like  the  hinges  of  a  door,  move  themselves  in 
either  direction.  In  fitting  him  for  the  mountebank's  trade, 
nothing  had  been  neglected. 

His  h^r  had  been  dyed  with  ochre,  once  for  all— a  secret 
rediscovered  in  our  own  day.  Pretty  women  use  it  now; 
what  disfigured  in  former  times  is  now  thought  to  embeUisL 
Gwynplaine  had  yeUow  hair.  This  hair-dye,  corrodve,  appar- 
entiy,  had  left  it  woolly  and  awry.  These  tawny  bristles,  more 
like  a  mane  than  a  head  of  hair,  covered  and  hid  a  loftj 
skull,  made  for  purposes  of  thought  The  operation,  such  as 
it  was,  that  had  taken  away  all  harmony  from  the  countenance, 
and  thrown  all  this  fiesh  into  disorder,  had  laid  no  hold  upon 
the  bony  lid.  Gwynplaine's  facial  angle  was  sarprisinglj 
marked  with  power.  Behind  the  laugh  there  was  a  sool,  that 
dreamed,  as  we  all  dream. 

For  the  rest,  this  laugh  was,  for  Gwynplaine,  a  definite  tal- 
ent. He  could  not  control  it  at  all;  but  he  derived  advantage 
from  it.    By  means  of  this  laugh  he  gained  his  livelihood. 

Gwynplaine — as  you  have,  without  doubt,  already  perceived 
— was  that  child  abandoned,  one  winter's  evening,  upon  the 
coast  of  Portland,  and  sheltered  at  Weymouth,  in  a  poor  hot 
upon  wheels. 

n. 

DBA. 

Tme  ohHd  was  now  a  man.  Fifteen  years  had  slipped  away. 
It  was  1706.    Gwynplaine  was  twenty-fiVe. 

Ursus  had  kept  with  him  the  two  children.  This  had  consti- 
tuted a  nomad  group. 

Ursus  and  Homo  had  grown  old.  Ursus  had  become  entirely 
bald.  The  wolf  had  become  gray.  The  age  of  wolves  is  not 
determined  like  that  of  dog;.  According  to  Molin,  there  are 
wolves  that  live  eighty  years :  among  others,  the  small  Eon- 
para,  eaoim  wnu,  and  the  strong-smelling  wolf^  «anw  nvitiui 
of  Say. 

The  littie  girl  found  upon  the  dead  woman  was  now  a  tall 
personage  of  sixteen,  pale,  with  brown  hair,  slight,  frul,  almost 
tremulous  by  reason  of  delioateness,  and  causing  fear  lest  one 
should  dismember  her,  beantifnl  exceedingly,  with  eyes  fiill  of 
light,  blind. 

The  fatal  winter's  nij^t,  that  had  oast  down  up<ai  the 
snow  the  beggar-woman  and  her  child,  had  dealt  a  donble 
stroke.    It  had  killed  the  mother  and  blinded  the  daughter. 

Amaurosis  had  forever  paralyzed  the  eyeballs  of  this  pA,  in 
her  turn  become  a  woman.  In  her  countenance,  across  which 
the  light  reached  her  not,  the  comers  of  the  lips  sorrowfnlly 
turned  downward  were  expressive  of  this  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Her  eyes,  large  and  clear,  were  strange  in  this  respect 
— quenched  for  herself^  they  were  brilliant  for  others.  Myste- 
rious torches,  illumining  only  what  was  without.  She  gave 
forth  light,  she  who  had  it  not  Those  eyes,  effaced,  were 
resplendent.  Captive  of  darkness,  she  whitened  the  gloomy 
circle  around  her.  From  the  depth  of  her  incurable  eclipse, 
from  behind  the  black  wall  that  we  term  blindness,  she  jetted 
forth  radiance.  She  saw  not  the  sun  outside  of  her;  and  yon 
could  see,  in  her,  her  soul. 

Her  dead  look  had  a  celestial  intensity,  that  is  indescribable. 

She  was  the  night ;  and,  from  this  remediless  shade  amal- 
gamated with  herself  «Qie  came  out,  a  star. 

Ursus,  crazy  about  Latin  names,  had  christened  her  Dea.  He 
had  in  some  degree  consulted  his  wolf.  He  had  said  to  Homo 
— ^Tou  represent  man :    I  represent  the  beast    We  are  the 
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vorld  below ;  this  little  one  shall  represent  the  world  on  high. 
Snch  weakness  is  omnipotence.  In  this  fitshion,  the  nniverse 
complete,  hnmanity,  bestiality,  divinity,  wiU  be  in  onr  hut. — 
The  wolf  had  made  no  objection. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  foundling  was  called  Dea. 

As  for  Gwynplaine,  Ursus  had  no  troable  in  inventing  a 
name  for  him.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  day,  when  he  had 
ascertained  the  little  boy's  disfigurement  and  the  little  girl's 
blindness,  he  had  asked: — Boy,  what's  your  name!  And  the 
lad  had  replied, — ^They  call  me  Gwynplaine. 

—  Gywnplaine  let  it  be  1  IJrsns  had  said. 
Dea  assisted  Gwynplaine  in  his  exercises. 

If  human  misery  coald  be  summed  up,  it  might  have  been 
in  Gwynpliune  and  Dea.  They  seemed  to  have  been  bom, 
each  in  a  compartment  of  the  sepulchre ;  Gwynplaine  in  the 
horrible,  Dea  in  the  obscure..  There  was  for  Gwynplaine,  who 
could  see,  a  harrowing  possibility,  that  had  no  existence  for 
Dea,  being  blind :  that  of  comparing  himself  with  other  men. 
Now,  in  a  position  like  that  of  Gwynplaine — admitting  that 
he  sought  to  take  account  of  it — ^to  compare  himself  was  no 
longer  to  understand  himself.  To  have,  like  Dea,  a  void  look, 
whence  the  world  is  absent,  is  a  supreme  afiSiction ;  less,  how- 
ever, than  this :  to  be  an  enigma  to  one's  own  self;  to  feel  also 
that  something  is  absent,  which  is  one's  self;  to  see  the  uni- 
verse, and  not  to  see  one's  self.  Dea  had  a  veU — the  dark- 
ness; Gwynplaine  had  a  mask — his  face.  Circumstance  un- 
speakable :  it  was  with  his  own  flesh  that  Gwynplaine  was 
masked !  W  hat  his  countenance  was,  he  knew  not.  Bis  face 
was  in  a  swooil  They  had  put  upon  him  his  mock  self.  For 
visage,  he  had  a  spiriting-away.  The  head  lived,  and  the  visage 
was  dead.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  it.  The  human 
race,  for  Dea  as  for  Gwynplaine,  was  a  fact  out  of  themselves ; 
they  were  far  from  it.  She  was  alone,  he  was  alone ;  the  isola- 
tion of  Dea  was  funereal — she  saw  nothing ;  the  isolation  of 
Gwynplaine  was  sinister — he  saw  every  thing.  For  Dea,  crea- 
tion passed  not  the  bounds  of  hearing  and  touch  ;  her  real  was 
narrow,  limited,  short,  lost  all  at  once ;  her  only  infinite  was 
darkness.  For  Gwynplaine,  to  live  was  to  have  the  crowd  for- 
ever before  him,  and  forever  beyond  his  reach.  Dea  was  pro- 
scribed from  light ;  Gwynplaine  was  banished  from  life.  The 
two,  unquestionably,  might  abandon  themselves  over  to  despur. 
The  depth  of  possible  calamity  was  touched.  They  were  in  it, 
he  and  she  alike.  An  observer,  who  had  seen  them,  might  have 
felt  his  musing  resolve  itself  into  measureless  pity.  What  must 
they  not  suffer?  A  decree  of  ill  weighed  visibly  upon  these 
two  human  creatures ;  and  never  had  fatality  better  laid  out  a 
destiny  of  torture  and  a  life  of  hell,  for  two  beings  who  had 
nothing  done. 

They  were  in  a  paradise. 

They  loved  each  other. 

Gwynplaine  adored  Dea.    Dea  idolized  Gwynplaine. 

—  You  are  so  handsome  I  said  she  to  him. 

m. 

"OOUIiOS  NON  HABKT,   BT  VIDKT." 

Oke  single  woman  upon  earth  saw  Gwynplaine.  It  was 
this  blind  one. 

What  Gwynplaine  had  been  for  her,  she  knew  from  Ursus, 
to  whom  Gwynplaine  had  told  the  story  of  his  rude  march 
from  Portland  to  Weymouth,  and  of  the  agonies  mixed  up  with 
his  abandonment  She  knew  that,  when  quite  a  little  baby, 
dying  upon  a  dead  mother,  sucking  at  a  corpse,  a  being,  only 
tome  what  less  small  than  herself,  had  picked  her  up;  that 
this  being,  stricken  out,  and,  as  it  were,  buried  under  the  gloom 
of  miversal  rejection,  had  heard  her  cry ;  that,  aU  being  deaf 
for  him,  he  had  not  been  deaf  for  her ;  that  this  child,  isolated, 
feeble,  cast  out,  with  nothing  to  lean  upon,  drag^g  himself 
through  the  desert,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  broken  do^^n,  had 
Mcepted  from  the  hands  of  night  the  burden  of  another  child ; 
fxt  he.  who-  had  nothing  to  expect  in  the  dubious  distribu- 


tion that  is  tt';':iii.-.l  !'.ito.  !i;i.l  o;i:;r;-vrl  !ii!:-.3-'!f  witii  .1  destiny; 
that,  in  destitution,  in  agony,  ia  u:^trc'.s.s,  ;:i.-  !ioil  ooostituted 
himself  a  providence ;  that.  Heaven  dodng  itseh;  liv  had  opened 
his  heart ;  that,  being  lost,  he  had  saved ;  that,  having  nor  roof 
nor  shelter,  he  had  been  a  refuge ;  that  he  had  made  himself 
mother  and  nurse ;  that  he,  himself  alone  in  the  world,  had  re- 
plied to  aliandonment  by  an  adoption;  that  in  darkness  he 
had  set  this  example;  tiiat,  not  finding  himself  snfScicntly 
weighed  down,  he  had  not  objected  to  another's  misery  in  addi- 
tion ;  that  upon  this  earth,  whereon  it  seemed  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him,  he  had  fidlen  upon  an  object  of  duty ;  that 
there,  where  all  might  have  hesitated,  he  had  gone  forward; 
that  there,  where  all  would  have  recoiled,  he  had  consented ; 
that  he  had  put  his  hand  into  the  sepulchre's  mouth,  and  had 
drawn  out  her,  Dea ;  that,  half  naked,  he  had  given  his  rags, 
because  she  was  cold ;  that,  hungry,  he  had  thought  of  making 
her  drink  and  eat;  that,  for  her  so  little,  he,  the  little  one, 
had  combated  death;  that  he  had  combated  it  under  every 
form,  under  the  form  of  winter  and  snow,  under  the  form  of 
solitude,  under  the  form  of  terror,  under  the  form  of  cold 
and  hunger  and  thirst,  under  the  form  of  tempest ;  that  for 
her,  Dea,  this  Titan  of  ten  years  had  waged  battle  with  the 
immensity  of  night.  She  knew  that  he  had  done  this,  being 
a  child,  and  that  now,  being  a  man,  he  was  her  strength  lor  her 
who  was  weak,  her  wealth  for  her  who  was  poor,  her  c.ire  for 
her  who  was  sick,  her  eye  for  her  who  was  blind.  Through  the 
dense  unknown,  by  which  she  felt  herself  held  at  distance,  ske 
distinguished  clearly  this  devotion,  this  self-sacrifice,  this  cour- 
age. Heroism,  in  the  region  of  the  immaterial,  has  a  form. 
She  caught  this  form  sublime.  She  perceived  the  mysterious 
outlines  of  Virtue,  within  that  inexpresdble  abstraction  where 
dwells  the  mind  uniUumined  by  the  sun.  Amid  the  suiTound- 
ings  of  obscure  objects  set  in  motion,  which  was  the  only  im- 
pression made  upon  her  by  reality — in  that  unquiet  stagnation 
of  the  passive  creature  ever  watchiU  against  possible  peril- 
in  that  sensation  of  being  therein  without  defence,  which  is 
all  the  existence  of  the  blind — she  made  out  Gwynplaine  above 
her,  Gwynplune  never  chilled,  never  absent,  never  eclipsed ; 
Gwynplaine  tender,  helpfbl,  gentle.  Dea  thrilled  with  this  cer- 
tainty and  with  gratitude.  Her  anxiety,  reassured,  tended  to 
ecstasy;  and,  from  her  eyes  surcharged  with  shadows,  she 
contemplated  at  the  zenith  of  her  abyss  this  goodness,  as  it 
were  immeasurable  light. 

In  the  ideal,  goodness  is  the  sun;  and  Gwynplaine  dazzled 
Dea. 

For  the  crowd — which  has  too  many  heads  to  have  a 
thought,  and  too  many  eyes  to  have  a  look — for  the  crowd — 
which  itself  a  surface,  stops  short  at  surfaces— Gwynplaine 
was  a  down,  a  buffoon,  a  mountebank,  a  grotesque  creature, 
a  little  more  and  a  little  less  than  an  animal.  The  crowd 
knew  nothing  but  his  face. 

For  Dea,  Gwynplaine  was  the  saviour  who  had  picked  her 
up  in  the  tomb,  and  brought  her  out  thence,  the  consoler  who 
had  made  existence  possible  for  her,  the  liberator  whose  hand 
she  felt  in  her  own  amid  the  labyrinth  of  darkness.  Gwyn- 
plaine was  the  brother,  the  friend,  the  guide,  the  support,  the 
semblance  of  one  from  above,  the  winged  and  radiant  spouse. 
There,  where  the  multitude  saw  a  monster,  she  saw  en  arch- 
angel. 

The  fact  was,  Dea,  being  blind,  perceived  his  soul. 

IV. 

THE   L0VEB8  PAIBBD. 

Ubsits,  philosopher,  understood  it.    He  approved  of  Dea's 
fascination. 
He  said : 

—  The  blind  one  sees  the  invimble. 
He  said: 

—  Conscience  is  sight. 

He  looked  at  Gwynplaine,  and  muttered  to  l./.nself : 
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—  Half  monster,  but  half  god. 

Gwynpltu&e,  on  his  part,  was  infataated  with  Dea.  There 
is  the  inviBible  eye,  the  mind ;  and  there  is  the  visible  eye,  the 
eyeball.  It  was  with  the  visible  eye  that  he  saw  her.  Dea 
was  dazzled  through  the  ideal ;  Gwynplaine,  throngh  the  real. 
Gwynplaine  was  not  ogly — ^he  was  hideous ;  he  had  before  him 
his  contrast  By  as  mnoh  as  he  was  terrible,  by  so  much  was 
Dea  charming.  He  was  horror;  she  was  grace.  There  was 
something  of  &noy  in  Dea.  She  seemed  to  be  a  dream  par- 
tially embodied.  There  was  in  all  her  person,  in  her  .i£ollaQ 
oast,  in  her  delicate  and  supple  figure,  tremolons  as  a  reed,  in 
her  shonlders  perchance  invisibly  winged,  in  the  discreet  round- 
ing of  the  forms  that  indicated  her  sex— ^though  rather  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  senses— in  her  pallor  which  was  almost  a 
transparency,  in  the  solemn  and  serene  introspection  of  her 
look  divinely  closed  against  earth,  in  the  hallowed  innocence 
of  her  Baule — an  exquisite  approach  to  the  angelic,  while  she 
was  none  the  lees  sufficiently  a  woman. 

Gwynplaine,  as  we  have  said,  made  comparisons,  as  regarded 
himself^  tmd  as  regarded  Dea.  His  existence,  such  as  it  was, 
was  the  result  of  a  double  and  unwonted  adoption.  It  was 
the  intersecting  point  of  two  rays,  one  from  below  and  one 
fh>m  above,  one  black,  the  other  white.  The  same  crumb 
perhaps,  pecked  at  simnltaneoosly  by  the  respective  beaks  of 
good  and  evil,  the  one  brin^g  with  it  a  bite,  the  other  a  kisa. 
Gwynplaine  was  this  crumb,  an  atom  bruised  and  caressed. 
Gwynplaine  was  the  issue  of  a  fatality  mixed  up  with  a  provi- 
dence. Misfortune  had  laid  a  finger  on  him,  and  good  fortune 
also.  Two  widely  sundered  destinies  had  made  up  his  wayward 
lot.  Anathema  and  benediction  were  upon  him.  He  was  the 
accursed  and  the  elect.  Who  was  he  ?  He  knew  not.  Look- 
ing at  himself  he  saw  a  stranger.  But  the  stranger  was  a 
monstrosity.  Gwynplaine  lived  in  a  state  of  decapitation,  hav- 
ing a  countenance  that  was  not  himsel£  This  countenance 
was  horrible,  so  horrible  as  to  be  amusing.  It  gave  rise  to 
so  much  fear,  that  it  made  one  laugh.  It  was  infernally 
ludicrous.  It  was  the  wreck  of  the  human  fJEice  in  a  bestial 
mask.  Never  had  been  seen  upon  the  hnman  visage  a  more 
total  eclipse  of  man ;  never  had  parody  been  more  perfect ; 
never  had  outiine  more  squalid  sneered  in  a  nightmare;  never 
had  all  that  could  be  repulsive  to  a  woman  been  more  hideously 
amalgamated  in  a  man.  The  wretched  heart,  masked  and 
calumniated  by  the  face,  seemed  forever  doomed  to  solitude  be- 
neath the  visage,  as  beneath  tiie  lid  of  a  tomb.  And  yet,  not 
sol  There,  where  some  mysterious  malice  had  exhausted  it- 
self, invisible  beneficence  in  its  turn  had  been  lavish.  In  this 
poor  down-fallen  one,  suddenly  raised  up,  it  inspired  what  is 
attractive,  side  by  side  with  all  that  repds ;  amid  dangers  it 
planted  a  loving  nature ;  it  winged  the  flight  of  a  soul  toward 
the  forsaken;  it  charged  the  dove  to  console  the  thunder- 
stricken  ;  it  caused  deformity  to  be  adored  by  beauty. 

For  tills  to  be  possible,  need  was  that  the  fair  one  saw  not 
the  disfigured  <»ie.  For  this  blessing,  this  misfortune  was 
requisite.    Providence  had  made  Dea  blind. 

Vaguely  did  Gwynplaine  perceive  that  he  was  the  object  of 
a  redemption.  Wherefore  tiie  persecution?  He  knew  not 
Wherefore  the  ransom?  He  knew  not  A  halo  of  glory  had 
come  and  settled  itself  over  the  blight  that  was  on  him ;  this 
was  all  he  knew.  TJrsus,  when  Gwynplaine  was  old  enough  to 
understand  it,  had  read  and  explained  to  him  the  text  of  Doc- 
tor Conquest  D6  Detuisatis,  and  in  another  folio,  Sitgo  Plagon,* 
the  passage  nares  hai>en»  mutilas;  but  TJrsus  had  prudently 
abstained  from  coiyeotures,  and  had  specially  guarded  himself 
agunst  conclusions  of  any  sort.  Suppositions  were  possible; 
the  probability  of  violence  having  been  done  to  Gwynplaine's 
infancy  was  glanced  at ;  but,  for  Gwynplaine,  there  was  only 
one  thing  in  evidence,  the  result.  His  fate,  it  was  to  live 
under  a  brand  imprinted.     Why  this  brand?    There  was  no 

•  Tereio  GaUlca,  WUl.  Tyrie,  Ub.  8,  cbap.  SJ. 


answer.  Silence  and  solitude  around  GwynpUJne.  All  was 
shifting,  in  the  ooqjectares  that  oonld  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  tragic  reality;  and  nothing,  save  the  terrible  fact,  was 
certain.  In  this  extremity,  Dea  intervened;  a  sort  of  heav- 
enly interposition  between  Gwynplune  and  despair.  Touched, 
and  as  it  were  rewarmed,  he  noted  how  the  sweetness  of 
this  exquisite  girl  leaned  toward  his  hideousneas.  A  para- 
dinaoal  astonishment  softened  his  Draconian  face.  Formed  to 
appall,  there  was  for  him  the  marvellous  exception  of  being 
admired  and  worshipped  by  light  in  its  ideal ;  and,  monster  him- 
self he  felt  that  a  star  was  contemplating  him. 

Gwynplaine  and  Dea,  they  were  a  pair;  and  tiieee  two 
pathetic  hearts  adored  each  other.  One  nest,  and  two  birds; 
there  is  their  story.  They  had  reentered  into  the  aniveraal 
law,  which  is  to  love,  to  seek,  and  to  find. 

In  such  manner,  that  hate  had  made  a  mistake.  The  perse- 
cutors of  GK^ynplaine,  whoever  they  were — the  oiigmatical  im- 
placablenees,  come  whence  it  might — had  missed  their  aim. 
They  had  demred  to  make  a  man  abandoned  to  despair;  th^ 
had  made  one  enraptured.  They  had  affianced  him  in  advuice, 
to  a  grievous  wound ;  they  had  predestined  him  to  be  consoled 
by  an  affliction.  The  executioner's  pincers  had  be«i  vM-j 
transformed  into  a  woman's  hand.  Gwynplaine  was  horrible, 
artificially  horrible,  horrible  by  the  hand  of  man.  They  had 
hoped  to  isolate  him  forever — from  his  family  in  the  first  place, 
if  he  had  relations,  and  from  humanity  thereafter.  A  child, 
they  had  made  of  him  a  rain ;  but  Nature  had  reclaimed  this 
ruin,  as  she  reclaims  all  ruins ;  Nature  had  consoled  this  aoU- 
tude,  as  she  consoles  all  aolitadeo.  Nature  comes  to  the  resent 
of  all  that  is  r«iounced.  There,  where  all  is  wanting,  she  re- 
bestows  herself  in  whole ;  she  reflowers  and  covers  again  wiA 
verdure  all  that  has  &llen  down ;  she  has  ivy  for  stcMies,  aad 
love  for  men. 

Profound  munificence  of  the  shadowy  I 

V. 

THE   BLUE  DT  THE  BLACK. 

Thits,  one  by  aid  of  the  other,  lived  these  hapless  ones;  Dea 
supported,  Gwynplaine  accepted. 

This  orphan  woman  had  this  orphan  man.  This  fragile  fflM 
had  this  deformed  one. 

These  widowhoods  espoused  each  other. 

An  rnefiTable  thanksgiving  grew  out  of  these  two  afflictions. 
They  thanked. 

Whom? 

The  darksome  Infinitude. 

The  mere  act  of  acknowledgment  sufEces.  Thanksgiving 
has  wings,  and  penetrates  where  it  ought  to  penetrate.  Your 
prayer  goes  farther  lengths  than  you  go. 

How  many  men  have  thought  that  they  were  praying  to 
Jupiter,  and  have  prayed  to  Jehovah  I  How  many  believers 
in  amulets  have  been  heard  by  the  Infinite  I  How  many 
atheists  fail  to  perceive  that,  by  the  sole  fact  of  being  good  and 
sorrowful,  they  are  praying  to  God  I 

Gwynplaine  and  Dea  were  grateiiil. 

Deformity  is  expulsion.  Blindness  is  a  precipice.  The  ex- 
pulsion was  adopted ;  the  precipice  was  habitable. 

Gwynplaine  saw  coming  down  to  him  in  full  light — in  an 
ordering  of  destiny  that  resembled  the  setting  forth  of  a  dream 
— a  white  doud  of  beauty  in  woman's  form,  a  radiant  viaon 
wherein  was  a  heart ;  and  this  apparition,  half  cloud  and  woman 
notwithstanding,  clasped  him,  and  this  vision  embraced  Mm, 
and  this  heart  favored  him.  Gwynplaine,  being  loved,  was  no 
longer  deformed.  A  rose  asked  a  caterpillar  in  marriage,  per- 
ceiving in  this  caterpillar  the  paragon  butterfiy.  Gwynplaine, 
the  rejected  one,  was  chosen. 

To  have  what  is  essential — that  is  every  thing.  Gwynplaine 
had  his;  Dea  had  hers.  The  abjectness  of  the  disfigured  one, 
alleviated  and  as  it  were  made  sublime,  dilated  itsdf  in  ezal- 
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tAtion,  in  ecstasy,  in  faith.    The  sombre  heeitaticm  of  the  blind 
one  in  her  darkness  was  met  by  on  outstretched  hand. 

It  vas  the  entry  of  two  miseries  into  the  ideal,  this  one  ab- 
sorbing that  one.  Two  excluded  ones  gave  each  other  admis- 
sion. Two  voids  combined  to  fill  each  other  up.  They  laid 
hold  of  that  which  was  wemting.  Where  one  was  poor,  therein 
the  other  was  rich.  The  misfortmie  of  one  made  the  other's 
treasure.  If  Dea  had  not  been  blind,  would  she  have  chosen 
GwTnplaine  ?  If  Owynplaine  had  not  been  diafigared,  would 
he  have  preferred  Dea  ?  She  would  probably  have  liked  de- 
formity no  better  than  he  woald  have  liked  infirmity.  What 
happiness  for  Dea,  that  Gwynplaine  was  hideous!  What  luck 
for  Gwynplaine,  that  Dea  was  blind  1  Outside  of  their  provi- 
dential watching  each  other,  there  was  impossibility  between 
them.  A  prodigious  need,  one  of  the  other,  was  the  basis  of 
their  love.  Gwynplune  saved  Dea;  Dea  saved  Gwynplaine. 
A  meeting  of  afflictions,  resolting  in  adherence  I  The  embrace 
of  the  engulfed  in  the  abyss  I  Nothing  more  contracted,  noth- 
mg  more  desperate,  nothing  more  exquisite ! 

Gwynplaine  bad  one  thought : 

—What  should  I  be,  without  her? 

Dea  had  one  thought : 

—  What  should  I  be,  without  him  f 

These  two  banishments  led  up  to  one  country ;  these  two 
incurable  fatalities — the  brand  upon  Gwynplaine,  and  Dea's 
blindness — effected  their  junction  in  contentment.  They  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other ;  they  imagined  nothing  beyond  them- 
selves. To  converse  together  was  a  delight ;  to  draw  near  each 
other  was  bliss.  By  force  of  mutual  intuition,  they  had  reached 
a  anity  of  ideas ;  they  two  thought  the  same  thought.  When 
Gwynplaine  walked,  Dea  imagined  that  she  heard  a  step  in  an 
apotheosis.  They  leaned  one  against  the  other  in  a  sort  of  side- 
real twilight,  fuU  of  perfume,  of  glimmerings,  of  musio,  of  lu- 
minous architecture,  of  dreams.  They  belonged  each  to  the 
other.  They  felt  that  they  were  united  forever,  in  the  same  joy 
and  in  the  same  rapture.  Nothing  so  strange  as  this  constmo- 
tion  of  an  Eden  by  two  of  the  condemned. 

They  were  inexpressibly  happy. 

Out  of  their  hell  they  had  made  a  heaven.  Such,  O  Love, 
is  thy  power ! 

Dea  heard  Gwynplaine  lough;  and  Gwynplaine  saw  Dea 
anile. 

Thus  an  ideal  felicity  was  found ;  the  perfect  joy  of  life  was 
realized ;  the  vague  problem  of  ha{>pines6  was  solved.  And  by 
wh<»n  f    By  two  poor  wretches. 

For  Gwynplaine,  Dea  was  the  "  splendor."  For  Dea,  Gwyn- 
plaine was  the  "  presence." 

The  presence,  profound  mystery,  which  makes  the  invimble 
divine,  and  whence  results  that  other  mystery,  faith.  In  reU- 
gions,  there  is  this  only  of  irreducible.  But  this  irreducible 
anffices.  One  sees  not  the  great  being  essential  to  our  existence ; 
one  feels  it. 

Gwynplaine  was  Dea's  religion. 

Sometimes,  distracted  with  love,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  as  it  were  a  fair  priestess  adoring  the  full- 
blown gnome  of  a  pagoda. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  bottomless  pit,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  an  oasis  of  briUianoy,  and  in  this  oasis  these  two  beings,  be- 
yond this  life,  bedazzling  each  other. 

No  purity  comparable  to  that  of  these  love-passages.  Dea 
knew  not  what  a  kiss  was,  albeit  perhaps  she  desired  it,  for 
blmdness,  especially  in  a  woman,  has  its  fancies,  and,  though 
trembling  at  the  approaches  of  the  unknown,  does  not  shrink 
from  them  all.  As  for  Gwynplaine,  the  emotions  of  youth 
made  him  pensive.  The  more  he  felt  himself  fascinated,  the 
more  timid  was  he.  He  might  have  ventured  to  any  lengths 
'^th  this  companion  of  his  early  years ;  with  her  who  was  as 
nsfamiliar  with  sin  as  with  light ;  but  he  would  have  thought 
himself  to  be  stealing  what  she  might  have  ^ven.  He  resigned 
himself^  with  complacent  melancholy,  to  loving  in  angelic 


fashion,  and  the  sense  of  his  deformity  resolved  itself  into  dig- 
nified bashftdness. 

Such  was  this  idyl,  growing  out  of  a  tragedy. 

VI. 

DBSXTB  TUTOB,   AlTD  trBBTTS   OITABDIAK. 

Ubsits  had  been,  for  Gwynplaine  and  Dea,  almost  a  fiither 
and  a  mother.  Murmuring  all  the  time,  he  bad  reared  them ; 
scolding  all  the  time,  he  had  nourished  them.  This  adoption 
having  made  the  hut  upon  wheels  heavier,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  harness  himself  more  frequently  with  Homo,  to  drag  it 

Let  us  add  that,  after  the  first  few  years,  when  Gwynplaine 
was  almost  grown  up  and  Ursns  was  quite  old,  it  had  be«i 
Gwynplaine's  turn  to  drag  Ursus. 

IJrsus,  seeing  Gwynplaine  grow  bigger,  hod  oast  the  horo-  • 
scope  of  his  deformity. — They  have  made  your  fcniunel  was 
his  remark. 

This  family,  of  an  old  man,  two  children,  and  a  wolf,  had 
become — with  aU  their  prowling  about — ^a  group  more  and 
more  closely  bound  together. 

The  wandering  life  had  not  prevented  education.  To  wan- 
der is  to  thrive,  s^d  Ursus.  Gwynplaine  was  evidently  made 
to  be  exhibited  at  fairs.  Ursus  had  cultivated  in  him  the 
mountebank ;  and  in  this  mountebank,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
he  had  incrusted  learning  and  wisdom.  Ursus,  arrested  before 
the  dumb-foundering  mask  of  Gwynplaine,  muttered :  "  A  good 
beginning  has  been  made  of  him."  That  is  why  he  had  finished 
him  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of  philosophy  and  knowledge. 

Often  did  he  repeat  to  Gwynpltune— Be  a  philosopher  1  To 
be  wise  is  to  be  invulnerable.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  have  never 
wept  Strength  of  my  wisdom.  Do  you  think,  if  I  had  demred 
to  weep,  that  I  should  have  lacked  an  occasion? 

Ursus,  in  his  monologues,  whereto  the  wolf  was  a  listener, 
remarked : — I  have  taught  Gwynplaine  every  thing,  Latin  in- 
cluded, and  Dea  nothing,  indudMg  muMo.  He  had  taught 
them  both  to  sing.  He  had  himself  a  pretty  talent  upon  the 
wheaten  pipe,  a  tiny  flute  of  that  day.  He  played  it  agree- 
ably enough,  as  also  the  eh\ff'onie,  a  mendicant's  hurdy-gurdy, 
which  the  chronicle  of  Bertrand  Dugnesclin  terms,  "  instrument 
Fnand,"  and  which  is  the  starting-point  of  symphony.  This 
music  attracted  the  populace.  Ursus  showed  the  eh^ffimie  to 
.the  crowd,  and  said : — In  Latin,  orffonutrum. . 

He  had  taught  Dea  and  Gwynplaine  singing,  according  to 
the  method  of  Orpheus  and  of  Egide  Binchois.  It  occurred 
more  than  once  that  he  cut  short  his  lessons,  with  this  cry  of 
enthusiasm:  Orpheus,  musician  of  Greece  1  Binchois,  musician 
ofPicardyl 

These  complications  of  a  careful  education  had  not  so  far 
occupied  the  two  children  as  to  hinder  them  from  adoring  each 
other.  They  had  grown  up,  commingling  their  hearts,  just  as 
two  saplings  planted  near  together,  in  becoming  trees,  mingle 
thdr  branches. 

—  It's  all  the  same,  murmured  Ursus ;  I'll  marry  them. 
And  he  grumbled  aside : 

—  They  bore  me  with  their  love. 

The  past — the  small  portion  that  was  theirs  at  least — had  no 
existence  for  Gwynplaine  and  Dea.  They  knew,  concerning 
it,  just  what  Ursus  had  told  them.  They  called  Ursus, 
"Father." 

Gwynplaine  had  no  remembrance  of  his  childhood,  but  as 
of  the  passing  of  demons  over  his  cradle.  He  had  an  im- 
pression of  it,  as  of  having  been  stamped  upon,  in  darkness, 
by  deformed  feet.  Was  this  done  purposely,'  or  involuntarily  t 
He  did  not  know.  What  he  recalled  dearly,  and  in  its  every 
detail,  Was  the  tragic  adventure  of  bis  abandonment.  The 
godsend  of  Dea  made  for  him,  out  of  that  terrible  night,  a  radiant 
point  of  time. 

Dea's  recollections  were  still  more  obscure  than  Gwyn- 
plaine's. Having  been  so  young,  all  had  passed  away.  She 
recalled  her  mother  as  something  cold.    Had  she  ever  seen 
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the  Bonf  Perhaps.  She  tried  hard  to  replnnge  her  mind  into 
the  swoon  that  was  behind  her.  The  snn?  What  was  it? 
She  remembered  an  indescribable  something,  lominoos  and 
warm,  that  had  been  replaced  by  Gwynplaine. 

The;'  conversed  in  low  tones.  Certain  is  it  that  to  coo  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  Dea  said  to  Owyn- 
plaine : — ^The  light,  it  is  when  yon  are  speaking. 

vn. 

BUNDintss  oms  lkssons  in  olaibtotahob. 

At  times,  Gwynplsune  reproached  himself.  He  made  of  his 
happiness  an  affair  of  conscience.  He  fancied  that  to  let  him- 
self be  loYed  by  this  woman,  who  could  not  see  him,  was  to 
deceive  her.  What  wonld  she  say,  if  her  eyes  were  suddenly 
opened?  How  would  she  be  repelled,  by  what  now  attracts 
her!  How  wonld  she  recoil  before  so  horrible  a  lover  1  What 
a  shriek!  What  hands  covering  her  face  I  What  a  plight!  A 
harassing  scruple  tormented  him.  He  said  to  himself  that  he,  a 
monster,  had  no  right  to  appropriate  love.  Hydra,  worshipped 
by  a  star,  it  was  his  duty  to  enlighten  this  blinded  lominary. 

Once  he  said  to  Dea : 

— ^Tou  know  that  I  am  very  ngly  ? 

— ^I  know  that  yon  are  sublime,  was  her  reply. 

He  continued : 

— ^When  you  hear  everybody  laughing,  it  is  at  me  that  they 
langh,  and  because  I  am  a  horrible  object. 

— I  love  you,  said  Dea. 

After  a  pause,  she  added: 

— I  was  in  death ;  you  brought  me  back  into  life.  With 
you  there,  heaven  is  at  my  side.  Give  me  yonr  hand,  that  I 
may  touch  Divinity. 

Their  hands  sought  and  clasped  each  other ;  and  they  said 
never  more  a  word,  rendered  silent  by  the  plenitude  of  loving. 

The  crabbed  TJrsns  had  overheard  them.  The  next  day, 
when  they  were  all  three  together,  he  saiA : 

— Besides,  Dea  is  ugly  also. 

The  words  failed  in  their  effect.  Dea  and  GwynpUune  were 
not  listening.  Absorbed  in  each  other,  they  seldom  paid  atten- 
tion to  Ursus's  apothegms.  Ursus  was  profound,  and  at  a  dead 
loss. 

This  time,  however,  the  warning  of  XJrsns,  "Dea  is  ngly 
also,"  indicated  in  that  learned  man  a  certain  knowledge  of 
woman.  Gwynplaine,  without  donbt,  had  conmiitted,  in  all 
loyalty,  an  act  of  imprudence.  Swd  to  a  very  different  woman, 
and  to  a  very  different  blind  person  from  Dea,  the  expression 
"  I  am  ugly,"  might  have  been  dangerous.  To  be  bUnd,  and  to 
be  in  love,  is  to  be  doubly  blind.  In  that  situation,  one  dreams. 
Illusion  is  the  nourishment  of  dreams ;  to  deprive  love  of  illn- 
Aon  is  to  take  away  the  food  on  which  it  lives.  AH  enthusiasm 
enters,  useftilly,  into  its  formation ;  physical,  no  less  than  moral, 
admiration.  Furthermore,  one  should  never,  with  a  woman, 
use  an  expression  difficult  to  understand.  She  dreams  over  it; 
and  often  she  dreams  iU.  An  enigma  in  a  dream  makes  havoc. 
The  percussion  of  a  word,  that  is  let  fall,  disintegrates  what  ad- 
heres. It  happens  sometimes  that,  one  knows  not  how,  because 
it  has  received  the  ohanoe-ahock  of  a  casual  word,  a  heart  be- 
comes void  insensibly.  The  being,  who  loves,  is  conscious  of  a 
diminution  in  his  bliss.  Nothing  is  to  to  be  feared  so  much  as 
this  slow  trickling  out  from  a  cracked  vase. 

Fortunately,  Dea  was  not  of  this  clay.  The  stuff  for  making 
womankind  in  general  had  not  served  for  her.  A  rare  nature 
was  Dea.  The  body  was  fragile ;  the  heart  not.  What  was  at 
the  very  root  of  her  being,  was  a  divine  perseverance  in  love. 

All  the  mischief,  wrought  upon  her  by  Gwynplaine's  expres- 
rion,  led  to  making  her  say  to  him,  one  day,  these  words : 

— To  be  ugly,  what  is  that?  It  is  to  do  evil.  Gwynplune 
does  nothing  but  good.    He  is  handsome. 

Then,  always  under  that  form  of  interrogation  familiar  to 
childhood  and  blind  people,  she  went  on : 


[Mat  29, 

— To  see  ?  What  do  you  call  seemg,  you  others  ?  I  do  not 
see,  I ;  I  know.    It  seems  that  to  see  means  to  conceal 

—  How  do  yon  mean  ?  asked  Gwynplaine. 
Dea  answered : 

— To  see  is  something  that  hides  the  truth. 

—  Ko  1  sud  Gwynplaine. 

— Yes,  I  tell  yon,  replied  Dea,  since  yon  tell  me  that  yon 
are  ugly  I 

She  thought  a  moment,  and  added :   Liar ! 

And  Gwynplaine  had  the  dear  delight  of  having  avowed, 
and  of  not  being  believed.  His  conscience  was  at  ease ;  hi) 
love  also. 

Thus  had  they  reached,  she  sixteen  years,  he  twenty-five. 

They  were  not,  as  one  would  say  now,  more  advanced  tluu 
in  the  first  day. 

Their  caresses  went  not  much  beyond  hands  pressed. 

Twenty-five  years,  and  sixteen  1  This  brought  it  aboattbat, 
one  morning,  Ursns,  not  losing  sight  of  his  "  bad  turn,"  said  to 
them: 

— One  of  these  days  you  will  choose  a  religion. 

— For  what  purpose?  asked  Gwynplaine. 

— To  be  married  by. 

—  But  that's  done,  replied  Dea. 

Dea  did  not  imderstand  how  they  could  be  husband  asd 
wife,  more  than  they  were. 

In  the  main,  this  chimerical  and  virg^al  contentedness,  tlus 
ingenuous  satiating  of  soul  by  sonl,  this  celibacy,  taken  for  mar- 
riage, was  not  displeasing  to  Ursus.  What  he  said  of  it  was  said, 
because  he  was  bound  to  say  something.  But  the  phyridaii 
within  him  found  Dea,  if  not  too  young,  at  least  too  delicate 
and  too  frail  for  what  he  termed  "  hymen  in  the  flesh  and  bone." 

That  wonld  always  come  soon  enough. 

Besides,  were  they  not  married  ?  If  the  indissoluble  exist 
anywhere,  was  it  not  in  this  cohesion,  Gwynplaine  and  Dea! 
Bare  cironmstanoe,  they  were  adorably  oast  into  each  otiier's 
arms  by  misfortune !  And  as  though  this  first  bond  were  not 
sufficient,  love  had  come  to  attach  itself  to  misfortune,  to  be 
enveloped  in  it,  to  be  closely  bound  to  it.  What  force  conld 
ever  break  the  iron  chain,  made  firmer  by  the  knot  of  floweret 

There,  in  truth,  must  be  the  inseparables. 

Dea  had  beauty,  Gwynplaine  had  sight.  Each  brongbt  a 
dowry ;  and  they  made  more  than  a  couple — they  made  a  pur, 
kept  apart  only  by  innocence ;  a  sacred  interposition. 

Kevertbeless,  it  was  ih  vwn  that  Gwynplaine  went  on 
dreaming,  and  absorbed  himself  so  far  as  he  could  in  contem- 
plation of  Dea,  and  in  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  his  love ;  he  was 
man.  There  is  no  eluding  the  laws  of  fatality.  He  underwent, 
as  does  Nature  throughout  all  her  immensity,  the  secret  work- 
ings ordained  by  the  Creator.  This,  at  times  when  he  appeared 
in  public,  made  him  eye  the  women  who  were  in  the  crowd ; 
but  he  turned  away  immediately  this  untoward  look,  and  batt- 
ened to  reSnter,  repentant,  into  his  inner  self. 

Let  it  be  added,  that  encouragement  was  wanting  upon  the 
countenances  of  ^  the  women  at  whom  he  looked ;  he  saw 
aversion,  antipathy,  repugnance,  rejection.  It  was  dear  that, 
for  him,  none  other  but  Dea  was  possible.  This  uded  him  in 
his  repentance. 

vm. 

NOT  HAPPINKaS   ONLY,   BUT  PB08PKBITT. 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  fables  1  Remorse  for  an  evil 
thought  is  the  searching  touch  of  an  invinble  devil. 

In  Gwynplaine's  case,  the  evil  thought  was  not  yet  hatched, 
and  he  never  felt  remorse.    Bat,  occasionally,  he  felt  regret 

Vague  film  of  conscience  1 

What  was  there  in  it  ?    Nothing. 

Their  good  fortune  was  complete.  So  complete,  that  they 
were  no  longer  even  poor. 

Between  1689  and  1704,  a  great  change  had  taken  place. 

It  happened  sometimes,  in  this  year  1704,  that,  at  nightfall, 
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a  large  and  heavy  caravan,  drawn  by  two  strong  horses,  made 
its  entry  into  snch  or  snob  small  searooaat  town.  It  was  like 
the  hnll  of  a  vessel  tomed  npside-down,  the  keel  for  roof,  the 
deck  for  floor,  and  set  upon  four  wheels.  The  wheels  were  all 
of  the  same  size,  and  no  higher  than  those  of  stone-carts. 
Wheels,  pole,  and  body — all"  was  punted  in  green,  with  a 
rhythmical  gradation  of  shades,  varying,  from  bottle-green  on 
the  wheels,  to  apple-green  on  the  roofing.  This  green  color 
had  ended  by  setting  a  mark  npon  the  vehicle ;  and  it  became 
Tell  known  wherever  Mrs  were  held.  They  called  it  the 
Green-Box.  This  Green-Box  had  only  two  windows,  one  at 
each  end,  and  a  door  behind,  with  steps.  Above  the  roofi 
from  a  funnel  painted  green  like  the  rest,  issned  the  smoke. 
This  peripatetic  honse  was  always  newly  varnished  and  freshly 
washed.  In  front,  npon  a  bracket-seat  attached  to  the  vehicle, 
and  with  access  to  it  through  the  window,  above  the  horses' 
hind-qoarters  and  by  the  side  of  an  old  man  who  held  the  reins 
and  managed  the  team,  two  trolloping  women  of  the  gypsy 
tribe,  costumed  as  goddesses,  sonnded  the  tnimpet.  The  won- 
der-stricken citizens  stared  at  and  commented  npon  this  ma^ 
chine,  as  it  mdely  jolted  abont. 

It  was  the  old  establishment  of  IJrsns,  amplified  by  success, 
and  promoted  from  a  mountebank's  stage  to  a  theatre. 

An  animal,  something  between  dog  and  wolf,  was  chained 
mder  the  caravan.    This  was  Homo. 

The  old  whip,  driving  the  hacks,  was  the  philosopher  him- 
self in  person. 

Whence  caone  this  expansion  of  the  miserable  hat  into  an 
Olympian  cari 

From  this  fact :  Gwynplaine  was  a  celebrity. 

It  was  with  a  sagaoions  foresight  of  that  which  is  snocess 
among  men,  that  Ursos  had  said  to  Gwynplaine : — ^They  have 
made  yonr  fortune  I 

Ursas,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  made  Gwynplaine  his 
pnpil.  Unknown  persons  had  worked  npon  the  visage.  He 
himself  had  worked  npon  the  intelligence ;  and,  behind  the 
mask  so  snccessfolly  wrought,  had  inserted  all  that  he  could  of 
thought.  So  soon  as  the  child,  grown  bigger,  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  it,  Ursas  had  brought  him  upon  the  stage,  that  is  to 
say,  npon  the  front  board  of  the  hut.  The  effect  of  this  appear- 
ance had  been  extraordinary.  All  in  a  moment,  the  passers-by 
had  admired.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  surprising  mimic 
laugh  had  ever  been  seen.  TSo  one  knew  how  the  miracle  of 
communicable  hilarity  had  been  obtained.  Some  thought  it 
natural,  some  artificial ;  and,  ooigeotare  being  added  to  reality, 
everywhere,  in  the  public  places,  in  the  markets,  in  the  various 
stations  of  fair  and  ffete,  the  crowd  flung  itself  upon  Gwynplaine. 
Thanks  to  this  "  great  attraction,"  a  shower  had  fallen  into  the 
poor  money-box  of  the  wandering  group— first  of  farthings, 
then  of  pennies,  and  finally  of  shillings.  One  field  for  curiosity 
exhausted,  they  passed  on  to  another.  The  rolling  stone  does 
not  grow  rich,  bat  the  rolling  hnt  does :  and  thus  from  year  to 
Tear,  from  town  to  town,  with  the  growth  of  Gwynplaine's 
figure  and  of  his  ugliness,  the  fortune  came  that'  Ursos  had  pre- 
dicted. 

—  What  &  service  they  rendered  yon  there,  my  boy  I  said 
Frgns. 

This  "  fortone "  had  allowed  Ursus,  the  administrator  of 
Gwynplaine's  success,  to  have  the  vehicle  of  his  dreams  con- 
structed; that  is  to  say,  a  caravan- large  enough  to  carry  a 
theatre  and  sow  science  and  art  in  the  public  squares.  Far- 
ther still,  Ursns  had  been  enabled  to  add  to  the  group  composed 
of  himself,  of  Homo,  of  Gwynplaine,  Dea,  two  horses  and  two 
women,  the  latter  of  whom  were  goddesses  in  the  troop,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  and  servants.  A  mythological  frontispiece 
was  usefol  in  those  days,  to  a  mountebank's  booth. — ^We  are  a 
Wandering  temple  I  said  Ursas. 

These  two  trolloping  women,  picked  up  by  the  philosopher 
in  the  nomadio  pell-meU  of  towns  and  suburbs,  were  ugly  and 
young,  and  were  called,  by  decree  of  Ursns,  the  one  Phoebe,  and 


the  other  Yenus.    Bead:  Fibi  and  Vinot,  seeing  that  it  ia 
proper  to  conform  to  English  pronnndiation. 

Phoebe  did  the  cooking,  and  Yenus  scrubbed  the  temple. 

Forthermore,  on  the  days  of  performance,  they  dressed  Dea. 

Outside  of  what  constitutes — for  mountebanks  as  for  princes 
— pubUc  life,  Dea,  like  Fibi  and  Yinos,  wore  a  Florentine  skirt 
in  fiowered  stuff,  and  a  woman's  hooded  cape,  which  having  no 
sleeves,  left  her  arms  free.  Ursus  and  Gwynplune  wore  men's 
hooded  capes,  and  large  shoulder-knots,  like  seamen  in  the 
navy.  Gwynplaine  had,  in  addition,  for  his  exceroises  and  ex- 
hibitions of  strength,  a  leather  pelerine  round  his  neck  and 
over  his  shoulders.  He  took  oare  of  the  horses.  Ursus  and 
Homo  took  oare  of  each  other. 

Dea,  from  being  accustomed  to  the  Green-Box,  came  and 
went  in  the  interior  of  that  rolling  house,  quite  at  her  ease,  and 
as  though  she  could  see. 

An  eye  that  could  have  penetrated  into  the  recesses,  and 
noted  the  arrangements  of  this  travelling  abode,  might  have 
perceived  in  one  comer — fastened  to  the  wooden  rades  and  im- 
movable upon  its  four  wheels — the  old  hnt  of  Ursus,  put  upon 
the  retired  list,  having  permission  to  rust,  and  henceforth  ex- 
empted from  rolling,  as  Homo  from  dragging. 

This  hut,  set  np  in  the  back  comer  on  right  of  the  door, 
served  as  chamber  and  dressing-room  for  Ursus  and  Gwyn- 
plaine. It  contained,  now,  two  beds.  In  the  opposite  comer 
was  the  kitchen. 

The  arrangement  on  shipboard  is  not  more  oompressed  and 
precise  than  was  the  internal  parcelling  out  of  the  Green-Box. 
Every  thing  therein  was  fixed,  set  in  its  place,  provided  for,  de- 
signed. 

The  caravan  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  parti- 
tioned off.  The  compartments  communicated  by  openings, 
without  doors.  A  piece  of  stuff,  let  fall,  closed  them  in  a  man- 
ner. The  rear  compartment  was  the  men's  lodging ;  the  front 
compartment  was  the  women's  lodging ;  the  middle  compart- 
ment, separating  the  two  sexes,  was  the  theatre.  The  orches- 
tral instruments  and  the  accessories  were  in  the  kitchen.  A  loft 
under  the  arch  of  the  roof  contained  the  scenery ;  and,  by  open- 
ing a  trap-door  in  the  loft,  lamps  were  unmasked  that  produced 
magical  effects  in  lighting. 

Ursus  was  the  poet  of  these  enchantments.  He  it  was  who 
got  up  the  shows. 

His  were  varied  talents ;  he  had  special  juggler's  tricks  of 
his  own.  Besides  the  voices  that  he  made  you  hear,  he  brou^t 
out  all  sorts  of  unexpected  things,  abrupt  transitions  from  light 
to  darkness,  spontaneous  formations  of  ciphers  or  words  at  will 
npon  the  partition,  lights  and  shadows  mingled  with  the  fading 
away  of  figures,  and  many  another  oddity,  in  the  midst  of  all 
which,  inattentive  to  the  gaping  crowd,  he  seemed  to  be  medi- 
tating. 

Gwynplaine  had  said  to  him  one  day : 

—  Father,  yon  have  the  air  of  a  ma^oian. 
And  Ursns  had  replied : 

—  This  comes,  perhaps,  from  my  being  one. 

The  Green-Box,  constructed  according  to  a  skilfol  diagram 
by  Ursus,  had  one  ingenious  refinement.  Between  the  two  fore 
and  hind  wheels,  the  central  left-hand  panel  worked  upon  a 
hinge  by  means  of  an  adjustment  of  chains  and  pulleys,  and 
could  be  lowered  at  will  like  a  drawbridge.  As  it  was  lowered, 
it  set  at  liberty  three  props,  also  on  hinges,  which,  remaining 
vertical  while  the  panel  was  down,  set  themselves  upright  upon 
the  ground,  like  the  legs  of  a  table,  and  upheld  above  it,  as  it 
were,  a  stage,  the  panel  converted  into  a  platform.  The  theatre 
was  at  the  same  time  disclosed,  enlarged  by  the  platform  which 
made  the  front  of  its  stage.  This  opening — according  to  the 
out-of-doors  Puritan  preachers,  who  turned  away  from  it  with 
horror — absolutely  resembled  a  mouth  of  hell.  Probably  it  was 
for  an  impious  invention  of  this  kind  that  Solon  had  Thespis 
cudgelled. 

Thespis,  moreover,  has  lasted  longer  than  is  beUeved.     Tha 
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theatre  on  wheels  still  exists.  It  was  ap<]fn  movable  boards  of 
this  sort  that,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnries,  they 
represented,  in  England,  the  ballets  and  the  ballads  of  Atnner 
and  of  PilMngton ;  in  France,  the  pastorals  of  Gilbert  Oolin  ; 
in  Flanders,  at  the  fiurs,  the  double  chomses  of  Clement,  called 
Non-Papa;  in  Grermany,  ttie  Adam  and  Eve  of  Thailes;  and  in 
Italy,  the  Venetian  shows  of  Animncda  and  of  Oa-Fossis,  th« 
Sylvs  of  Gtetnaldo,  Frinoe  of  Yenonsa,  Laura  Gnidiooioni's 
"Satyr,"  the  Despair  of  Philenos,  "TJgolino's  Death,"  by  Vin- 
cent Galileo,  fkther  of  the  astronomer,  the  which  Vincent  Gali- 
leo sang  his  own  mnsic,  accompanying  himself  on  the  viol  di 
gamba,  together  with  all  those  first  attempts  at  Italian  opera, 
which,  after  1580,  sabstitated  free  inspiration  for  the  madrigal 
style. 

The  caravan,  in  its  color  emblematio  of  Hope,  that  bore 
Ursus  and  Gwynplaine  and  their  fortunes,  and  at  the  head  of 
-which  Fibi  and' Vinos  trmnpeted  like  a  brace  of  Fames,  was  a 
link  in  all  this  grand  chain,  Bohemian  and  literary.  Thespis 
would  no  more  have  disavowed  Ursus,  than  Oongris  would 
have  disavowed  Gwynplaine. 

On  their  arrival  upon  the  pnblio  places  in  town  or  village, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  Vinos  and  Fibi's  flourishes,  Ursus  com- 
mented upon  the  trumpets,  with  instructive  revelations. 

—  That  symphony  is  Gregorian,  he  cried.  Fellow-cifiiens, 
tiie  Gregorian  sacramental  rite — ^that  grand  advance — has  mn 
a  tilt  in  Itidy  against  the  Ambrosian  rite  and  in  Spain  against 
tk«  Mozarabio  rite,  and  has  only  triumphed  over  them  with 
difficulty. 

After  which,  the  Green-Box  came  to  a  halt  on  some  spot 
of  Ursus'  obooaing;  and  in  the  evening,  the  panel  stage-front 
was  lowered  down,  and  the  performance  began. 

The  tiieatre  of  the  Green-Box  represented  a  landscape, 
painted  by  Ursus,  who  didnt  know  how  to  paint ;  by  reason 
of  which,  when  required,  the  landscape  could  do  duty  as  a  sub- 
terranean vault. 

The  screen,  that  which  we  oall  the  curtain,  was  a  blind 
made  of  silk  with  variegated  squares. 

The  pnblio  was  outside,  in  the  street,  in  the  open  place, 
grouped  in  a  semicircle  around  the  show,  under  sunlight,  or 
under  sudden  showers,  an  arrangement  that  made  rain  less 
desirable  for  theatres  of  that  time,  than  for  those  of  to-day.  As 
oiten  as  they  could,  they  gave  representations  in  the  court-yard 
of  an  inn.  Hereby,  they  had  as  many  tiers  of  boxes  as  there 
were  rows  of  windows ;  and  thus  also,  the  more  cramped  the 
theatre,  the  larger  the  paying  public. 

Ursus  figured  everywhere  in  the  piece,  in  the  troupe,  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  orchestra.  Vinos  beat  the  kettle-drum,  the 
sticks  of  which  she  handled  marvellously;  and  Fibi  thrummed 
the  fnoraeht,  a  sort  of  gittem.  The  wolf  had  been  promoted 
to  be  "utility  man."  He  jvas  decidedly  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, and  played  occasionally  the  odds-and-ends  of  a  part. 
Often,  when  they  appeared  side  by  side  upon  the  stage,  Ursus 
and  Homo,  Ursus  in  his  bear-skin  lightly  laced,  Homo  in  his 
wolf-akin  better  ac^usted  still,  one  could  not  make  out  which 
was  the  beast    This  fiattered  Ursos. 


HOW  WE  DROWN  AND  AEUS  RESUSCITATED. 

Bt  Db.  Ohablks  Lanoastkb. 

TO  the  nnleamed  my  caption  may  seem  to  involve  a  solecism,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  considered  that,  when  a  man  has  been  sub- 
merged in  water  for  any  indefinite  time — &om  two  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  or  for  a  time  longer  than  a  person  can  ordinarily  hold  his 
breath — he  must  necessarily  be  drowned  and  dead,  and  resosoitalion 
is  hopeless.    This  is  not,  however,  the  case. 

Hy  object  in  this  article  is  briefly  to  explain  the  cause  and  the  pro- 
cess of  drowning,  whether  partial  or  complete,  and  also  to  add  a  few 
sennble  as  well  as  scientific  Unts,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  restoring 
the  patient  It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the  outset,  that  the  human  hmgs, 
like  the  hmgs  of  all  terrestrial  and  air-bi«athmg  animals,  are  the  or- 


gans by  means  of  which  the  blood  is  purified  of  its  carbon  and  odw 
deleterious  substances,  and  preserved  in  a  condition  fit  for  free  ami 
easy  circulation  Ihroaghoot  the  Systran.  This  eircnlatioB  is  neoeasaiy 
fbr  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and,  with  its  ooordinate  f\mctiaii  of 
respiration,  is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Now,  the  lungs,  under  ordinary  eonditirais,  are  never,  doriag  V/k, 
wholly  exhausted  of  atmospheric  air.  We  will  suppose  that,  vitt 
ea<4i  expiration  or  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  almost  tvo- 
thirds  of  the  whole  volume  inspired,  or  taken  in,  are  expelled,  the  re- 
maining one-ttiird  being  retained,  to  be  exdianged,  in  the  next  inlak' 
tion,  for  its  equivalent  of  fresh  ur.  This  proviuon  possesses  the 
twofold  merit  of  providing  a  ready  means  of  expelling  any  foraga 
body  which,  by  accident,  may  temporarily  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
trachea  or  wind-pipe  (as  when  one  swallows  a  substance  "  the  wn»^ 
way"),  and  of  keeping  constantiy  in  store  a  supply  of  air  suffideit  i 
for  the  decarbonization  of  so  much  blood  as  shall  pass  throng  the  I 
lungs  under  a  retarded  circulation,  caused  by  a  temporary  depiiratiaa 
of  fresh  air. 

It  will  now  be  easily  comprehended  that,  i^  in  the  ordinary  healfliy 
condition,  as  much  as  two  ounces  of  blood  pass  through  the  Imp 
from  the  heart  at  every  pulsation,  and  if  about  one  inqnntKm  of 
fresh  air  suffices  for  the  purification  of  as  m\ich  blood  as  passes  (be 
lungs  in  four  pulsations,  in  the  same  ratio  will  a  less  quantity  of  air 
complete  the  decarbonixation  of  a  less  quantity  of  blood  under  the  re- 
tarded circulation  which  is  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  drown- 
ing person.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  cause ;  now  lA  us  exan^ 
the  process  of  drowning. 

By  a  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  Nature,  at  the  moment  itf 
submergence  in  water,  and  consequent  exclusion  of  idr  from  the  luaga, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  checked  or  retarded ;  and  here  comee 
the  point  of  special  interest  The  sudden  plunge  into  cold  water  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  gasp  for  breath.  By  this  act  the  lungs 
are  well  filled  with  fresh  air.  The  head  is  now  submerged,  and  Hx 
breathing  stopped.  But  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  air  for  the  new 
condition,  provided  it  be  not  too  prolonged.  And  the  time  which  tlus 
condition  may  safely  be  endured  depends  solely  upon  the  qnanti^  of 
air  the  submerged  person  carried  down  with  him.  The  demand  is  re- 
dueed  in  exact  ratio  with  the  sapply,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  know  fn- 
ciaely  at  what  p<^t  the  supply  shall  &il ;  for,  of  course,  the  moBKBt 
the  last  available  cdl  of  the  lungs  has  given  up  its  oxygm  for  tiie 
combustion  of  the  carbcm  presented  to  the  lungs,  Death  seals  tiit  tie- 
tim  for  his  own ;  because  the  carbon  and  other  waste  matter  acemno- 
lates  so  rapidly  in  this  little  laboratory  of  life,  and  requires  so  ooa- 
stanUy  to  be  discharged,  that,  the  moment  the  air  is  wholly  exhausted, 
the  blood  loses  its  stimulating  power,  the  diaphragm  ceases  to  con- 
tract, respiration  is  impossible,  and  life  is  extinct 

By  one  other  curious  means,  a  similar  condition  of  the  person 
about  to  plunge  under  water  may  be  secured,  so  that,  in  lieu  of  tiie 
gatp  which  fills  the  lungs  with  fresh  air  at  the  moment  he  so  mach 
needs  it,  both  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  instantly  checked 
and  reduced  to  their  minimiim  of  movement  I  refer  now  to  a  blow 
on  the  top  of  the  head  at  the  moment  of  submergence.  By  this  eoe- 
cussion  of  the  brain  a  paralyzing  efleot  is  distributed  throu^ont  die 
nervous  system,  involving,  of  course,  the  nerves  of  all  the  muscles  ud 
tissues  concerned  in  the  acts  of  respiration  and  circulatioL  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  former,  the  unlaoky  diver  is  reduced  to  a  state  istle- 
gouB  to  that  of  the  hibernating  animal  during  his  long  and  solitary 
winter  repose,  the  only  real  difiisrence  being  that  the  latter  stiB 
breathes,  which  the  former  does  not 

Now,  the  common  theory  of  drowning  is  at  ftult  in  the  two  foDov- 
ing  particulars :  First,  it  supposes  that,  because  one  has  been  onto 
water  for  some  time,  he  must  necessarily  be  filled  with  water,  aai 
that  this  causes  death,  when  the  fact  is  that,  the  moment  access  to 
air  is  denied,  the  littie  guard  called  the  epiglottis  closes  over  the 
orifice  of  the  larynx  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  water ;  just  as 
it  does  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  to  prevent  the  food  from  going 
down  the  "  wrong  way."  Place  a  live  chicken  in  a  jar  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  yon  will  have  a  good  illustration  of  a  drowning  per- 
son. Again  it  is  erroneously  supposed  that,  because  one  has  beai 
under  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  tiine  are  no  outward  raaai 
festations  of  life,  vitality  must  be  extinct  On  the  contrary,  persou 
have  been  restored  to  life  after  submersions  of  three-quartets  of  an  hour 

Then  can  be  littie  doubt  that  numerous  perstsis  who  hare  Uti 
have  been   reseoed  from  the  water  in  ample  time  to  have  beta 
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nnuoitoted  if  the  prop«r  meaiu  had  been  erapIoTsd,  and  there  is  no 
period  short  of  that  which  causes  the  maades  to  give  op  thar  great 
Tital  principles  of  irritability  and  contraetibility,  where  any  hesitancy 
thoold  be  allowed  in  applying  the  beet  remedies  at  hand.  When 
these  functions  of  the  mnsdea  are  once  lost,  the  case,  of  course,  is 


Now,  as  to  the  best  method  of  resusdtation.  If  the  drowned  per- 
goo  is  not  filled  with  water,  it  is  erident  there  can  be  little  advantage  in 
ludding  him  up  by  the  heels  as  is  too  commonly  done ;  indeed,  this 
treatment  must  be  attended  with  considerable  peril  to  the  patient,  sup- 
posing there  is  remaining  any  movement  of  the  blood  at  alL  Necessa- 
rily that  position  forces  the  blood  to  the  head,  thereby  increasing  the 
congestion  of  the  brain,  already  present  as  the  result  of  the  suspension 
of  the  breath. 

Another  interesting,  perhaps,  but  not  very  philosophical  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  roll  the  patient  over  a  barrel,  as  if  he  were  drowned 
only  in  the  bowels,  and  it  was  expected  that,  by  dislodging  the  enemy 
at  that  point,  the  citadel  of  life  would  soon  be  recovered.  Doubtless 
the  most  salutary  treatment  of  a  drowned  person  consists  in  placing 
bim  on  his  back  in  a  half- reclining  position,  and  keeping  up  a 
Krely  friction  of  the  extremities  with  warm  flannels,  at  the  same 
time  turning  him  gentiy  and  constantly  from  side  to  side,  in  order 
to  put  in  motion  the  resident  air  in  the  lungs,  for  if  this  can  be 
aecampUihed  the  diaphragm  will  contract,  an  inhalation  may  be  looked 
for,  and  life  saved.  If  these  means  fail,  tickle  the  nose  with  a  feather, 
or  ii;gect  a  Uttie  snuff  into  the  nose,  and  follow  this  with  the  inflation 
of  the  lungs  by  the  use  of  the  bellows.  Take  a  new  or  dean  cenmxm 
band-bellows,  insert  the  nozzle  into  one  orifice  of  the  nose,  dose  the 
other,  dose  the  mouth  with  the  hand,  and  now  slowly  and  oardblly 
force  the  air  from  the  bellows  into  the  lungs,  and  immediatdy  expel  it 
igunby  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  breast  If,  after  a  repe- 
tition of  this  experiment  a  few  times,  there  is  no  sign  (A  life,  yon  may 
consider  the  case  hopeless. 


MAGNOLIAS. 

TEE  magnolia-tree,  so  beantiM  for  its  leaTes  and  flowers,  so 
valnable  for  the  wood  of  many  of  its  varieties,  is  mnoh 
less  known  and  appreciated  than  many  others  not  nearly  so  or- 
namental or  so  nseftil.  To  Pierre  Magnol,  who  was  prefect  of 
the  Montpellier  Botanic  Oarden  fh>m  1688  to  1716,  belongs  the 
honor  of  ^vicg  his  name  to  the  genus.  It  embraces  some  ten 
distinct  specLea,  of  which  the  magnolia  proper,  with  its  wax- 
like flowers,  and  the  tolip-tree,  with  its  bads  streaked  with 
green  and  pink,  are  the  most  oonspionoos  in  North  America. 
Kany  Americans,  however,  are  more  acquainted  with  the 
dwarfed  varieties  which  come  to  as  from  Ohina  and  Japan, 
than  with  the  pride  and  glory  of  onr  own  forests.  The  ttilip- 
tree  flonrishes  in  the  ITorth,  bnt  the  grand  magnolia  is  peculiar 
to  the  Sonth,  growing  in  Sonth  Oarolina  and  Georgia,  and  reach- 
ing its  perfection  in  the  fertile  soU  of  Missiasippi  and  Lonisiana. 
Bat  we  wiU  first  describe  the  more  homble  varieties.  The 
glancns-magnolia  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  shrabs  of  North 
America.  It  is  at  home  anywhere  from  Oiq>e  Ann,  in  Massa- 
chosetts,  to  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  generally  cared  fw  on- 
der  its  common  itame — sweet-bay.  In  sheltered  situations  it  is 
a  little  tree,  about  twenty  feet  high,  bnt  usually  in  the  North 
it  is  a  small  sbrab,  with  many  stems  growing  from  the  same 
root.  In  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  it  sometimes  grows 
forty  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  small  stems  are  erect,  smooth, 
and  of  a  bright-green  color  when  young.  The  leaves  are 'a 
shining,  dark  green,  and  fall  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and,  from  May  to  August,  contrast 
richly  with  the  crisp  and  abundant  foliage.  The  blossoms  do 
not  ^>pear  so  early  in  the  North,  where  they  may  not  be  looked 
for  before  July.  There  are  from  eight  to  fourteen  petals  to 
the  flower,  which  is  of  a  creamy  white,  very  fragrant,  turning 
yellowisb  on  fading.  The  bnd-endostire  has  three  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  a  cone,  consisting  of  numerous  cells,  which  open  for  the 
Mcape  of  bright  scarlet  seeds,  each  'suspended  by  a  thread. 
These  oo&e-shaped  seed-cases,  ia  anothw  ^ecies,  give  the 


name  to  the  cucumber-magnolia,  in  which  the  fruit  exactly  re- 
sembles the  littie  green  cucumber  used  in  pickling.  This  variety 
is  a  tree,  sometimes  exceeding  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  meas- 
uring four  feet  in  diameter,  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The 
flowers  are  five  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  slightly  fragrant,  the 
petals  expanding  but  little,  and  yellowish  white,  with  a  bluish 
tinge  on  the  outside.  This  tree  is  m^estic,  and  of  perfect  sym- 
metry in  form.  Its  much-prized  wood  is  fine-grained,  and  takes 
a  high  polish.    It  is  more  durable  than  the  yellow  pine. 

A  more  beautiful  tree  is  the  anricle-leaved  magnolia,  which 
grows  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  long,  and  its  white  flowers  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pleasant  odor.  The  wood  is  light 
and  spongy,  and  not  now  used.  It  may,  at  some  period,  prove 
a  poor  substitnte  for  cork. 

The  brown-flowered  magnolia  is  merely  a  shrub,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  evergreen  leaves  of  an  ellipticsJ,  oblong 
shape.  The  flowers  are  small,  very  fragrant,  and  of  a  dull-pur- 
ple color.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  bnt  with  us  it  is  a  green- 
house plant,  and  the  companion  of  the  camellia. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Japan  shrub,  marked  by  red- 
ptirple,  purple-white,  and  pure-white  flowers. 

The  species  which  grows  on  the  island  of  Niphon,  reaches 
the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  its  rough  bark  smells  like  camphor. 

The  umbrella-magnolia  is  remarkable  for  its  great  leaves. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  trunk  and 
branches  are  covered  with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  grow  from 
the  ends  of  the  delicate  branches,  and  are  three  feet  long,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  broad.  Growing  pendent  in  tufts  of 
three  and  four,  they  are  an  excellent  sun-shade.  The  flowers, 
when  fully  expanded,  are  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  white, 
with  a  purple  spot  inside.  A  variety  of  this,  only  less  wonder- 
ftd  for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers,  is  found  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Middle  States.  The  lofty-magnolia  {Magnolia  exeslm)  is  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  where  it  grows  from  flfty  to  eighty  feet  high. 
It  is  the  fine  yellow  wood  called  champ  in  joinery. 

The  Tulan-magnolia,  of  China,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  the  delicious  perfame  of  its  blossoms.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  blooms  about  the  middle  of  April,  the 
flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  and  completely  covering  the 
tree.  A  specimen  mentioned  in  Downing's  "Rural  Essays," 
was  grafted  upon  an  American  species.  In  1860  it  was  four- 
teen years  old,  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  at  one  time  there 
were  three  thousand  blossoms  at  once  upon  its  branches. 

Bat  the  stateliest  of  all  is  the  Southern  species,  or  Magnolia 
graitd^flora.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  trees  of 
North  America  for  the  msuesty  of  its  form,  magnificence  of 
foliage,  and  beauty  and  fitigranoe  of  its  flowers.  It  often  rises 
to  the  height  of  seventy  and  eighty  feet,  even  more,  with  a 
naked,  smooth,  colomnar  stem.  If  its  head  or  crown  of  green 
has  not  been  injured  by  tempest,  it  is  always  regularly  pyra- 
midal, or  semi-dliptical.  From  May  until  August  it  is  covered 
with  its  brilliant  white  flowers,  terminating  the  younger  branch- 
es. Its  leaves  are  entire,  oval,  evergreen,  and  very  brilliant  on 
their  upper  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  often  seven  or  eight 
inches  broad,  and  their  pure  white,  like  delicate  wax,  forms  a 
most  charming  contrast  with  the  bright-emerald  background. 
It  is  often  called  the  big  laurel,  and  its  seeds  are  a  vivid  red, 
three  or  four,  longitudinally  arranged  in  cells.  It  grows  from 
seeds,  or  from  shoots  or  layers,  which  require  two  years  to 
make  roots  capable  of  transplanting.  It  will  not  thrive  north 
of  New  York,  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  Its  most  remarkable  character- 
istic is  its  perfume,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  yulan  and 
the  sweet-bay.  The  nearest  earthly  approach  to  what  we  sup- 
pose Paradise  was,  is  in  riding  along  a  dusty  road  in  Mississippi 
or  Louisiana,  to  suddenly  plunge  into  the  cool  depths  of  a  mag- 
nolia forest.  They  are  rare,  for  the  planter  has  coveted  the 
deep  mellow  soil  which  alone  can  feed  the  great  bitter  roots, 
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and  the  axe  has  killed  them  to  make  way  for  cotton.  The  saw- 
mill, too,  is  their  foe.  They  still  exist,  however,  interlacing 
their  green  pTramids  so  as  to  defy  the  sun,  and  forming  a  cool. 


the  delicate  cane-reeds,  while  the  dwarf-magnolia  bends  its 
fiower-laden  boughs  almost  to  the  reach  of  the  hand,  and  the 
grandifiora  lifts  ite  verdant  pyramids  on  the  gentle  slopes.  That 


CUthtring  Mtgnolia-blOMonu  In  thi  South. 


damp  shade,  snch  as  Lebanon  may  have  known  in  its  glory. 
Bat  Lebanon  must  have  wooed  and  won  a  rose  of  Sharon  to 
bloom  on  each  drooping  spray,  before  it  could  equal  this  forest, 
shining  as  the  sanbeams  glance  through  the  polished  leaves — 
blooming  like  a  great  garden  with  flowers  deliaate  as  camellias 
and  larger  than  roses — while  the  warm  summer  air  is  volup- 
tuous with  the  sweetest  of  earthly  perfumes. 

Another  point  from  which  to  see  this  prince  of  trees  to  ad- 
vantage, is  from  the  nnmerons  lagoons  and  bayous  which  vein 
the  maps  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  boat  glides  over 
the  glassy  water  to  the  beach,  and  the  foreground  is  fringed  by 


silent  perfnmed  air,  cooled  by  the  breath  of  the  water,  seems 
the  very  atmosphere  of  love. 

ON  THE  INVOLUNTARY  MOVEMENTS  OF 
ANIMALS. 

BT  DB.   HICBAEL  FOBTIIt,  OF  UNIVIII8ITT  COLLEGE,   LONSOH. 

n. 

mXS  OF  THE  7IBSAT0XT  COIA. 

0BBCT7KE  as  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of  ciliary  action,  its  find 
cause,  its  purpose  is,  in  most  cases,  obvious  and  clear.  Toa  faara 
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teen  that,  on  the  pieces  of  frog's  throat,  the  cork  invariably  travels  in 
one  direction.  In  the  natural  position  of  the  membrane  tliat  direction 
is  toward  the  frog's  stomach.  The  air-tubes  of  our  own  longs  are 
lined  by  a  similar  ciliated  membrane,  and  in  them  the  direction  of  the 
movement  is  also  uniform,  viz.,  upward  toward  the  throat.  In  this 
way  the  mucus  which  is  continually  being  secreted  by  the  air-tubes,  is 
OS  constantly  being  carried  upward  out  of  the  Inngs.  Bat  for  this,  a 
mere  cold  would  be  sufficient  to  choke  any  one  of  us,  tiirough  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus  in  the  lungs.  Allow  me  here  to  call  yonr  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  harmony  in  which  these  little  cilia 
work  together.  The  tiny  stroke  of  a  little  hair,  one-four-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  could  of  itself  effect  but  little.  It  is  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  because  they  all  work  together,  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  such  bold,  visible  effects  as  the  movements 
of  pieces  of  cork  or  of  mucus.  We  have  reason  to  think,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  movements  of  the  cilia  of  any  given  cell  are  not  only 
produced,  but  ordered  in  and  by  the  cell  itsdf.  In  an  isolated  cell  we 
may  see  the  cilia  not  only  at  work,  bat  working  in  harmony  and 
rhythm.  It  is  only  when  tbe  cell  grows  faint  at  death  that  the  individ- 
uiU  cilia  work  irregularly,  some  being  at  rest,  others  in  action ;  some 
working  one  way,  some  another.  °  So  long  as  the  cell  is  strong  and 
sound,  so  long  do  all  the  cilia  work,  and  work  together.  On  the  surface 
of  each  cell  there  are  generally  several  rows  of  cilia.  The  cilia  of  each 
row  strike  in  unison,  but  the  stroke  of  any  one  row  is,  in  point  of 
time,  a  little  before  that  of  the  one,  and  a  little  behind  that  of  the 
other,  of  its  two  immediate  neighbors,  so  that  the  stroke  passes  in  a 
wave  across  the  cell,  like  a  wave  of  the  wind  passing  over  a  field  of 
com — passes  over,  too,  in  one  direction  only,  that  direction  being  de- 
termined by  the  necessities  of  the  part,  or  of  the  animal,  of  which  the 
cell  is  a  microscopic  member.  If  I  were  to  scrape,  for  instance,  the 
surface  of  one  of  these  frog's  throats,  and  to  put  the  drop  of  mucus  I 
carried  away  with  the  point  of  a  knife  under  tiie  microscope,  I  should, 
on  examination,  be  a  witness  of  the  ciliary  action  of  many  isolated 
cells,  and,  in  most  cases,  I  should  be  able  to  declare,  concerning  each 
cell,  which  was  the  side  nearest  the  mouth,  and  which  the  side  nearest 
the  stomach,  because  I  cotild  see  the  direction  of  the  ciliary  stroke, 
and  that  stroke  I  know  to  be  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  In  each 
isolated  cell  the  cilia  work  in  harmony,  but  two  cells  whose  natural 
bond  has  been  severed  may  be  working  at  different  times,  though 
working  dose  together  and  almost  touching  each  other.  In  the  body, 
however,  cell  touches  cell  with  a  living  touch,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
beat  of  each  ceU  is  pitched  to  harmonize  with  all  its  fellow-cells.  Were 
it  not  so,  did  each  cell  follow  out  its  own  devices,  the  result  would  be 
n  mass  of  eddies,  a  whirl  of  confused  currents.  You  have  seen  that, 
even  in  the  separated  membrane,  the  ciliary  stroke,  as  betokened  by 
the  cork  which  moves  so  steadily,  is  grandly  uniform.  And  that  uni- 
formity, be  it  observed,  is  carried  on  without,  as  far  as  wo  know,  any 
coordinating  mechanism.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  any  nervous 
apparatus  to  regulate  the  multitudinous  cilia  of  any  membrane.  It 
would  seem  as  if  each  cell  just  felt,  by  its  primeval  protoplasmic  sen- 
sibility, the  throb  of  its  neighbor-cells,  and  as  if  that  throb  were  the 
key-note  by  which  all  its  own  molecular  processes  were  pitched. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  the  cilia  of  the  frog's  throat,  and  of 
oor  own  air-tubes,  where  the  labor  of  the  cilia  is  at  best  bat  an  ig- 
nominious task.  In  many  animals,  however,  their  office  is  an  honor- 
able one,  and  their  importance  supreme.  Time  would  fail  me  were  I 
to  attempt  to  give  even  a  mere  sketch  of  the  manifold  purposes 
wrought  out  by  cilia  in  the  economy  of  animal  nature.  To  many,  to 
veiy  many  creatures,  it  is  the  chief,  to  some  the  only,'  means  of  respira- 
tion. The  lashing  cilia  constantiy  renew  the  water  in  contact  with 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  or  circulate  it  through  internal 
cavities,  or  pass  it  in  due  order  among  and  between  special  organs,  as, 
for  instance,  through  the  curiously-constructed  gills  of  the  oyster. 
Kany  animalH  live  solely  on  the  food  brought  to  them  by  the  whirl  of 
ciliary  currents,  having  no  organs  of  prehension  at  all,  and  very  many, 
thou]^  able  otherwise  to  eat,  gain  a  supplement  of  food  in  the  same 
way.  Other  animals,  again,  have  no  other  organs  of  locomotion  but 
cilia ;  all  the  waters  of  the  globe,  from  the  great  sea  down  to  the 
roadside  puddle,  are  full  of  wee  creatures,  which  row  themselves  about 
by  the  rhythmic  sweep  of  these  tiny  oars.  And  a  still  larger  number 
of  animals,  in  whose  adult  life  ciliary  action  has  but  a  feeble  share, 
ate  foond  in  their  earliest  days  to  be  dependent  on  cilia  for  their 
power  to  move  from  place  to  place.  In  tiie  grown-up  frog  the  cilia 
aie  afanoet  entirely  confined  to  its  mucous  membrane ;  but  the  young 


tadpole  is  clothed  with  ciliate  cells  from  head  to  tail,  and,  before  it  has 
grown  its  long  lashing  tail,  cilia,  and  cilia  alone,  form  at  once  its 
means  of  breathing,  moving,  and  feeding. 

Were  I  to  discuss  all  these  multifarious  instances  of  ciliary  action 
with  the  fulness  of  detail  that  I  have  spent  upon  the  frog's  throat,  I 
should  be  telling  very  nearly  the  same  tale  over  again.  In  all  cases, 
the  work,  the  structure,  the  life-history,  would  be  very  neai  ly  the 
same.  In  all  we  should  see  the  same  spontaneous  rhythmic  labor 
sptinging  mysteriously  out  of  the  inner  working  of  some  transparent 
structureless  tissue,  dther  gathered  into  individual  masses  called  cells, 
or  spread  in  an  unbroken  layer  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  all 
we  should  see  the  movement  exactiy  adapted  to  some  special  purpose, 
the  position  and  form  of  the  cilium,  the  direction,  the  force,  the  char- 
acter, the  time  of  the  stroke,  all  bearing  toward  the  one  end.  In  all 
we  should  find  the  movement,  though  thus  the  result  of  hidden,  deep- 
seated  molecular  motions,  with  its  features  ordained  and  fixed  for  a 
setUed  purpose,  subject  nevertheless  to  many  influences,  capable  of 
being  quickened,  retarded,  or  suspended,  by  this  or  that  change  in 
outward  circumstances.  All  this  we  might  see  and  learn,  and  yet  not 
be  able,  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  most  modem  microscope, 
to  catch  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  any  stmctural  machinery  by  which 
we  might  think  ourselves  able  to  explain  the  facts. 

TOE  LTYMQ  OBEJ.TVBSa  IN  OXJB  BLOOD. 

And  now  let  me  direct  your  attention  for  a  littie  while  to  an  ani- 
mal movement  of  another  kind,  but  still  of  an  involuntary  nature. 

If  you  examine  under  the  microscope  a  drop  of  recentiy-drawn 
blood,  you  will  see  scattered  among  the  many  red  corpuscles  a  few 
colorless,  transparent  bodies,  called  white  corpuscles.  These  possess 
no  very  particular  structure.  They  are  pale,  transparent,  dotted  over 
with  refractive  granules  of  various  sizes,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is 
hidden  a  more  solid  round  kernel,  or  nvclgiu.  Not  much  else  can 
be  seen  in  them.  Examined  when  the  blood  is  first  shed,  they  appear 
spherical ;  but,  if  yon  watch  one  of  them  attentively  for  a  few  min- 
utes, you  will  see  that  a  bulging  or  protuberance  makes  its  appearance 
at  one  point  of  the  circumference,  and  gradually  increases  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  The  appearance  is  not  due  to  any  bursting  of  the  sphere ; 
the  continuity  of  outline  is  perfectly  maintained.  The  impression  on 
the  mind  is  as  if  the  mass  of  the  corpuscle  were  semifluid  or  viscid, 
and  had  flowed  out  in  that  particular  direction ;  and  one  can  easily 
satisfy  one's  self  that  what  is  gained  at  the  point  of  bulging  is  lost 
elsewhere.    The  phenomenon  is  merely  a  change  of  form. 

The  movement  thus  first  witnessed  is  slowly  succeeded  by  other 
similar  bulgings.  The  corpuscle,  from  being  spherical,  becomes,  per- 
haps, pear-shaped ;  then,  it  may  be  elliptical ;  a  littie  later  on,  quadran- 
gular; after  that,  star-shaped,  and  so'  on.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the 
corpuscle  can  be  kept  alive,  so  long  will  it  continue,  minute  after  min- 
ute, to  shift  its  form  by  flowing  out,  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that. 
Not  only  does  it  thus  shift  its  outline,  but  the  very  change  in  form 
readily  becomes  a  change  of  place.  If  a  bulging  flows  out  to  the 
right,  say,  and  the  whole  body  follows  the  protuberance,  the  result  is 
a  locomotion — a  sidling  to  the  right.  And,  by  repeated  manceuvres 
of  this  kind,  the  littie  organism  travels  through  appreciable  distances. 

This  particular  kind  of  movement  has  received  the  name  of  amce- 
boid,  because  it  is  exhibited  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  may  be  wit- 
nessed with  much  greater  ease,  in  that  interesting  class  of  animals 
— lower  down,  as  is  said,  in  the  scale  of  creation — of  which  the  com- 
mon amoeba  is  a  well-known  instance.  In  these  creatures  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  essentially  vital  character  of  the  movement. 
At  first  sight,  it  seems  strange  that  such  things  as  blood-corpuscles — 
mere  fhigments  of  the  body  of  an  animal — should  possess  the  powet 
of  independent  movement  and  locomotion ;  and  one  is  naturally  led  to 
think  that  tlie  changes  of  form  and  place  witnessed  in  a  drop  of  shed 
blood  are  due  to  mere  physical  causes,  are  simply  the  result  of 
changes  of  density  or  other  inorganic  processes  going  on  in  the  fluid 
part  of  tiie  blood.  All  attempts,  however,  to  explain  the  phenomena 
in  this  way,  thou^  they  have  repeatedly  been  made,  have,  as  yet  at 
least,  signally  failed.  Moreover,  the  amoeboid  movements  are  infln- 
enced  by  circumstances  very  muck  in  the  same  way  as  are  ciliary  and 
ordinary  muscular  movements.  They  last  only  so  long  as  the  animal, 
or  the  part  which  manifests  them,  continues  to  live.  They  are  quick- 
ened by  warmth,  and  retarded  by  cold.  They  are  posdble  only  within 
certain  limits  of  temperature.  They  are  subject  to  soffocatioo,  to  the 
action  of  anesthetics,  of  chemical  agents,  and  of  poisons.    They  are 
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influenced  bj  electricity.  In  fact,  tbey  &re  go  like  in  tbeir  Iiigtory  to 
ciliary  action  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  to  mnsonlar  contraction  on  the 
other,  that  one  can  hardly  rerist  the  conviction  that  all  tiiese  are  bat 
members  of  one  claas,  boond  together  by  the  common  poaseesion  of 
some  i^damental  rital  quality.  Should  it  seem  bold  to  speak  of  the 
Idnship  of  the  pn^ection  of  an  amoeboid  protuberance,  wliich  perhaps 
takes  minutes  in  the  making,  with  the  sliarp,  swift  bend  of  a  cilinm, 
which  is  over  and  gone  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  allow  me  to  remind  you 
that  time,  like  size,  has  bnt  little  differential  valne  to  a  physiologist 
Should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  too  great  a  stretch  to  consider 
the  undefined  creeping  of  unformed  protoplasm  as  of  like  nature 
with  the  smart,  well-ordered  action  of  curiously-constructed  muscle, 
let  me  briefly  put  before  you  the  essentials  of  the  o|ie  and  of  the 
other. 

HOW  TBXSB  UTISQ  OSSULTXmKS  MOTS. 

If  we  examine  nnder  the  microscope  one  of  the  Urge  amcebM  of 
our  fresh-water  pools,  we  find  that  it  is  not  homogeneous,  bnt  composed 
of  an  inner  court  and  an  outer  z(me.  The  inner  oonrt  is  somewhat 
fluid,  and  ia  crowded  with  granule* ;  the  outer  court,  thou{^  semi- 
fluid, has  more  solidity,  is  perfectiy  transparent,  apparentiy  perfecUy 
homogeneous,  with  hardly  a  speck  on  the  surface  or  in  its  snbstanoe ; 
looking,  in  fact,  for  all  the  world  like  a  band  of  molten  glass.  It  is 
in  the  outer  zone  that  the  morements  begin  and  are  executed ;  the  in- 
ner court  of  granules  does  but  passively  follow  where  the  outer  zone 
leads.  And,  looking  attentively  at  the  outer  zone,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  convinced  that  its  material  is  plastic  in  nature,  like,  as  I  said 
Just  now,  molten  glass ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  some  iimer  work- 
ing, it  rises  and  falls  in  waves,  now  in  tliia  direotioii,  now  in  that 
These  waves  we  call  it*  movements. 

And  now  let  me  ask  you  what  takes  place  when  a  muscle  ooa- 
tracts.  It  shortens,  but  also  widens,  at  tiie  same  time  and  to  the 
same  dq^ree.  And  what  is  true  of  the  muscle  is  also  true  of  each  of 
the  constituent  elementary  fibres.  Each  fibre  widens  as  it  shmtens. 
When  we  examine  under  the  microscope  a  single  fibre  engaged  in  the 
act  of  contraction,  the  widening  is  more  easily  seen  than  the  shorten- 
ing. The  widening,  in  fact,  seems  to  run  along  the  fibre ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  wave  ot,  so  to  speak,  lateral  bulging  sweeps  throngh  its 
lengtii.  In  the  ordinary  contraction  of  a  vigorous  muscle,  these  mus- 
cular waves  flow  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  exhaustion  and  coming 
death  diminish  their  velocity ;  and  sometimes,  in  exhansted,  ill-nour- 
ished, or  dying  muscles,  the  progress  of  the  wave  is  so  impeded,  that, 
onder  particular  treatment,  the  wave  will  last  tat  many  seconds,  and 
is  visible  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  weal,  known  under  the  technical 
name  of  the  idio-moscular  contraction. 

Amoeboid  movonents  and  muscular  contractions  are,  then,  but 
waves  of  an  irritable  plastic  material,  and,  so  far,  are  alike ;  bnt  they 
diilbr  in  two  ftmdamental  points :  amoeboid  waves  are  slow,  muscular 
waves  are  qiUck ;  in  this  respect,  muscle  has  the  advantage  over  proto- 
plasm. But  there  is  a  compensation — the  amosbold  wave  moves  in  all 
directions  of  space ;  the  muaoolar  wave  is  limited  to  one.  Protoplasm 
is  all-sided ;  muscle  can  do  no  more  than  bring  its  two  ends  together. 
Whkt  is  gained  in  force  and  time  is  lost  in  character — the  old  tale, 
written  large  and  often  in  the  book  of  animal  life. 

If,  then,  we  may  regard  amoeboid  movements  as  essentially  moscn- 
lar  in  character,  there  comes  to  us  in  reference  to  them,  as  it  did  in 
reference  to  dlia,  the  question.  What  and  where  is  the  irregular  stim- 
ulus which  sets  these  movements  going  f  To  this  we  can  only  bring 
the  same  indefinite  answer  as  before.  The  stimulus  of  the  amoeba 
and  of  the  white  blood-corpuscle  is,  in  most  of  the  movements  we 
witness,  not  from  without,  bnt  from  within ;  internal  changes  are  the 
chief  causes  which  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  rest 

Certainly,  at  least  the  equilibrium,  the  spherical-balanced  state  of 
the  white  corpuscles  which  circle  in  the  blood-currents  of  oar  bodies, 
can  be  distnrl)ed  by  no  direct  stimulus  proceeding  from  oar  wills. 
They  are  independent,  indeed,  of  the  nervous  system  altogether. 

But  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  all  amoebpid  movements 
are  ontside  the  grasp  of  nervous  action.  White  blood-corpuscles  are 
not  the  only  elements  of  even  our  bodies  which  eiyoy  this  protoplas- 
mic power.  As  to  what  extent  similar  amoeboid  movements  go  on, 
and  what  share  they  hold  in  the  production  of  the  total  life  of  the 
economy,  one  cannot  speak  at  the  present  moment  with  decision  or 
authority ;  for  the  matter  is  a  new  one,  and  just  now  undergoing  care- 
ful examination.  But,  most  probably,  inquiry  will  result  in  enlarging 
rather  tiian  in  diminishing  our  present  views  of  the  importance  of 


these  movements ;  and  It  is  very  likely  that  investigation  win  hriag 
out  many  instances  of  their  at  least  indirect  control  by  the  nervoos 
system,  and  thus  possibly  by  the  wHL 

nXMASKASLE  CUTANBOUa  CBAlfaES. 

One  such  instance  we  may  already  cUm.  Frogs,  as  yon  u« 
posribly  aware,  like  chameleons,  vary  in  color  ttom  time  to  time, 
being  at  one  period,  perhaps,  of  a  light-yellowish  green ;  and  it  in- 
other,  of  almost  a  coal-black,  or  of  some  shade  intermediate  betwea 
the  two.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  means  of  certain  pig. 
ment-cells  (cells  filled  with  black  granules),  scattered  over  the  lUn. 
Each  pigment-cell  is  capable  of  changing  its  form.  It  nuj  exut 
either  as  a  litUe  round  black  dot,  with  the  black  grannies  gathe«d  ■ 
up  into  a  heai>,  or  as  a  straggling  many-branched  star,  with  the 
granules  strewM  through  all  the  branches,  or  in  any  posAle  ahape 
intermediate  t>etween  these  two.  The  transition  ttcaa.  oaie  form  to 
another  we  may  look  upon  as  an  amoeboid  movement,  though  it 
dilTers  somewhat  from  the  manifestations  of  a  white  blood-corpoade, 
since,  as  it  is  prol>able,  the  cell  itself  does  not  so  much  cbtnge 
in  form,  as  the  granules  change  their  position  in  the  cell,  running  to 
and  from  the  centre,  from  and  into  the  various  brandung  ptttis. 
When  the  granules  are  gathered  in  tiie  centre,  we  see  only  a  amall 
round  dot ;  when  most  of  the  granules  are  away  in  the  branoius, 
we  see  a  straggling  blackish  patch. 

But,  whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  tiie  change,  this  at  leut 
is  evident,  that  when  the  black  granules  are  concentrated  into  heaps, 
we  see  more  of  the  natnral  abiding  green  or  yellow-green  color  of 
the  skin,  and  we  say  that  the  frog  is  pale.  When,  however,  the  gru- 
ides  are  scattered  in  broad  ramified  patches,  they  hide  much  more  of 
the  natural  permanent  color,  and  the  frog  appears  to  us  dark  or  black, 
and  so  with  intermediate  stages. 

Now  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  thia, 
that  the  condition  of  these  pigment-cells,  whether  they  are  to  be 
dots  or  broad  patches,  concentrated  or  difiVise,  ia  detennimsd  (wheUiec 
directiy  or  indireotiy  I  do  not  venture  to  decide)  by  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system.  By  operations  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  other  pails 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  make  the  wboie 
or  a  part  of  a  frog  dark  or  pale  as  we  please ;  we  can  conoentitte 
or  diffiise  its  pigment-cells  by  nervous  action.  Nay,  more,  this  color 
of  the  skin  is  intimately  connected  with  one  particular  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  frog,  like  the  chameleon,  thou^  to  a  more  lim- 
ited extent,  wears  its  colors  according  to  the  sky.  He  is  black  wbtn 
It  is  dull  or  dark,  pale  when  it  is  bright  The  color  of  his  sUn  it 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  light  And  the  light  works  chiefly,  per 
haps  wholly,  not  by  acting  directiy  on  the  skin,  but  by  an  indirect  in- 
fiuence  through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerve.  Destroy  the  ai^t  of 
a  frog,  and  he  becomes  forthwith  ooal-blaolc,  unless  some  other  eidt- 
ing  causes  intervene.  Thus  between  the  pigment-granules  of  the 
web,  say,  of  the  frog's  foot,  and  the  light  coming  fivm  the  sun,  Uiere  ii 
in  constant  operation  a  line  of  communication,  the  links  of  which  ate 
the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  the  spinal  cord,  and  certain  nerves  of 
the  leg. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  will  onl; 
remind  yon  of  the  common  experience  of  grooms,  that  blind  horses  do 
not  wear  their  coats  as  do  horses  which  can  see  (so  striking  ia  die 
difference  tiiat  many  men  will  know  a  blind  horse  at  the  first  glance  a 
long  way  ofT),  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  probabl; 
many  ties  in  living  bdngs  yet  to  be  revealed  by  physiology,  and  that 
in  these  amoeboid  movements  of  protoplasm  there  may  lie  solutioDS  of 
problems  with  which  at  present  they  seem  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  da  I  nu^t  put  before  you,  perhaps,  the  yet  larger  reflection  tlist 
the  "  too,  too  solid  flesh  "  over  which  Hamlet  lamented,  is  forerer 
quivering  and  vibrating  with  perpetual  movements.  I  think  I  m*7 
ventare  to  suppose  that  few  of  you,  looking  at  these  pieces  of  aeeoi- 
ingly  dead  skin,  would  think  tiiat  they  oont^ned  within  them  springs 
of  continual  motion,  such  as  those  of  which  the  pieces  of  coric  bate 
made  us  aware.  The  microcosm  of  the  animal  l>ody  is  like  the  macro- 
cosm. 

The  heavens,  at  first  gaze,  seem  full  of  the  intensest  quiet  and 
rest ;  yet  we  know  tiiat  they  overfiow  with  perpetual  motion  and 
toil.  So,  to  the  diligent  observer,  pieces  of  seezbing  dead  monbrane, 
bits  of  skin,  drops  of  blood,  all  fragments  ahnost  of  living  bodies, 
come  to  be  seen  as  spheres  of  unrest  and  labor.  We  may  see,  if 
we  do  but  look,  the  shuttie  of  life  fiying  to  and  fro  in  the  tini«t 
morsel  of  living  stuff. 
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HOW  THKT  BKStrLATED  TSADK  IN  BOaTON'. 

rjlRADE,  for  the  most  part,  tbxivea  best  when  it  is  left  to 
X.  regulate  itself.  The  maeeimwn  of  prosperity  is  secured 
bx  the  minimum  of  legislation.  To  undertake  to  settle  by  law- 
how  long  a  man  shall  work,  and  how  much  he  shall  work  for ; 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  profit  a  trader  may  take,  and 
to  foster  by  protection  one  class  of  intwesta  at  the  expense  of 
another,  is  to  Tiolate  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound  polit- 
iotl  eccHiomj. 

Now  we  win  see  how  oar  early  friends  in  Boston  tried  to 
manage  their  financial  afi^airs. 

In  August,  1630,  the  wages  of  a  master  carpenter  were  fixed 
st  sixteen  pence  per  day,  if  meat  and  drink  were  also  provided ; 
"of  the  second  sort  of  workmen,"  at  twelve  pence  per  day; 
and  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  imposed  upon  both  giver  and  re- 
odrer,  if  any  thing  above  this  was  paid.  Oommon  laborers 
were  forbidden  to  take  above  twelve  pence  per  day,  or  six 
peace  with  food. 

The  next  year  these  orders  were  rescinded,  the  presumption 
being  that  the  good  gentlemen  who  passed  the  law  had  now  got 
their  houses  bnUt,  and  ceased  to  have  any  personal  interest  in 
the  matteh 

Bat,  aftw  the  lapse  of  one  more  year,  the  restriction  npon 
wiges  was  renewed,  it  being  considered  that  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation, which  had  risen  to  three  shillings  a  day  for  carpen- 
ters, and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  fbr  laborers,  had  become 
excessive.  It  was  urged  that,  with  such  pay  as  this,  men  could 
earn  enough  in  four  ^ys  to  support  them  through  the  week ; 
tmd,  of  course,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  otiier  two  days 
would  be  passed  in  idleness  and  indulging  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  liqnor,  "which  was  a  great  waste  to  the  Common- 
wealth." 

It  must  have  been  somewhat  hard  npon  mechanics,  not  only 
to  have  their  wages  out  down,  hot  also  to  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
posed of  after  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  enact- 
ment :  "  Whereas,  Mr.  Oullimar,  servant  to  Mr.  A.  Mellowe,  is 
'  employed  in  public  service  in  making  carriages,  ordered,  that 
J<Aai  Hnmfry  and  John  Endioott  shall  have  power  to  pru$  any 
»tktr  eaTpmt«r  to  supply  the  need  of  Mr.  Mellowe,  in  lien  of 
bis  said  servant." 

For  some  reason,  of  which  we  are  not  informed,  it  was  de- 
temrined  to  withdraw  brass  farthings  from  circulation,  and.  in- 
troduce something  else  in  their  place ;  whereupon  it  was  "  or- 
dered that  mtuiet-bullett  of  a  certain  bore  pass  currently  for 
&rthings  a  piece,  provided  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  take  above 
twelve  pence  at  one  time."  We  should  hope  not ;  forty-eight 
good-sized  old-fashioned  ballets  would  be  about  as  much  small 
change  as  a  man  would  wish  to  carry  in  his  pockets. 

A  nniqne  kind  of  legislation  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Eales,  who  is  "  ordered  to  be  placed  in  some  convenient  place 
fat  bee-hive  making;  the  town  to  make  up  what  his  work 
wsnteth  of  defraying  the  charge  <rf  his  livdihood."  A  great 
many  people  wonid  be  glad  to  practise  their  trade  on  like 
conditions.  . 

During  the  first  fonr  years,  from  the  settlement  of  Boston, 
there  were  no  shops  for  the  sale  of  goods ;  but,  if  it  was  known 
that  a  citizen  had  in  his  possession  a  superflnity  of  any  articles, 
over  and  above  what  he  needed  for  the  use  of  his  own  family, 
he  would  be  caDed  upon  at  his  residence,  and  an  offer  made  fbr 
the  purchase  of  the  same. 

Neither  was  there  any  separate  inn  or  ordinary,  until  the 
year  1634,  when  a  tavern  was  opened  by  Samuel  Oole,  and  John 
Ooggan  established  a  shop.  At  the  same  time  the  court  passed 
«n  order  for  the  "  erection  of  a  moraaU." 

A  very  unwise  restriction  upon  trade  ifi  seen  in  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  purchase  of  any  commodity  from  vessels  arriving 


at  Boston,  without  express  permission  from  the  governor  and 
some  one  of  the  assistants.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  must 
have  been  all-important  for  retailers  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  authorities ;  and,  if  human  nature  was  the  same  then  as  it 
is  now,  it  would  not  be  st^tmge  if  a  pound  of  tea  or  a  dozen  of 
Malaga  occasionally  found  their  way  to  the  gubernatorial  man- 
sion, as  a  kind  remembrance  from  the  grocery. 

We  are  sometimes  a  little  perplexed  by  the  various  schemes 
proposed  in  and  outside  of  Congress  for  increasing  our  national 
revenue — one  man  declaring  that  the  larger  our  debt  the  rich- 
er we  are,  because  it  is  due  to  our  own  people ;  another  man 
asserting  that  we  have  only  to  change  our  "promises  to  pay" 
into  promises  not  to  pay,  with  the  general  understanding  that 
the  latter  shall  be  regarded  as  legal  tender  just  as  much  as  the 
former,  and  then  we  cease  to  have  any  debt  at  all ;  and  moit 
men  seeming  to  think  that  the  particular  branch  of  business  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  engaged  is  the  one  which  the  pnblio 
good  demands  should  be  f^  from  onerous  taxation. 

On  a  small  scale,  we  find  indications  of  the  same  sort  of 
financial  sagacity  in  the  times  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  year  1640,  all,  people  were  forbidden  to  make  any 
wheaten  bread,  either  to  sell,  or  for.  consumption  in  their  Am- 
ities, it  being  hoped  that,  by  reserving  all  l^e  wheat  raised  in 
the  coltmy  fbr  exportation,  a  large  addition  would  be  made  to 
their  wealth.  The  experiment  worked  so  badly,  that  another 
law  was  soon  passed,  not  only  repealing  the  former,  but  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  of  wheat  altogether. 

In  this  oonneotion  we  cite  another  statute  of  a  very  singnlar 
character:  it  is  "ordered  that  no  man  shall  give  his  hogs  any 
com,  but  such  as,  being  viewed  by  two  or  three  neighbors, 
shall  be  judged  unfit  for  man's  meat ;  and  that  every  plantation 
shall  agree  how  many  swine  every  person  may  keep,  winter  and 
summer."  The  intention  of  this  statute  was,  to  induce  the 
people  to  feed  their  hogs  with  acorns,  and  reserve  the  com  for 
the  use  of  human  beings. 

In  1648,  we  find  the  first  intimation  of  an  attempt  to  manu- 
facture domestic  goods,  when  a  store  of  cotton  was  imported 
from  Barbadoes ;  and  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
rattie  of  the  loom  began  to  be  heard  in  the  habitations  of  the 
people. 

This  style  oi  mnsio  has  long  since  ceased ;  but,  in  its  place, 
we  hear  the  thunder  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence. 

In  1662,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  mint  in  Boston,  for 
the  coinage  of  money — a  step  which  the  court  had  no  legal 
right  to  take,  and  which  no  other  colony  in  America  ever  dared 
to  imitate.  The  government  at  home,  however,  having  more 
important  matters  in  hand,  and  being  just  then  in  a  somewhat 
precarious  condition,  did  not  interfere  at  the  time;  and,  in  later 
days,  this  coinage  proved  to  be  such  a  convenience  and  benefit 
to  the  community,  that,  illegal  as  it  was,  no  steps  were  ever 
taken  to  arrest  the  circulation  of  Massachusetts  money.  Mr. 
Hall,  the  first  mint-master,  appears  to  have  made  a  profitable 
contract  with  the  government,  as  he  barguned  to  receive  fifteen 
pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings,  and  soon  amassed  what 
was  in  those  days  a  princely  fortune. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  gen- 
eral policy  pursued  by  the  anthorities  of  Boston  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  tarade  and  the  pro8|>erity  of  the  community.  There 
were  resources  at  command,  which,  if  they  had  been  handled 
with  enterprise  and  sMQ,  and  withoot  any  undue  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  would  soon  have  brought  great 
wealth  to  the  colony.  A  traveller  from  England,  writing  in 
1668,  says  of  the  region :  "  Between  the  mountains  are  many 
ample,  rich,  and  pregnant  valleys  as  ever  eye  beheld,  beset  on 
each  side  with  variety  of  goodly  trees,  the  grass  man-high,  un- 
mowed,  uneaten,  and  uselessly  withering ;  within  these  valleys 
are  spacious  lakes  and  ponds,  well  stored  with  fish  and  beavers." 
Grass  growing  man-high  would  be  something  of  a  curiosity  in 
that  vicinity  now ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  this 
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man  visited  Massachusetts,  the  soil  had  never  been  exhausted 
by  the  removal  of  its  products,  and  rettuned  its  virgin  fertility. 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  slate,  as  abounding  in  this  quarter, 
"  that  could  be  split  into  pieces  an  inch  thick,  long  enough  for 
a  dozen  men  to  sit  upon;  "  and  of  precious  stones  and  metals 
as  being  found  there,  as  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  The  rea- 
son, he  adds,  why  so  little  is  said  about  all  this,  is,  lest  these 
treasures  should  be  claimed  by  the  crown.  There  must  have 
been  another  reason,  more  potent,  and  that  was  the  non- 
existence of  these  valuable  treasures. 

Making  due  allowance  for  such  exaggerated  statements,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  soil  was  much  more  productive  than 
it  ia  at  present,  and  the  fisheries  and  hunting-grounds  could  not 
have  fedled  to  yield  a  rich  return,  if  their  resources  had  been 
developed  with  industry  and  energy,  and  the  government  had 
been  willing  to  let  men  alone  in  the  prosecution  of  their  private 
affairs. 

It  is  fit>m  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  preeoiibe  the  rate 
of  wages,  the  percentage  of  profits,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  goods  were  to  be  puroliased,  that  the  financial  prosperity 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  Boston  take  their  date.  Then  the  sails 
begin  to  whiten  her  beautiful  harbor,  and  her  streets  to  resound 
with  traffia  Then  she  began  to  be  a  povter  in  the  land,  out- 
distancing for  a  time  Kew  York  in  her  commerce,  and  rising  to 
the  highest  place,  among  aU  the  towns  and  colonies  of  America, 
in  education  and  refinement.  Then  she  began  to  bring  forth  a 
race  of  r«dl  ttatetmen,  who,  when  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  of 
our  liberation  from  a  foreign  yoke,  showed  themselves  compe- 
tent to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  a  new  republic  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

WHAT  SHOULD  WOMEN  STUDY  ? 
Bt  J.  Scott  Russell. 

HOME  is  an  English  word,  an  English  thouj^t ;  it  is  the  plaoe  of 
the  family ;  the  fireside  and  the  scene  of  family  life,  of  family 
•  birth,  growth,  culture.    English  life  grows  and  shines  hidden,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family. 

When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  the  occupation  of  a  woman,  I  speak  of 
her  occupation  in  her  sphere  of  "  home  administration."  Man  does 
his  work  abroad,  without,  in  the  world,  in  the  crowd ;  woman's  work 
is  to  organize,  regulate,  animate,  illuminate  home.  There  is  her 
sphere,  and  in  it  she  has  work,  duty,  labor  to  do ;  industry,  art,  skill 
to  exercise ;  intelligence,  knowledge,  to  develop.  Education  is  re- 
quired, special  in  its  object;  training  in  arduous  work,  method  in  exe- 
cution, technical  education. 

Woman's  technical  work  is  the  organization  and  fiilfllment  of  the 
duties  of  home  life ;  and  we  must  first  examine  the  nature  of  these 
duties,  before  we  can  talk  of  the  education  and  training  they  re- 
quire. 

The  foundation  of  the  home  is  marriage;  the  husband  fonnds  or 
finds  the  home ;  he  brings  his  wife  "  home."  He  provides  there  shel- 
ter and  comfort ;  and  happiness  is  what  be  hopes  always  to  find  there. 
Shit  has  to  make  (hat.  Henceforth  his  duties  lie  out  of  doors ;  hers 
lie  indoors.  He  earns  or  gains  their  living  abroad.  He  brings  his 
earnings  home  weekly,  monthly,  yearly;  tiiat  is  his  business.  His 
wife's  is,  to  spend  that  money — weU,  or  ill? 

The  programme  then  of  a  woman's  technical  duty  is  simply  this : 
How  shall  I  spend  my  husband's  earnings  in  our  joint  home,  so  as  to 
make  it  yield  him  and  us  the  best  fruit?  How  shall  I  turn  these 
hard-won  earnings  to  best  account? 

"  How  to  administer  given  earnings  in  the  wisest,  homely,  house- 
hold way " — that  is  a  technical  question,  wanting  some  Imowledge, 
teaching,  training,  education. 

The  money  of  a  home  has  to  provide  for  health,  amusement,  in- 
struction. It  has  to  provide  fire,  clothes,  food,  drink,  music,  reading, 
comeliness,  knowledge,  training,  refinement 

Ought  an  English  wife  to  know  any  thing  about  fiiel  or  not? 
Should  she  know  that  there  is  good  and  bad  coal  ? — that  what  is  sold 
to  her  as  best  coal  ia  oftener  bad  coal  than  good  ? — ^that  bad  coal 
produces  smoke  and  flame  and  not  heat,  and  that  one  wastes  money 


and  the  other  uses  it?    Ou^t  a  woman  to  know  this  knowledge,  or  is 
it  beneath  her. 

I  most  answer  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  think  any  honsebold 
knowledge  of  this  sort  is  boieath  any  well-bred,  well-bom  womaii. 
Whoi  of  two  things  yon  have  to  choose,  whether  yon  will  do  tke 
better  or  the  worse,  it  seems  to  me  yon  have  a  grave  respondbiUtj, 
It  seems  to  me,  if  you  choose  the  worse,  or  don't  choose,  yoa  tie 
to  blame.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  a  woman  should  know  good  ooil 
firom  bad,  or  she  may  waste  her  husband's  earnings.  But  next,  if  ahs 
buys  only  the  best  coal,  comes  the  question :  Is  there  a  rig^t  way  of 
using  the  coal  and  a  wrong  ? 

Ought  an  English  wife  to  know  how  to  use  good  coal ;  to  use  it  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  bought ;  to  use  it  for  light,  cheerfuhuM, 
ventilation,  warmth,  cookery,  cleanliness ;  or  to  use  it  to  wute, 
smoke,  discomfort  ?  Is  any  Imowledge  necessary  for  that  ?  Caanot 
anybody  make  a  good  fire  ? — keep  a  good  fire,  prevent  smoke,  miia- 
tain  cheerful  heat,  warmth  without  waste  ? 

Verily,  there  are  few  women  who  know  this :  the  art  to  make,  t« 
i»m<"t«i"  a  good  fire  without  excess,  without  waste,  without  smoke. 
Much  science  goes  to  imderstand  a  fire.  1.  What  is  fuel  made  of? 
2.  What  feeds  the  fire?  8.  What  waste*  the  fire?  4.  What  regn- 
lates  the  fire?  6.  What  makes  fiame?  6.  What  wastes  heat?  1. 
What  preserves  and  maintains  heat  ?  8.  What  spreads  it  eqoslly 
round  a  room  ?  9.  What  creates  smoke,  draughts,  ihenmatism,  and 
colds? 

It  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment  to  understand  and  answer  all  these 
questions.  A  wise  housekeeper  should  have  asked  them  all,  and  got 
a  good  answer  to  each ;  that  is  one  element  of  English  home,  health 
and  comfort    Can  every  English  housekeeper  solve  all  this  ? 

To  feed  her  household  well,  agreeably,  wholesomely,  without  stint, 
without  waste — there  is  a  technical  problem  of  home  life.  What 
does  each  kind  of  food  cost  ?  What  parts  of  food  are  the  more  whole- 
some, the  more  nutritious  ?  What  kinds  of  food  do  harm  ? — to  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  the  old  ?  What  quantity  should  be  cooked, 
so  as  to  give  plenty  without  waste  ?  What  is  the  real  value  of  eadi 
kind  of  food  compared  to  its  price  ?  Whatis  the  price  of  food  bou^t 
wholesale  and  bought  at  retail  ?  What  ia  the  true  weight  of  good 
Idnds  of  food?  How  do  I  know  good  food  from  bad?  How  can  I 
tell  adulterated  food  from  pure  and  wholesome  food  ? 

What  are  the  wholesome  ways  of  cookery  ?  What  kinds  of  cook- 
ing render  wholesome  food  more  or  less  nutritious,  palatable  ?  What 
dishes  are  comely,  elegant,  clumsy,  gross,  vulgar?  How  can  I  use  the 
least  sum  of  my  husband's  earnings  in  housekeeping,  and  yet  nerer 
make  him  feel  in  want  of  any  thing  ? 

Shall  I  be  told  that  all  these  things  oome  by  bitnition,  by  experi- 
ence, by  practice  ?  That  they  are  for  the  servants  to  study,  not  for 
the  mistress  ?  That  in  every  English  household  they  are  already  per- 
fectiy  wdl  done  ?  if  I  am  assured  that  this  is  already  known  and  done, 
I  have  only  to  admit,  that  no  technical  educaticm  in  honsekeeidiig  is 
required  by  Englishwomen. 

But  I  fear  the  truth  is  less  pleating;  that  many  an  Engliahwoman 
sorely  feels  that  that  part  of  her  education  is  at  least  not  perfect 
But  I  fear  that  many  more  Englishwomen  and  Englishmen  do  not 
know  the  truth  about  cookery  and  food.  English  food  is  oftoi  of  the 
best  materials  in  the  world.  English  fuel  is  also  of  the  beet  Eng- 
lish cookery,  as  a  whole,  is  wastefhl  in  the  extreme,  both  of  food  and 
iiieL  It  is  the  &ult  of  the  Englishwoman ;  her  want  of  technical  edu- 
cation. She  neither  knows  what  is  right,  what  is  wrong,  nor  can  she 
teach  her  servants  what  she  herself  is  so  ignorant  of— the  art  of  nntii- 
tiouB,  wholesome,  elegant,  economical  cookery. 

Should  the  mother  of  a  fiunily  Imow  any  thing  about  her  own 
dothes — her  husband's — her  family's  ?  What  sort,  quality,  price  of 
stuff,  they  should  be  made  of?  What  stuA  wear  well  ?  what  wish 
well?  what  wash  out?  WUch  parts  wear  out  first?  How  to  make 
these  parts  last  the  longest?  What  sewing  holds?  How  many 
yards  of  stuff  go  to  each  piece  of  dress  ? — how  much  for  limng,  bow 
much  for  trimming,  how  much  for  shmdng,  how  much  for  sew- 
ing? 

Should  the  head  of  a  household  know  how  to  make  any  thing  with 
her  own  hands^-out  of  her  own  bead?  to  cut  out,  to  shape  and 
fashion,  to  use  a  sewing-machine ;  to  sew,  embroider,  mend  ?  Should 
she  know  all  about  children's  clothes,  or  nothing  ?  Perhaps  the  Eng- 
lishwoman we  speak  of  may  never  want  any  of  these  knowledges ;  she 
is  bom  above  all  these  things.    But  may  I  ask :  Is  it  of  no  use  to 
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tmow  thoronghly  the  things  our  serrants  have  to  do,  or  our  shop- 
keepers t  Should  we  not  know  when  we  are  well  served  f  when  we 
ueiQ  served  ?  to  distmguish  between  those  who  do  well,  and  those 
who  do  ill ;  teach  our  inferiors,  if  they  don't  know ;  criticise  their 
blunders,  detect  and  correct  thdr  faults  ?  Is  it  beneath  the  head  of  a 
household,  to  add  to  the  pride  of  birth  and  the  power  of  wealth,  the 
excellence  of  superior  intelligence  and  knowledge  ?  Would  it  dimin- 
Uh  your  respect  for  a  stately  dame  of  a  noble  house,  to  know  that 
she  spared  her  husband's  purse,  and  looked  careibllj  after  her  own 
housdiold  r  I  know  of  a  queen  of  ancient  race,  who  taught  her 
dan^ters  to  wash  their  own  lace;  for  as  she  wisely  said,  "  My  dears, 
yon  never  know  what  yon  may  come  to  1 "  Was  she  a  foolish  or  a 
wise  mother? 

All  about  clothes  I  think  woman's  work  and  woman's  duty:  price, 
i-tot^  shaping,  sewing,  durability,  washing,  ironing,  and  mending.  A 
woman  who  cannot  do  all  these  things,  and  teach  them  to  servants  and 
daughters  by  example  and  precept,  has  not  to  my  mind  got  a  good 
technical  education. 

There  is  no  such  physician  as  a  wise  wife  or  mother.  Not  to  core 
disease :  that  is  a  doctor's  work :  but  to  prevent  disease,  or  to  stop  it 
at  starting.  What  are  our  gravest  illnesses  ? — ^neglected  colds,  indi- 
gestions, headaches.  Who  first  finds  out  that  we  are  ill  f  Who  knows 
what  has  caused  our  illness  ?  Who  first  takes  alarm  ?  Why  should 
not  every  wife  know  the  early  symptoms  of  disease,  the  cause,  the 
cure?  There — ^not  by  the  sick-bed,  or  in  the  hospital,  but  there, 
by  the  family  fireside,  the  kindly  mother  should  wisely  watch  the 
first  symptoms  of  disease,  wisely  give  the  early  warning,  wisely 
apply  the  simple  cure.  Which  is  better  in  the  house,  a  wise  wife, 
or  a  perpetual  physician?  There  is  no  technical  training  so  valu- 
able to  a  woman  as  that  which  shall  enable  her  both  to  keep  the 
doctor  out  of  the  house,  and  to  send  for  him  the  moment  he  is 
wanted. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Englishwoman's  home  duty  ia  still 
to  come.  The  character  of  the  next  generation  of  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  is  to  be  of  their  mothers'  forming,  l^early  all  the  edu- 
cation that  forms  character  is  mother's  teaching — home  education, 
family  training.  School  may  modify,  but  cannot  supersede  this  first 
apprenticeship  to  human  life.  The  world  may  cover  and  obscure  the 
marks  of  mother's  breeding :  that  early  growth  can  never  be  up- 
tooted  I 

If,  then,  the  mother's  teachii^  founds  the  future  character,  sows 
the  early  seeds  of  feeling,  plants  the  first  roots  of  principle,  settles 
the  tendencies  and  aims  of  life,  grounds  habits,  prunes  error,  weeds  out 
follies,  checks  faults,  develops  hidden  talent,  encourages  native  energy 
to  steady  application,  and  makes  good  the  weak  places  of  the  young 
hnman  creature — ^what  after-thought,  and  pains,  and  toil,  and  painfuT 
undoing  and  still  more  painful  r^ret,  may  not  a  wise  mother  spare 
her  children's  lives !  What  glorious  privileges  may  she  not  confer 
an  these  young  human  souls,  making  of  them  treasures  for  their  friends, 
th^  home,  their  country,  and  their  God  ? 

All  nature  is  a  book — a  child's  book.  Its  mother  is  nature's  best 
interpreter,  if  only  she  first  knew  t 

A  mother's  teaching,  home  education,  family  training — what  a 
wide  field  of  mother's  work — all  a  child  should  know,  all  that  its 
mother  should  be  able  to  teach ! 

I  have  spoken  only  of  infancy,  of  the  first  six  or  seven  years, 
when  as  yet  the  school  is  not,  and  the  pedagogue  has  not  entered  on 
the  scene.  If  the  mother's  work  must  now  cease,  how  glad  will  she 
be  if  she  has  done  it  well,  and  how  gratefU  her  children  ever  after  t 
Bnt  must  it  now  cease  ?  Can  a  mother  after  seven  be  of  no  more  help 
to  her  boys  or  girls — teach  them  no  more  ?  Let  the  mother  herself 
Bay :  can  she  help  her  boys  in  the  evening,  or  in  ihe  early  morning, 
with  their  figures,  their  reading,  their  exercises  ? 

For  my  part,  I  doubt  much  if  girls  blessed  with  such  a  mother 
need  ever  go  to  school,  or  could  ever  better  tliemselvee  by  it  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  man  would  far  rather  marry  such  a  mother's  girl 
than  the  best  boarding-school  miss  of  the  most  fashionable  girls' 
school 

But  even  if  mothers  do  not  or  cannot  teach  all  their  children  all 
they  should  know,  of  how  great  advantage  to  initiate,  to  choose,  to 
watch  the  education  1  What  teachers  would  grow  up  under  the  m- 
spection  of  well-taught  mothers  for  the  education  of  their  well-pre- 
paied  children !  Thus  every  knowledge  of  the  mother  proves  a  treas- 
ure to  her  child. 


FRENCH  MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Bt  a  Botino  AioRiOAir. 

No.  in. 

\\l  E  were  talking  last  week  abon,t  the  comparative  intiinacj 
VV  of  yonng  girls  with  their  male  tmmarried  friends  in 
America  and  in  France,  and  were  proceeding  to  state  that,  even 
at.  Paris,  where  the  largest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  stranger 
within  its  gates,  oar  intrepid  American  girls  may  be  as  "  fast " 
as  they  were  on  this  side ;  bat  Americans  and  English  consti- 
tote  separate  societies  from  the  French  people,  and  the  few 
who  gain  admission  into  French  circles  are,  perforce,  compelled 
to  conform  to  the  usages  which  regalate  it,  and  therefore  pro- 
nounce it  "  slow,"  or  "  horribly  stupid.'*  Jnst  fancy  the  feel- 
ings of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsy  when  debarred  from  "  flirting " 
with  half  a  dozen  men  for  a  whole  evening,  and  compelled, 
actually,  to  act  the  part  of  a  modest  and  sensitive  g^rl,  capable 
of  blashing ! — at  the  same  time  seeing  "  old  married  women  " 
of  twenty-five  monopolizing  the  most  agreeable  men  I  Woold 
she  not  have  good  caose  to  be  even  more  disgnsted,  than  on 
the  occasion  when  she  dissolves  in  tears  at  having  "  nothing 
to  wear  "  at  the  Stnckaps'  ball?  If  Miss  Flora  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  a  large  class  of  New  York  women,  is  it  not  a  proof 
that  oar  system  is  not  so  perfect  as  to  allow  as  to  sneer  at  oar 
French  neighbors? — for  there  can  be  no  Flora  McFlimsy  under 
their  system.  The  French  girl  cheerfdlly  foregoes  all  these  pre- 
liminary skirmishes,  contenting  herself  with  the  loss  of  the 
short-lived  gratification  of  "  flirtation  "  with  a  dozen  different 
men  while  dngle,  to  be  followed  bj  total  neglect  and  oblivion  a 
year  after  she  is  married.  Her  life  onlj  opens  with  marriage- 
does  not  close  as  far  as  societj  is  concerned :  nor  doeis  matri- 
mony, for  her,  bear  inscribed  over  its  threshold  the  warning 
which  Dante  places  over  the  gate  of  bell : 

"  Lasciate  ognt  speianzs 
Che  vol  entrate  I " 

To  her  it  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  her  social  tri- 
umphs ;  for  the  woman  who  is  most  captivating  abroad  is  apt  to 
be  the  most  charming  at  home ;  the  sunshine  of  her  inner  life 
reflecting  on  her  outer  one.  "  Bat,"  says  the  American  critic 
of  French  morals  and  manners,  "  if  the  French  ^rl  does  not 
flirt,  and  is  as  demure  as  a  nan  b^ore  marriage,  she  takes  it  out 
afterward.  She  don't  act  well  as  a  wife,  sir — in  fact,"  says  our 
friend  General  Andrew  Jackson  Jenkins,  growing  red  in  the 
face,  "  we  all  know  what  an  immoral  people  the  French  are ; 
and  how  littie  they  respect  their  marriage-vows  I  Heaven  for- 
bid we  shoold  ever  introduce  French  morals  and  manners  into 
our  free  country  I "  and  the  general  proudly  glances  at  his  vir- 
tuous spouse,  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  French  milliners,  and 
evidentiy  uneasy  in  them,  watching  with  a  weary  air  the  crowd 
in  the  court  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  while  the  Misses  Anna  Maria 
and  Eliza  Jane  Jenkins  are  flirting  furiously  with  two  flercely- 
mustached  foreigners,  who  claim  to  be  Polish  princes,  but 
whose  principalities  are  in  dream-land,  with  two  wives  each  al- 
ready, in  different  cities — ^now  very  devoted  to  the  young  Amer- 
icans, or  their  "  doU." 

The  young  ladies  also  share  in  the  opinions  of  their  parent, 
and  believe  that,  in  France,  only  young  girls  are  watched,  and 
marriage  is  a  charter  of  license — the  eonitenaneet  only  being  ob- 
served as  far  as  public  scandal  is  concerned ;  the  poliUtte  of  mon- 
tieur  being  cheerfully  extended  to  the  peccadilloes  of  madame. 
But  this  is  also  a  great  mistake :  since  the  French  wife  is  the 
most  circtmispeot,  and  even  prudish,  of  women,  from  the  English 
or  American  point  of  view,  and  does  not  allow  herself  a  tithe 
of  the  privileges  claimed  by  her  freer  Anglo-Saxon  sisters.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  mass,  not  of  exceptional  instances  in 
tix«  court  circle,  or  among  the  butterflies  of  fiashion,  whose 
hearts  are  as  empty  as  their  heads.  The  average  French  wo- 
man has  a  nervous  terror  of  doing  or  saying  aught  which 
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might  **  compromise  "  her — a  shnddering  sensitiyeness  at  being 
talked  about — which  mak%  her  ttry  eauMoui  of  giving  any  pre- 
text to  the  tongae  of  scandal — quite  as  much  so  as  in  her  guarded 
girlhood. 

The  Frenchwoman  receives  her  husband's  male  finends, 
or  her  own,  chiefly  in  public:  at  her  box  at  the  opera;  at 
the  pablic  promenades  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  open-air 
concerts,  or  at  her  receptions;  and  one  must  be  a  friend  of 
long  date,  or  exceptionally  lucky,  to  gun  the  entrie  familiarly 
to  her  house.  It  is  long  before  yon  cross  the  threshold,  except 
on  formal  reception-days,  when  all  the  world  she  knows  crowd 
her  talons,  if  she  be  pretty,  popular,  or  the  fashion.  Gentle- 
men calling  on  other  days  will  not  be  received ;  and,  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  she  devotes  herself  to  her  domestic  duties, 
never  interrupted  by  those  casual  callers,  who  fntter  away  so 
mnoh  of  a  woman's  time  in  other  countries.  She  is  a  busy  bee, 
an  inde&tdgable  worker. 

The  flanew»,  or  idlers,  of  Paris,  are  all  male.  French  hos- 
pitality does  not  take  the  form  of  heavy  feeding,  dinner-giving 
not  being  a  general  habit  in  private  circles ;  and  the  frugal  way 
most  French  families  habitually  live  does  not  admit  of  that 
form  of  entertaining.  The  practical  economy  of  a  French 
minage  is  very  great,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
which  constitute  the  daily  dinner  would  not  satisfy  the  stom- 
achs of  the  heavy  feeders  of  Albion  and  America.  But,  con- 
trary to  popular  pr^ndice,  the  Frenchman  doet  dine  at  home 
every  day,  and  the  patrons  of  the  restaurant  are  not  Parisians, 
but  provincials,  or  strangers,  'i  But,"  asks  a  wondering  dam- 
sel, "  if  neither  flirtation,  nor  oonrtship,  nor  even  the  unre- 
stricted interoouse  of  young  people,  be  permitted,  how  do  the 
girls  contrive  to  get  married?  Women  must  be  as  regularly 
sold  there  as  in  the  Eastern  slave-markets."  The  question  is 
a  natural  one,  and  the  ^^  marriage  de  eorvBenanee"  so  customary 
in  France,  is  the  one  part  of  that  social  system  against  which 
the  writer  confesses  his  own  prejudice :  believing  some  love- 
making  and  intimacy  in  advance  to  be  indispensable  to  a 
correct  choice,  and  to  the  chance  of  happiness  afterward. 
Tet  they  certanly  dispense  with  these  in  France,  and  the 
young  people  have  the  pathway  to  their  future  union  careftilly 
smoothed  and  prepared  for  them  by  their  relatives,  often  before 
they  have  had  the  pleasure  even  of  knowing  each  other.  These 
relatives  make  all  the  arrangements  as  to  the  bride's  dot  and 
the  groom's  settiements,  in  the  most  business-like  way,  and  the 
onion  of  the  two  hearts  and  hands  is  treated  as  any  other  civil 
contract  would  be.  That  the  result  of  these  marriages,  thus 
contracted,  is  usually  fortunate,  I  believe. 

That  they  lead  to  general  matrimonial  infidelity,  I  know  to 
be  untrue.  But  to  urge  that  it  is  the  surest  way  to  secure  a 
congenial  companion  "  for  better  or  for  worse,"  would  be  to 
admit  that -marriage  is,  at  best,  a  lottery — ^a  lowering  of  our 
high  ideal  of  what  it  onght  always  to  be — a  perfect  ;mion  of 
hearts  and  hands. 

But  the  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman,  it  must  be  admitted, 
though  overflowing  with  expressions  of  sentiment,  have  at 
heart  really  very  little  of  it  They  are  eminently  practical,  and 
hard  common-sense  is  their  most  striking  characteristic.  This 
matrimonial  brokerage,  therefore,  suits  them.  It  would  not 
suit  some  of  us,  though,  I  fear,  it  is  becoming  much  more  com- 
mon in  practice  than  in  the  earlier  d^ys  of  our  republic,  when 
the  golden  calf  was  not  so  universally  worshipped  by  men  and 
women  as  now,  and  when  some  things  in  life  were  regarded  as 
superior  to  money.  Our  young  ladies  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  matrimonial  broker,  but  do  a  thriving  business  of 
this  kind  on  their  own  acconnt.  The  phrase,  "What  is  he 
worth  ? "  is  not  a  French  one,  nor  are  the  two  words  synony- 
mous in  any  other  language  than  our  own.  Yet  that  inquiry  is 
often  made  by  soft  lips  here,  and  a  good  match  means  a  good 
speculation,  in  our  vernacular — ^that  is,  "  one  that  pays."  Let  us 
not,  then,  play  the  Pharisee  with  our  French  neighbors,  thank- 
ing God  that  matrimony,  with  us,  cannot  be  defined  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  money,  nor  Cupid  give  place  to  his  conan  Cupidity  in 
our  court  of  Hymen. 

When  the  mutoal  friends  have  arranged  every  thing,  and 
the  young  people  have  found  each  other  agreeable,  and  have 
plighted  their  troth,  the  engagement  is  oononnoed,  and  mar- 
riage shortiy  follows. 

More  liberty  of  choice,  however,  is  ^ven  than  is  ngusDy 
supposed,  although  the  first  selection  of  the  future  spoase  is 
generally  made  by  the  parents. 

The  man  does  not  entirely  drop  his  dub  or  hie  badielor 
friends,  but  does  not  present  many  of  them  to  his  wife,  nor  en- 
tertain them  much  at  his  new  home.    She,  on  her  part,  r^idl; 
develops  from  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly,  her  real  life  com- 
mencing with  her  marriage ;  and  she  now  enters  society  to  en- 
joy hersell^  and  take  the  poffltion  she  con  win  in  it    The  shy, 
silent  g^l  expands,  as  though  by  ma^^c,  into  the  graeefiil, 
sprightiy  woman,  and  the  marriage-ring  seems  to  have  wrought 
on  her  the  morvBls  of  Aladdin's  lamp.     Nor  does  this  seem 
merely  the  dropping  of  a  mask,  but  the  result  of  previont 
training  and  education ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  a  galling  joke 
— a  surrender  of  her  freedom  of  thought  and  action — within 
proper  bounds,  marriage  is  to  her  the  charter  of  her  liberation 
firom  those  restraints  which  maidenly  modesty  and  the  coatom 
of  the  country  imposed  upon  her.    That  tlte  Frenchwomsn 
abuses  these  privileges,  as  is  commonly  believed  in  English  and 
American  circles,  after  long  and  careful  observation  I  am  dis- 
posed not  only  to  doubt,  bnt  positively  to  deny.     It  is  a  slan- 
der upon  them,  which  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  depraved 
imagination  of  dissolute  romance-writers,  and  of  creduloos  for- 
eigners who  adopt  their  fictions  as  facts,  acting  the  part  of 
"  prurient  prudes  "  as  well  as  Pharisees,  imagining  inmiorality 
where  none  exists,  and  judging  evil  out  of  pore  pr^ndice.  For 
the  education  of  the  French  girl  usually  blends  rdigious  witli 
secular  instmction.    The  best  schools  are  the  convents,  such  ts 
the  Saeri  Caw  at  Paris,  where  the  morals  and  manners,  u 
well  as  the  minds  of  the  young  girls  committed  to  their  care, 
are  faithfully  intended  to  by  tiie  accomplished  women  who 
compose  the  sisterhood.     The  semi-conventual  discipline  of 
these  institutions,  where  tlie  parental  supervision  is  always  per- 
mitted within  certain  bounds,  keeps  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
these  young  creatures  free  from  the  evil  associations  and  dan- 
gerous intimacies  with  unfit  companions,  so  perilous  under  an; 
common-school  system,  and  unavoidable  even  at  more  select 
private  establishments.    The  French  girls  are  taught  to  reve^ 
ence  religion  and  practise  its  precepts,  to  obey  their  parents, 
and  to  respect  their  elders,  as  well  as  crammed  with  the  "  olo- 
gies  "  and  "  onomies  "  which  oocnpy  our  "  young  ladies,"  and 
the  "accomplishments"  which  make  our   Flora  McFlinsys 
and  strong-minded  women :  converting  the  finished  school-{pri 
either  into  an  afieoted  flirt,  or  a  man  in  every  thing  save  in 
beard  and  breeches.    As  far  as  the  preparation  for  making  a 
good  wife  and  a  feminine  woman  may  go,  the  French  system  is 
the  best.    For  the  creation  of  politicians  in  petticoats,  the 
American  system  "beats  all  creation ; "  for  what  other  people, 
ancient  or  modem,  can  boast  such  epicene  women  as  we,  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  have  seen  in  these  latter  days  ? — women  who 
hdve  taken  au  iirieux  Lady  Macbeth's  aspiration,  and  have  re- 
ally "  unsexed  "  themselves  I 

The  French  girl,  on  her  marriage,  enters  society  ^y  ^* 
"ivory  gate,"  not  having  lost  all  her  illusions,  nor  withered  the 
fresh  flowers  of  her  virginal  spring  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  flirtation,  which  has  been  the  breath  of  life,  since  early  girl- 
hood, to  her  Anglo-Saxon  ndghbors.  In  one  of  his  later  nov- 
els. Lord  Lytton  (who  is  not  now  so  young  as  he  once  was) 
breaks  into  a  most  glowing  ajtostrophe  to  "  Yonth  I "  for  the 
loss  of  which  even  fame,  world-wide  as  his,  cannot  compensate 
him.  But,  a  thing  more  unlovely  and  lamentable  than  its  nstnral 
flight  by  the  lapse  of  years  is,  the  loss  of  it  prematurely  by  the 
forcing  system  of  modem  society,  which  sows  the  wrinkles  and 
the  weariness  of  old  age  on  the  brow  and  heart  of  yooth,  wi&- 
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erisg  sad  blighting  the  had  ere  it  haa  had  time  to  develop  into 
the  ripened  fruit.  From  this  evil,  at  least,  of  bearing  old  heads 
upon  yoang  shonlders,  the  French  system  saves  its  yomig 
mothers  t&  the  coming  generation,  who  are  not  lilati  and  fcmi 
before  reaching  womanhood,  through  flirtation. 


THE  THEORY  OF  SLEEP. 

Bt  H.  Ohablbtost  Babtian,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  8.,  oj  the  Londobt 
Medical  UNrvKKSrrr. 

WBAT  PAST  IS  IT  TBAT  BLESPSt 

FOB  the  developed  consciouBneM  of  a  highly^>Tganized  animal, 
there  is  no  rest  in  the  waking  state.  Impressions  are  continu- 
ally pouring  in  throogh  (me  or  other  sense-avenue,  which  stimulate 
and  keep  up  truns  of  thought.  So  that,  if  occasional  periods  of  rest 
are  desirable  for  all  organs,  it  would  only  seem  possible  to  bring  this 
about,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  by  some  mechanism  which  should 
practically  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  sensorium,  or  nerve-centres, 
upon  which  stimuli,  acting  through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taate,  or  touch,  impinge.  In  this  way  consciousness  would  be  for  a 
Una  blotted  out,  and  the  function  of  thought  held  in  abeyance.  This, 
as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  is  the  object  and  nature  of  the  state 
of  deep.  It  is  a  condition  due  to  the  temporary  and  periodical  inac- 
tivity of  the  most  specialized  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
brain ;  and  the  slumbering  insensibility  of  this  highest  organ  of  ani- 
mal life  invoWee,  as  a  consequence,  a  similar  state  of  inactivity  for 
the  other  organs  of  relation,  while  die  functions  of  mere  vegetative 
life  are  carried  on  in  the  usual  way ;  the  heart  beats,  the  lungs  per- 
fonn  their  accustomed  functions,  and  most  of  the  glandular  organs 
elaborate  their  secretions,  as  in  die  waking  state.  Thus,  although  it 
u  usual  to  speak  of  the  individual  as  sleeping,  it  is  really  <mly  his  or 
her  brain  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  the  sense-organs,  which 
sleep.  It  is  for  the  brain  alone  that  this  special  provision  requires  to 
be  brought  al>out,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  and 
the  subtle  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  functions  which  it  performs. 
Consciousness  itself  must  be  deadened,  if  the  organ  of  consciousness 
and  thought  is  to  obtain  that  rest  which  is  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  its  functional  activity.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other 
parts  of  the  body  do  not  also  share  in  the  advantages  wliich  are  to  be 
derived  from  periodical  sleep.  The  voluntary  muscles,  for  instance, 
most  benefit  by  this  period  of  rest,  when  nutritive  repair  may  take 
place  more  eCtectually  in  those  which  have  been  especially  called  into 
action  during  the  previous  day.  But  the  various  muscles,  even  during 
our  waking  state,  have  also  their  periods  of  rest ;  we  are  not  always 
engaged  in  muscular  exertions,  and,  when  so  employed,  alternate  de- 
mands are  made'  upon  different  sets  of  muscles — so  that  periods  of 
sleep  are  not  so  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  vigor  to  our  voluntary 
muscular  system.  And  even  those  purely  organic  functions,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which,  depending  upon  the  action  of  involuntary  muscles, 
is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  are  intermitting 
rather  than  strictly  continuous.  Thus,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
and  the  movements  of  respiration  seem  continuous,  but  still  there  is 
even  with  them  a  periodicity  which  is  able  to  include,  between  the 
snccassive  actions  of  these  organs,  distinct  periods  of  rest.  It  can  be 
easily  computed  that  the  diurnal  aggregate  of  these  periods  of  rest  for 
the  heart  would  amount  to  no  less  than  six  hours,  and,  for  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respiration,  even  a  still  longer  period.  Glands,  also, 
have  their  periods  of  rest  and  activity  in  the  waking  state ;  while  for 
the  brain,  as  we  have  before  shown,  the  only  possibility  of  repose, 
and  any  thing  like  complete  rest,  is  to  be  found  during  sleep,  when 
conaciousnesa  and  thought  are  in  abeyance. 

THE  aONDITIONB  OF  ACTIVE  OONBOIOUaifBSa. 

How,  then,  is  tiiis  state  of  unconsciousness  induced  ?  To  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  reply  which  is  to  be  given,  a  few  other 
flmdamental  facts  in  physiology  must  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  action,  or  what  is  called  the  functional  activity,  of  an  organ 
iepeads  upon  its  being  maintained  in  a  due  state  of  nutrition ;  for,  if 
the  structure  of  an  organ  is  defective,  or  spoiled,  by  virtue  of  a 
inlty  nutrition,  we  can  no  more  expect  it  to  act  in  a  proper  manner 
iian  we  can-  expect  a  watch  to  ke^  accurate  time  when  its  mechan- 
cal  adjustments  are  either  broken  or  out  of  gear.    Or,  to  take  an  il- 


lustration which  elucidates  our  present  meaning  I>etter :  just  as  ho  one 
would  expect  a  steam-engine  to  continue  in  activity  after  the  supply 
of  coal  had  been  stopped,  the  combustion  of  which  furnishes  its  mo- 
tive power,  BO  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  organ  of  the  body 
would  continue  to  perform  its  accustomed  actions  or  fimctiona  after 
that  which  supplies  its  motive  power  has  been  cut  o£  Now,  in  the 
case  of  animal  organs,  the  blood  supplies  the  pabulum,  which  serves 
as  fuel  in  enabling  them  to  continue  their  functions — under  the  special 
guidance  and  control  of  one  of  them — the  central  nervous  system. 
For,  as  we  have  before  said,  every  action  taking  place  in  a  living  being 
is  possible  only  by  the  death  and  molecular  resolution  of  those  por- 
tions oS  tissue-elements  which  occasion  the  vital  manifestation ;  and 
this  great  law  of  life  involves  the  further  necessity  of  constant  and 
molecular  nutritive  repair,  if  the  functional  and  structural  int^rity 
of  the  organs  is  to  be  maintained.  The  material  for  this  repair  is 
supplied  by  the  blood,  which  is  impelled,  by  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  through  a  system  of  dosed  tubes  lying  among  the  elements  of 
almost  every  tissue  of  the  body.  These  blood-vessels  have  muscular 
and  contractile  walls,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  till  they  terminate 
in  a  dense  network  of  capillary  canals,  Iiaving  thin  membranous 
walls,  through  which  the  nutritive  juices  are  enabled  to  exude,  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  tissue-elements  among  which  the  capil- 
laries lie.  It  is  now  well  known,  also,  that  one  of  the  most  obvious 
duties  of  the  great  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  and  ganglia  (the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life)  is  to  regulate  the  calibre  of  these  coa- 
tractile  tut>es,  through  which  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  body.  By  the  stimulation  of  certain  parts  of  this  nervous  sys- 
tem of  vegetative  or  organic  life,  the  vessels  which  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  parts  stimulated  may  be  seen  to  contract  and  notably 
diminish  in  size ;  while  if  the  ganglionic  nervous  influence  is  out  off 
from  these  vessels,  by  section  of  the  nervous  trunks  gtnng  to  them, 
then,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  vessels  are  seen  to  dilate  to  a  diame- 
ter even  beyond  that  wliich  is  natural  to  them.  By  a  mechanism  such 
as  this,  therefore,  great  differences  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
amount  of  blood  sent  to  an  organ,  according  to  its  varying  degrees 
of  functional  activity  at  different  times,  and  its  corresponding  need  of 
a  greater  or  less  supply  of  nutritive  fluid  to  compensate  for  the  molec- 
ular waste  which  it  is  undergoing.  And  it  may  be  laid  down,  indeed, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  active  the  organ,  the  greater  is  the 
supply  of  blood  which  is  sent  to  it,  the  quantity  actually  sent  being 
regulated  to  a  nicety  by  a  most  complex  but  marvellously-adi^ted 
nervous  mechanism. 

TBS  CAUSE  OF  SLEEP. 
Now,  the  state  of  sleep,  as  we  have  before  specified,  is  one  which 
is  essentially  characterized  and  produced  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
arrest  of  the  functions  of  the  bnun,  the  organ  presiding  over  the 
functions  of  animal  life.  How,  then,  is'this  arrest  of  function  brought 
about  ?  The  answer  most  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper  would  probably  be,  by  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood 
salt  to  the  organ.  But,  curiously  enough,  it  is  only  within'  the  last 
ten  years  or  so  that  physiologists  have  begun  to  entertain  this  view. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  state  of  sleep  depended  upon  a  con- 
gested condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  that  is,  upon  their  being 
more  or  less  distended  with  blood,  moving,  however,  with  less  rapidity 
than  natural.  This  (Ustention,  with  slow  movement  of  the  blood, 
would,  it  is  true,  be  unfavorable  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  or- 
gan ;  and  then,  in  addition,  it  was  maintained  that  the  pressure  on  the 
delicate  brain-tissue  produced  by  the  distended  vessels  was  in  itself 
an  even  more  powerful  cause  of  sleep.  On  this  theory  it  was  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  congestion, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  efficaciousness  of  pressure  upon 
the  brain-pulp,  in  bringing  about  sleep,  was  muntained  principally 
under  the  influences  of  a  false  but  supposed  analogy  existing  between 
this  normal  physiological  condition  and  certain  states  of  disease 
which  are  especially  characterized  by  the  most  profound  unconscious- 
ness. These  states  are  known  by  the  names  of  stupor  and  coma,  and 
it  is  perfectiy  true  that  they  may  be  induced  by  undue  pressure  upon 
the  brain,  occasioned  by  portions  of  depressed  and  firactured  skull,  for 
instance ;  while  it  is  also  true  that  in  other  cases  such  states  are  ac- 
companied by  a  very  full  and  distended  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  with  dark-colored  and  more  or  less  impure  blood.  But  the  &ct 
that  sleep  is  produced  in  qmte  a  different  way  rests  principally  upon 
the  results  of  observation  and  experiment.  Even  Blumenbach,  in  the 
end  of  the  hwt  century,  advocated  the  view  that  the  proximate  cause 
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of  sleep  was  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  the  bead ;  a  riew  which  he 
was  led  to  entertain  fWnn  obseiratloiu  made  upon  a  young  man  who 
had  fractured  his  skuU.  Dendy,  also,  states  that  in  1821  there  was  a 
woman  at  Hontpellier,  who  luul  lost  part  of  her  skull,  so  that  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  partly  laid  bare.  "  When  she  was  in  deep 
sleep,"  it  is  said,  "  the  bi^n  remained  motionless  beneath  the  crest 
of  the  cranial  bones ;  when  she  was  dreaming,  it  became  somewhat 
elevated ;  and,  when  she  was  awake,  it  was  protruded  through  the  fis- 
sure in  the  skulL"  But,  in  1860,  Mr.  Durham  proved  experimentally 
that  in  certtun  animals  during  the  state  of  sleep  the  ressela  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  were  notably  smaller,  and  contained  less  blood, 
than  when  the  same  jnimalu  were  awake.  Dr.  Hamm(md,  of  New 
York,  also,  shortly  afterward,  by  somewhat  similar  experimental  re- 
searches, was  enabled  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Durham.  And  now,  these  observations,  together  with  others  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  having  gone  so  far  to  show  that  the  bnun 
contains  notably  less  blood  in  its  vessehi  during  sleep,  the  doctrine 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  established  that  a  comparatively  ansmic  or 
bloodless  state  of  the  brain  is  the  principal  determining  cause  of 
sleep,  we  are  thus  left  iVee  to  inquire,  What  is  the  actual  cause  of  that 
diminution  in  the  blood-supply  which  induces  tliis  state? 

PBTsioLOOT  or  ooma  to  slxep. 

Ah  interesting  little  book  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Moore  ("  On  Going  to  Sleep  "),  in  which  he  endeavors  more  especially 
to  answer  this  last  question.  He  insists,  as  we  think,  very  properly, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  transition  from  a  condition  of  wakefulness  to 
one  of  sleep  is  really  at  the  last  an  abrupt  ehange  of  date,  and  there- 
fore one  which  cannot  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  relying  upon 
such  general  causes  as  weariness  or  fatigue  of  body  and  mind.  All 
these,  it  is  true,  are  powerful  predisposing  causes,  but  the  immediate 
effective  cause  must  be  something  more  specific ;  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  the  discharge  of  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence from  certain  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  in  the  neck  along 
those  nerves  which  are  distributed  upon  and  regulate  the  calibre  of 
the  arteries  that  supply  the  brain.  The  effect  of  this  outgoing  stimu- 
lus is  to  cause  a  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  these  arteries,  so  that 
they  carry  to  the  brain  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood — a  quantity  inade- 
quate to  m^tun  the  functional  activity  of  the  organ,  and  therefore 
leading  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  though  perhaps  sufficient  to 
enable  the  nerve  -  elements  to  undergo  that  amount  of  nutritive 
molecular  repair  which  shall  fit  them  for  the  activity  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  display  on  the  morrow.  It  seems  probable 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  inverse  relationship  existing  between 
the  activities  of  those  parts  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
which  supply  the  cerebral  arteries  and  the  cerebrum  or  brain  itself — 
a  kind  of  antagonism  between  the  nervous  system  of  organic  and  that 
of  animal  life.  And  it  is  perfectiy  consistent  with  other  known  physio- 
logical phenomena  for  us  to  imagine  that  in  general,  so  long  as  we  are 
awake,  and  the  brain  is  in  a  condition  of  functional  activity,  an  influ- 
ence emanates  from  it  along  those  nerve-filaments  by  which  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  of  a  repressive,  or,  as 
physiologists  would  say,  of  an  inhibitory  nature.  Although  such  a  com- 
munication cannot  be  actually  demonstrated,  yet  various  reasons  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  almost  certainly  exists  through  the  intermediation 
of  fibres  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  that  elongated  continuation 
of  the  brain  known  as  the  spinal  cord.  So  long  as  this  inhibitory 
stimulus  streams  down  from  the  active  brain  above,  the  action  of  the 
cervical  sympatiietic  ganglia  is  restrained;  but  when,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  day  spent  in  more  or  less  bodily  andmental  exertion,  the 
vigor  of  the  brain  is  diminished  (as  the  relaxed  or  wandering  atten- 
tion testifies),  then  there  comes  a  moment  of  abstraction,  when  the 
action  of  the  brain  is  so  slight  that  the  inhibitory  influence  proceeding 
firom  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  holdhig  in  check  the  sympathetic 
ganglia.  These,  set  free  from  the  cerebral  influence,  be^n  to  discharge 
their  accumulated  force,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  This  lowered 
supply  of  blood  necessarily  leads  to  a  still  further  diminution  of  brain- 
eneigy,  and  thus  the  freedom  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  from  cerebral 
control  is  rendered  more  perfect,  and  the  condition  of  sleep  the  more 
aonnd. 

PHTSIOIOOT  OF  WAKma  UP. 

Ama  hours  of  repose,  however,  during  which  we  must  suppose 
nutritive  repair  has  be^  taking  place,  the  irritability  of  the  nerve-cells 


in  the  brain  has  been  restored  to  its  maiimnm  condition,  so  that  ther 
are  now  rendered  capable  of  responding  to  such  slight  impreaiioni, 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sensory  organs,  as  would  have  puied 
utterly  unnoticed  soon  after  sleep  had  been  induced.  Now,  tone 
Blight  impression,  whether  of  sight,  sound,  or  touch,  is  capable  of 
arousing  the  consciousness,  and  completely  putting  an  end  to  that  Btate 
of  sleep  which  had  for  some  time  previously  been  gradually  growing 
less  and  less  sound.  The  brain  is  again  in  activity,  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  are  once  more  subordinated,  so  thai  the  cerebral  arteries  hiit 
redilated,  and  thus  the  supervention  of  the  state  of  wakeiUneaa  i>  it 
the  last  more  or  less  sudden  and  abrupt.  Just  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
final  transition  ttvm  the  waking  to  the  sleeping  state  was  an  ibmjit 
one.  The  slight  impression  upon  the  rdnvigorated  sensorinm  moit 
have  exereised  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  cervical  sympathetit 
ganglia  sufficient  to  cause  ihe  redilation  of  the  oerd)ral  vessels,  tod 
its  consequence  a  state  of  wakefulness. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  going  into  details  c(mceming  the  itate 
of  sleep  itself  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  We  will  only  uj  that, 
fh>m  a  consideration  of  many  facts,  it  seems  more  tlian  probable  tfatt 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  may  sleep  while  others  are  awake,  and  tlut 
great  variations  in  this  respect  take  place  during  the  total  period  of 
sleep ;  all  these  tending  to  show  that  the  branches  of  the  cerd>nl 
arteries  have  separate  and  smaller  nerve-centres  (all  in  coimection, 
however,  with  the  great  cervical  ganglia),  so  that  certain  of  the  artemi 
branches  may  remain  dilated,  while  others  are  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

We  can  only  allude,  also,  to  the  different  requirements  of  differait 
individuals  as  regards  their  amount  of  sleep— differences  dependent 
upon  age,  mental  activity,  and  other  circumstances ;  and  to  Uie  tt 
markable  instances  on  record  in  which  sleep  has  supervened  in  tki' 
most  exceptional  cireumstanoes — even  as  in  the  case  of  Damieia,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  diabolical  tortures  on  the  rack.  These  tsoiii!i' 
lies  are  much  more  capable  of  explanation  from  a  consideration  of  di: 
theory  of  sleep  which  we  have  just  been  unfolding,  than  if  we  attempt 
to  aooount  for  them  by  a  reference  to  any  of  the  views  coDcerni: '; 
this  mysterious  state  which  have  hitherto  been  in  vogue. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

WOULD  love  be  love,  without  love's  sighf 
Would  rest  be  rest,  were  toil  nnahacedf 
Would  joy  be  joy,  if  pun  oould  <Ue  f 
Or  flight  be  flight,  to  wings  unsnaredt 

Would  home  be  home,  were  cares  unknown? 

Would  light  be  light,  were  darkness  dead  ? 
Would  wheat  be  wheat,  were  tares  unsown  ? 

Or  hope  be  hope,  if  doubts  were  fled  f 

Would  heights  be  grand,  were  ways  leas  steep  ? 

Would  shores  be  blest,  were  seas  untossed  ? 
Would  smiles  be  fair,  did  we  not  we^  f 

Our  loved  so  dear,  were  hearts  unlostt 

Oh,  calm  is  deep,  though  storms  are  loud ; 

And  flowers  are  gay  through  winter's  breath ; 
And  stars  more  bright  where  looms  the  cloud : 

Thank  God  for  life,  thank  God  for  death ! 


MY  WICKER^EAT. 

"TTNTIL  I  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  it  always  ptizded  mo 
VJ  to  nnderstand  why  Horace,  Virgil,  Temple,  Chatew- 
briand,  Washington,  and  other  "great  intelligenoes,"  mnch  pre- 
ferred the  country,  with  its  grass  and  foliage,  to  the  more  im- 
posing life  of  cities. 

To-day,  when  I  am  past  thirty— in  fact,  approaching  forty— 
I  think  I  nnderstand.    They  had  become  philoBophers ;  langir. 
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at  gaady  triamphs ;  loTed  their  ease;  and  doubtless  had,  as  I 
ha?e,  a  wicker-seat,  under  a  tree,  in  which  they  mused  and 
dreamed.  It  is  a  mstio,  old  affair,  that  would  please  a  poet; 
the  rain  and  snow  &11  on  it,  without  harming  it ;  all  the  day,  I 
think,  there  is  shade  there ;  and  the  "  Oane-bottomed  chair  "  of 
good  old  Thackeray  was  nothing  to  it— that  charming  "  Oane- 
bottomed  chair,"  which  I  always  thought  the  best  exposition 
of  the  mingled  humor  and  tenderness  of  that  master. 

In  my  wicker-chair,  as  he  in  his  cane,  I  have  many  thoughts. 
In  fitst,  I  surrender  myself  there,  to  the  idlest  and  most  agree- 
able reveries — ^to  fits  of  musing,  to  my  recoUeotions,  and  to 
thoee  day-dreams,  which  some  great  philosopher — ^blessed  and 
honored  be  his  name! — has  declared  to  be  the  only  realities. 

But  it  is  to  my  recollections  that  I  give  tbe  most  attention. 
When  you  are  approaching  forty,  my  dear  reader — that  is  to 
mj,  the  sammit,  which  you  ascend  to  from  the  plains  of  youth, 
and  whence  your  steps  go  down  into  the  vale  of  age — at  forty, 
or,  as  you  approach  it,  memory  takes  the  strongest  hold  upon 
joar  mnsings,  and  you  live  far  more  in  the  bright  past  than  in 
the  present  or  the  fiiture.  How  you  smile  and  sigh  then,  as  yon 
go  back  to  the  old  days !  how  the  present  disappears,  with  all 
its  ilia  and  traeatterie*,  and  the  gay  old  years  are  the  real  pres- 
ent of  your  life  1 

I  am  musing,  you  see ;  but  I  stop  on  the  threshold,  and 
come  back  to  the  landscape  before  me,  from  which  I  have  wan- 
dered. It  is  a  charming  world  whidi  lies  before  me  here — 
which  I  gaze  upon,  from  my  old  wicker-seat,  while  bnUding  my 
handsome  castles  and  ehdteauas  m  Eipagne.  A  long,  blue  range 
of  mountains  rises  yonder,  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  nearer  I 
see  ridges,  shaggy  with  their  rich  evergreens,  but  smiling,  too, 
in  the  fine  sunlight  of  the  imperial  evening.  The  blue  billows 
roll  off  to  the  south,  lost  in  rosy  mist ;  and  not  far  from  my 
nistic  seat  a  stream  steals  away  beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of 
sjcamores,  and  through  nodding  water-flags.  I  turn  my  head ; 
and  still,  in  the  west  and  southwest — mountains,  mountains  I 
which  swim,  in  dreamy  mist,  rounding  every  outline,  or  rush 
to  the  sky  like  long  waves  of  the  ocean,  tipped  with  foamy 
donda. 

As  I  muse  to-day,  the  sun  is  setting  in  a  blaze  of  splendor.' 
What  a  spectacle  1  It  is  a  great,  golden  shield,  slowly  sinking 
down  behind  the  mountain;  and  the  clouds  which  hang  above 
resemble,  you  would  say,  the  purple  curtains  which  some  dying 
emperor  draws  around  him,  as  he  passes  from  the  scene  of  his 
glory,  to  the  undiscovered  realm  of  darkness.  So — slowly  and 
silently— the  day  goes,  and  the  night  comes.  An  influence, 
quiet,  soothing,  breathing  immemorial  happiness,  descends  upon 
the  heart  as  yoa  gaze  at  the  grand  spectacle :  at  this  sky  all 
gold  and  crimson,  blue  and  pink  and  purple.  The  rainbows  of 
a  hundred  summers  seem  to  have  been  "  worked  up  "  into  this 
fine  picture,  where  the  clouds  are  dazzling  and  take  every  shape 
—of  hounds  upon  the  traces  of  the  deer;  of  mighty  castles 
tipped  with  fire  on  battlement  and  casement,  through  which 
seem  to  rush  the  flames  of  some  great  conflagration;  of  maU- 
clad  knights,  with  visor  down  and  lance  in  rest ;  of  beautiful 
princesses  with  slender  waists  and  undulating  forms,  and  shin- 
ing hair,  who  sway,  and  bend,  and  smUe,  saluting  me  as  I  gaze 
upon  them — me,  their  king  1 

That  is  fanciful,  yon  perhaps  say.  WeD,  I  have  just  been 
reading  Tennyson,  the  prince  of  singers,  and  a  long  procession 
of  bright  scenes  and  figures  has  passed  over  the  page — ^the  bold 
Geraint,  and  Enid,  Tniol's  child ;  and  Vivien,  fair  and  false  and 
frail ;  the  great  Launcelot,  Queen  Guinevere,  and,  sweeter  JJian 
them  all,  Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat  What  a  world  of 
feSry  the  great  poets  live  in  1  Their  very  dreams  seem  dipped 
m  the  hues  of  sunlight — they  float  along  in  silken-sailed  galleys, 
to  aSrial  music,  over  glassy  seas,  or  blue  waves  tipped  with 
foam.  I  think  Tennyson  is  the  prince  of  all  who  are  living  to- 
<^7;  but  he  is  not  a  mere  dreamer.  In  this  book  of  Idyls  he  has 
shown  his  real  strength.  It  is  frill  of  the  huge  muscle  and 
sonoroiu  music  of  the  old  ^ants  of  the  language ;  and  the  soil 


beneath  the  trampling  feet  of  the  chevaliers  bursts  into  gorgeous 
flowers,  such  as  grow  nowhere  else  but  in  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare. It  is  not  the  violet  or  the  daisy  that  springs  here,  but 
the  great  crimson  "  fpasA  of  battle  "  rose.  And  yet  the  sounds 
and  sights  are  not  deafening  and  dazzling.  The  sweetest  ca- 
dences of  song  chime  in,  and  white  lilies  peep  up  here  and  there 
between  the  clashing  hoofs  of  the  war-horses.  The  lance- 
thrusts  and  the  thunder  flush  your  pulses,  but  the  sorrows  of 
Elaine  and  Guinevere  fill  the  throat  with  tears ;  for  the  master 
plays  upon  your  heartstrings  at  his  will  I 

Thinking  of  all  those  fine  figures,  I  take  up  the  volume  be- 
side me  to  resume  my  perusal,  when,  turning  my  eyes  from  the 
grand  sunset,  I  perceive  that  I  have  laid  my  hand  upon  and 
opened — "  Salmagundil "  What  a  desoentl'  but  what  charming 
humor,  if  you  must  have  humor,  in  place  of  the  fine  frenzy  of 
the  king  of  poets t  I  like  the  "minor  works"  of  celebrated 
authors,  often  more  than  their  more  famous  productions ;  and  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  do  not  prefer  "Salmagundi"  to  "The 
Sketch-Book."  What  a  mine  of  rich  conceits  it  is  1 — what  riot- 
ous, headlong,  intoueiant,  grotesque  humor  it  exhibits!  It  is 
better  than  the  Spectator,  or  the  Tatler,  or  the  Connoisseur, 
or  the  Town,  those  once  celebrated  volumes  depicting  the 
humors  of  London.  Irving  and  Paulding  wrote  this  book  in 
fraternal  colaboration,  and  they  expended  upon  it  their  best 
powers,  skimming,  I  think,  the  cream  of  their  minds  for  it. 
Think  of  Will  Wizard,  and  Miss  Charity  Cockloft,  and  Uncle 
John,  and  the  whole  dramatis  p&rson<»— of  the  wit,  the  humor, 
the  comedy,  the  sly  irony — can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  de- 
lightful and  Goldsmithiamf  I  am  old-fashioned,  and  like  the 
old  gentlemen,  and  old  books,  rather  than  those  of  to-day.  I 
like  Irving  and  Paulding — and  am  not  sure  that  the  latter  is  not 
as  good  as  the  former.  Has  he  been  adequately  appreciated? 
His  style  is  so  pure,  idiomatic,  graceful,  and  finished,  that  the 
writers  of  this  spasmodic  epoch  might  study  it,  I  think,  with 
advantage.  His  humor  is  rich,  unforced,  and  the  vis  eomiea 
everywhere  breaks  out  as  he  writes.  His  pathos  is  true,  un- 
stridned,  and  fresh  from  the  heart; — and,  if  all  this  be  true  of 
him,  he  is  one  of  the  sidera  majora.  The  "Autumn  Beflec- 
tions "  alone — ^that  delicious  specimen  of  the  musical  serenity 
and  smiling  grace  of  the  old  school,  now  nearly  or  quite  for- 
gotten— ^is  itself  sufficient  to  place  Paulding  among  the  most 
delightftd  authors  of  English  literature. 

He  is  gone,  like  Irving — ^and  his  books,  too,  are  passing.  A 
few  years  ago,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  tottering  about  his 
garden  on  the  Hudson,  and  looking  at  the  sunsets  and  smiling 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher.  Doubtless,  he  had  a  wicker-seat, 
like  myself.  A  few  years  and  I,  and  the  little  I  may  have  writ- 
ten, will  be  gone  too — ^like  Paulding  and  the  snn  yonder,  which 
have  both  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 

"  The  night  comes  when  the  day  goes,"  says  Victor  Hugo. 


TABLE-TALK. 

IT  is  asserted  that  the  influence  of  Buskin  in  art  is  fast  de- 
clining in  England,  and  that  with  it  is  likely  to  disappear  the 
pre-Baphaelite  school  of  painting.  Buskin  never  obtained  any 
conspicuous  influence  in  art  in  this  country,  largely,  no  doubt, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  those  traditions  of  the  academies 
which  he  so  earnestly  combated  did  not  have  so  firm  a  hold 
in  America  as  they  did  in  Europe.  A  few  of  our  painters 
have  imitated  the  pre-Baphaelite  methods,  but  not  one  of  this 
school  has  obtained  recognized  rank.  There  are  a  few,  indeed, 
who  every  year  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy  their 
strange  and  puzzling  canvases,  but  these  remain  almost  un- 
heeded, save  aa  objects  of  occasional  wondering  gaze.  Bat 
why  should  there  be  a  theory  in  art  ?  Why  should  a  painter 
study  to  a  method?  If  systems  have  grown  up  in  departure 
from  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  Nature,  let  the  young  student 
banish  traditions,  and  simply  set  up  his  canvas  under  the  skies 
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of  heaven,  and  study  to  repeat  what  he  finds  around  him.  That 
Bnakin  has  done  mnoh  good  in  awakening  the  young  painter  to 
this  necessity  of  studying  Nature  in  lier  naked  truth,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  while  the  pre-Raphaelites,  as  the  result  of  their 
tiieory,  often  give  as  purer,  truer,  and  simpler  forma,  while  they 
have  banished  conventionality  from  their  studios — where  in 
Nature,  or  in  truth,  do  they  get  their  ideas  of  perspective,  of 
color,  and  of  the  relation  of  parts  ?  The  theories  of  pre-Bir 
phaelitiam  may  as  well  depart,  but  its  influence,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, can  favorably  remeun. 


We  all  remember  that  terrible  international  atrocity  perpe- 
trated by  the  allied  forces  of  England  and  France  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Canton,  in  1867.  After  a  protracted  diplomatic 
duel  between  Lord  Elgin  on  the  part  of  the  allies  and  Governor 
Yeh,  of  Oanton,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  in  which  the  China- 
man beat  the  Englishman  on  every  point,  and  beat  him  so  badly 
that  his  government  did  not  let  the  correspondence  see  the  light 
till  several  years  afterward,  the  worsted  party  brought  to  bear 
its  final  argument — the  cannon  of  the  fleet.  "  Yield  to  our  de- 
mands," said  Lord  Elgin,  "or  we  wiU  attack  the  city."  "We 
will  not  yield,"  said  Governor  Yeh;  "for  we  are  right,  and 
you  are  wrong.  But  we  are  defenceless,  and  shall  make  no 
resistance."  The  attack  was  ordered,  and  for  twenty-seven 
consecutive  hours  a  mile  of  gunboats  poured  shot  and  shell  into 
an  unresisting  city  swarming  with  a  million  inhabitants. 

An  interesting  incident  is  related  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  there  at  the  tii^e,  and  which  illustrates  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  so-called  civilized  and  barbarous  parties  in  this 
memorable  transaction : 

At  sunrise,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  firing,  and  all  the 
higher  buildings  ocyacent  were  seen  to  be  knocked  into  mins, 
there  appeared  opposite  one  of  the  French  gunboats  a  little  low 
dwelling  which  had  not  been  ii^jured.  While  it  was  being  ob- 
served, a  door  was  opened,  and  one  of  the  barbarians  came  out 
He  stood  for  a  few  moments,  looking  up  and  around  uncon- 
cernedly, as  if  inspecting  the  weather  and  estimating  the  pros- 
pects of  the  day,  and  then  returned  and  shut  the  door.  "  Well, 
there  i»  impudence — the  infernal  heathen  I  Who  ever  saw  the 
like?  "  ejaculated  the  beholders  on  the  gunboat.  Presently,  the 
door  again  opened,  and  the  Chinaman  emerged  for  the  second 
time,  but  now  with  a  washing-bowl  in  his  hand  and  a  napkin 
upon  his  arm.  Placing  the  basin  upon  a  heap  of  brick  dibrU, 
he  deliberately  proceeded  with  his  morning  ablutions.  Having 
washed  and  wiped  his  face,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  the 
Chinese  habit,  wiped  out  his  bowl,  he  coolly  returned  with  it  to 
his  domicile.  The  inoffensive  act  was  immediately  interpreted 
as  an  insult,  and  the  guns  were  at  once  ordered  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  little  dwelling,  which  was  blown  to  atoms  in 
a  twinkling,  and  the  wounded  honor  of  the  high-minded  Euro- 
peans was  duly  avenged. 

This  immortal  outrage  had  its  fitting  sequel.  When  the  de- 
vastation was  thought  sufiScient,  the  cannonading  was  stopped, 
and  ofBcers  were  sent  to  get  Governor  Yeh's  submission.  But 
he  would  yield  nothing.  "  Then  we  take  you  prisoner  of  war ; 
come  along  with  us."  Bat  the  governor  did  not  move  from  his 
seat.  The  victorious  warriors  proceeded  to  lift  the  arm-chair 
containing  the  impassive  governor,  and  carried  them  both  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Governor  Yeh  was  then  sent  to  Calcutta, 
put  in  prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  died. 


No  doubt  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  in  literature  is 
a  thoroughly  good  short  story.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  diflScolt  to  obtain.  We  have  few  or  no  triuned  writ- 
ers in  this  branch  of  composition.  Our  professional  novelists 
rarely  attempt  the  short  story,  and,  when  they  do,  are  far  from 
increasing  their  reputation  thereby.  Since  the  time  of  Poe 
there  has  been  no  one  eminently  suocessftil  in  this  branch — no 
one  whose  invention  or  art  has  been  sufficient  for  great  success.  | 


[Mat  29, 

A  good  short  story  should  have  one  fresh,  central  incidwttvo 
or  three  well-conceived  and  sharply-drawn  characters,  a  oer. 
tain  symmetrical  unity  in  construction,  a  deep  signifioanoe  in 
the  catastrophe  or  climax — ^not  necessarily  a  moral,  as  ordinm- 
ly  understood,  but,  as  nothing  should  be  purposeless,  the  short 
story  should  illustrate  some  defect  or  virtue  in  human  chanc. 
ter,  or  portray  some  special  experience  whereby  the  ima^o». 
tion  of  the  reader  may  be  gr^ified,  his  sympathies  awakened, 
or  his  knowledge  of  the  world  increased.  It  is  not  easy  to  fii 
the  limitations  to  the  short  story.  Its  oonstruotion  is  an  Mt, 
far  more  so  than  is  generally  believed ;  it  has  its  laws,  and  beits 
very  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  novel  that  the  song  does  to 
poetry,  which  always  properly  possessee  one  definite  idei 
thrown  into  a  compact,  symmetrical  form.  Writers  of  short 
stories  cannot  hope  to  attain  success  unless  they  make  this  form 
of  composition  a  profound  study ;  they  must  have  brevity  of 
expression,  conception  of  character,  keen  feeling  for  unit; 
and  symmetry  in  art,  and  very  decided  dramatic  perceptions. 
All  these  qualifications  are  necessary,  but  many  of  tiiem  can  lie 
acquired  by  study.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shoold  not 
have  a  corps  of  men  and  women  especially  trained  in  this 
branch  of  art,  and  capable  of  producing  a  regular  snpply  of 
highly-eigoyable  novels  in  miniature. 


We  call  attention  to  the  admirable  lecture  of  Professor  Fos- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Institution,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
present  issue.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  disologores  which 
science  is  now  rapidly  making,  in  regard  to  the  finer  mechanism 
and  subtler  conditions  of  life,  will  find  Professor  Foster's  state- 
ments to  have  a  novel  and  startling  interest  The  lecture  issued 
in  last  week's  JoumrAL,  and  the  one  now  printed,  will  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  study  of  that  central  phenomenon  of  aainal 
life,  pulsatile  movement,  or  heart-action,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented next  week.  That  vividness  of  description  and  original- 
ity of  illustration  which  have  given  Tyndall  so  enviable  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  department  of  physios,  are  equally  exempli- 
fied by  Professor  Foster  in  treating  the  subject  of  Life. 


grief  Stotes. 


DB.  WH.  F.  CHANiniiQ,  of  Provideno^  wcUm  to  the  BoMd 
Jtmrnal  of  Chemiitry,  suggesting  a  new  ezplanatiott  of  the 
escape  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  through  heated  cast-iron  stove-plates.  Ha 
says: 

"  It  is  a  familiar  fiict  that  iron,  when  heated  with  carboD  in  eioan, 
absorbs  it  with  avidity.  It  is  an  equally-familiar  fact  that  carburatted 
iron — oast  iron,  for  instance — when  heated  in  the  presence  of  atmos- 
pheric ur,  gives  up  more  or  less  of  its  carbon  to  the  oxygen  of  the  la. 
Now,  the  cast  iron  of  every  stove  is  subjected  to  both  these  reactiaDi. 
Its  inner  sur&oe  is  exposed,  while  heated,  to  carboD  in  excess,  and  iti 
outer  surface  to  atmospheric  air.  What  happens  !  Carbon  is  absorbed 
within,  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid,  evolved  without 

"  When  the  cast-iron  stove  becomes  incandescent — red  hot— and  the 
mass  approaches  a  plastic  state,  is  it  not  probable  that  a  progressive  \sMr- 
change  of  elements  takes  plaoe  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  cut 
iron  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  carbon  being  absorbed  con- 
tinuoosly  within,  and  evolved,  in  connection  with  oxygen,  without! 
This  is  analogous  to  the  well-known  phenomena  of  electrolysis  influidt, 
without,  however,  the  determining  presence  of  a  galvanic  oircmt.  I 
have  not  seen  thiB  view  elsewhere,  though  it  may  have  occurred  to 
others.  I  offer  it  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  supposed  permeabilit; 
of  cast  iron  to  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

"  A  correct  theory  in  this  case  is  not  only  of  interest  in  itself,  but  may 
lead  eventually  to  important  practical  results.  We  have  good  reason  ta 
believe  that  not  only  the  cast-iron  stove,  patent  in  more  senses  thsn  one 
in  the  poor  man's  house,  but  also  the  cast-iron  qrlinder  and  radiator, 
enclosed  in  the  f^imace  of  nine-tenths  of  our  fiist-chus  houses,  are 
poisoning,  all  winter  long,  the  ur  which  we  breathe.  Where  is  the 
remedy!  First,  ventilate  every  room ;  then,  either  subetitnte  steam  fix 
the  hot-ur  fUrnaoe,  or  use  a  hot-water  jacket,  or  hot-water  tubes, 
instead  of  incandescent  iron,  to  heat  the  air.  Who  will  invent  a 
cheap  and  safe  hot-water  f\imace  for  our  houses,  which  even  a  Celt  can 
manage  ?  But  who  will  invent  any  adequate  substitute  for  the  invala- 
able  common  cast-iron  stove  for  anthracite  ?    The  nearest  a}^iro*efa  to 
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it  now  is  certainly  the  sheet-iron  oylinder-Btove  with  flre-briok  linings. 
Unfortunately,  this  oannot  replace  the  universal  cooking-stove." 

A  nev  oontrivonce  for  saving  life  at  sea  has  been  patented  by  U.  C.  J. 
Lanrendeaa,  of  Paris.  It  b  composed  of  a  quantity  of  thick  cork,  suf- 
ficient to  float  and  sostaln  a  person  in  the  water,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
abdomen  and  a  part  of  the  chest ;  a  second  supply  of  thinner  cork  is 
placed  between  the  shoulders,  and  reaches  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This 
Brnmgement  is  intended  to  produce  perfect  equilibrium,  the  part  of  the 
body  unfiunlshed  with  cork  acting  as  ballast.  Should  the  bather  desire 
to  swim  under  water,  the  collar  is  removed,  or  the  buoyant  part  turned 
ftom  the  side  of  the  principal  piece,  being  furnished  with  nippers  for 
dosing  the  nostrils,  and  a  pipe  or  tube  to  breathe  through,  the  end 
of  Thioh  terminates  in  a  funnel  of  cork,  so  as  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  And,  finally,  a  person  may  remain,  and  swim  a  considerable 
time  under  water,  by  making  the  principal  piece  of  the  apparatus  both 
a  means  of  buoying  up  the  body  and  an  air-reservoir,  ftom  which  the 
bather  expels  and  draws  in  lur  by  means  of  a  double  tube,  the  reservoir 
being  divided  into  two  compartments  by  an  elastic  partition ;  but  this 
apparatus  is  intended  only  for  good  swimmers,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  ballast. — ScitnUfie  Opinion. 

Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  who  last  year  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Boyal 
Geographicid  Society  of  London,  for  having  discovered  and  explored 
"  the  most  northern  land  of  the  earth,"  has,  this  year,  been  awarded  s 
similar  honor  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  has,  at  the 
same  time,  been  created  on  honorary  member  of  the  Boyal  Gkographical 
Society  of  Berlin.  In  relation  to  the  Paris  medal,  the  following  letter 
has  been  made  public : 

GsosBAPHioAx  SooiBOT,  Pabis,  April  6,  1869. 

DooroK :  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  having  examined  the 
scientific  results  of  your  difficult  and  courageous  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  have  awarded  you  a  gold  medal.  Notice  has  been  p\ea 
to  the  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  who  wUlingly  will  receive  the 
medal  in  your  name,  and  forward  it  to  you.  On  the  80th  of  April,  at 
the  genend  and  solemn  assembly  of  the  Geographical  Society,  on  the 
report  of  the  Hon.  M.  Malte-Brun,  reporter  of  the  Commission  of 
Prizes,  I  am  happy,  doctor,  to  have  been  charged  to  notify  you  of  this 
fact,  and  beg  of  you  to  accept,  with  the  expression  of  my  personal  ad- 
miration for  year  inflexible  tenacity,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distin- 
guished sentiments.  0.  Maithoib, 

(itTiaraL  Seerttary  of  tit  Otalral  Comminion  of  iA* 

OtograpMoal  Society  of  Parit. 

De.  I.  I.  Hatis. 

Oar  Transatlantic  iiiends  ore  talking  and  writing  themselves  into  an 
excitement  over  the  question  as  to  why  oyster-otilture  has  been  very 
successful  in  Prance  and  very  unsuccessful  in  England.  The  oaedHha 
tenhmdi  <si  Messrs.  Pennell  &  Buckland  has  been  awakened  anew  by 
the  theme,  and  the  London  Tvma  thunders  on  the  subject  of  the  pearly 
mollusks.  The  ScienUfic  Opinion  takes  up  the  subject,  and  gives  its 
opinion  as  follows :  "  There  is  much  more  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
ouster  than  that  its  young  is  a  ciliated  larva  which  soon  becomes  at- 
tached to  foreign  bodies ;  and,  indeed,  beyond  these  facts,  oar  present 
knowledge  hardly  extends.  When  the  rage  for  aquaria  first  seized  on 
the  English  public,  as  little  was  known  of  the  conditions  required  for 
the  existence  of  marine  animals.  It  was  thought  that,  when  Rnimftla 
and  plants  were  placed  together  in  a  tank,  all  must  go  on  well.  The  ani- 
mals, sud  the  a  prjori  naturalists,  wUl  give  off  carbonic  acid  for  the 
plants,  and  the  plants  will  take  up  this  and  give  out  oxygen  to  the  ani- 
mals ;  thus  Uiere  will  be  a  perfect  balance.  But  the  influences  of  heat 
and  light  were  altogether  forgotten,  and  many  a  hapless  actinia  was 
sacrificed  to  ignorance  of  its  mode  of  life.  Soon,  however,  these  condi- 
tions were  studied,  and  dark-sided  and  sloping-bottomed  aquaria  pro- 
tided  more  customary  conditions  for  the  '  common  objects  of  the  sea- 
shore.' We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fulure  of  oyster-culture.  We  know  not  how  far  the 
salinity  of  the  water  in  which  the  parents  are  fixed  may  be  prejudidal 
or  not  to  the  life  of  the  larvea  ;  and,  as  to  the  necessary  light,  pressure, 
food,  action  of  currents,  omoimt  of  organic  matter  present  in  water,  na- 
tnre  of  sea-bottom,  and  so  forth,  we  are  in  almost  Boeotian  darkness." 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  iSted  in  Liverpool  at  a  public  banquet, 
at  which  assembled  a  goodly  number  of  distinguished  people,  and  where 
the  customary  eulogistic  speeches  were  made.  It  was  even  hinted  that, 
nnder  £arl  Bussell's  new  bill  for  creating  life  peerages,  Mr.  Dickens 
should,  by  the  magic  touch  of  her  gracious  mi^esty.  Queen  Victoria,  be 
banaformed  into  Lord  IHekmi.  The  extravagant  praise  that  is  some- 
timea  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Dickens,  the  London  Spectator  points  out,  is 
calonlated  to  do  this  admirable  author  injury.  "  His  greatest  service  to 
English  literature,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  will,  after  all,  be,  not  his  high 
morality,  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  delicacy  of  insight,  but  in  the 
complete  harmlessness  and  purity  of  the  inuneasurable  humor  into 
which  he  moulds  his  enormous  stores  of  acute  observation.    Almost 


all  creative  humorists  tend  to  the  impure — ^like  Swift  and  Smollett,  even 
Fielding.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  pure  humorists  who 
are  not  creative,  who  take  the  humor  out  of  themselves,  and  only  apply 
it  to  what  passes,  like  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney  Smith.  But  Dickens 
uses  his  unlimited  powers  of  observation  to  create  for  himself  original 
fields  of  humor,  and  crowds  grotesque  and  elaborate  detul  around  the 
most  happy  conceptions,  without  ever  being  attracted  for  a  moment 
toward  any  prurient  or  unhealthy  field  of  laughter.  Thus,  as  by  far 
the  most  popular  and  amusing  of  all  English  writers,  he  provides 
almost  unlimited  food  for  a  great  people,  without  ini\ising  any  really 
dangerous  poison  into  it.  In  this  way,  doubtless,  he  has  done  us  a  ser* 
vice  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated," 

We  must  have  the  realistic  in  art,  at  all  hazards,  especially  on  the 
stage,  where  real  streams,  real  cascades,  real  ships,  and  real  accessories 
of  other  kinds  are  demanded  by  a  curious  and  unimaginative  public. 
The  latest  stretch  of  realism  is  that  of  a  Munich  theatrical  manager, 
who  has  in  preparation  a  grand  spectacle,  "  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
Bhine  will  be  seen  undulating  around  a  rook,  and  will  be  crossed  by  a 
iwimming  nj/rnph."  Here  is  a  fortune  in  store  for  enterprising  New- 
York  managers.  Think  of  the  effect  of  a  bevy  of  "  swimming 
nymphs"  or  a  Coney -Island  beach -scene,  for  instance,  produced 
with  every  realistic  aid — a  real  surf  and  real  swimmers  in  coquettish 
bathing-attire,  floundering  and  struggling  and  panting  in  the  mimio 
biinel 

«'  Tommy  Try ;  or,  What  He  Did  in  Science,"  is  one  of  the  most 
suocessflil  of  recent  attempts  to  render  scientific  subjects  attractive  and 
plain  to  juvenile  readers.  The  departments  of  science  to  which  it  re- 
fers are  principally  botany  and  the  habits  of  animals ;  but  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  chemistry,  entomology,  electricity,  and  even  extends 
its  instructions  beyond  science — into  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
pages  are  enlivened  with  stories  and  anecdotes,  and  the  style  adopted 
for  the  narrative  is  singularly  felicitous.  We  doubt  whether  our  young 
friends  could  find  more  genuine  enjoyment  in  any  recent  book  than  in 
this.    It  is  liberally  illustrated. 

The  missal  which  the  Empress  Eugenie  nses,  whenever  she  attends 
divine  service  at  the  ohapel  of  the  Tuileries,  is  bound  in  a  very  curious 
style.  In  the  cover  are  to  be  seen  the  three  consecrated  medals  which 
were  presented  to  the  empress  by  Spanish  peasants  to  whom  she  gave 
■n  audience  in  the  year  1866.  The  empress  is  possessed  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  similar  amulets,  most  of  which  she  has  received  from  Spain. 

The  author  of  the  American  novels  "  Stormcliff "  and  "  Hotspur," 
Mr.  Walworth,  will  publish,  this  spring,  a  work  entitied  "  Warwick ; 
or,  the  Lost  Nationalities  of  America."  What  the  nature  of  tMs  book 
is,  we  do  not  know,  but  suppose,  from  the  title,  that  it  is  a  political  fic- 
tion, the  "lost  nationalities"  meaning  the  overthrow  of  State  sover- 
eignty. 

It  is  estimated  tliat,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  yeara,  upward  of 
five  htmdred  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  anti-Bonapartistio 
writings,  such  as  Bogeard's  books,  etc.,  have  been  clandestinely  circu- 
lated in  France.  Three  or  four  hundred  pedlars,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  do  a  very  profitable  business  in  this  kind  of  literature. 

Of  the  making  of  verses  there  proves  to  be  no  end.  A  late  num- 
ber of  the  London  Athtruxum  has  reviews  of  twenty  new  volumes  of 
poems — all  by  new  candidates  tbr  Parnassus — ^the  greater  number  of 
which  the  Jthmmim  eonsidera  worthless. 

Messrs.  Green  and  Brown,  of  the  famous  London  publishing  firm 
of  Longmans,  Green,  Brown  &  Longman,  died  recently  at  a  veiy  ad- 
vanced age,  each  leaving  a  large  fortune.  Mr.  Brown  was  over  ninety 
years  of  age.  His  fortune  was  £150,000,  and  he  left  legacies  to  all  his 
old  clerks. 

In  front  of  Lamartine's  tomb  stands  a  splendid  marble  statue  of  his 
wife,  with  an  inscription  composed  by  the  poet  himself,  and  saying, 
that  those  dear  to  the  heart  of  gifted  men  are  permitted  to  share  their 
sorrows,  and,  therefore,  happier  than  those  to  whom  their  glory  belongs. 

Queen  Victoria,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  have  model  farms.  That  of  Napoleon 
alone  is  very  profitable.    The  others  are  losing  concerns. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  Jr.,  will  publish,  next  611,  a  work  entitled  "  La 
Femme  Modeme." 

Max  Kng's  "  John  Milton  and  His  Times  "  has  been  issued  in  an 
Italian  translation  at  Milan. 

General  Prim  intended  to  issue,  in  1867,  s  work  on  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection, but  he  was  unable  to  find  a  publisher  cither  in  Paris  or  in 
Brussels. 
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rriHE  Amoeba  is  •  mioroscopio  animal  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
J-  living  things.  It  is  a  minute,  shapeless,  structureless  mass  of  semi- 
fluid jelly,  or  protoplasm,  invested  witii  a  soft,  transparent,  and  highly- 
contractile  fllmy  coating .  It  is  without  organs  of  any  kind,  but  has 
the  marvellous  power  of  extemporizing  organs  as  it  reqiures  them. 
Thus,  if  it  wishes  to  move,  it  shoots  out  a  part  of  its  body  as  a  tem- 
porary foot,  and  retracts  it  when  no  longer  wanted.  If  it  desires  to 
seize  any  thing,  it  protrudes  a  false  arm  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  it  has 
in  this  way  got  poBsession  of  the  needed  nutriment,  becoming  all  stom- 
aob,  it  wraps  itself  round  its  food,  and  absorbs  or  digests  it. 


The  Common  Amoab*. 

Dr.  Carpenter  describes  it  as  "  changing  itself  into  a  greater  yariety 
of  forms  than  the  fabled  Proteus,  laying  hold  of  its  food  without  mem- 
bers, swallowing  it  without  a  mouth,  digesting  it  without  a  stomach, 
appropriating  its  nutritious  material  without  absorbent  vessels  or  a  cir- 
culating system,  moving  from  place  to  place  without  muscles,  feeling  (if 
it  has  any  power  to  do  so)  without  nerves,  multiplying  itself  without 
eggs,  and  not  only  this,  but,  in  many  instances,  forming  shelly  cover- 
ings of  a  symmetry  and  complexity  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  tes- 
taceous animal." 

These  are  certainly  singular  characters  to  be  combined  in  one  crea^ 
tnre,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  statement  of  Professor  Foster,  in  the 
lecture  which  we  publish  this  weelt,  that  these  odd  beings,  or  some  .of 
their  cousins,  exist  in  our  own  blood  I 

The  changes  which  may  be  rung  upon  a  peal  of  bells  are  absolutely 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  bodies  which  might  be 
produced  by  the  intercombination  of  the  known  chemical  elements.  An 
alchemist— one  of  the  last  of  his  race — after  contemplating  the  multi- 
tude of  created  things,  and  the  discoveries  of  his  still-imperfect  science, 
Bsid  :  "  I  marvel  not  that  God  has  created  so  many  things,  but  rather 
that  He  did  not,  from  the  materials  at  His  command,  create  an  infl- 
Bitely  greater  number." 


Among  the  instramentaUties  by  which  women  in  old  times  Ten 
taught  the  discipline  of  self-restraint,  and  gradually  prepared  for  thai 
impending  emancipation,  was  the  ducking-stool,  which  was  in  voggt 
about  a  hundred  yean  ago.  When  a  woman  gave  the  scolding  rein  to 
her  tongue,  so  as  to  become  a  neighborhood  nuisance,  the  town  dotk. 


Oucking-rtool  for  Scolding  Womtn. 

ing-stool  was  wheeled  up  to  her  door,  and  left  by  way  of  admonitioi, 
If  the  warning  proved  insufficient,  she  was  taken  to  the  pood,  tied  i^ 
the  chair,  and  ducked  in  the  water — the  nimiber  of  eousinga  beiif 
roughly  proportioned  to  the  supposed  desperateness  of  the  cue.  Th 
practice  is  reported  to  have  been  kept  up  tall  the  present  centni;;! 
woman  in  Liverpool  having  been  dipped  in  this  manner  in  1803. 
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MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR'S  FAN. 

FHOM  THB  FBEKCH  OF   ALFKKD  DK  HUSSBT. 

[OOHCLCSIOH.] 

IV. 

SHE  will  protect  me !  She  will  come  to  my  rescue !  Ah,  the 
abbi  was  right  when  he  said  that  one  look  would  decide  my  fate. 
es,  these  eyes  so  smiling,  and  so  arch ;  this  little  mouth,  delicious 
id  merry ;  this  little  foot,  buried  under  a  rosette.  This  is  my  good 
iry!" 

Thus  thought    the    chevalier    as    he    went    back    to   his   inn. 
Iience     sprang 
is  sudden  hope? 
Id     his     youth 
me    inspire  it, 

had  the  eyes 
'  the  marchion- 
>  spoken  to 
m? 

But  there  was 
ways  the  same 
fEcuIty  in  the 
ly.  If  be  saw 
e  utter  impos- 
t>ility  of  being 
esented  to  the 
ng,  was  it  not 
[ually  difficult 
I  be  presented 
<  the  marchion- 
s! 

He  spent  the 
'eater  part  of 
le  night  in  wri- 
ng a  letter  to 
[dlle.  D'Anne- 
lult,  in  much 
w  same  style 
is  the  former 
aie  which  Uad- 
me  de  Fompa- 
our  had  read  to 
le  king. 

To  repeat  this 
itter  would  be 
seless.     Lorera 


and  madmen  are  the  only  two  classes  who  continually  say  the  same 
things,  and  find  their  repetitions  interesting.  At  daybreak  the  cheva- 
lier went  out  and  walked  about  the  streets  in  a  brown  study.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  might  go  to  the  abb6  and  ask  bis  as- 
sistance, though  that  would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  to  do. 
But  a  mixture  of  false  pride  and  romantic  feeling  withheld  him  from 
this  step.  Ho  imagined  what  the  abh&  would  say  to  him  if  he 
went  to  see  Aim :  "  You  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  to  pick  up  a  fan 
which  bad  fallen.  Well,  did  you  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  your 
lucky  opportunity  T  What  did  you  say  to  the  marchioness  f  " — 
"  Nothing." — "  But  you  should  have  spoken  to  her ! " — "  I  was  embar- 
rassed. I  lost  my  self-possession." — "That  was  very  wrong.  Tou  should 
have  made  the  most  of  your  opportunity ;  however,  we  must  do  our 

best  to  repair 
your  error. 
Would  you  like 
to  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Such-a- 
One,  he  is  one  of 
my  friends,  or  to 
Madame  So-and- 
So,  she  is  better 
still?  She  will 
present  you  to 
this  lovely  mar- 
chioness, who 
frightened  you  so 
much,"  etc. 

Now,  the  chev- 
alier did  not  wish 
any  such  things 
to  be  said.  It 
seemed  to  this 
young  simpleton 
that  talking  over 
his  adventure 
would  spoil  it 
entirely.  He  said 
to  himself  that 
chance  had  done 
for  him  an  un- 
heard-of and  in- 
credible thing, 
which  ought  to 
remain  a  secret 
between  him  and 
Fortune;  to  con- 
fide  this    secrat 
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to  another  wotild  be,  in  his  opinion,  to  ehow  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
worthy of  Dame  Fortune's  &Tor8. 

"  I  w«it  quite  alone  to  Yermulles,  yesterday,"  thought  be^  "  I  will 
go  alone  to  the  Trianon  to-day." 

The  Trianon  was  just  then  the  residence  of  the  &Torite. 

Such  decisions  may  and  do  doubtless  seem  absurd  to  reasonable 
spirits,  who  neglect  nothing  to  secure  their  ends,  and  leaTe  nothing  to 
chance.  But  the  coldest  people,  if  they  have  ever  been  young  (which, 
alas  1  everybody  has  not  been,  even  in  the  youthful  days  of  life),  can 
understand  this  strange  sentiment,  at  once  timid  and  bold,  dangerous 
yet  fascinating,  which  draws  us  on  toward  our  fate.  We  feel  that  we 
are  blind,  but  we  like  it ;  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  but  we 
walk  forward.  The  charm  lies  in  this  recklessness,  in  this  utter  igno- 
rance. This  is  the  pleasure  of  the  artist  who  dreams  of  his  next  work ; 
of  the  lover  who  spends  tiie  night  under  the  windows  of  his  mistress ; 
it  is  also  the  instinct  of  the  soldier,  and,  more  than  all,  the  spell  which 
holds  the  gamester. 

The  chevalier,  he  hardly  knew  why,  soon  found  himself  going 
toward  the  Trianon.  Without  being  richly  dressed,  he  bad  yet  a 
certain  air  of  elegance,  and  tliat  subtle  self-possession  which  would 
have  prevented  any  servant's  asking  him  where  he  was  going.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  him,  after  some  inquiries  about  the  route,  to  reach 
the  entrance  of  the  ch&teau,  if  that  title  may  be  justly  applied  to 
this  play-house  of  marble,  which  has  seen  so  much  pleasure  and  so 
much  sorrow  within  its  walls.  Unluckily  the  gateway  was  closed,  and 
a  fat  lackey  wrapped  in  a  heavy  overcoat,  marched,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  up  and  down  the  avenue,  with  the  air  of  a  person 
who  is  waiting  for  somebody. 

"  The  king  must  be  here,"  thought  the  chevalier,  "  or  else  the 
marchioness  is  not  here.  When  the  gates  are  shut  and  the  servants 
march  about,  their  masters  are  either  engaged  or  gone  ouL" 

What  should  he  do  now  ?  All  the  courage  and  hope  that  he  had  felt 
a  moment  since  vanished,  and  in  their  place  (Usappointment  and 
anxiety  took  possession  of  him.  The  thought,  "  The  king  is  here ! " 
fiightened  him  more  than  the  few  words,  "  The  king  is  coming  I " 
which  he  had  heard  the  night  before  in  the  palace ;  for  then  he  had 
not  seen  Louis  XY.,  and  now  he  knew  tiiat  cold  look,  that  nuuesdc 
and  indifferent  manner. 

"  Heavens,  what  a  fool  I  should  make  of  myself  were  I  to  push  in 
here,  and  find  myself  perhaps  face  to  face  with  this  proud  monarch, 
taking  his  coffee  perchance  on  some  rustic  seat" 

Thoughts  of  the  Bastile  floated  before  him;  instead  of  the  pretty 
&ce  of  the  marchioness,  visions  of  prison  walls,  black  bread,  and  even 
of  torture,  rose  before  him.  He  knew  the  story  of  Latude.  The  more 
he  thought  of  his  position,  the  more  his  hopes  died  out. 

"  And  yet,"  thought  he,  "  I  am  not  doing  any  thing  wrong.  Hy  con- 
scnence  is  clear.  I  have  never  even  written  a  squib  against  anybody. 
I  am  here  to  ask  jusUce,  and  I  was  so  well  received  yesterday  at  the 
palace!  all  the  servants  were  so  polite  I  What  am  I  afraid  of?  of 
making  a  fool  of  myself  ?  I  shall  probably  do  that  many  times  with 
less  excuse  for  it." 

He  approached  the  gate,  and  touched  it  with  his  finger.  It  was 
not  locked.  He  opened  it  and  entered  quietly.  The  lackey  turned 
and  spoke : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?    Where  are  you  going  f  " 

"  To  see  Uadame  de  Pompadour." 

"  Are  you  to  have  an  audience  ?  " 

"Tea." 

"  Where  is  your  letter  f  " 

This  was  a  new  experience.  Last  evening  every  servant  called 
him  marquis,  and  he  had  a  pass  from  the  Due  d'Aumont,  Now  he  was 
nobody,  as  it  seemed,  and  liable  to  be  cross-questioned. 

The  chevalier  looked  down,  and  saw  that  his  white  stockings  and 
shoe-buckles  were  covered  with  dust.  He  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  coming  on  foot,  in  a  place  where  nobody  ever  walked. 
The  servant  looked  at  him,  not  from  head  to  foot,  but  from  feet  to 
head.  The  coat  was  well  enough,  the  hat  only  passable,  and  the  hair 
not  powdered.  After  this  brief  examination,  the  lackey  again 
spoke: 

"  Tou  have  no  letter.    What  do  you  want  f  " 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  I " 

"  Indeed !  and  you  imagine  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  it  1 " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that.    Is  the  king  here  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so.    Go  away,  and  leave  me  in  peace." 


The  chevalier  wished  to  keep  his  temper,  but  in  spite  of  bimfdr 
this  insolence  made  his  blood  boil. 

"  I  have  sometimes  told  a  lackey  to  be  ol!^  but  never  before  had  i 
lackey  say  it  to  me." 

**  Lackey,  to  me  t  lackey  1 "  cried  the  servant,  in  a  rage. 

"  Lackey,  porter,  guard,  or  valet— I  care  very  little  which— tfiij 
about  the  same  thing." 

The  porter  made  a  step  toward  tiie  chevalier,  his  face  on  In  mi 
anger,  and  shaking  his  doubled  fists.  The  young  man  quietly  put  b 
hand  upon  his  sword. 

"Be  careful,"  8<ud  be;  "I  am  a  noble,  and  it  will  only  cost  k 
thirty-six  francs  to  put  a  rustic  like  you  under  ground." 

"  If  you  are  a  noble,  sir,  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  king.  I  a 
only  doing  my  duty,  and  believe  me—" 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  diitun, 
and  repeated  by  an  echo  from  the  wood  of  Satory.  The  yoang  nu 
let  his  half-drawn  swoid  fall  into  the  scabbard,  and,  foi^gettisg  il 
about  the  quarrd,  cried : 

"  The  king  is  just  going  out  to  the  hunt  I  Why  did  you  not  td 
me  that  before!" 

"  Because  it  was  none  of  my  business,  nor  yours  either." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  good  man.  The  long  is  not  here.  I  ban  u 
letter.  I  have  no  appointment  But  here  is  some  money  fi)r  yoa-ia 
me  pass." 

He  drew  some  gold  from  his  pocket :  the  servant  looked  tt  tii 
with  sovereign  contempt. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  said  he,  scornfully.  "  Do  you  thiilc  t« 
can  introduce  yourself  in  this  fashion  into  a  royal  residence  ?  Iistul 
of  ordering  you  t&,  take  care  that  I  don't  have  you  looked  up  k 
prison." 

"  You,  scoundrel  I "  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  fury,  and  viist, , 
his  sword. 

"  Yes,  1 1 "  replied  the  fat  man.  But,  during  this  conversitiai,!: 
which  the  historian  regrets  that  his  hero  does  not  appear  to  gtem 
advantage,  thick  clouds  had  darkened  the  sky ;  a  storm  was  brewiif 
A  flash  of  lightning  was  followed  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  ud  tbi 
nun  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  The  chevalier,  who  still  had  Us  gold  t 
his  hand,  saw  a  drop  of  rain  on  his  dusty  shoe  as  large  as  a  she 
crown-piece. 

"  Pate  I "  cried  he,  "  I  must  get  under  cover.  I  don't  want  t«  be 
drenched." 

And  he  went  into  the  cave  of  Cerbems,  that  is  to  say,  die  nxo 
of  the  coneierge,  and  throwing  himself  unceremoniously  into  them- 
chair  of  this  enraged  porter — 

"  How  tiresome  you  are,"  said  he,  "  and  how  unlucky  I  am!  Toi 
take  me  for  a  conspirator,  and  do  not  understand  that  I  havetpeii' 
tion  in  my  pocket  for  the  king.  I  am  from  the  country,  to  be  eu^ 
but  you  are  a  fool  1 " 

The  servant's  only  reply  was  to  go  into  a  comer,  and  take  tiis  bt 
herd,  and  remain  there,  standing,  armed. 

"  When  will  you  go  out  i "  he  cried,  with  the  voice  of  a  stentsr. 

The  quarrel,  which  had  been  fragotten,  seemed  this  time  to  be  i 
serious  matter,  for  the  big  hands  of  the  porter  trembled  with  pti 
as  he  grasped  his  pike.  What  would  have  happened  I  don't  inm- 
What  did,  was  this :  on  suddenly  turning  his  head,  the  chevalier  crier 
out,  "  Who  is  this  coming  f  " 

A  young  page,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse  (not  an  English  aee-i 
that  time  thin  legs  were  not  in  fashion),  came  toward  the  gate  >i  < 
full  gallop.  The  avenue  was  soaked  with  rain ;  the  gateway  only  lot 
open ;  he  checked  the  horse ;  the  servant  advanced,  and  opened  tbi 
gate ;  the  page  gave  spurs  to  his  horse  again ;  the  animal  startediid- 
denly ;  his  feet  slipped  on  the  wet  flagging,  and  he  fell. 

It  is  inconvenient,  not  to  say  dangerous,  to  try  to  lift  up  a  boot 
that  has  iailen  down ;  the  gesticulations  of  the  animal,  who  does  tbi 
best  he  can  to  help  himself,  are  extremely  disagreeable,  especial) 
when  one  has  one  leg  caught  under  the  beast 

The  chevalier,  witiiout  pausing  to  reflect  on  these  inconvenience* 
sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  managed  so  adroitiy,  that  soon  the  btnl 
was  on  his  feet  again,  and  his  rider  free  from  danger  of  being  cnislMa 
But  he  was  covered  with  mud,  and  could  not  walk  without  limping. 

The  chevalier  assisted  him  into  the  room  of  the  porter,  and,  Tbfl 
he  was  seated  in  the  arm-chair,  the  page  sidd : 

"  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  are  a  gentleman.  You  have  done  me  s  gn* 
service,  and  you  can  do  me  another  still  greater.    Here  is  a  mutt 
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from  the  king  to  the  marchioness,  and  it  is  rery  pressing,  as  70a  ma}' 
imagine,  since  my  horse  and  I  have  nearly  broken  our  necks  in  trying 
to  deliver  it  speedily.  Yon  see  that,  in  my  condition,  with  tliis  limp- 
ing leg,  I  cannot  carry  this  letter.  To  do  that  I  should  have  to  be 
carried  myself.    Will  you  take  the  note  for  me  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  envelope, 
i  with  arabesque  characters,  and  sealed  with  the  royal  seaL 

"  Most  willingly,  sir,"  replied  onr  hero,  taking  the  letter ;  and, 
light  as  a  feather,  he  started,  almost  dancing  on  his  tiptoes. 


Wbcr  the  chevalier  reached  the  ch&teau,  a  gaard  stood  before  the 
entrance. 

"From  the  king,"  said  the  young  man,  who  no  longer  feared 
guardsmen,  and,  showing  his  letter,  he  passed  gayly  throo^  a  crowd 
of  servants.  A  tall  hussar,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  vestibule, 
md  seeing  the  order  and  the  royal  seal,  bowed  gravely  like  a  poplar 
bent  by  the  wind,  then,  with  one  of  his  bony  fingers,  be  touched  a 
comer  of  the  carved  wainscoting.  A  little  door,  hidden  by  tapestry, 
opened  as  if  of  itself:  the  bony  man  made  a  sign  to  onr  hero,  the 
chevalier  entered,  and  the  tapestry  closed  softly  behind  him. 

A  siloit  footman  led  him  then  into  a  saloon,  then  into  a  corridor, 
into  which  two  or  three  small  cabinets  opened,  then  into  a  second 
room,  and  begged  him  to  wait  here  an  instant. 

"  Am  I  still  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  ? "  said  the  chevalier  to 
kimself  "  I  seem  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  game  of  hide-and- 
seek." 

The  Trianon  was  not  at  that  time  what  it  had  been,  nor  what  it 
sow  is.  It  has  been  said  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  made  an  oratory 
of  Versailles,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  transformed  it  into  a 
houdoir.  It  has  been  said  also  of  the  Trianon  that  Madame  de  Mon- 
teepan  made  a  bondoir  of  this  little  oh&teaa  of  porcelain.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  these  boudoirs,  it  may  also  be  said  that  Louis 
XV.  was  at  home  there. 

One  of  the  galleries  where  his  ancestor  had  walked  in  solitary 
gnndear,  had  been  divided  into  numerous  small  ^mrtments.  They 
w«fe  furnished  in  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  the  king  fluttered  like  a 
butterfly  in  these  thickets  of  ulk  and  velvet 

"  Do  you  think  my  little  boudoirs  are  furnished  in  good  taste  ?  " 
ttked  ihe  king  of  the  beautifol  Countess  de  Seran. 
"Xo,"  said  she,  "  I  prefer  blue." 

As  blue  was  the  king's  color,  the  reply  flattered  him,  and,  at  the 
second  rendezvous,  Madame  de  Seran  found  the  room  i^imished  in  blue, 
u  she  had  desired. 

The  room  in  which  the  chevalier  found  himself  was  ndther  blue, 
pink,  nor  white,  but  all  mirrors.  We  all  know  how  much  a  pretty  wo- 
mui  who  has  a  perfect  figure  gains  f^om  having  her  form  reflected 
mder  so  many  aspects.  She  dazzles,  she  envelops,  so  to  speak,  the 
Ban  whom  she  desires  to  please.  Whichever  way  he  turns  he  sees  her 
—how  can  he  escape  her  ?  He  must  tither  fly,  or  avow  himself  van- 
quished. The  chevalier  looked  into  the  garden ;  there,  behind  the 
tHeys  and  the  labyrinths,  the  statues  and  vases  of  marble,  began  to 
peep  out  the  pastoral  taste  which  the  marchioness  was  just  bringing 
hto  fashion,  and  which,  in  later  times,  Madame  da  Barry  and  Marie 
Antoinette  carried  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Already  rural 
&ncies  were  crowding  out  ancient  caprices.  Already  sturdy  Tritons, 
grave  goddesses,  and  learned  nymphs  and  big-wigged  busts,  frozen 
with  horror  in  their  green  niches,  saw  an  English  garden  rising  from 
the  midst  of  astonished  yews.  Little  lawns,  little  brooks,  little 
tiridges,  already  began  to  dethrone  Olympus,  to  replace  it  by  a  dury, 
strange  parody  of  Nature  which  the  English  copy  without  understand- 
ing ;  true  child's  play  becomes  the  pastime  of  an  Indolent  sovereign, 
■rho  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  melancholy  in  Versailles  itself. 
But  the  chevalier  was  too  much  charmed  to  find  himself  there,  to  in- 
dulge any  such  reflections.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  ad- 
I  ■»«  every  thing,  and  he  did  admire  in  good  earnest,  turning  his  letter 
:  k  his  fingers,  as  a  rustic  does  his  hat,  when  a  young  girl  opened  a 
:  ^oor  and  said  gently,  "  Come,  sir." 

Be  followed  her,  and,  after  having  passed  through  several  more  or 
[ItBt  myBtarious  corridors,  she  led  him  into  a  large  room,  where  the 
'^Qds  were  half-closed.    There  she  paused,  and  seemed  to  listen. 

"  Still,  hide-and-seek,"  said  the  chevalier  to  himself  In  a  few  mo- 
■^Uts  another  door  opened,  and  a  second  young  girl,  even  prettier 


than  the  first,  repeated  the  same  words  in  the  same  tone — "  Come, 
air." 

If  he  had  been  moved  and  excited  in  Versulles,  he  was  much  more 
so  here,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple  in 
which  Us  divinity  was  enshrined.  He  advanced  with  a  beating  heart. 
A  soft  light,  stealing  through  lace  curtains,  banished  the  darkness ;  a 
delicious  and  almost  imperceptible  perfume  floated  about  him.  The 
young  girl  lifted  the  comer  of  a  nlken  curtain,  and  in  a  room  truly 
elegant  in  its  simplicity  sat  the  lady  of  the  fan,  that  is  to  say,  the  all- 
powerful  marchioness. 

She  was  alone,  seated  near  a  table,  dressed  in  a  morning  wrapper ; 
her  head  rested  on  her  hand,  and  she  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
As  the  chevalier  entered,  she  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary motion. 

"  Ton  come  from  the  king  ?  " 

The  chevalier  might  have  spoken,  but  he  could  find  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  reply  than  a  profound  bow,  as  he  gave  to  the  marchion- 
ess the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  She  took  it  with  extreme 
eagerness.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  broke  the  seal.  This  letter, 
written  by  the  hands  of  the  king,  was  a  long  one.  She  devoured  it, 
so  to  speak,  with  one  glance ;  then  she  read  it  again  carefiilly,  with 
knitted  brow  and  compressed  lips.  She  was  not  beantiihl  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  no  longer  seemed  the  lovely  vision  of  the  court-ball.  When 
she  had  read  it  all,  she  seemed  to  be  thinking;  little  by  little  her  color 
retomed  to  her  pale  cheeks  (at  this  early  hour  she  was  not  yet 
rouged) ;  not  only  did  grace  seem  to  return  to  her,  but  a  flash  of  real 
beauty  stole  over  her  delicate  features ;  her  cheeks  glowed  like  the 
heart  of  a  rose ;  she  sighed,  let  the  letter  fall  on  tiie  table,  and  turned 
to  the  chevalier. 

"  I  have  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  smile ;  "  but 
I  had  not  risen,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  hardly  up  yet  That  is  why  I  have 
been  obliged  to  make  you  come  in  such  a  roundabout  way,  for  I  am 
besieged  here  as  much  as  if  I  were  in  my  own  residence.  I  would  like 
to  send  back  a  reply.'   May  I  trouble  you  to  carry  my  message  f  " 

The  chevalier  saw  that  he  must  speak  now ;  he  had  gained  a  little 
courage  by  this  time.  "  Alas,  madame,"  said  he,  sadly,  "  it  is  a  great 
favor  that  you  offer  me,  but  unfortunately  I  cannot  avail  myself 
of  it" 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  in  the  service  of  his  majesty." 

"  How,  then,  did  you  get  in  here  ?  " 

"  By  chance.  I  met  a  page  who  fell  headlong  on  the  ground,  and 
who  begged  me — " 

"What!  fell  headlong?"  excUiimed  the  marchioness,  laughing; 
for  she  seemed  so  happy  now  that  gayety  was  natural  to  her. 

"  Yes,  madame ;  he  fell  from  his  horse  at  the  gate.  I  happened  to 
be  there,  luckily,  so  I  helped  him  to  get  up,  and,  as  his  coat  was 
spoiled,  he  begged  me  to  deliver  his  message." 

"  And  by  what  chance  did  you  happen  to  be  there  f  " 

"  Madame,  I  have  a  petition  to  present  to  Us  mi^esty."  " 

"  His  m^'esty  lives  at  Versailles." 

"  Yes,  but  you  live  here." 

"  Hum,  hum — it  seems,  then,  you  wished  to  get  m«  to  do  an  er- 
rand." 

"  Madame,  I  b^  you  to  believe — " 

"  Don't  be  troubled ;  you  are  not  the  first  one.  But  why  do  you 
address  yourself  to  me  ?    I  am  only  a  woman,  like  any  other." 

As  she  said  these  words,  the  marchioness  cast  a  glance  of  mocking 
triumph  on  the  letter  wUch  she  had  just  read. 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  chevalier,  "  I  have  always  heard  it  said 
that  men  exercise  power,  but  that  women — " 

"  Rule  the  rulers — is  it  not  what  you  would  say,  sir?  Very  well ; 
there  is  a  queen  in  France." 

"  I  know  it,  madame,  and  that  is  why  I  happened  to  be  here  this 
morning." 

The  marcUoness  was  more  than  accustomed  to  similar  compli- 
ments, but,  on  this  occasion,  tUs  seemed  to  please  her  very  much. 

"  But  how  did  you  expect  to  get  in  here  ?  "  she  asked.  "  On  what 
grounds  did  yon  hope  for  success  ?  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  yon  ex- 
pected a  horse  to  fall  down  for  your  especial  benefit." 

"  Madame,  I  thought — ^I  hoped — " 

"  What  did  you  hope  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  that  chance—" 

"  Always  chance — Dame  Fortune  seems  to  be  one  of  your  friends. 
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But  I  warn   jon  that,  if  you   hare  no  others,  ;ou  are  in  a  aad 
case." 

Perhaps  Fortune,  the  maligned  goddess,  wished  to  revenge  herself 
for  this  irreTerence,  for  the  chevalier,  more  and  more  embarrassed  b; 
this  conversation,  saw  all  at  ance  on  the  table  the  very  same  fan  that 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  before.  He  took  it,  and,  kneeling,  as  he 
had  done  on  the  previous  evening,  he  presented  it  to  her,  saying — 

"  This,  madame,  is  the  only  friend  that  I  have  here." 

The  marchioness  seemed,  at  first,  surprised ;  she  looked  from  the 
fan  to  the  yonng  man,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said — 

'*  Ah !  you  are  right ;  I  remember  you ;  I  saw  you  last  evening, 
after  the  play,  with  Monsieur  de  Bichelieu ;  I  dropped  my  fan,  and  you 
'  happened  to  be  there,'  as  yon  say." 

"  Tes,  madame." 

"  And  very  gallantly,  like  a  true  kmg^t,  you  returned  it  to  me.  I 
did  not  thank  yon,  sir ;  but  I  have  always  believed  that  he  who  knows 
how  with  grace  to  take  up  a  lady's  fan  will  know  how  also,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  it,  to  pick  up  a  gauntlet ;  and  we  women  like 
that" 

"  And  you  are  right,  madame ;  for,  before  I  got  in  here,  I  came 
near  having  a  duel  with  the  porter." 

"  Uercy  on  us !  "  cried  the  marchioness,  bursting  into  a  second  fit 
of  laughter,  "  a  duel  with  the  porter  1  and  for  what  t " 

"He  would  not  let  me  in." 

"  That  would  have  been  a  pity.  But  who  are  yon  ?  What  do  yon 
wantr" 

"  Madame,  I  am  the  Chevalier  de  Vauvert  Monsieur  de  Biron  bad 
asked  a  place  in  the  guards  for  me — " 

"  Oh,  I  remember.  You  are  from  Neauflette ;  you  are  in  lore  with 
Mademoiselle  d'Annebanlt" 

"  Madame,  who  could  have  told  you  that  f  " 

"  Oh,  I  warn  you  that  I  am  very  much  to  be  feared.  When  my 
memory  fails  me,  I  divine  things.  Tou  are  related  to  the  Abbi  de 
Cfaauvelin,  and  reflised  on  his  account— are  you  not  f  Where  is  your 
petition  t" 

"  Here,  madame ;  but,  in  tmth,  I  cannot  understand — " 

"  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  understand  t  Rise,  and  put  this  paper 
on  the  table.  I  am  going  to  reply  to  the  king.  You  shall  carry  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  yonr  petition  and  my  letter." 

"  But,  madame,  I  thought  I  had  told  you — " 

"  Yon  shall  go.  You  eame  in  here  with  a  message  iVom  the  Idng ; 
is  it  not  so?  Very  well ;  you  shall  enter  then,  sent  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  lady  of  the  palace  to  the  queen." 

The  chevalier  bowed,  without  a  word,  for  he  was  bewildered. 
Everybody  knew  how  many  struggles,  intrigues,  and  schemes  the  fa- 
vorite had  set  in  motion  to  obtain  this  title,  "  lady  of  the  palace  to  the 
qneen,"  which,  after  all,  brought  her  only  a  cruel  insult  from  the 
danpUn.  For  ten  years  she  had  desired  it  She  had  persisted,  and 
she  had  succeeded.  M.  de  Vauvert,  whose  love-afliurs  she  knew, 
though  he  was  a  stranger  to  her,  pleased  her  as  the  bearer  of  good 
news. 

Standing  behind  her,  motionless,  the  chevalier  watched  the  mar- 
chioness, as  she  wrote,  at  first,  with  all  her  heart  in  it,  with  fire ;  then 
she  paused,  reflected,  put  her  delicate  hand  to  her  beautiful  brow. 
She  was  restiess ;  an  observer  annoyed  her.  At  last  she  drew  her  pen 
through  a  word ;  however,  it  must  be  said,  that  this  was  only  the  first 
rough  draft  of  her  letter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  opposite  the 
chevalier,  shone  a  beautiful  Venetian  mirror.  The  timid  messenger 
dared  scarcely  lift  his  eyes ;  yet  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  not  to 
look  into  this  mirror  which  reflected  the  restless  but  lovely  face  of  the 
newly-appointed  lady  of  the  palace. 

"  How  lovely  she  is ! "  thought  be.  "  It  is  a  pity  I  am  in  love  with 
another ;  but  Athenids  is  also  pretty,  and,  besides,  it  wouM  be  such 
treason  on  my  part — ^" 

*'  What  are  you  talking  about  f  "  said  the  marchioness ;  for  the 
yonng  man  had  thought  aloud  without  knowing  it.  "  What  did  you 
say?" 

"  Madame,  I  am  only  waiting." 

"  I  have  nearly  finished,"  said  the  marchioness,  taking  another 
sheet  of  paper;  but,  as  she  moved  to  turn  the  note,  her  wrapper 
slipped  off  her  shoulders. 

Fashion  is  a  strange  thing.  Our  grandmothers  thought  it  not  at  all 
odd  to  go  to  court  with  gorgeous  dresses  which  left  the  bust  uncov- 
ered ;  they  saw  no  impropriety  in  that,  but  they  carefully  concealed 


their  backs,  which  the  ladies  of  our  time  show  at  bails  or  at  ^ 
opera. 

It  is  a  newly-discovered  beauty.  On  the  delicate  white  BhooUer 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  there  was  a  littie  black  spot  which  lookii 
like  a  fly  dropped  into  milk.  The  chevalier  looked  at  thia  spot  b 
a  rattie-brtdned  boy  who  tries  to  look  serious,  and  the  mardii(at% 
holding  her  pen  in  the  tia,  looked  at  him  in  the  mirror.  In  tliii  mi. 
ror  a  rapid  glance  was  exchanged — a  glance  which  all  w(Hiien  imb. 
stand,  which  said,  on  one  side,  "  You  are  charming;"  on  th«  otho, 
"  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  find  me  so." 

The  marchioness  rearranged  her  wrapper. 

"  You  were  looking  at  my  mole,  sir." 

"  I  did  not  look,  madame ;  I  saw,  and  I  admired." 

"  Here,  take  my  letter ;  carry  it  with  your  petition  to  the  kiii^' 

"  But,  madam*—" 

"What  now?" 

"  His  miy'esty  is  at  the  hunt  I  heard  the  trumpets  m  the  vol 
of  Satory." 

"True;  I  had  forgotten  it  Well,  to-morrow,  the  day  ads,  u 
matter  when.  Ko,  go  at  once.  Oive  this  to  LebeL  Adieu,  ud  it. 
member,  sir,  that  this  spot  which  yon  have  seen  no  one  elie  is  de 
kingdom  but  his  majesty  has  ever  looked  upon ;  and,  as  to  yout  Engl 
Chance,  I  beg  of  you  to  say  to  her  that  it  is  dangerous  to  think  iloul, 
as  she  did  a  littie  while  ago.    Adieu,  chevalier." 

She  touched  a  littie  bell ;  then,  lifting  a  doud  of  laces,  eitoAd 
her  bare  arm  to  the  young  man.  He  knelt  again,  and  just  tomM 
with  his  lips  the  rosy  finger-tips  of  the  marchioness.  She  £d  M 
think  him  rude — ^far  from  that,  only  a  littie  too  modest 

Immediately  the  young  attendants  reappeared,  and  behini  tlo, 
like  a  church-spire  among  a  flock  of  lambs,  the  bony  man  who,ilnp 
smiling,  led  the  way  out 

VI. 

Alohi,  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair  in  his  Utde  chamber  at  the  in 
of  the  Sun,  the  chevalier  w^ted  the  next  day,  and  the  day  foUona( 
and  still  not  a  word  from  the  court  "  Singular  woman — gentle  ut 
haughty,  amiable  and  revengeful,  the  most  frivolous  and  the  most  4 
stinate  of  human  beings  I  She  has  forgotten  me.  Oh,  misery!  Sk 
was  ri^t — she  can  do  any  thing ;  I  can  do  nothing." 

He  rose,  and  paced  up  and  down  his  littie  chamber. 

"  No,  I  am  nothing  here.  My  father  told  me  the  truth.  Ilenr- 
chioness  has  made  a  jest  of  me ;  it  is  plain  enough.  While  I  )aAA  it 
her,  it  was  her  own  beauty  which  pleased  her.  %e  liked  to  aee  inbti 
mirror  and  in  my  eyes  the  reflection  of  her  charms,  which  aretnl; 
incomparable.  Yes,  her  eyes  are  small ;  but  what  expression  I  iA 
Latour,  before  Diderot,  took  the  dust  from  the  wing  of  a  bntteritjit 
paint  her  portrait  She  is  not  tall,  but  her  figure  is  so  fine-ik! 
Mademoiselle  d'AnnebauIt,  my  darling,  how  ootild  I  forget  yon  u  I  •■ 
doing?" 

Two  or  three  light  knocks  on  the  door  roused  him  from  b 
revery. 

"Who  is  there?    Come  in!" 

The  long  man  dressed  in  black,  with  a  fine  pair  of  silk  stodji? 
which  did  their  best  to  conceal  the  absence  of  calves  to  his  lepia- 
tered,  and  made  a  low  bow. 

"  This  evening,  M.  le  chevalier,  there  is  a  masquerade  baO  it  tlie 
court,  and  madame  the  marchioness  has  sent  me  to  say  that  ym  "< 
invited  to  be  present" 

"  Very  well,  sir,  and  many  thanks." 

As  soon  as  the  bony  man  had  gone,  the  chevalier  rang  hi>  bd; 
the  same  servant  who  had  three  days  previous  assisted  him  to  dno 
helped  him  now  to  put  on  the  gold-laced  coat,  trying  to  brash  it  bette' 
stiU ;  after  which  the  young  man  walked  toward  the  palace,  in^tst 
this  time,  and  more  calm  in  appearance,  yet,  in  reality,  more  l>i>" 
and  excited  than  when  he  first  entered  this  court  world,  then  >11  <■' 
known  to  him. 

VII. 

BrwiLniBED,  nearly  as  much  as  the  first  time,  by  all  the  splea^ 
of  Versailles  which,  this  evening,  was  by  no  means  a  desert,  tm^ 
walked  through  the  long  gallery,  looking  about  on  all  sides,  and  <t^ 
to  discover  why  he  was  there ;  but  nobody  took  the  slightest  no"* 
of  him. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  became  tired  of  this  solitude,  asd*** 
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(boat  going  away,  when  two  masks,  dressed  exactly  alike  and  seated 
on  a  loange,  rose  and  stopped  Um.  One  of  them  pointed  her  finger 
It  him  like  a  pistol ;  the  other  came  to  him,  and  addressed  iiim. 

"  It  seems,  sir,"  said  she,  taking  liis  arm  familiarly,  "  that  you  are 
on  very  ftmiliar  terms  with  our  famous  marchioness." 

"I  b^  yonr  pardon,  madame,  but  of  whom  ore  you  speaking  f  " 

"  Ton  know  well  enough." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  t " 

"Nonsense!" 

"Indeed,  I  have  not" 

"All  the  court  knows  about  it" 

"  But  I  am  not  one  of  the  court"  « 

"This  is  absurd.    I  tell  you  that  every  one  knows  aU  the  story." 

"  Hat  may  be  so,  madame,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  what  yon  mean." 

"  Tou  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fiust  th^t  the  day  before  yesterday  a 
page  fell  firom  his  horse  at  the  gateway  of  the  Trianon.  Were  you 
sot  there,  by  chance  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame." 

"Did  you  not  idd  him  to  riset" 

"Tes,  madame." 

"  And  did  you  not  enter  the  chAteau  t " 

"  I  did,  madame." 

"  Did  you  not  have  a  letter  given  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Did  yon  not  carry  it  to  the  kJngt " 

"Certainly  I  did." 

"The  king  was  not  at  the  Trianon.  He  was  hunting;  the  mar- 
chioness was  alone,  was  she  not  f  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  She  had  just  risen ;  she  was  scarcely  dressed ;  they  say  she  had 
en  only  a  wrapper." 

"  People  who  talk  so  much  say  any  thing  that  comes  into  thdr 
liesds." 

"  Very  well ;  but  they  say  that  you  and  she  exchanged  glances 
irhich  did  not  displease  her." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  that,  madame  ?  " 

"That  she  took  a  fancy  to  you." 

"  If  80,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and  I  should  be  sorry  enough  if  the 
dndness  she  showed  me,  so  great  and  so  rare,  which  I  had  no 
■eason  to  expect,  and  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful,  should  g^ve  rise 
«  such  baseless  scandal." 

"  You  take  fire  very  quickly,  chevalier ;  one  would  think  you  would 
Ike  to  challenge  all  the  eourt,  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  kill  so 
nany  people." 

"  But,  madame,  if  this  page  did  fall,  and  if  I  did  carry  in  his  mes- 
age,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  why  I  am  cross-questioned  in  this 
ray?" 
The  mask  pressed  his  arm,  and  whispered,  "listen." 
"  Aj  long  as  you  like,  madame." 

*'  This  is  what  we  think,  now.  The  king  no  longer  loves  the  mar- 
iionefls,  and  no  one  now  believes  that  he  ever  did  love  her  much. 
lie  baa  just  committed  an  imprudence.  She  has  incensed  the  Parlia- 
ent  with  her  tax  of  two  sous,  and  now  she  has  ventured  to  attack  a 
ni  greater  power,  the  Jesuits.  She  will  be  defeated ;  but  she  has 
eapons,  and,  before  perishing,  she  will  moke  use  of  them  to  defend 
srself." 
"  Bat,  madame,  what  is  this  to  me  T  " 

*'  I  wffl  tell  you.    De  Choiseul  is  half  at  variance  with  De  Bemis ; 
ej  are  not  dther  of  them  quite  sure  of  what  it   is  best  to  do. 
e  Bemis  must  go,  De  Choiseul  must  take  his  place.    One  word  from 
)a  can  effect  this." 
"  And  how,  I  beg  to  know,  madame  f  " 
"  By  merely  relating  your  visit  the  other  day." 
"  What  connection  can  there  be  between  my  virit,  the  Jesoits,  and 
te  Parliament  f  " 

"  Write  a  few  words  for  me.  The  marchioness  will  be  ruined,  and 
i  assured  that  the  warmest  gratitude — " 

"  I  b^  yonr  pardon,  madame,  bat  that  is  a  cowardly  act  which  you 
ikofmet" 
"  Is  not  aU  lair  in  politics  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  dropped 
et  Cm  near  me.  I  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  thanked 
«,  and  permitted  me,  with  that  grace  of  which  she  is  mistress,  to 
lank  her  in  return." 


"All  this  is  foUy;- time  presses.  I  am  the  Countess  d'Estrades. 
You  love  my  niece.  Mademoiselle  d'Annebault  Do  not  deny  it ;  it  is 
useless.  You  wish  an  appointment  in  the  guards.  Yon  shall  have  it 
to-morrow,  and,  if  Athenais  pleases  you  still,  you  shall  soon  be  my 
nephew." 

"  Oh,  madame,  how  kind  you  are  t " 

"  But  you  must  speak !  " 

"  No,  madame,  never  I " 

"  I  was  told  that  you  loved  my  niece ! " 

"  And  I  do,  as  much  as  a  man  can  love ;  but,  if  ever  my  love  is  to 
be  offered  for  her  acceptance,  my  honor  must  be  sustained  also." 

"  You  are  very  obstinate,  chevalier.    Is  this  yonr  final  decision  f  " 

"  It  is  my  first,  last,  and  only  reply." 

"You  refuse  to  enter  the  guards?  You  refuse  the  hand  of  my 
irieoe?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  if  this  must  be  thdr  price." 

Madame  d'Estrades  looked  at  the  young  man  with  a  piercing 
glance,  which  was  also  full  of  curiosity ;  but,  seangno  sign  of  hesita- 
tion in  his  face,  she  went  away  slowly,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
crowd. 

The  chevaUer,  nnable  to  understand  all  this,  seated  himself  in  a 
comer,  to  think  over  his  singular  adventure. 

"  What  does  this  woman  mean  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  She  must 
be  insane  I  she  would  change  the  ministry  by  means  of  a  foolish  cal- 
umny, and,  that  I  may  earn  the  hand  of  her  niece,  proposes  to  dishonor 
met  But  Athenais  would  never  accept  me  on  such  terms,  or,  if  she 
would,  I  should  despise  her  and  would  reAise  her.  What,  try  to  de&me 
this  kind  marchioness,  to  blacken,  to  nun  her  I  Never !  never  1 " 

Absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  the  chevalier  had  forgotten  where  he 
was,  when  a  little  delicate  hand  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  the  same  two  masks  who  had  stopped  him  a 
little  while  before. 

"  Will  you  not  aid  us  a  little  f  "  asked  one  of  them  in  a  disguised 
voice.  But,  although  the  costumes  were  exactly  alike,  the  chevalier 
was  not  deceived.  It  was  not  the  same  mask  with  whom  he  had 
been  talking. 

"  What  is  your  answer,  sir? " 

"  No,  madame." 

"  Will  you  not  write  a  few  words  ?  " 

"  Never,  madame." 

"  How  obstinate  you  are !  Good-night,  lieutenant  I " 

"What  (Ud  you  say,  madame  f  " 

"  Here  is  yonr  commisrion  and  yonr  marriage  contract !"  ard  she 
tiirew  him  her  fan. 

It  was  the  same  which  the  young  man  had  twice  jncked  up.  lit- 
tle Cupids  were  sporting  on  the  silk  in  the  midst  of  gilt  and  mother 
of  pearL    There  could  be  no  mistake.    It  was  Madame  de  Pompadour's 

fiUL 

"Heavens,  marchioness,  is  it  possible  f  " 

"  Yery  possible,"  said  she,  lifting  her  little  black  mask. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  reply  to  make,  madame." 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  You  are  a  fine  young  fel- 
low, and  we  shall  see  each  other  often,  for  you  will  live  at  court  The 
king  has  put  you  into  his  own  corps.  Remember  that,  for  a  courtier, 
there  is  no  more  eloquent  advocate  than  discreet  silence  sometimes," 

"And  pardon  me,"  added  her  companion,  "if,  before  giving  you  my 
niece,  I  wished  to  see  of  what  stuff  you  were  made,"  and  sndling,  as 
they  bade  him  good-night,  the  pair  vanished. 

LUNCHEON  IN  A  DIVING-BELL;  WHAT  WE 
GOT,  AND  HOW  WE  TOOK  IT. 

Bt  Ohablbs  Pontkz. 

A  FEW  months  since,  the  newspapers  reported  how  two  poor 
fellows  had  lost  their  lives  descending  into  the  water  in 
a  diving-bell,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The  cause  of  tueir 
deaths  was  singular,  and  probably,  in  their  position,  nnpreoe- 
dented ;  they  were  neither  drowned  nor  suffocated  from  the 
lack  of  fresh  air,  but  were  poisoned  by  mephitio  gas — snlphn- 
retted  hydrogen.  The  diving-bell  nsed  on  this  occasion  was  as 
primitive  as  that  designed  by  Phips,  who  made  his  fortune  by 
recovering  the  treasure   from   a  sunken  Spanish  vessel,  and 
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founded  the  famil/  of  the  Earl  of  Molgr^ve.  The  bell  was 
simply  an  oblong  box  of  cast  iron,  open  at  its  lower  end,  across 
which  were  stretched  two  chains  upon  which  the  men  were 
enabled  to  stand  while  within  the  bell ;  it  was  lowered  and  raised 
by  tackle,  a  flexible  tube  screwed  into  the  top  serving  to  supply 
air.  A  retaining  wall  of  masonry  had  been  constructed  along 
the  water-line  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  near  Wallabont 
Bay,  where  a  large  sewer  debouches.  A  number  of  stones  had 
fallen  into  the  water,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  ;  and, 
in  raising  a  large  one  embedded  in  the  soil  brought  down  by  the 
sewer,  a  volume  of  noxious  gas  was  disengaged,  which  instantly 
filled  the  bell.  One  man  fell  into  the  water,  as  if  shot;  the 
other  had  sufficient  time  to  pull  the  signal  to  be  hauled  up, 
when  he  fell  insensible  across  the  chains,  and  was  thus  bronght 
to  the  surface.  The  poison  had  mingled  with  his  blood,  and  ho 
died  in  a  few  days. 

Another  submarine  accident  fatal  to  life  occurred  a  few 
years  since,  resulting  in  a  series  of  terrible  experiences,  and 
nearly  becoming  a  great  catastrophe. 

On  this  occasion,  the  bell,  or  rather,  the  submarine  vessel, 
was  a  great  Improvement  on  the  preceding,  as  it  was  quite  ca- 
pacious, and  could  be  made  to  descend  and  ascend  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  an  arrangement  within  itself^  unaided  by  hoist- 
ing-gear or  extraneous  appliances.  The  vessel  was  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube  with  a  large  receiver,  containing  condensed 
air,  which  floated  on  the  surface.  A  series  of  cells,  or  balance- 
chambers,  between  the  outer  and  inner  cases,  gave  bnoyancy, 
or  gravity,  to  the  vessel,  according  as  the  air-cells  were  wholly 
or  partly  filled  with  water ;  while  the  equilibrium  could  be  ad- 
justed so  nicely,  that  one  man  standing  on  the  bottom  might 
push  the  vast  mass  in  any  desired  direction. 

A  wharf  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  North  Eiver 
one  night,  shortly  after  its  completion,  disappeared  as  totally  as 
Aladdin's  palace.  The  mass  of  wood  and  stone  had  slid  into 
water  sixty  feet  deep,  and  sunk  into  the  mad.  A  party  of  gen- 
tlemen proposed  to  explore  for  the  lost  wharf,  in  order  to  test 
the  qualities  of  the  new  submarine  vessel,  intending  to  lunch  on 
chicken-salad,  and  experience  the  exhilarating  effects  of  cham- 
pagne, imbibed  under  the  inspiration  of  a  double  supply  of  ox- 
ygen of  the  condensed  atmosphere.  There  entered  the  vessel 
a  very  merry  party  of  ten,  confidently  anticipating  neither  dan- 
ger nor  trouble,  as  the  vessel  had  often  descended  before,  and 
the  arrangements  had  worked  most  satisfactorily.  When  all 
were  ready,  it  was  discovered  that  the  engineer  was  absent  who 
always  operated  the  arrangement  of  pipes  and  valves  by  which 
the  gradual  descent  and  ascent  were  managed.  However,  a 
person  who  professed  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  construction 
nnhesitatingly  volunteered  to  take  charge. 

In  going  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scend very  slowly,  in  order  that  the  human  system  may  gradu- 
ally aooommodate  itself  to  the  dense  atmosphere,  and  also  to 
g^ve  the  pomps  enough  time  to  charge  the  bell  with  air,  so  as 
to  condense  it  sufficiently  to  resist  the  gradually-increasing 
press  of  water.  In  this  instance,  the  latter  operation  was  anti- 
cipated, as  the  reservoir  of  compressed  air  before  alluded  to  had 
been  already  provided. 

The  circular  entrance  on  the  top  was  screwed  down.  Before 
commencing  the  descent,  the  champagne  and  lunch  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  participators  were  just  beginning  to  eiyoy  the 
viands,  when  their  incipient  joviality  was  suddenly  squelched 
by  an  alarming  occurrence.  The  man  in  charge,  with  a  perfect 
confidence  in  his  skill,  suddenly  opened  to  their  fullest  extent 
the  cooks  which  confined  the  air  within  the  balance-chambers. 
Instantly,  the  water  rushed  in,  filling  the  spaces  and  increasing 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  vessel  so  greatly  that  it  descended 
with  the  celerity  of  a  solid  body.  Down  went  the  astonished 
inmates  sixty  feet,  striking  on  the  mud  with  a  heavy  thud.  The 
sndden  transition  from  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  to  that 
of  three,  or  to  forty-five  pounds  on  every  sqpare  inch  of  the 
body,  acted  on  the  system  with  tremendous  force.    The  effect 


on  the  ears  may  be  compared  to  the  intense  deafening  oooeed 
by  standing  over  a  heavy  gun  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fired. 
The  air,  seeking  its  equilibrium  in  the  body,  forces  the  blood  to 
the  brain ;  the  blood-vessels  pulsate  and  throb ;  the  eyes  pro- 
trude from  their  sockets ;  objects  become  enlarged ;  and  one 
conceives  the  idea  that  he  is  growing  into  gigantic  proportions, 
that  he  is  swelling  up  and  will  burst  There  is  a  ravenous 
thirst,  probably  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  glot- 
tis. Bewildered  by  these  sensations,  half  blinded  by  tears  and 
blood  which  welled  out  from  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  the  ordeal 
became  in  its  intensity  an  agony  and  bloody  sweat.  The  suf- 
ferers were  affrighted  at  each  other's  visages.  These  intense 
sensations,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  the  oonq>snj 
slowly  began  to  recover  from  their  oonfiidon  and  gather  tbdr 
scattered  senses. 

Then  succeeded  a  feeling  of  suffocation  which  slowly  is- 
creased  and  became  intensified.    No  words  were  spoken. 

Gradually,  the  light  flickered  out,  all  was  dark.  The  ago- 
nized prisoners  could  hear  the  spasmodic  gasps  for  breath,  and 
they  clung  and  grappled  with  each  other  as  drowning  men.  In 
their  frenzy  they  imagined  they  could  find  relief  in  drawing  the 
contaminated  breath  from  each  other's  lips.  Some  were  to- 
tally, others  half,  imconscious,  the  flrst  to  succumb  being  the 
man  whose  ignorant  presumption  bad  placed  them  in  this  hor- 
rible strait.  In  the  confbsion  caused  by  the  rapid  descoit, 
thinking  he  was  bound  to  do  something,  he  turned  off  the  tip 
that  permitted  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 

All  the  party  except  two  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  working  arrangements,  and  these  two,  as  professional  men, 
possessed  only  a  general  knowledge.  The  lives  of  all  would 
not  have  been  worth  five  minutes'  purchase,  only  that,  sod- 
denly,  the  cause  of  their  distress  and  danger  fladied  on  the 
mind  of  one  of  them.  With  senses  fast  failing,  the  almost- 
paralyzed  hand  sought  the  cock  above,  and,  fortunately,  grasped 
the  right  one.  Taming  it,  the  life-restoring  stream  of  air 
flowed  in  on  the  almost  moribund  nnfortunates.  By  degrees 
most  of  the  party  recovered  their  senses.  After  the  lamp  was 
relit,  they  anxiously  looked  for  the  means  of  ascending  to  the 
surface,  but  their  troubles  were  not  yet  over. 

With  a  vivid  recollection  of  their  sndden  descent,  they  pro- 
ceeded most  carefully  to  guard  against  a  violent  flight  to  the 
surface.  A  small  qnantity  of  water  was  at  first  ^ected  from 
the  balance-chambers  by  the  aid  of  the  condensed  atmosphere; 
then  gradually  more,  and  still  more.  No  movement  of  de 
vessel  followed.  The  rush  of  air  and  the  babbling  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  was  forced  out,  could  be  heard.  Tapping  the  iron, 
they  could  measure  how  much  had  been  displaced. 

They  now  became  alarmed ;  all  the  water  was  forced  out, 
the  cells  were  empty,  and  the  vessel  should  natnrally  float  on 
the  sorfiMse,  half  out  of  the  water. 

To  their  consternation  they  discovered  they  were  fast  as  sn 
embedded  rock,  they  knew  not  how  deep,  by  their  violent  de- 
scent in  the  viscid  mass  of  black  mud  which  firmly  clutched 
the  vessel.  There  was  no  way  of  communicating  with  those 
at  the  surface,  and  no  connection  but  the  tube  which  supplied 
the  fix.  Then  questions  were  put :  How  many  hours  shafl  we 
stay  here  before  those  above  will  become  alarmed  for  our 
safety?  Will  they  not  think  we  are  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme, feasting  on  chicken-salad,  and  making  merry  on  cham- 
pagne? When  convinced  that  something  is  wrong,  how  can 
they  reach  us  to  hoist  us  out?  How  long  before  they  can 
bring  sufficient  power  to  do  it?  How  can  they  grapple  for  os, 
buried  in  mud  in  sixty  feet  of  water  ?  After  some  hours,  may 
they  not,  supposing  us  dead,  stop  the  supply  of  air  ?  With  many 
misgivings,  they  lifted  the  circular  plate  in  the  fioor  of  the  vessel, 
and  its  weight  then  gradually  caused  to  protrude  into  the  interior 
a  black  mass  of  fetid  mud,  assuming  by  pressure  the  form  and 
consistence  of  a  gigantic  cheese,  such  as  might  be  produced  in 
the  devil's  dairy,  and  sent  up  from  the  infernal  regions  beneath. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  machine,  from  this  cause,  had  sunk 
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somewhat  deeper.  How  long  before  it  would  fiU  the  interior, 
and  all  be  enveloped  in  the  loathsome  mass  t  From  within, 
what  they  now  believed  would  be  their  living  tomb,  through 
the  glass  bull's-eyes  in  the  top  of  the  vessel,  they  could  see  the 
water  changed  in  color,  from  a  light  green  to  a  dark  indigo  blue, 
as  the  rays  of  light  faintly  struggled  to  the  depths.  Would 
they  ever  again  see  the  blessed  sunlight  t  Those  of  the  number 
who  still  retained  their  faculties  were  fast  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  most  gloomy  forebodings,  when  a  happy  expedient 
was  tried,  which  resulted  in  their  liberation.  One  of  the  im- 
prisoned, who  had  been  in  the  navy,  remembered  that,  when  a 
boat  was  held  in  the  mud,  and  would  not  float  with  the  incom- 
ing tide,  to  free  her  from  the  suction  of  the  mud,  she  was 
swayed  from  side  to  side.  It  was  proposed,  in  like  manner,  to 
try  to  sway  their  prison.  With  an  energy  backed  by  despair, 
those  who  were  capable  set  to  work.  For  a  long  time  no  re- 
sult followed ;  still  they  persevered.  From  side  to  side  they 
rushed,  battering  themselves  against  the  iron  aides.  Now  a 
slight  vibration  follows  their  efforts ;  it  becomes  more  percepti- 
ble ;  but  the  mud  dings  tenaciously  as  the  polypus  of  Victor 
Engo,  unwilling  to  give  up  its  prey.  The  oscillation  increases. 
The  water  gargles  over  that  portion  of  the  surface  from  which 
mnd  has  been  shaken  loose ;  every  instant  she  becomes  more 
buoyant.  Hurrah !  she  is  free ;  and,  before  they  have  time  to 
say  the  words,  they  are  shooting  upward  as  if  from  a  catapult. 
If  (hey  went  down  like  the  stick,  they,  consistently,  went  up 
like  the  rocket;  the  empty  balance-chambers  and  the  ezpanMve 
power  of  the  condensed  air  increasing,  as  it  got  nearer  the  snr- 
foce,  impelled  the  vessel  upward,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
ignited  combustible  impels  the  rocket.  The  vessel  reached  the 
sur&ce  amid  a  mountain  of  foam,  with  an  impetus  which  sent 
it,  with  its  distracted  inniktes,  nearly  out  of  the  water.  Owing 
to  the  unballasted  condition  of  the  vessel,  as  she  fell  back  into 
the  water,  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  npset; 
but  this,  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  they  luckily  escaped. 

The  sudden  transition  from  a  dense  to  the  ordinary  atmos- 
phere caused  the  same  unpleasant  sensation  they  endured  in 
their  descent,  but,  knowing  they  were  now  at  the  surface,  the 
freedom  from  fear  mitigated  their  suffering.  The  circular  plate 
that  covered  the  entrance  to  the  vessel  was  unscrewed,  and 
such  of  the  party  as  could  move  made  their  exit  with  confused 
brains,  throbbing  temples,  deafened  ears,  and  flushed  faces. 
Some  were  taken  out  insensible,  others  in  a  half-comatose 
rtate.  All  happUy  recovered  after  a  short  time,  except  the 
poor  rash  fellow  who  undertook  to  manage  the  descent  From 
the  time  he  became  unconscious,  he  never  recovered,  and  prob- 
ably died  as  much  from  Mght  as  Impure  air. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY   THE    KING'S    COMMAND. 
Br  ncxoM  Muao. 

IX. 

KZTEATAOAIIOBS  THAT  TASTELSSa  FOLKS  OAIX  POETBT. 

TTascs's  plays  were  interludes,  a  style  somewhat  out  of  vogue 
in  these  days.  One  of  these  pieces,  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  was  entitled  Vrrus  Rurtiu.  It  is  probable  that  he  him- 
self played  the  principal  part  in  it.  A  wrong  exit,  followed  by 
»  reSntrance,  was  probably  its  subject — a  sober  and  praise- 
worthy one. 

The  title  of  TJrsus's  interludes  was  sometimes  in  Latin,  as 
you  perceive,  and  the  verse  sometimes  in  Spanish.  The  Span- 
ish verses  of  TTrsus  were  rhymed,  like  nearly  all  the  Castilian 
sonnets  of  that  period.     That  did  not  trouble  the  people. 

•  &il«d,  ■ccordloi;  to  Act  of  Cosina,  b  tin  jr«>t  18«,  by  D.  Aj-plitob  A  Co.,  la  Ika  Clwk'i 
"■<•  of  ll«  Dtatrlcl  Ccuit  of  Un  Uaiu*  Slato  (iir  the  Soatiora  DUtrict  of  Now  York. 


Spanish  was  then  a  common  tongue ;  and  the  English  seamen 
spoke  Castilian,  just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  spoke  Carthaginian. 
Refer  to  Plautus.  Besides,  at  the  theatre,  as  at  mass,  the  Latin 
or  any  other  tongue,  not  understood  by  the  audience,  did  not 
embarrass  any  one.  They  got  out  of  any  difficulty,  by  accom- 
panying it  gayly  with  well-known  words.  Our  old  Gallic 
France  had  this  peculiar  mode  of  being  devout.  At  church,  the 
faithful  chanted  Liesae  prendrai,  to  an  Immolatw  ;  and  Bam- 
tnoi,  ma  mie,  to  a  Sanctua.  A  council  of  Trent  was  required  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  familiarities. 

Ursns  had  composed  one  interlude  for  Gwynplaine,  with 
which  he  was  content.  It  was  his  masterpiece.  He  had  Itud 
himself  thoroughly  out  in  it.  To  gain  his  sum  total  in  his  prod- 
uct is  the  triumph  of  whoever  creates.  The  female  toad,  con- 
ceiving a  toad,  makes  a  masterpiece.  You  doubt  it?  Try  to 
do  as  much  I  > 

Ursus  had  licked  this  interlude  over  and  over.  The  bear's 
whelp  was  entitled  Chaos  Conquered. 

This  is  what  it  was : 

An  effect  of  night.  At  the  moment  when  the  blind  was  re- 
moved, the  crowd,  massed  before  the  Green-Box,  saw  nothing 
but  blackness.  In  this  blackness,  three  confused  forms  were 
moving  on  the  floor  like  reptiles— a  wolf,  a  bear,  and  a  man. 
The  wolf  was  the  wolf;  Ursus  was  the  bear;  the  man  was 
Gwynplaine.  The  wolf  and  the  bear  represented  the  fierce 
forces  of  Nature — unconscious  hunger,  savage  obscurity — and 
both  threw  themselves  upon  Gwynplaine ;  this  was  chaos  com- 
bating with  man.  None  of  their  faces  could  be  distinguished. 
Gwynplaine  did  his  fighting,  covered  with  a  sheet ;  and  bis  face 
was  hidden  by  his  thick  falling  hair.  Besides,  all  was  in  dark- 
ness. The  bear  growled ;  the  wolf  gnashed  Lis  teeth ;  the  man 
shrieked.  The  man  was  underneath ;  the  two  beasts  bore  hard 
upon  Mm.  He  shouted  for  help  and  relief;  profound  was  his 
appeal  to  the  unknown.  He  rattled  in  his  throat.  They  were 
witnessing  that  agony  of  man  in  the  rough,  which  is  scarcely 
distinct  from  that  of  brutes.  It  was  doleM ;  the  crowd  looked 
on,  panting.  A  minute  more,  and  the  beasts  would  triumph; 
and  chaos  was  about  to  reabsorb  man.  Struggles,  cries,  howls ; 
and  then,  all  at  once,  silence.  A  song  in  the  shade;  a  breath 
had  passed ;  they  heard  a  voice.  Mysterious  music  was  float- 
ing round,  accompanying  this  song  of  the  invisible ;  and  sud- 
denly, one  knew  not  how  or  whence,  a  whiteness  grew  up  be- 
fore them.  This  whiteness  was  light ;  this  light  was  woman ; 
this  woman  was  mind.  Dea,  calm,  pure,  lovely,  intimidating  in 
her  serenity  and  sweetness,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  halo. 
Faint  suggestion  of  brilliancy,  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  voice 
— it  was  she.  Voice  light-toned,  but  deep,  ineffable.  The  in- 
visible made  apparent,  in  this  day-dawn  she  was  singing.  Ton 
thought  yon  heard  an  angel's  song,  or  the  hymn  of  a  bird. 
At  this  apparition,  the  man,  raising  himself  up  with  a  start 
of  dazzled  wonderment,  let  fall  his  two  closed  fists  upon  the 
two  brutes  overpowered. 

Then  the  vision,  borne  forward  by  a  gliding  movement  dif- 
ficult to  make  ont,  and  for  that  reason  all  the  more  admired, 
sang  these  verses  in  Spanish  sufficiently  pure  for  the  English 
sailors  who  were  the  listeners : 

On  I  Uoml 
De  palabm 
Nacc  razon 
Da  Inz  el  son.* 

Then  she  let  her  eyes  fall  below  her,  as  though  she  might 
have  been  looking  into  a  gulf,  and  continued : 

Nocbe  qoiUtte  de  alU  I 
El  alba  canta  ballelt.t 

By  degrees  as  she  sang,  the  man  raised  himself  more  and 
more,  and,  from  a  recumbent  posture,  was  now  kneeling,  his 
hands  lifted  toward  the  vision,  and  his  two  knees  set  upon  the 


*  Piaj  t    Weep  I    Reason  Is  bom  of  the  word.    Song  creates  H^t. 
tNlgfatt    Go  away  t    The  dawn  is  singing  the  death-whoop. 
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two  beasts,  wbo  were  motionless  and  as  it  were  thanderstriok- 
en.    Turned  toward  him,  she  went  on : 

Ba  meneater  k  cidof  ir, 
T  ta  que  Ilombu  nlr.* 

And  approaching  with  starry  nuijesty,  she  added : 

Qnlebn  banan. 

Seja  Dextn,  monstnio, 

A  ta  negro 

Caparmzon.t 

And  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his  brow. 

Then  another  voice  was  lifted  np,  deeper,  and  consequent!;' 
sweeter  still,  a  voice,  broken-hearted  and  ecstatic,  of  a  gravity 
tender  and  wild ;  and  this  was  the  human  chant,  in  response  to 
the  chant  from  the  stars.  Gwynplaine  all  the  while  kneeling  in 
the  darkness  upon  the  vanquit^ed  bear  and  wol^  with  his  head 
under  Dea's  hand,  then  sang : 

OtbuI  unml 
Brestlma, 
S07  csrtzon4 

And  suddenly,,  in  the  darkness,  a  j«t  of  light  struck  Gwyn- 
plaine ftill  in  the  face. 

The  full-blown  monster  was  made  visible  in  the  obscurity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  commotion  in  the 
crowd.  A  sun  of  laughter  bursting  out — such  was  the  effect. 
Laughter  is  bora  of  the  unexpected;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unexpected  than  this  winding-up.  No  shock  comparable 
to  this  buffet  of  light  upon  this  buffoonish  and  terrible  mask. 
There  was  laughing  round  about  this  laughter;  everywhere, 
above,  below,  in  front,  at  the  back ;  men,  women,'  old  bald- 
heads,  rosy  faces  of  children,  the  good,  the  bad.  Gay  folks, 
sad  folks,  all  the  world,  and  even  passers-by  in  the  street, 
those  who  saw  not,  hearing  the  laugh,  laughed.  And  the  laugh 
ended  in  clappings  of  hands  and  in  stampings  of  feet.  The 
blind  let  down,  Gwynplaine  was  tiunultuously  recalled.  Thence 
an  enormous  success.  Have  you  seen  Ohaoi  Conqutred  t  There 
was  running  after  Gwynplaine.  Carelessness  came  to  laugh, 
melancholy  came  to  laugh,  evil  consciences  came  to  laugh.  So 
irresistible  was  the  laugh,  that  at  moments  it  seemed  as  though 
it  might  be  unwholesome.  But  if  there  be  one  pest  that  man 
shuns  not,  it  is  the  contagion  of  mirth.  For  the  rest,  the  suc- 
cess did  not  reach  beyond  the  populace.  A  large  crowd  is  a 
small  audience.  Ghao»  Conquered  was  seen  for  a  penny.  The 
fashionable  world  goes  not  where  it  can  go  for  a  penny. 

Ursus  did  not  think  meanly  of  this  work,  which  he  had 
been  a  long  time  hatching. 

—  It  is  in  the  style  of  a  fellow  named  Shakespeare,  sud  he 
modestly. 

Dea's  contiguity  heightened  the  inexpressible  effect  of 
Gwynplaine.  This  blanched  figure,  by  the  side  of  this  gnome, 
was  a  symbol  of  superhuman  astonishment.  The  people  re- 
garded Dea  with  an  approach  to  mysterious  apprehension. 
Hers  was  a  something  supreme  and  indescribable,  made  np  of 
the  virgin  and  the  priestess,  ignorant  of  man  and  familiar  with 
the  Deity.  One  saw  that  she  was  blind,  and  yet  one  felt  that 
she  was  seeing.  She  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
supernatural.  She  appeared  to  be  half  within  our  own  range 
of  light,  and  half  in  the  brightness  of  another  sphere.  She  came 
to  do  her  work  upon  earth,  and  to  work  as  Heaven  works  with 
the  dawn.  She  found  a  hydra,  and  made  a  soul.  She  had  the 
air  of  a  creative  faculty,  content  yet  astounded  with  her  crea- 
tion. Tou  imagined  upon  her  visage,  adorably  terrified,  the 
will  to  act,  and  surprise  at  the  result.  Tou  felt  that  she  was 
in  love  with  her  monster.  Did  she  recognize  his  monstrosity  ? 
Tes,  because  she  came  in  contact  with  him.  No,  because  ^e 
accepted  him.  All  this  night,  aU  this  day,  intermingled,  resolved 
itself  in  the  spectator's  mind  into  a  dim  medium,  peopled  with 
infinite  vistas.    How  divinity  cleaves  to  the  rough  draft,  in 

*  Thon  molt  go  to  hsaren  and  langh,  thoa  vho  wert  weeping. 
t  Break  tbe  yoke  t    Leave,  monster,  fhy  black  caDlpaah  I 
t  Ob,  come,  Love  1    Tboo  art  goal ;  I  am  heart. 


[Jrax  5, 

what  guise  the  penetration  of  soul  into  matter  is  accomplished, 
how  the  solar  ray  constitutes  an  umbilical  cord,  how  tiie  & 
figured  is  transfigured,  how  the  shapeless  becomes  paradisiacil 
— glimpses  of  all  these  mysteries  complicated,  with  an  emotion 
almost  comic,  the  convulsion  of  hilarity  excited  by  Gwjnplme. 
Without  going  to  the  root  of  it,  for  the  spectator  likes  nottJie 
trouble  of  deep  probing,  one  comprehended  something  beyond 
what  was  seen ;  and  this  strange  spectacle  had  in  it  ttie  tram- 
lucency  of  Avatar. 

As  for  Dea,  what  she  experienced  transcends  human  vordi. 
She  felt  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  knew  not 
what  a  crowd  was.  She  heard  a  noise,  and  that  was  all  For 
her,  a  crowd  was  a  breath;  in  reality,  it  is  nothing  noie. 
Generations  are  pufib  of  breath,  that  pass  away.  Han  respito, 
aspires,  and  expires.  In  this  crowd  Dea  felt  herself  to  be  alone, 
and  shivered  as  one  might  if  suspended  over  a  precipice.  Alltt 
once,  in  this  trouble  of  the  innocent  in  distress,  who  is  read;  to 
accuse  the  unknown,  in  this  misgiving  as  to  a  possible  M, 
Dea — serene,  nevertheless,  and  superior  to  the  vague  angoiah  of 
peril,  though  internally  quivering  at  her  isolation — ^foond  agm 
her  certitude  and  her  support.  She  seized  agwn  her  gnidii; 
clew  in  the  labyrinth  of  darkness.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  potent  head  of  Gwynplaine.  Joy  unheard  of  1  She  leased 
her  rosy  fingers  upon  this  forest  of  crispy  bur.  The  toaoh  of 
wool  awakens  an  idea  of  something  soft.  Dea  was  toaohiig  a 
sheep,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  lion.  All  her  heart  grounded 
itself  upon  an  ineffable  love.  She  felt  herself  to  be  oat  of 
danger ;  she  had  found  her  saving  genius.  The  public  &noied 
that  it  saw  the  reverse.  For  the  spectators,  the  bong  aaved 
was  Gwynplaine,  and  the  being  who  saved  was  Dea.— Wbat 
matter!  thought  Ursus,  to  whom  Dea's  heart  was  revealed.— 
And  Dea — reassured,  consoled,  enchanted — worshipped  the  an- 
gel ;  whUe  the  people  stared  at  the  monster,  and,  themaelres 
also  fascinated,  though  in  the  inverse  sense,  kept  np  tMa  im- 
mense Promethean  laughter. 

True  love  is  not  palled.  Being  all  soul,  it  cannot  beooine 
lukewarm.  Embers  may  be  put  out  with  ashes ;  a  star  camiot 
be.  These  delicious  impressions  were  renewed  every  oTeaiig 
for  Dea;  and  she  was  ready  to  weep  for  very  tendenetB, 
while  the  rest  were  writhing  in  laughter.  Around  her  the; 
were  given  up  to  mirth ;  she — she  was  happy. 

For  the  rest,  this  hilarious  effect,  due  to  Gwynplaine'a  m- 
foreseen  and  stupendous  grimace,  was  evidently  not  coveted 
by  Ursus.  He  would  have  preferred  more  smiling  and  le« 
laughing,  and  an  admiration  more  literary  in  character.  Bot 
triumph  ccmsoles.  He  reconciled  himself^  evening  after  eren- 
ing,  to  his  prodigious  success,  as  he  counted  how  man;  pQea 
of  fEirthings  made  up  the  shillings,  and  how  many  pQea  of 
shillings  made  up  the  pounds.  And  then  he  said  to  hinaelf 
that,  idter  all,  when  the  laughing  was  over,  Chaoi  Congverd 
would  be  found  again  in  the  popular  heart,  and  that  somethn; 
of  it  would  remain  with  them.  Perhaps  he  did  not  altogether 
deceive  himself;  the  settling-down  of  a  work  is  dependent 
on  the  public.  The  truth  is,  this  populace — attentive  to  this 
wol^  to  this  bear,  to  this  man,  then  to  this  murio,  to  tbete 
howls  subdued  by  harmony,  to  this  night  dispelled  b;  tlx) 
dawn,  to  this  song  ushering  in  the  light — accepted  with  a 
oonfVised  yet  deep  sympathy,  and  even  with  a  certun  tender 
respect,  the  drama-poem  of  Chao*  Conquered,  the  victoiy  of 
mind  over  matter,  eventuating  in  human  joy. 

Such  were  the  people's  rude  pleasures. 

And  they  suflSced.  The  people  had  not  the  whereTrithal 
for  going  to  the  "noble's  match"  of  the  gentry,  and  could 
not,  like  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  bet  their  thousand  guineas  oa 
HelmsgaU  against  Phelem-ghe-Madone. 


Air  otttbideb's  sttbvxt  or  vxs  Ann  THnras. 
Majt  has  one  thought — ^to  avenge  himself  for  pleasure  con- 
ferred upon  him.   Thence  the  contempt  for  actors. 
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This  bdng  charms  me,  diverta  me,  distracts  me,  teaches 
me,  enchants  me,  consoles  me,  distils  for  me  the  ideal,  is  agree- 
»ble  and  useful  to  me — what  harm  can  I  do  him  in  return? 
Humiliation.  Disdain  is  the  slap-in-the-face  from  a  distance. 
Let's  slap  his  facet  He  pleases  me;  therefore  he  is  vile.  He 
serres  me;  therefore  I  detest  him. — Where  is  there  a  Stone 
that  I  can  throw  at  him  t  Priest,  give  me  yours  I  Philosopher, 
^ve  me  yours!  Bossuet,  escommonicate  himl  Rousseau,  in- 
iult  him!  Orator,  spit  at  him  the  pehbles  from  yonr  mouth! 
Bear,  heave  at  him  yonr  paving-stone!  Let's  throw  stones  at 
ietree,  bruise  the  fruit,  and  eat  itl  Bravo!  and  down  with 
lim!  Repeat  poets'  words?  It's  pestiferous!  Stage-player! 
^way!  Let's  pat  him  in  the  pillory  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
sess! — ^Let's  wind  up  his  triumph  with  a  hoot !  Let  him  gather 
\  crowd,  and  create  a  solitude!  Thus  it  is  that  the  rich  classes, 
ailed  the  high  classes,  have  invented  for  the  actor  that  form 
)f  isolation — applause. 

The  populace  is  less  ferocious.  It  did  not  detest  Gwyn- 
(laine.  Neither  did  it  despise  him.  Only,  the  lowest  caulker, 
if  the  lowest  crew,  of  the  lowest  carack,  moored  in  the  lowest 
if  the  English  ports,  considered  himself  immeasurably  superior 
0  that  amuser  of  the  rabble,  and  held  that  a  caulker  is  as  fiEtr 
kbove  a  mountebank,  as  a  lord  is  above  a  caulker. 

Gwynplaine,  then,  like  all  actors,  was  applauded  and  isolated, 
besides,  here  below  all  success  is  crime,  and  must  be  expiated. 
^loever  has  the  medal  has  the  reverse. 

But,  for  Gwynplaine,  there  was  no  reverse — for  the  reason 
Iiat  his  success  was  agreeable  to  him  on  both  sides.  He  was 
atiafied  with  the  applause,  and  content  with  the  isolation, 
nirough  the  applause,  he  was  rich ;  through  the  isolation,  he 
ras  happy. 

To  be  rich,  in  these  shallows,  is  to  be  no  longer  miserable, 
t  is  to  have  no  more  holes  in  one's  clothes,  no  more  chill 
in  the  hearth,  no  more  Toid  in  the  stomach.  It  is  to  eat  when 
me  is  hungry,  and  drink  when  one  is  athirst  It  is  to  have  all 
hat  is  necessary,  including  a  penny  for  a  poor  man.  Of  this 
ndigent  wealth,  su£Bcient  to  keep  him  free,  Gwynplaine  was 


On  the  fflde  of  the  soul,  he  was  opulent.  Love  was  his. 
ffhat  could  he  desire! 

He  desired  nothing. 

The  removal  of  his  deformity — you  might  imagine  this  an 
)ffer  to  be  made  him !  How  he  would  have  repelled  it !  Lay 
lown  this  mask,  and  take  up  again  his  own  visage,  becoming 
mce  more  handsome  and  charming  as  he  had  perhaps  been — 
issnredly,  he  would  not  have  wished  it !  And  by  what  means 
:onld  he  have  supported  Dea  ?  What  would  have  become  of 
he  poor  and  gentle  blind  one  who  loved  him?  Without  this 
prin,  that  made  of  him  a  down  unparalleled,  he  would  have 
>eeii  no  more  than  any  other  mountebank,  a  mere  equilibrist 
ilte  the  rest,  a  picker-up  of  farthings  in  the  pavement  crevices ; 
md  Dea  perhaps  would  not  have  been  sure  of  her  every-day's 
)read.  With  profound  and  tender  pride,  he  felt  that  he  was  the 
>rotector  of  this  celestial  weakness.  Night,  solitude,  naked- 
lesg,  impotence,  ignorance,  hunger,  and  thirst— the  seven  yawn- 
ng  mouths  of  misery — were  threatening  around  her,  and  he  was 
lie  St.  George  to  fight  this  dragon.  And  he  triumphed  over 
ie misery.  How  ? — ^by  his  deformity!  Through  his  deformity, 
ie  was  useful,  helpful,  victorious,  great.  He  had  only  to  show 
liimselfi  aJid  money  came.  He  was  the  master  of  crowds ;  he 
proohumed  himself  the  sovereign  of  the  populace.  He  could 
Jo  every  thing  for  Dea,  He  provided  for  her  wants.  Within 
he  limited  range  of  wishes  possible  to  the  blind,  he  satisfied  her 
iestrea,  her  cravings,  her  fantasies.  Gwynpltune  and  Dea,  as 
ire  have  already  shown,  were  a  providence,  one  for  the  other. 
Be  felt  himself  borne  up  on  her  wings ;  she  felt  herself  carried 
m  his  arms.  To  protect  her  who  loves  you,  to  confer  compe- 
tency upon  her  who  confers  the  stars  upon  you — ^there  is  noth- 
ng  sweeter.  Gwynplaine  enjoyed  this  supreme  feUcity.  He 
>wed  it  to  his  disfigurement.    This  disfigurement  had  made  him 


superior  to  every  thing.  By  ii^  he  gained  his  livelihood  and  the 
livelihood  of  others ;  by  it,  he  acquired  independence,  liberty, 
celebrity,  satisfaction  within  himseU^  pride.  In  this  disfigure- 
ment he  was  inaccessible.  The  Fates  conld  do  nothing  agidnst 
him,  beyond  this  stroke  wherein  they  had  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  which  he  had  converted  into  a  triumph.  This  depth 
of  ill  had  become  an  Elysian  pinnacle.  Gwynplaine  was  im- 
prisoned in  his  deformity — bnt  with  Dea.  This  was,  as  we 
have  remarked,  to  be  in  a  dungeon  of  Paradise.  Between 
them  and  the  living  world  there  was  a  waU,  So  much  the  bet- 
ter. This  wall  penned  them  in,  but  defended  them.  Wliat 
could  any  one  do  against  Dea,  what  could  any  one  do  against 
Gwynplune,  so  shut  out  from  the  life  around  them  ?  Take 
away  success  from  him  ?  Impossible ;  it  would  have  been 
requisite  to  take  away  his  face.  Take  away  love  from  him  ? 
Impossible ;  Dea  did  not  see  him.  Dea's  blindness  was  divinely 
incurable.  What  inconvenience  did  his  disfigurement  cause  to 
Gwynplaine?  None.  What  advantages  had  it?  All.  He  was 
loved  in  spite  of  this  horror,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it. 
Weakness  and  deformity  were,  by  instinct,  drawn  together, 
and  coupled.  To  be  loved,  is  not  this  every  thing  ?  Gwyn- 
plaine did  not  think  of  his  disfigurement,  save  with  gratitude. 
The  brand  was  for  him  a  blessing.  He  felt  with  joy  that  it  was 
ineradicable  and  eternal.  What  luck,  that  the  boon  should  be 
remediless  I  So  long  as  there  were  open  places,  £ur-grounds, 
roads  whereon  to  travel  at  one's  will,  a  people  below,  and  a 
heaven  above,  so  long  he  would  be  sure  of  a  livelihood ;  Dea 
would  want  for  nothing ;  there  would  be  love  for  them  1 
Gwynplaine  would  not  have  changed  faces  with  Apollo.  To 
be  monstrous  was,  for  him,  a  form  of  bliss. 

Thus  did  we  say,  at  the  beginning,  that  destiny  had  filled 
up  his  measure.    This  condemned  one  was  in  high  favor. 

He  was  so  happy  that  he  came  to  commiserate  the  men 
around  him.  He  pitied  them  more  than  enough.  It  was 
furthermore  his  instinct  to  look  somewhat  outside  of  lum- 
self ;  for  no  man  is  all  of  one  piece,  nor  is  Nature  an  abstrac- 
tion. He  was  charmed  to  be  walled  in ;  but,  from  time  to  time, 
he  raised  his  head  above  the  wall.  It  was  only  with  so  much 
the  more  delight  that  he  fell  back  upon  his  isolation  by  Dea's 
side,  after  having  made  his  comparisons. 

What  did  he  see  around  him  ?  What  were  these  living  peo- 
ple, of  whom  his  own  roving  life  showed  him  all  manner  of 
spedmens,  each  day  replaced  by  others?  Ever  new  crowds, 
and  ever  the  same  multitude.  Ever  new  £aces,  and  ever  the 
same  adversity.  A  promiscuousness  of  ruins.  Every  evening, 
all  the  social  Vitalities  came  and  grouped  themselves  around 
his  felicity. 

The  Green-Box  was  popular. 

A  low  price  appeals  to  a  low  dass.  They  who  came  to  him 
were  the  feeble,  the  poor,  the  little  ones.  They  resorted  to 
Gwynplaine,  as  one  resorts  to  gin.  They  came  to  buy  two 
half-pence  worth  of  forgetfulness.  From  the  elevation  of  his 
stage,  Gwynplaine  passed  the  unenlightened  populace  in  review. 
His  spirit  drank  in  all  these  snccesmve  apparitions  of  utter- 
most wretchedness.  The  human  physiognomy  is  compounded 
of  conscience  and  of  life,  and  is  the  result  of  many  a  mysterious 
ddving.  Not  a  pang,  not  a  pasrion,  not  a  shame,  not  a  despair, 
whereof  Gwynplaine  did  not  witness  the  frirrow.  These  diil- 
dren's  mouths  had  not  eaten  food.  That  man  was  a  &ther, 
that  woman  a  mother;  and  behind  them  he  divined  families  in 
perdition.  Such  a  countenance  was  emerging  from  vice,  and 
entering  upon  crime;  and  he  comprehended  the  wherefore — 
ignorance  and  indigence.  Such  another  offered  the  impress  of 
early  goodness,  erased  by  sodal  pressure,  and  replaced  by  hate. 
On  this  old  woman's  face  he  read  famine ;  on  that  young  girl's 
brow  he  read  prostitution — the  same  fact,  offering  in  the  case 
of  the  young  one  a  resource,  and  all  the  more  mournful  therein. 
In  the  crowd,  there  were  arms,  but  no  tools ;  the  workmen 
were  willing,  but  the  work  was  lacking.  Occasionally  a  soldier 
— ^it  might  be  a  disabled  one— came  and  took  his  seat  beside  a 
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workman ;  and  then  Gwynplaine  saw  "the  spectre,  war.  Here 
Gwynplaine  read  cessation  from  labor,  there  labor  with  research, 
there  servitude.  On  certain  brows  he  made  out  an  indescriba- 
ble ebbing  toward  animal  life,  and  that  gradual  return  of  man 
to  beast,  that  is  brought  about,  below,  by  the  indefinite  press- 
ure of  ponderous  enjoyment  above.  In  all  this  gloom,  there 
was  for  Gwynplaine  one  relict  He  and  Dea  derived  happi- 
ness through  a  borrowed  light.  All  the  rest  was  perdition. 
Gwynplaine  perceived  above  him  the  unconscionable  prancing 
of  the  powerful,  the  opulent,  the  magnificent,  the  great,  the 
elect  of  chance.  Beneath  him,  he  distinguished  the  pale-faced 
herd  of  the  disinherited.  He  saw  himself  and  Dea — with  their 
happiness,  limited  but  immense — placed  between  two  worlds : 
above,  the  world  that  comes  and  goes,  free,  joyous,  dancing, 
trampling  under  foot;  above,  the  world  that  marches  onward; 
below,  the  world  over  which  it  marches.  Fatal  fact,  indicative 
of  profound  social  ill,  the  light  eclipses  the  shade  I  Gwynplaine 
verified  this  sorrow.  Wbatl  a  destiny  so  like  a  reptile's  1  Man 
dragging  himself  along  thus!  Such  a  clinging  to  dust  and 
mire,  such  disgust,  such  abdication,  sach  abjectness,  that  one 
longs  to  put  the  foot  upon  it  I  Of  what  butterfly,  then,  is  this 
terrestrial  life  the  caterpillar?  What!  in  this  crowd  of  the 
hungry  and  the  ignorant,  everywhere,  before  us,  the  point  of 
interrogation  of  crime  or  of  shame  1  Inflexibility  of  laws,  pro- 
dnctive  of  enervated  consciences  I  Kot  a  child,  that  grows  not 
up  to  be  humbled  1  Not  a  virgin,  who  grows  not  taller  for  the 
procuress  t  Not  a  rose,  that  buds  not  for  th?  slime  of  the  snail  t 
His  eyes,  at  times,  curious  with  the  curiosity  of  emotion,  sought 
to  pierce  to  the  bottom  of  that  obscurity,  wherein  so  many 
abortive  efforts  were  agonizing  and  so  many  wearinesses  were 
struggling— families  devoured  by  society,  morals  tortured  by 
laws,  sores  gangrened  by  penalties,  indigences  gnawed  by  taxa- 
tion, intelligences  gone  to  wreck  in  the  engulfinent  of  ignorance, 
rafts  in  distress  covered  with  the  starving,  wars,  famines,  rat- 
tlings  in  the  throat,  cries,  disappearances.  He  felt  himself 
vaguely  seized  upon  by  this  poignant  and  universal  angnish. 
He  had  a  sight  of  all  this  spume  of  misfortune,  cast  over  the  som- 
bre human  pell-mell.  For  himself,  he  was  in  port,  as  he  looked 
at  the  shipwreck  all  around  him.  Once  in  a  while,  he  took  his 
disfigured  head  between  his  hands,  and  mused. 

What  madness  to  be  happy  I  How  one  dreams  1  Fancies 
came  upon  him.  Absurd  ideas  passed  across  his  brain.  Be- 
cause he  had  once  succored  a  chUd,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  like  to  aid  the  world.  The  mists  of  revery  obscured  at 
times  his  own  identity.  He  so  far  lost  the  sense  of  proportion, 
as  to  say:  "  What  can  one  do  for  these  poor  people? "  Some- 
times his  absorption  was  such,  that  he  said  it  aloud.  Ursus 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  steadily  at  him ;  and 
Gwynplaine  went  on :  "  Oh  t  if  I  were  powerful,  how  I  would 
help  the  wretched !  But  what  am  I?  An  atom.  What  can  I 
do?    Nothing." 

He  was  mistaken.  He  could  do  much  for  the  wretched.  He 
made  them  laugh. 

And,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  moke  any  one  laugh  is  to 
make  him  forget. 

What  a  benefactor  on  earth  is  a  distributor  of  forgetfbl- 
nessl 

XI. 

OWTNPLAlSfB  HAS  /TTSTIOE  OS  HIS   SIDK;    TIBSTrS  HAS  TBtTTH. 

A  PEtLOsoPHEB  is  a  spy.  .TJrsns,  observant  of  dreams,  stud- 
ied his  pupU.  Our  monologues  are  vaguely  reflected  on  onr 
browi,  as  is  distinctly  apparent  to  the  physiognomist.  This  is 
why  what  was  passing  in  Gwynplaine  did  not  escape  Ursus. 
One  day,  when  Gwynpltune  was  meditating,  Ursus,  pulling  him 
by  his  hooded  cape,  exclaimed : 

—  You  have  the  ur  of  a  star-gazer,  you  simpleton.  Take 
care ;  this  is  no  concern  of  yours.  You  have  only  one  thing 
to  do — ^to  love  Deo.  You  have  two  good  reasons  for  being 
happy :  The  one,  that  the  crowd  sees  your  muzzle ;  the  other. 


that  Dea  doesn't  see  it.  You  have  no  right  to  this  latter  good 
luck.  No  woman,  who  could  see  your  mouth,  wonU  tccett 
your  kiss.  And  tjie  very  mouth  that  makes  your  fortnne,  tl» 
face  that  brings  you  riches — ^they  are  not  your  own.  Ym 
were  never  bom  with  that  countenance.  You  borrowed  it  from 
the  grin,  which  lies  in  the  depths  of  the  infinite.  Yon  lun 
robbed  the  devil  of  his  mask.  You  ore  hideous;  becoiteit 
with  throwing  double-fives-  There  are  in  this  world,  wMii 
is  a  pretty  well-constructed  affair,  the  happy  by  right,  si 
the  happy  by  a  chance  hit.  You  are  happy  by  the  ^mtn 
hit.  You  are  in  a  cellar,  wherein  a  star  has  been  canght.  Va 
poor  star  is  yours.  Don't  try  to  get  out  of  your  cellar;  ml 
hold  on,  spider,  to  your  star !  You  have  got  the  mby,  TeiM, 
in  your  web.  Do  me  the  fevor  to  be  satisfied.  I  perceiTe  tk 
you  have  unquiet  dreams ;  that's  idiotic.  Listen;  I'm gmiigu 
talk  to  you  in  the  language  of  true  poetry.  Let  Dea  eat  kef- 
steaks  and  mutton-cutlets ;  in  six  months  she  will  be  as  stroig 
as  a  Turk ;  marry  her  right  off,  and  have  a  child,  two  childia. 
three  children,  a  long  string  of  children.  That's  what  1  all 
philosophy.  Besides,  one  is  happy,  which  is  no  nonseiK 
Having  little  ones,  that's  the  ticket.  Have  brats;  hisdk 
them,  wipe  their  noses,  put  them  to  bed,  smear  up  tbor  bco, 
and  wash  them  off  again ;  let  it  all  be  going  on  at  once  abous 
you;  if  they  laugh,  that's  well;  if  they  squall,  that's  bettn; 
to  cry  is  to  be  alive ;  look  at  them,  snoking  at  Eix  montk 
crawling  at  twelve,  walking  at  two  years,  growing  tall  «Jtf 
teen,  loving  at  twenty.  Whoever  has  these  delights,  has  eToy 
thing.  As  for  me,  I've  missed  them,  which  accounts  for  s; 
being  a  brute.  ThegoodGod,  whose  revelations  are  poems,  ii4 
whose  prophets  were  the  first  men-of-letters,  Rotated  to  eaett 
these,  Moses :  Multiply  !  That  is  the  text.  Multiply,  aiM! 
As  for  the  world,  it  is  what  it  is ;  it  has  no  need  of  yon  for  goii; 
along  badly.  Don't  trouble  yourself  concerning  it.  Doa't  t* 
cupy  yourself  with  what's  outside.  Leave  the  horizon  itat 
An  actor  is  made  to  be  looked  at,  not  to  be  looking.  An 
you  aware  of  what  there  is  outside  ? — ^the  happy  by  right  Too, 
I  tell  you  again,  you  are  of  the  happy  by  chance.  Yon  are  4i 
pickpocket  of  the  happiness,  whereof  they  are  the  proprietoii 
They  are  legitimate ;  you  are  an  intruder ;  you  live  in  coott- 
binage  with  luck.  What  would  you,  more  than  yon  haye!  So 
help  me  Shibboleth,  the  dirty  fellow  is  a  scoundrel  1  It'sBCue 
the  less  pleasant  to  multiply  one's  self  through  Dea;  hotssfi 
felicity  is  mnch  like  swindling.  Those  who  have  tiie  ^ 
things  down  here,  by  privilege  from  up  yonder,  don't  approwi* 
others  beneath  them  having  so  much  enjoyment.  If  theyssW 
you,  by  what  right  are  you  happy? — you  wouldn't  know  bo* 
to  answer.  Yon  have  no  patent;  they  have  one.  Jnp 
Allah,  Vishnu,  Sabaoth,  no  matter  who,  has  given  them  • 
visa  for  being  happy.  Have  a  fear  of  them.  Don't  mew 
with  them,  so  that  they  may  not  meddle  with  yoa  Do ;°° 
know,  wretched  one,  what  a  happy  one  by  right  is!  AtenB* 
being  is  it;  it  is  the  lord.  Ah  I  the  lord;  there's  one  who  m"^ 
have  intrigued  on  the  devil's  unknown  ground,  before  coW 
into  the  world,  in  order  to  enter  life  by  that  door !  Ho»  In™ 
it  must  have  been  for  him  to  be  bom  1  This  is  the  Mily  tm* 
he  ever  gave  himself.  But,  just  Heaven,  what  a  job  I  to  oMm 
from  Destiny,  that  blind  dolt,  that  she  should  make  yon,  ^  f* 
start,  from  lie  cradle,  the  master  of  men ;  to  corrupt  thatoffi* 
keeper,  so  that  she  gives  yon  the  best  place  in  the  theatni 
Read  tilie  memento,  that  is  in  the  hnt  that  I  have  put  on  the  R- 
tired  list ;  read  that  breviary  erf  my  wisdom ;  there  yon  w  * 
what  the  lord  is.  A  lord— 4t  is  one  who  has  every  thing,  «* 
is  every  thing.  A  lord  is  one  who  exists  at  an  elevatioB  vfS* 
his  own  proper  nature ;  one  who,  being  young,  has  tie  W'* 
of  old  age ;  being  old,  the  lucky  chances  of  youth;  w** 
the  respect  of  good  people ;  a  coward,  the  command  of  t» 
stout-hearted ;  doing  nothing,  the  fruits  of  labor;  ignorant,  tw 
diploma  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  siUy,  the  admiration  of  p«*! 
ugly,  the  smile  of  women;  Therates,  the  hehnet  of  Aobill*; » 
hare,  the  lion's  skin.    Don't  misunderstand  my  words.  I '"''' 
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say  that  a  lord  must  necessarily  be  ignorant,  cowardly,  ngly, 
Billy,  and  old ;  I  only  say  that  he  may  be  aU  this,  without  any 
harm  to  him  therefrom.  On  the  contrary.  The  lords  are  the 
prinoes.  The  King  of  England  is  only  a  lord,  the  first  lord  in 
the  lordly  estate.  This  is  all;  this  is  mnoh.  Kings  were  for- 
merly called  lords :  the  lord  of  Denmark,  the  lord  of  Ireland,  the 
lord  of  the  Ides.  The  lord  of  Norway  has  only  been  called  king 
daring  three  hundred  years.  Lucius,  the  first-known  King  of 
England,  was  termed  by  St.  TAlesphorns  my  Lord  Lweiu$.  The 
lords  are  peers,  that  is  to  say,  equals.  Of  whom  ?  Of  the  king. 
I  do  not  commit  the  blunder  of  confounding  the  lords  with  the 
Parliament.  The  popular  assembly,  which  the  Saxons,  before 
the  Conquest,  entitled  Wittenagemot,  was  entitled  J'arliamen- 
tum  by  the  Normans,  alter  the  Conquest.  Little  by  little,  the 
people  have  been  pushed  out  of  doors.  The  king's  writ  con- 
Toking  the  commons,  had  the  phrase,  ad  eoniilium  impenderi- 
dum ;  to-day  they  have  it,  ad  eontentiendum.  The  commons 
have  the  right  of  consenting.  To  say  "yes "  is  their  privilege. 
The  peers  can  say  "  no."  And  the  proof  is,  that  they  have  said 
it.  The  peers  can  cut  off  the  king's  head;  the  people  can't. 
The  axe-stroke  of  Charles  I.  is  an  encroachment — ^not  upon  the 
king,  but  npon  the  peers ;  and  the  gibbeting  of  Cromwell's  car- 
cass was  rightly  done.  The  lords  have  the  power — ^whyt — 
b«canse  they  have  the  wealth.  Who  is  there,  that  has  turned 
over  {he  leaves  of  the  Doomsday-Book  ?  It  is  the  proof  that 
tbe  lords  hold  possession  of  England ;  it  is  the  register  of  the 
snbjects'  goods  and  chattels,  made  np  under  "William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  it  is  in  charge  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
To  copy  any  thing  in  it,  yon  pay  four  half-pence  a  line.  It  is  a 
prond  record.  Do  you  know  that  I  was  once  domestic  physi- 
cian in  the  establishment  of  a  lord  who  was  named  Marmaduke, 
and  who  had  nine  hundred  thousand  French  francs  for  his  yearly 
revenue f  Get  yourself  out  of  that,  you  frightful  idiot!  Do 
yon  know  that,  with  nothing  but  the  rabbits  of  Earl  Lindsay's 
warrens,  all  the  rabble  of  the  Cinque  Ports  might  be  fed? 
Meddle  with  them,  therefore  1  All  is  well-ordered  there  1 
Every  poacher  ie  hung.  Just  for  two  long  downy  ears  that 
peeped  out  of  his  pouch,  I  have  seen  a  father  of  six  children 
hanging  from  the  gallows.  Such  is  lordship.  A  lord's  rabbit 
is  more  than  a  man  of  the  good  God.  Lords  there  are,  you 
Bconndrel ;  and  we  ought  to  find  it  good.  And  then,  if  we  find 
it  bad,  what  difference  does  that  make  to  them  ? — the  people 
making  objections  I .  Plautus  himself  couldn't  come  near  this, 
for  comic  effect.  A  philosopher  would  he  jesting,  if  he  coun- 
selled this  poor  devU  of  a  multitude  to  exclaim  against  the 
breadth  and  the  weight  of  the  lords.  As  well  make  the  cater- 
pillar raise  issue  on  the  elephant's  foot.  One  day,  I  saw  a  hip- 
popotamus tread  upon  a  molehill ;  he  crushed  it  all  in ;  he  was 
not  to  blame.  He  didn't  even  know — the  huge,  good-natured 
mastodon — ^that  there  were  moles.  My  dear  fellow,  among  the 
moles  that  are  crushed,  is  the  human  race.  Crushing  is  a  law. 
And  do  you  believe  that  the  mole  himself  does  not  crush  any 
thing!  He  is  the  mastodon  of  the  flesh-worm,  who  is  the  mas- 
todon of  the  animalcula.  But  don't  let  us  argue  it.  Carriages, 
my  boy,  exist.  The  lord  is  inside ;  the  people  are  under  the 
wheel;  the  wise  man  makes  room.  Step  aside,  and  let  pass. 
As  for  me,  I  like  lords,  and  I  keep  out  of  their  way.  I  have 
lived  with  one.  That's  enough  for  embellishing  my  recollec- 
tions. I  call  to  mind  his  country-seat,  as  a  glory  in  a  nimbus. 
My  dreams  are  of  the  past.  Nothing  more  admirable  than 
Marmaduke  Lodge,  for  vastness,  symmetrical  beauty,  rich  rev- 
enues, adornments,  and  accessories  of  the  edifice.  For  the  rest, 
the  houses,  mansions,  and  palaces  of  the  lords,  constitute  a  col- 
lection of  all  that  is  grand  and  magnificent  in  this  flourishing 
kingdom.  I  like  our  noblemen.  I  thank  them  for  being  opu- 
lent, powerful,  and  prosperous.  I,  who  am  clothed  in  dark- 
ness, see  with  interest  and  pleasure  this  specimen  of  celestial 
blue,  that  is  termed  a  lord.  You  entered  Marmaduke  Lodge 
by  an  extremely  spacious  court-yard,  which  formed  an  oblong 
divided  into  eight  squares,  enclosed  with  balustrades,  that  left 


on  every  side  a  wide,  open  road-way.  There  was,  in  the  mid- 
dle, a  superb  hexagonal  fountain,  with  two  basins,  covered  with 
a  dome  of  exquisite  workmanship,  open  at  Ihe  top,  and  sup- 
ported upon  six  columns.  It  was  there  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  a  learned  Frenchman,  the  Abb^  dn  Oros,  attached  to  the 
house  of  the  Jacobins  in  St.  James's  Street.  One  half  of  the 
library  of  Erpenius  was  at  Marmaduke  Lodge,  the  other  half 
being  in  the  Theolo^cal  Lecture-Boom  at  Cambridge.  There 
did  I  read  books,  as  I  sat  under  the  decorated  portal.  These 
things  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  seen  by  a  small  number  of 
curious  travellers.  Are  you  aware,  you  absurd  boy,  that  the 
Honorable  William  North,  who  is  Lord  Gray  of  BoUeston,  and 
who  sits  fourteenth  npon  the  barons'  bench,  has  more  tall 
forest-trees  on  his  hill-side,  than  you  have  hairs  upon  your 
horrible  head-piece?  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Norris  of 
Bicott,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  has  a 
square  doiyon-keep  two  hundred  feet  high,  bearing  this  device. 
Virtu*  ariete  fortior,  which  has  the  air  of  intending  to  say, 
Virtue  i»  ttronger  than  a  ram,  but  which  really  means,  you 
booby.  Courage  is  Uronger  than  a  war-maekinet  Yes,  I 
honor,  accept,  respect,  and  reverence  our  nobles.  It  is  the 
lords  who,  together  with  the  royal  m^'esty,  labor  to  secure  and 
preserve  national  advantages.  Their  consummate  wisdom 
shines  forth  in  difiScult  conjunctures.  The  precedence  over 
all — I  should  prefer  seeing  that  they  had  it  not.  They  have 
it  That  which  is  called  in  Germany  a  prince,  and  in  Spain  a 
grandee,  is  called  a  peer  In  England  and  in  France.  As  one 
might  have  been  justified  in  finding  this  world  sufficiently 
wretched,  God  perceived  where  the  shoe  pinched  it,  desired  to 
prove  that  He  knew  how  to  create  happy  folks,  and  made  lords, 
to  satisfy  philosophers.  This  bit  of  creation  corrects  tbe  other 
bit,  and  gets  the  good  God  out  of  the  scrape.  For  Him,  it  is 
a  decent  outlet  from  a  false  position.  The  great  are  great 
A  peer,  in  speaking  of  himself,  says  no».  A  peer  is  plural.  The 
king  terms  the  peers  eomanguinei  noetri. 

The  peers  have  made  a  host  of  wise  laws,  amongst  which 
is  the  one  that  condemns  a  man  to  death  who  cuts  down  a 
three-years'  old  poplar-tree.  Such  is  their  supremacy,  that  they 
have  a  language  of  their  own.  In  the  heraldic  style,  black, 
which  is  called  "  sable  "  for  the  mass  of  the  well-born,  is  termed 
"satum"  for  princes,  and  "diamond"  for  peers.  Diamond- 
powder,  starred  night,  is  the  black  of  the  fortunate.  And  even 
among  themselves  they  have  nice  distinctions,  these  mighty 
nobles.  A  baron  cannot  wash  with  a  viscount,  without  his  per- 
mission. Excellent  arrangements  these,  and  preservative  of  na- 
tions. How  fine  it  is  for  a  people  to  have  twenty-five  dukes, 
five  marquises,  seventy-six  earls,  nme  viscounts,  and  sixty-one 
barons,  which  makes  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  peers,  some 
of  whom  are  his  Grace  and  some  his  Lordship  1  After  this, 
what  if  there  be  some  rags  and  tatters  here  and  there?  All 
cannot  be  in  gold.  Bags,  so  be  it!  Is  not  tbe  purple  visible? 
The  one  compensates  for  the  other.  It  must  be  that  something 
should  be  constructed  out  of  something.  Well ;  yes,  there  are 
the  poor — a  pretty  job!  They  stifle  the  happiness  of  the 
potent.  Why,  zounds!  dur  lords  are  our  glory.  The  pack 
of  hounds  of  Charles  Mohun,  Baron  Mohun,  costs  as  much  of 
itself  as  the  Moorgate  Hospital  for  lepers,  and  as  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, founded  for  children  in  1553,  by  Edward  VI.  Thomas 
Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds,  spends  for  his  liveries  alone  five  thou- 
sand golden  guineas  a  year.  The  grandees  of  Spam  have  a  guar- 
dian, appointed  by  the  king,  who  keeps  them  from  ruining 
themselves.  That's  cowardly.  Our  lords,  ours,  Are  extravar 
gant  as  well  as  magnificent.  I  like  that.  Don't  let  us  rail,  as 
though  we  were  envious.  I  am  grateful  for  a  fair  vision  that 
passes.  I  have  not  the  light  itself;  but  I  have  its  reficction. 
"Beflected  upon  my  ulcer,"  you  will  say.  To  the  devil  with 
you !  I  am  a  Job,  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  Trimalcion. 
Oh!  the  lovely  planet,  radiant,  up  yonder!  It  is  something  to 
have  this  moonlight.  Suppress  the  lords !  That's  an  idea  that 
Orestes,  all  madman  that  he  was,  would  not  have  dared  to 
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sustain.  To  say  that  lords  are  nozious  or  nseless,  this  is  mnch 
the  same  as  saying  that  states  most  be  unsettled,  and  that  men 
are  not  made  to  live  like  flocks,  browsing  on  the  grass  and  bit- 
ten by  the  dog  I  The  meadow  is  sheared  by  the  sheep;  the 
sheep  is  sheared  by  the  shepherd.  What  more  equitable? 
For  one  shearer,  a  shearer  and  a  half.  As  for  me,  it's  all  the 
same ;  I'm  a  philosopher,  and  I  stick  on  to  life,  like  a  fly.  life 
is  only  a  temporary  lod^g.  When  I  think  that  Henry  Bowes 
Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  has  in  his  stables  twenty-four  gala- 
carriages,  some  of  which  have  harness  in  silver  and  some  in 
gold!  Good  heavens!  I  know  well  enough  that  everybody 
hasn't  twenty-four  gala  carriages ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  inveigh. 
Because  yon  were  cold,  one  night — ^lo  and  behold,  there's  no 
one  else  but  yon !  Others  also  are  cold  and  hungry.  Do  you 
know  that,  without  this  cold,  Dea  would  not  be  blind;  and 
that,  if  Dea  were  not  blind,  she  wouldn't  love  you  ?  Answer 
that,  booby !  And  then,  if  all  the  stragglers  were  complain- 
ing, what  a  joUy  hubbub  there  wonld  be!  SUence — ^that's  the 
rule.  I  am  convinced  that  the  good  God  orders  the  doomed  to 
hold  their  peace,  without  which  it  wonld  be  the  good  God 
who  wonld  be  doomed  to  hear  a  never-ending  cry.  The  bliss 
of  Olympus  is  in  proportion  to  the  silence  of  Cocytus.  There- 
fore, hold  your  tongues,  O  people !  I  myself  do  better ;  I  ap- 
prove and  I  admire.  Just  now  I  enumerated  the  lords;  but 
two  archbishops  and  four-and-twenty  bishops  must  be  added. 
In  truth,  I  am  quite  touched  when  I  think  of  them.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  at  the  tithe-gatherer's  of  the  reverend  Dean 
of  Baphoe — which  dean  was  a  part  of  the  lordship  and  of  the 
Church — a  vast  corn-stack  of  the  finest  wheat,  collected  from 
the  peasants  round  about,  and  which  the  dean  had  not  taken 
tiie  trouble  to  have  threshed.  This  left  him  time  for  praying  to 
God.  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Marmaduke,  my  master,  was 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland  and  High  Seneschal  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Knaresborough,  in  the  county  of  York?  Do  you 
know  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain — which  is  an  appointment 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Ancaster — puts  the 
king's  robes  on  him  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  re- 
ceives for  his  pains  forty  ells  of  crimson  velvet,  besides  the  bed 
on  which  the  king  has  slept ;  and  that  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  is  his  deputy?  I  should  like  to  see  yon  make  a  stand 
against  this — that  the  oldest  viscount  of  England  is  the  Sire 
Bobert  Brent,  created  viscount  by  Henry  V.  All  the  lords' 
titles  indicate  a  sovereignty  over  an  estate,  Earl  Rivers  ex- 
cepted, whose  title  is  his  family  name.  How  admirable  is  their 
right  to  tax  others,  and  to  levy,  for  instance,  as  at  this  present 
moment,  four  shillings  on  the  pound  sterling  of  income,  which 
is  just  continued  for  a  year,  and  all  those  fine  imposts  on 
distilled  spirits,  on  the  excise  of  wine  and  beer,  on  tonnage 
and  poundage,  on  cider,  perry,  mum,  malt,  and  prepared  bar- 
ley, and  on  coal  and  a  hundred  other  similar  articles  I  Let's 
reverence  what  is.  The  clergy  itself  is  dependent  on  the  lords. 
The  Bishop  of  Kan  is  the  subject  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
lords  have  special  wUd  beasts,  that  they  put  into  their  armo- 
rial bearings.  As  God  has  not  made  enough  of  them,  they 
invent  others.  They  have  created  the  heraldic  »anglier  which 
is  as  mnch  above  a  wild  boar,  as  a  boai-  is  above  a  pig,  and  a 
nobleman  above  a  priest.  They  have  created  the  griffin,  which 
is  an  eagle  among  lions  and  a  lion  among  eagles,  and  which  in- 
timidates the  lions  by  his  wings  and  the  eagles  by  his  mane. 
They  have  the  wyvem,  the  unicorn,  the  salamander,  the  gor- 
gon,  the  Tarascon  crocodile,  the  dragon,  the  hippogriff.  All 
this,  terrifying  for  us,  is  for  them  decoration  and  finery.  They 
have  a  menagerie  that  is  called  the  blazon,  and  in  which  un- 
known monsters  roar.  No  forest  comparable  to  their  pride,  for 
the  stnpendousness  of  its  prodigies.  Their  vanity  is  Ml  of 
phantoms,  stalking  about  therein  as  in  the  sublimity  of  night, 
armed,  hehneted,  cuirassed,  spurred,  the  staff  of  empire  in 
hand,  and  saying,  with  grave  voice:  "We  are  the  ancestors  1" 
The  beetles  devour  the  roots,  and  the  panoplies  devour  the  peo- 
ple.   Why  not?    Are  we  going  to  alter  the  laws!    LordsMp 


forms  part  of  their  order.  Do  yon  know  that  there  is  a 
duke  in  Scotland  who  gallops  thirty  leagues,  without  gomg  off 
his  own  ground  t  Do  yon  Imow  that  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  an  income  of  a  million  of  French  francs !  Do 
yon  know  that  his  MtyeBty  has  for  his  civil  list  seven  handled 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  without  reckoning  ooimtry- 
seats,  forests,  domains,  fie&,  tenancies,  freeholds,  prebends, 
tithes  and  rents,  confiscations  and  fines,  which  exceed  a  mimoii 
sterling  ?    They  who  are  not  content  are  hard  to  please. 

—  Tea,  murmured  Gwynplaine,  thoughtfully;  it  is  from  the 
hell  of  the  poor  that  the  paradise  of  the  rich  is  made. 

xn. 

TTBSnS  THB  POST  OABBIBS  AWAT  TTBSm  THK  PmLOSOPHm. 

Thkit  Dea  came  in ;  he  looked  at  her,  and  saw  her  (»lj. 
Thus  is  it  with  love.  One  may  be  invaded  and  beset  at  a  oer- 
t(un  moment,  by  any  thoughts  whatsoever;  in  cornea  the 
woman  whom  one  loves,  and  abruptly  puts  to  fiight  all  that  is 
not  her  own  presence,  with  never  a  notion  thirii  she  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  effacing  a  world  within  us. 

Let  us  make  one  point  here.  In  Ohaot  Conquertd,  one 
word,  monitro,  addressed  to  Gwynplaine,  was  offendve  to  Dei. 
Sometimes,  with  the  little  Spanish  that  all  the  world  knew 
then,  she  took  the  slight  liberty  of  substituting  quidro,  which 
signifies,  I  will  have  it  so.  Ursns  tolerated,  not  without  some 
impatience,  these  changes  in  the  text.  He  would  freel;  have 
said  to  Dea,  as  in  our  day  MoSssard  to  Tissot :  "  Yon  are  want- 
ing in  respect  for  the  ripertoire." 

"  The  man  who  laughs."  Such  was  the  form  that  Gw^n- 
plaine's  celebrity  had  taken.  His  name,  Gwynplaine,  shnoet 
unknown,  had  disappeared  under  this  nickname,  as  his  face  tin- 
der the  laugh.    His  popularity,  like  his  visage,  was  a  masL 

His  name,  however,  might  be  read  upon  a  large  bill  placard- 
ed in  front  of  the  Green-Box,  which  gave  to  the  crowd  the  fol- 
lowing compilation,  due  to  Ursus  : 

"  Here  may  be  seen  Gwynplaine,  abandoned  at  ten  yean  of 
age,  on  the  night  of  the  291^1  of  January,  1690,  by  the  villanoos 
Comprachicos,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Portland,  grown  up  from  a 
boy,  and  now  called 

'the  man  who  laughs.'" 

The  existence  of  these  mountebanks  wafe  an  existence  of 
lepers  in  a  lazar-house,  and  of  the  blissful  in  an  Atlantis.  It 
was,  day  by  day,  an  abrupt  change  from  an  alien  show  of  the 
most  blustering  sort,  to  abstraction  the  most  complete.  Ever; 
evening,  they  made  their  exit  fix>m  this  world.  It  was  as  though 
the  dead  took  flieir  departure,  under  engagement  to  be  born 
again  next  day.  The  actor  is  a  revolving  light-house— qipear- 
anoe,  then  disappearance ;  and  he  only  lives  for  the  public,  as 
a  phantom  and  a  glimmer  in  this  life  of  rotatory  fiashes. 

To  the  plot  of  open  ground  succeeded  monastic  sednaion. 
So  soon  as  the  performance  was  over,  while  the  spectators  veK 
disentangling  themselves,  and  while  the  crowd's  hurrah  of  satis- 
faction was  losing  itself  in  the  divergences  of  the  streets,  the 
Green-Box  drew  up  its  panel,  as  a  fortress  its  drawbridge ;  anil 
communication  with  the  human  race  was  cut  off.  On  one  aide, 
the  nniverse ;  on  the  other,  this  booth ;  and  in  this  booth  there 
were  liberty,  dear  conscience,  courage,  devotedness,  innocence, 
happiness,  love — all  the  constellations. 

Blindness,  seeing,  and  deformity,  beloved,  were  seated  at 
each  other's  side,  hand  pressing  hand,  forehead  touching  fore- 
head ;  though  delirious,  they  whispered  low. 

The  middle  compartment  served  two  purposes:  for  tiie 
public,  a  theatre — for  the  actors,  a  dining-room. 

Ursus,  always  on  the  alert  for  a  comparison,  profited  by  this 
diversity  of  uses,  to  liken  the  central  compartment  of  the  Green- 
Box  to  the  arradash  of  an  Abyssinian  hut 

Ursus  counted  the  receipts ;  then  they  supped.  For  lore, 
every  thing  Is  idealized ;  and  for  lovers  to  eat  and  drink  to- 
gether gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  sweet  and  furtive  oommio(^inga, 
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that  make  a  moathful  become  a  kiss.  They  drink  ale  or  wine 
out  of  the  same  glass,  as  they  might  drink  dew  oat  of  the  same 
lily.  Two  souls,  in  a  love-feast,  have  the  same  grace  as  two 
birds.  Gwynplaine  helped  Dea,  cut  np  her  morsels,  poured  out 
for  her  what  she  drank,  drew  too  near  her. 

—  Ham  I  said  Ursus ;  and  he  averted  his  mnttering,  which 
ended,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  smile. 

The  wolf,  under  the  table,  was  eating  his  sapper,  inattentive 
to  whatever  was  not  bone. 

Vinos  and  Ubi  shared  the  repast,  bat  were  rather  in  the 
way.  These  two  vagabonds,  half-savage  and  still  scared,  spoke 
their  own  jargon  together. 

At  last  Dea  reentered  the  women's  quarters  with  Fibi  and 
Vinos.  Ursns  went  to  chain  up  Homo  under  the  Green-Box ; 
and  Gwynplaine  looked  after  the  horses,  the  lover  becoming  a 
groom,  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  or  one 
of  Oharlemagne's  paladins.  At  midnight,  all  were  asleep, 
except  the  wolf,  who,  under  a  strong  sense  of  his  responsibility, 
kept  one  eye  open. 

The  next  day  at  dawn,  they  met  again,  and  breakfasted  to- 
gether, generally  on  ham  and  tea — tea,  in  England,  dates  from 
1678.  Then  Dea,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom,  and  by 
advice  of  TJrsos,  who  thought  her  delicate,  went  to  sleep  again 
for  some  hours,  while  Gwynplaine  and  Ursus  were  occupied 
with  all  the  Uttle  details,  within  and  without,  that  are  required 
In  wandering  life. 

It  was  seldom  that  Gwynplaine  strolled  about  outside  of  the 
Green-Bos,  unless  on  onfrequented  roads  and  in  solitary  spots. 
In  towns,  he  only  went  out  at  night,  hidden  by  a  broad  slouched 
hat,  so  as  not  to  make  his  face  familiar  in  the  street. 

He  was  only  to  be  seen,  with  uncovered  visage,  on  the 


Fnrthermore,  the  Green-Box  had  not  much  frequented  the 
towns.  Gwynplaine,  at  twenty-four,  had  hardly  seen  one  larger 
than  the  Oinqae  Ports.  Still,  his  renown  went  on  increasing. 
It  began  to  overtop  the  populace,  and  it  mounted  higher  up. 
Among  the  amateurs  of  foreign  wonders,  and  the  runners  after 
cariosities  and  prodigies,  it  was  known  that  an  extraordinary 
nissk  was  in  existence  somewhere,  in  a  wandering  condition  of 
Hfe,  now  here,  now  there.  He  was  talked  about  and  searched 
for,  and  "  Where  is  he?  "was  asked  concerning  him.  "The 
Man  Who  Laughs "  was  becoming  decidedly  famous.  A  cer- 
ttun  lustre  was  reflected,  from  him,  upon  G1mo%  Conqutred. 

To  such  extent  that,  one  day,  XTrsus,  ambitions,  exclaimed : 

—  We  must  go  to  London. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  N07XL. 
BT  THI  AUTHOR  Or  "TOB  BACHELOR  OT  THX  ALBANT." 

IT  was  jnst  as  Miss  Evelyn  had  foreseen.  The  attach^,  or  what- 
ever he  was  whom  Alexander  foimd  in  the  anteroom  of  the  British 
legation,  shook  his  head  when  Alexander  requested  an  interview  with 
the  chief,  and  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  quite  impossible.  But  the 
young  lawyer  being  firm,  the  subordinate  begged  to  know  his  business, 
Md  said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  took  Alexander's  card, 
•nd  after  a  short  absence  returned,  and  said  that  the  minister  would 
l«e  him  presently  for  a  few  moments. 

One  of  the  rules  Mr.  Alexander  observed  through  the  whole  of  his 
profesBional  life  was,  never  to  transact  business  with  subordinates 
«hen  the  superior  powers  were  accessible,  and  he  always  acknowledged 
Umself  indebted  to  Miss  Evelyn  for  the  lesson. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  the  presence  of  the  bland  and  courteous  gen- 
tleman who  at  that  period  represented  the  English  Government  at  the 
court  of  Savoy,  and  had  stated  in  whose  behalf  he  was  acting,  than  be 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  quick  ministerial  eye  recognized  the 
bondle  of  papers  in  liis  hand,  and  he  saw  also,  through  all  the  ease  and 
politeness  of  the  ^plomatist's  manner,  that  he  devoutly,  wished  the 
documents,  if  not  the  bearer  also,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  Po. 


He  was  evidently  painfully  familiar  with  that  bundle,  though  his 
horror  manifested  itself  only  in  the  air  and  attitude  of  calm  resignation 
with  which,  folding  his  hands  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
he  prepared  for  the  dreaded  and  inevitable  discussion.  Alexander 
could  see  also  that  his  youth  did  not  escape  the  educated  eye  of  the 
minister ;  he  fancied  there  was  an  expression  in  it  as  if  he  thought  Mr. 
Evelyn  would  have  shown  more  sagacity  in  choosing  an  instrument  of 
maturer  years. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Mr.  Eglamour  observe  that  his  youthful 
countryman  placed  the  bulk  of  the  papers  aside,  and  that  he  obviously 
meant  only  to  torture  him  with  a  lelect  few,  than  his  features  grew  a 
Uttle  brighter ;  and  when  he  found  that  Alexander  was  not  even  going 
to  inflict  these  upon  him  in  detail,  but  confined  himself  to  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  application  founded  on  them,  referring  to  them  only 
to  elucidate  and  support  his  case,  his  manner  was  altered  altogether, 
and  he  began  not  only  to  listen  with  attention,  but  with  a  lively  satis- 
faction, visible  both  in  his  posture  and  his  countenance. 

Even  before  Alexander  had  said  all  he  had  to  say,  Mr.  Eglamour 
interrupted  him  with  animation,  and,  smiling,  said : 

"  I  will  frankly  tell  you  sir,  never  in  all  my  life  did  I  receive  a 
gentleman  on  oSScial  business  more  unwillingly  than  I  received  you 
to-day  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  with  equal  truth,  that  I  am  as  grateful 
to  you  now  as  if  you  had  intentionally  done  me  a  most  important 
service." 

Alexander  blushed  and  bowed.  The  minister  rose  from  his  chidr, 
advanced  cordially  toward  his  visitor,  and  briskly  resumed : 

"  The  fact  is,  that  although  Mr.  Evelyn  has  been  brin^g  this 
matter  before  me  every  year,  for  the  last  three,  I  never  understood 
it  till  now.  There  is  no  worthier  man  in  existence,  or  a  man  for  whom 
I  entertain  a  sincerer  respect,  but  for  the  transaction  of  business, — 
oh  I  Probably  my  alarm  at  the  sight  of  these  papers  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  your  notice.  It  was  well-founded,  believe  me.  I  think 
I  see  our  venerable  friend  fumbling  them  over  at  that  table,  without 
regard  to  chronological  order,  or  order  of  any  kind,  insisting  on  reading 
every  line,  important  or  not,  and  either  without  one  clear  idea  of  the 
upshot  of  his  application,  or  without  the  power  of  conveying  it ;  but 
he  would  still  go  on,  and  go  backward  and  forward,  puzzling  both  me 
and  himself  until  st  last  he  would  gather  them  all  up  again,  and  escape 
into  a  burst  of  eloquent  generalities  on  the  cause  of  the  Waldenses 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world.  Really,  what  I  have 
suffered  in  this  way  in  the  interests  of  the  Vaudois  is  hardly  to  be 
matched  by  the  persecutions  of  that  gallant  people  themselves. 
Now,  thanks  to  you,  sir,  my  nuutyrdom  is  at  an  end  ;  I  see  my  way 
distinctly,  and  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  the  matter 
without  any  further  (Ufficulty.  Is  this  your  first  diplomatic  trans- 
action ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  which  indeed  the  young  man's 
heightened  complexion  rendered  unnecessary,  the  minister  added : 

"  The  oddest  thing  about  Mr.  Evelyn  is  this :  thou^  so  hopelessly 
embarrassed  and  prolix  in  conversation,  on  paper  he  is  just  the  reverse 
when  he  writes  to  me,  as  he  sometimes  does  on  other  subjects — ^by- 
the-by,  his  letters  are  always  in  a  female  hand — they  are  concise  and 
perspicuous ;  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  my  correspondent  is  the 
same  person." 

A  natural  solution  of  the  envoy's  difficulty  immediately  occurred 
to  Alexander,  who,  his  business  having  now  been  so  happily  concluded, 
bundled  np  his  documents  almost  with  as  much  agitation  as  Mr, 
Evelyn,  and  was  making  his  bow,  when  the  great  man  took  his  hand 
with  cordiality,  and  said  he  was  extremely  glad  to  have  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  sir,"  sold  Alexander,  smiling, "  I  got  a  hint 
to  transact  this  little  oflair  with  yourself  alone." 

"  Ha  1 "  cried  the  minister,  laughing,  "  you  were  warned  against 
the  Chancery.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Alexander,  I  would  sometimes  will- 
ingly give  a  good  deal  to  keep  an  affair  out  of  Chancery  myself.  Are 
you  in  the  pubUo  service? " 

Alexander  mentioned  his  profession,  and  the  minister,  having  re- 
quested to  have  his  address  in  London,  shook  him  again  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

As  he  was  going  down-stairs,  he  heard  a  bell  tinkle,  and  before  he 
was  out  of  the  house  the  same  attach^  was  at  his  heels  to  say  that 
his  chief  would  thank  him  to  step  back  again  for  a  moment 

"  Do  you  make  any  stay  in  Turin  ?  " 

"  A  very  short  one ;  I  am  going  into  the  Valleys." 
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month  of  Hay,  not  a  hundred  wet  blankets,  or  thdr  equinknt,  b 
the  mantle  of  Dean  Close,  could  bare  made  La  Tour  a  doll  place  « 
the  present  occasion.  Old  and  young  were  equally  bent  upon  festh. 
ity,  and  there  was  a  vigor  about  all  the  arrangements  and  prdini- 
naries  which  was  after  Alexander's  own  heart  Often  has  he  bees 
heard  to  say,  recalling  this  passage  of  his  young  days,  that  he  new 
in  all  his  life  went  through  so  much  hard  work,  as  far  as  hii  Ian 
were  concerned,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  during  the  three  or  four 
days  which  he  passed  with  the  Vaudois.  Prodigious  walking  to  ezplne 
the  valleys  and  viut  all  the  spots  saored  to  the  memories  of  lieroet 
and  martyrs;  then  dancing  on  the  same  scale  until  jocund  d>; 
stood  tip-toe  on  the  top  of  Monte  Viso ;  much,  no  doubt,  for  the  hagmc 
of  his  country,  but  quite  as  much,  perliaps,  to  prove  himself  worili; 
of  his  friends  at  Orta  and  Turin.  For  the  feasting  and  junkedig  it 
required  the  prowess  of  Hercules,  when  he  ate  Admetus  out  of  hooit 
and  home. 

Fredrika  Bremer  has,  in  one  of  her  works,  given  such  a  lirdf  ic- 
count  of  a  Vaudois  wedding,  that  one  could  almost  &ncy  she  had  taka 
it  from  Alexander's  reminiscences.  On  the  ere  of  the  ceremonj,  die 
bride  gave  her  parting  feast  to  her  young  friends,  and  what  a  jonil 
feast  it  was  I  What  dancing,  what  laughing,  how  the  joke  went 
round  1 

"  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wUes, 

Kods  and  becks  and  wreathU  smiles, 

Such  as  bang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  lie  In  dlmpla  sleek, 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  deridies. 

And  Laofhter  holding  both  his  sides." 

The  bottle  went  round  as  freely  among  the  graybeards  as  if  Uie 
Galilean  miracle  had  been  repeated,  and  every  mountain-rill  had  b«ei 
changed  into  sparkling  AstL  The  oldest  Barbes,  as  the  paston  of 
the  valleys  are  called,  drank  and  chirped  like  grasshoppers,  snd  Alex- 
ander had  double  duty  to  do,  now  pledging  the  merry  ministers,  noi 
treading  a  measure  with  every  pretty  Protestant  in  her  ton,  ud 
thrice  over  with  the  lusty  lass  whom  to-morrow  he  was  to  give  anj 
in  holy  wedlock.  What  a  popular  fellow  he  was  before  the  night  tu 
half  spent !  and  perhaps  it  was  not  arranged  and  settled  in  every  cor- 
ner, wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together,  among  seniors  is 
well  as  juniors,  that  he  was  Miss  Evelyn's  accepted  swain.  Bot  se- 
rious matters  are  not  settled  in  so  easy  a  way  as  they  settle  them  od 
such  occasions,  and  even  graybeards  are  sometimes  a  little  oat  wheo 
they  prophesy. 

Wonderful  it  was  that  any  force  was  left  for  the  great  dt;  itsdl^ 
which  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  revels.  It  begin  with 
the  procession  to  the  bride's  house,  consisting  of  the  bridegroom,  > 
comely  farmer  of  Angrogna,  accompanied  by  his  kindred  of  die  nme 
valley,  and  Alexander  in  the  character  of  his  godfather. 

Alexander  in  his  gayest  apparel,  some  articles  of  which  he  htd 
taken  care  to  provide  at  Turin,  led  the  way,  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
according  to  immemorial  usage. 

It  was  the  part  of  the  maiden's  father  to  atTeot  surprise  at  the  fiai, 
and  to  demand  what  his  visitors  wanted. 

"  To  beg  one  of  your  daughters  in  wedlock  for  my  fair  godson," 
replied  Alexander,  with  all  the  gravity  he  could  muster. 

Never  was  an  old  swain  so  flattered ;  he  goes  in,  and  soon  reep- 
pears,  leading  one  of  his  daughters  by  the  hand. 

"  Is  this  the  one  your  godson  fancies  ?  " 

"  This  maiden,"  answers  the  sponsor,  "  would  be  sure  to  make  him 
happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  but,  sir,  she  is  not  his  choice." 

On  this  the  sire  withdraws  with  the  rejected,  looking  much  oft 
down  at  her  fate. 

Then  a  second  lass  is  produced. 

"  Is  this  the  young  man's  desire  ?  " 

"  She  is  charming,  too ;  bnt  it  is  not  she  who  has  won  my  godson'^ 
hearts" 

Upon  which  the  second  retired  likewise,  bnt  looking  more  indig- 
nant than  sad,  for  such  was  her  cue. 

On  the  present  occasion  this  pleasant  litany  was  four  times  re- 
peated, for,  though  the  father  had  only  two  daughters,  he  had  bor- 
rowed a  pair  of  buxom  nieces  to  protract  the  fun,  as  the  custom 
exacted,  one  which,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  was  obserred 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  possibly  at  the  marriage  of  Guu 
itself. 

At  length  the  master  of  the  house  came  forth  witii  the  tn» 
maid. 


"  Host  opportune  t  It  is  the  very  excursion  I  was  about  to  suggest 
You  have  represented  Hr.  Evelyn  so  ably,  that  perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  be  my  proxy  in  a  littie  affhir  which  I  find  myself  unable 
to  attend  to  in  person." 

"  I  could  not  undertake  to  represent  you,  sir,"  replied  Alexander, 
modestiy,  "  with  any  thing  like  the  same  confidence,  if,  indeed,  with- 
out actual  presumption." 

"  You  are  far  better  qualified,"  said  the  minister,  laughing,  "  for 
the  duty  in  question  than  I  have  been,  alas  I  for  some  dozen  years — 
eheufugace*.  I  want  a  representative  at  a  rural  wedding — ^to  dance 
vrith  the  bride,  make  a  littie  speech  to  her  on  my  part ;  and,  by  Jove ! 
Ur.  Alexander,  I  should  not  wonder  if  to  kiss  her  will  not  prove  to  be 
one  of  your  duties.  I  see  by  your  eye  you  accept  my  commission. 
You  will  really  confer  a  great  &vor  on  me,  and  believe  me  I  should 
not  ask  it  if  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  wedding  festivities,  which  will 
give  you  an  opportuiuty  of  witnessing  the  curious  hymeneal  customs 
of  the  country,  will  help  to  make  a  day  or  two  pass  agreeably  among 
those  simple  people. 

Alexander  returned  a  graceful  and  pleasant  answer,  and  went 
away  highly  pleased  with  the  minister,  and  probably  not  a  littie  with 
himself. 

In  the  evening  his  credentials  were  sent  to  him  at  his  hotel,  with  a 
box  containing  a  present  for  the  bride ;  and  the  following  evening,  as 
the  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Cottian  -Alps, 
the  enterprising  yonng,  lawyer  jumped  out  of  his  caldehe  at  the  Bear, 
in  the  littie  town  of  La  Tour. 


CHAPTEE  H.— DOINGS  IN  THB  YALLETS. 

It  was  at  Torre  the  ceremony  was  to  come  off  at  which  Alexander 
was  to  act  as  proxy  for  the  English  minister;  he  found  the  whole 
village  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  active  preparation  for  Qiofete.  It 
took  a  very  short  time  to  make  a  friend  of  the  Evelyns,  and  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Eglamour,  acquunted  with  the  leading  mral 
notabilities ;  he  was  charmed  with  their  simple  maimers  and  hospital- 
ity, and  they  were  soon  charmed  with  him  in  turn.  As  Mr.  Eglamour 
was  very  popular,  his  absence  was  felt  at  first  as  a  considerable  disap- 
pointment, but  the  maidens,  at  least,  soon  plucked  up  th^  spirits 
when  they  saw  the  handsome  young  man  who  had  come  in  his  place. 
As  Alexander  walked  through  the  little  village,  conducted  by  the 
pastor,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter,  many  a  bright  eye  peeped  at  him 
from  behind  a  shutter,  many  a  virgin,  merry  and  wise,  who  trimmed 
the  lamp  of  primitive  Christianity  in  these  famous  mountains,  panted 
for  the  dance  in  which  he  might  possibly  fall  to  her  lot  as  a  partner, 
and  marvelled  had  the  Church  of  England  many  such  comely  sons. 
Alexander  amply  justified  all  the  interest  he  excited ;  his  fine  person 
was  of  that  robust  build  which  a  hardy  peasantry  knows  best  how  to 
appreciate :  a  more  clastic  step  never  trod  hill  or  dale,  and  his  coun- 
tenance, as  if  it  had  been  given  him  to  shine  on  glad  occasions, 
bloomed  and  flashed  with  youth,  health,  intelligence,  and  gal- 
lantry. 

No  wonder  he  was  complimented  on  all  sides  and  at  every  step  he 
took,  often  in  the  patois,  which  spared  his  modesty  the  blushes  with 
which  he  would  have  heard  himself  commended,  but  more  fHquentiy 
still  with  the  silent  flattery  of  which  he  was  probably  not  entirely  un- 
conscious. 

How  admirably  piety  and  mirth  would  dwell  together  in  this 
worid,  if  only  miserable  men  would  permit  their  union!  Juno's 
swans  were  not  better  paired,  or  more  naturally  harmonious.  Of  all 
things  that  are  strange  and  tmnatural,  a  sour  and  bleak  religion 
ought  to  be  the  strangest,  for  in  truth  a  dark  light,  a  troubled  peace, 
or  a  dismal  joy,  is  no  greater  paradox.  No  such  monster,  at  least  in 
those  days,  infested  the  Protestant  villages,  and  if  it  had,  such  a 
knight  as  Alexander,  armed  from  top  to  toe  in  a  panoply  of  good- 
humor,  would  soon  have  put  it  to  flight.  Though  not  a  Scotchman, 
he  knew  something  of  devout  austerities ;  though  not  a  Low  Church- 
man, he  had  some  knowledge  of  Evangelical  spleen ;  here  for  the  first 
tim$  he  saw  godliness  and  gayety  reigning  together  over  a  whole 
community,  and  of  all  the  evidences  that  the  poor  Vaudois  were 
indeed  the  inheritors  of  the  pure  and  undefiled  apostolic  times,  this 
was  the  one  which  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him. 

Not  forty  Tartufles,  however,  with  the  same  power  of  Mawworm, 
not  the  concentrated  spirit  of  Exeter  Hall  itself,  collected  in  the 
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"Tea,  yes,  she  is  the  right  one;  she  is  the  girl  for  my  god- 
son." 

"  Good,  I  give  her  to  yon  irith  honor  and  fair  repute.  Que  voui  la 
praena  de  tort.'" 

Then  did  Alexander  receive  her  plump  rosy  hand,  which  he  ought 
forthwith  to  have  placed  in  the  brid^room's  to  be  devoutly  kissed, 
instead  of  doing  wliich  he  audaciously  took  the  first-fruits  himself,  an 
innovation  in  the  ceremonial  to  which  neither  the  bride  herself,  nor 
any  one  on  her  part,  objected. 

Daring  this  preliminary  service,  the  bride  wore  her  ordinary  duly 
dress,  such  as  she  wore  hay-making,  or  picking  mulberry-leaves,  but 
presently  she  came  forth  from  her  bower  in  fiiU  nuptial  trim,  which 
was  the  purest  white,  the  gift  of  the  minister,  with  a  garland  on  her 
brows  of  the  freshest  flowers  of  the  valleys.  Her  hands  were  full  of 
bunches  of  roses  to  distribute  among  the  young  men,  and  Alexander's 
was  big  as  a  rose-bush. 

The  ceremony  in  the  church  ensued,  after  which  took  place  the 
homeward  procession  back  to  the  bride's  abode,  stopping  at  all  the 
barriira,  as  they  are  called,  or  at  every  farm-house  on  the  road,  the 
good-wife  appearing  at  every  door,  with  the  air  of  expecting  no  such 
comers,  but  praying  them  to  step  in  notwithstanding,  when,  by  the 
merest  accident,  the  table  was  found  groaning  and  creaking  under  all 
sorts  of  rural  dainties.  When  Alexander  could  do  no  more  himself,  it 
rejoiced  him  to  see  how  fast  others  disposed  of  the  good  things,  not 
only  eating  and  drinking  their  fill,  but  stuffing  their  pockets  witii  fruit 
and  oonfecticmary — a  proceeding  he  ought  to  have  imitated,  to  be  in 
the  fashion  of  the  valleys. 

And  of  this  he  was  not  left  in  ignoranoe,  for  feeling  some  pressure 
behind  him  at  the  last  of  the  hospitable  barriirm,  he  turned  quickly 
round,  and  discovered  a  strikingly-handsome  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
thnisting  a  handful  of  over-ripe  peaches  and  figs  into  his  coat-pocket, 
his  &oe  radiaot  with  archness  and  glee. 

Alexander  no  less  playfully  arrested  his  arm,  and  asked  him  his 
name. 

"  Henri  Amaad,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Amaud  t "  cried  Alexander ;  "  what !  are  you  Miss  Evelyn's 
young  friend,  of  Bobbio  f  If  so,  I  have  twenty  loves  for  you  from 
her.  But  she  never  told  me  you  were  capable  of  playing  me  such  a 
prank." 

"  We  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  at  a  wedding,"  aaid  Amaud,  with 
little  of  foreign  accent ;  indeed  not  only  his  voice,  but  his  features  and 
complexion,  were  much  more  English  than  Italian. 

"Are  your  parents  here?  "  asked  Alexander,  forgetting  what  Hiss 
Erdyn  liad  told  him  on  that  point 

The  boy  looked  np  at  him  with  a  sorrowful  smile,  and  the  pastor 
of  Torre,  who  was  standing  by,  answered  for  him. 

"  He  is  an  orphan,"  he  said,  caressing  with  his  hand  the  boy's 
^ossy  black  hair ;  "  if  a  child  can  be  called  an  orphan  who  has  God 
for  his  father  and  his  mother." 

He  then  informed  Alexander  that  little  Amaud  was  bom  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  although  his  parents  were  natives  of  these  valleys ; 
tbey  died  after  their  return  to  them,  when  their  son  was  very  young, 
tnd,  at  their  death,  he  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  care  of  the  aged 
minister  of  Bobbio,  his  grand-uncle,  by  whom  he  had  been  carefully 
and  lovingly  brought  up. 

"  I  have  got  a  letter  for  the  pastor  of  Bobbio,"  said  Alexander ; 
"  I  am  going  there  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  are  you  ?  "  cried  Henri.  "  Then  Til  go  back  with  you,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  famous  places,  and  my  goats,  and  the  books  Kiss 
Evelyn  gave  me  with  her  name  in  them,  and  the  waterfalls — oh,  if  we 
only  had  one  good  right-down  pouring  wet  day  to  make  them  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  sometimes  are ! " 

"  Perhaps  the  rain  would  not  be  quite  so  agreeable  to  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, with  a  long  walk  before  him,"  said  the  pastor. 

"  Rain  is  coming,  and  over-much  of  it,"  said  another  of  the  by- 
standers, shaking  his  head,  and  pointing  to  a  mass  of  dark  clouds  be- 
ginning to  gather  over  the  hills ;  "  it  may  improve  the  waterfalls,  but 
it  won't  mend  our  roads,  which  are  rough  enough  at  the  best." 

"  Oh,"  cried  little  Amaud,  grasping  Alexander's  hand,  as  if  to  hold 
him  fast  to  his  engagement,  "  yon  won't  mind  a  shower,  will  you  ? — ^it 
will  only  be  a  shower,  and,  as  to  the  roads,  they  are  a  great  deal  nicer 
than  the  stupid  smooth  ones  down  in  the  plun ;  there  is  only  a  stream 
to  be  jumped  here  and  there ;  and  I'll  show  yon  the  great  jump  Miss 
Evelyn  took  one  day  last  summer." 
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CHAMELEONS  AlH)  THEIR  WATS. 


To  Alfred  Brehm,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  liv- 
ing, and  the  pride  of  Germany  in  his  peculiar  walk,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  oddly  mysterious  family  of 
chameleons,  concerning  which,  so  many  quaint  histories  and  legends 
have  been  written  since  the  earliest  days.  When  Aristotle,  deriving 
the  full  name  from  two  Greek  words,  called  them  "  little  lions,"  they 
were  regarded  as  infinitely  more  formidable  than  we  find  them  to  be 
now;  and  age  after  age  had  contributed  its  fiction,  until,  when  the  re- 
cent  researches  of  positive  science  began,  the  chmndton  was  considered 
a  very  remarkable  creature  indeed.  Some  of  this  romantic  hiiitory 
has,  in  our  day,  been  dispelled,  but  still  the  little  animal  is  an  object 
of  great  interest,  and  Brehm  discourses  about  it  with  the  warmth  of 
an  amateur  particularly  attached  to  his  subject. 

Dr.  Brehm  had  received  a  number  of  chameleons  from  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  the  noted  African  traveller,  who  is  at  this  mcHnent 
again  sojourning  in  the  depths  of  that  continent  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  scientific  classification  of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
upper  White  Nile  region,  aa  Von  HeugUn  has  done  of  its  animals. 
"  In  compliance  with  my  directions,"  says  Dr.  Brehm,  "  the  chame- 
leons were  sent  on  as  express  freight  in  boxes  perforated  with  air- 
holes, and  provided  with  perpendiciUar  rods  and  palm-tree  twigs 
inside,  for  the  little  things  to  perch  and  play  on  during  the  jour- 
ney. 

"For  most  reptiles  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
shipped.  During  their  free  life,  they  are  often  so  situated  that  they 
have  to  go  fasting  for  weeks  and  even  for  months,  and  their  endurance 
in  tliis  respect  is  remarkable.  Abstinence  from  food  for  some  weeks 
usually  does  them  no  harm ;  whereas,  if  food  be  put  into  the  boxes 
with  them  it  is  iigurious,  from  the  fact  that  it  decays,  thereby  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  poisoning  the  animals. 

"  Our  delicate  little  chameleons  were  only  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
thdr  travelling-prison,  but  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rude  treatment  they  had  undei^ne  at  the  hands  of  their 
first  captors.  Many  dead  chameleons  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
and,  out  of  the  'eighty-five  good,  biting  chameleons'  which  Dr. 
SohweinAirth  shipped,  only  thirty  could  kiU  when  they  arrived.  All 
appeared  in  the  same  mooming  garb,  for,  instead  of  the  beautiful 
grass-green  hue  from  which  the  clearer  or  darker  longitudinal  stripes, 
blotches,  and  dots,  start  out  in  such  pleasing  contrast,  when  in  health, 
thdr  skin  exhibited  a  dull  uniform  straw  color,  without  any  distinct 
separation  of  tints  or  any  livelier  shading.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  animals  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  exhausted  with  hun- 
ger and  thirst 

"  The  first  tlung  in  order,  therefore,  was  to  procure  them  all  the 
eiyoyments  that  the  earthly  existence  of  a  chameleon  requires.  The 
cases  we  had  prepared  for  them  were  adorned  with  green  branches ; 
honey  was  brought  to  entice  the  flies  near  than;  weevils  were  collect- 
ed to  funush  forth  a  luxurious  repast,  and  the  Oriental  strangers 
were,  one  after  the  other,  carefully  deposited  in  their  new  homes. 

"  The  result  did  not  equal  our  expectations.  There  was  something 
amiss — that  was  clear  I  It  is  trae  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  eyes  glanced 
at  this  fly  or  that  grab,  but  the  sharp  arrow  they  carried  in  their 
mouths — that  lightning  tongue  of  theirs — which,  I  wdl  knew  they 
could  dart  out  so  unerringly,  remained  quiet  in  its  sheath.  Suppose 
that  we  were  to  moisten  the  parched  and  crumpled  skin  of  our  new 
gnests  with  water,  would  that  restore  their  vigor  and  activity  ?  Let 
us  try  it  t  A  hose  was  turned  in  the  required  direction  and  the  stop- 
cock opened,  so  that  an  artificial  shower  gently  fell  on  the  exhausted 
chameleons.  What  a  transformation  I  The  first  shower  after  a  long 
drought ;  the  first  cupful  of  water  to  the  wayfarer  dying  of  thirst  ^ 
not  more  magical  in  its  effect  I  Every  drop  that  fell  upon  their  dry, 
leathery-looUng  skin  gave  it  fresh  life. 

"  But  the  littie  fellows  not  only  ei^'oyed  this  bath  on  the  surfiice 
of  their  bodies ;  they  eagerly  extended  their  long  tongues  and  licked 
up  the  falling  drops ;  and  as  more  and  more  collected  on  the  leaves, 
they  pressed  their  parched  lips  to  the  latter  and  regularly  sucked  the 
moisture  with  hearty  good-will,  taking  a  fresh  leaf  as  fast  as  one  was 
drained. 

"  At  length,  all  were  refreshed,  and  had  drunk  their  fill,  and  now  the 
crawling  grubs  and  buzzing  flies  greedily  swarming  around  the  honey, 
began  to  excite  their  interest.    Their  bodies,  which  had  been  as  dry 
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u  withered  leaves,  were  now  rounded  olT;  their  withered  legs  lutd 
caught  up  fresh  strength  and  dctivity ;  their  dead,  dull  eyes  were  once 
more  quick  and  bright,  and  intelligence  and  energy  agun  began  to 
work  in  those  tiny  brains.  Up  and  down  the  twigs  they  clambered, 
squabbling  with  each  other  for  the  best  place,  with  ludicrous  snap- 
pings  and  grimaces,  turning  their  long  flexible  tails  around  each  other 
when  room  was  hicking,  and  spying  out  every  hole  and  comer  above 
and  around  with  their  curious  eyes,  that  work  completely  independent 
of  each  other.  Dozens  of  these  eyes  would  be  riveted  intenUy  upon 
one  and  the  same  prey,  and  the  fly  that  had  escaped  the  marksman- 
ship of  one  of  their  tongues,  was  sure  to  fall  to  the  second,  the  third, 
the  tenth,  or  some  of  them,  before  it  could  get  away.  Whole  plates 
«f  grubs  were  emptied  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  renewed  repast  was  dis- 
posed of  before  we,  willing  waiters  as  we  were,  could  manage  to  keep 
up  the  supply. 

"  Next  day  the  same  scene  was  renewed.    The  contents  of  a  laige 


near  Alexandria,  but  never  in  the  wastes  on  both  sides  of  the  vaUei 
of  the  Nile,  although  the  vegetation  is  neariy  the  same  in  these  re- 
gion g,  and  a  sort  of  thyme,  which  is  their  favorite  plant,  grows  in  ow 
place  as  well  as  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  upon  certain  kinds  of 
plants  that  they  depend ;  they  must  seek  regions  where  it  dther  runs 
sometimes,  or  so  heavy  a  dew  falls  every  ni^t  that  thdr  tongues  cu 
be  moistened  and  refreshed,  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Where  they  can  live,  they  are  by  no  means  few  in  number,  but  ire 
not  so  easily  detected  as  some  may  think.  Thdr  color  hamxniiet  ao 
perfectly  with  the  green  of  the  branch  to  which  they  cling,  that  it  i< 
their  best  protection,  and,  narrow  as  their  intelligence  is,  it  goei  fu 
enough  to  teach  them  that  this  protection  is  greatly  aided  by  thorn- 
maining  absolutely  motionless.  '  A  chameleon  seen  is  a  chundeot 
lost,'  for  the  little  reptile  has  no  weapon  with  which  to  defend  him. 
self  against  hostile  attacks.  He  does  indeed  open  his  mouth  vet; 
wide  at  the  individual  who  approaches  him,  and  by  whom  he  perceiTci 
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scoop  brought  in  by  a  gardener,  and  completely  filled  with  cabbage- 
worms,  were  buried  in  their  hungry  stomachs  within  twenty-four  hours. 
A  pound  of  grubs  lasted  scarcely  a  week,  although  the  utmost  possi- 
ble economy  was  used  with  this  very  expensive  kind  of  feed,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  entice  flies  to  the  neighborhood  instead.  At 
last,  however,  my  little  wards,  insatiable  as  they  seemed  when  they 
arrived,  began  to  be  satisfied,  and  commenced  a  more  regular  and  cir- 
cumspect life. 

"  The  observation  that  even  chameleons  are  tormented  with  thirst, 
'  and  that,  while  they  do  not  forget  their  food,  they  defer  eating  until 
the  other  want  is  satisfied,  completely  clears  up,  to  my  mind,  a  ques- 
tion that  had  always  puzzled  me  before,  viz.,  the  inexplicable  pecu- 
liarity of  the  range  of  territory  occupied  by  these  animals.  Pre- 
viously, I  had  not  been  able  to  comprdiend  why  they  are  found  only 
on  the  southenmiost  coasts  of  Europe,  in  the  south  of  Andalusia,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  hence  are  frequently  seen  in  the  desert 


that  he  is  discovered ;  looks  very  ugly,  and  even  tries  to  bite;  but 
what  is  all  that  against  a  hungry  bird  of  prey,  an  enterprising  r&ren, 
hombill,  or  stork  ?  If  the  weak  teeth  of  the  creature  cannot  wound 
the  delicate  skin  of  a  man,  how  could  they  make  any  impression  on 
such  enemies  as  these  1 

"  Unmolested,  the  chameleon  acts,  when  at  liberty,  very  much  u  it 
does  when  a  prisoner.  It  moves  very  littie,  and,  indeed,  not  it  iHi 
excepting  by  necessity.  Clin^ng  securely  to  one  or  more  twigs  by 
means  of  its  claw-like  feet  and  prehensile  tail,  it  awaits  its  prey  vitb  t 
patience  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  a  mute  immobility,  tiiat  migbt 
well  be  imitated  by  holiday  sportsmen  and  fishing  amateurs.  It  k- 
mains  petrified  in  tiie  same  spot  for  hours  together,  as  though  it  ««<* 
of  iron  cast  in  a  mould ;  but  its  large  eyes,  which  are  covered  in  to 
the  dunensions  of  a  very  small  gleaming  speck  with  hard  lids,  are  u- 
cessantiy  turning  in  all  directions  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  passing 
prey.    One  of  these  eyes  looks  forward  and  downward,  the  other  up- 
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mrd  and  backward ;  this  one  rerolveg  to  the  right,  and  that  one  to 
left;  now  both  are  scrutinizing  one  and  the  8ame  field  of  vinon,  and 
den,  in  the  next  moment  agun,  each  is  doing  its  own  work  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  A  small  grasshopper  goes  wliirring  \tj,  or  a 
£j  buzzes  in  the  ndghborhood,  and  alights  on  some  adjacent  leaf  or 
twig.  One  rolling  eye  notes  the  fact,  and  the  brain  informs  the  other 
of  it;  then,  in  a  twinkling,  both  are  riveted  on  the  same  object  It  is 
near  enoagh,  only  five  inches  from  the  end  of  the  chameleon's  snout, 
but,  were  it  as  much  as  six  or  seven  inches  distant,  the  tongue-arrow 
of  this  soperlatively-skilAil  marksman  would  reach  it.  Now  he  opens 
his  month  slowly  and  carefully,  just  far  enoagh  to  let  the  extremity  of 
bis  Oaci^  cylindrical  tongue  be  seen,  and  out  leaps  the  wonderful 
mechanism  with  almost  unerring  cert^ty,  and,  literally,  as  swift  as  an 
arrow,  and  the  next  moment  the  captured  booty  is  in  his  mouth.  If 
the  post  he  has  chosen  turns  out  to  be  a  fruitM  one,  the  animal  does 
not  move  from  it  a  hair's  breadth ;  but  if  it  has  recently  yielded  him 
little  or  nothing,  he  will  even  undertake  the  pursuit  of  game.  He  will 
do  this,  in  any  case,  when  a  caterpillar,  a  young  beetle,  or  some  such 
insect,  is  in  view,  for  he  knows  that  these,  unlike  flies,  grasshoppers, 
and  butterflies,  instead  of  moving  about  at  random,  have  a  regular, 
steady,  settled  course,  from  which  they  never  deviate,  and  that  they 
must  be  followed  in  the  same  manner.  And  now  it  is  that  our  preda- 
tory marksman  displays  the  most  surprising  ag^ity  and  suppleness, 
and  all  the  tricks  of  climbing,  and  all  the  capacities  of  his  separate 
limbs,  come  into  play.  Kot  only  are  his  clawed  feet  called  into  ser- 
vice, but  his  flexible  tail  must,  also,  do  good  work.  Not  unfrequently 
the  chameleon  bangs  dangling  by  the  latter,  and  tries  to  straighten 
and  stretch  himself  out  as  much  as  he  can,  so  as  to  gun  a  point  or 
two  more  in  space  if  possible. 

"  The  sight  of  a  hunt  Uke  this  is  truly  amusing,  when  it  is  under- 
taken in  pursuit  of  casual  game,  at  a  time  when  the  chameleon  has 
been  on  short  allowance.  A  slow,  creeping  caterpillar  is  easily  cap- 
tured, but  a  restless  fly  is  another  aShir  altogether.  There  it  dts, 
cosily  sunning  itself,  and  making  its  toilet  with  one  of  its  forelegs,  just 
ont  of  reach,  on  some  leaf  or  twig,  without  any  movement  or  sign  to 
indicate  that  it  is  going  to  change  its  position.  For  a  long  time  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  destroyer  is  fixed  upon  it,  as  though  he  could  not 
forego  the  hope  that  his  prey  will  fall  into  his  power  without  any  spe- 
cial exertion  on  his  part,  but  the  fly  does  not  move  from  the  spot,  and, 
perhaps,  would  stay  there  long  enough  to  be  captured,  if  the  attempt 
were  made.  Carefully  the  hunter  puts  one  foot  before  the  other,  and 
now  be  steals  along,  noiselessly,  inch  by  inch,  his  gaze  still  sharply 
turned  upon  the  aim  in  view ;  his  jaws  are  just  beginning  to  gape — 
when  oir  goes  the  fly  with  a  buzz  of  derision,  and  the  chameleon 
crouches  there,  open-mouthed,  staring  after  it  Another  depredator 
would  probably  give  up  the  idea  of  any  dispute ;  but  our  chameleon 
has  not  only  perseverance,  but  a  boundless  patience  that  nothing  can 
tire  out  He  will  therefore,  undismayed,  go  after  the  very  same  prey, 
however  disheartening  and  wearisome  he  may  probably  find  it,  after 
having  got  sight  of  it,  and  crept  near  it  again,  to  be  once  more  foiled, 
and  left  his  trouble  for  his  pains, 

"  Reptiles,  as  a  rule,  live  harmoniously  together,  and  this  peculiarity 
arises  naturally  from  the  limited  intelligence  of  this  class  of  animals. 
But,  when  several  chameleons  are  kept  together  in  one  place,  there  is 
quite  enough  discord  and  quarrelling.  The  possession  of  a  com- 
fortable place  within  easy  thooUng  distance  of  the  feed-box  may  suf- 
fice to  awaken  the  envy  of  some  less  fortunate  captive,  and  lead  to 
threatening  demonstrations,  and,  at  last,  to  direct  attacks ;  but  the 
affiur  becomes  much  more  serious  when  the  feeling  that  we  call  Uxe 
intervenes.  During  the  pairing  season  the  males  and  possibly  the  fe- 
nules,  also,  bite  quite  furiously,  without,  however,  doing  each  other 
any  considerable  harm. 

"  Upon  the  occasion  of  such  conflicts,  as,  indeed,  at  any  time  when 
they  are  excited,  the  changing  colors  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  sud  and  written  are  best  seen  on  these  strange  animals,  because 
they  then  succeed  each  other  most  rapidly.  Generally,  a  false  impres- 
sion is  entertained  of  this  phenomenon,  since  people  think  that  it 
takes  place  without  any  direct  or  special  cause.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
These  variations  of  hue  arise  unmistakably  from  nervous  excitement, 
whether  the  latter  be  the  result  of  external  causes  or  internal  agita- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  hues  and  marks  on  a  chameleon  in  good 
health  and  condition,  one  can  say,  in  general,  no  more  than  that  the 
green  background  of  its  surface  is  ornamented  with  clearer  or  darker 
longitadinal  stripes  and  irregular  spots  of  very  difiierent  shadings,  and 


that  these  are  seen  sometimes  brighter  and  sometimes  duller  in  hue. 
The  entire  surface  oocasiunally  passes  gradually  into  a  dark  gray,  ap- 
pearing thus  when  the  animal  is  asleep  or  mentally  inactive,  and  then 
assuming  a  livelier  look,  and,  at  last,  exhibiting  the  most  vari^^ted 
tints  when  the  creature  is  agun  aroused  and  excited.  The  grayish 
yellow,  or  leathery  color,  that  I  noticed  in  the  chameleons  when  they 
arrived  in  their  exhausted  condition,  always  indicates  ill-humor  or 
sickness ;  whereas  very  lij^t  colors,  on  the  other  hand,  betoken  the 
highest  excitement — that  which  accompanies  pairing-time,  for  instance. 
Light  and  obscurity,  warmth  and  cold,  exert  a  decided  influence  over 
these  variations,  because  they  awaken  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of 
the  animal  However,  the  color  does  not  change  in  the  same  way  in 
every  individual,  so  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  nile  in  reference  to 
it  A  light-colored  stripe  running  from  the  chin  along  the  belly, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  legs,  retuns  its  hue  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  chameleons  during  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  climate.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  securing  for  them  the 
first  condition  of  their  health — to  wit,  an  equable  warm  temperature 
— there  is  the  interesting  care  of  providing  them  with  a  sufficiency  of 
suitable  food.  Orubs  are  and  always  will  be  only  a  make-shift ;  the 
real  hankering  of  the  chameleon  is  for  insects  on  the  wing,  and  among 
these  they  prefer  flies  of  all  kinds. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  autumn  days  is  the  beginning  of  the 
chameleon's  ill-humor  and  discomfort  He  ceases  to  take  food, 
shrinks  in  bulk,  and  visibly  declines. 

"  Chameleons  may  be  kept  to  best  advantage  in  hot-houses,  the 
equable  moist  temperature  of  which  helps  them  to  live  through  a  long 
period  of  fasting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  over  winter  in  an  orcUnary  room." 


ON    THE    mVOLUNTABY    MOVEMENTS    OF 
ANIMALS. 

By  Pbof.  Fostbb,  or  UinYKBSiTT  Ooixbob,  Lokdoh. 


m. 

BSATmes  or  TBS  beabt. 

AT  the  last  lectnre  fve  were  occupied  with  the  discnssion 
of  certain  involuntary  moTements  of  animals,  hronght 
about  by  the  agency  of  material  not  strictly  muscular  in  na- 
ture. To-day,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  involun- 
tary movement  of  an  undeniably  muscular  character.  Yon 
will,  I  think,  at  once  grant  me,  that  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  an 
involuntary  movement.  We  are  conscious  that  our  hearts  heat 
without  any  effort  of  our  own ;  not  only  the  existence,  but  even 
the  rate  and  character  of  the  pulsations,  are  beyond  us ;  our 
hearts  beat  fast  or  slow  regardless  altogether  of  our  wills.  Not 
only  has  the  will  no  part  or  lot  in  causing  the  heart  to  beat,  the 
rhythmic  pulsation  of  that  important  organ  is  independent,  as 
far  as  its  mere  existence  and  continuance  are  concerned,  of  the 
whole  central  nervons  system. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  might  remind  yon  that  the  heart  of  the 
chick  may  be  seen  to  beat  'so  early  as  the  second  or  third  day 
of  incubation,  while  as  yet  the  whole  nervons  system  is  an  un- 
formed, almost  shapeless  thing,  not  even  a  rough  sketch  of  what 
it  is  to  be. 

But  we  have  more  palpable  evidence  before  us  here.  This 
tortoise,  as  far  as  its  nervous  system  is  concerned,  might  be 
spoken  of  as  perfectly  dead.  You  see  that  it  is  wholly  motion- 
less. It  has  not  stirred  a  limb  since  I  placed  it  on  the  table  in 
the  forenoon ;  and  were  I  to  bring  to  bear  upon  its  nerves  the 
strongest  battery  possessed  by  this  institution  I  should  not  be 
able  to  elicit  a  single  muscular  contraction.  Nevertheless,  its 
heart  is  quite  alive.  You  see  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  long 
straw  lever  which  I  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  it  is 
beating  with  wellnigh  the  same  strength  and  the  same  regular- 
ity as  if  its  whole  nervous  system  were  present  in  the  fall 
swing  of  work.  This  other  straw  lever  is  moved  in  like  man- 
ner, by  the  heart  of  a  tortoise  removed  altogether  out  of  the 
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body,  left  lying  by  itself  in  a  little  bi>«in ;  and  yon  see  that 
ita  stroke  is  steady,  large,  and  continued.  Both  hearts  will  con- 
tinue to  beat  thronghont  the  lecture,  and  might  if  left  alone  be 
fonnd  beating  here  to-morrow. 

The  question  I  have  to  put  forward  for  your  consideration, 
is,  why  does  the  heart  beat  thus!  What  is  it  which  makes 
and  keeps  up  the  beat  ? 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  conld  not  thus  exhibit  to  yon  the 
isolated  beating  heart  of  a  bird  or  of  a  mammal.  But  we 
must  not,  therefore,  infer  that  the  hearts  of  these  creatures  do 
not  beat  from  the  same  cause  as  do  those  of  a  tortoise  or  a  frog. 

It  is  a  simple  question  of  rate  of  expenditure.  The  lives 
of  the  hearts  of  warm-blooded  beings,  like  the  lives  of  their 
whole  bodies,  are  fast  and  energetic  lives.  The  heart,  like  other 
parts  of  the  body,  lives  on  the  nutriment  material  brought  to 
it  by  the  blood,  which  is  forever  streaming  through  its  tissue ; 
and  the  heart  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  found  to  use  up  in 
a  very  few  minutes  the  nourishment  brought  to  it  at  any  mo- 
ment by  the  blood.  It  lives  up  to  its  physiological  income ; 
and  hence  whenever  the  blood-current  is  shut  off  it  soon  fails 
for  want  of  food  and  ceases  to  beat. 

The  cold-blooded  tortoise,  on  the  contrary,  lives  far  below  its 
income ;  it  keeps  nntritions  material  borrowed  from  blood  stored 
up  somewhere  in  its  fibres. 

The  whole  body  of  the  animal  to  which  this  heart  belonged 
had  been  living  aU  the  winter  on  the  capital  of  nourishment 
accumulated  in  its  tissues  out  of  the  summer's  feeding.  A 
moiety  of  that  capital  was  invested  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart. 
On  that  investment  it  can  now  fall  back,  and  that  is  why  you 
see  it  beating  now. 

If  you  supply  a  warm-blooded  heart  with  such  a  current 
of  nutritious  blood  through  its  smaller  blood-vessels  as  will 
bathe  aU  its  fibres  with  new  rich  material,  yon  can  keep  it 
beating  too.  And,  were  it  not  for  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  the  matter,  I  might,  with  the  help  of  a  pump,  some  tubing, 
and  a  supply  of  blood,  be  showing  you  a  sheep's  heart  beating 
instead  of  a  tortoise's. 

We  may  rest  content  that  in  all  beating  hearts  the  mech- 
anism is  the  same;  that  they  all  beat  for  the  same  funda- 
mental reasons,  and  if  we  take  the  cold-blooded  heart  as  our 
lesson,  it  is  because  in  it  the  wheels  of  life  drag  heavily  and 
move  slowly,  giving  us  better  hope  of  catching  some  glimpse 
of  the  wheels  within  wheels,  and  of  learning  how  it  is  they 
move. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  question — How  is  it  that  this  lone 
tortoise-heart  thus  continues  to  beat? 

The  heart  as  we  know  is  a  muscle,  its  beat  is  a  contraction, 
and  remembering  the  dictum  which  I  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  lecture,  touching  contractions  and  stimuli  (for  had 
I  wrapped  the  tiny  frog's  muscle  which  I  then  used  round  a 
tube,  and  used  an  intermittent  current  stimulus,  I  might  have 
made  it  beat  like  a  heart),  the  question  comes  to  us,  where  is 
the  stimulus  which  comes  and  goes,  which  acts  and  ceases  to 
act,  which  acting  brings  forth  a  beat,  and,  ceasing  to  act,  lets 
come  a  pause  ? 

As  we  watch  a  heart  beating  within  a  living  body,  and 
note  how  the  welling  up  of  blood  into  each  cavity  is  regularly 
followed  by  a  grasping  contraction,  which  empties  the  cavity 
and  ushers  in  a  pause,  it  comes  natural  to  us  to  suppose  that 
the  blood  is  the  stimulus  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

When  the  blood,  we  might  say,  touches  the  delicate  sensi- 
tive lining  of  auricle  or  ventricle,  the  heart  feels  the  touch  and 
^ves  a  throb.  At  each  beat  the  cavity  is  emptied  of  its  blood, 
the  stimulus  is  removed,  and  so  the  muscular  walls  fall  into  rest. 
With  the  new  stream  of  blood  there  comes  a  fresh  beat ;  and 
so  on. 

We  might  farther  say,  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  which 
pours  into  each  cavity,  in  the  interval  of  rest,  is  much  more  than 
is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  a  stimulus ;  a  mere  touch  would  be 
quite  enough.      For  instance,  the  few  scant  drops  of  blood 


which  ebb  and  Aoyr  around  and  in  this  tortoise-heart,  migtt  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  make  it  beat. 

AU  this  is  plausible  enough ;  but  it  is  whoUy  put  aside  by 
one  simple  fact.  If  I  were  to  wash  this  heart  free  from  ereij 
drop  of  blood,  clean  it  of  every  red  corpuscle,  it  would  still  con- 
tinue to  beat  if  placed  in  a  suitable  medium.  But  it  may  be 
said,  it  is  not,  so  to  speak,  the  bloodness  of  blood,  which  makes 
blood  a  stimulus;  any  other  fluid  which  comes  and  goes,  wbicl 
touches  and  ceases  to  touch,  would  do  as  weU.  This  view,  too, 
is  found  wanting  when  tried.  If  I  tie  the  great  vessels  of  the 
heart  so  that  the  fluid  cannot  get  out  during  a  contraction, 
but  always  remains  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  tlie 
heart's  cavities,  or  lay  bare  aU  those  cavities  with  the  knife,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  emptied  at  the  contraction,  the  beatstil 
goes  on.  No  coming  and  going  of  blood  or  any  other  fluid  will 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  heart.  I  should  weary  yon  were  I  to 
discuss  in  detaU  the  numerous  other  hypotheses  of  like  charac- 
ter which  have  been  proposed.  I  say  boldly  and  dogmatically 
at  once,  that  in  none  of  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
heart's  existence,  can  we  find  any  thing  worthy  of  being  n- 
garded  as  a  stimulus,  which  comes  and  goes,  which  acts  and 
ceases  to  act,  and  therefore  of  being  put  forward  as  the  canse 
why  the  heart  beats  and  rests,  rests  and  beats  again. 

The  cause  of  heart-beat  is  somewhere  in  the  substance  of 
the  heart  itself  Having  gained  this  position,  we  are  natonJly 
led  to  the  question : 

Is  the  canse  of  the  beat,  the  spring  of  action,  difTosed  over 
the  whole  heart,  or  fixed  in  some  special  centre  or  centres! 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  go  to  the  frog's  heart,  wbicb, 
as  shown  by  this  diagram,  is  composed  of  two  auricles  abore, 
and  a  single  ventricle  below.  WiU  each  auricle  and  will  the 
one  ventricle  beat  by  itself  alone  ?  or  must  the  heart  be  whde 
and  entire!  or  wUl  any  littie  bit  of  it  continue,  for  a  while,  to 
pulsate  ! 

Experiments,  careAiUy  made  and  many  times  repeated,  hare 
led  to  the  following  results : 

If  the  heart  be  divided  crosswise,  so  as  to  separate  the  au- 
ricles from  the  ventricle,  the  auricles  wUl  continue  beating,  and 
the  ventricle  also. 

Not,  of  course,  with  the  same  force  and  frequency  as  before, 
and  no  longer  in  harmony.  StiU,  each  moiety  pulsates  dis- 
tincfly,  always  for  a  considerable,  often  for  a  very  long,  time. 
If  the  whole  heart  be  divided  lengthwise,  so  as  to  separate  it 
into  a  right  half  and  a  left  half,  each  half  continues  to  beat 

If  the  auricles,  separated  from  the  ventricle,  be  divided  from 
each  other,  each  division  wiU  continue  beating.  If  they  be 
quartered,  the  quarters  wiU  beat  Nay,  if  they  be  divided  into 
smaU  pieces,  each,  or,  at  all  events,  any,  piece  wiU  be  seen  to 
possess  at  least  some  amount  of  rhythmic  pulsation. 

If  the  separated  ventricle  be  divided  lengthwise,  each  lat- 
eral half  wiU  beat. 

But,  if  it  be  divided  crosswise,  while  the  top  half  may  beat 
stoutiy  and  well,  the  lower  half  wiU  not  beat  at  aU.  In  ftct,  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  you  may  draw  a  line  across  the  ventricle, 
a  little  and  only  a  little  below  its  top :  above  that  line,  almod 
any  part  wiU  beat ;  below  that  line,  there  is  no  spontaneous 
beat,  no  intrinsic  spring  of  action  at  all. 

These  are  fiftcts.  Can  we  in  any  way  account  for  them?  I* 
there  any  thing  in  the  structure  of  the  frog's  heart  to  eipW" 
why  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle  wiU  not  beat  of  itself  while 
other  parts  do  ? 

AUow  me  to  caU  your  attention  to  two  nerves  which  mn 
into  the  heart  on  its  hinder  aspect,  at  about  the  spot  where  the 
g[eat  veins  debouch  into  the  auricles.  They  are  the  only  nerres 
supplying  the  frog's  heart;  we  may  trace  them  running  along 
the  partition  between  the  two  aurides,  and  ending  in  two  knobs 
situate  near  the  valves  which  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the  venbi- 
cle  from  those  of  the  auricles.  So  far  there  is  nothing  veiy  p«- 
tionlar.  Every  muscle,  as  we  know,  has  its  nerve,  and  the  heart 
is  but  a  complex  musde.    Yet,  there  is  something  particnlar 
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abont  these  nerves;  and  in  this  way :  If  we  apply  the  stimnlns 
of  the  interrapted  galvanic  cnrrent  to  the  nerve  of  an  ordinary 
inoscle,  we  throw  the  muscle  into  more  or  less  violent  contrac- 
tions. But,  if  we  apply  the  same  interrupted  current  to  these 
nerves  of  the  heart,  we  do  not  make  it  contract,  we  do  not 
make  it  beat ;  on  the  contrary,  we  stop  its  beating.  This  dif- 
ference of  function  is  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  difference 
of  structure.  The  nerves  which  supply  ordinary  muscles  are 
composed  entirely  of  nerve-fibres.  You  may  trace  any  such 
nerve  right  down  to  its  junction  with  the  muscle-fibres,  and 
yon  may  meet  with  separation  and  division  of  nerve-fibres ; 
bnt  you  will  find  nothing  else  besides  fibres.  Ji,  however,  you 
attempt  to  trace  out  these  nerves  of  the  heart,  you  will  find 
strewn  among  the  nerve-fibres,  and  variously  connected  with 
them,  certain  small  organs  called  nervo-cells. 

These  are  little  rounded  masses  of  protoplasm,  often  shaped 
like  a  pear  or  a  balloon,  the  stalk  or  neck  being  oontannous  in 
most  cases  with  one  or  two  nerve-fibres  (generally  two).  Now, 
ail  the  results  hitherto  obtained  in  the  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system  go  to  show  that,  while  nerve-fibres  merely  con- 
duct, transmit,  or  propagate  nervous  impulses,  being  wholly 
destitute  of  any  power  to  originate  them,  nerve-cells,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  capacity  for  simple  conduction,  are  able  of  them- 
selves, out  of  their  own  inner  molecular  working,  either  to  ori- 
ginate wholly-new  impulses,  or  so  to  transform  impulses  which 
they  receive,  that  these  issue  from  the  cell  as  altogether  dif- 
ferent things  from  what  they  were  when  they  entered  it. 
Nerves  coinposed  of  nerve-fibre  only  can  never  make  a  muscle 
move,  save,  as  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  lecture, 
when  they  are  themselves  stirred  by  some  stimulus.  Nerve- 
cells,  on  th«  contrary,  may,  and  do,  give  out  stimuli,  set  going 
impulses,  though  every  thing  around  them  may  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  most  complete  equilibrium.  I  would  avail  myself  her« 
of  the  common  illustration  of  the  electric  wire  of  the  telegraph 
to  represciLt  the  nerve-fibres,  and  the  terminal  batteries  to  rep- 
resent the  nerve-cells,  were  I  not  anzions  to  avoid  giving  unin- 
tentional support  to  an  idea  all  too  frequent,  that  the  passage 
of  a  nervous  impulse  and  a  galvanic  current  are  fundamentally 
identical  processes. 

Taking,  then,  nerve-fibres  as,  so  to  speak,  mere  passive  in- 
struments, and  nerve-cells  as  active  centres,  the  importance  of 
these  nerve-cells  scattered  along  the  nerves  of  the  frog's  heart 
will  at  once  become  evident  to  you.  There  is  something  to  be 
learned,  too,  about  the  position  of  these  nerve-cells.  They  are 
found  clustered  round  the  two  nerves  as  they  join  the  heart. 

They  are  found  accompanying  tiie  nerves  as  they  jour- 
ney along  the  partition  between  the  auricles,  being  in  places 
scattered  singjy,  and  in  spots  gathered  together  into  little 
groups  called  ganglia.  The  two  terminal  knobs  of  which  I 
spoke  just  now  as  lying  at  the  top  of  the  ventricle  are  full  of 
these  nerve-cells — indeed,  are  ganglia.  From  these  knobs  nu- 
merous fine  nerve-fibres  descend  into  the  substance  of  the  ven- 
tricles; but  no  cells  accompany  them.  Below  the  line  of  the 
top  of  the  ventricle,  no  nerve-oeUs,  no  gan^a  whatever,  are  to 
be  found ;  above  that  line,  in  the  walls  of  the  auricle,  in  the 
middle  partition,  at  the  junction  of  the  great  veins  with  the 
auricle — in  all  these  places  they  are  abundant  and  obvious. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  you  that  this  structural  feature  of 
the  frog's  heart  tallies  remarkably  with  the  results  obtained 
touching  the  localization  of  the  power  of  spontaneous  beat 
Where  ncrve-ceUs,  where  ganglia  are  present  in  the  auricles,  in 
any  part  of  the  auricles,  in  the  whole  or  top  part  of  the  ven- 
tricles, there  the  spontaneous  beat  is  witnessed.  Where  ganglia 
are  absent — ^in  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle,  in  all  the  ven- 
tricle, in  fact,  except  its  top — there  the  spontaneous  beat  is  ab- 
sent too.  The  ventricle  severed  from  the  nerve-cells  which  re- 
side close  upon  its  valves  has  lost  all  power  to  give  or  keep  up 
of  itself  a  rhythmic  beat. 

We  infer,  therefore,  that  these  ganglia'  are  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  the  spontaneous  beat. 


BECAUSE. 

A  LOVS-BAU^iS. 

"DECAUSE  my  lady's  foot  hath  trod 
-*-^     Often  the  meadowy  lapse  between 
Her  lawn  and  yonder  lake,  the  sod 
Laughs  into  sunnier  emerald  sheen. 

Because  my  lady's  hand  hath  tnuned 
Her  reckless  rose-vines  how  to  grow, 

A  wealthier  crimson,  costlier  stained, 
Flatters  her  columned  portico. 

Because  my  lady's  garden  guessed 

Her  longings  through  the  April  hours. 

Its  barren  levels  have  confessed 
A  lovelier  vassalage  of  flowers. 

Because  my  lady's  goldrai  voice 

Is  caught  by  many  a  passing  breeze. 

It  seems  all  bird-land's  common  choice 
To  warble  in  her  stately  trees. 

Because  my  lady  keeps  by  night 

Long  trysts  within  her  spacious  park, 

Near  a  vague  fountain's  looming  white 
That  quivers  in  the  balmy  dark — 

Because  my  lady  does  not  scorn. 

But  here  her  priceless  love  hath  owned, 

I,  a  poor  singer,  lowly  bom. 

Am  as  a  sovereign  crowned  and  Aroned. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 

IF  mediocrity  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
season's  Exhibition,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  it  may  not 
be  denied  that  upholstery  makes  in  it  a  most  conspicuous  show. 
Costliness  and  splendor  in  framing  grow  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
as  though  the  canvas  were  a  mere  accessory  of  carving  and 
gilding — nor,  to  tell  truth,  would  it  always  be  unjust  to  give 
it  this  relative  position.  Nevertheless,  when  the  eye  desires  to 
be  pleased,  something  attractive  can  scarcely  be  wanting;  and 
80  the  reader  is  invited  to  a  alight  survey  of  the  best  adorn- 
ments of  the  Academy  walls,  rather  than  to  slashing  comments 
on  what  there  may  be  on  them  of  feeble  and  of  false. 

The  conspicuotis  absentees  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns ;  and,  with  respect  to  them,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  add  the  hope  that  they  ar«  filling  their  sketch-books  with 
ample  material  for  future  subjects,  and  their  minds  with  the 
conviction  that,  without  labor,  and  plenty  of  it,  there  can  bo 
no  genuine  and  permanent  success.  A  residence  abroad,  and  a 
study  of  the  great  Kuropean  galleries,  ought  to  be  mainly  of 
use  to  our  young  artists,  in  teaching  them  the  value  of  hard 
work.  The  old  masterpieces  of  punting,  that  remain  unrivalled 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  not  "thrown  ofi";  "  they 
were  the  results  of  combined  intelligence  and  toil.  The  haste 
to  be  rich  is  the  curse  of  the  day  in  the  artistic  walks  of  life,  as 
it  is  in  politics  and  trade. 

There  is  not  much  to  detain  you  in  the  Corridor.  Worthy 
of  notice,  however,  are  two  "  Etchings,"  Nos.  17  and  87,  by 
Henriette  Browne,  from  borrowed  Oriental  figure-subjects, 
which,  by-the-way,  illustrate  the  just-hinted  importance  of 
painstaking.  Herself  a  celebrity,  for  all  the  world  knows  her 
famous  group  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  nursing  a  sick  boy,  this 
Frenchwoman  has  not  thought  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  prao- 
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tise  her  hand  after  this  fashion,  and  to  copy  that  which  has 
charmed  her  in  another's  handiwork.  Her  own  fine  and  firm 
tench  cannot  hut  be  admired. — Mr.  Beard's  "Buning  Oats  and 
Dogs,"  No.  41,  can  hardly  be  passed  by ;  nor  will  any  one 
donbt  that,  as  the  title  conveys  a  grotesque  idea,  so  the  idea  is 
grotesquely  treated.  It  is  in  truth  a  thorough  down-pour,  with 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  a  storm,  and  the  living  missiles  of 
the  adage.  Mr.  Beard  has  treated  it  after  his  own  manner, 
showing  rare  familiarity  with  animal  life  and  pasmon,  and  no 
small  amount  of  carefbl  drawing.  The  one  prevalent  notion 
on  the  part  of  his  hapless  victims  seems  to  be,  that  the  act  of 
hurling  them,  from  void  space  down  to  earth,  is  to  be  resented 
upon  their  own  species  who  survive  the  fall,  and  there  is,  in 
consequence,  a  multitudinous  free  fight.  The  theme  is  unde- 
niably a  rude  one,  and  coarsely  rendered ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  al- 
most a  relief,  since  the  town  has  been  satiated  with  satin  gowns, 
and  cottage  interiors,  and  the  still  life  of  imported  consign- 
ments.— ^Mr.  Tait,  in  No.  61,  "Ru£3ed  Grouse,"  offers  a  more 
pleasant  insight  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  lower  creation. 
The  effect  is  droll,  if  you  torn  from  the  feline  and  canine  fury, 
in  the  one  case,  to  the  pretty  innocence  of  the  young  brood  in 
the  other. — There  is  much  merit  in  the  composition,  tone,  and 
coloring  of  No.  63,  "  One  Tune  more,  and  then  to  Bed,"  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Peele.  A  musical  genius,  looking  as  though  he  were  cut 
out  of  a  novel  by  Dickens,  is  playing  a  reed-pipe  to  a  wonder- 
ing boy' seated  on  his  knee.  All  is  good,  save  the  child's  right 
leg,  which  is  quite  out  of  drawing. — On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  door,  at  the  head  of  the  sUdrs,  and  immediately  over  No. 
100,  hangs  a  clever  little  bit  of  forest  scenery,  which  is  un- 
numbered and  unentitled,  but  which  will  catch  the  sympathetic 
eye. 

It  is  imposnble  not  to  be  arrested,  in  the  North  Boom,  by 
No.  109,  Mr.  Waterman's  "Lemuel  Gulliver  in  liliput,"  a 
curious  and  happy  illustration  of  the  littie  people  dealing  with 
their  monster.  Elaborated  with  an  infinity  of  detail,  it  is  yet 
effective  as  a  whole.  It  represents  Gulliver  as  he  was  tied  and 
bound  by  the  wondering  Liliputians,  when  discovered  in  a  state 
of  tipsy  drowsiness  upon  their  shores.  The  violent  contrast  of 
size,  that  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  subject,  and 
that  would  militate  agunst  pictorial  harmony,  is  avoided  by 
foreshortening  the  huge  recumbent  figure,  and  by  covering  it 
mainly  with  neutral  tints,  while  the  scores  and  scores  of  busy- 
bodies  around  are  flaunting  it  in  many  a  brilliant  hue.  So 
skilfully  indeed  is  the  invader  laid  oat,  that  you  might,  at  the 
first  glance,  almost  mistake  him  for  some  peculiar  geological 
formation.  Notable  instances  of  good  drawing  will  be  ob- 
served in  Mr.  Waterman's  delineation  of  the  innumerable  pig- 
mies ;  nor  is  a  sense  of  hnmor  wanting  in  their  incidental  bear- 
ings and  occupations  around  and  upon  the  prostrate  body. 
Thus,  a  bUl-stioker  is  pasting  np  a  play-biU  on  its  upturned 
foot,  as  it  were  on  a  widl ;  an  artist,  with  his  easel  before  him, 
is  sketching  the  same  foot,  as  it  were  some  shapeless  but  grand 
architectural  monument ;  mountebanks  are  tumbling  by  aid  of 
the  ropes  that  pin  Gulliver  down.  There  cannot  be  fewer  than 
a  hundred  figures  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance,  taking 
part  variously  and  vigorously  in  this  comic  imagining.  They 
are  commended  to  the  spectator's  prolonged  scrutiny,  and  Mr. 
Waterman  may  be  congratulated  on  a  successful  outbreak  from 
conventionalism. — Mr.  Lambdin  exhibits  several  contributions. 
The  best  among  them  is  No.  126,  "  The  Experienced  Fisher- 
man," a  small  upright  piece  of  still  life,  if  such  a  term  may  be 
applied  to  human  beings.  But  it  is  in  this  very  stillness  pre- 
vMling  throughout,  and  almost  rising  to  the  dignity  of  senti- 
ment, that  the  charm  of  the  composition  lies.  Three  boys 
make  up  the  group.  One  is  baiting  his  hook,  watched  the 
while,  with  absorbing  interest,  by  a  petticoated  tyro  at  his  side. 
The  third,  statue-like  and  soberly  tinted,  is  intent  upon  his 
business.  All  is  harmonious,  quiet,  natural,  truthful,  yet  withal 
original,  though  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  green 
of  the  meadow  in  the  background.    A  tailor  once  told  a  cus- 


tomer that  green  coats  for  the  season  were  to  be  "  a  httie  more 
off  the  bottle,  and  on  the  grass."  The  hint  may  be  taken  in 
this  instance,  and  in  others  also  where  the  pastoral  is  not  a 
mere  accessory. — Mention  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Eensett's 
"Lake  Gborge,"  No.  180,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of 
any  other  artist.  If  it  diverge  in  any  point  from  his  felidtooi 
mannerisms,  it  is  in  the  very  skilfol  Lntrodnotion  of  a  passing 
rMU-cloud. — Two  female  portraits,  Nos.  129  and  188,  both  spir- 
ited and  good,  flank  the  quiet  Lake.  One  is  by  Mr.  Baker;  tlie 
other  by  Mr.  Hicks.  The  dress  in  the  former,  and  the  neck 
and  hands  in  the  latter,  might  be  unproved  by  an  hour's  work. 
— ^Mr.  Bristol's,  No.  184,  "Mount  Everett,  Mass.,"  in  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere, is  worth  attention. — ^The  same  may  be  sud  of  Mr.  6.  H. 
Hall's  "  La  Feria  de  Jn^ves,"  No.  148,  three  priests  at  a  book- 
stall in  Seville  fair.  An  inimitable  fruit-painter,  and  as  such  un- 
rivalled among  us,  Mr.  Hall  has  lately  branched  out  into  subject) 
of  Spanish  Ufe,  certainly  without  adding  any  thing  to  his  repn- 
tation.  Clusters  of  grapes,  however  luscious,  cannot  carry  off 
groups  of  peasants ;  nor  can  a  gourd,  painted  ever  so  perfect!;, 
endow  a  mediocre  muleteer  with  life.  Were  it  not  better,  alike 
for  profit  and  fame,  to  be  chief  in  an  inferior  class  of  snbjecta, 
than  to  be  low  down  in  attempts  upon  the  higher  ?  It  can 
only  be  said,  in  this  case,  that  the  priests  are  an  improvement 
upon  some  of  their  predecessors. — The  sombre  truthfUneas  of 
Mr.  Ritchie's  "  Death  of  President  Lincoln,"  No.  148,  ia  «o 
marked  and  so  painful,  that  we  can  only  condole  with  the  con- 
scientious artist  on  his  choice  of  theme,  and  pass  on  in  search 
of  more  pleasurable  emotion. — Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,  in  No.  168, 
"  The  Country  Doctor,"  coming  in  from  a  snow-storm  to  visit 
a  boy-patient  in  a  cottage,  has  spoiled  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  tolerable  bit  of  domestic  life,  by  the  restless  eztravsganoo 
of  his  accessories.  All  those  needless  pendents  bemde  the  door 
are  enough  to  give  a  looker-on  the  fidgets.  Mr.  Wood  might 
be  advised  to  study  No.  164,  "  On  the  Trul,"  by  Mr.  0.  C. 
Ward,  wherein  the  minor  parts  are  made  to  be  subordinate  and 
keep  their  place.  This  lurking  Indian,  in  white  man's  costmne, 
is  not  a  very  agreeable  personage  to  contemplate ;  but  he  ia 
well  handled  on  the  canvas,  which,  by-the-way,  is  dear  from 
pigment,  and  has  some  of  the  quality  of  water-colors. — ^Boldly, 
broadly,  and  ably  treated  ia  Mr.  Oonstant  Mayer's  "Eaiij 
Grief|"  No.  168,  presenting  a  young  girl,  with  shovel  on  her 
shoulder,  come  forth  into  tiie  woodland  to  bury  her  deceased 
canary-bird.  But  better  were  a  little  coffin  as  a  substitute  for 
the  cage,  so  powerfully  marked  is  the  tragic  element,  so  woman- 
ly is  the  childish  sorrow. — ^Mr.  Sonntag,  in  No.  172,  "A  Study 
from  Nature  in  New  Hampshire,"  adheres  to  that  (uisp,  but,  so 
to  say,  jerky  style  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  or  which  is 
only  shared  by  Mr.  Parton,  in  No.  288,  elsewhere,  a  view  of 
"  Stirling  Castie."  As  contradistinguished  from  the  smearing 
style,  so  common  along  these  walls,  it  is  admirable ;  bat  it  is 
better  adapted  for  small  than  for  large-sized  canvas. 

Move  on  to  the  East  Boom.  Very  gratefhl  and  very  subtly 
charming  is  No.  181,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Gray,  the  "Portrait  of  a 
Tonng  Lady."  There  is  nothing  brilliant,  nothing  rich;  no 
superb  shawl,  no  luminous  jewel.  All  is  quiet,  umple,  tmth- 
fol,  tasteful.  In  the  onenees  of  tone  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
lead-color,  half-relieved,  and  somewhat  oddly,  by  a  bit  of  bine 
ribbon  in  the  hair.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  its  nt-^rtu, 
No.  264,  also  a  young  lady's  "  Portrait,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Baker, 
which  is  all  dash  and  sparkle  and  gay  animation.  The  Istt^ 
will  catch  the  many  admirers ;  the  former  will  hold  the  few. 
It  is  the  old  difference  between  the  popular  and  the  good. 
Another  strange  contrast  with  Mr.  Gray's  bit  of  quietude  w 
afforded  by  its  immediate  neighbor,  No.  186,  Mr.  W.  Morgan's 
"  Emancipation,"  a  very  small  but  in  some  respects  effective 
picture,  though  we  must  own  that  we  probably  miss  h*"  "^ 
meaning.  The  contrast  is  in  the  intermixture  of  sombre  an" 
vivid  tints.  The  subject  is  a  young  woman,  half  antique  id 
costume  though  decidedly  modem  in  face,  who  has  canght^an 
released  a  butterfiy.    Beside  her,  on  a  perch,  is  a 
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pluinaged  parrot.  Filling  the  background  is  what  seems  to 
08  to  be  the  tapestried  semblance  of  the  three  Maries  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  with  the  angel  watching.  There  is  something 
Buggestive  and  clever  in  it,  even  though  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory.— ^Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  is  much  more  intelligible  in  No. 
196.  His  "  Portraits  "  are  portraits  of  mirrors,  curtains,  carpet, 
mantel-piece,  and  upholstery  in  general,  with,  incidentally,  an 
old  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  a  tiny  child,  the  last  being  on  tip- 
toe and  in  bine  velvet,  and  bunly  whispering  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's ear.  What  the  little  urchin  says  may  be  read  in  the  lis- 
tener's wincing  and  astonished  expression.  It  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  question :  "  Have  a  weed.  Grandpa  ?  " — Decidedly 
refreshing  is  it  to  meet  with  a  novelty,  and  a  novelty  full  of 
promise,  contributed  by  the  bearer  of  an  honored  name.  An 
American  Meissonier  was  wanting ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Irving  appar- 
ently aspires  to  fill  the  gap ;  and  in  his  "  Wine  Tasters,"  No. 
223,  wUl  be  recognized  many  qualifications  for  so  doing.  There 
are  several  figures  seated  around  a  table,  whose  occupation  is 
told  in  the  title.  The  imitation  of  the  famous  Frenchman's 
style  is  very  successful ;  but  Mr.  Irving  should  now  be  warned 
against  becoming  a  mere  imitator.  In  subjects,  at  least,  he 
may  improve  upon  his  original.  The  period  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  is  not  a  picturesque  one,  in  the  way  of  costumes.  It 
were  well  to  go  farther  back,  or  to  ground  less  familiar.  Meis- 
sonier, moreover,  shows  the  minimum  of  sentiment  in  his 
handicraft.  His  manipulation  is  marvellous ;  but  his  chief  merit 
begins  and  ends  there. — ^Mr.  Guy  has  made  rapid  strides  to  a 
high  place  in  his  profession,  and  his  "  More  Free  than  Wel- 
come," No.  226,  has  many  of  his  excellences,  though  injured 
by  carelessness  in  drawing  that  is  altogether  unusual  with 
him.  A  chUd,  seated  on  a  rook,  half-amused  and  half-afraid, 
holds  np  a  nosegay  at  arm's  length,  while  a  large  and  fiercely- 
homed  goat  seems  to  covet  possession  of  the  flowers.  The  com- 
position is  original  and  happy,  the  coloring,  nnoonventional  and 
acceptable  to  the  eye ;  the  fiiults,  we  say,  are  in  the  drawing. 
The  child's  left  leg  is  so  much  too  long,  that  he  would  be  of 
man's  stature  if  he  stood  up ;  his  left  arm,  from  the  elbow 
downward,  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  upper  joint.  Mr. 
Gay  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  Nos.  77  and  260 ;  the  latter 
a  portrait  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  0.  L.  Elliot.— Is  Mr.  E.  D. 
Nelson  a  pupil  or  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Dnrand  ?  The  latter's 
specialty  for  tree-trunks  appears  to  be  invaded  in  No.  281,  a 
"Scene  on  the  Bronx  Eiver."  Tree-trunks  are  good  in  their 
way ;  but  they  may  be  dispropottioned  to  foliage. 

liie  South  Boom  abounds  as  usual  with  huge  portraits  of 
Bank  Presidents  and  other  dignitaries  of  church  and  college,  law 
and  commerce,  with  fewer  heroes  than  usual  in  military  attire. 
Of  the  colossals,  we  notice  only  one,  because  there  must  be  an 
error  in  the  artist's  name  attached  to  it  in  the  Catalogue.  There- 
in we  read  that  Mr.  Hicks  painted  "  Andrew  Mills,"  No.  268. 
On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  Mumler,  the  spiritual  photographer, 
whose  doings  have  lately  enlivened  ther  law-courts  and  the  town  ? 
At  least,  in  the  background  is  the  shadowy  semblance  of  some 
deceased  Dry-Dock  Savings-Bank  President,  who  is  not  limned 
as  a  statue  or  as  a  picture  within  a  picture,  but  stands  there  a 
Mnmleresqne  spirit  I — Of  the  moderate-sized  portruts,  we  re- 
member only  two  that  are  conspicuous,  a  wonderfully-fine  and 
characteristic  likeness  of  the  "  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  by 
Mr.  Page,  No.  326,  and  a  clever  likeness  of  "  A  Gentleman,"  done 
in  brown  and  cihi(xro»ev,To^  principally  the  latter,  by  Mr.  W. 
Hunt.— Mr.  E.  H.  May  sends  from  Paris  No.  272,  "  Louis  XIV.  at 
Marley,"  wherein  the  monarch  is  amusing  himself  in  his  old  age 
by  seeing  the  carp  fed  in  one  of  the  garden  fish-ponds,  while  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  nts  in  her  sedan-chair  looking  sadly  on,  and 
the  conrtiers,  male  and  female,  are  grouped  on  either  side  of  these 
two  central  figures,  in  front  of  whom  are  the  water  and  the  fish. 
Ihe  composition  is  clever,  almost  satirical  in  its  portraiture  of 
royal  decrepitude,  and  in  the  latent  anxiety  stamped  on  the 
face  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  may  be  supposed  to  see 
visions  of  departing  sway.    The  grouping  is  well  managed; 


and  the  costumes  have  evidently  been  studied  with  elaborate 
care,  though  their  texture  is  much  too  massive.  Moire  is  heavy, 
but  not  quite  so  solid  as  stone-work. — Far  more  ethereal  is  the 
general  treatment,  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  of  a  "  Summer  Sea,"  No. 
273.  In  the  calm,  there  is  a  universal  glow  upon  sand  and 
ocean  and  sails  of  boats;  but,  though  the  artist  touches  the  very 
verge  of  exaggeration,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  on  this  canvas 
much  genuine  feeling  and  a  close  observance  of  nature,  which 
qualities  are  not  always  found  in  Mr.  Hennessy's  affected  figure- 
pieces. — Mr.  Huntington's  "  Science  and  Christian  Art,"  No. 
277,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  our  general  notice.  We 
therefore  only  pause  to  express  surprise  at  recognizing  "  Titian's 
Mistress  "  in  the  female  pointing  to  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily.— There  is  pictorial  license,  as  there  is  poetical  license,  and 
painters  are  not  to  be  bound  by  tape  and  measure.  Yet  there 
is  reason  in  all  things.  Why  ^ould  IJliputians  walk  the  sands 
in  Mr.  Eensett's  "  Beverley  Coast,"  No.  816,  unless  perhaps  to 
give  effect  to  the  upstarting  wave,  which  has  no  business,  on  so 
flat  a  shore,  to  be  jumping  up  to  such  an  elevation  t — A^'oining 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher,  which  should  be  covered  np  by  the 
hand  while  looking  at  its  neighbor,  hangs  an  exceedingly  fine 
"Moonrise  after  a  Gale,"  No.  329,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Dana.  It  is 
charged  to  the  fall  with  poetry  and  sentiment,  and  at  the  same 
time  free  from  all  extravagance.  The  sky  is  specially  admirable. 
In  the  West  Boom,  we  commend  to  notice,  for  various  good 
points,  three  or  four  small  and  unpretentious  subjects,  that 
should  not  and  will  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  They  are.  No. 
831,  "  Wuting  for  a  Job,"  a  young  shoeblack,  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward ;  "  The  Chief  Cook,"  a  negro  of  the  genuine  type,  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Washington;  »' Prairie  Hens,"  No.  878,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Fordham;  No.  399,  "In  the  Studio,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Weir;  and 
"  Sleeping  Beauty,"  No.  410,  by  Mr.  J.  La  Farge.  What  Mr. 
Weir  can  do  the  public  knows ;  he  has  made  his  mark.  How 
long  win  it  be  before  Mr.  La  Farge  does  justice  to  his  latent 
power,  and  his  genuine  feeling  for  color  ! 

YACHTS  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

THE  organization  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  gave  the  first  systematic  training  to  our  ama- 
teur sailors,  who,  to  use  an  old  salt's  phrase,  "  get  on  their  ves- 
sels through  the  cabin-window."  Before  the  era  mentioned, 
we  had  many  spirited  gentlemen  who  had  their  pleasure  sailing- 
vessels,  and  who  won  enviable  distinction  by  their  spirited  ma- 
rine triumphs.  The  pilotage  of  our  harbor,  left  open  to  the 
impulse  of  American  rivalry,  was  a  first-class  school  for  the 
training  of  expert  and  "  fancy  "  seamen,  and  for  the  trial  of  ex- 
periments in  the  building  of  hulls  and  the  shaping  of  Sfdls.  Our 
extended  and  beautiful  harbor  is  also  favorable  for  tyros  in  the 
mysteries  of  Neptune,  where  they  have  quite  a  field  for  experi- 
ment, and  always  an  admiring  audience  to  cheer  any  successftil 
performance,  or  render  assistance  in  case  of  a  mishap.  Under 
these  favorable  infiuences,  we  have  a  leading  yacht  dub  and 
subordinate  associations  throughout  the  country,  the  united 
power  of  which  is  superior  to  any  similar  organizations  in  Eu- 
rope, and  positively,  in  practical  seamanship  and  construction  of 
vessels,  eclipsing  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  only  naval 
rival  America  can  have,  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  of  England. 
Originally  our  yacht  contests  were  confined  to  the  harbor,  and 
the  gentlemanly  owners  of  vessels  were  content  to  employ  able 
seamen  to  do  the  practical  work ;  now  the  field  is  the  open 
ocean,  and  the  "  kid  gloves  and  self-indulgences  "  are  laid  aside 
for  the  actual  command  on  deck.  Nothing  can  be  more  praise- 
worthy, or  more  truly  manly,  than  this  increasing  fondness 
for  yachting,  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  congratulation 
to  every  one  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  alone  will  com- 
mence the  season  with  a  fieet  of  forty  unsurpassed  vessels, 
many  of  the  number  of  world-wide  reputation;  and  many 
which  are,  though  yet  untried,  without  doubt   destined,  in 
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the  harbors  of  onr  own  fashionable  watering-places,  and  in 
the  sounds  and  channels  of  Europe,  to  emblazon  onr  growing 
superiority  in  naval  architecture,  and  onr  natural  right  to  the 
mastery  of  the  ocean. 

American  yachting  culminates  in  two  grand  events.  Com- 
modore J.  0.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  is  probably  entitled  to  the 
first  place  in  the  regard  of  yachtmen.  His  fondness  for  ves- 
sels was  inordinate,  and  his  desire  to  achieve  national  trinmphs 
is  confirmed  by  a  half  century  of  patriotic  devotion.  He  had  a 
consuming  idea  to  conquer  the  traditional  superiority  of  the 
Boyal  Yacht  Olub  of  England,  and  every  step  he  made  was  evi- 
dently in  that  direction. 

With  the  trinmphs  of  the  Maria  came  the  consciousness  that 
his  dream  wonld  be  fulfilled.  Many  years  previous  to  this 
time,  Mr.  Stevens  was  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
watching  with  marked  interest  the  sailing  of  a  toy  vessel  man- 
aged by  what  seemed  an  expert  boy.  As  the  little  bark,  with 
the  grace  of  a  gull,  dashed  under  the  shadows  of  Weehawken, 
the  commodore  discerned  a  rudely-painted  name  on  the  side  of 
the  craft. 

"  "What  vessel  is  that  f  "  shouted  the  commodore,  in  a  state 
of  true  admiration. 

"The  John  0.  Stevens,"  answered  back  the  then  unknown 
George  Steers.  Two  master-minds  became  thus  romantically 
yet  properly  acquainted. 

Mr.  Stevens  talked  to  the  boy,  found  him  full  of  intelligence, 
and  possessed  of  a  sense  of  nationality  that  was  as  intense  and 
well  regulated  as  a  true  religious  sentiment.  He  encouraged 
him,  and  his  sagacity  was  truly  rewarded.  The  triumphs  of  the 
Maria  justified  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  belief  that  now  the  dream 
of  a  life  might  be  realized.  He  wonld  take  up  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  by  the  richest  and  greatest  maritime  nation  of 
the  earth.  The  result  is  known  to  the  world.  To  George 
Steers,  without  instructions  or  suggestions,  was  intrusted  the 
building  of  a  yacht  that  should  outsail  any  thing  owned  by  the 
royal  fieet  of  England. 

The  modest  artisan  sat  down  in  his  little  room,  surrounded 
by  his  models  and  plans,  and  dreamed  of  constructing  a  gigan- 
tic ship  whose  enormous  sails  would  even  from  a  mild  breeze 
gather  a  gale  that  wonld  send  the  hull  with  lightning  swift- 
ness through  the  waves.  But  out  of  calmer  thought  was  finally 
bom  the  yacht  America,  the  achievements  of  which  cast  a  halo 
of  glory  over  American  naval  architecture,  and  gave  to  our 
yachtmen  an  immortality  of  fame. 

The  second  grand  act  in  this  struggle  for  superiority  was 
the  conception  and  execution  of  an  ocean  race.  That  culmi- 
nated in  the  achievements  of  the  Henrietta.  Smaller  vessels 
had  crossed  the  ocean ;  equally  good  seamanship  had  been  dis- 
played ;  but  the  triumph  was  in  the  conception  of  crossing  the 
North-Atlantic  Ocean  in  mid-winter,  and  by  encountering  all 
the  perils  of  the  most  inhospitable  of  seas,  thus  testing,  in  the 
severest  ordeal  possible,  the  qualities  of  American-built  and 
American-rigged  vessels,  and  justifying  before  the  world  our 
daring  practical  originality  in  the  constmction  of  the  "  wooden 
walls  "  that  command  the  supremacy  of  the  sea. 

"With  such  a  wealth  of  noble  tradition  connected  with  Amer- 
ican yachting,  it  is  no  wonder  our  American  harbors  are  filled 
with  splendid  yachts.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  their  owners 
that  one  of  our  "merchant-princes,"  travelling  in  his  pleasure- 
boat,  astonished  the  northern  ports  of  Europe  by  the  magnif- 
icence and  practical  superiority  of  his  floating  palace ;  that 
one  of  their  own  fieet  carried  off  the  palm  of  victory,  when 
contesting  in  English  waters  with  the  best  craft  of  all  maritime 
peoples ;  and  that  another  sailed  in  triumph  into  the  harbor  of 
Oowes,  with  the  Queen  of  England  an  admiring  spectator,  and 
A  prince  of  the  royal  blood  ready  by  personal  attention  to  do 
homage  to  so  much  well-achieved  fame. 

The  cartoon  which  accompanies  this  number  of  the  Jottkn-ax 
exhibits  a  yacht-regatta  in  one  of  onr  Northern  waters.  There 
is  nothing  which  the  pen  can  supplement  to  the  delineation  of 


the  pencil  in  illustrating  the  spirited  scene.  The  artist  lias 
seized  the  moment  when  the  vessels,  rounding  the  stake-boat, 
go  down,  wing-and-wing,  on  another  tack,  and  has  brought  to 
the  spot  a  group  of  steamers  and  boats,  crowded  with  specta- 
tors eagerly  watching  the  candidates  for  the  vrinning  honors. 


TBS.  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  BY  MEANS 
OF  EXAMPLE. 

HAS  wealth  a  greater  or  less  influence  in  America  thss 
elsewhere?  Much  has  been  already  said,  and  mneh 
more  might  be  said,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  careW 
and  candid  observer  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclnsion  that, 
whUe  wealth  in  general  is  fully  as  potent  here  aa  in  most  coun- 
tries, the  open  and  avowed  influence  (the  reader  will  pleue 
note  our  a^ectives)  of  the  individual  rich  man  is  much  lea 
than  in  many  other  lands.  He  may  further  conclude  that, 
among  different  classes  of  rich  men,  the  self-made  are  more  in- 
fluential than  those  who  have  inherited  their  wealth:  forvhich 
there  are  two  reasons — one  highly  honorable  to  both  parties, 
the  other  much  the  reverse — the  one  being,  that  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune  is  somewhat  more  apt  to  make  large  dona- 
tions for  public  purposes ;  the  other,  that  he  is  a  great  deal 
more  likely  to  be  unscrupulous  in  carrying  out  any  selfish  or 
underhand  designs. 

We  have  no  intention  of  ran^ng  over  the  vast  field  whidi 
this  question  opens.  Our  object  is,  only  to  examine  one  comer 
of  it,  which  is  fr«quentiy  viewed  in  a  false  light  It  has  be- 
come customary  and  rather  popular  to  assert  that  our  national 
and  public  extravagance  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  our  wealthy  men  and  their  fiunilies.  They  are 
luxurious  and  ostentatious  and  wastefbl ;  other  citizens,  from 
the  laborer  to  the  legislator,  copy  their  luxury  and  ostoitation 
and  waste.  Let  them  be  frugal  and  moderate  and  unpretend- 
ing, and  they  will  set  the  fashion  in  these  virtues. 

Our  democratic  Catos  who  talk  thus  overlook  one  Act 
which  upsets  their  whole  line  of  reasoning — the  fact  that  ex- 
amples of  the  one  class  are  positive,  those  of  the  other  nega- 
tive. The  demonstrative  millionnaire  is  seen  of  all  men;  the 
quiet  gentleman  or  lady  is  simply  lost  in  the  crowd.  Stmckile 
swims  in  champagne,  and  drives  his  six-in-hand.  Everybody 
talks  about  Struckile ;  everybody  looks  out  for  him  in  the  pait 
or  at  the  watering-place  ;  he  is  written  largely  in  the  chronidea 
of  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Vandam  and  Mrs.  Knickerbocker  go  about 
very  quietiy  and  simply,  and  nine-tenths  oi  the  people  they 
meet  pass  them  without  notice,  being  perfectly  ignorant  that 
their  nnostentation  has  any  other  l^an  a  compulsory  cange. 
Such  influence  as  their  example  exerts  is  ccmfined  to  their  inti- 
mate friends. 

There  is  a  littie  uncertainty,  too,  about  the  standard  pro- 
posed, just  a  shade  of  vagueness.  We  are  often  referred  to  the 
simple  good  taste  of  real  gentlemen  and  ladies  abroad.  Kov, 
a  little  knowledge  is  often  as  dangerous  as  a  little  learning,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  arguing  from  one  country  to  another. 
Sometimes  the  conclusion  is  erroneous,  because  the  premitei 
are  diametrically  opposite.  The  Englishman  who  bullies  hotel 
waiters  is  set  down,  on  Thackeray's  authority,  as  a  snob.  Why! 
Because  the  English  waiter  is  mostly  a  very  meek  sort  of  per- 
son, and  the  guest  who  hectors  at  him  is  guilty  of  an  act  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  man  who  dangs  a  woman.  The  Ameri- 
can or  Irish-American  waiter  is  something  entirely  difierest 
from  this.  Yet,  so  servilely  do  we  follow  our  European  models, 
that  the  American  gentleman  who  should  endeavor,  not  to  bnBy 
a  waiter — such  a  feat  is  impossible  even  in  imagination— but  to 
prevent  a  waiter  from  bullying  him,  would  probably  be  consid- 
ered a  vulgarian  by  the  m^ority  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  In 
other  cases,  the  error  arises  from  a  loose  conception  of  terms, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  confounding  simpliciiy  with  econ- 
omy, and  the  absence  of  show,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  shov, 
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with  the  absence  of  cost.  Let  ns  suppose  ourselves  at  Paris 
daring  the  spring  races.  We  are  told  that  the  Marquis  de  la 
Yieille  Boohe's  equipage  is  a  pattern  of  good  taste  and  simpli- 
city. This  means  that  the  marquis's  carriage  and  harness  and 
liveries  are  less  showy  and  shiny  than  those  of  M.  Dabois,  the 
rich  speculator ;  it  does  not  mean  that  they  did  not  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money,  or  that  their  costliness  is  not  apparent  to  per- 
sons who  are  judges  in  such  matters.  Let  us  flit  over  the  Ohan- 
ael,  and  call  on  Lord  Comandine.  His  lordship  wears  very 
plftin  olothes,  perhaps  very  cheap  clothes ;  bat  he  has  a  house 
(oil  of  servants  (or  "lackeys,"  as  our  popular  writers  woold 
call  them),  and  a  stable  full  of  horses.  Shall  we  go  farther 
— southward,  for  instance,  and  drop  in  on  the  Count  of  Monte 
Diavolo,  at  Genoa?  He  is  frugal  enough  in  his  way,  and  cer- 
tainly squanders  no  champagne  on  townsmen  or  foreigners ; 
bnt  he  has  sunk  thousands  upon  thousands  in  an  absurd  villa, 
replete  with  all  manner  of  childish  contrivances.  Let  us  re- 
oro6s  the  Alps,  and  alight  in  the  fashionable  German  watering- 
place  of  Rothondschwartzborg.  Here  it  does  seem  as  if  we 
have  at  last  found  anafEected  economy  in  high  places.  The 
Princess  of  Kauchenzuviel-Bigwigingen,  for  all  her  sixteen  or 
more  quarterings,  wears  a  dress  that  your  Biddy  would  hardly 
condescend  to  exhibit  on  Sundays,  and  pays  her  visits  in  a 
shabby  hired  vehicle.  Very  good ;  but  she  is  always  the  prin- 
cess. Whatever  she  does,  within  certain  limits,  is  right.  Being 
a  princess,  she  may  wear  what  she  pleases,  provided  she  wears 
something,  and  does  not  shock  the  decencies  of  society  by  ap- 
pearing like  Hans  Breitmann's  mermaid — "  vot  hadn't  got  nos- 
sing  on."  Now,  Mesdames  Knickerbocker  and  Vandam  have 
no  such  prestige  of  position.  They  themselves,  independently 
of  their  surroundings,  are  not  looked  up  to  by  people  at  large, 
and  even  in  their  own  set  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  their 
motives  will  be  misconstrued.  Tho  man  of  known  wealth  and 
small  personal  expenses  is  almost  certaia  to  be  suspected  of 
paraimoDy.  , 

Trae,  he  may  set  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public  by  large  charitable  donations ;  bat  within  the  general 
pablio  there  are  several  smaller  special  publics,  which  have  a 
greater  influence  on  his  dafly  comfort — the  retail  shopkeepers, 
for  instance,  who  entertain  the  most  lordly  notions  with  regard 
to  expense,  and  look  down  with  sublime  contempt  on  the  cus- 
tomer who  presumes  to  cheapen  an  article  or  question  an  item 
inabiU. 

To  expect  that  oar  wealthy  citizens  will  renounce  pleasure 
and  incur  trouble  and  contumely  for  the  sake  of  setting  a  neg- 
ative and  practically  useless  example,  is  expecting  too  much  of 
human  nature.  But  there  is  a  positive  example  which  they 
can  set,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  the  public  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  them — by  encouraging  art  and  literature.  For  the 
former  they  have  done  something,  we  may  even  say  much, 
thcmgh  not  nearly  so  much  as  they  might  and  should,  nor  al- 
ways in  the  wis^  way ;  for  the  latter,  extremely  little.  There 
are  facts  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of,  especially  when  we  consider  our  city's  general 
reputation  for  liberality.  It  is  not  gratifying  to  remember  that 
six  years  ago  many  of  our  richest  men  refused  to  c<mtribate  a 
dollar  toward  the  erection  of  a  lodging  for  native  art.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  to  know  that  (owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  »nce  its 
foundation,  and  despite  ui  additional  gift  from  the  founder's 
heir)  the  Astor  library  is  in  a  state  of  positive  poverty,  and 
has  become  almost  useless  to  scholars,  from  the  stoppage  of  its 
foreign  periodicals.  And  there  are  illnstratious  of  our  theme, 
smaller  and  less  obvious,  but  in  reality  stronger.  Thus  it  has 
long  been  a  current  idea  among  our  "  solid  men  "  that,  when 
an  author  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  writing  and  the  expense 
of  publishing  a  book,  he  should  deem  himself  happy  if  he  can 
find  readers  by  giving  it  away,  and  that  the  acquaintance  who 
asks  him  for  a  copy  is  conferring  a  personal  obligation  on  him. 

Our  remarks,  though  they  may  h.ive  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing somewhat  desultory,  are  not  made  without  direct  and  im- 


mediate reference.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a 
National  Institute,  which  shall  not  confine  its  attention  to 
"practical"  knowledges,  but  bestow  a  fair  share  of  it  on 
SBstbetics  and  humanities.  The  preliminary  organization  of  the 
separate  academies  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  The  tug  of  wax 
will  come  when  the  central  institution  is  to  be  started.  A  large 
sum  will  be  required  to  place  it  on  an  adequate  and  secure 
foundation.  Our  rich  men  wUl  be  called  upon — we  trust  not 
in  vain. 


MANHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD. 
Bt  Db.  Thomab  Latoook,  Pbofesbob  of  Medical  Pbtohol- 

OGY  IN  THE  UNIVBBSmr  OF  EoiirBURGH. 


THE  difierences  in  the  corporeal  constitution  of  the  sexes 
extend  to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  the  nutrition  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  mental  organology  and  the  corresponding  endowments  of 
the  sexes  differ  in  regard  to  both  the  size  and  qualities  of  the 
encephalia  in  general,  and  of  particular  portions  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Tiedemonn's  researches,  the  female  brain  is  smaller  from 
birth  than  the  male.  An  adult  male's  brain  is  heavier  than  an 
adult  female's  by  one-tenth,  or,  in  other  words,  man's  brain  is 
in  proportion  by  weight  to  woman's  as  one  hundred  to  ninety. 
This  difference  has  been  attributed  to  the  lower  stature  of  wo- 
man, but  observations,  carefully  collected  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Thumam,  show  that  the  explanation  is  not  admissible. 

On  the  contrary,  while  the  stature  of  woman  is  only  eight 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  man,  the  weight  of  her  brain  is  ten  per 
cent.  less.  Dr.  Thumam  further  shows  that  tho  difference  is  in 
the  weight  of  the  hemispheres,  for  he  found  these  to  be  twelve 
per  cent,  heavier  in  man  than  in  woman,  while  the  cerebellum 
was  only  ten  per  cent,  heavier.  Although  particular  lobes  have 
not  been  weighed,  we  may  infer  that  the  difference  is  chiefly  in 
the  frontal  lobe.  Gratiolet  states  that  woman's  brain  is  smaller 
anteriorly  than 'man's,  in  this  respect  more  nearly  resembling 
the  brain  of  youth.  Milton's  affirmation  that  man's  "  fair  large 
front  and  eye  sublime  declare  absolute  will,"  would  not  apply 
to  the  smaller  frontal  development  of  woman,  in  whom  a  large 
forehead  derogates  from  beauty  of  form  and  expression. 

Experience  shows  that  woman  has  less  capability  than  man 
for  dealing  with  the  abstract  in  philosophy,  science,  and  art, 
and  this  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  less  development  of  the 
frontal  convolutions.  It  has  been  plausibly  alleged  (chiefly, 
however,  by  those  who  have  not  looked  at  the  physiolc^cal 
side  of  the  question),  that  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  de- 
fective education  of  woman  as  compared  with  man,  and  that  if 
she  had  the  same  advantages  of  a  training  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  the  exact  sciences,  she  would  be  the  equal  of  man  in  these 
qualities  of  mind.  But  many  men  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
tbeso  departments  who  have  had  no  better  educational  advan- 
tages than  women — in  some  instances,  even  fewer.  One  fact 
seems  to  be  conclusive  as  to  this  point.  A  much  greater  num- 
ber of  women  than  of  men  are  educated  in  music,  and  many 
have  attamed  to  eminence  as  musical  artists ;  bnt,  so  far  as  I 
know,  all  the  great  musical  composers  are  men.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  other  ssthetdc  arts,  as  painting,  sculpture,  poetry, 
and  literature.  Women  have  attained  to  eminence  in  all  those 
arts  which  express  truthfully  the  sentiments  and  feelings ;  but 
few,  if  any,  have  reached  the  abstract  heights  of  a  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  a  special  development  of  some  of  the 
faculties  seated  in  the  frontal  lobe  often  occurs  in  women.  The 
calculating,  and  other  prodigies  of  genius,  and  persons  with 
powerful  memories,  are  almost  exclusively  boys  and  men.  A  few 
women  have  manifested  the  masculine  faculties  which  lead  to  emi- 
nence in  the  physical  sciences,  but  these  have  been  quite  as  rare 
as  bearded  women.    The  author's  colleagues  in  the  TJniverMty  of 
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Edinburgh,  the  Professors  of  English  Literature,  Lo^c,  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  have  instructed  women  in  classes  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  number,  and  report  very 
favorably  of  the  capacity  of  their  female  students  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  Mr.  IVaser,  the  Professor  of  Lo^c,  considers  their 
examination  papers  on  logic  quite  equal  to  those  of  his  mascu- 
line class  in  the  University,  but  thinks  the  excellence  is  attained 
by  greater  effort  and  more  exhaustion  of  brcun.  The  women  in 
these  classes  must,  however,  be  considered  to  be  select  exam- 
ples of  their  sex.  Woman's  excellence  over  man  is  not,  intmth, 
in  the  manifestation  of  force  of  intellect  and  energy  of  will,  but 
in  the  sphere  of  wisdom,  and  love,  and  moral  power. 

The  natural  history  of  man  is  in  accordance  with  these  sci- 
entific data.  The  defect  in  intellectual  and  physical  energy  of 
woman  has  determined  her  social  position  in  all  ages  and  all 
races.  The  male  man,  or  etV,  as  Swedenborg  accurately  terms 
him,  has  always  made,  and  still  makes  her  his  slave,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  deficient  in  those  moral  qualities  in  which  she  ex- 
cels him.  Hence,  among  barbarous  tribes,  and  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  Christian  Europe  (more  especially,  it  is  said,  those  of 
the  Celtic  stem),  she  is  treated  like  a  beast  of  burden ;  while  in 
the  Eastern  world — preeminently  by  the  Mohammedans — she  is 
classed  psychologically  with  the  brute,  by  being  denied  a  soul. 

Thus,  the  same  ignorant  and  weak  vanity  which  impels  the 
«tV  to  repudiate  fellowship  with  the  monkey,  and  with  inferior 
races  of  men,  leads  him  to  degrade  the  mother  that  bore  him, 
and  loved  him  with  a  love  the  type  of  all  that  is  self-denying 
and  true.  All  intelligent  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  must 
needs  revolt  against  so  great  injustice,  and  seek  to  attain  a  bet- 
ter position  for  the  sex.  What  woman's  natural  position  is  in 
human  society,  and  what  she  can  and  ought  to  be,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  inquiry  into  the  evolution  of  the  social  interests 
of  man,  under  the  guidance  of  biolo^cal  law. 

So  low  down  in  the  scale  of  creation  as  we  can  go,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  discoverable  distinction  of  sex,  we  find  that  ma- 
ternity is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  duty  of  the  female. 
That  portion  of  matter  which  she  supplies  to  the  primordial 
molecule  is  always  associated,  more  or  less,  with  nutrient  ma- 
terial derived  from  her  body.  The  male  never,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, in  any  organism,  whether  plant  or  animal,  contributes 
nutrient  material.  In  many  species  of  vertebrates,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  solitary  articulata,  the  duty  of  providing  food, 
warmth,  and  protection  for  the  ovnm,  and  for  the  subsequently- 
developed  young,  devolves  exclusively  upon  the  female.  It  is 
only  in  the  more  highly-developed  pairing  or  domestic  animals 
that  the  male  assists  the  female  in  these  duties. 

The  females  of  both  solitary  and  social  animals  manifest 
constructive  instincts  in  the  formation  of  homes  and  clothing 
for  their  young,  and  in  the  collection  and  use  of  textile  and 
other  materials  to  this  end.  Feminine  skill  in  the  textile  and 
constructive  arts  is  but  an  evolution  of  this  fundamental  part 
of  the  maternal  instinct.  Therewith  are  evolved  the  faculty  of 
judging  of  the  materials  and  the  desire  to  attain  them,  so  often 
morbidly  manifested  in  women  as  kleptomania.  This  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  desire  to  attain  for  the  purposes  of  per- 
sonal decoration.  In  procuring  and  using  these  materials,  and 
in  selecting  a  locality  suitable  for  the  home  of  her  offspring, 
the  female  of  the  lower  animals  displays  a  large  amount  of 
artfulness  or  cunning.  Being,  too,  naturally  timid,  and  devoid 
of  natural  weapons,  this  artfulness  amounts  to  sagacity  when 
defending  her  young,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  warlike  quali- 
ties so  peculiar  to  the  nature-armed  male.  It  is  through  the 
evolution  of  these  specially  feminine  instincts  that  woman  is  so 
highly  endowed  with  powers  of  quick  perception  and  ready  in- 
duction as  to  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  those  she  loves. 
It  was  not  without  foundation  in  a  great  love  of  Nature  that, 
with  the  ancient  Greeks,  female  goddesses  represented  wisdom, 
sagacity,  and  astuteness  in  counsel. 

It  is  in  the  manifestation  of  reciprocal  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  life  that  the  attractions  proper  to  each  sex  in  regard  to  the 


other  consists.  These  are  both  corporeal  and  moral ;  but  the 
moral  qualities,  being  the  latest  and  most  highly  evolved,  are 
the  least  regarded.  The  corporeal  signs  of  healthy  vigor  are 
those  which  render  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  especially  at- 
tractive to  each  other  in  man  in  common  with  lower  animals. 
The  form  of  the  hips,  or  pelvis,  the  glow  of  health  on  Qie 
cheeks  and  lips,  the  purity  of  the  teeth,  the  luxuriant  hair,  the 
elastic  step,  the  graoeM,  easy  carriage,  indicate  the  mere  cor- 
poreal qualities;  the  "heaving  bosom,"  the  open  brow,  the 
sympathizing  smile,  the  gentie,  emotional  voice,  indicate  her  so- 
cial and  moral  qualities.  It  is  to  her  bosom  woman  clasps  ail 
that  she  loves,  and  it  is  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  law  that  she 
seeks  solace  and  protection,  when  needed,  on  the  firm  and  m- 
yielding  breast  of  her  husband. 

The  social  duties  of  the  sexes  are  regulated  in  man,  as  in  aD 
other  social  animals,  by  the  fandamental  laws  of  the  genim  of 
society,  whereby  there  is  a  division  of  labor  for  the  common 
good.  In  the  unsocial  animals,  as  in  the  solitary  spiders,  vaspe, 
and  bees,  among  the  articulata,  there  is  no  sexual  nnitjof 
action,  so  that  the  female  performs  all  the  duties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  species  undded.  Higher  np  in  the  scale,  as  in 
the  social  insects,  there  is  a  divinon  of  labor  for  this  end.  In 
pairing  animals,  domestic  or  family  life  begins,  and  the  male  as- 
sists, encourages,  solaces,  feeds,  and  defends  the  female  while 
performing  her  duties.  In  man,  the  most  highly-evolved  do- 
mestic and  social  animal,  the  monogamous  family  is  the  nsit 
of  the  community ;  polygamy  belongs  rather  to  the  gregarions 
mammals.  But,  in  both  these  forms,  the  fundamental  relations 
of  the  sexes  to  society  are  the  same.  The  female  widens  the 
sphere  of  her  sympathies  to  the  inclusion  of  the  mal^  gener- 
ally, and  of  the  offspring  of  other  females,  end  thus  maternal 
affection  evolves  into  the  feminine  sodal  sympathies.  Erei; 
man  who  has  suffered  much  knows  how  instinctively  wodmb  it 
"  a  ministering  angel."  That  it  is  an  instinctive  quality  is 
proved  by  facts  of  natural  history.  The  hinds  of  a  herd  hare 
been  seen  to  caress  and  solace  a  woimded  and  dying  stag,  and 
the  female  elephant  nurses  the  wounded  male.  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  African  traveller,  followed  an  old  bull-elephant  he  had  shot, 
and  watched  him  from  the  top  of  a  camel-tree  among  a  herd  of 
cow-elephants.  He  was  "  surrounded  by  a  group  of  about  a 
dozen  cows,  caressing  and  fondling  him,  some  of  them  dashing 
him  with  water  from  their  trunks,  others  with  sand."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  males  are  the  warriors  and  defenders  of  the 
community,  and  fight,  when  it  is  attacked,  in  battle  arrar 
under  a  leader ;  in  these  conflicts  the  females  rarely  take  part 

Since  the  masculine  qualities  of  energy  and  vigor  are  equally 
as  necessary  for  the  continued  perfection  of  the  species  as  for 
the  defence  of  the  community,  those  corporeal  characteristics 
which  indicate  that  a  man  is  endowed  with  these  qualities,  and 
with  masculine  sympathy  for  the  sex,  are  those  which  attract « 
woman's  eye,  and  lead  her  to  prefer  him.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  mystic  sympathies  of  the  true  woman  with  virile  strength, 
fortitude,  and  courage,  of  the  chivalrous  kind,  and  of  her  con- 
tempt for  what  is  effeminate,  base,  and  cowardly  in  man. 

From  these  considerations  we  can  understand  how  the  cere- 
bral development  and  therewith  the  social  position  and  duties 
and  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  sexes  in  man,  are  de 
termined  and  fixed  by  fundamental  laws  of  life  and  organiu- 
tion.  But  man,  as  distinguished  from  other  animals,  is  a  re- 
ligious animal ;  bo  fiu-,  indeed,  as  is  known,  is  the  only  aninul 
that  can  be  religious;  for  a  reU^ous  sentiment  implies  the 
brain-development  peculiar  to  man,  by  means  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  abstract  as  to  order,  law, 
and  duty,  and  of  a  spiritual  cause  of  things.  This  capability 
coincides,  as  is  shown  by  the  natural  history  of  lower  races  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  lower  animals,  with  a  higher  development 
of  the  frontal  lobes.  Woman,  with  her  less  abstract  power  and 
warmer  sympathies,  is  more  imaginative  and  less  ratiocinabve 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  hence  she  stops  short  at  fiuth 
sooner  than  man. 
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HERBERT  SPENCER  AS  A  THINKER. 

fTTHE  Nation  of  April  29th  has  the  following  statement,  oocur- 
■X.  ring  in  a  criticism  upon  M.  Twne :  "  It  is  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's reputation  over  agiun,  all  very  well  for  the  'general 
pablio,'  bat  the  chemists  and  the  physicians,  the  punters  and 
the  architects,  are  apt  to  scoff  at  the  new  light.  Does  this 
prove  any  thiag  ?  Of  itself  nothing,  positively ;  but  yet,  the 
views  of  experts  are  exceedingly  well  worthy  of  notice." 

The  naked  meaning  of  this  statement  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  Mr.  Spencer's  reputation  with  those  who  cannot  discriminate 
between  that  which  is  spurious  and  that  which  is  genuine,  with 
tlioee  who  are  capable  of  judging,  it  is  so  hollow  and  worthless 
as  to  provoke  derision.  This  statement  is,  to  say  the  least, 
grossly  erroneous ;  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a  journal  whose 
reputation  for  candor  and  independence  of  opinion  gives  weight 
to  its  averments,  it  demands  correction,  in  justice  equally  to  Mr. 
Spenoer  and  to  the  public.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  ^o- 
twiCt  opinion  of  Mr.  Spencer,  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact — what 
is  his  standing  with  men  of  undoubted  attainment — "  experts," 
as  the  writer  calls  them,  whose  verdict  has  the  weight  of  aathor- 
ity?  To  answer  this  question  intelligently,  we  must  refer  to  the 
attitude  which  this  autiior  has  assumed  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  to  the  tests  by  which  he  is  to  be  Jadged. 

The  work  by  which  Mr.  Spencer's  status,  as  a  thinker,  will 
be  measured  and  determined  is  the  new  Philosophical  System 
upon  which  he  has  for  several  years  been  engaged.  That  sys- 
tem differs  from  all  others  that  have  ever  before  been  attempted, 
in  this,  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  modem  thought,  as  embodied 
in  the  various  soienoes.  He  seeks  to  combine  the  highest 
truths  which  the  sciences  have  reached,  into  one  great  scheme 
or  organism  of  thought  which  shall  correspond  to  and  represent 
the  order  of  Nature,  and  interpret  the  true  position  and  destiny 
of  man  and  society  in  relation  to  that  order.  It  will  be  read- 
ily perceived  that,  successfully  to  accomplish  so  vast  an  onder- 
taking,  requires  in  an  eminent  degree  two  kinds  of  mental  at- 
tainmoit  very  rarely  combined  in  a  rin^e  individual.  The 
most  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sciences  must  be 
united  to  a  broad  grasp  of  principles  and  a  high  power  of  gener- 
alization. Of  the  project  itself,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  it  is  on- 
doubtedly  an  intellectual  possibility ;  second,  that  the  advance 
of  science  has  made  this  possibility  greater  now  than  ever  it  was 
before ;  third,  that  the  decay  of  old  systems  and  the  resulting 
chaos  of  views  make  such  a  work  greatly  desirable;  and 
fourth,  that  even  a  partial  success  in  its  execution,  by  shaping 
the  course  of  future  inquiry,  and  opening  the  way  to  the  final 
solution  of  the  problem,  would  be  one  of  the  noblest  services 
which  a  man  ooold  render  to  the  progress  of  thought  Believ- 
ing that  he  could  accomplish  something  valuable  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  that  at  all  events  no  harm  could  come  to  any  but 
himself  from  the  attempt,  Mr.  Spencer  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
work,  and  entered  upon  it  in  1860.  Of  that  system  three  vol- 
umes and  a  portion  of  the  fourth  are  now  before  the  world,  and 
are  to  be  estimated  upon  their  own  merits. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  standard  by  which  Mr.  Spencer's  claims 
were  to  be  a^JQdioated.  He  undertook  a  stupendous  intellectual 
labor,  in  which  all  the  presumptions  were  enormously  against 
snooeas.  In  doing  this,  he  necessarily  challenged  the  criticism 
of  the  strongest  men  in  the  various  departments  of  scientific 
and  phUosophioal  inquiry — ^men  unsparing  in  their  judgments, 
and  who  would  give  neither  fkvor  nor  quarter  to  mere  ambi- 
tions pretentions.  And  now,  after  developing  a  large  portion 
of  his  scheme,  how  does  Mr.  Spenoer  stand  with  these  first-class 
men  whose  word  is  authority  in  their  several  departments  of 
study! 

Br.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Oovemment  Superintendent  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  at  Eew,  near  London,  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished botanist  in  England.  He  was  last  year  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and,  in 


his  inaugural  address  before  the  assembled  sotant*  of  England, 
a  position  in  which  men  do  not  talk  at  random,  he  not  only 
pronounced  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  "  one  of  our  deepest  thinkers," 
but  he  spoke  of  him  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  went  into 
considerable  detail  in  exposition  of  Mr.  Spencer's  own  original 
botanical  discoveries,  and  closed  with  the  following  words : 

"As  this  paper"  (referring  to  an  account  of  Spencer's  re- 
searches) "  wUl,  I  believe,  be  especially  alluded  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Biological  Section,  I  need  dwell  no  farther  on  it 
here,  than  to  quote  it  as  an  example  of  what  may  done  by  an 
acute  observer  and  experimentalist,  versed  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  but,  above  all,  thoroughly  instructed  in  scientific 
methods."  It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  entered 
upon  these  botanical  investigations  to  clear  up  some  unexplored 
points  of  organic  development  bearing  upon  his  philosophy. 

Professor  Huxley  is  equally  eminent  in  the  department  of 
zoology ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that  bis  indorsement  of  a 
doubtful  man  is  not  to  be  had.  He  gave  a  lecture  last  winter 
before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  biology.  From  the  syllabus  fhmished  to  the  insti- 
tution by  himself,  we  extract  the  following.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution:  "The  only  complete  and  systematic 
statement  of  the  doctrine  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that 
contained  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  System  of  Philosophy ; '  a 
work  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  desire  to 
know  whither  scientific  thought  is  tending." 

Professor  Masson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  his 
late  work  entitled  "Recent  British  Philosophy,"  says:  "Al- 
ready, in  consequence  both  of  the  decisiveness  of  his  views  and 
the  variety  of  interesting  sabjects  over  which  they  extend,  Mr. 
Spencer,  more  than  any  other  systematic  British  thinker,  save 
!&G]1,  has  an  avowed  following  both  here  and  in  America;  and, 
if  any  individual  infinenoe  is  visibly  encroaching  on  Mill's  in 
this  country,  it  is  his.  For  my  own  part,  believing  that  no 
type  of  man  ought  to  be  more  precious  to  a  nation  than  a  reso- 
lute systematic  thinker,  and  believing  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  a  very 
high  specimen  of  this  type,  I  anticipate  nothing  but  good — 
nothing,  at  least,  but  a  clearing  away  of  the  bad — from  what 
he  has  already  done,  or  may  yet  do." 

Dr.  M'Cosb,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  "Intuitions  of 
Mind,"  though  fiur  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Spencer,  observes : 
"  His  bold  generalizations  are  always  suggestive,  and  some  may 
in  the  end  be  established  as  the  profoundest  laws  of  the  know- 
able  universe." 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Macvicar,  eminent  as  well  in  science  as  in  philo- 
sophical theology,  in  his  late  work  entitled  "  Mind ;  its  Powers 
and  Capacities,"  says  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  he  is  "an  author 
who  is  both  extensively  and  profoundly  versed  in  science,  and 
who  writes,  on  all  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  with  great 
power,  eqnidly  of  observation,  abstraction,  and  generalization." 

Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  is  a  man  of  condderation  in  the  field 
of  science,  and  is  perhaps  the  leading  English  historian  of  philos- 
ophy. In  the  last  edition  of  his  great  historical  work,  he  says  of 
Mr.  Spencer :  "  He  alone,  of  all  British  thinkers,  has  organized  a 
philosophy. . . .  Even  antagonists  are  compelled  to  admit  the  force 
and  clearness  of  his  genius,  and  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his 
scientific  knowledge.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  thinker  of 
finer  calibre  has  appeared  in  our  country." 

The  eminent  position  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  relation  to 
all  the  higher  questions  of  philosophy  is  well  understood.  In 
his  review  of  Hamilton,  Mill  says  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  "  one  of 
the  aoutest  metaphysicians  of  modem  times ; "  and,  in  his  re- 
view of  Oomte,  he  aflSmis  that  "  Mr.  Spenoer  is  one  of  the 
small  number  of  persons  who,  by  the  solidity  and  encyclo- 
paedical character  of  their  knowledge,  and  by  their  power  of  co- 
ordination and  concatenation,  may  cltum  to  be  the  peers  of  M. 
Oomte."  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  importance  which  Mr. 
Mill  attaches  to  the  philosophical  undertaking  upon  which  Mr. 
Spenoer  is  engaged,  it  may  be  stated  that  when,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  there  was  danger  that  his  enterprise  would 
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have  to  be  abandoned  from  lack  of  pecimiarj  support,  Mr.  Mill 
declared  that  such  an  event  would  be  a  public  calamit;^,  and, 
to  avert  it,  he  offered  to  assume  himself  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  publication — a  proposition  which  was  alike  creditable 
to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

The  leading  British  reviews  speak  in  the  same  strain  of  high 
appreciation.  In  a  recent  able  article  on  the  tendencies  of  inquiry 
in  England,  in  the  Saturday  Review,  which  is  notoriously  not 
over-lavish  in  its  praises  of  anybody,  the  writer  says:  "If  we 
were  to  give  our  own  judgment,  we  should  say  that,  since  New- 
ton, there  has  not  in  England  been  a  philosopher  of  more  re- 
markable speculative  and  systematizing  talent  than  Qn  spite  of 
some  errors  and  some  narrowness)  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer." 
When  to  these  facts  it  is  added  that  Mr.  Spencer's  works  have 
been  translated  into  Bussian,  and  into  French  by  three  different 
professors  of  philosophy,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  rate 
the  statement  of  the  Nation  at  something  like  its  true  value. 

We  have  watched  with  close  interest  the  reception  which 
Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  has  met  in  the  highest  quarters,  and 
have  failed  to  find  the  first  instance  in  which  an  eminent  thinker 
or  an  able  review  has  coupled  criticism  with  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  intellectual  position  of  the  man.  Such  criticism, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  has  been  ever 
accompanied  by  the  most  generous  recognition  of  the  author's 
genius  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  nameless  news- 
paper scribblers,  whose  every  sentence  shows  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  writings  they  misrepresent ;  it  is  the  philoso- 
phic fledgings  who,  having  dabbled  a  little  in  metaphysics,  are 
burning  to  display  their  polemical  prowess ;  it  is  the  prejudiced 
adherents  of  old  traditions,  who,  snuffing  danger  ftom  every  ad- 
vance of  science,  go  into  paroxysms  of  indignation  at  the  attempt 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  scientific  philosophy — ^it  is  these  who 
mingle  abuse  with  argument  and  carry  their  points  with  the 
"general  public"  by  the  vulgar  tactics  of  derision  and  depreciation. 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  late  letter  of  President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
defining  the  qualifications  required  of  students  for  en- 
trance into  that  institution,  was  read  with  interest  by  all  the 
friends  of  true  educational  improvement.  He  stated  that  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  indispensable  to  admission,  bat  that  a 
knowledge  of  EngUsh  is.  Latin  is  required  only  as  a  special 
preparation  for  a  special  course— the  classical ;  a  preparation  in 
English  branches,  which  the  president  pledges  himself  shall  be 
"no  farce,"  is  demanded  of  all. 

This  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  vernacular  tongue  as 
paramount  to  those  of  a  language  now  no  longer  spoken  by 
man,  is  so  obvious  a  dictate  of  common-sense,  that  we  are 
half  inclined  to  wonder  how  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  victory,  and  the  institution  which  makes  it  as  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  progressive  liberality.  It  begins  to  be 
pretty  well  understood,  however,  that  this  old  habit  of  re- 
quiring a  Latin  preparation  for  admission  to  college,  is  at  the 
expense  of  a  good  English  preparation.  In  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  about  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  as  a  help  to 
the  study  of  English,  the  real  fact  of  the  case  turns  out 
to  be,  that  it  is  a  great  hinderance.  President  White  says : 
"  Curiously  enough,  many  present  themselves  with  some 
attainments  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  with  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  taught  in  public  schools,  but  with- 
out the  '  sound  ordinary  English  education '  required  by  our 
statutes." 

It  results  from  the  principle  that  one  thing  excludes  another, 
as  well  in  mind  as  in  matter,  that  the  requirement  of  Latin  by 
boys  consumes  the  time  and  the  effort  which  are  necessary  to 
obtain  a  critical  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  native 
language ;  and  experience  abundantly  verifies  this  working  of 
the  principle.    One  of  the  most  mischievous  effects,  therefore, 


of  the  old  collegiate  system  has  been  by  its  inflexible  demand 
of  the  mdiments  of  Latin  for  tSl  students,  to  react  powerfolly 
upon  the  lower  or  preparatory  schools,  cansing  them  to  rank 
Latin  as  all-important,  and  English  &&  of  slight  account  A 
great  point  is  therefore  gained  where  an  institution,  with  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Cornell  University,  reduces  Latin 
to  its  proper  place,  as  a  special  requisite  for  a  special  course, 
and  raises  the  standard  of  English,  making  a  thorou^  knowl- 
edge of  it  an  indispensable  necessity  for  alL 


It  is  reported  that  the  circnlataon  of  the  Erokmann-Cbatriu 
novels  has  sensibly  diminished  the  French  love  of  "^ory," 
that  the  soldier  is  no  longer  the  popular  idol,  and  that  the  revi- 
val in  Paris  of  some  of  Scribe's  military  plays  has  oonaequently 
fallen  flat.  We  trust  it  is  so ;  for  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
sabre  over  the  public  of  the  second  empire,  body  and  soul,  is 
something  that  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fiiUy  appredatei 
Not  only  is  the  soldier  exempt  from  the  juriscUction  of  the  civil 
oonrts,  virtually  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  what  he  pleasee 
among  the  pehitu,  but  public  opinion  seems  to  justify  all  his 
outrages.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  ordinary  Englishman'a 
flunkeyism  before  a  lord,  but  this  feeling  is  independence  itself 
compared  with  the  abasement  of  French  civilians  before  the 
military.  A  favorite  scene  in  a  French  play  or  ebory  is  a  catSxeo 
bullied  by  an  officer,  the  former  being,  of  course,  represented 
in  a  ridiculous,  the  latter  in  an  interesting  light ;  and  a  puUic 
of  civilians  applauds  its  own  disgrace.  The  literary  men  go 
with  the  stream  ;  even  the  unlucky  De  Pene,  who  was  all  bat 
assassinated  by  a  conspiracy  of  forty-three  officers  of  the 
Gvidet  for  having  criticised  their  manners  in  society,  ended  bj 
(metaphorically)  Ucking  the  boots  of  the  savages  who  had  half- 
killed  him.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  the  popularity  of  EroknaDn- 
Ohatrian  may  tend  to  abate  this  perversion  of  public  senti- 
ment ;  meanwhile  we  are  bound  to  notice  that  the  latest  popu- 
lar feuilUtonUt,  a  man  who  has  won  renown  by  making 
le^timate  life  as  indecent  as  illegitimate,  reproduces  the  con- 
ventional ridiculous  civilian — doubly  ridiculous  as  a  civilian  and 
a  husband — ^and  the  triumphant  military. 


Popular  legends,  whether  plausible  or  improbable,  fi^nently 
owe  their  orig^  to  verbal  misapprehensions.  The  brant,  or  bar- 
nacle-goose, with  its  supposed  production  from  the  bamscle 
shell-fish,  is  a  f^r  specimen  of  this  class.  Had  not  the  legend 
been  older  than  the  general  use  of  spectacles,  under  the  name 
of  barnacles,  or  any  other,  the  existence  of  a  spectacled-goose 
(so  called  from  its  markings)  might  have  accounted  for  the 
story.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  given  by  Max  MOller, 
a  confusion  of  the  mediffival  Latin  words  hib«mieula  (the  win- 
ter-bird) and  hemacula  (the  shell-fish).  All  MflUer's  explana- 
tions, however,  are  not  so  happy.  He  refers  Whittington'a  oat 
to  a«at,  the  Norman  form  of  the  French  achat  (traffic).  Bat 
the  Dutch  Icatt  (cargo)  supplies  a  readier  explanation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  familiar  expression  still  common  in  England, 
though  unknown  here.  A  landsman,  on  his  first  sea-sickness, 
was  said,  in  the  not-over-refined  language  of  the  sailors,  to 
shoot  hit  eat,  i.  «.,  discharge  his  cargo,  and  hence  toeat  \a  low 
English  slang,  to  the  present  day,  for  to  vomit.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Jcit,  an  obvious  diminutive  of  eat  (cargo),  is  still 
used  for  a  sailor's  baggage. 


Sfieirtifir  ^oles. 

THE  instability  of  all  terrestrial  things  is  proverbial,  but  it  was  long  be- 
lieved that  the  heavens  were  perfect  and  unchangeable.  In  an  intw- 
esting  leoture  upon  this  iinhjeot,  before  the  Boyal  Institution,  hy  Pro- 
fessor Qrant,  of  Glasgow,  he  stated  that  this  notion  of  the  immutabUitf 
of  the  heavens  "  prevuled  durinjf  two  thousand  years,  being  adopted 
by  the  Church,  and  whoever  expressed  an  opposite  opinion  was  re- 
garded as  heretical  or  insane ;  and  it  formed  part  of  the  systam  of  pbi- 
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loBophy  which  only  finally  fell  'before  the  reiterated  assaults  of  Bacon, 
Oaliieo,  and  other  eminent  men,  in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy."  As  con- 
rincing  evidence  that  changes  are  really  taking  place  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  Professor  Grant  commented  at  some  length  on  the  facts  that 
certain  stars  have  entirely  vanished  from  our  sight ;  that  new  stars  have 
appeared ;  that  many  stars  vary  in  brightness,  some  regnlarly  at  stated 
intervals,  and  others  quite  irregularly ;  and  that  some  stars  change  their 
color ;  and  he  referred  to  examples  pven  in  ancient  records  and  modem 
observtttious.  Among  others,  the  professor  especially  referred  to  the 
veiy  bright  star  in  Cassiopoeia,  observed  by  Tyoho  Brahe  in  1672,  which, 
stier  diminishing  in  brightness  and  varying  in  color,  finally  disappeared 
in  Match,  1574 ;  and  to  the  very  bright  star  which  appeared  in  Corona 
Borcalis,  in  1866,  and  which  is  still  visible  with  greatly  diminished 
lustre.  The  professor  next  alluded  to  the  sun  itself  as  a  variable  star, 
and,  after  referring  to  ita  physical  constitution — a  dark,  central,  glowing 
mass  enclosed  in  Inminons  gaseous  envelopes — commented  on  the  black 
spots  on  its  disk,  now  attributed  to  great  rents  in  these  envelopes. 
He  then  said  that,  "  as  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  have  proved 
that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  stars  resembles  that  of  the  sun,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  their  variability  in  brightness  and  color  is 
eqaally  due  to  the  operation  of  the  same  physical  laws  manifested  in  the 
solar  phenomena,  and  which  are  effecting  such  great  transformations  in 
our  own  globe.  Are  there,  then,"  said  the  professor,  "  no  ideas  of 
eternity  associated  with  our  contemplation  of  the  glorious  works  of 
creation  }  Tes ;  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  presides  over  all  these 
arrangements  is  eternal ;  tmth  is  eternal ;  virtue  is  eternal ;  the  hope 
that  is  in  us  is  eternal." 

H.  Oonon,  the  celebrated  French  bronze-founder,  has  just  made  two 
communications  to  the  Somety  of  Encouragement,  both  interesting  in 
their  various  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  he  submitted  a  casting  rep- 
resenting a  nest  attacked  by  a  bird  of  prey  at  the  moment  when  the 
branch,  on  which  it  reposes,  has  been  broken  by  the  storm ;  the  details 
of  branches,  foliage,  plumage,  and  the  smallest  accessories,  have  been 
nude  in  a  single  casting,  with  all  the  polish  of  the  highest  finished 
model;  and  the  subject  just  issued  At>m  the  monld,  and  still  retaining 
the  jets  and  idr-boles,  shows  that  no  retouch  haa  bisen  g^ven  to  it.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  developed  the  processes  of  the  lost  art  of  east- 
ing with  wax,  perfected  by  his  father  and  himself  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
solve  the  greatest  difficulties.  He  shows  that  the  ancient  Qreeks,  two 
thonsand  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  other  ancient  people,  skilfully 
practised  this  art,  and  tliat,  among  those  of  Asia,  the  Japanese  were 
distinguished  for  the  admirable  finish  of  their  bronzes ;  he  traces  its 
eiistence  among  the  Florentines  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  France 
in  the  seventeenth,  when  the  Brothers  Keller  sent  their  masterpieces 
to  Vereailles,  after  which  it  appears  to  have  been  lost,  until  M.  Oonon's 
father  began  his  long  and  laborious  researches,  which  he  has  only  re- 
cently brought  to  a  successful  termination.  At  the  last  great  Exhibi- 
tion he  contributed  a  nest  of  fauvets  in  a  branch  of  lilac  in  fiower, 
vhich  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal.  The  subject  shown  to  the  So- 
ciety likewise  reunited  in  itself  almost  all  the  technical  difficulties,  and 
Tith  the  same  happy  result.  H.  Oonon,  in  expluning  the  prindpal 
operations  of  casting,  informed  the  Society  that  the  sculptor  can  model 
tbc  wax  directly,  as  he  did  for  the  subject  shown.  When  a  solid  model 
is  wanted,  a  mould  must  be  made.  In  operating  by  halves,  tlie  sculptor 
makes  first,  in  a  plaster  cope,  using  special  precautions,  a  hollow  mould 
of  compound  gelatine,  which  possesses  the  property  of  not  being  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  air.  This  mould,  cooled  and  freed  from  its  cope,  comes 
off  the  model  like  a  linen  cloth ;  is  placed  again  in  the  cope  which  sus- 
tains it,  is  slightly  greased,  and  into  it  the  wax  is  poured  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  ;  the  wax  coagulates  on  the  cold  sides  of  the  monld,  and, 
vben  of  sufSoient  thickness,  the  excess  of  non-coagulated  wax  is  poured 
npon  it.  Afterward  a  little  very  soft  wax  is  put  upon  the  edges  of  the 
tTo  lulves  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  separation  betwe  en 
them.  The  core  is  placed  inside  in  joiiung  the  two  halves,  and  the 
»«i,  stripped  of  plaster,  cope,  and  gelatine,  represents  with  perfect 
fidelity  the  model  to  be  reproduced.  When  this  wax  is  well  verified, 
the  jets  and  air-holes  are  posed ;  the  first  are  always  placed  in  such  a 
»ay  as  to  carry  the  fused  metal  to  the  base  of  the  mould,  so  that,  when 
rising,  it  may  drive  the  ur  before  it.  The  mould  is  made  upon  the  wax 
with  prepared  earths,  ground  very  fine,  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  im- 
print; it  is  rapidly  made,  and  placed  quite  wet  on  the  fire,  which  does 
not  tear  it.  This  mass,  without  jointure,  is  heated,  the  wax  becoines 
liquid,  and  runs  out  through  a  small  opening,  leaving  on  the  earth  an 
rapty  space,  which  rigoronsly  preserves  the  form  the  wax  had  taken. 
The  model  ia  then  heated  to  a  red  heat,  not  only  to  bum  the  greasy 
■natter  with  whioh  the  wax  penetrated  the  earth,  but  also  to  give  this 
eanfa  the  proper  consistency,  porosity,  and  other  qualities  necessary  to 
eontract  under  the  action  of  the  metal  during  the  cooling  process. 

"Wiat  is  the  nature  of  the  tails  of  comets !  This  has  long  been  a 
tore  perplexity  to  men  of  science,  and  many  on  hypothesis  has  been  ven- 
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tured  which  proved  little  more  substantial  than  the  subject  itself.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  just  propounded  a  new  one.  We  gave,  a  few  weeks 
since,  an  account  of  his  recent  beautiful  experiments  on  the  formation 
of  clouds  in  closed  tubes  containing  highly-rarefied  vapors,  under  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  electric  light.  He  holds  these  clouds  to  be  the 
results  of  chemical  transformation  produced  by  the  action  on  chemical 
rays.  Professor  Tyndall  thinks  that  these  experiments  give  a  dew  to 
the  question  of  oometary  tails.  They  are  always,  he  says,  turned  from 
the  Sim,  and  their  growth'  is  too  rapid  to  be  consistent  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  have  been  projected  from  the  comet,  or  have  been 
left  behind  like  the  fire  of  a  rocket  in  its  course.  The  solar  heat,  he 
thinks,  disperses  the  vapors  which  surround  the  comet,  but  as  this 
heat  is  intercepted  by  the  body  of  the  comet,  a  tail  is  produced. by  the 
deposit  of  vapors  in  the  track  where  this  interception  takes  place . 

A  new  mineral,  rich  in  thallium,  has  been  discovered  by  a  Swedish 
tatant,  M.  Nordenskjold,  who  has  called  it  Croohetitt,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Crookes.  The  extreme  scarceness  of  thalliimi  renders  the  discovery 
of  this  mineral  very  interesting.  He  discovered  it  while  examining 
the  minerals,  rich  in  seleninm,  deposited  in  the  Stockholm  Museum, 
and  observed,  likewise,  that  two  other  minerals  contained  small  quan- 
tities of  thallium.  This  new  mineral,  the  orookeeite,  is  in  small,  com- 
pact, opaque  masses,  of  leadish-gray  color,  and  resembles  chalkosine 
for  its  hardness  and  malleability.  The  pipe  reduces  it  easily  to  a 
brilliant  enamel  of  a  greenish  black,  while  the  color  of  the  fiame  is 
dark  green.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  ohlorhydrio  acid,  but  azotic  acid, 
on  the  contrary,  attacks  and  dissolves  it  easily  and  completely.  Its 
analysis  has  given :  copper  45.7S,  thallium  17.85,  silver  8.71,  selenium 
83.28.  The  small  quantity  of  silver  is  doubtiess  derived  from  the 
eukairite  found  mixed  with  the  orookesite. 

The  striking  ooinddenoe,  between  the  extreme  heat  of  the  year  1868 
and  the  almost  total  absence  of  zodiacal  light,  was  very  remarkable. 
This  light,  so  brilliant  in  1867  that,  even  on  the  first  days  of  the  new 
moon,  it  was  quite  perceptible,  was  hardly  distinguislmble  last  year 
from  the  stellar  rays.  Since  the  month  of  December  last,  however,  it 
has  reappeared  with  a  considerable  degree  of  brillianoy,  but  without 
ever  attaining  the  splendid  beauty  of  1867.  The  intermittent  nature  of 
this  light  has  long  been  observed,  but,  unfortunately,  no  regular  note 
has  been  taken  of  the  time  of  decrease  or  increase  in  brightness  which 
might  give  an  idea  of  the  period  of  rotation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  tihinVneas  of  this  solar  envelope  ia  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  variations  in  annual  temperature.  Another  observa- 
tion that  has  f^quentiy  been  made  is,  that  zodiacal  light,  which  often 
makes  the  round  of  the  whole  visible  heavens,  always  leaves  a  space 
exactly  at  the  zenith. 

A  new  method  for  drying  green  wood  in  a  short  time  (says  the 
SuUdtr)  consists  in  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  water,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  cool,  by  which  the  soluble  substances  are  removed.  It  is  then 
boiled  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  borax,  by  which  the  insoluble  albumen 
of  the  wood  is  rendered  soluble,  and  escapes  from  the  pores.  The  wood 
is  then  placed  in  drying  chambers,  heated  by  steam,  and  allowed  to  re- 
mtdn  three  days.  Wood  thus  treated  is  described  as  being  more  com- 
pact than  it  would  be  by  ten  years  of  ordinary  exposure — ^not  shrinking 
or  warping,  and  being  secure  against  deca^  on  nooount  of  its  greater 
density.  It  is  more  easUy  polished  and  better  fitted  for  articles  of  iUr- 
niture,  or  for  musical  instruments. 

The  Bussian  Doctor  Hubbenet,  professor  at  the  University  of  Kiev, 
has  just  published  a  report,  ftill  of  heart-rending  incidents,  of  the  siege 
of  Sevastopol,  of  which  he  was  a  witness.  The  following  passages 
show  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  campaign  to  the  Bussians :  Of 
169,000  men  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  defence  of  Sevastopol,  up 
to  November  1, 1866,  the  time  when  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  the  Bus- 
sian army,  80,000  men  only,  that  is  to  say  less  than  one-fifth,  remained 
hale  and  well;  more  than  76,000  were  wounded,  16,000  were  killed, 
48,000  were  laid  up  in  hospital,  among  whom  8,500  died  fit>m  the  effects 
of  their  disease. 

Carbolic  acid  is  very  destructive  to  the  lower  orders  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  agent  for  the  prevention  of  mould. 
The  Jmtmal  of  Chemidry  says  that  two  or  three  drops  of  it  to  a  bottle 
of  ink  will  prevent  mouldlness ;  and  about  thirty  drops  added  to  a  pint 
of  water,  used  for  making  paste,  will  prevent  its  moulding.  Carbolic 
acid,  however,  is  a  poison,  and  should  be  used  with  care. 

It  is  proved  that  animal  life  may  exist  under  great  pressure.  M. 
Deville  has  erected  an  apparatus  in  his  laboratory  in  whioh  fishes  swim 
under  a  pressure  of  four  hundred  atmospheres,  or  six  thousand  pounds 
to  the  inch. 

Dr.  Michael  Foster,  of  University  College,  London,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  Great  Britun. 
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EVEETBODT  has  heard  of  the  "  frog  that  would  a-woolng  go." 
From  the  photograph  we  gave  of  him  the  other  week,  it  aeems  he 
has  taken  to  wings,  and  sails  through  the  air  on  his  ooorting  ezoursions. 
But  perhaps  so  many  have  not  heard  of  the  fish  that  would  a-fishlng 
go.  Of  course  we  all  understand  that  the  big  fishes  eat  up  the  little 
ones,  and  consequently  they  have  to  catch  them  before  they  can  do  it ; 
out  that  ia  not  what  we  mean  by  a  fish  going  a-flshing.  Bnnning  down 
the  little  creatures,  and  swallowing  them  at  a  mouthfHil,  ia  a  y«rf 
beastly  business ;  there  is  no  art,  artifice,  or  refinement  about  it.  It  is 
a  prosy  affair  of  common  dietetics.  But  there  i»  a  fish  which  does  the 
thing  artistically,  with  regular  strategy ;  and  the  curious  thing  about  it 
is,  that  Nature  has  Aimished  him  with  a  fbU  equipment  for  the  purpose 
— rod,  line,  and  b^t. 


The  Angt«r>Fi«h. 

The  angler-fish,  as  Is  shown  by  the  aocompaoying  likeneas,  ia  no 
beauty :  he  is  about  a  yard  long,  and  has  a  huge  toad-like  head,  an 
enormous  gaping  mouth,  and  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  The  first 
donal,  or  back  fin,  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  its  plsoe  being  occupied 
by  two  rr  three  long,  slender,  movable  spines.  These  spines  are  fas- 
tened to  the  body  by  means  of  joints.  One  is  attached  by  a  hinge, 
which  permits  only  of  motion  backward  and  forward.    The  first  spine 


is  connected  by  a  regular  ring  and  staple,  and  admits  of  moTemeat  in 
all  directions,  as  it  is  pulled  this  way  or  that  by  the  mnades.  This  ii 
the  angler's  pole,  which  continues  into  a  fine  filament  or  line,  and  st 
the  end  there  is  a  loose,  shining  slip  of  membrane,  which  plays  the  pan 
of  a  bait. 

The  angler-fish  is  a  slow  swimmer,  and  would  have  but  little  suoeeu 
if  it  had  to  chase  the  swift  and  active  fishes  upon  which  it  feeds.  So  it 
snares  them.  Partially  hiding  itself  in  the  mud  or  sand,  as  other  u- 
glers  conceal  themselves  in  bushes  or  behind  banks,  it  waves  its  long 
filaments  with  their  glittering  tips.  Fishes,  as  is  well  known,  are  at- 
tracted by  glistening  objects  moved  about  in  the  water.  The  neighbor- 
ing fish,  following  the  instincts  of  their  inquisitive  nature,  come  to  ex- 
amine the  ourioua  object  and  see  whether  it  is  eatable,  and  ar«  suddenly 
snapped  up  in  the  wide  jaws  of  their  hidden  foe. 

The  angler-fish  is  a  most  voradous  creature,  and  has,  on  several  oc- 
casions, been  known  to  seize  a  fish  that  had  been  hooked,  and  mt 
being  drawn  to  the  surface.  In  one  such  case,  the  angler  seized  on  t 
cod-fish,  and  held  so  tightly  that  it  would  not  looaon  its  grip  until 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  boat-hook.  On  another  occasion,  the  fish  Call 
a  victim  to  its  over-voracity,  for,  having  dashed  at  a  conger-eel,  jmt 
hooked,  and  taken  it  into  its  mouth,  the  eel  contrived  to  escape  throogh 
one  of  the  gill  apertures,  and  thus  was  the  unconscious  means  of  involv- 
ing its  captor  in  its  own  fate.  Even  the  oork-fioats  on  lines  and  neti 
have  been  swallowed  by  the  greedy  fish,  and,  when  taken  in  a  net,  it 
devours  its  fellow-prisoners  with  perfect  unconcern. 
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where  Laurie's  boat,  with  its  brightly-painted  sides  and  red  cushions 
reflected  in  the  water,  lay  moored  by  the  bank.  It  was  a  fantastic 
little  toy,  meant  for  speed,  and  not  for  safety ;  and  Mrs.  Westbury 
would  have  walked  ten  miles  ronnd  by  Oakley  Bridge  rather  than  have 
trusted  herself  to  that  arrowy  bark.  She  sighed  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
it  "  Poor  Laurie  I  Poor  boy ! "  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  The 
sight  seemed  to  fill  her  with  a  compassion  beyond  words. 

"  Why  poor  Laurie  ? "  said  Mr.  Benton ;  but  he  knew  what  she 
meant,  and  it  made  him  angry.  "  Of  course  Ben  will  succeed  me.  I 
succeeded  my  father.     It  is  his  right." 

"  Ah,  Laurence,  but  how  did  you  succeed  your  father  ? "  said  Mrs, 
Westbury.  "  You  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  greatest  comfort 
to  dear  papa.  He  felt  the  property  would  be  safe  in  your  bands,  and 
be  improved,  as  it  has  always  been.  People  say  we  are  such  a  lucky 
family,  but  yon  and  I  know  better.  We  know  it  is  work  that  has  al- 
ways done  it — alas,  imtil  now,"  she  said,  suddenly  lifting  up  her  eyes 
to  heaven:  Truth  compels  us  to  add  that  Mr.  Renton  was  very  much 
disconcerted.  He  could  not  hear  his  own  family  attacked ;  but  he  felt 
the  justice  of  aU  she  sud. 

"Well,  Lydia,  manners  change,"  he  said.  "It  seraned  natural 
enough  in  our  time ;  but,  when  you  come  to  consider  it,  I  don't  see 
what  reason  I  have  for  sending  the  boys  away.  I  can  leave  them 
very  well  off.  We  were  never  so  well  off  as  we  are  now.  Tou  know 
I  mapaged  to  buy  that  last  farm  my  father  had  set  his  heart  upon.  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  have  broken  their  mother's  heart — " 

"  Ah,  I  knew  it  would  come  out,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  a  little 
bitterness.  "  Why  should  Mary's  heart  be  more  tender  than  other 
/  people's.  I  have  to  send  my  boys  away,  though  I  love  them  as  well 
as  she  does  hers  ;  and  people  congratulate  me  on  having  such  a  good 
appointment  for  Richard.  It  never  occurs  to  anybody  that  I  will  break 
my  heart." 

"  Ton  are  a  Renton,"  said  her  brother,  with  some  dexterity.  "  I 
often  think  yon  are  the  best  Renton  of  us  alL  But  if  poor  Westbury 
had  lived,  you  know,  he  might  have  contrived  to  spare  you  the  part- 
ing, as  I  have  spared  Mary ;  and The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is 

the  boys  are  doing  very  well.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  and 
I  mean  to  take  my  own  way  with  my  own  family,  Lydia — ^no  offence 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  no ;  no  offence,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
head.  "  It  is  all  for  my  advantage,  I  am  sure.  When  my  Richard 
comes  home  at  a  proper  time  with  the  fortune  your  Ben  ought  to  have 
made,  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  for  one." 

"Ben  will  be  very  well  off,"  said  Mr.  Renton,  but  with  an  uncom- 
fortable smile. 

"  Oh,  very  well  off,  no  doubt,"  said  his  sister,  with  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt ;  "  a  vapid  squire,  like  the  rest  of  them.  People  used  to  say 
the  Rentons  were  like  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  in  the  country.  Always 
motion  and  stir  where  they  were.  And,  poor  Laurie!"  she  added 
once  more,  with  offensive  compassion,  as  they  turned  and  came  again 
face  to  face  with  Laurie's  boat. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why  Laurie  so  particularly  excites  your 
pity,"  said  Mr.  Renton,  much  irritated.  Laurie  was  his  own  namesake 
and  favorite,  and  this  was  the  animadversion  which  he  could  least 
bear. 

"  Poor  boy !  I  don't  know  who  would  not  pity  him,"  said  Aunt 
Lydia ;  "  it  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  a  boy  wUh  such  abili- 
ties all  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  he  is  at 
home,  but  when  he  comes  to  have  his  own  money  what  will  he  do  with 
it  ?  Spend  it  on  pictures  and  nonsense,  and  encourage  a  set  of  idle 
people  about  him  to  eat  him  up.  Laurence,  you  mark  my  works,  that 
is  just  the  kind  of  boy  to  be  eaten  up  by  everybody,  and  to  come  to 
poverty  in  the  end.  Whereas,  if  he  had  been  taught  from  the  first 
that  work  was  the  natural  destiny  of  man — " 

"There,  Lydia — there — I  wish  you  would  make  an  end  of  this 
croaking,"  cried  Mr.  Renton.  "  I  am  not  quite  well  to-day,  and  I  can't 
bear  it    That's  enough  for  one  time." 

"  As  for  Frank,  I  give  him  up,"  saii  Mrs.  Westbury — "  a  soldier, 
that  can  never  make  a  penny — and,  of  all  soldiers,  a  Guardsman  !  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  Laurence,  I  am  sure.  How  a  man  of  your  sense 
could  give  in  so  to  Mary's  whhns  1  can't  understand." 

"  Mary  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Renton  angrily ;  and 
he  led  the  way  up  the  bank,  and  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  Mrs. 
Westbury,  though  she  vras  not  susceptible,  felt  that  she  must  say  no 
more ;  an(|  they  retumed  in  comparative  silence  to  the  house.    This 


walk  bad  been  taken  late  in  a  summer  evening  after  dinner,  and  in  the 
solemnity  of  evening  dress,  over  which.  Aunt  Lydia,  who  was  stout 
and  felt  the  heat,  had  thrown  a  little  shawL  As  they  reached  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Manor  they  came  upon  a  pretty  scene.  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton, who  was  softly  pretty,  still  lay  on  a  sofa,  which  had  been  brought 
out  and  placed  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Mary  Westbury,  her  god- 
child, who  bore  a  curious  softened  resemblance  to  her  mother,  sat  up- 
right on  a  footstool  by  her  aunt's  side,  working  and  talking  to  her. 
The  third  figure  was  Laurie,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  soft  grass. 
Probably  some  time  or  other  since  dinner  he  had  been  having  a  cigar, 
for  instead  of  the  regular  evening  coat  he  had  a  fantastic  velvet  vest- 
ment, which  half  veiled  the  splendor  of  his  white  linen  and  white  tie. 
He  was  lying  stretched  out  on  his  back — handsome,  lazy,  and  con- 
tented— a  practical  commentary  on  his  aunt's  speech.  There  were 
books  lying  about,  which  bis  energetic  cousin  had  been  coaxing  and 
boring  him  to  read  aloud  ;  but  Laurie  had  only  shaken  his  head  at  her, 
ruffling  his  chesnut  locks  against  the  grass :  and  a  little  sketch-book  lay 
by  his  side,  where  it  had  fallen  from  his  indolent  hand.  Mrs.  West- 
bury looked  at  him  and  then  at  her  brother.  What  words  could  siy 
as  much  ?  There  lay  lazy  Laurence,  with  an  unspeakable  sentiment 
oi  far  nienU,  in  every  line  of  him ;  and  he  a  Renton,  whose  very  ease 
had  always  been  energetic  1  Mr.  Renton  saw  it  too,  and,  for  onoe  in 
his  life,  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his  favorite  son. 

"  There  you  lie,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  "  resting  after  your  hard  day's 
work.  What  a  laborious  young  man  you  must  be,  Laurie  I  I  never 
saw  any  one  who  wanted  so  much  rest" 

"  Thanks,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  little  nod  of  his  chin  from  the 
grass.  "  My  constitution  requires  a  great  deal  of  rest,  as  you  say. 
If  you  don't  mind  moving  a  little.  Aunt  Lydia,  you  are  sitting  on  my 
note-book.  Thanks.  There  are  some  swans  there  I  should  not  like 
to  lose." 

"  And  what  om  are  swans  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  "  I  wish  yon 
would  tell  me,  Laurie ;  I  am  such  an  ignorant  creature,  and  I  should 
like  to  know." 

"  Use,"  said  Lanrie,  opening  his  eyes.  "  They  don't  get  made  into 
patties,  as  far  as  I  know :  about  as  much  use  as  the  moit  of  us,  I 
suppose." 

"  The  most  of  us  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  world,"  said  Aunt 
Lydia,  growing  very  red,  for  she  was  fond  of  pdtei ;  "  if  you  know 
how  many  things  that  have  to  pass  through  my  hands  from  morning 
to  night—" 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  lazy  Laurence,  rising  his  hand  in  soft  depre- 
cation. "  Mary  has  been  telling  us ;  but  the  use  of  it.  Aunt  Lydia. 
Why  should  you  worry  yourself  f  Things  would  go  on  just  as  well 
if  you  let  them  alone — that's  what  I  always  tell  Ben.  What's  the 
good  of  fidgeting  ?  If  you'll  believe,"  continued  Laurie,  raising  him- 
self a  little  on  one  elbow,  "  all  the  people  who  have  ever  made  any 
mark  in  the  world  have  been  people  who  knew  how  to  keep  quiet 
and  let  things  work  themselves  out  There's  your  Queen  Elizabeth," 
he  said,  warming  to  his  subject,  and  giving  a  slight  kick  with  his 
polished  boot  to  a  big  volume  on  the  grass ;  "  the  only  quality  she 
had  was  a  masterly  inaction.  She  kept  quiet,  and  things  settled 
themselves." 

"  Oh,  Laurie  t  not  when  she  killed  that  poor,  dear  Queen  Mary," 
cried  his  mother  from  the  sofa.     "  I  hate  that  woman's  very  name." 

"  No,"  said  Laurie,  gracefully  sinking  down  again  among  the  grass, 
"  that's  an  instance  of  energy,  mother — a  brutal  quality,  that  always 
comes  to  harm." 

"  Laurence,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Renton  sharply,  to  his  son's 
surprise ;  and  be  turned  his  back  upon  them  all  abruptly,  and  went  in 
across  the  soft  grass,  through  the  magical  evening  atmosphere  that 
tempted  all  the  world  to  rest  His  sister  had  taken  all  restfulness 
out  of  him.  Though  he  was  a  sensible  man,  he  was  a  Renton ;  and 
the  family  traditions,  when  thus  recalled  to  his  mind,  had  a  great 
power  over  him.  He  went  into  the  library,  which  looked  out  upon  a 
dark  comer  of  the  grounds  full  of  mournful  evergreens ;  the  black 
wall  of  the  kitchen-garden  showed  a  little  behind  them,  and  the  room 
at  this  time  of  day  was  a  very  doleful  room.  It  was  a  kind  of  pen- 
ance to  put  upon  himself  to  come  in  from  that  air,  all  full  of  lingering 
hues  of  sunset  and  soil  suggestions  of  fallen  dew,  to  the  grun-Iuxuri- 
ous  room,  in  which  he  already  wanted  artificial  light  Here  he  sat, 
and  pondered  over  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  boys.  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment, they  had  been  a  great  deal  happier  than  he  had  been.  Like  a 
gust  of  air  from  the  old  phuns  of  his  youth,  a  remembrance  came  over 
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liim  of  lonelinteg  and  wistfolness,  &nd  a  certain  imposdble  longing 
for  a  little  pleasure  now  and  then,  and  Bome  love  to  brighten  the  boy- 
ish days.  He  had  not  been  aware  of  wanting  those  vanities  then ; 
but  he  saw  now  that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  his  youth  had  been 
very  bare  and  nnlorely.  He  had  scattered  roses  before  his  sons, 
while  only  thorns  had  been  in  his  own  path ;  but  what  if  he  had  Icept 
from  them  the  harder  training  which  should  make  them  men  ?  He 
sat  till  the  darkness  grew  almost  into  night,  thinking  over  these 
things.  They  were  men  now — the  lads.  Ben  was  fire-and-twenty ; 
Laurie  but  a  year  younger;  and  Frank,  the  happy  boy,  was  but 
twenty,  glorious  in  his  red  coat.  Hr.  Renton  pondered  long,  and 
when  the  lamp  came  he  made  a  great  many  calculations  and  memo- 
randums, which  he  locked  up  carefully  in  his  desk.  He  had  a 
headache,  which  was  very  unusual  to  him.  It  was  his  wife's  rtU 
in  the  family  to  have  the  headaches ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr. 
Kenton  that  there  could  be  any  thing  the  matter  with  him.  It  was 
the  heat,  no  doubt,  or  a  little  worry.  The  ladies  had  come  into  the 
drawing-room  when  his  ponderings  were  over.  It  was  a  large  room, 
fbll  of  windows,  with  one  large  bow  projecting  out  upon  the  cliff, 
from  which  you  could  see  the  river  through  the  cloud  of  interroiing 
beeches.  On  the  other  side  the  room  was  open  to  the  soft '  darkness 
of  the  lawn.  There  were  two  lamps  in  it,  but  both  were  shadowed ; 
for  Mrs.  Kenton's  eyes,  like  her  head,  were  weak ;  and  the  cool  air  of 
night  breathed  in,  odorous  and  soft,  making  a  scarcely  perceptible 
draught  from  window  to  window.  Mrs.  Kenton  lay  quite  out  of  this 
current  of  air,  which  naturally  she  was  afraid  of,  on  another  sofa. 
Mary  made  tea  in  a  comer,  with  the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps  falling 
concentrated  upon  her  pretty  hands  in  twinkling  motions  about  the 
brilliant  little  spot  of  china  and  silver.  She  had  a  ring  or  two  upon 
her  pink  transparent  fingers,  and  a  bracelet,  which  sparkled  in  the 
light  Mrs.  Westbury  sat  apart  in  a  great  chair,  and  fanned  herself. 
Now  and  then,  with  a  dash  against  the  delicate  abut-jour  of  the  lamp, 
came  a  mad  moth,  bent  on  self-destraction.  Hr.  Renton  dropped 
Into  the  first  chair  he  could  find,  not  knowing  how  it  was  he  felt  so 
uncomfortable,  and  Mary  brought  him  some  tea.  The  weather  had 
been  very  warm,  and  everybody  was  languid  with  the  heat  They  all 
sat  a  great  way  apart  from  each  other,  and  were  not  energetic  enough 
for  conversation.  "  Where  is  Laurie  i  "  Mr.  Renton  asked ;  and  they 
told  him  that  Laurie,  with  his  usual  wilfulness,  had  gone  down  to  the 
river.  "There  will  be  a  moon  to-night,"  Mrs.  Renton  swd,  with  some 
fretfulness ;  for  she  liked  to  have  one  of  her  boys  by  her,  if  only  lying 
on  the  grass,  or  on  the  deep  mossy  carpet,  which  was  almost  as  soft 
as  the  grass. 

"  He  has  gone  off  to  this  moonlight,  and  his  swans,  and  his  water- 
lilies,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  disdain ;  but  even  she  felt  the  heat 
too  much  to  proceed. 

"  The  water-lilies  are  closed  at  night,"  said  Mary  apologtically ; 
venturing  to  this  extent  to  take  her  cousin's  part  Lazy  Laurence 
was  a  favorite  with  most  people,  though  he  had  no  energy.  Then, 
all  at  once,  a  larger  swoop  than  usual  went  circling  through  the  dim 
npper  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Renton  gave  a  scream. 

"  It  is  a  iMtt  t "  she  cried.  "  Ring,  Mary,  ring — I  am  so  superstitious 
about  bats ;  and  Laurie  out  all  by  himself  on  that  river. — Mr.  Renton, 
I  wish  you  would  put  a  stop  to  it  I  never  can  think  it  is  safe. — Oh, 
tdl  them  to  drive  out  that  creature,  Mary.  I  always  know  something 
must  happen  when  a  bat  comes  into  one's  room." 

"  No,  godmamma,  never  mind,"  said  Mary.  "  It  is  only  tiie  light 
How  should  a  bat  know  any  thing  that  was  going  to  happen  i  They 
come  into  the  cottage  in  scores,  and  we  never  mind." 

"Then  you  will  be  found  some  morning  dead  in  your  beds,"  said 
Mrs.  Kenton;  "I  know  you  wilL  Oh,  it  makes  me  so  imhappy, 
Mary  1  and  Laurie  all  by  himself  in  that  horrid  little  boat  1 " 

"  Laurie  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Renton ;  "he  knows  how  to  manage 
a  boat,  if  he  knows  nothing  else."  This  was  muttered  half  to  him- 
self and  half  aloud,  and  then  be  went  into  the  bow-window  and  looked 
out  to  the  river.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  was  shining  straight 
down  upon  one  gleam-  of  water,  which  blazed  intensely  white  amid  all 
the  darkling  shadows.  As  Mr.  Kenton  stood  looking  out,  a  boat  shot 
into  the  gleam,  with  long  oars  glistening,  balancing,  touching  the  water 
like  wings  of  a  bird.  "  Laurie  is  all  right,"  he  said  to  himself,  in  a 
mechanical  way.  He  did  not  himself  care  for  a  thousand  bats.  But 
bis  wife's  alarm  struck  into  his  own  imeasiness  like  a  key-note — the 
key-note  to  something,  he  could  not  tell  what  It  was  all  so  lovely  and 
peaceful  as  he  looked — soft  glooms,  soft  light,  rustling  rhythm  of  fo- 


liage, wistful  breathing  of  the  night  idr  over  that  pleasant  landscape 
he  knew  so  well  After  all,  was  it  not  better  to  have  the  imj  there 
in  his  boat,  than  scorching  oat  in  India  or  toiling  like  a  slave  in  some 
Canadian  or  Australian  forest?  What  is  the  good  of  the  father's 
work  but  to  better  the  condition  of  the  sons  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  life  when  it  came  should  find  the  sons  incapable  ?  Mr. 
Renton  had  been  a  prosperous  man ;  but  he  knew  that  life  was  no 
holiday.  When  it  came  like  an  armed  man  with  temptations,  and 
cares,  and  responsibilities,  upon  that  silken  boy,  how  would  he  meet 
it?  These  were  the  father's  thou^ts  as  the  bat  was  hunted  out 
with  much  commotion,  and  his  wife  lay  sighing  on  her  sofa.  If  he 
had  been  well,  probably,  Mrs.  Westbury's  talk  would  have  had  no 
such  effect  upon  him  ;  but  he  was  not  well ;  and  it  had  made  him  very 
ill  at  ease. 

Next  day  his  lawyer  came,  and  was  closeted  for  a  long  time  with 
him,  and  there  were  witnesses  called  in — the  Renton  who  happmed 
to  l>e  calling,  and  Laurie  himself,  all  unconscious  of  what  it  was  about 
— to  witness  Mr.  Kenton's  signature.  And  within  a  week,  though  he 
was  still  in  what  is  called  the  prime  of  life,  the  father  of  the  bouse  wu 
dead ;  and  his  will  alone  remained  behind  him  to  govern  the  fate  of 
his  three  sons. 

iTO  BB   OOHTIBOBD.] 


AN     ADVENTURE     IN    THE    INTERIOR     OF 
CHINA. 


W 


■E  were  a  very  joUy  party,  we  who  on  a  delightfbl  Jane 
day  were  seated  beneath  the  awning  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  an  American  steamboat,  then  lying  in  the  port  of  Han- 
kow, China.  Onr  party  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  five  gen- 
tlemen, two  of  the  latter  being  young  English  merchants, 
residing  in  Shanghai,  and  the  remainder  of  us  being  Americans. 
We  had  met  for  the  first  time  on  board  the  steamer  just  previ- 
oua  to  her  departure  from  the  last-mentioned  port,  about  a 
week  before,  but,  with  the  sociability  which  distinguishes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  when  abroad,  we  soon  became  intimately 
acquainted.  A  few  bottles  of  champagne,  and  a  generous 
allowance  of  that  insidious  but  inviting  compound,  claret-cup, 
partaken  just  before  starting  on  onr  novel  voyage,  proved  an 
ezcelleot  introduction,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  lasting  inti- 
macy and  friendship.  The  ladies,  the  wife  and  sister  of  one 
of  our  party,  an  American  merchant  doing  business  in  Shang- 
hai, had  but  just  arrived  firom  New  York,  and  were  quite 
new  to  the  curious  scenes  and  odstoms  by  which  they  were 
surrounded ;  but  the  rest  of  as,  all  the  gentlemen,  were  quite 
ilati  in  all  that  pertained  to  Celestial  life,  having  for  months 
and  years  past  endured  existence  in  the  antipodes  for  the  sake 
of  the  filthy  lucre,  more  easily  to  be  made  there  than  at  home. 
For  five  days  after  leaving  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
China,  Shanghai,  we  made  our  way  against  wind  and  current 
up  the  noble  Yang-tse-kiang  River.  Five  charming,  delightful 
days  they  were.  The  weather,  although  on  shore  intensely 
hot,  was,  thanka  to  the  breeze  which  somewhat  impeded  onr 
progress,  delicious,  and  the  scenery  along  the  banks  and 
among  the  groups  of  islands  through  which  we  passed  in- 
tensely interesting.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  but  few 
Europeans  had  ever  passed  over  this  ground,  onr  steamer  being 
among  the  first  whose  keel  had  ever  ploughed  the  waters  of  the 
noble  Yang-tse;  and  the  ports  on  the  river  had  been  but 
recently  opened.  With  the  energy  characteristic  of  the  Cao- 
casian  race,  however,  already  nearly  a  dozen  European  mer- 
cantile houses,  American,  English,  French,  and  German,  had 
established  themselves  at  Han-kow,  one  of  the  treaty  porta, 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  of 
ootirse,  the  same  distance  into  the  interior  of  China.  Although 
opened  to  foreign  traffic  by  the  Government,  it  was  not  with- 
out meeting  great  opposition  from  the  people  of  that  section, 
that  these  houses  were  established,  and  a  residence  at  Aat 
port  was  not  without  its  perils  and  disadvantages.  Ein-ki- 
ang,  a  port  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  Han-kow,  tad, 
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conseqnently,  that  mnoh  nearer  Shanghm,  was  similarly  occu- 
pied, some  six  or  eight  -  adventnrous  Yankees  and  Britons, 
representing  some  of  the  great  honses  of  the  conntrj,  having 
located  there.  Pive  or  six  fleet  steamboats,  all  hnUt  in  the 
TJnited  States  (the  English  boats  being  fonnd  nnsnitable),  perfect 
models  of  the  Sound  and  Hudson  Kiver  steamboats  of  onr  own 
land,  were  making  regular  trips  up  this  monarch  of  rivers. 

Every  thing  being  strange  and  new,  onr  enjoyment  of  this 
trip  some  seven  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  Flowery 
Land  was  keen  indeed.  Pagodas  and  temples  here  and  there  dot- 
ting the  shore ;  the  river  alive  with  small  craft  of  every  descrip- 
tion; beautifbl  islands,  on  which,  hidden  among  the  trees, 
peeped  out  some  Buddhist  monastery ;  and  the  scattering  vil- 
lages, bnilt  in  a  day  of  bamboo  and  mud,  and  thronged  with  a 
busy  people,  who  invariably  assembled  on  the  banks  to  see  us 
pass,  and  as  invariably  became  frightened  almost  to  death  at 
the  sound  of  our  steam-whistle, — all  made  up  a  scene  upon 
which  we  never  tired  of  looking.  Every  thing  connected  with 
oar  home-like  steamboat  was  also  of  the  most  comfortable 
kind.  Luxurious  dinners,  such  as  few  people  in  Yankee-land 
allow  themselves ;  wine  and  spirituous  comforts,  ad  libitum,  and 
all  other  little  comforts  at  discretion,  tended  not  a  little  to 
while  away  the  days  we  passed  upon  this  inland  trip  in  the 
pleasantest  possible  manner.  Being  on  pleasure  bent,  most  of 
08,  and  desiring  to  leave  the  cares  of  business  far  behind, 
we  were  sorry  enough  when,  on  the  sixth  day  after  leaving 
Shanghai,  we  anchored  at  Han-kow,  the  port  of  onr  destina- 
tion. 

And  now  we  return  to  the  point  where  we  commenced  our 
story.  Our  friends  on  shore,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
character  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  being  unable  to  en- 
tertain us  as  they  could  wish  at  their  extemporized  houses, 
we  remained  during  our  stay  of  four  days  at  Han-kow,  by  the 
kind  invitation  of  our  good  friend  the  captain,  on  board  of 
OM  floating  home.  It  was  the  third  day  after  our  arrival, 
when,  having  just  discussed  a  most  inviting  lunch,  or  tiffin,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  East  Indies,  we  were  enjoying  our  cheroots, 
the  nude  portion  of  us,  under  the  awning  on  the  quarter-deck, 
when  the  best  mode  of  agreeably  passing  the  afternoon  came  up 
for  discDssion.  We  had  seen  all  the  lions  of  Han-kow,  which  did 
not  differ  greatly  fi-om  similar  animals  of  the  other  seaport  towns 
and  cities  of  Ohina ;  had  been  stared  at  and  followed  by  almost  the 
entire  population,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand,  I  believe ;  had 
been  saluted  as  foreign  dogs  and  red-headed  barbarians;  and 
had  even  been  treated  with  evidences  of  the  ill-wiD  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  form  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  all  of  which  little  pleasant- 
ries we  thought  it  prudent  not  to  resent ;  and  having,  in  spite 
of  these  little  drawbacks,  indulged  to  the  fUl  our  propensities 
for  sight-seeing,  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
"done  "  the  place  pretty  thoroughly,  and  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  means  of  beguiling  the  hours  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  hang  rather  heavily  on  onr  hands. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  city  of  Han-kow,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  which  at  this  point  ia  about  three  miles  wide, 
stands  the  city  of  Woo-chang,  then  as  now,  I  believe,  almost  a 
terra  incognita  to  foreigners.  It  was  quite  a  large  city,  even 
for  Ohina,  a  cduntry  of  large  cities,  and,  from  the  distance 
which  separated  us,  looked  beautifully.  We  bad  gazed  upon 
it,  and  the  surrounding  country,  ever  since  our  arrival, 
but  the  thought  of  visiting  it  had,  as  yet,  never  entered  the 
head  of  the  boldest  among  us.  One  or  two  missionaries,  and  a 
boat's  crew  from  the  English  gunboat,  the  Growler,  had,  we 
knew,  on  one  occasion  paid  their  respects  to  the  residents  of 
that  city ;  but  the  reception  they  met  with  (the  reverse  of  cor- 
dial) had  not  encouraged  them  to  repeat  the  experiment.  We 
must  have  been  wonderfully  ennuyed  and  tired  of  the  exciting 
scenes  constantly  passing  around  us,  for  no  sooner  was  it  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  and  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  a  lady,  that  we  should  all  of  us  embark  in  the 
ship's  boats  and  puD  over  to  the  opposite  city,  than  the  propOf 


sition  was  accepted,  and  we  made  instant  preparations  for  car- 
rying the  plan  into  effect.  Hazardous  as  such  an  expeditioE 
was  if  undertaken  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  alone,  it  was 
doubly  so  when  the  ladies  were  to  accompany  us,  and,  although 
they  begged  as  only  women  can  to  be  allowed  to  share  onr 
pleasures  and  our  perils,  we  mnst  have  quite  taken  leave  of 
our  sense  for  the  time  being  when  we  consented  to  their  ac- 
companying the  expedition.  As  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  a  merchant  who  had  spent  many  years  in  China,  could 
speak  many  of  the  different  dialects  in  use  among  them,  and 
was  particularly  well  versed  in  that  entirely  spoken  in  that 
section,  it  was  thought  that  he  could  explain  to  any  cvU-minded 
or  doubting  persons  who  we  were,  the  nature  of  our  errand, 
and  the  peaceful  and  fraternal  feelings  which  we  entertained 
toward  them.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  we 
sent  a  courteous  message  to  the  Toutai,  or  mayor  of  Han-kow, 
begging  him  to  allow  us  an  escort  of  a  few  soldiers,  who, 
we  innocently  thought,  would  prove  quite  sufficient  for  onj 
defence.  The  reply  of  the  Toutai  duly  arrived  in  the  form  of 
five  dirty,  mangy  -  looking  heroes,  armed  with  spears,  or 
lances,  and  swords,  and  whose  personal  appearance  did  not 
prove  very  reassuring.  To  do  these  fellows  justice,  we  must 
say  that  they  attempted,  with  all  the  power  of  language  at  their 
command,  and  the  Chinese  dialects  are  copious  in  words,  to  dis- 
suade ns  from  the  foolhardy  errand  upon  which  we  were  bent. 
They  alluded  in  strong  terms  to  the  ill-feeling  toward  foreigners, 
or  barbarians,  as  they  themselves  called  us,  entertained  by  the 
population  of  Woo-chang,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  northerp 
part  of  China,  and  also  declared  their  inability  to  defend  us  in 
case  we  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  Having  quite  mf>de 
up  our  minds,  however,  we  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and, 
buckling  on  our  revolvers,  and  filling  our  pockets  with  cigars, 
some  of  them  to  be  used  as  peace-offerings,  with  our  canes,  or 
Penang  lawyers,  in  our  hands,  we  made  ready  for  the  start. 
The  ladies,  too,  arrayed  in  pretty  white  dresses,  and  finery  so 
appropriate  and  comfortable  in  a  warm  climate,  were  looking 
more  than  xisually  charming,  and  appeared  sufficiently  handsome, 
as  indeed  they  were  destined,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  male  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woo-chang.  Ouj 
captain  had  also  signified  his  intention  to  accompany  us,  and 
with  the  crew  of  European  sailors,  dressed  in  man-of-war  stylA 
in  white  shirts  and  straw  hats,  had  his  own  pg  ready  wutinic 
for  us  at  the  gangway.  All  ready  at  last,  we  finally  embarked, 
otir  Chinese  guard  stowing  themselves  away  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  the  remainder  of  ua  lolling  on  the  soft  cushions  at 
the  stem.  Pulling  rapidly  across,  we  soon  put  considerable 
distance  between  onr  own  loved  ship  and  ourselves,  and  aa 
rf^idly  neared  the  point  of  our  destination.  As  we  passed 
the  many  small  fishing-boats  which  were  lazily  coasting  along 
the  other  shore,  their  occupants  would  stop  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  stare  at  us  in  the  most  singular 
and  unpleasant  manner.  The  sight  of  the  ladies  in  our  boat, 
their  dress  and  appearance  so  different  frt»m  the  women  of  their 
own  country,  filled  them  with  unspeakable  wonder,  as  their 
ptizzled  faces  abundantly  testified.  Beaching  a  rude  landing- 
place  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  into  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  city,  we  disembarked,  not,  however,  with- 
out considerable  inconvenience  to  the  ladies,  and,  forcing  our 
way  through  a  dense  crowd  of  dirty  coolies,  whose  jeers  and 
hoots  were  any  thing  but  reassuring,  we  mounted  the  steps, 
and  reached  the  street  above.  Here,  by  great  good  fortune,  we 
fonnd  three  chairs,  or  palanquins,  which  are  carried  by  four 
coolies,  and  which  are  used  entirely  by  the  better  class  of  Chi- 
namen, and  also  by  all  foreigners  in  the  settlements,  and  in 
them  we  placed  our  two  lady-friends  and  the  captain  of  our 
ship.  Forming  a  guard  of  honor,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  around  the  chairs,  we  signified  to  the  coolies  onr 
readiness  to  depart,  requested  our  Chinese  protectors  to  lead 
the  advance,  and,  in  a  body,  took  up  our  line  of  march.  Dur- 
ing these  preparations,  however,  an  immense  number  of  the 
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people,  two  or  three  thoosand  at  least,  bad  gathered  around  us, 
and,  hj  jostling  and  pushing  each  other,  in  order  to  get  a  sight 
of  us,  and  thus  forcing  the  crowd  on  to  us,  had  nearly  pre- 
vented our  departure  at  the  outset.  Nothing  happened  at  this 
point,  however,  more  exciting  than  the  attempt  of  a  ruflfianly- 
looking  coolie  to  place  his  lips  and  proboscis  in  contact  with  the 
face  of  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  in  the  chairs,  and  for 
which  he  not  only  received  the  full  force  of  the  lady's  parasol 
in  his  face,  but  was  promptly  knocked  down  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  party.  This  proceeding  was  greeted  with  hoots  and  yells 
of  the  most  diabolical  character,  and,  if  we  had  exercised  or  pos- 
sessed one  grain  of  wisdom,  we  would  have  at  once  returned  to 
our  boat,  and  pulled  away  from  the  inhospitable  place.  Think- 
ing, however,  that  our  body-guard  of  soldiers  were  able 
to  protect  us,  and  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  de- 
feat so  soouy  we  took  up  our  line  of  march,  and,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  populace,  the  numbers  of  which  were  being  con- 
stantly increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  recruits,  we  proceeded 
through  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  this  specimen  Chinese 
city  to  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three-qiiarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
landing-plaoe.  Here,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  coolies  a  chance  to  regain  their  wind,  we  called  a 
halt.  The  crowd,  that  now  surged  around  us,  swelled  to  three 
or  four  thousand  persons,  became  very  troublesome,  pushing  up 
against  the  chairs  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  our  ladies,  jos- 
tling us  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  and  giving  vent  to 
their  animosity  in  the  cries  of  "Kill  the  foreign  dogs!" 
"  Knock  them  down  I  "  "  Trample  them  to  death  I  "  and  other 
cheerfiil  expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  which,  when  trans- 
lated to  us  by  our  friend  acquainted  with  the  language,  proved 
far  from  encouraging.  It  became  at  last  evident  to  the  most 
obtuse  among  us  that  trouble  was  brewing,  and  that  it  behooved 
ns  to  make  onr  way  back  to  the  landing-place  as  speedily  as 
possible,  if  we  would  prevent  a  serious  catastrophe.  A  shower 
of  stones  which  greeted  us  at  this  moment,  one  of  which  cut 
the  face  of  a  gentleman  in  the  most  serious  manner,  made  it 
evident  that  we  must  use  haste  in  the  matter.  Several  of  the 
most  hot-headed  among  us  instantly  drew  our  revolvers,  and 
prepared  to  use  them,  but  we  were  entreated  by  our  friend  who 
could  nndei  stand  the  conversation  and  threats  of  the  Chinese, 
to  put  them  away,  as  the  least  attempt  at  resistance  of  this 
kind  would  probably  cost  us  all  our  lives.  Appealing  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  supposed  to  protect  us,  to  keep  back  the 
crowd,  we  were  informed  by  them  that  they  could  do  nothing, 
and  that  their  own  lives  were  not  any  too  secure  among  their 
brutal  neighbors.  By  a  desperate  effort,  we  succeeded  in  start- 
ing again,  with  the  intention  of  regaining  the  boat.  Our  prog- 
ress was  slow  at  first,  and  it  was  soon  altogether  impeded. 
Volleys  of  rocks  and  stones  of  all  sizes  were  now  thrown  at  us 
from  every  direction,  nearly  all  of  us  being  struck  in  the  head 
or  face.  The  ladies,  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  crowd 
in  their  open  oburs,  were  exocllent  marks  for  these  brutal  bar- 
barians, and  they  (the  ladies)  suffered  accordingly.  The  face 
of  the  younger  lady  was  severely  gashed  by  a  sharp-pointed 
stone  which  struck  her  with  great  violence.  Although  terribly 
frightened,  our  plucky  little  lady-friends  showed  neither  a  dis- 
position to  scream  nor  to  faint,  but,  with  pale  faces,  in  one  in- 
stance covered  with  blood,  they  cheered  and  urged  ns  on  to 
make  greater  haste.  Finding  that  our  fair  friends  were  being 
made  the  target  for  the  greater  part  of  the  missiles,  we  again 
halted,  to  allow  them  to  alight.  Taking  one  of  the  ladies  on 
my  arm,  and  transferring  the  other  to  her  husband,  we  hurried 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  new  horror  now  presented  itself. 
A  desire  to  examine  our  ladies  more  closely,  to  see  whether,  in 
the  matter  of  flesh  and  blood,  they  resembled  their  own  wo- 
men, suddenly  took  possession  of  the  boldest  of  the  dense  crowd 
who  were  gathered  around  us,  and  they  commenced  a  series  of 
insults  that  bade  fur  to  become  unbearable.  A  big,  burly,  ruf- 
flanly-looking  Celestial,  darting  suddenly  toward  the  lady  who 
had  my  arm,  attempted  to  raise  her  dress  and  clothing.    The 


poor  girl  screamed  and  wept  piteously,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  attempted  the  outrage  again,  that  I  discovered  the  nature 
of  his  brutal  attack.  Turning  quickly  upon  him,  with  one 
blow  of  my  "  Penang  lawyer,"  I  laid  him  on  the  ground,  aod, 
once  more  taking  the  arm  of  the  lady,  left  him  howling  with  a 
broken  skull.  Finding  that  a  general  attack  was  medit«t«d 
upon  US,  we,  by  a  show  of  our  revolvers,  cleared  space  enough 
to  move  again,  and  betook  ourselves  to  a  neighboring  temple, 
or  "joss-house,"  which,  by  great  good  fortune,  remained  open, 
but  the  door  of  which  we  were  unable  to  fasten  after  we  had 
entered.  Here  we  remained  for  an  hour,  untU  the  excitement 
outside  had  partiaUy  subsided.  Once  more  we  started  for  onr 
boat,  and,  this  time,  after  a  terrible  reception  from  the  enraged 
Chinamen,  who  continued  stoning  ns,  striking  ns  from  behind, 
and,  amid  terrible  imprecations  and  threats  of  instant  death, 
we  were  successful  in  reaching  it.  Our  brave  sailors,  see- 
ing our  sore  need,  came  to  our  assistance,  and,  with  their 
revolvers,  in  addition  to  our  own,  kept  the  cowardly  assassna  at 
bay  nntil  we  were  safely  seated  in  the  boat,  when  they  fol- 
lowed, and,  seizing  quickly  their  oars,  we  were  soon  pulled,  by 
their  lusty  arms,  out  of  harm's  way,  but  not  before  another 
shower  of  stones  had  seriously  injured  one  of  our  number.  For 
many  minutes  after  our  miraculous  escape,  and  while  pnHuur 
swiftly  over  the  water  toward  our  floating  home,  none  of  us 
found  voice  to  speak,  and  it  was  not  until  after  our  arrival  on 
board  of  the  steamer,  and  we  had  thoroughly  refreshed  the 
inner  man,  having  previously  left  the  ladies  to  the  care  of  the 
experienced  and  kind-hearted  stewardess,  that  we  could  allude 
to  our  recent  peril  in  a  calm  and  nnexcited  manner. 

That  we  had  escaped  with  our  lives  was  a  cause  of  pro- 
found wonder,  knowing,  as  we  did,  the  vindictive  and  utterly 
reckless  character  of  these  barbarians,  which  could  by  none  of  us 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  few  bruises  which  we  had  ex- 
perienced were  looked  upon  as  honorable  wonnds,  and  not  to 
be  thought  of  when  compared  with  the  great  danger  which  had 
threatened  us. 

The  captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Growler,  after  hearing  of  the 
occurrence,  offered  to  send  a  flotilla,  with  a  large  body  erf 
men,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  and  even  to  at- 
tack the  town,  a  proceeding  which  would  have  delighted  the 
English  tars.  We,  however,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  nc 
notice  of  it,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  whole  occurrence  npon 
onr  own  headstrong  folly  in  undertaking  such  an  adventure. 

The  next  day  we  sailed  for  Shanghai,  and,  upon  onr  ar- 
rival at  that  place,  separated,  but  many  a  long  day  elapsed  be- 
fore the  exciting  and  dangerous  events  of  that  dreadful  time 
ceased  to  occupy  a  large  share  in  our  thoughts  and  meditations. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 
BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "tHE  BACHELOR  OP  IHE  ALBAKT." 

CHAPTER  X.— THB  LAHD-SLIP. 
That  night  was  not  as  merry  as  the  last  The  approaching  cfaangr 
in  the  weather  made  many  of  the  revellers  anxious  to  get  back  to 
their  mountain  homes,  and  some  took  their  departure  at  once,  lest  ibe 
rain  should  stop  them.  The  young  people  danced  again,  and  initUted 
Alexander  into  many  of  their  in-door  sports  and  pastimes,  but  the 
elders  were  grave,  and  sat  apart  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  nor- 
row,  and  recounting  their  recollections  of  the  various  inundations 
they  had  witnessed  in  their  time,  and  the  destmction  of  houses  ami 
crops,  and  even  whole  hamlets,  by  the  resistless  force  of  the  torrents 
swollen  by  great  and  sudden  rains  in  the  high  mountuns.  Still,  do 
rain  fell  at  Torre.  Only  the  gathering  masses  of  vapor,  gntdoaUy 
involving  hill  after  hill,  and  the  growlmg  of  .distant  thunder,  presaged 
storm,  and  indicated  that  it  had  already  commenced  in  Uie  uj^ter 
valleys.  Even  when  the  morning  broke,  the  weather  was  not  so  rery 
bad  as  to  intimidate  so  bold  a  pedestrian  as  the  young  Englishman, 
much  less  to  damp  the  ardor  of  little  Amaud,  who  was  not  only  eager 
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to  get  home,  but  delighted  to  think  the  cascades  would  be  in  their 
glorr.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  old  women  and  graybearSs  to  remon- 
gtnite.  Alexander  set  out  with  his  companion  rather  late  in  the  day, 
as  there  were  still  objects  of  curiosity  to  be  visited  at  Torre,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  the  good  people  could  do  to  induce  them  to  accept 
the  loan  of  a  couple  of  huge  red  umbrellas.  There  was  a  thick  pene- 
trating mist  when  they  started,  which  soon  changed  into  decided  rain, 
and  the  road,  rugged  at  the  best,  grew  every  moment  heavier,  more 
and  more  cut  up  by  the  rills  that  poured  down  from  every  height,  to 
swell  the  roaring  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale.  As  long  as  there 
was  any  steady  walking,  Alexander  took  advantage  of  it  to  ask  Ar- 
nnud  a  hundred  questions  about  himself,  and  his  relations,  and  the 
Evelyns,  and  his  studies,  and  what  be  intended  to  be  when  he  was  a 
man.  The  boy's  replies  interested  him  greatly.  They  proved  him 
well-instructed  for  his  age,  unusually  intelligent,  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  eager  for  improvement,  enthusiastic,  and 
ambitious.  He  had  been  taught  English  partly  by  the  Evelyns  them- 
selves, by  Miss  Evelyn  chiefly ;  from  the  pastor  of  bis  native  valley 
he  had  learned  Latin,  and  had  made  progress  enough  in  Greek  to  read 
a  chapter  of  the  Greek  TestamenL 

"  You  will  be  a  Barbe  yourself,  one  of  these  days,"  said  Alex- 
ander. 

"  No,"  said  Amaud,  proudly,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  missionary." 

"  A  missionary  ! "  repeated  Alexander,  "  why  a  missionary  •  " 

"  Becanse  I  have  read  all  about  Henry  Martin  and  Joseph  Wolfl', 
and  a  great  many  more,  and  I  want  to  be  like  them,  and  travel  in 
strange  countries,  among  savage  people,  and  make  them  wiser  and 
better  and  happier." 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  risks  and  dangers  of  a  mis- 
sionary's life?  It  is  a  noble  career,  but  full  of  difficulties  and 
trials." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  but  it  does  not  discourage 
me.  1  am  strong,  and  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  stronger  when  I'm  a 
man,  and  why  should  I  not  do  what  others  have  done  ?  " 

"  But  your  good  uncle,  does  he  approve  of  your  plan  ?  "  said  Alex- 
ander; "  how  will  he  like  to  be  left  alone  in  his  old  age  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Amaud,  "  I  wish  he  approved  of  it  more  than  he  does, 
but  he  doesn't  oppose  it  now;  he  knows  it  would  never  do  for  me  to 
lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  pastor,  even  in  this  country,  wild  as  it  is.  Mr. 
Evelyn  used  to  tell  me  that  there  are  dangers  enough  in  the  path  of  a 
Vaudois  minister  to  satisfy  anybody,  especially  in  winter,  or  even  in 
summer,  in  such  weather  as  this." 

"  And  really  I  think  he  told  you  true,"  said  Alexonder,  suddenly 
finding  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  gully,  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  right 
across  the  road,  ploughed  by  a  furious  little  stream,  which  the  day  be- 
fore scarcely  wetted  the  stones.  The  rude  carriages  of  the  country, 
bad  be  taken  one,  could  not  have  proceeded  a  step  farther. 

"  Follow  me,"  shouted  Arnaud,  springing  over  the  chasm  in  the 
greatest  glee. 

"  It's  nothing  by  daylight,"  he  added,  when  they  were  on  the  other 
side,  "  but  in  the  dark,  when  one  of  our  ministers  has  tu  visit  a  sick 
person  in  such  weather,  he  has  to  look  before  he  leaps." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Alexander.  From  this  point,  which  was 
only  a  third  of  the  way,  their  progress  was  slow,  for  there  were  not 
twenty  yards  of  road  that  were  not  broken  up  more  or  less  by  the 
increasing  floods.  It  was  no  longer  walking,  but  incessant  jumping 
Irom  stone  to  stone  exposed  by  the  waters,  or  across  channels,  many 
of  them  deeper  and  wider  than  the  first  they  came  to.  Now,  too, 
the  rain  was  coming  down  steadily ;  deep  groans  of  thunder  came 
from  the  direction  of  Bobbio,  where  they  were  going,  and  the  main 
stream  in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  at  their  right  was  rising  rapidly 
over  the  hugest  bowlders  in  its  bed,  and  bellowing  like  a  water- 
devil.  In  a  few  moments  they  c)me  to  "  Futima's  jump,"  as  Amaud 
called  it. 

"She  could  not  jump  it  now,"  he  said,  looking  gravely  at  the 
crevice,  "  nor  can  I  either." 

Alexander  himself  thought  it  more  discreet  not  to  attempt  it,  so 
they  scrambled  over  as  best  they  could,  up  to  their  knees  in  the  whirl- 
ing water,  Arnaud  never  thinking  of  himself,  but  only  anxious  to  find 
the  shallowest  spots  and  safest  footing  for  his  companion.  It  was 
Boon  obvious,  however,  to  Alexander  that  the  little  fellow  was  growing 
aneasy,  though  it  was  evidently  not  on  his  own  account. 

"  This  is  a  wonderful  flood,"  he  said,  "  to  have  come  so  suddenly ; 
if  it  goes  on  inoreadng,  we  shall  find  Bobbio  in  a  bad  way ;  no  place 


in  the  vallej-s  is  in  such  danger  in  floods.  We  are  near  it  now.  Do 
you  hear  a  beU  ?  " 

Alexander  listened  attentively,  but  such  was  the  noise  of  the  rain, 
and  the  river  tumbling  below,  and  the  streams  dashing  and  flashing 
down  on  every  side,  that  for  some  moments  no  other  sound  was  dis- 
tinguished. At  length  the  bell  was  distinctly  heard  by  them  both,  a 
continual,  unequal,  excited,  fitful  ringing,  of  itself  suggestive  of  alarm 
and  distress.  Its  object,  as  the  boy  explained,  was  to  collect  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  district  together,  at  least  as  many  as  had  their 
dwellings  in  exposed  situations  on  the  hill-side,  and,  besides,  to  muster 
as  great  a  force  of  the  peasantry  as  possible,  both  to  keep  the  water- 
courses clear  of  obstructions,  and  strengthen  their  embankments  at 
the  points  where  they  might  need  support. 

"  TTiey  will  want  all  our  help,  I  can  tell  yon,"  said  Amaud,  "  my 
uncle's  house  is  the  most  exposed  of  all  in  case  of  a  land-slip ;  the  first 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  remove  him  to  one  of  the  houses 
lower  down  in  a  protected  situation,  where  every  one  will  go  if  there 
is  real  danger." 

It  was  now  hard  to  see  any  thing,  the  sky  was  so  black,  and  th« 
rain  fdl  in  such  torrents,  like  a  water-spout,  but  in  a  moment  or  two 
they  distinguished  voices,  and  heroic  little  Amaud  dashed  on  through 
thick  and  thin,  over  every  obstacle,  crying  out  that  they  were  working 
at  the  embankments,  and  bidding  Alexander  follow. 

When  they  came  to  the  embankments,  it  was  easy  to  see  fh>m  the 
energy  and  anxiety  of  the  peasantry  working  at  it  that  they  were  in 
the  greatest  alarm,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waters  seemed  amply  to 
justify  it  They  took  no  notice  of  the  new-comers — indeed,  they 
hardly  observed  them,  the  darkness  was  so  great,  for,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  rain,  they  had  not  even  the  benefit  of  torchlight, 
though  the  sun  had  already  gone  down. 

"  We  can  do  no  good  here,"  shouted  the  brave  boy ;  "  come  on  to 
the  village ;  it  is  only  a  few  steps  farther — there  where  yon  see  the 
lights;  wo  are  quite  near,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  hear  the 
bells." 

After  a  few  minutes'  straggling  through  obstacles  which  they 
could  not  see,  and  wading  up  to  their  knees  through  the  water  or 
the  mud,  which  seemed  to  be  tumbling  down  from  all  the  heights 
around,  they  gained  the  houses,  and  found  the  people  in  them  (only 
women  and  children  and  the  oldest  men)  paralyzed  with  terror. 
All  who  could  work  were  dther  at  the  embankment,  or  at  other 
parts  where  there  were  lives  to  be  saved.  Amaud  ran  into  the  first 
house  be  came  to,  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  uncle's  safety.  Kobody 
could  answer  his  questions ;  they  could  hardly  hear  his  voice  in  the 
din,  or  distinguish  his  features  by  the  few  Uttie  glimmering  lights 
they  had.  He  rashed  out  again,  still  ac^nring  Alexander  to  follow, 
follow  him  to  the  litUe  inn.  There  wag  more  light  there,  and  they 
knew  him,  but  could  tell  him  nothing  of  his  uncle,  except  that  some 
of  the  strongest  of  the  peasants  had  gone  to  his  rescue,  and  had  not 
returned. 

"  This  way,  this  way,"  cried  the  distracted  boy,  dashing  forward 
once  more. 

Alexander  could  only  follow  him  blindly,  until  a  flash  of  light- 
ning of  unusnal  vividness,  which  for  an  instant  illuminated  cvcry 
object,  not  only  showed  the  direction  which  the  boy  took,  but  re- 
vealed the  whole  situation  of  the  village  with  respect  to  the  moun- 
tains that  hemmed  it  in.  In  a  minute  Alexander  was  abreast  of  Ar- 
naud, who  by  the  next  flash  pointed  out  his  uncle's  house,  still  stand- 
ing on  a  platform  which  seemed  to  have  been  cleared  out  of  the  forest 
of  pines,  at  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
village. 

"  As  the  house  is  standing,"  said  Alexander,  "  its  inhabitants  must 
be  safe." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Amaud,  "  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  now,  you  may 
be  sure ;  they  are  trying  to  get  my  poor  old  uncle  down,  and  that  will 
be  the  difficulty  if  the  path  is  washed  away.  Ck)meon,  comeon!  Oh, 
what  a  blessing  the  lightning  is ! " 

A  forked  flash  of  extreme  brilliancy  was  instantly  followed  with  a 
clap  which  all  the  artillery  in  Europe  discharged  together  could 
hardly  have  equalled.  Alexander's  eye  was  fixed  on  the  pastor's 
house  under  and  among  the  pines.  The  next  moment  there  was  a 
crashing  sound,  almost  as  loud  as  the  thunder,  but  it  was  not  tiiunder, 
it  was  the  headlong  fall  of  the  whole  of  the  hill-side  above  the  house, 
which  was  swept  away,  while  he  was  looking  at  it,  by  an  avalanche  of 
loosened  rock  and  uprooted  forest.    By  the  next  flash  there  was  notb- 
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ing  yisible  but  a  broad  ghastly  expanse  of  naked  earth  and  stone 
stretching  up  to  the  mountain's  brow. 

But,  though  the  dear  abode  where  be  had  passed  his  childhood 
was  thus  suddenly  and  fearfully  destroyed  before  his  fiute,  poor 
Amaud  thought  only  of  the  old  man's  life,  which  was  dearer 
to  him  a  thousand  times,  and  he  thought  of  it  collectedly,  too,  which 
at  such  a  moment  many  a  brare  man  of  mature  years  could  not  hare 
done. 

The  level  space  where  the  house  had  stood  seemed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  stay  the  cataract  of  rubbish ;  but  in  a  few  moments  more  the 
&U  continued,  and,  even  after  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  many 
blocks  of  stone  and  fragments  of  tall  pines  rolled  on  almost  to  the 
spot  where  Alexander  and  Amaud  stood. 

The  former  bad  already  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  the  life  of 
any  one  who  had  either  been  in  the  house  or  who  had  gone  to  the  re- 
lief of  its  inmates.  Not  so  the  boy,  for,  knowing  the  minntis  of  the 
locality,  he  observed  that  the  land-slip  had  not  crossed  the  mule-path 
that  led  down  to  the  village,  so  that  it  could  not  have  increased  the 
danger  of  any  one  who  was  descending  by  it.  All  depended,  there- 
fore, on  the  path  being  practicable.  They  pressed  on,  straining  their 
ears  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  often  thinking  they  heard 
one,  often  finding  themselves  deceived. 

"  We  shall  be  in  the  path  ourselves  in  a  few  moments,"  ciied  Ar- 
naud.  "  It  begins  to  ascend  just  above  here.  There  ought  to  be  two 
poplars." 

"  I  see  no  trees  at  all,"  said  Alexander. 

"They  have  been  rooted  up,"  said  the  boy;  "bnt  never  mind;  I 
hear  voices,"  and  he  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 

Alexander  gave  a  piercing  whistle.  It  was  answered  instantly. 
Amaud  again  clapped  his  hands,  aiid  danced  with  joy.  The  voices 
grew  more  distinct  every  instant  A  moment  more  a  group  of  people 
were  visible  at  a  distance  of  hardly  fifty  yards,  but  unhappily  they 
saw  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  separated  from  them  by  an  ob- 
stacle which  Amaud  had  not  foreseen,  with  all  his  experience  of  the 
valley.  The  unprecedented  flood  of  that  day  and  night,  seeking  vents 
in  all  directions,  had  found  one  here  in  what  was  for  the  moment  a 
torrent  of  the  wickedest  aspect,  and  five  or  six  yards  wide,  rushing  as 
if  it  ran  a  muck  to  join  the  main  waters  lower  down.  In  an  hour  it 
had  scooped  out  the  bed  in  which  it  foamed ;  for  the  peasants,  who 
were  now  stopped  by  its  breadth  and  fury,  had  hardly  noticed  it  as 
they  went  up  the  hill — it  was  so  small  a  thread.  The  old  minister, 
however,  had  been  carried  down  so  far  in  perfect  safety,  except  for  his 
exposure  to  the  night  and  storm — perils  enough  for  a  man  in  his  ad- 
vanced years.  The  point  now  was  how  to  get  him  across  the  water. 
The  peasants  had  already  tried  to  ford  it,  and,  narrow  as  it  was,  pro- 
nounced it  impracticable.  It  was  not  merely  the  depth — for  that  was 
not  more  than  between  four  or  five  feet— but  the  slipperiness  of  the 
stones  and  the  rage  of  the  water  daunted  them ;  it  was  as  much  as 
any  man  could  do  to  cross  himself;  and,  as  to  carrying  another  on  his 
back,  it  was  pronounced  a  sheer  impossibility. 

"  But  it  must  be  done,"  cried  Alexander,  "  or  you  might  as  well 
have  left  him  to  perish  with  his  house." 

The  word  "  impossible  "  was  heard  from  the  other  side  again. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Alexander,  coolly.  "  Have  any  of  you  a 
rope  ?  If  you  have,  throw  me  one  end  of  it,  and  keep  a  tight  hold  of 
the  other." 

"  He's  an  Englishman,"  shouted  Amaud,  "  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's." 

Alexander  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  proclamation  of  his 
country  and  position  at  such  a  critical  moment  There  was  a  rope,  it 
was  flung  across,  Alexander  caught  it,  again -desired  them  to  hold  fast, 
and,  instantly  plunging  into  the  water,  steadying  himself  as  much  as 
he  could  with  his  red  ombrella,  in  a  few  strides  was  safe  on  the  other 
side. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  the  men,  "  two  of  you  must  get  over  to  hold  the 
rope  again,  and  I  undertake  to  carry  the  old  man." 

The  example  decided  the  wavering  courage  of  the  peasants,  and 
two  of  them  obeyed,  though  there  was  only  a  boy  on  the  other  side  to 
do  what  they  had  done  to  assist  Alexander ;  but  they  knew  what  a 
brave  boy  he  was.  One  of  them,  however,  stumbled  and  almost  lost 
his  legs  for  a  moment ;  bnt  they  both  crossed. 

Now  came  the  tug,  one  for  life  or  death,  for  one  at  least,  perhaps 
for  two.  The  poor  old  minister,  almost  speechless  with  cold  and  ter- 
ror, was  lifted  on  Alexander's  shoulders,  like  the  aged  Trojan  in  the 


epic.  The  young  EuKlishman  then  replaced  his  umbrella  with  a  stout 
pole  which  he  took  from  a  peasant,  seized  the  end  of  the  rope  once 
more,  and,  confident  in  his  youth  and  strength,  which  he  well  mig^tbe 
while  devoting  them  to  such  a  noble  use,  he  committed  himself  ua 
his  venerable  burden  with  redoubled  caution  and  more  intense  steidi- 
ness  to  the  dark  and  raging  waters.  For  one  instant  his  step  fUtersd, 
and  the  swaying  of  the  rope  made  the  men  on  the  other  side  per^ire 
with  fear ;  bnt  he  kept  his  footing  firm,  and  in  little  more  than  a  min- 
ute the  aged  uncle  was  safe  in  liis  nephew's  arms. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  hoary  minister  was  carried  to  the  village, 
where  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his  deliverance,  and,  as  it  mt,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  could  survive  many  hours,  for  he  wu  in  hit 
seventieth  year.  Had  anybody  then  predicted  that  his  life  was  to  be 
protracted  for  more  than  ten  years,  after  what  ho  went  through  that 
night,  the  prophecy  would  have  seemed  ridiculous. 

At  break  of  day  the  flood  had  already  b^un  to  abate ;  the  etocm 
had  ceased,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  desolation  of  the  night,  and  Alei- 
ander,  feeling  that  the  only  safety  for  himself  was  in  continued  eier- 
cise,  drenched  as  he  was,  and  being  also  desirous  to  escape  the  oTttioii 
which  his  services  were  likely  to  bring  upon  him,  stole  away,  ud, 
broken  up  as  the  road  was,  made  his  way  back  to  Torre.  There  be 
only  stopped  to  change  lus  clothes,  and  returned  to  Turin,  leaving  bb 
fiune  to  follow  him,  which  it  probably  did  all  the  faster  and  louder  for 
his  carelessness  about  it 

[TO     BX     COMTIMUBD.] 


THE  WATER-CASTLE  OF  EUROPE. 
Bt  Jules  Miohblet. 

THERE  is  nothing  comparable  with  tbe  Alps.  No  syalan 
of  moontains  seems  to  approach  them,  either  by  the  radi- 
ation of  its  groups,  BO  happily  ordered  and  articnlated,  or  for 
the  superb  disposition  of  its  reservoirs,  whicK,  fiwm  glaciers  to 
torrents,  lakes,  and  rivers,  shed  life  over  Europe. 

Neither  the  Pyrenees  nor  the  Cordilleras,  in  their  prolonged 
lines,  are  so  coordinated  in  one  system.  The  Himalaya  chaiii, 
enormons  in  its  spread  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  does 
not  so  well  unite  by  mutual  benefits  the  regions  watered  by  it 
Great  volumes  of  water  are  lost  in  its  long  marshes,  in  tjie  vast 
and  dangerous  jungles  at  its  feet,  which  cherish  a  life  still  defi- 
ant to  man. 

In  the  Alps  all  is  concordant.  The  noble  amphitheatre* 
that  send  to  the  foor  seas  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Inn  (that  true  Danube),  are  not  so  separated  as  that  the 
mind  may  not  embrace  them  in  a  bird's-eye  view. 

These  sisters,  almost  touching  at  their  origin,  part  from  one 
massive  tower — ^the  heart  of  the  system,  the  heart  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world. 

The  sublime  impression  which  we  receive  from  this  moiu- 
tain-group  is  not  merely  fanciful.  It  is  the  natural  and  rationil 
intuition  of  a  true  grandeur.  This  is  the  reservoir  of  Europe, 
the  principle  of  its  fertility.  It  is  the  theatre  of  the  exchanges 
of  atmospheric  currents  and  discharge  of  vapors.  Vater  i» 
life  commenced.  Its  circulation  under  aerial  or  liqtiid  forms  is 
accomplished  on  these  mountiuns.  They  are  the  mediators,  tie 
arbiters  of  dispersed  or  opposed  elements  which  they  combiae 
in  peace. 

They  store  away  the  donds  in  glaciers,  ond  then  feqnitsUj 
distribute  them  to  the  nations. 

A  tourist,  standing  on  the  sea  of  ice  at  the  centre  of  tto 
imposing  circus,  was  smitten,  and  ezdaimed,  "I  have  found  tie 
PloM  de  la  Concorde  of  the  world ! " 

The  west  and  southwest  winds,  laden  with  the  vapors  of  the 
Atlantic  and  even  of  the  Pacific,  yield  their  deposits,  which  are 
soon  fixed  by  the  breath  of  the  north-wind.  Solid  and  strati- 
fled  by  alternating  thaws  and  freezes,  they  lie,  fated,  as  it  wom 
seem,  to  eternal  captivity;  Fresh  Snows  cover  the  azore  beds. 
and  defend  them  from  the  sun.  Bnt  little  water  appears  to 
trickle  away  below,  compared  with  the  masses  that  forni 
above ;  yet  equilibrium  exists.    Mont  Blanc,  for  sixty  1'*'^ 
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has  remained  jast  the  same.  Its  snromit  has  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  in  height. 

To  effect  this  economic  balance,  a  sndden  force  mnst  inter- 
vene. The  tjrant  of  the  south,  the  Foehn,  Antan,  Sirocco, 
Simoom,  Vanddre — for  it  has  more  than  twenty  names — falls, 
impetaons,  terrible,  impatient,  into  this  world  of  snllen  congela- 
tion. With  tmmpet-voice  it  wakens  those  crystalline  waters, 
and  dissolvee  their  winter  spell.  None  may  tnm  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  summons.  It  insists,  it  hisses,  it  thonders — ^no  de- 
lay! 

This  thirsty  demon  of  Afi*ioa  prefers  the  night  for  its  attack. 
The  day  before  its  onset,  changeM  mists  float  aronnd  the  sum- 
mits. The  air  is  more  transparent,  and  seems  to  bring  every 
thing  nearer.  The  moon  wears  a  reddish  halo ;  the  horizon,  a 
Mingalar  violet.  The  wind  soughs  in  the  high  forests ;  the  tor- 
rents ntter  a  dull  roar.  There  is  a  general  sense  of  appre- 
hension. 

This  formidable  benefactor  threatens,  at  first,  to  destroy  the 
oonntry  which  he  comes  to  save.  He  launches  enormous 
blocks  from  heights,  and  be  rolls  gigantic  trees  into  the  bed  of 
torrents ;  he  whirls  away  the  roofs  of  cottages.  Providence, 
what  is  impending  ?    The  guest  thus  heralded  is  Spring. 

The  Faehn  laughs  at  the  Snn.  His  beams  would  take  a  fort- 
night to  melt  what  the  African  wind  has  melted  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Snow  cannot  lie  before  it.  In  two  hours,  at  the  Grin- 
delwald,  it  melts  two  feet  in  depth.  It  is  over  now,  that  long 
night  of  the  mysterious  Alpine  plants — ^their  eight  months' 
vigil  buried  in  the  snow.  Revived  by  this  ma^cian's  touch, 
they  gladden  in  the  light  of  their  short  summer ;  their  little 
blossom-heart  disports  its  hour  in  love.  This  savage  wind, 
which  blows  aside  the  curtain  of  life's  drama,  is  the  messenger 
of  love.  This  is  felt  overpoweringly  in  the  valleys,  where  his 
warm  breath  enervates  with  languor. 

The  sworn  enemy  of  the  Fcehn,  the  north-wind,  by  mo- 
ments tries  to  get  the  upper  hand.  It  struggles  in  vain ;  it  is 
conquered.     Love  is  still  master  of  the  world. 

What  a  happy  metamorphosis  I  how  fraught  with  blessings  t 
That  frnitftil  life  which  slept  on  Alpine  summits — behold  it 
then  delivered  1  More  useful  than  any  river,  its  mists  are  off 
to  water  Europe  with  those  delicate  dews  that  make  the  rich 
meadow,  the  velvet  of  the  turf.  Electric  showers  charged 
with  nitre  gaddenly  open  the  leaf,  and  fire  those  explosions  of 
charm  in  which  awakening  Nature  seems  to  shoot  be- 
yond herself— to  forget  all  restraints  in  this  dream  of  the 
Spring. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY    THE   KING'S    COMMAND. 
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BOOK  m.— OPENING  OP  THE  FISSURE. 
I. 

THE  TAD0A6TKB  XmS. 

At  this  period  London  had  only  one  bridge,  London  Bridge, 
with  houses  upon  it.  This  bridge  connected  London  with 
Sonthwark,  a  suburb  paved  and  gravelled  with  pebbles  from 
the  Thames,  all  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  in  parts  very  much 
confined,  and  comprising,  like  the  city,  a  mass  of  buildings, 
habitations,  and  wooden  hovels — a  combustible  jumble  that 
fire  might  ravage  at  discretion.  This  had  been  proved  in 
1666. 

Southwark  was  then  pronounced  Soudrie  :  in  these  days 
tbey  call  it  Sontoure,  or  nearly  so.    For  the  rest,  an  excellent 

*  Eot«nd,  ftccordtng  to  Act  of  CongiMi.  In  th«  roar  ISM,  by  D,  ArpLsroN  &  Co.,  in  tiM  C1«rk't 
OOcxftko  DUIrict  Cowt  of  tbc  VMti  SUtao  ht  Ibo  Saatktm  DliMct  of  Now  Toik. 


way  of  pronouncing  English  names  is  not  to  pronounce  them 
at  all.    Thus,  for  Southampton,  say  Stpntn. 

That  was  the  time  when  Chatham  was  pronounced  Je 
faime. 

The  Southwark  of  those  days  resembled  the  Southwark  of 
to-day,  as  Vaugirard  resembles  Marseilles.  It  was  a  borough ; 
it  is  a  town.  Nevertheless,  there  was  considerable  activity 
there  in  the  way  of  navigation.  Into  a  long  cyclopean  wall 
bordering  the  Thames  were  fastened  rings,  whereto  the  river 
barges  were  moored.  This  wall  was  called  Efii:oc's  Wall  or 
Efiroc-Stone.  York,  when  it  was  Saxon,  was  called  Effroc. 
The  story  went,  that  a  duke  of  Effroc  had  been  drowned  at  the 
foot  of  this  wall.  The  water  there-  was,  in  fact,  deep  enough 
for  a  duke.  At  low  water  there  were  still  six  good  fathoms. 
The  excellence  of  this,  little  anchorage  drew  thither  sea- 
going vessels;  and  the  round-bellied  Dutch  galliot,  called  La 
Vograat,  was  habitually  moored  to  the  Effroc-Stone.  Once  a 
week  the  Vograat  made  the  direct  voyage  from  London  to 
Rotterdam,  or  from  Rotterdam  to  London.  Other  craft  started 
twice  a  day,  for  Deptford,  for  Greenwich,  or  for  Gravesend, 
going  down  by  one  tide  and  coming  up  by  the  other.  The 
passage  to  Gravesend,  although  twenty  miles,  was  made  in  six 
hours. 

The  Vograat  was  of  a  model  seen  only  nowadays  in  marine 
museums.  The  galliot  was  something  of  a  junk.  At  that 
time,  whUe  France  was  copying  Greece,  Holland  was  copying 
China.  The  Vograat,  a  heavy  two-masted  huB,  was  divided  by 
vertical  water-tight  partitions,  giving  a  very  deep  cabin  amid- 
ships, and  was  low-decked  forward  and  aft,  like  the  iron  turret- 
ships  of  our  time.  This  was  on  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  less- 
ened the  hold  of  a  sea  shipped  in  bad  weather;  but  an  incon- 
venience, as  the  want  of  bulwarks  exposed  the .  crew  to  its 
force.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  a  man  on  board  who  chanced 
to  fall.  Thence  frequent  accidents  and  loss  of  life,  which  caused 
this  mode  of  building  to  be  abandoned.  The  galliot  Vograai 
traded  direct  with  Holland,  not  touching  even  at  Graves- 
end. 

An  old  cornice  in  stone — rock  as  much  as  masonry — ^ran 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  Efiroo-Stone,  and,  being  available 
at  any  time  of  tide,  facilitated  communication  with  the  craft 
moored  to  the  wdl.  The  wall,  at  certain  distances,  was  cut 
through  by  stairways. ,  It  marked  the  southern  point  of  South- 
wark. An  embanlonent  gave  passers-by  the  means  of  leaning 
upon  the  top  of  the  EfiVoc-Stone,  as  upon  the  parapet  of  a 
quay.  The  Thames  was  visible  from  it.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  water  London  ended.    There  was  nothing  but  fields. 

Higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Efifroc-Stone,  at  the  bend  of 
the  river  nearly  opposite  St.  James's  Palace,  behhid  Lambeth 
House,  not  far  from  the  public  walk,  then  called  Foxhall  (prob- 
ably Vauxball),  there  was — between  a  pottery  where  porcelain 
was  made,  and  certain  glass-works  for  the  manufacture  of  col- 
ored bottles — one  of  those  plots  of  waste  and  grass-grown 
ground,  formerly  called  in  France  culture*  and  maiU,  and  in 
England  bowling-greens.  From  bowling-green,  green  turf  for 
rolling  balls,  we  have  made  iouUngrin.  This  sward  we  have 
now  in  our  houses— only  we  plant  it  on  a  table ;  it  is  in  cloth 
instead  of  sod ;  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  name  billiards. 

Beyond  this  we  cannot  see  why,  having  louUtard  (bowl- 
green),  which  is  the  same  word  as  bowling-green,  we  should 
have  given  ourselves  houlingrin.  It  is  surprising  that  so  grave 
a  personage  as  the  dictionary  shonld  indulge  in  these  useless 
luxuries. 

The  Southwark  bowling-green  was  called  Tarrinzeau-Field, 
from  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  Barons  Hastings,  who 
are  Barons  Tarrinzeau  and  Mattchline.  From  the  Lords  Hast- 
ings the  Tarrimseau-Field  had  passed  to  the  Lords  Tadcaster, 
who  had  laid  it  out  for  a  public  resort,  as,  at  a  later  period,  a 
Duke  of  Orleans  laid  out  the  Palais-Royal.  Then  the  Tarrinzeau- 
Field  had  become  a  common,  and  was  parochial  property. 

The  Tarrinzeau-Field  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fair-ground, 
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encninbered  with  jugglers,  acrobats,  merry-andrews,  and  itiner- 
ant musicians,  and  was  continually  fiUed  with  foolish  people, 
who  came  hither  to  "  look  at  the  devil,"  according  to  the  phrase 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  To  look  at  the  devil  is  to  go  to  the 
play. 

Several  inns,  that  took  in,  and  sent  forth  their  public  to 
these  strolling  theatres,  were  open  on  this  spot  that  kept  holi- 
day all  the  year  round,  and  prospered  upon  it.  These  inns 
were  simply  covered-in  stalls,  inhabited  only  during  the  day.  In 
the  evening,  the  tavern-keeper  put  the  key  of  the  tavern  into 
his  pocket  and  went  away.  One  only  of  these  inns  was  a  house. 
There  was  no  other  lodging-place  on  all  the  bowling-green,  the 
sheds  of  the  fair-ground  being  always  liable  to  disappear  from 
moment  to  moment,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  ties  and  the  vaga- 
bondage of  all  these  moontebanks.  A  life  without  root  is  that 
of  gypsies. 

This  inn,  called  The  Tadcaster  Inn,  from  the  name  of  the 
old  lords — rather  a  public-house  than  a  tavern,  and  rather  a 
hostelry  than  a  pnblio-house — had  a  gateway  and  a  tolerably 
large  court-yard. 

The  gateway,  opening  from  the  conrt-yard  npon  the  pnblio 
ground,  was  the  proper  entrance  to  the  Tadcaster  public-house, 
and  had  at  one  side  a  special  door  by  which  there  was  a  way 
in.  To  say  special  is  to  say  preferred.  This  low  door  was  the 
only  one,  through  which  people  passed.  It  opened  into  the 
drinking-shop,  properly  speaking,  which  was  a  large,  besmoked, 
and  scrubby  room,  with  a  low  ceiling,  and  set  out  with  tables. 
It  was  surmounted  by  a  window  on  the  first  floor,  from  the  iron 
bars  of  which  the  sign- board  of  the  inn  was  adjusted  and  hung. 
The  main  door,  barred  and  bolted  for  good  and  all,  remained 
shufc 

To  get  into  the  conrt-yard,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  drinking-shop. 

There  were,  in  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  a  master  and  a  boy.  The 
master  was  called  Master  Nicless;  the  boy  was  called  Govicum. 
Master  Kicless — Nicolas  without  doubt,  which  becomes  Nicless 
in  English  pronunciation — was  a  widower,  miserly  and  timid, 
and  holding  the  law  in  respect.  Otherwise,  having  bushy  eye- 
brows and  hairy  hands.  As  for  the  lad  of  fourteen,  who  served 
the  drink  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Govicum,  he  was  a 
merry,  loutish  chap,  with  an  apron.  His  hair  was  cropped 
short — a  sign  of  servitude. 

He  slept  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  cell,  wherein  they  had 
formerly  kept  a  dog.  This  ceU  had  a  small  window  made 
dormer-fashion,  that  looked  out  upon  the  bowling-green. 

n. 
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dot  evening,  when  there  was  a  high  wind  and  it  was  pretty 
cold,  and  when  there  was  every  reason  in  the  world  for  hurry- 
ing along  the  streets,  a  man  who  was  pursuing  his  way  through 
the  Tarrinzeau-Field,  under  the  w^all  of  the  Tadcaster  public- 
house,  suddenly  stopped.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  win- 
ter of  1705.  The  man,  whose  dress  bespoke  him  a  sailor,  was 
of  good  air  and  of  fine  figure,  as  is  prescribed  for  folks  at  court, 
and  is  not  forbidden  for  common  people.  Why  had  he  stopped  ? 
To  listen.  To  what  was  he  listening?  To  a  voice  that  was 
speaking  probably  withinside  a  court-yard,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall — a  voice  somewhat  senUe,  but  nevertheless  so  loud 
that  it  reached  the  passers-by  in  the  street.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rustle  of  a  crowd  was  audible  in  the  enclosure  whence 
the  voice  harangued.    The  voice  was  saying : 

— Men  and  women  of  London,  here  I  am  1  I  congratulate 
you  heartily  on  being  English.  Yon  .ire  a  great  people.  I  say 
more ;  yon  are  a  great  populace.  Your  blows  of  the  fist  are 
finer  than  your  sword-strokes.  Yon  have  a  good  appetite. 
Yours  is  the  nation  that  eats  others.  Magnificent  function. 
This  gulping  down  the  world  classes  England  apart.  In  policy 
and  philosophy,  in  handling  colonies,  populations,  and  trades, 
and  in  the  will  to  do  just  such  iU  to  others  as  is  good  for  your- 


selves, you  stand  alone,  and  are  wonderful.  The  moment  »p- 
proaches  when  there  will  be  two  placards  over  the  earth ;  la 
one  will  be  read:  MmCiSide;  on  the  other  will  be  rea<l:  Eti^ 
luhmen's  Side.  I  make  this  declaration  for  your  glory— I,  wis 
am  neither  Englishman  nor  man,  having  the  honor  to  be  > 
bear.  Further  than  this,  I  am  a  doctor.  Tliis  accords  trith 
the  other.  Gentlemen,  I  teach.  What  ?  Two  sorts  of  things 
— ^those  that  I  know,  and  those  that  I  don't  know.  I  sell 
drugs,  and  I  give  away  ideas.  Draw  near,  and  listen.  Sdence 
asks  for  your  company.  Open  your  ear ;  if  it  is  small,  it  vrill 
hold  but  little  truth ;  if  it  is  large,  abundance  of  stapiditj 
will  enter  therein.  Attention,  then !  I  teach  the  Psendodosa 
Epidemica.  I  have  a  comrade  who  makes  people  kngh;  I 
make  them  think.  We  live  in  the  same  boi,  the  laughter  heiiig 
equally  well-bom  with  the  knowledge.  When  Democritus  vaa 
asked:  "How  do  you  know?"  he  replied:  "I  laugh."  And 
I,  if  I  am  asked:  "Why  do  you  laugh?"  I  shall  answer:"! 
know."  However,  I  do  not  laugh.  I  am  the  rectifier  of  popu- 
lar errors.  I  undertake  the  clearing-up  of  your  understanding!. 
They  are  soiled.  God  permits  the  people  to  deceive  them- 
selves and  to  be  deceived.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  mock- 
modesty.  I  confess  frankly  that  I  believe  in  God,  even  whei 
He  is  against  me.  Only,  when  I  meet  with  filth — and  erron 
are  filth — ^I  sweep  it  away.  How  do  I  know  what  I  know! 
That's  my  afijoir  alone.  Every  one  gets  knowledge  where  hecu. 
Lactantius  propounded  questions  to  a  Vir^'s  head  in  bronze, 
that  answered  him.  Sylvester  11.  held  parieys  with  birdi 
Did  the  birds  speak!  Did  the  pope  chirp?  Questions.  The 
dead  child  of  the  Rabbi  Eleazar  conversed  with  St  Angnstme. 
Between  ourselves,  I  doubt  all  these  facts,  except  the  k< 
The  dead  child  spoke ;  very  well ;  but  he  had  at  his  tongne's 
end  a  golden  plate,  whereon  were  graven  divers  oonstellatioBi 
Therefore,  he  cheated.  The  fact  explains  itself.  Yon  perceive 
my  moderation.  I  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  Look  von; 
here  are  some  other  errors  that  you,  poor  common  people, 
share,  without  doubt,  and  from  which  I  desire  to  set  you  free. 
Dioscorides  believed  that  there  was  a  god  in  henbane ;  Chi7sip- 
pus,  in  eynopatte;  Josephus,  in  the  root  hour  at;  Homer,  in  the 
plant  moly.  All  deceived  themselves.  That  which  is  in  th^ 
herbs  is  not  a  god ;  it  is  a  demon.  I  have  verified  it.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  had,  like  Cadmus,  s 
human  face.  Garcias  de  Horto,  Gadamosto,  and  Jean  Hugo. 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  deny  that,  for  capturing  an  elephant,  it  is 
sufficient  to  saw  down  a  tree.  I  incline  to  their  way  of  thint- 
ing.  Citizens,  the  efforts  of  Lucifer  are  the  cause  of  errone- 
ous opinions.  Under  the  reign  of  such  a  prince,  meteors  of 
error  and  perdition  must  appear.  Claudius  Pnlcher,  0  people. 
did  not  die  because  the  fowls  refused  to  come  out  of  the  hen- 
roost ;  the  truth  is,  that  Lucifer,  having  foreseen  the  death  of 
Claudius  Pulcher,  took  care  to  prevent  those  creatures  fromejt- 
ing.  Let  Beelzebub  have  given  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian  the 
power  of  straightening  up  the  halt,  and  of  giving  sight  to  fe 
blind,  by  touching  them ;  it  was  an  action  praiseworthj  in  it- 
self, but  one  of  which  the  motive  was  culpable.  Gentlemen. 
mistrust  the  pretenders  to  science,  who  search  into  the  roote  of 
wall-moss  and  white  briony,  and  who  make  eye-salve  withhonej 
and  cock's  blood.  Learn  how  to  see  clearly  into  lies.  It  is  not 
quite  accurate  that  Orion  was  bom  of  a  natural  want  of  Jopi- 
ter ;  the  truth  is,  it  was  Mercury  who  produced  this  star  in 
this  manner.  It  is  not  troe  that  Adam  had  a  navel  'ffhen 
St.  George  killed  the  dragon,  he  did  not  have  a  saint's  danghter 
near  him.  St.  Jerome  did  not  have  a  clock  upon  the  mantel- 
piece in  his  cabinet ;  in  the  first  place,  because,  being  in  a  grot- 
to, he  had  no  cabinet ;  secondly,  because  he  had  no  mantel- 
piece; thirdly,  because  clocks  were  not  then  invented.  Letw 
set  things  right !  Let  us  set  things  right  I  0  gentlefolks  who 
listen  to  me,  if  any  one  tells  you  that  whoever  smells  at  tk 
herb  valerian  has  a  lizard  engendered  in  his  brain,  that  in 
putrefaction  the  ox  changes  into  bees  and  the  horse  into  hornets, 
that  man  weighs  more  when  dead  than  when  alive,  that » he- 
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goat's  blood  dissolves  the  emerald,  that  a  caterpillar  and  a  fly 
and  a  spider  seen  on  the  same  tree  are  signs  of  famine  and  war 
and  pestilence,  that  the  falling-sickness  is  cured  by  means  of  a 
worm  that  is  found  in  the  roebuck's  head— don't  believe  a 
word  of  it ;  these  are  errors.  But  here  are  truths :  the  akin 
of  the  sea-calf  is  a  protection  against  the  thunderbolt;  the 
toad  .5  res  upon  earth,  which  is  the  reason  why  a  stone  grows  in 
his  head ;  the  rose  of  Jericho  blossoms  on  Christmas  eve ; 
snakes  cannot  bear  the  shade  of  the  ash-tree ;  the  elephant 
has  no  joints,  and  is  forced  to  sleep  standing  up,  leaning  against 
a  tree ;  let  a  toad  hatch  a  serpent-egg,  and  you  will  have  a  scor- 
pion that  will  make  yon  a  salamander;  a  blind  man  recovers 
his  sight  by  placing  one  hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar,  and 
the  other  hand  over  his  eyes ;  virginity  does  not  prevent  mater- 
nity. Good  people,  sustain  yourselves  upon  these  proofs. 
Whereupon,  you  can  believe  in  God  after  two  fashions — either 
as  thirst  believes  in  the  orange,  or  as  the  donkey  believes  in 
the  whip.  Now,  I  am  going  to  present  my  establishment  to 
you. 

Here  a  pretty  heavy  gust  of  wind  shook  the  window- 
casings  and  shutters  of  the  inn,  which  was  an  isolated  house. 
This  caused,  as  it  were,  a  prolonged  murmur  up  above.  The 
orator  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on : 

—  Interraption.  So  be  it.  Speak,  O  North  wind  I  Gentle- 
men, I  am  not  annoyed.  The  wind  is  talkative,  as  all  solitary 
persons  are.  No  one  keeps  him  company,  up  yonder.  There- 
fore, he  babbles.  I  resume  my  thread.  Ton  look  here  upon 
associated  artists.  We  are  four.  A  lupo  prineipium,  I  begin 
with  my  friend,  who  is  a  wolf.  He  makes  no  secret  of  it.  Look 
at  liim.  He  is  trained,  grave,  and  sagacious.  Providence  in- 
tended for  a  while,  probably,  to  make  of  him  a  university  doc- 
tor ;  but,  for  that,  one  must  be  something  of  a  simpleton,  and 
Le  is  not.  I  may  add  that  he  is  withont  prejudices,  and  by  no 
means  aristocratic.  He  keeps  company  with  dogs — he,  who,  in 
his  native  woods,  was  their  fiercest  enemy.  His  dauphins,  if 
there  be  any,  probably  combine  with  grace  the  yelping  of  their 
mother  and  the  howling  of  their  sire.  For  he  does  howl.  Howl- 
ing is  requisite  with  men.  He  barks  also,  out  of  condescension 
to  civilization.  Magnanimous  softening  down  I  Homo  is  a  dog 
made  perfect.  Let  us  respect  the  dog.  The  dog— what  a  comic 
beast! — whose  sweat  is  on  his  tongue,  and  whose  smile  is  in 
his  tdl.  Gentlemen,  Homo  equals  in  wisdom,  and  surpasses 
in  frankness,  the  hairless  wolf  of  Mexico,  tlie  admirable  Xololt- 
zeniski.  Let  me  add  that  he  is  humble.  He  has  the  modesty 
of  a  wolf,  that  is  useM  to  human  creatures.  He  is  ready  to 
help,  and  charitable,  in  a  silent  way.  His  left  paw  does  not 
know  the  good  action  done  by  his  right  paw.  Such  are  his 
merits.  Of  this  other,  my  second  friend,  I  will  only  say  one 
word :  he  is  a  monster.  You  will  admire  him.  He  was  for- 
merly abandoned  by  pirates,  on  the  border  of  the  savage  ocean. 
This  one  is  a  blind  girl.  Is  that  an  exception?  No.  We  ore 
all  blind.  The  miser  is  blind ;  he  sees  gold,  and  does  not  see 
wealth.  The  prodigal  is  blind ;  he  sees  £he  beginning,  and  does 
not  see  the  end.  The  coquette  is  blind ;  she  does  not  see  her 
wrinkles.  The  scholar  is  blind ;  he  does  not  see  his  ignorance. 
The  honest  man  is  blind ;  he  does  not.  see  the  scamp.  The 
scamp  is  blind;  he  does  not  see  God.  For  myself,  I  am  blind ; 
I  speak,  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  deaf  This  blind  girl 
here,  who  accompanies  us,  is  a  mysterious  priestess.  Vesta 
might  have  confided  her  lighted  brand  to  her.  She  has  spots 
in  her  character,  gentle  and  obscure,  like  the  intervals  that 
open  in  a  sheep's  fleece.  I  believe,  without  afiSnning  it,  that 
she  is  a  king's  daughter.  A  laudable  mistrust  is  the  sage's  attri- 
bute. As  for  me,  I  reason,  and  I  prescribe.  I  think,  and  I  dress 
wounds.  Uhirurgus  mm,  I  cure  fevers,  miasma,  and  plagnes. 
Nearly  all  our  phlegmasies  and  snfi^rings  are  issues,  and,  if  well 
looked  after,  would  rid  us  comfortably  of  other  ills  that  would 
he  worse.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
have  on  anthrax,  otherwise  called  carbuncle.  It  is  a  foolish  dis- 
order, that  does  no  good.    People  die  of  it;  but  that's  all.    I 


am  neither  unlettered,  nor  a  boor.  I  honor  eloquence  and 
poetry,  and  I  live  in  innocent  intimacy  with  those  goddesses. 
Let  me  close  with  a  bit  of  counsel.  Gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, cultivate  within  yon,  from  the  side  whence  cometh  the 
light,  virtue,  modesty,  probity,  justice,  and  love.  With  this, 
every  one  here  below  may  have  his  little  pot  of  flowers  in  his 
window.  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  The  show 
is  about  to  begin. 

The  man,  a  sailor  probably,  who  was  listening  outside,  en- 
tered into  the  low  drinking-room  of  the  inn,  passed  through 
it,  paid  the  money  that  was  asked  of  him,  penetrated  into  a 
court-yard  filled  with  people,  perceived  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
court  a  caravan  on  wheels,  wide  open,  and  saw  upon  the 
boards  an  old  man  clad  in  a  bear's  skin,  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  have  on  a  mask,  a  blind  girl,  and  a  wolf 

—  By  Heaven !  exclaimed  he,  here  is  on  admirable  set. 

m. 

WHBBSnr  THB  PAS6EB-BY   BEAPPEJkSS. 

The  Green-Box,  as  you  have  olready  perceived,  had  reached 
London,  and  was  established  at  Southwark.  Ursns  had  been 
attracted  by  the  bowling-green,  which  possessed  this  advantange 
— the  fair  was  never  suspended,  not  even  in  winter. 

It  had  been  agreeable  to  Ursns  to  see  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

London,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  a  city  that  has  some  good  in  it. 
It  was  a  bold  thing  to  dedicate  a  cathedral  to  St.  Paid.  The 
really  sainted  cathedral  is  St.  Peter's.  St.  Paul  is  suspected  of 
imagination;  and,  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  imagination  means 
heresy.  St.  Paul  is  only  a  saint  with  extenuating  circumstances. 
He  only  entered  heaven  by  the  artists'  door. 

A  cathedral  is  a  symbol.  St.  Peter's  indicates  Ronie,  the 
city  of  dogma;  St.  Paul's  stands  for  London,  the  city  of 
schism. 

Ursus,  whose  philosophy  had  such  wide-spreading  arms  that 
it  embraced  every  thing,  was  a  man  to  appreciate  these  nice 
distinctions.  His  attraction  to  London  originated  perhaps  in  a 
certain  preference  for  St.  Paul. 

The  large  court-yard  of  the  Tadcaster  Inn  had  determined 
Ursns's  selection.  The  Green-Box  seemed  to  have  been  fore- 
seen by  this  yard.  It  was  a  theatre  ready  made.  The  yard  was 
square,  with  bnildings  on  three  of  its  sides,  and  a  wall  opposite 
the  main  one,  against  which  the  Green-Box  was  backed.  A 
deep  wooden  gallery,  covered  with  a  shed,  and  supported  on 
posts,  that  served  for  entrance  to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
ran  along  the  three  sides  of  the  inner  facade,  with  two  turns  at 
right  angles.  The  windows  of  the  ground-floor  made  lower 
boxes ;  the  pavement  of  the  yard  made  the  pit ;  and  the  gallery 
made  the  first  circle.  The  Green-Box,  ranged  against  the  wall, 
had  before  it  this  playhouse  laid  out.  It  was  much  like  the 
Globe  Theatre,  where  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  the  Tempett  were 
performed. 

In  a  comer,  behind  the  Green-Box,  there  was  a  stable. 

ITrsns  had  made  his  arrangements  with  the  tavern-keeper, 
Master  Nicless,  who,  in  view  of  the  respect  due  to  the  law,  only 
admitted  the  wolf  on  his  paying  higher  terms.  The  placard : 
GwTNPLAXire — Thb  Man  Who  Lauohs,  unhooked  from  the 
Green-Box,  had  been  hung  up  near  the  sign-board  of  the  inn. 
The  drinking-room  had,  you  remember,  an  inner  door  that 
opened  npon  the  court-yard.  By  the  side  of  this  door  there 
was  improvised — out  of  a  cask  split  in  half— a  small  lodge  for 
the  office-keeper,  who  was  sometimes  Fibi,  sometimes  Vinos. 
It  was  almost  as  it  is  nowadays.  Whoever  entered  paid. 
Underneath  the  placard,  Thb  Man  Who  Lavohs,  a  board, 
pmited  white,  was  hung  from  two  nails.  It  bore,  charcoaled 
in  large  letters,  the  title  of  Ursns's  great  piece,  Chaot  Con- 
quered. 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  circle,  exactly  opporite  the  Green- 
Box,  a  compartment,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  was 
through  one  of  the  windows,  had  been  partitioned  off  and 
reserved  for  the  nobility. 
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It  was  large  enoDgh  to  hold  ten  spectators,  in  two  rows. 

— "We  are  in  London,  said  Ursns.  "We  must  provide  for  the 
gentry. 

He  had  made  them  ftimish  this  box  with  the  beet  chairs 
from  the  inn,  and  place  in  the  centre  a  large  arm-chair  of 
Utrecht  velvet,  with  gold  spots  of  cherry  pattern,  in  the  event 
of  some  alderman's  wife  coming. 

The  performances  had  began. 

Yery  soon  the  crowd  flocked  in. 

But  the  compartment  for  the  grandees  remuned  empty. 

"With  that  exception,  the  success  was  such  as  no  mounte- 
bank's memory  could  parallel.  All  Southwark  rushed  in  a 
mass  to  admire  "The  Man  Who  Laughs." 

The  merry-andrews  and  jugglers  of  the  Tarrinzeau-Field 
were  frightened  at  Gwynplaine.  The  effect  was  that  of  a  hawk 
lighting  upon  a  cage  of  gold-finches,  and  pecking  at  their  seed- 
trongh.    Gwynplaine  ate  up  their  public  for  them. 

Besides  the  small  fry  of  feUows  who  swallowed  swords  and 
who  grinned  their  grimaces,  there  were  some  veritable  shows 
upon  the  bowling-green.  There  was  a  women's  circus,  resound- 
ing from  mom  till  eve  with  a  magnificent  jingle  of  all  sorts  of 
instruments,  psalteries,  drums,  rebecs,  bells,  reeds,  lutes,  Ger- 
man horns,  shepherds'  pipes,  oaten  pipes,  bagpipes,  and  flageo- 
lets. There,  under  a  large  round  tent,  were  tumblers  who 
are  not  equalled  by  our  traversers  of  the  Pyrenees — Dulma, 
Bordenave,  and  Meylogna — who  go  down  from  the  peak  of 
Pierrefitte  to  the  table-land  of  Lima^on,  which  is  almost  the 
same  thing  as  falling.  There  was  a  travelling  menagerie,  where- 
in was  seen  a  comic  tiger,  that,  being  constantly  whipped  by  a 
keeper,  tried  to  snap  at  the  whip  and  to  swallow  the  lash. 
This  comedian  of  jaw  and  claw  was  himself  eclipsed. 

Ouriosity,  applause,  receipts,  crowd — "The  Man  "Who 
Laughs"  carried  all  before  him.  It  was  done  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.    There  was  nothing  else  but  the  Green-Box. 

—  Obaos  conquered  is  chaos  conqueror,  said  Ursus,  taking 
to  himself  half  the  credit  of  Gwynplaiue's  success,  and  fitting 
the  cap  to  himself,  as  they  say  in  strolling  players'  jargon. 

Gwynplaine's  success  was  prodigious.  Still,  it  remained 
local.  Renown  has  trouble  in  crossing  the  water.  Shake- 
speare's name  took  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  come  from 
England  into  France;  the  water  is  a  wall;  and  if  "Voltaire — 
though  he  much  regretted  it  subsequently — ^had  not  made  Shake- 
speare mount  over  his  back,  Shakespeare,  at  this  time  of  day, 
would  perhaps  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  in  England, 
imprisoned  in  his  insular  glory. 

Gwynplaine's  fame  did  not  cross  over  London  Bridge.  It 
did  not  take  the  dimensions  of  a  grand  town  echo.  At  least, 
in  the  first  instance.  But  Southwark  may  satisfy  a  clown's  am- 
bition. Ursus  said : — The  receipt-bag,  one  can  see,  begins  to 
enlarge  greatly. 

They  played  Ur»u»  Rurtntt;  then  Ohao*  Conquwed. 

In  the  intervals,  Ursus  did  justice  to  his  title  of  EngatiH- 
mythe,  and  manifested  transcendent  powers  of  ventriloquism. 
He  imitated  every  voice  that  offered  itself  from  the  audience, 
whether  in  song  or  cry,  so  as  to  astound  by  its  resemblance  the 
singer  or  the  crier  himself;  sometimes  he  reproduced  the  hum 
of  the  crowd ;  and  he  panted,  as  though  he  himself  alone  had 
oeen  a  herd  of  people.    Remarkable  talents,  these. 

In  addition,  he  made  speeches,  as  you  have  just  seen, 
like  Cicero,  sold  drugs,  prescribed  for  maladies,  and  even  cured 
the  ailing. 

Southwark  was  charmed. 

Ursus  waa  satisfied  with  the  applauses  of  Southwark,  but  he 
was  not  surprised  thereat. 

—  These  are  the  ancient  Trinobantes,  said  he. 
And  he  added : 

—  "Whom  I  do  not  confound,  for  refinement  of  taste,  with 
the  Atrobates  who  have  peopled  Berkshire,  the  Belgians  who 
have  inhabited  Somersetshire,  and  the  Parisians  who  founded 
York. 


At  each  representation,  the  inn-yard,  transformed  into  a  pit,, 
was  filled  with  a  tatterdemalion  and  enthusiastic  audience.  It 
was  composed  of  boatmen,  chairmen,  shipwrights,  bargemea 
from  river  barges,  sailors  freshly  landed,  and  spending  their  pay 
in  good  cheer  and  among  the  girls.  There  were  tall  footmen, 
rufflans,  and  blackguards,  the  last-named  being  soldiers  con- 
demned for  some  breach  of  discipline  to  wear  their  red  coats 
turned  so  as  to  show  the  black  lining,  and  thence  called  black- 
guards, whence  we  have  borrowed  ilagueun.  All  this  streamed 
from  the  street  into  the  theatre,  and  streamed  back  from  the 
theatre  into  the  drinking-room.  The  emptied  cans  did  no 
harm  to  the  success. 

Among  the  people  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  call  the  socm, 
there  was  one  man  taller  than  the  rest,  of  bigger  build,  stronger, 
less  poverty-stricken,  broader  in  the  shoulders,  dressed  in  the 
commonest  style,  but  not  tattered,  a  frantic  admirer,  forcing  hit 
way  with  his  fists,  hare-brained,  swearing,  shouting,  bantering, 
by  no  means  dirty,  and  at  need  giving  a  black  eye  or  treating 
to  a  bottle. 

This  frequenter  was  the  passer-by,  whose  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm was  heard  not  long  since. 

The  connoisseur,  fascinated  at  once,  had  immediately  adopt- 
ed "  The  Man  "Who  Laughs."  He  did  not  come  to  every  per- 
formance. But,  when  he  did  come,  he  it  was  who  drew  tiie 
public  on;  applause  was  changed  into  acclamation;  success 
went  up — not  to  the  frieze,  for  there  was  none,  but— to  the 
clouds  of  which  there  were  some.  These  clouds,  in  fact,  for 
lack  of  a  ceUing,  sometimes  rdned  upon  Ursos's  masterpiece. 

All  this  to  such  extent,  that  Ursus  noted  this  man,  and 
Gwynplaine  looked  at  him. 

He  was  a  spirited  friend,  the  unknown  man  whom  they  hid 
there! 

Ursus  and  Gwynplaine  desired  to  make  his  aoquuntanee,  or 
at  least  to  know  who  he  was. 

Ursus,  one  evening — from  the  slips,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
kitchen-door  of  the  Green-Box — ^having  by  chance  Master 
Nicless,  the  innkeeper,  near  him,  poitated  out  this  man  amid  the 
crowd,  and  asked : 

—  Do  you  know  that  man  f 

—  Certainly. 

—  "Who  is  he? 

—  A  sailor. 

—  "What's  his  name?  said  Gwynpliune,  breaking  in. 

—  Tom-Jira-Jaok,  replied  the  host. 

Then,  as  he  went  down  the  step-ladder  behind  the  Qreen- 
Box  to  reenter  the  imi,  Master  Nicless  let  fall  this  reflection, 
more  profound  than  appears  at  first  sight : 

—  "What  a  pity  that  he  isn't  a  lord  I  He  woold  make  » 
famous  scamp  t 

For  the  rest,  although  installed  in  a  pnblio-honse,  the  Green- 
Box  party  had  in  no  respect  modified  its  habits ;  and  it  main- 
tained its  isolation.  "With  the  exception  of  exchanging  a  few 
words  now  and  then  with  the  innkeeper,  they  did  not  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  inn,  permanent  or 
transient,  and  they  continued  to  live  together  apart. 

Since  they  had  been  at  Southwark,  Gwynplaine  had  &Uai 
into  the  habit — after  tlie  performance  and  the  sapper  of  msn 
and  horse,  and  when  Ursns  and  Dea  had  gone  to  bed  on  their 
respective  sides— of  going  out,  between  eleven  o'clock  and 
midnight,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  on  the  bowling-green. 
Something  vague,  that  there  is  in  the  mind,  prompts  to  noc- 
turnal walks  and  starry  saunterings.  Youth  is  a  mysterions 
biding  of  time ;  that  is  why  one  walks  at  night,  wUlingly  though 
aimless.  At  that  hour,  there  was  no  one  on  the  fair-ground; 
or,  at  most,  there  was  only  the  occasional  reel  of  'a  drunken 
man,  that  made  oscillating  outlines  in  dark  recesses.  The 
empty  taverns  were  shut ;  the  low  room  of  the  Tadcastw  Inn 
grew  indistinct,  showing  scarcely  in  any  comer  a  last  candle 
lighting  a  last  toper.  A  misty  glimmer  peered  out  through  the 
casings  of  the  inp  door  standing  ^'ar ;  and  Gwynplaine,  pensir^ 
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contented,  dreaming,  happy  in  a  dim  celestial  bliss,  walked  np 
and  down  before  this  half-opened  door.  Of  what  was  he 
thinking  f  Of  Dea,  of  nothing,  of  every  thing,  of  the  measore- 
less.  He  did  not  stray  £ar  from  the  inn,  held  back,  as  by  a 
thread,  in  Dea's  neighborhood.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  take 
a  few  steps  beyond  it. 

Then  he  went  in,  found  all  the  Green-Box  asleep,  and  went 
to  sleep  himself. 

IV. 

0PP08ITB8  FBATBRNIZB  HI    HA.TE. 

Success  is  not  liked,  especially  by  those  whose  fiEdl  it  in- 
volves. It  is  seldom  that  tiie  eaten  adores  the  eater.  "  The 
Man  Who  Laughs "  had  decidedly  made  a  sensation.  The 
mountebanks  round  about  were  indignant.  A  theatrical  suc- 
cess is  a  siphon ;  it  pumps  in  the  crowd,  and  makes  a  void  else- 
wljere.  The  shop  over  the  way  is  aghast.  A  fall  in  the  neigh- 
boring receipts  corresponded  immediately,  as  we  have  observed, 
with  the  increase  of  the  6reen-Box  receipts.  All  at  once,  the 
shows,  thriving  up  to  that  time,  stood  still.  It  was  like  a 
water-mark,  marking  itself,  in  a  double  sense,  but  with  perfect 
concordance— the  rise  here,  the  fall  there.  At  all  theatres 
these  eflfects  of  tide  are  known ;  it  is  up  with  this  one,  only  on 
condition  that  it  is  down  with  that  one.  The  alien  throng, 
that  exhibited  its  talents  and  its  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the 
sarrounding  boards,  seeing  itself  ruined  by  "The  Man  Who 
Laughs,"  was  in  despair,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  dazzled. 
All  the  dotards,  all  the  downs,  all  the  jugglers,  envied  Gwyn- 
plaine.  There's  a  fellow  lucky  enough  to  have  a  wild-beast's 
muzzle  I  The  female  buffoons  and  rope-dancers,  who  had  pretty 
children,  eyed  them  angrily,  as  they  pointed  to  Gwynplune,  and 
said :  "  What  a  pity  that  you  haven't  such  a  face  as  that  I " 
Some  of  them  beat  their  little  ones,  exasperated  at  finding  them 
handsome.  More  than  one,  if  she  had  known  the  secret, 
would  have  got  up  her  son  in  the  style  of  Gwynplaine.  An 
angelic  head,  that  brings  in  nothing,  is  not  worth  a  devil's  face, 
that  is  lucrative.  One  day,  the  mother  of  a  child,  that  was  a 
cherub  of  pretty  ways  and  played  Cupids,  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim :  "  They  have  missed  it  in  our  children.  There's  only 
this  Gwynplaine  that  is  a  hit."  Then,  shaking  her  fist  at  her 
son,  she  added :  "  If  I  had  but  your  father  here,  I'd  pick  a  bone 
with  him  1  " 

Gwynplaine  was  a  hen  that  lays  golden  eggs.  What  a  mar- 
vellons  phenomenon  I  There  was  but  this  one  cry  in  all  the 
txwths.  The  mountebanks,  in  ecstasies  and  exasperated,  ground 
their  teeth  as  they  looked  at  Gwynplaine.  Bage,  that  can  ad- 
mire, is  called  envy.  Then  it  yells.  They  tried  to  break  np 
Chaot  Conq'U«red,  clubbed  together,  whistled,  groaned,  hissed. 
This  was  a  pretext  for  Ursus  making  Hortensian  harangues  to 
the  populace,  and  an  occasion  for  friend  Tom-Jim-Jack  admin- 
istering some  of  those  fisticufis  that  reSstablish  order.  Tom- 
Jun-Jack's  fisticuffs  brought  to  a  point  Gwynplaine's  notice  of 
him  and  Ursus's  esteem.  But  remotely,  however;  for  the 
Green-Box  party  was  sufficient  for  itself  in  itself,  and  held 
aloof  from  every  thing.  As  for  Tom-Jim-Jaok,  that  leader  of 
the  rabble  produced  the  effect  of  a  sort  of  supreme  bully,  with- 
out ties,  without  intimacies,  a  breaker  of  windows,  a  ringleader 
among  men,  everybody's  comrade,  and  nobody's  companion. 

This  unchaining  of  envy  against  Gwynplaine  was  not  inclined 
to  give  it  up,  for  a  few  slaps  in  the  face  from  Tom-Jim-Jack. 
The  hisses  having  miscarried,  the  mountebanks  of  the  Tarrin- 
zean-Field  got  np  a  petition.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the 
authorities.  That  is  the  customary  progression.  Against  a 
socceas  that  annoys  us,  we  first  raise  a  mob,  and  then  crave  aid 
from  the  magistracy. 

The  clergy  united  with  the  jugglers.  "The  Man  Who 
Laughs  "  had  proved  a  blow  at  preaching.  The  void  waa  not 
made  in  the  booths  alone,  but  in  the  churches.  The  chapels 
in  the  five  parishes  of  Sonthwark  had  no  more  congregations. 
They  forsook  the  sermon,  to  go  to  Gwynplaine.     CTutot  Con- 


quered,  the  Green-Box,  "The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  all  these 
abominations  of  Baal  carried  the  day  against  pulpit  eloquence. 
The  voice  that  cries  in  the  desert,  vox  elamanti*  in  deserto,  is 
not  well  pleased,  and  willingly  azures  the  government.  The 
pastors  of  the  five  parishes  complained  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  complained  to  her  M^esty. 

The  appeal  of  the  mountebanks  was  based  upon  religion. 
They  declared  it  outraged.  They  pointed  oat  Gwynplaine  as  a 
sorcerer,  and  Uraus  as  impious. 

The  clergy,  on  their  part,  invoked  social  order.  They  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  violated  acts  of  Parliament,  leaving  ortho- 
doxy aside.  This  was  more  malevolent ;  for  it  was  then  the 
epoch  of  Mr.  Locke — dead  scarcely  six  months,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1704 — and  the  skepticism  was  beginning  that  Boling- 
broke  was  to  breathe  into  Voltaire.  At  a  later  period  Wesley 
was  to  restore  the  Bible,  as  Loyola  restored  the  papacy. 

In  this  manner  the  Green-Box  was  battered  in  breach  on 
two  sides — by  the  mountebanks  in  the  name  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  the  chaplains  in  the  name  of  police  regulations.  On  one 
side  Heaven,  on  the  other  side  the  department  of  public  ways 
— ^the  clergy  holding  for  the  department,  and  the  buffoons  for 
Heaven.  The  Green-Box  was  denounced  by  the  priests  as  a 
nuisance,  and  by  the  merry-andrews  as  a  sacrilege. 

Was  there  any  pretext  in  it?  Did  it  expose  itself?  Yes. 
What  was  its  offence?  This :  it  possessed  a  wolf.  In  England, 
a  wolf  is  an  outlaw.  The  dog — ^let  him  be ;  the  wolf— no. 
England  recognizes  the  dog  that  barks,  and  not  the  dog  that 
howls — nice  distinction  between  the  back-yard  and  the  forest. 
The  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  five  Sonthwark  parishes  recalled, 
in  their  application,  the  numerous  royal  and  parliamentary 
decrees  that  put  the  wolf  beyond  the  pale  of  law.  They  asked 
for  some  such  conclusion  as  the  imprisonment  of  Gwynplaine, 
and  the  putting  the  wolf  in  the  pound,  or  at  least  his  ejectment 
Question  of  public  interest,  risk  for  passers-by,  etc.  And, 
thereupon,  they  appealed  to  the  faculty.  They  cjtod  the  verdict 
of  the  College  of  Eighty  Physicians  of  London,  a  learned  body 
that  dates  from  Henry  Vm.,  that  has  its  seal  as  the  state  has, 
that  elevates  the  sick  to  the  dignity  of  being  amenable  to  their 
tribunal,  that  has  the  right  to  imprison  those  who  infringe  its 
laws  and  contravene  its  ordinances,  and  that,  among  other 
authentications  useful  to  the  citizens'  health,  has  put  beyond 
doubt  this  fiust,  deduced  from  science :  If  a  wolf  sees  a  man 
first,  the  man  becomes  hoarse  for  life.  Furthermore,  one  may 
be  bitten. 

Homo,  therefore,  was  the  pretext. 

Ursus  had  wind  of  these  plots  through  the  innkeeper.  Pie 
was  uneasy.  He  dreaded  those  two  daws,  police  and  justice. 
To  be  afraid  of  the  magistrates,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  afraid ;  there 
is  no  need  to  be  culpable.  Ursus  had  little  desire  for  contact 
with  sheriffs,  provosts,  bailiffs,  and  coroners.  His  ardor  to  come 
face  to  face  with  these  officials  was  null.  He  had  just  about  as 
much  curiosity  to  see  the  magistrates,  as  the  hare  to  see  the 
pointer. 
.  He  began  to  regret  having  come  to  London. 

— Leave  well  alone,  murmured  he,  aside.  1  thought  the 
proverb  was  discredited.  I  was  wrong.  Foolish  truths  are  the 
true  truths. 

Against  the  coalition  of  so  many  powers — ^mountebanks 
taking  in  hand  the  cause  of  religion,  chaplains  vexing  wrath  in 
the  name  of  medicine — ^the  poor  Green-Box,  suspected  of  sorcery 
in  Gwynplaine  and  of  hydrophobia  in  Homo,  had  on  its  side  but 
one  thing  only,  though  that  is  a  great  power  in  England,  mu- 
nicipal inertness.  It  is  from  local  leaving  alone  that  English 
liberty  took  its  rise.  Liberty,  in  England,  demeans  itself  like 
the  sea  around  England.  It  is  a  tide.  Little  by  little,  customs 
overtop  the  laws.  A  fearful  legislation  engulfed,  usage  upper- 
most, a  ferocious  code  still  visible  through  the  transparency  of 
immense  freedom — ^that  is  England. 

"The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  Chaot  Conquered,  and  Homo  might 
have  against  them  the  jugglers,  the  preachers,  the  bishops,  the 
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Honse  of  Commons,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  her  Migesty,  and 
London,  and  all  England — and  remain  tranquil — so  long  as 
Southwark  was  for  them.  The  Green-Box  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  suburb,  and  the  local  authority  seemed  to  be 
indifferent.  In  England,  indifference  is  protection.  So  long  as 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
-was  Southwark,  did  not  bndge,  Ursus  breathed,  and  Homo 
might  be  supine  about  his  pair  of  wolf's  ears. 

On  condition  that  they  did  not  end  in  the  thumb-screw, 
these  hatreds  were  aids  to  success.  The  Green-Box,  for  the 
moment,  was  none  the  worse.  On  the  contrary.  It  transpired 
in  the  public  that  there  were  intrigues  going  on.  "  The  Man 
Who  Laughs  "  became  all  the  more  popular.  The  crowd  has  a 
keen  nose  for  things  denounced,  and  takes  them  in  good  part. 
To  be  suspected  is  a  recommendation.  The  people  adopt,  by 
instinct,  what  the  index  threatens.  The  thing  denounced  is  the 
beginning  of  forbidden  fruit ;  they  make  haste  to  bite  of  it.  And 
then,  applause  that  teases  some  one,  especially  when  that  some 
one  is  an  authority,  has  its  charm.  It  is  pleasant,  in  passing 
an  evening  agreeably,  to  manifest  your  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed, and  opposition  to  the  oppressor.  You  protect,  in  the 
act  of  amusing  yourself.  Let  us  add  that  the  theatrical  booths 
of  the  Bowling-Green  continued  to  hiss  and  to  cabal  against 
"  The  Man  Who  Laughs."  Nothing  better  for  success.  Ene- 
mies make  a  noise ;  that  is  efficacious  in  sharpening  and  bright- 
ening up  a  triumph.  A  friend  sooner  wearies  of  praising,  than 
an  enemy  of  abusing.  To  abuse  is  not  to  barm ;  and  this  is 
what  enemies  do  not  know.  They  cannot  refrain  from  insult- 
ing, and  therein  is  their  usefulness.  They  have  that  impossibil- 
ity of  remaining  silent,  which  keeps  public  attention  awake. 
The  crowd  grew  larger  at  Chaot  Conqutred. 

Ursus  kept  to  himself  what  Master  Nicless  told  him  of  the 
intrigues  and  complaints  in  high  places,  and  did  not  speak  of 
them  to  Gwynplaine,  so  as  not  to  trouble,  by  preoccupation, 
the  requisite  composure  of  his  performances. 

If  ill  came  of  them,  it  would  be  known  soon  enough. 


THB    WAPKNTAKE, 

Onoe,  however,  he  thought  he  ought  to  deviate  from  this 
prudence,  for  prudence'  sake,  and  deemed  it  of  advantage  to 
try  to  make  Gwynplaine  uneasy.  True  it  was,  that  Ursus 
was  occupied  in  his  mind  with  far  more  important  matters  than 
the  intrigues  of  the  fair  or  of  the  church.  Gwynplaine,  on  pick- 
ing up  a  farthing  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground  when  he  was 
counting  up  the  receipts,  had  set  himself  to  looking  at  it  closely, 
and  had  drawn  a  contrast,  in  the  presence  of  the  innkeeper, 
between  the  farthing  representing  the  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  and  the  image  representing,  under  the  form  of  Anne, 
the  parasitical  magnificence  of  the  throne — a  remark  sound- 
ing badly ;  and  this  remark,  repeated  by  Master  Nicless,  had 
gone  BO  far  that  it  had  come  back  to  Ursus  through  Fibi  and 
Vinos.  Ursus  was  in  a  fever  about  it.  Seditious  words.  High- 
treason.    He  rudely  admonished  Gwynplaine. 

—  Keep  a  watch  on  your  abominable  jaw.  There  is  one 
rule  for  the  great— to  do  nothing ;  and  one  rule  for  the  small 
— ^to  say  nothing.  The  poor  have  but  one  friend,  silence.  They 
should  use  but  one  monosyllable :  Yes.  To  confess  and  to  con- 
cede— ^this  is  all  the  right  they  have.  Yes,  to  the  judge. 
Yes,  to  the  king.  The  great,  if  it  so  please  them,  give  ns 
blows  with  a  stick ;  I  have  had  them ;  it  is  their  prerogative, 
and  they  lose  nothing  of  their  greatness  in  cracking  our  bones ; 
the  osprey  *  is  a  kind  of  eagle.  Let  ns  worship  the  sceptre, 
which  is  the  first  among  sticks.  Respect  is  prudence,  and 
humility  is  egotism.  He  who  insults  Ids  king  places  himself 
in  the  same  peril  with  the  girl  rashly  cutting  the  lion's  mane. 
They  tell  me  that  you  have  been  gabbling  about  a  farthing, 

*  VfoUty  the  2yan<2a<or.— Victor  Hugo  here  pons  npon  the  word  ou^ragt, 
whlcb  bag  the  doable  meaiiiog  of  bone-breaking  and  the  bird  onpre;.  The 
point  1b  lost  In  the  tranolatlon.] 


and  that  you  have  spoken  contemptu'tnsly  of  this  coin,  by 
means  of  which  we  buy  at  market  the  half-quarter  of  a  utt 
herring.  Take  care.  Become  serious.  Learn  that  there  m 
punishments.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  stem  facts  of  legis- 
lation. You  are  in  a  country  where  he  who  cuts  down  a  lit- 
tle tree  three  years  old  is  quietly  led  to  the  gallows.  Profane 
swearers  are  set  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks.  The  dnmkaid  is 
secured  in  a  hogshead,  with  the  bottom  knocked  out  so  that  he 
can  walk,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  his  head  to  come  throngh, 
and  two  holes  in  the  side  for  his  hands  to  come  through,  so 
that  he  cannot  lie  down.  Whoever  strikes  any  one  in  West- 
minster Hall  is  imprisoned  for  life,  and  his  goods  are  coa- 
fisoated.  Whoever  strikes  any  one  in  the  king's  palace  has  tm 
right  hand  out  off.  A  fillip  that  makes  the  nose  bleed,  and 
there  you  are  with  but  one  hand.  He  who  is  convicted  of 
heresy  in  the  Bishop's  Court  is  burned  alive.  It  was  for  no 
grave  matter  that  Cuthbert  Simpson  was  stretched  upon  the 
rack.  Within  three  years,  in  1702 — ^it  was  not  long  ago,  as  jou 
see — they  put  in  the  pillory  a  wretch  named  Daniel  Defoe,  who 
had  had  the  audacity  to  print  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Commons  who  had  spoken  the  evening  before  in  Parliament 
He  who  is  a  felon  to  her  M^esty  is  ripped  open  alive,  and  thej 
tear  out  his  heart,  with  which  they  buffet  him  on  the  cheeks. 
Teach  yourself  these  notions  of  right  and  justice.  Never 
allow  yourself  a  word ;  and,  at  the  least  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  run  away.  This  is  the  bravery  that  I  practise,  and  th»t 
I  advise.  In  temerity,  imitate  the  birds ;  and  in  idle  talking, 
imitate  the  fish.  In  short,  there  is  this  to  admire  in  England, 
that  her  code  is  exceedingly  mild. 

His  admonition  having  been  given,  Ursns  was  for  some 
time  nneasy;  Gwynpliune  was  not  at  all  so.  The  fearlessness 
of  youth  consists  in  a  lack  of  experience.  Nevertheless,  it 
seemed  that  Gwynplaine  had  been  right  in  being  unconcenie<i, 
for  weeks  passed  away  quietly,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  his 
remark  about  the  queen  had  led  to  any  results. 

Ursus,  it  is  known,  was  wanting  in  indifference,  and,  like 
the  deer  on  the  lookout,  was  watchfiil  on  all  sides. 

One  day,  a  little  while  after  his  remonstrance  with  Gwjn- 
plaine,  in  gazing  from  the  window  which  afforded  a  view  out  of 
doors,  Ursus  turned  pale. 

—  Gwynplaine,  said  he. 

—  What  is  it? 
— Look! 
—Where? 

—  In  the  square. 

—  What  then? 

—  Do  you  see  that  man  passing  by  ? 

—  The  man  in  black  ? 

—  Yes. 

—  Who  has  a  sort  of  mace  in  his  clinched  hand  f 
—Yes. 

— WeU? 

—  Well,  Gwynplaine,  that  man  is  the  wapentake. 
— What  is  the  wapentake  ? 

—  He  is  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred ;  the  propogitut  hvndredL 

—  What  is  the  propotitxu  hundredi  t 
— He  is  a  terrible  ofiScer. 

—  What  is  it  that  he  has  in  his  hand? 
— It  is  the  iron  weapon. 

—  What  is  the  iron  weapon  ? 
— It  is  a  thing  of  iron. 

—  What  does  he  do  with  it  ? 

—  First  of  all,  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  upon  it.  And  thi* 
is  why  he  is  called  the  wapentake. 

—  What  more? 

—  What  more  is  that  he  touches  you  with  it. 

—  With  what? 

—  With  the  iron  weapon. 

— The  wapentake  touches  yon  with  the  iron  weapon? 

—  Yes. 
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—  What  does  that  mean  f 
— It  means,  follow  me. 

—  And  mast  you  follow  him  ? 

—  Yes. 
—Where? 

— How  do  I  know? 

—  But  he  tells  you  where  he  is  going  to  take  you  ? 
— Ko. 

— But  yon  have  the  right  to  ask  him? 

—  No. 

—  How  is  tliis  ? 

—  He  says  nothing  to  yon,  and  yon  say  nothing  to  him. 

—  But... 

—  He  touches  yon  with  the  iron  weapon ;  that's  all.  Ton 
must  march. 

— Bat  where? 

—  Behind  bim. 

—  But  where  ? 

—  Where  he  pleases,  Gwynplaine. 

—  And  if  one  resists  ? 

—  One  is  hanged. 

Ursus  withdrew  his  head  from  the  window,  breathed  freely, 
and  said : 

—  Thank  God,  he  is  gone !  It  was  not  to  our  house  that  he 
was  coming. 

Ursus  was  probably  unreasonably  alarmed  at  the  indiscretion 
and  possible  complications  of  Gwynplaine's  careless  remarks. 

Master  Nioless,  who  had  beard  them,  had  no  motive  for  com- 
promising the  poor  devils  of  the  Green-Box.  He  made  indirect- 
ly a  little  fortune  out  of  "  The  Man  Who  Laughs."  Chao» 
Conquered  had  two  successes ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  wrought 
a  triumph  of  art  in  the  Green-Bos,  it  made  drunkenness  flour- 
ish at  the  inn. 

VI. 

THE  MIOK   OROSS-EZAIOirBD  BT  THE   OATS. 

Ukstts  had  yet  another  alarm  sufiBciently  terrifying.  This 
time  it  was  he  himself  who  was  in  question.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Bishopsgate,  before  a  commission  composed  of  tliree 
disagreeable  visages.  These  three  visages  were  three  doctors, 
overseers  duly  qualified.  One  was  a  doctor  of  theology,  dele- 
gated by  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  another  was  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  delegated  by  the  College  of  Eighty ;  the  third  was 
a  doctor  of  history  and  civil  law,  delegated  by  Gresham  Col- 
lege. These  three  experts  in  omni  re  teibili  had  jurisdlc*^ion 
concerning  words  spoken  in  public  in  the  whole  territory  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  parishes  of  London,  the  seventy-three 
of  Middlesex,  and,  by  enlargement,  of  the  five  of  Southwark. 
These  theological  jurisdictions  yet  exist  in  England,  and  were 
usefully  severe  on  the  23d  of  September,  1868.  By  sentence 
of  the  Court  of  Arches,  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Reverend  Mackonochie  was  reprimand- 
ed, with  costs,  for  lighting  candles  on  a  table.  The  liturgy  does 
not  trifle. 

Ursus,  then,  one  fine  day,  received  from  these  delegated  doc- 
tors an  order  for  his  appearance,  which,  fortunately,  was  placed 
in  his  own  hands,  and  which  he  could  keep  secret.  He  went, 
without  saying  a  word,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  trembling 
at  the  idea  that  he  might  be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
giving  occasion  for  being  suspected  of  having  been,  perhaps, 
in  a  measure,  rash.  He  who  so  much  recommended  silence  to 
others  had  received  here  a  sharp  lesson.  6<trrule,  tana  te 
ip»um. 

The  three  doctors,  overseers  and  delegates,  were  seated,  at 
Bishopsgate,  at  the  end  of  a  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  on  three 
arm-chairs  in  black  leather,  with  the  three  busts  of  Minos, 
Aeacns,  and  Bhadamanthus,  above  their  heads  against  the  wall, 
a  table  before  them,  and  at  their  feet  a  stool  for  the  accused. 

Ursus,  introduced  by  a  quiet  and   stem  usher,  entered. 


took  a  look  at  them,  and  upon  the  instant  gave  to  each  one  of 
them,  mentally,  the  name  of  the  infernal  judge  that  was  over 
his  head. 

Minos,  the  first  of  the  three,  the  overseer  of  Theology,  made 
a  sign  to  him  to  seat  himself  on  the  stooL 

Ursus  bowed  in  a  proper  manner,  that  is  to  say,  down  to 
the  ground,  and,  knowing  that  yon  may  charm  bears  with 
honey  and"  doctors  with  Latin,  said,  remaining  half  bent  over  in 
homage : 

Tret/aeiunt  eapitulum. 

And  with  his  head  lowered — ^for  humility  disarms — he  seated 
himself  on  the  stool. 

Each  of  the  three  doctors  had  before  him  on  the  table  a 
bundle  of  papers,  of  which  he  turned  over  the  leaves. 

Minos  began : 

—  Yon  speak  in  public  ? 

—  Yes,  replied  Ursus. 
— By  what  right? 

—  I  am  a  philosopher. 

—  That  is  no  right. 

—  I  am  also  a  juggler,  said  Ursus. 

—  That's  another  thing. 

Ursus  breathed,  but  humbly.    Minos  resumed : 
— As  a  juggler,  yon  may  speak;  but  as  a  philosopher,  you 
should  hold  your  tongue. 

—  I  will  try,  said  Ursus. 

And  then  he  thought  to  himself— I  may  speak,  but  I  ought 
to  hold  my  tongue.    Puzzle. 

He  was  very  much  frightened. 

The  overseer  on  behalf  of  Heaven  continued : 

— You  say  things  that  sound  badly.  You  insult  reli^on. 
You  deny  the  most  palpable  truths.  You  propagate  revolting 
errors.  For  instance,  you  have  said  that  virginity  precludes  ma- 
ternity. 

Ursus  meekly  raised  his  eyes. 

—  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  maternity  precluded  vir- 
ginity. 

Minos  was  thoughtful,  and  growled : 

—  In  fact,  this  is  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  same  thing.    But  Ursus  had  parried  the  first  blow. 

Minos,  thinking  over  the  reply  of  Ursus,  sank  into  the  depths 
of  his  own  stupidity,  and  this  produced  silence. 

The  overseer  of  History,  he  who  to  Ursus  was  Rhadaman- 
thns,  covered  the  defeat  of  Minos  with  this  challenge : 

— Accused,  your  audacities  and  your  errors  are  of  all  kinds. 
You  have  denied  that  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  lost,  because 
Brutus  and  Cassins  encountered  a  negro. 

—  I  said,  replied  Ursus,  in  a  low  voice,  that  another  canse 
of  it  VM  that  Oeesar  was  the  better  captain. 

The  man  of  history  passed  abruptly  to  mythology. 

—  Yon  have  excused  the  infamies  of  Actseon. 

—  I  think,  suggested  Ursus,  that  a  man  is  not  dishonored  by 
having  seen  the  beauty  of  a  woman. 

Bhadamanthus  came  back  to  history. 

—  Talking  of  accidents  happening  to  the  cavalry  of  Mithri- 
dates,  yon  have  contested  the  virtues  of  plants  and  herbs. 
You  have  denied  that  an  herb  like  the  seeuridttea  would  cause 
a  horse's  shoes  to  fall  off. 

—  I  beg  pardon,  replied  Ursus,  1  qaid  that  this  was  only  pos- 
sible with  the  herb  ^erra-eavalla.  I  did  not  deny  the  virtue 
of  any  herb. 

And  he  added  in  a  lower  tone : 

—  Nor  of  any  woman. 

By  this  little  extra  flourish  to  his  answer,  Ursus  had  satisfied 
himself  that,  agitated  as  he  was,  he  had  not  been  unhorsed. 
Ursus  was  made  up  of  fright  and  presence  of  mind. 

—  I  insist,  resumed  Bhadamanthus,  you  have  declared  it 
was  a  folly  in  Scipio,  when  he  would  open  the  gates  of  Car- 
thage, to  take  for  a  key  the  herb  cethiopU,  because  the  herb 
athiopis  has  not  the  property  of  breaking  locks. 
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—  I  simply  said  that  he  had  much  better  have  made  nse  of 
the  herb  hmaria. 

—  That  is  an  opinion,  murmured  Rhadamanthas,  hit  in 
turn. 

And  the  man  of  history  was  silent. 

The  man  of  theology,  Minos,  having  recovered  himself, 
questioned  ITrsus  again.  He  had  had  time  to  consult  his  bun- 
dle of  notes. 

—  You  have  classed  orpiment  with  arsenical  products,  and 
you  have  said  that  yon  might  poison  with  orpiment.  The 
Bible  denies  it. 

—  The  Bible  denies  it,  sighed  Ursns,  but  arsenic  affirms  it. 
The  personage  in  whom  Ursus  had  seen  Aeacns,  who  was 

the  overseer  of  Medicine,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  spoken,  inter- 
posed, and,  with  his  eyes  arrogantly  half-opened,  from  his  lofty 
height,  came  to  the  support  of  Ursus.    He  said: 

—  The  answer  is  not  inapt. 

Ursus  thanked  him  with  a  smile  of  the  deepest  abasement. 
Minos  made  a  frightful  grimace. 

—  I  continue,  resumed  Minos.  Answer.  You  have  said 
that  it  was  false  that  the  basilisk  was  the  king  of  serpents 
under  the  name  of  cockatrice. 

—  Most  reverend,  sud  Ursus,  I  had  so  little  desire  to  injure 
the  basilisk,  that  I  said  it  was  certain  that  he  had  the  head  of 
a  man. 

—  Be  it  so,  replied  Minos  sternly ;  but  you  have  added  that 
Poeiius  had  seen  one  that  had  the  head  of  a  falcon.  Oould 
you  prove  it  ? 

—  With  difficulty,  said  Ursus. 
Here  he  lost  a  little  ground. 

Minos,  seizing  again  the  advantage,  pushed  him  hard. 

—  You  have  said  that  a  Jew,  who  became  a  Christian,  did 
not  smell  well. 

—  But  I  added  that  a  Christian,  who  became  a  Jew,  stank. 
Minos  cast  a  threatening  look  on  the  bundle. 

—  You  affirm  and  propagate  matters  that  have  not  the  tur 
of  truth.  You  have  said  that  Elien  had  seen  an  elephant 
write  maxims. 

—  Not  so,  most  reverend.  I  simply  stud  that  Oppien  had 
heard  a  hippopotamus  discuss  a  philosophical  problem. 

—  You  have  declared  that  it  is  not  true  that  a  beech-wood 
plate  would,  of  itself,  cover  itself  with  any  viand  that  might  be 
desired. 

—  I  have  said  that,  in  order  that  it  should  possess  this  vir- 
tue, it  must  have  been  given  to  you  by  the  devil. 

—  Given  to  me ! 

—  No ;  to  me,  reverend  sir  I  No ;  to  anybody,  to  all  the 
world. 

And,  aside,  Ursus  thought :  I  no  longer  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing. But  his  anxiety,  though  extreme,  was  not  outwardly  too 
discernible.    Ursus  struggled. 

—  All  this,  replied  Minos,  implies  a  certain  belief  in  the 
devil. 

Ursus  stuck  to  it. 

—  Most  reverend,  I  am  not  impious  to  the  devil.  Belief  in 
the  devil  is  the  converse  of  belief  in  God.  The  one  proves 
the  other.  He  who  does  not  believe  a  little  in  the  devil  does 
not  believe  much  in  God.  He  who  believes  in  the  sun  must 
believe  in  the  shadow.  The  devil  is  the  night  of  God.  What 
is  night  ?    The  proof  of  day. 

Ursus  improvised  here  an  incomprehensible  mixture  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  Minos  again  became  thoughtftal,  and 
took  another  plunge  into  silence. 

Ursus  breathed  again. 

A  sharp  attack  followed.  Aeacus,  the  delegate  of  Medicine, 
who  had  just  defended  Ursus  disdainfully  against  the  overseer 
of  Theology,  suddenly  became  the  ally  of  his  assailant.  He 
brought  his  clinched  fist  down  upon  the  bundle,  which  was 
thick  and  well  packed ;  and  Ursus  received  from  him,  full  in 
the  face,  this  apostrophe : 


— It  is  proved  that  crystal  is  refined  ice,  and  Out  the  dia- 
mond is  refined  crystal ;  it  is  asserted  that  ice  becomes  crystil 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  that  crystal  becomes  diamond  in  a  thou- 
sand centuries.    Yon  have  denied  it. 

—  No,  replied  Ursus,  dejectedly.  I  have  only  said  that  in  a 
thousand  years  the  ice  had  time  to  melt,  and  a  thousand  oeo- 
turies  it  was  not  easy  to  compute. 

The  cross-examination  went  on,  the  questions  and  answers 
sounding  like  a  clash  of  swords. 

—  You  have  denied  that  the  plants  can  speak. 

—  Not  at  all.    But  for  this  they  should  be  under  a  gallows. 
— Do  you  assert  that  the  mandragora  cries? 

—  No,  but  it  sings. 

—  You  have  denied  that  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  band 
had  a  sovereign  virtue. 

—  I  only  said  that  sneezing  to  the  left  was  an  unlucky  sign. 

—  You  have  spoken  rashly  and  disparagingly  of  the  phcenii. 

—  Learned  judge,  I  have  simply  said  that,  when  he  wrote 
that  the  brain  of  the  phoenix  was  a  delicate  morsel,  but  cau^ 
the  headache,  Plutarch  went  too  far,  seeing  that  the  pheenii 
never  existed. 

—  Abominable  language !  The  cinnamon-bird,  that  makes 
its  nest  with  sticks  of  cinnamon,  the  rhintaee  that  Parysatis 
used  in  her  poisonings,  the  manueodiaU,  which  is  the  bird  of 
paradise,  and  the  semenda,  which  has  a  bill  with  three  tabes, 
have  improperly  passed  for  the  phoenix ;  but  the  phoenix  hsi: 
existed. 

—  I  do  not  contest  it. 

—  Yon  are  a  donkey. 

—  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing  better. 

—  You  have  admitted  that  the  elder  cures  the  quinsy,  bot 
you  have  added  that  it  was  not  because  it  had  in  its  root  a  fairy 
excrescence. 

—  I  s^d  it  was  because  Judas  had  hanged  himself  opon  as 
elder. 

—  Plausible  opinion,  mattered  the  theologian,  Minos,  satis- 
fied with  giving  his  pinrthmst  to  the  doctor,  Aeacus. 

Pride,  ruffled,  immediately  becomes  anger.  Aeacns  was  en- 
raged. 

" — Strolling  fellow,  you  go  astray  as  much  with  your  mind 
as  with  your  feet.  Yon  have  suspicions  and  surprising  proclivi- 
ties. You  walk  on  the  very  verge  of  sorcery.  You  ai-e  in  cor- 
respondence with  unknown  animals.  .  You  speak  to  the  rabble 
of  matters  that  exist  for  yourself  alone,  and  which  are  of  a 
nature  not  understood,  such  as  the  haemorrhoiit. 

—  The  hcBmorrhoiu  is  a  viper  that  was  seen  by  Tremellius. 
This  retort  produced  a  certain  confusion  in  the  irritated 

science  of  the  doctor  Aeacus. 
Ursus  added : 

—  The  havMrrhoiU  is  altogether  as  real  as  the  strong- 
smelling  hyena,  and  the  civet  described  by  Castellns. 

Aeacus  recovered  himself  by  a  home-thrust. 

—  Here  is  the  text  of  yonr  most  diabolical  language.   Listen. 
His  eye  upon  the  notes,  Aeacus  read : 

—  "Two  plants,  the  thalagitigle  and  the  aglaphotii,  are 
luminous  in  the  evening.    Flowers  by  day,  stars  by  night" 

And,  looking  fixedly  at  Ursus : 

—  What  have  you  to  sayf 
Ursus  replied : 

—  Every  plant  is  a  lamp.    Perfume  is  light. 
Aeacns  turned  over  some  pages. 

—  You  have  denied  that  the  vesicles  of  the  seal  were  the 
same  thing  as  the  castor-bean. 

—  I  contented  myself  with  saying  that  we  must  distrast 
Aetius  on  that  point. 

Aeacus  became  ungovernable. 

—  You  practise  medicine. 

—  I  practise  myself  in  medicine,  timidly  sighed  Ursns. 

—  On  the  living  ? 

—  Bather  more  than  on  the  dead,  said  Ursus. 
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Ursns  retorted  with  firmness,  but  with  self-abasement — ad- 
mirable mixture  wherein  suavity  predominated.  He  spoke, 
indeed,  with  so  much  sweetness  that  the  Doctor  Aeacns  felt  the 
necessity  of  insulting  him. 

—  What  do  yon  mean  by  cooing  us  in  this  way?  said  he, 
savagely. 

TTrgDB  was  aghast,  and  contented  himself  with  replying : 

—  Oooing  is  for  the  young,  and  groaning  is  for  the  old. 
Alast  I  groan. 

Aeacns  rq'oined : 

— Be  warned  of  this ;  if  a  sick  man  is  attended  by  yon,  and 
he  dies,  yon  will  be  punished  with  death. 
Ursns  hazarded  a  qnestion : 

—  And  if  he  is  cured  ? 

— In  that  case,  replied  the  doctor,  softening  his  tone,  you 
will  be  punished  with  death. 

—  There's  little  difference,  swd  Ursus. 
The  doctor  answered : 

—  If  there  is  a  death,  we  punish  the  stupidity ;  if  there  is  a 
core,  we  punish  the  presumption.    The  gallows  in  both  cases. 

—  I  was  ignorant  of  this  little  matter,  said  ITrsiis,  in  an  un- 
dertone. I  thank  yon  for  teaching  it  to  me.  One  does  not 
know  all  the  beauties  of  legislation. 

—  Mind  what  yon  are  about. 

—  Religiously,  said  Ursus. 

—  We  know  what  you  are  doing. 

—  For  myself,  thought  Ursus,  I  don't  always  know  it. 

—  We  could  send  you  to  jiul. 

—  I  have  some  inkling  of  that,  my  lords. 

—  You  cannot  deny  your  misdeeds  and  your  transgressions. 
— ¥y  philosophy  begs  pardon. 

—  They  accuse  yon  of  insolence. 

—  They  are  enormously  in  error. 

—  They  say  that  you  cure  the  sick. 

—  I  am  the  victim  of  calumnies. 

The  triple  pMr  of  horrible  eyebrows  bent  upon  Ursus  be- 
came knit ;  the  three  learned  faces  came  together  and  whis- 
pered. Ursns  had  a  vision  of  a  fool's-cap  indistinctly  outlining 
itself  above  tbese  three  heads  in  authority.  The  confidential 
and  privileged  grumbling  of  the  trio  lasted  several  minute^ 
daring  which  time  Ursus  felt  all  the  freezings  and  all  the 
bamings  of  anguish.  At  last,  Minos,  who  was  the  presiding 
officer,  turned  toward  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  furious  tone : 

—  Be  off  with  you  I 

Ursus  had  in  some  degree  the  sensation  of  Jonah,  as  he  came 
ont  of  the  whale's  belly. 
Minos  continued : 
—You  are  discharged. 
Ursus  said  to  himself: 

—  Catch  me  at  it  agun !    Good-by,  Medicine ! 
And  he  added,  in  his  inner  conscience : 

—  Hereafter,  I  shall  carefully  leave  people  to  die  like  brutes. 
Bent  double,  he  bowed  to  every  thing,  the  doctors,  the 

basts,  the  table,  and  the  walls,  and  moved  toward  the  door 
backward,  disappearing  like  a  shadow  that  vanishes  away. 

He  left  the  hall  slowly — ^like  an  honest  man,  and  the  street 
rapidly— like  a  culprit.  The  oflicers  of  justice  have  so  peculiar 
and  mysterious  an  address,  that  even  the  acquitted  avoid  them. 

In  fall  flight,  he  grumbled : 

—  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it.  I  am  the  wild  man  of  learn- 
ing; they  are  the  domesticated  men  of  learning.  The  doctors 
are  a  plague  to  the  learned.  False  science  is  the  excrement 
of  the  true ;  and  its  function  is  the  destruction  of  philosophers. 
The  philosophers,  in  producing  the  sophists,  produce  their  own 
roin.  Of  the  droppings  of  the  thrush  is  bom  the  mistletoe,  of 
which  they  make  the  birdlime,  with  which  they  catch  the 
tbmsh. 

We  have  not  set  up  Ursus  as  a  nice  man.  He  had  the 
effrontery  to  nse  words  that  conveyed  his  meaning.  He  had  no 
more  taste  than  Voltaire. 


Ursus  returned  to  the  Green-Box — told  Master  Nicless  that 
he  had  been  belated  by  following  a  pretty  woman — and  breathed 
not  a  word  of  his  adventure. 

Only,  that  evening,  he  said  in  low  tone  to  Homo : 
— Enow  this.    I  have  vanquished  the  three  heads  of  Cer- 
berus. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  HEARTS  ACTION. 
Bt  Dr.  Miobakl  Fostbb. 


IT  NBVEB 


IV. 

'Bsama"  to  beat. 


11  THEN  a  physiologist,  in  his  search  after  the  hidden 
V  V  cause  of  some  secret  motion,  finds  a  ganglion,  he  cries, 
"Eureka! "  and  generally  folds  his  hands  as  if  his  work  were 
done.  In  the  case  of  the  heart,  however,  we  may  venture  to 
go  a  little  further,  and  ask  the  question,  In  what  way,  or  by 
what  means,  are  the  ganglia  the  cause  of  the  heart's  spontaneous 
beat  ?  Is  it  that  a  stimulus,  a  disturbance,  periodically  arises  in 
the  substance  of  the  potent,  active  nerve-oeUs,  and  then  hurries 
down  to  the  muscular  fibre  as  a  nervous  impulse  cansing  it  to 
contract  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the  stimulus  arises  in  the  substance  of  ' 
the  muscular  fibre,  or,  if  you  will,  that,  like  the  cilia,  the  heart- 
fibres  periodically  overflow  with  energy,  and  burst  out  in  action 
of  their  own  accord  from  time  to  time,  but  that  a  conjunction 
with  nerve-cells  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  necessary  for  the 
weU-beiug  and  perfect  work  of  tlie  muscle,  such  as  would  in- 
sure the  periodical  rise  of  a  stimulus  or  overflow  of  energy? 

The  first  view  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted  by  physiol- 
ogists, and  the  one  which  fits  in  most  easily  with  our  ordinary 
conceptions.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  facts  which  make  me 
rather  cling  to  the  second  of  these  two  hypotheses.  The  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  veittride  has,  as  I  sud,  no  power  of  sponta- 
neous pulsation.  In  this  it  resembles  ordinary  muscle;  and  yet 
the  bit  of  heart  is  something  more  than  ordinary  muscle.  For 
if  you  apply  to  it  the  interrupted  galvanic  current,  it  will  not, 
like  an  ordinary  muscle,  be  thrown  into  a  single  prolonged 
spasm  of  contraction,  lasting  so  long  as  the  current  continues  to 
act,  bnt  will  begin  a  rhythmic  beat,  at  first  somewhat  irregularly ; 
afterward  with  very  considerable  regularity,  beat  and  pause  al- 
ternately in  due  order,  so  long  as  the  current  is  applied.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  in  this  bit  of  ventricle  what 
there  is  not  in  ordinary  muscle,  some  mechanism,  some  provi- 
sion for  the  rhythmic  beat,  a  mechanism  which  requires,  how- 
ever, to  be  set  going,  and  to  be  kept  going  by  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. In  the  whole  ventricle,  or  the  whole  heart,  we  may 
imagine  the  mechanism  set  going,  and  kept  going  by  the  nerve- 
cells.  In  either  case,  whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses  we 
adopt,  whether  we  imagine  the  cause  of  the  rhythmic  beat  to  be 
seated  wholly  in  the  ganglia  or  partly  in  the  muscle,  the  cause 
itself  is  not  any  outward  thing,  but  is  fixed  in  the  structures 
themselves,  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  very  life. 

The  stimulus,  if  we  would  still  continue  to  nse  the  word,  is 
an  outcome  of  that  molecular  travail  of  the  heart  which  we 
call  its  nutrition.  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  particular 
factors  of  nutrition,  certain  special  chemical  or  physical  changes, 
might  have  this  power  allotted  to  them.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  instance,  that  a  stimulus  is  afforded  by  the  heaping 
up  of  decomposable  oxygen-needing  substances,  which  in  turn 
are  decomposed,  oxidized,  or  otherwise  got  rid  of  by  the  action 
of  contraction.  All  such  secondary  explanations,  however, 
have  hitherto  been  fonnd  wanting  when  carefully  tested.  All 
we  can  say  at  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  is,  the  heart  grows, 
is  nourished  in  such  a  way,  the  movements  of  its  molecules, 
as  they  ascend  and  descend  the  ladder  of  life,  are  such  that, 
from  time  to  time,  the  heart  falls  into  a  contraction  and  g^ves  a 
beat.  That  is  one  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
— the  deeply-rooted  and  complex  nature  of  the  heart's  beat. 
The  heart  beats  of  itself,  its  spring  of  action  is  within  itself. 
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We  have  taken  the  frog's  heart  as  our  example,  but  the  concla- 
sion  holds  good  of  all  hearts  whatsoever.  Another  fact,  no 
less  important,  is,  that  notwithstanding  this,  or  rather  we  shoold 
saj,  perhaps,  becaose  of  this,  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  influenced 
by  things  outside  it,  in  its  character,  its  form,  its  rate,  its  force, 
in  countless  ways,  and  to  every  degree. 

Out  of  the  body  yon  see  this  tortoise's  heart  has  been  beat- 
ing, and  now  is  beating  with  a  steady  stroke,  gradually  waning 
in  force  and  scope,  and  lessening  in  speed  as  it  continues  to  en- 
croach on  its  store  of  garnered  stuff. 

Yet  even  out  of  the  body  it  may  be  influenced  in  divers 
ways.  I  can  tell  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  beating,  steady 
though  its  stroke  is,  that  it  feels  both  the  increased  temperature 
of  this  room,  and  the  augmenting  impurity  of  the  air.  And 
you  can  see  that,  by  slightly  warming  the  little  basin  in  which 
it  is  placed,  I  can  at  once  alter  exceedingly  the  character  and 
rhythm  of  the  stroke,  and  make  the  heart  palpitate  instead  of 
beat.  Were  I  to  apply  cold  instead  of  warmth,  another,  a  dif- 
ferent modification  would  result.  Were  I  to  apply  a  galvtmic 
current,  according  to  the  position  of  my  electrodes,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  current  I  applied,  I  might  make  it  beat 
quick  or  slow,  weak  or  strong,  or  might  stop  it  altogether. 

Out  of  the  body,  then,  the  heart  is  subject  to  manifold  in- 
fluences. Within  the  body,  it  is  so  sensitive  to  change,  that  it 
becomes  the  index  of  the  body's  state.  The  doctor  feels  the 
pulse  to  know  how  the  patient  is.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
briefly  indicate  a  few  of  the  ways  by  which  the  heart  may  be 
affected.  It  may  be  affected  through  the  nerves.  I  spoke  of 
the  irog  having  only  one  pair  of  nerves  going  to  the  heart. 
Our  own  hearts  have  at  least  two.  Impulses  travelling  along 
one  ot  them  (the  so-called  pneumogastrie)  toward  the  heart 
make  it  beat  slow,  or  stop  it  altogether.  Such  impulses,  so 
travelling,  are  part  of  the  mechanism  of  fainting.  Along  the 
other  kind  of  nerve  (the  so-called  sympathetie  branches)  im- 
pulses, originated  by  whatever  means,  end  in  a  quickening  of 
the  beat.    They  make  the  heart  palpitate. 

The  heart  may  be  affected  by  physical  changes :  the  mere 
stretching  of  its  walls,  the  mere  distention  of  its  cavities,  modi- 
fies the  inner  swing  of  the  muscular  molecules,  and  hurries  on 
a  beat  which  otherwise  would  have  taken  a  longer  time  in 
coming.  This  effect  of  stretching  may  be  beautifully  seen  in 
the  tender,  delicate  hearts  of  moUusks,  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
of  the  common  snail.  The  heart  of  a  frog,  or  of  a  mammal,  is 
choked  when  you  tie  up  its  vessels.  Not  so  the  snail's  heart. 
By  tying  its  aorta  yon  do  no  more  than  put  the  walls  of  the 
heart  on  the  stretch,  and  the  result  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
force  and  rate  of  the  beat.  Although  the  filling  of  the  heart's 
cavities  with  blood  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  cause  of  the  beat,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  inrush 
of  fluid  may  be  a  supplementary  cause,  and  may  especially  con- 
tribute to  bring  about  the  stroke  of  the  ventricle,  or  auricle, 
just  when  it  is  wanted,  namely,  when  the  cavity  is  full. 

The  heart's  beat  may  be  affected  by  chemic^  means.  What 
we  call  its  nutrition  is  just  a  crowd  of  chemical  action  and  reac- 
tions, and  any  strange  reagent,  thrown  into  the  laboratory,  wiU 
tell  in  some  way  or  other.  As  the  blood  courses  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  heart's  flesh,  the  material  of  the  fibre  feels  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  strange  things,  such  as  alcohol  or 
poisons,  or  the  elements  of  maladies,  just  as  it  feels  the  rich- 
ness or  poverty  of  the  blood  in  the  ordinary  stuff  needed  for 
nutrition,  and  the  beat  is  altered  to  match. 

AU  these  things,  all  these  causes  and  changes,  act  upon  the 
heart,  not  directly,  as  a  stimulus  acts  directly  on  an  ordinary 
muscle,  but  indirectly,  by  modifying,  in  ways  to  us  at  present 
obscure  enough,  the  natural  order  of  its  molecular  changes.  K ' 
I  might  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  mathematical  illustration,  I 
would  venture  to  speak  of  the  beat  of  the  heart  as  some  power, 
say  the  nth  power  of  ordinary  muscular  contraction,  the  value 
of  n  being  determined  by  the  personal  energy  of  the  heart's 
nutritive  processes.    The  effect  of  every  thing  that  touches  the 
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heart  is  multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  the  heart's  own  change. 
Hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  sensitive — bo  true  and  quick  an  mdci 
of  the  body's  state.  Hence,  also,  it  is  that  it  never  wetria, 
Let  me  remind  yon  of  the  work  done  by  our  hearts  in  g  daj. 
A  man's  total  outward  work,  his  whole  effect  upon  the  votU, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  reckoned  at  about  three  hm- 
dred  and  fifty  foot-tons.  That  may  be  taken  as  a  good  "  haid 
day's  work."  Bnring  the  same  time,  the  heart  has  been  work- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot-tons.  Tbat  i 
to  say,  if  all  the  pulses  of  a  day  and  night  could  be  concai- 
trated  and  welded  into  one  great  throb,  that  throb  would  b« 
enough  to  throw  a  ton  of  iron  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
into  the  air.    And  yet  the  heart  is  never  weary. 

Many  of  us  are  tired  after  but  feeble  labors ;  few  of  ns  cm 
hold  a  poker  out  at  arm's  length  without,  after  a  few  minstei, 
dropping  it.  But  a  healthy  heart,  and  many  an  unsoand  heart, 
too — though  sometimes  you  can  tell  in  the  evening,  by  h 
stroke,  that  it  has  been  vexed  during  the  day,  that  it  has  been 
thrown  off  its  balance  by  the  turmoils  and  worries  of  life- 
goes  on  beating  through  the  night  while  we  are  asleep,  tsA, 
when  we  awake  in  the  morning,  we  find  it  at  work,  fresh  as 
if  it  had  only  just  begun  to  beat.  It  does  this  because  upon 
each  stroke  of  work  there  follows  a  period,  a  brief  but  a  r«l 
period,  of  rest;  because  the  next  stroke  which  comes  is  but  tie 
natural  sequence  of  that  rest,  and  made  to  match  it ;  became, 
in  fact,  each  beat  is,  in  force,  in  scope,  in  character,  m  eierj- 
thing,  the  simple  expression  of  the  heart's  own  energy  and 
state. 

In  the  heart,  then,  we  find — what  we  also  found  in  the  cit 
ate  cell  and  in  the  protoplasmic  corpuscle — an  organ  enjovrng 
spontaneous  movement,  whose  spring  of  action  is  within  itsell 
the  outcome  of  its  own  internal  molecular  changes.  Lite  those 
of  cilia,  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  directed  to  some  spe- 
cial end — in  its  case,  to  carry  blood  throughout  the  body.  Un- 
like that  of  cilia,  this  purpose  is  grandly  complex.  The  heart 
has  to  adapt  itself  to  all  the  shifting  moods  of  all  parts  of  the 
body  of  which  it  is  a  member,  and  hence,  infinitely  more  Uuii 
are  cilia,  is  it  subject  to  countless  influences  from  withm  and 
from  without.  And  yet  the  heart  is  a  muscle,  hsTJng  t 
definite  muscular  structure,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  mnsde. 

In  work,  it  stands  midway  between  protoplasm  and  mnsde. 
The  waves  of  its  contractions  move  along  its  fibres  in  one  di- 
rection only.  It  has  lost  the  all-sidedness  of  protoplasm.  Bnl 
unlike  ordinary  muscle,  it  retains  the  spontaneity  of  proto- 
plasm. Corresponding  to  this  quality  of  work  may  be  noticed 
certain  characters  of  structure.  Though  the  heart  is  composed 
of  striated  fibres,  its  fibres  are  more  cell-like  than  those  of  or- 
dinary muscle.  Striations  are  not  so  well  marked — indeed,  are 
often  exceedingly  obscure ;  the  fiexible,  elastic  fibre-sheath  (the 
so-called  aareolemma)  is  absent ;  the  substance  of  the  fibre  b 
often  granular.  In  fact,  in  many  respects,  the  muscular  tism 
of  the  heart,  compared  with  ordinary  muscular  tissue,  still  re- 
tains many  of  its  primordial  protoplasmic  features. 

The  essential  unity  of  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  heart,  aid 
the  amceboid  movement  of  protoplasm,  are  well  shown  bj  tb« 
history  of  the  new -bom  heart.  In  the  chick  growing  within 
the  egg  the  heart  begins  to  beat  very  early,  while  as  yet  it  L' 
built  up  of  nothing  but  protoplasmic  cells. 

Many  authors,  over-jealous,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  pre- 
rogative of  nerve-ceUs,  find  satisfaction  in  affirming  that  thee 
constituent  cells  of  the  young  heart,  though  apparently  alike 
in .  structure,  are  various,  some  being  potentially  nerve-ctlls, 
others  potentially  muscle.  To  my  mind,  each  and  every  ceD  is 
not  only  potentially  but  actually  both  nerve  and  mnscle.  & 
long  as  they  are  still  cells,  that  is,  still  tiny  masses  of  ontnn-- 
formed  protoplasm,  each  enjoys  all  the  powers  of  life.  Tfh*' 
befalls  theni  afterward  is  not  gain,  but  limitation  and  los. 
Some  cells  lose  the  power  to  move,  and  so  become  nerve-celU; 
other  cells  lose  (to  a  great  extent,  at  least)  the  power  to  origi- 
nate impulses,  and  so  become  muscular. 
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Very  interesting  is  it  to  watch  how  the  slow,  irregular, 
drawling  movements  of  the  primordial  protoplasm  are  gradu- 
ally transformed  and  gathered  op  iuto  the  sharp,  short  stroke 
of  the  heart's  beat.  We  speak,  in  common  language,  of  the 
heart  of  the  chick  as  beginning  to  beat  on  the  second  or  third 
day  of  incubation.  It  is  then  that  its  beat  becomes  obvious  to 
onr  senses  as  a  beat.  But,  in  reality,  it  never  does  hegin  to  beat. 
There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  protoplasmic 
crawl  and  the  true  rhythmic  spasm  ;  the  one,  little  by  little, 
merges  into  the  other.  To  borrow  an  Ulnstration  from  music, 
it  might  naturally  be  imagined  that  the  matter  took  place  in 
this  wise :  We  might  fancy  that  the  tiny  cells  were  marshalled 
in  their  places  round  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  as  musicians  are 
marshalled  in  an  orchestra,  folly  equipped  with  powers  of 
rhythmic  pulsation,  but  quiet  and  inactive ;  and  then,  that  at 
a  wave  of  the  wand  of  the  great  conductor,  at  the  moment 
when  a  fuller  life  was  breathed  into  every  cell,  all  struck  up  in 
uDison  the  first  heart-beat.  We  might  fancy,  I  say,  that  this 
was  how  the  first  stroke  was  wrought.  But  it  is  not  so.  To 
gain  a  truer  image  of  the  process,  we  must  think  of  ourselves 
as  Ustening  with  eagerness,  a  long  way  ofi',  to  a  multitude  of 
performers  assembling  together,  each  playing  on  the  same  in- 
strument, but  playing  in  a  different  way,  though  all  trying  to 
learn  the  same  tune,  and  all  gradually  drawing  near  to  ns.  As 
we  listen  to  them  with  stretched  ear,  coming  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and,  as  at  each  moment  more  and  more  performers  fall  into  the 
one  proper  tune,  the  initial  discordant  noise,  as  it  gathers  in  in- 
tensity, also  gradually  puts  on  a  definite  form,  and  at  last  there 
comes  a  moment  when  we  say,  "  Now  I  hear  them !  now  they 
have  the  tune !  "  So  it  is  with  the  growing  heart.  Looking  at 
it  e.irne8tly  with  the  microscope,  we  may  fancy  ourselves  wit- 
nesses of  how  the  cells,  as  they  assemble  together,  little  by  little 
exchange  the  all-sided  fioTX  of  protoplasm  for  the  limited  throb 
of  a  muscular  contraction,  gaining  in  force  what  they  lose  in 
form.  And  so  there  will  come  a  moment  when  we  can  say, 
'■Now  I  can  see  it  beat ; "  though,  in  reality,  it  has  been  beat- 
ing a  long  time  before. 

THE  WEEHAWKEN  DUELLING-GROUND. 

By  Jamxb  Geant  Wilson. 

FEW  strangers  came  to  New  York  fifty  years  ago  without 
visiting  the  celebrated  duelling-ground  on  the  romantic 
bank  of  the  Hndson,  about  two  miles  above  the  Hoboken  Ferry. 
It  was  a  grassy  ledge,  or  shelf,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  only  sufficiently  large  for  the  fatal  encounters  that  fre- 
qnendy  occurred  there  in  the  old  duelling  days,  being  about  two 
jards  wide,  by  twelve  in  length.  From  this  celebrated  spot 
there  was  a  natural  and  almost  regular  flight  of  steps  to  the 
edge  of  the  rocky  shore  where  a  landing  was  effected.  This 
gingnlarly-isolated  and  secluded  spot  waa  reached  by  small 
boats,  being  inaccessible  to  foot-passengers  along  the  shore, 
except  at  very  low  tide.  No  path  led  to  it  from  the  picturesque 
heights  of  Weehawken,  whose  beauties  have  been  sung  by  Hal- 
kck,  and  are  familiar  to  all  New-Yorkers ;  but  the  ground  was 
sometimes  reached  from  above  by  adventurous  persons  who 
descended  the  steep,  rough,  and  wooded  declivity. 

It  was  to  this  spot  diat  the  fiery  Tybalts  resorted  for  the 
settlement  of  difficulties  according  to  the  "code  of  honor," 
prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
single  combats  were,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  inflamed  state  of 
political  feeling,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  very  seldom  end- 
ing without  bloodshed.  Here  occurred  the  meetings  referred 
to  by  Byron,  when  he  says : 

"  It  is  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  ooaking  of  a  pistol,  when  yon  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so : 
^  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 
'3f  yon  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe ; 


But,  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish  and  less  nice." 

It  was  at  the  Weehawken  Duelling -Ground  that  PhOip 
Hamilton,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  killed,  November  23, 1801, 
in  aa  "  affair  of  honor,"  by  George  J.  Backer,  like  his  victim,  a 
promising  young  lawyer  of  New  York ;  it  was  here,  in  the 
year  following,  that  a  Mr.  Bird  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and,  springing  up  nearly  ten  feet,  fell  dead;  here  Ben  Price  was 
killed  by  a  Captain  Green,  of  the  British  army ;  and  it  was  in 
this  justly-celebrated  spot  that  Alexander  Hamilton  fell,  on  the 
morning  of  July  11,  1804,  on  the  very  spot  where  his  eldest  son 
had  been  killed.  Several  months  after  the  duel,  the  St.  An- 
drew's Society  of  New  York,  of  which  the  lamented  patriot 
had  been  the  president,  erected  upon  the  ground  a  marble 
monument,  and  surrounded  it  with  an  iron  railing.  Every 
summer  thousands  of  strangers  visited  the  spot.  As  the  years 
glided  past,  the  railing  was  torn  down  by  vandal  hands,  and 
the  whole  structure  gradually  removed,  piece  by  piece,  as  sou- 
venirs, till  at  length  no  vestige  of  it  remained.  Two  granite 
blocks,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Burr  and  Hamilton,  deeply 
cut  in  the  stone,  and  the  former  dated  1804,  marked  the  spots 
where  they  stood  face  to  face  on  that  fatal  July  morning,  sixty- 
five  years  ago. 

A  few  summers  since,  the  writer  visited  the  romantic  and 
secluded  spot,  in  company  with  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  actors  in  the  tragedy,  and  who  pointed  out  the  po- 
sitions of  the  principals,  and  the  old  cedar-tree  under  which 
Hamilton  stood,  whUe  the  seconds.  Judge  Pendleton  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Van  Ness,  were  arranging  the  preliminaries,  and  Dr. 
David  Hosack,  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  boatmen,  sat  in  the  boats, 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  duel  which  ended  so  tragicaUy.  Per- 
haps, since  the  world  began,  no  hostile  meeting  in  an  "  affair 
of  honor  "  ever  created  such  an  excitement — certainly  no  one 
that  has  occurred  in  this  country — as  the  deadly  encounter  be- 
tween Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

On  a  bright  May  morning  of  the  present  year  we  revisited 
the  ancient  duelling-ground ;  but,  alas,  it  had  been  swept  out 
of  existence  by  that  "  villanous  alteration  miscalled  improte- 
ment."  Nothing  remains  to  mark  the  spot  but  a  weather- 
beaten  stone  on  which  the  name  Hamilton  hits  been  almost  ob- 
literated by  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven.  In  place  of  the 
narrow  ledge,  there  is  now  a  broad  track,  over  which  the  trmns 
of  the  West-Side  Railroad  will  soon  be  thundering  northward 
to  Fort  Lee  and  farther  on,  awakening  the  echoes  from  the  pic- 
turesque Weehawken  heights  and  the  lofty  Highlands  of  the 
Hndson. 

"Let  me  hope,  I  pray  yon,"  wrote  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
to  a  lady-friend  at  Fort  Lee,  a  few  years  ago,  "  that,  while  I 
live,  you  will  not  allow  any  person,  whom  I  refrain  from  nam- 
ing (the  same  person  who  entered,  of  old,  the  only  paradise  on 
earth  to  be  compared  to  Fort  Lee,  in  the  shape  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  played  the  very  devil  there),  to  come,  in  the  shape 
of  a  railroad  locomotive,  screaming  his  way  through  your  gar- 
den, np  to  a  crystal  palace  on  the  top  of  the  Palisades,  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour."  The  poet's  prayer  was  realized ; 
he  did  not  live  to  witness  this  much-needed  improvement,  and 
to  have  his  heart  saddened  by  what  he  would  have  deemed  a 
desecration  of  the  fondly-cherished  scene  so  indelibly  impressed 
upon  his  memory. 

The  venerable  cedar-tree  against  which  Hamilton  leaned, 
as  he  gazed  sadly,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  distant  city  which 
held  all  that  was  dear  to  hiin  in  this  world,  has  been  cut  down 
and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  place  changed  beyond  all 
recognition.  Looking  around  for  the  memorials  of  past  days, 
we  at  length  discovered  the  granite  block  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Hamilton ;  but  the  other  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  the 
numerous  rocks,  which  we  had  seen  on  our  former  visit,  deco- 
rated with  the  names  or  initials  of  persons  who  had  made  pil- 
grimages to  the  place. 

A  gang  of  laborers  were  at  work  near  the  spot,  and  to  their 
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foreman  we  addressed  an  inqnirj  about  the  granite  block  in- 
scribed "  Burr,  1804."    The  conversation  ran  as  follows  : 

Writer. — Have  yon  seen  a  large  stone  here  similar  to  this 
one  marked  Hamilton  ? 

Firreman. — Yes. 

Writer. — Was  it  marked  with  the  name  of  Burr,  and  dated 
1604? 

Foreman. — ^Yes. 

Writer. — ^Do  you  know  where  it  is  ? 

Foreman. — Yes. 

Writer. — Can  you  point  it  out  to  me  ? 

JF<>r«ma7i.— Well,  I  guess  not,  seeing  it's  under-ground.  It's 
been  used  as  a  covering-stone  in  a  culvert  just  above  here. 

Writer. — Could  you  not  have  made  use  of  another  stone, 
and  allowed  the  interesting  memorial  to  remain  ? 

Foreman. — Why,  yes ;  and  I  told  the  boss  he'd  better  lay  it 
alongside  of  the  'tother  stone;  but  he  s<ud  that  Burr  was  a  mean 
cuss,  anyhow,  and  not  of  much  account,  and  he  guessed  it 
would  be  more  useful  doing  duty  as  a  covering-stone  than  per- 
petuating his  memory. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  architect  of  the  Great  Eastern,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell, 
has  made  a  book  on  education,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  his  reputation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  view  of  the  subject  from  the 
Great  Eastern  stand-point.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  could 
strike  out  so  boldly  in  the  career  of  construction  as  to  produce 
so  wonderM  a  work  as  the  Great  Ship,  without  getting  a  habit 
of  viewing  things  which  could  not  fail  to  tell  in  other  direc- 
tions. Successfully  to  achieve  so  colossal  and  complicated  a 
construction  required  a  mind  of  a  bold  and  independent  oast, 
accustomed  to  penetrate  through  the  semblances  of  knowledge 
to  their  exact  realities,  and  this  is  essentially  the  thing  that  Scott 
Bussell  has  done  in  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  book  on 
"  Systematic  Technical  Education." 

The  preparation  of  the  author  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken is  special  and  extensive.  His  own  education  was  three- 
fold :  first,  a  university  course ;  second,  a  course  of  mathematical 
and  theoretical  education;  and  third,  a  thorough  workshop 
training.  The  earlier  part  of  his  professional  life  was  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  scientific  knowledge  peculiar  to  his 
own  technical  duties ;  whUe  the  middle  portion  of  his  life  gave 
him  experience  in  the  practical  duties  of  hia  profession  on  the 
largest  scale.  This  combination  of  systematic  mental  disci- 
pline with  long  practical  experience  gives  peculiar  weight  to 
his  published  views  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Russell  accepts  the  common  division  of  education  into  two 
kinds — gymnastic  and  technical.  By  gymnastic  education  he 
means  that  sort  of  mental  cultivation  which  takes  into  account 
the  mind  alone,  and  cultivates  it  with  no  reference  to  the  fix- 
ture avocations  of  the  student.  By  technical  or  practical  edu- 
cation, he  understands  that  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  active 
powers  which  forms  a  preparation  for  the  labors  of  life,  what- 
ever their  kind.  Assuming  activity  or  work  of  some  sort 
to  be  the  duty  if  not  the  destiny  of  all,  and  that  in  elabo- 
rating the.  materials,  and  dealing  with  the  order  of  Nature,  the 
success  reached  is  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  applied,  he 
miuntains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  that 
special  instruction  in  all  the  great  branches  of  industry  which 
shall  qualify  the  workman  to  put  forth  his  power  most  efiec- 
tively,  both  for  his  own  advantage  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
state.  The  branches  of  technical  education  are  therefore  as 
varied  as  the  industries  and  activities  of  society.  Whatever 
the  materials  which  it  becomes  the  fate  of  a  man  or  woman  to 
deal  with — whether  the  soil  and  its  products,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  agriculturist;  or  the  mineral  resources  of  the  earth,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  miner;  or  domestic  affaits,  as  in  the  case 
of  woman ;  or  with  the  control  of  communities,  as  in  the  case 


of  the  legislator — a  knowledge  of  the  objects  treated  «iid  skill  in 
their  management  are  required ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he 
regards  the  old  universities  whatever  their  claims,  td  be  in  point 
of  fact  technical  schools  for  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  the  law- 
yer, and  the  statesman. 

Mr.  Russell  projects  a  system  of  technical  education  for 
England,  but  not  as  a  theory  or  experiment ;  for  the  result  he 
aims  at  has  been  already  realized  extensively  and  perfectly  in 
Oontinental  countries.  In  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  and  even  b 
the  lesser  states  of  Nassau,  Baden,  and  Hanover,  systematic 
technical  instruction  of  all  grades  prepares  for  every  kind  of 
occupation  and  every  branch  of  industry.  He  selects  Wurtem- 
berg  as  a  model,  a  little  country  with  a  population  one-twen- 
tieth that  of  Great  Britain.  The  scheme  there  reduced  to  snc- 
cessful  practice  is  symmetrical  and  complete.  The  Polyteohnic 
University  of  Stuttgart  educates  the  highest  classes  of  profes- 
sional men,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  architects, 
and  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes.  Chemistry,  in  it» 
application  to  the  arts  and  manufiictures,  is  iully  taught,  and 
there  is  a  course  of  general  superior  scientific  and  literary  edn- 
cation  for  professors,  lecturers,  and  men  of  leisure.  The  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  finest  in  Stuttgart,  and  contains  no  leas  than 
fifty-one  professors  and  teachers.  "  Besides  the  usual  lecture- 
rooms  and  studios,  there  are,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical 
laboratory,  mineralogioal  museums,  laboratories  for  constructive 
experiments,  plaster-modelling  rooms,  rooms  for  drawing,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory." 

Below  this  in  rank  is  the  school  of  trades,  intended  for 
building  crafts  and  tradesmen,  of  a  grade  immediately  under  the 
professional  men  and  skilfiil  masters  of  the  technical  nniveraty. 
The  men  whom  it  was  especially  dedgned  to  help  in  their  voca- 
tions were  stone-masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  to  be 
trained  for  future  master-builders ;  constructors  of  public  works, 
subterranean  works,  constructors  of  reservoirs,  water-works, 
mill-works,  and  river-works,  and  also  land^urveyors.  It  is  be- 
sides adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  plasterers,  tilers,  roofers, 
joiners,  glaziers,  turners,  decorators,  ornament-sculptors,  model- 
lers, engravers,  smiths,  gold  and  silver  workers,  gardeners,  and 
agriculturists. 

Schools  for  rural  occupations,  &rming  and  gardening  schools, 
are  numerous  throughout  the  country.  That  at  Hohenheim, 
with  twenty-one  masters,  has  under  it  three  practical  farming- 
schools  in  three  different  districts,  each  having  under  its  care 
four  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  There  are  also  winter- 
evening  schools  in  the  villages,  and  the  practical  result  is  that, 
last  year,  in  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  places,  twelve  thou- 
sand and  forty  persons  eiyoyed  the  privilege  of  agricnltnrsl 
instruction. 

Supplementary  to  the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmers, 
is  an  institution  for  the  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  train- 
ing, and  diseases  of  animals— the  Veterinary  College  of  Stutt- 
gart. Attached  to  it  is  a  group  of  hospitals,  in  which,  last 
year,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  horses,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six  cattie,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  dogs,  were 
treated,  and  in  the  connected  smithy  four  thousand  anunals 
were  shod. 

In  order  fairly  to  appreciate  this  comprehensive  and  admir- 
able system  of  practical  education,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  should  have  to  add  half  a  million  people  to  the  little  nation 
of  Wurtemberg  to  give  it  ha^  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  York  1 

Passing  to  other  Continental  countries,  Scott  Russell  finds  a 
similar  state  of  things,  and  he  points  out  the  vivid  contrast 
which  they  present  to  the  neglected  and  shameful  condition 
of  educational  matters  in  England.  The  comparison,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  rich  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Grest 
Britun  and  the  republic  of  Switzerland  discloses  a  result  th«t 
is  almost  startling.  He  says:  "Tlie  contrast  between  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland  is  this :  that  England  spends  more  than 
five  times  as  much  on  pauperism  and  crime  as  she  do<»  on 
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education ;  and  that  Switzerland  spends  seven  times  as  much 
on  education  as  on  pauperism  and  crime."  In  regard  to  tecli- 
nical  education,  England  is  beaten  in  the  race — distanced,  in- 
deed, by  all  the  Continental  conntries. 

Accnstomed  to  regard  things  in  their  aspects  of  reality, 
and  looking  at  English  education  in  its  purely  practical  bear- 
ings, the  author  urges  a  general  system  of  technical  education  as 
a  tempting  national  speculation.  He  thus,pnt8  the  question  ui 
its  economical  relations : 

"  What  is,  then,  the  mercantile  or  moneyed  value  of  a  well-trained, 
skilful  Englishman,  as  compared  to  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  irho  un- 
derstands no  crail,  handiwork,  or  art  ?  The  shop  value  of  the  two 
men  is  at  once  told  by  the  labor  market.  The  one  man  can  earn  for 
the  community  $125  a  year,  the  other  man  has  an  average  |300,  and 
with  superior  skill  $000,  a  year. 
Or,  if  we  take  the  three  grades  '  ' 

of  unskilled,  moderately-skilled, 
and  highly-skilled  men,  we  may 
represent  their  mean  values  by 
f;125,  $2B0,  and  $37B;  in  other 
words,  the  highly-skilled  man  is 
worth  three  times  the  value  of 
the  unskilled  man. 

"  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  a  million  of  skilled 
workmen,  but  there  are  a  million 
of  very  poorly-skilled,  and  two 
millions  of  utterly-unskilled  men. 
Supposing  that  by  education  we 
can  raise  the  million  of  lower- 
skilled  into  highly-skilled  men, 
and  replace  them  by  one  mill- 
ion of  unskilled  men,  raised  by 
some  little  education  to  their 
rank,  we  have  by  that  single  act 
earned  for  the  country  $250,000,- 
OOO  a  year. 

"  We  can  now  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  new  and  very  precise 
form.  Is  the  addition  of 
$250,000,000  per  annum  to  the 
aation's  wealth,  through  in- 
creased training,  knowledge,  and 
skill,  worth  the  annual  outlay  of 
$5,000,000  from  the  nation's 
budget  ?  " 

The  author  goes  minutely 
into  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  English  working- 
classes,  and  develops  a  policy 
suited  to  their  needs.  His 
scheme  for  the  organization 

of  a  great  Technical  Univer-  j.  scott  RuimII. 

sity,  the  classification  of  the 

branches  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  it,  and  the  distribution 
of  tutorial  work,  is  interesting  and  valuable.  His  least  demand 
of  the  government  is  thus  stated :  "  When  the  state  shall  have 
foonded,  in  England, 

One  great  technical  university  with  one  hundred  chairs. 
Fifteen  local  technical  colleges  with  twenty-five  professors  each, 
Three  hundred  science  and  trade  schools  with  five  to  twenty-five 
teachers  each, 

it  will  have  provided  only  for  the  teaching  of  250,000,  out  of 
one  million  and  a  quarter  of  the  youth  wanting  knowledge  and 
skill.  In  order  to  do  this  limited  work  well,  $5,000,000  per 
annnm  is  necessary,  or  $20  per  head  per  annum  from  govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  local  aid." 

It  is  to  the  series  of  international  eshibitions  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  A  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  practical  educa- 
tion determines  national  supremacy  in  the  productive  arts. 


England  had  vast  natural  advantages.  Her  boundless  wealth 
of  coal  and  iron,  made  available  by  the  inventions  of  a  few  men 
of  genius  who  had  created  the  whole  system  of  modem  manu- 
facturing machinery,  seemed  to  place  her  beyond  all  competi- 
tion. The  first  international  comparison  of  products  was  made 
in  London  in  1861.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  in  con- 
stmctive  skill  and  artistic  perfection  of  the  various  nationalities 
were  there  first  disclosed.  England  was  supreme  in  her  ma- 
chinery and  metal-work,  but  inferior  in  her  fabrications  of 
earthenware  and  glass.  The  author  remarks :  "  It  is  curious, 
but  instructive,  to  notice  that  the  exhibition  of  1861  had  dis- 
gusted the  whole  nation  with  its  blue  earthenware  plates,  cups, 
and  saucers,  borrowed  from  the  two-thousand-years'  traditions 
of  China,  and  with  its  huge  lamps  of  glass,  called  decanters 

and  glasses,  cut  or  moulded 
^  into  hideous  distortions  of 
form.  The  largest  shopkeep- 
ers of  London  will  tell  you 
that,  ever  since  that  date,  the 
old  patterns  are  worthless, 
save  for  export  to  barbarous 
countries." 

The  French  and  German 
nations  were  qiiick  to  per- 
ceive the  elements  of  the  sit- 
uation. Recognizing  Eng- 
land's vast  advantage  in  the 
natural  stores  of  raw  material 
and  motive  power,  they  saw 
that  the  only  way  to  com- 
pete with  her  was  by  superior 
skill  and  intelligence  in  manu- 
facturing processes.  They, 
therefore,  proceeded  at  once 
to  "establish  schools  in  ev- 
ery metropolis,  large  town,  or 
centre  of  industry,  for  educa- 
ting professional  men  and 
masters,  for  training  foremen 
and  skilled  workmen,  and  for 
educating  apprentices. "  The 
sagacity  of  this  policy  was 
abundantly  vindicated  in  the 
international  exhibitions  of 
Paris  in  1866,  of  London  in 
1862,  and  of  Paris  again  in 
1867.  On  nearly  every  point 
of  the  keenest  rivalry  the 
English  were  beaten,  humili- 
ated, disgraced. 

But  why  was  England  beat- 
en ?  Having  so  decidedly  the 
start,  why  did  she  not  keep  it  ?  The  conditions  of  the  case 
were  as  well  understood  by  her  as  by  France  and  Germany — 
why  did  she  not  enter  upon  an  equally  vigorous  system  of  tech- 
nical education  for  her  artisans  ?  To  this  pregnant  question  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  gives  us  no  satisfactory  answer.  He  is  indignant 
at  English  neglect  of  the  subject ;  he  sees  the  future  danger, 
and  reiterates  his  warnings,  and  redoubles  his  eloquent  appeals 
for  action ;  but  he  does  not  explain  why  action  has  not  been 
taken. 

And  yet  this  happens  to  be  precisely  the  aspect  of  the  case 
in  which  we  Americans  are  most  deeply  interested.  We  are 
allied  to  England  by  descent,  by  a  common  speech  and  a  com- 
mon faith,  by  intimate  interchange  of  thought ;  and  we  have 
inherited  from  her  the  essential  forms  and  spirit  of  our  higher 
educational  institutions.  If,  therefore,  England  breaks  down 
before  the  great  problem  of  technical  education,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  the  reason  of  it.  Is  the  fault  in  the  Englisli 
mind  ?    How  is  it  that  a  people  with  a  world-wide  reputation 
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for  being  "  practical "  fail  so  oonspioaously  in  practical  cnltore  ? 
How  far  is  this  result  dependent  upon  the  character  of  English 
institutions?  As  we,  in  this  country,  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  national  scheme  of  education,  and  hare  the  question  of  its 
organization,  to  a  great  extent,  still  before  us,  the  results  of 
British  experience  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive,  and  we  hope  to 
go  into  this  subject  in  the  future  pages  of  the  Joubkal. 


SEVEN  SrmNGS   WITH  POWERS,  THE 
SCULPTOR, 

By  Hekbt  W.  Bellows. 

Fm>rbno,  Italt,  Jfoy  1,  I86S. 

Ij^OUR  P.  M. — ^I  have  just  returned  to  my  lodgings  from  my 
-  first  sitting  to  Hiram  Powers,  and  he  has  interested  me 
so  much  by  his  conversation  while  at  work,  that  it  occurs  to  me 
I  can  hardly  do  a  better  service  to  art  than  to  jot  down  freshly, 
from  day  to  day,  the  more  striking  things  that  fall  from  his 
lips — specially  in  relation  to  his  own  art,  in  which  he  is  so 
acknowledged  a  master.  I  propose  to  do  my  best  to  draw  him 
out  in  the  six  or  seven  sittings  he  requires  of  me,  upon  the 
points  most  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  public,  but  shall 
finally  submit  my  journal  to  him,  and  publish  nothing  without 
his  free  consent.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  not  allow  him  to  suspect 
my  purpose,  as  it  might  diminish  the  freedom  and  value  of  his 
utterances. 

I. 
One  of  the  first  busts  I  ever  made,  said  Mr.  Powers,  was 
of  an  artist,  a  Frenchman,  who  came  over  with  Mrs.  TroUope. 
He  proposed  to  paint  my  picture,  while  I  was  to  make  his  bust. 
He  was  older,  and  considered  himself  much  my  superior,  and, 
indeed,  undertook  to  be  my  instructor.  I  was  to  begin.  His 
first  canon  was,  that  I  was  to  use  no  measurements,  and  he 
quoted  Michael  Angelo's  saying — "  A  sculptor  should  carry  his 
compasses  in  his  eyes,  not  in  his  fingers."  I  humbly  submitted, 
to  his  authority,  and  finished  the  bust  without  a  single  meas- 
urement. He  was  very  triumphant  at  what  he  called  the  suc- 
cess of  his  method.  I  begged  permission  of  him,  now  that  the 
bust  was  completed,  to  verify  my  work  by  the  dividers.  He 
graciously  consented,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  how  nearly  I 
had  hit  the  mark.  A  few  imperfections,  however,  appeared, 
and  these,  in  spite  of  his  objections,  I  corrected  without  his 
knowledge ;  for  I  was  determined  to  have  the  bust  as  near 
right  as  I  could  make  it.  It  had  taken  me,  however,  at  least 
five  times  as  long  to  measure  the  distances  with  my  eyes  as  it 
would  have  done  to  measure  them  with  the  calipers,  and  I  saw 
no  advantage  in  the  longer  and  more  painful  eSbrt.  The  meas- 
nrements  are  mere  preparations  for  the  artist's  true  work,  and 
are,  like  the  surveyor's  lines,  preparatory  to  the  architect's  la- 
bor. When  my  subject,  in  his  turn,  undertook  my  portrait,  he 
was  true  to  his  own  principles,  and  finished  it  without  meas- 
orements.  I  then,  though  with  some  horror  at  my  temerity, 
asked  permission  to  verify  his  work  with  the  dividers,  and 
found  at  the  first  stroke  a  diflCerence  of  at  least  half  an  inch  in 
the  distance  between  the  eyes.  He  looked  very  much  mortified, 
but  said  that  it  was  done  to  "  give  the  eflfect."  I  have  had  no 
mis^vings  since  about  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  using  the 
calipers  freely.  To  be  useful,  they  must  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  precinon ;  so  small  are  the  differences  upon  which  all 
the  infinite  variety  in  human  countenances  depends.  With  the 
aid  of  my  careful  measurements,  I  do  in  one  day  what  it  would 
cost  me  a  week  or  two's  work  to  accomplish  without,  and  I  am 
then  able  to  give  my  exclusive  attention  to  the  modelling. 

Expssaaioir. 
I  once  had  a  long  argument  with  F ,  the  painter,  on  ex- 
pression.   He  had  been  expatiating  on  the  value  of  color  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression,  and  I  had  heard  him  patiently  so  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  its  advantages  in  his  own  art;  but,  when 


he  began  to  pity  the  limitations  of  mine,  and  to  sympathize  Tith 
the  trials  a  sculptor  must  suffer  in  being  confined  whully  to 
form,  I  waxed  a  little  wrathy,  and  begged  him  to  keep  his  con- 
dolence till  it  M'as  called  for.  I  told  him  boldly  that  color, 
though  It  might  heighten  expression,  was  incapable  of  gi?iig 
the  least,  independently  of  form,  while  form  was  the  very  es- 
sence of  expression,  and  so  independent  of  color,  that  exprts- 
sion  in  all  its  deepest  moods  was  even  iignred  by  it.  Expres- 
sion, in  the  sense  in  which  we  both  used  it  in  onr  discussion, 
is  that  something  which  is  communicated  to  a  thing  by  tlie 
thought  or  will  that  inhabits  it  Living  objects  have  ex- 
pression in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the 
spirit  that  animates  them.  Inanimate  or  vegetable  thins 
may  have  expression  ;  but  it  is  indirect  —  the  ezpressioii 
of  their  maker's  will,  not  their  own.  Now,  color  has  no 
power  to  communicate  any  voluntary  or  characterizing  expres- 
sion. Form,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  with  exactnera  the  pre- 
cise signification  of  the  thing.  Tou  hand  me  a  marble  &pple. 
"What  is  it?"  you  ask — "An  apple  in  marble;"  another ii 
ivory — "  An  apple  in  ivory ; "  another  in  bronze — "  An  apple 
in  bronze."  You  hand  me  a  real  apple — "  That  b  the  apple  it- 
self." But  all  the  images — in  marble,  ivory,  bronze— hire 
given  the  essential  thing,  the  form.  Their  color  has  merdv 
told  in  what  substance  they  were  wrought — a  non-essential  fiieL 

Form  is  the  essence,  color  the  accident    F challenged  me 

to  draw  or  model  a  hhuh.  I  told  him  I  would  model  (me  after 
he  had  painted  one.  No ;  the  essence  of  a  blnsh  is  the  andden 
suffusion  of  the  conntenance  with  heightened  color.  Mere  col- 
or can  only  represent  a  girl  with  a  red  face.  Drawing  can  in- 
dicate all  the  modest,  surprised,  delicate  expression  of  a  blush- 
ing girl,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  the  blush  without  attempting 
what  painting  itself  has  always  foimd  an  impossibility,  ksum. 
all  the  equestrian  statues  I  do  not  remember  one  in  which  the 
artist  has  been  foolish  enough  to  bring  all  the  legs  of  the  horse 
close  together.  There  is  a  time  when  they  are  in  that  poation. 
but  it  is  not  the  time  to  indicate  motion.  A  horse,  modelleii' 
so,  would  simply  look  like  a  horse  about  to  lie  down. 

Mr.  Powers  said  that,  during  all  his  thirty  years'  residence 
in  Italy,  he  had  been  only  twice  in  Rome,  and  then  for  not 
more  than  a  week  at  a  time  on  either  occasion.  On  mj  firit 
opportunity,  said  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
accompanied  me  in  my  visit  to  the  galleries.  He  was  so  thor- 
oughly read  np  and  instructed,  that  he  knew  beforehand  everr 
thing  he  was  going  to  see,  and  just  where  it  was.  Bat  he  vas 
so  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  £unily,  that  he  hurried  me 
through  like  lightning ;  and  forgot  that  I  had  none  of  V» 
careful  culture  and  readiness  to  receive  impressions  at  a  glance. 
I  have  felt,  on  both  my  visits,  as  if  I  were  riding  in  an  expres 
train  through  a  cane-brake,  and  was  called  upon  to  number  the 
reeds.  Rome  oppresses  me.  It  is  so  crowded  with  wonders 
and  artistic  wealth,  and  yet  so  fall  of  mins  and  decay,  that  it 
seems  to  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  adding  to  this  superfluity,  or 
to  the  materials  for  this  sure  destruction?"  Florence  w«8 
more  than  I  could  stand,  when  I-  first  came  out  My  land 
friends  in  America,  who  had  persuaded  themselves  I  was  s 
young  Michael  Angelo,  did  not  know  how  discouraged  I  felt  by 
their  extravagant  praises,  nor  how  dashed  by  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  sculptures  I  found  here.  "What  can  I  add 
worthily,"  I  said,  "to  these  already  countless  treasures  ot 
art?  "  I  believe  I  found  more  encouragement  in  finding  some 
"bad  works  in  the  galleries  than  in  seeing  the  many  tscedlfiA 
ones.  They  seemed  to  say,  "Even  bunglers  may  do  things 
thought  worthy  of  preservation."  But  Borne  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  Florence  in  this  smothering  accumulation  of 
treasures.  I  could  not  live  and  preserve  my  own  artistic  inde- 
pendence and  courage  to  labor  and  strive  amid  such  an  oTff- 
whelming  crowd  of  artistic  products.  But,  after  all,  want  oi 
time  has  been  my  chief  reason  for  not  going  to  Rome.  It  l* 
also  kept  me  from  gomg  to  America,  which  I  have  so  rem- 
wished  to  visit 
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In  illastrotion  of  the  fact  that  the  more  yon  know  of  Rome 
the  more  you  feel  your  ignorance  of  it,  did  you  ever  hear  what 
Gregory  XYI.  was  aocnstomed  to  say  to  strangers  visiting  him 
ceremoniously  at  his  pontifical  reception,  as  they  passed  by  his 
throne :  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  Rome ?  "  "A  week, 
Tonr  holiness."  "And  when  do  you  leave?"  "A  week 
hence,  yonr  holiness."  "Well,  you  will  have  tetn  Rome." 
The  next  visitor,  to  the  same  inquiries  of  the  pope,  replies, 
"  Three  weeks,"  and  that  he  stays  three  more.  The  pope  says, 
"  You  will  know  Rome  very  well  by  that  time."  The  third,  to 
the  same  questions  of  his  holiness,  answers  that  he  has  been  in 
Roue  three  months,  and  proposes  to  stay  three  more.  "  Ah ! 
you  will  have  had  quite  a  taste  of  Rome  in  a  whole  winter," 
replies  the  pope.  But  to  the  last,  who  has  been  there  a  year, 
and  is  coming  for  another,  the  pope  says,  "  A  very  good  begin- 
ning." 

You  saw  Michael  Angelo's  "  Moses,"  yon  say.  Were  you 
not  afraid  he  would  get  up  and  knock  yon  over  ?  Not.  much 
of  the  meek  lawgiver  about  him  1  He  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
eaten  half  an  ox,  and  had  not  yet  wiped  his  chops.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  his  provider  I  Did  you  notice  how  out  of  drawing 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  ?  He  could  not  for  his 
life  open  bis  mouth ;  the  jaw  would  wabble  like  a  pendulum. 
And  where  is  the  place  for  his  statesmanlike  brains  ?  Certainly 
not  in  the  top  of  his  head.  Nothing  can  overstate  Michael  An- 
gelo's greatness ;  but,  if  he  had  condescended  to  measurements, 
he  would  have  escaped  many  very  iigurious  mistakes.     His 

'■Christ  with  the  Cross,"  in  the  Church  of ,  in  Rome, 

is,  after  all,  only  a  young  back.  Even  the  ancients  were  not  in- 
fallible. Look  at  the  back  of  the  Venus;  yon  will  see  that  the 
dimple  marking  the  articulation  over  the  sacrum,  which  belongs 
to  the  limb  that  is  dropped,  is  higher  than  the  mark  of  the 
other  joint,  when  it  should  have  been  half  an  inch  lower.  The 
error  is  demonstrable. 


MANHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD. 

Bi  De.  Thomas  Latcock,  Pbofessob  op  Msdioai.  Pstohol- 

OGT   DT  THE   UxrVKBSrTT   OF   EDINBURGH. 

II. 

THE  duties  of  woman,  being  those  of  the  family,  would  be  easy 
under  natural  conditions,  were  there  no  disturbing  causes 
at  work,  for  the  number  of  males  born  exceeds  that  of  females, 
and  thus  the  source  of  human  society,  the  married  pair,  would 
be  always  complete.  But  the  duties  of  the  uir,  by  exposing 
him  to  greater  dangers,  diminish  his  numbers  in  barbarous 
tribes,  while  in  civilized  communities  the  withdrawal  of  the 
vouog,  active,  and  marriageable,  into  warlike,  commercial,  and 
colonizing  enterprises,  interferes  with  that  pairing  which  forms 
the  family.  For  these  reasons  many  women  find  no  mates,  and 
never  can.  The  compensation  of  this  disturbance  of  the  fun- 
damental law  is  manifested  in  the  lower  evolution  of  human 
society  as  polygamy,  in  which  several  women,  as  wives  or  con- 
cubines, are  made  subservient  to  the  sensual  pleasures  and  the 
uses  of  one  man ;  and,  in  the  higher  evolution,  as  polygyny,  in 
which  several  women  constitute  the  household  as  helps  and 
companions  to  the  married  pair  at  the  head. 

In  the  stage  of  civilization  characterized  by  great  cities — in 
Enrope  at  least — ^the  household  unit  wholly  fail's  to  provide  for 
women,  so  that  many  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
the'ir  children.  In  England,  in  1861,  840,000  married  women, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  were  thus  occupied, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  widows,  or  490,000.  In  every  age  and 
in  every  race,  under  similar  conditions,  the  same  social  results 
of  civilization  follow.  Woman  is  thus  driven  to  compete  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  with  the  iiir  under  circumstances 
which  inevitably  place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  all  the  spheres 
ot  social  enterprise,  except  the  one  in  which  oompetition  is 


rather  with  each  other  for  man,  and  certainly  not  possible  with 
him. 

With  a  view  to  the  redress  of  woman's  grievances,  varions 
means  have  been  recommended.  The  higher  education  of  wo- 
man has  been  chiefly  advocated  in  this  country,  partly  with  a 
view  to  fit  her  for  the  better  performance  of  the  duties  of  wife 
and  mother,  and  so  diminish  that  disinclination  to  marry  which 
in  a  lozurions  state  of  civilization  men  manifest,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  bread-winning.  Whatever  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  woman,  and  teaches  her  that  the  domestic  vir- 
tues and  acquirements  are  her  best  recommendation,  and  the 
true  sources  of  her  power,  must  advance  her  position.  It  is 
not  too  mnch  to  say  that  to  a  woman  the  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  lie  before  her  in  daily  life  is  her  prime  wisdom,  and 
the  most  solid  basis  for  her  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  society, 
which  are  in  truth  identical.  Healthy  mothers  of  healthy  chil- 
dren lie  at  the  root  of  all  national  greatness,  of  whatever  kind. 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  health  in  the  house- 
hold should  constitute  an  essential  part  of  every  woman's  edu- 
cation. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  hygiene  should  take  precedence 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  art  of  nurs- 
ing of  the  art  of  curing.  Woman's  education  with  a  view  to 
bread-winning  raises  mnch  wider  questions.  Capability  to  do  is 
by  no  means  the  chief;  fitness  and  political  expediency  are  of  at 
least  equal  importance.  It  may  be  fully  admitted  that  there  is 
hardly  any  masculine  pursuit  in  civilized  life  for  which  mascu- 
line women  might  not  be  found — women  able  and  willing  to 
command  the  Channel  fleet,  cut  for  the  stone,  or  serve  in  the 
artillery ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  maintained  that  such  and  sim- 
ilar duties  would  be  either  morally  fit  for  the  woman  or  politi- 
cally expedient. 

It  is  very  certain,  too,  that  not  a  few  occupatioas 
now  followed  by  men  would  be  more  fittingly,  if  not  more 
successfully,  followed  by  women.  But,  granted  that  women 
are  not  only  fit  and  able,  but  have  succeeded  in  securing  em- 
ployment in  every  sphere  in  which  they  desire  to  work,  just  as 
women  are  employed  men  in  the  same  proportion  will  be  dis- 
placed, will  emigrate,  and  otherwise  disappear ;  women  would 
then  compete  with  each  other  for  employment,  and  still  more 
actively  for  the  men,  so  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
would  remain  unsolved.  The  chief  results  would  bo  a  further 
diminution  in  the  virile  force  of  the  nation,  and  an  increase  in 
prostitution,  infanticide,  and  that  meretricious  competition  for 
marriage-connections  which  inevitably  results  from  an  excess  in 
the  number  of  women. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  radical  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  modem  civilization  is  a  better  distribution  of  the  sexes.  In 
the  newly-populated  colonies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  women 
are  needed,  fitted  for  the  duties  of  helpmates  to  the  colonists. 
In  California,  there  are  three  males  to  one  female ;  in  Nevada, 
eight  to  one ;  in  Colorado,  twenty  to  one.  The  no.xious  and 
unnatural  difierences  in  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  city  and 
colony  are  unquestionably  due  in  part  to  the  disinclination  of 
women  to  emigrate,  but  in  part,  too,  to  their  unfitness  to  help 
man  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  primal  duty  and  destiny,  which  is 
to  "multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it."  Nothing" 
bat  a  suitable  education  of  woman  in  the  ma.ss  to  this  end  can 
m^t  this  unfitness.  There  seems  to  be  less  excuse  for  unwill- 
ingness to  emigrate  for  the  women  of  the  United  States  than 
for  those  of  the  Old  World,  with  its  conventionalities  and  its 
distance  from  the  region  to  be  subdued.  It  is  to  the  latter, 
indeed,  that  the  success  of  polygamy  in  Utah  must  be  attrib- 
uted. 

Whatever  man  is,  woman  will  reflect  his  nature ;  but  then 
she  has  the  moulding  of  his  nature  and  of  his  character  in  some 
degree,  at  least.,  in  her  hands;  and,  strong  in  her  maternal  and 
moral  instincts,  she  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  man's  spiritual 
and  moral  elevation,  as  an  educated  wife  and  mother,  than  in 
any  virile  occupation  whatever,  however  honorably  she  may  fill 
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it.  It  is  the  unity  in  fitness  of  things  which  oonstitntes,  not 
only  strength,  but  goodness  and  beauty.  Let  society  abandon 
these,  and  moral  evils  sorely  result.  It  is  chiefly  among  the 
cultured  and  luxurious  classes  of  great  cities  that  that  moral 
degradation  of  women  is  observed,  which  consists  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  maternal  instaoot,  and  which  leads  directly  to  the 
crimes  of  infanticide  and  abortion.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in 
certain  oonntries  the  excess  of  females  is  met  by  female  infan- 
ticide ;  but,  in  all  large  and  luxurious  communities,  both  abor- 
tion and  infanticide  are  extensively  and  openly  practised  by 
women. 

That  these  crimes  are  not  wholly  due  to  pressure  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
comparatively  rare  in  poor  countries  like  Ireland,  and  that  they 
originate  in  physical  causes  connected  with  civilization  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  domestic  animals  are  apt  to  kill  and  eat  their 
offspring.  Even  petted  hens,  when  sitting,  wUl  chip  and  eat 
their  eggs.  If  we  inquire  into  motives,  it  is  usually  found  that, 
with  the  defect  of  the  maternal  instinct,  there  is  conjoined  a 
selfish  egotism  and  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  be  universal  amongst  the  higher  classes  of 
Turkey,  that  the  woman,  after  bearing  two  children,  for  the 
future  provokes  abortion,  partly  to  preserve  her  form  and  beau- 
ty, and  partly  to  diminish  the  number  of  her  descendants.  And 
Dr.  Storer  shows  that  the  practice  of  abortion  by  the  native 
American  women  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  is  so  limit- 
ing the  increase  of  the  native  population,  that  it  is  maintained 
chiefiy  by  immigration.  He  says :  "  The  number  and  success 
of  professed  abortionists  is  notorious.  .  .  .  Hardly  a  newspaper 
throughout  the  land  that  does  not  contain  their  open  and 
printed  advertisements,  or  a  drug-store  whose  shelves  are  not 
crowded  with  their  nostrums,  publicly  and  unblnshingly  dis- 
played." 

It  appears,  too,  that  insanity  and  maternal  deaths  are  in- 
creased by  the  practice.  Dr.  Storer  fbrther  adds  the  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  the  feminine  instincts  of  these  women  are  so 
blunted,  that  many  are  not  conscious  that  to  practise  abortion 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  oflTspring  is  a  crime.  In  no 
country,  perhaps,  is  there  more  chivalrous  respect  paid  to  wo- 
men than  in  the  United  States,  yet  in  this  selfish  egotism,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Storer,  they  exceed  the  women  of  even  the  most 
luxurious  cities  of  the  Old  World. 

That  another  ftandamental  feminine  instinct  is  enfeebled,  is 
farther  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  these  luxurious  cities  of 
the  United  States  a  vigorous  a^tation  has  been  of  late  carried 
on  by  women  for  the  absolute  equality  of  women  with  men  in 
education,  trades,  professions,  and  political  power.  All  these 
facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  luxury  is  causing  a  physical 
degeneration  and  moral  deterioration.  Dr.  Storer  regrets  this 
destruction  of  human  life  by  abortion ;  but  the  practice,  crimi- 
nal as  it  is,  checks  proportionately  the  increase  of  an  immoral 
and  degraded  population. 

WhUe,  however,  men  are  clamoring  against  women,  and  in- 
sisting that  they  shall  be  better  educated,  it  would  be  well  if 
they  looked  to  their  own  condition  in  this  respect.  The  means 
of  education  are  universal  in  the  United  States ;  but  there,  even 
'  more  than  in  modern  Europe,  speculative  theology,  philosophy, 
and  ethics,  produce  their  bitter  fruits  in  the  development  and 
pursuit  of  mysticisms  and  crazes  of  every  kind,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  science  of  those  laws.  Nor  are 
signs  wanting  in  this  country  of  the  same  unsocial  tendencies. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  McLaren,  President  of  "  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Women's  Suifrage,"  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  announces 
as  a  "  fact,  that  political  freedom  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  women  are  conscious  that  women  suffer." 
This  principle  of  political  economy,  so  broadly  and  unreserved- 
ly stated,  must  be  held  to  be  the  le^timate  product  of  that  kind 
of  speculative  philosophy  of  which  Mr.  Mill  is  the  ablest  and 
most  authoritative  living  expounder ;  and  therefore,  although 
not  perhaps  intended  to  be  so  absolutely  dogmatic  as  it  appears. 


serves  well,  by  what  it  omits,  to  contrast  specnlative  philos- 
ophy, when  practically  applied  to  man's  welfere,  with  the  more 
cautious  conclusions  of  an  inductive  mental  sciraice,  fonnded 
on  the  widest  and  deepest  observation  of  the  order  and  lavi 
of  Nature. 


ABOUT  BABIE& 

IN  one  of  the  street-oars  of  the  metropolis,  a  few  evenings 
since,  was  a  lady  with  a  baby. 

One  of  the  blue-eyed,  crowing,  happy  babies,  disarrangiig 
its  white  robes  and  rumpling  its  blue  ribbons  with  all  the  oian- 
<Zon  of  a  baby  that  is  secure  in  ever-fresh  supplies  both  of  lore 
and  clothes.  The  mother  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  other 
ladies  in  the  car ;  yet  all  of  them  smiled  when  they  looked  jb 
her  direction,  and  many  of  them  spoke  to  her  and  seemed  to 
love  her  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  child. 

The  opeiung  instinct  of  womanhood  seems  to  be  the  love  of 
babies,  and  the  girl  must  be  a  very  little  one  who  does  not  wast 
a  doll  to  which  she  can  play  the  sweet  part  of  mother.  The 
depth  and  purpose  of  the  instinct  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  pe- 
tition of  the  little  miss  of  five  year.?,  who  happens  to  be  an 
only  child — "  Mamma,  I  want  a  baby  to  play  with,  a  meai  baby, 
mamma." 

No  kinder  blessing  was  ever  bestowed  than  in  the  close  of 
Fanny  Fern's  letter  to  the  then  newly-married  Princess  Royal 
of  England :  "And  when,  brightest  of  all  others,  the  crown  of 
maternity  shall  descend  upon  your  youthful  brow,  God  grant 
you  that  nicest  of  all  places  on  earth  to  cry  in — a  mother's 
bosom ! " 

Yet,  while  the  instinct  of  maternity  is  peculiar  to  woman, 
and  marks  her  sex  more  plainly  than  ronnded  limbs  or  gentle 
manners,  it  is  not  to  women  and  ^rls  alone  that  the  love  of 
babies  is  confined. 

It  was  once  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  dwell  in  the  wUte  tents 
of  Camp  Harrison,  in  Georgia — ^in  that  lower  part  of  the  State 
where  families  are  always  far  between,  and  much  more  so  in 
war-times.  For  long  weeks  we  had  not  seen  a  woman  or  t 
chUd. 

At  last  the  railroad  through  the  camp  was  repaired,  and  in 
the  first  train  there  was  a  lady,  with  just  such  a  wide-awake, 
kicking  baby  as  the  later  one  of  the  metropolis.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  rough  soldiers  were  around  the  cars,  and  Captain 
Story,  of  the  57th  Infantry,  was  the  biggest  and  roughest 
among  them,  if  we  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  bark. 

The  lady  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  was  looking  fiwm  a  win- 
dow, and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  "Madiim,  I  will  give  yon 
five  dollars,  if  you  will  let  me  kiss  that  baby."  One  look  at  his 
bearded  face  told  her  that  there  was  nothing  bad  in  it,  and,  sav- 
ing, with  a  pleased  laugh,  "I  do  not  charge  any  thing  for  kiss- 
ing my  baby,"  it  was  handed  over.  The  little  one  was  not 
afraid,  and  the  bushy  whiskers,  an  eighth  of  an  ell  long,  wert 
just  the  play-house  it  had  been  looking  for. 

More  than  one  kiss  did  the  captain  get  from  the  little  rw 
lipa,  and  there  was  energy  in  the  hug  of  the  little  round  arms. 
Then  other  voices  said,  "Pass  him  over  here,  cap! "  and,  before 
the  train  was  ready  to  move,  half  a  hundred  men  had  kissed 
the  baby.  It  was  on  its  best  behavior,  and  crowed,  and  kicked, 
and  tugged  at  whiskers,  as  only  a  happy  baby  can.  It  was  an 
event  of  the  campaign ;  and  one  (pant  of  a  mountaineer,  w 
strode  past  us  with  tread  like  a  mammoth,  but  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  said,  "By  Geoiige,it  Di»ke» 
me  feel  and  act  like  a  fool ;  but  I've  got  one  just  like  it  rt 
home." 

Other  lands  have  owned  the  power  of  this  young  immortal- 
ity, and  the  Hindoo  hails  the  little  stranger  with  the  words, 
"Young  child,  as  thou  hast  entered  the  world  in  tears  when 
all  around  thee  smiled,  so  live  as  to  leave  the  world  in  sniil« 
while  all  around  thee  weep." 
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A  BIT  OF  HEART-HISTORY. 

IT  is  diffionlt  for  as  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  that  people 
mnst  hare  been  in  regarding  themselves,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Something  was  known  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  bodily  parts ;  almost  nothing  of  their 
functions,  uses,  or  mode  of  working.  The  blood  was  thonght 
to  be  either  a  stagnant  hnmor,  or  to  have  an  aimless  tidal  move- 
ment— an  ebb  and  flow  backward  and  forward  through  the 
larger  tabes.  The  stomach  was  a  mechanical  mill,  grinding 
its  alimentary  contents  at  pressures  estimated  from  a  few 
ounces  to  thousands  of  pounds. 

No  physical  use  was  seen  for  the  heart,  and,  as  its  throbs  and 
palpitations  were  influenced  by  the  feelings,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  affections,  and  in  literature  the  word  represents 
them  to  this  day.  But  with  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
the  heart  was  invested  with  a  phyncal  office,  and  was  degraded 
from  its  emotional  throne  to  the  vulgar  service  of  a  force-pump. 
The  uses  of  the  valves,  cavities,  and  beats,  were  now  seen ; 
the  heart-pulses  were  strokes  of  a  little  muscular  engine,  which 
impelled  the  incessant  round  of  the  circulation.  An  undoubted 
step,  and  a  great  one,  was  taken  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
circulation,  and  in  linking  the  heart  to  it  as  a  primum  mobile, 
and,  as  is  natural  under  such  circumstances,  the  whole  subject 
waa-snpposed  to  be  cleared  np. 

But  there  were  outstanding  facts  which  did  not  tally  with 
the  theory  that  the  heart  is  the  motive  power  of  the  circulation. 
There  were  animals  with  circulations  and  with  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  heart ;  others  with  circulations  and  only  half  a 
heart,  and  others  still,  with  circulations  and  no  heart  at  aU — ^lit- 
tle acardiao  wretches  which  seemed  to  be  created  to  contradict 
all  rational  theory  and  confound  the  physiologists.  What  was 
to  be  done  %  There-  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done :  to  deprive 
the  heart  of  its  high  impeUing  function,  and  transfer  that 
function  to  the  capillary  vessels.  The  motive  force  was  found 
to  be  molecular  attraction,  and  not  mechanical  impulse;  and 
the  central  heart  was  again  degraded  to  the  office  of  a  mere 
governor  or  regnlator  of  the  movements  of  masses  of  fluid  in 
tike  higher  animals.  The  living  clock  was  moved  by  capillary 
weights  and  molecular  springs,  and  the  heart  was  but  the  pen- 
dulum which  timed  the  rate  of  action.  The  subject  of  vital 
dynamics  seemed  now  satisfactorily  elucidated,  and  the  physi- 
ologists thonght  they  might  ei\joy  a  season  of  rest. 

But  there  is  no  rest  for  people  who  have  once  begun  ear- 
nestly to  inquire ;  every  new  fact  is  but  a  key  to  unlock  another 
door,  and  the  curiosity  to  see  what  is  inside  is  strengthened 
every  time.  And  so  it  was  in  regard  to  heart-physiology. 
What  causes  the  heart  to  beat  ?  Whence  comes  the  impulse  ? 
When  does  it  begin  to  beat?  Here  was  still  more  difficult 
work,  and  plenty  of  it.  The  heart  was  found  to  be  linked  by 
nerve-lmes  to  the  nerve-centres.  Disturbances  of  the  nervous 
system  disturb  its  action ;  and  the  spring  of  heart-movements 
was  therefore  inferred  to  be  in  the  nervous  centres.  As  for  the 
time  of  its  starting,  that,  it  was  supposed,  must  be  when  it  has 
got  sufficiently  perfect  to  do  its  work,  and  the  system  sufficiently 
developed  to  need  its  regulation. 

Bot  this,  too,  is  at  length  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Dr. 
Foster  tells  us,  in  the  lecture  which  we  print  this  week,  that 
the  heart's  impulses  of  movement  are  within  its  own  molecular 
structure,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  countless  millions 
of  little  vibratile  cilia  which  cover  the  surfaces  of  our  lining 
membranes ;  which  are  only  the  twelve-thousandth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  which  lash  away  at  the  rate  of  twelve  strokes  per 
second  all  our  lives  long,  to  keep  in  motion  the  thin  film  of 
fluid  by  which  these  membranes  are  moistened.  As  for  the 
time  that  the  heart  begins  to  beat,  the  audacious  doctor  says 
there  is  no  "  beginning  "  about  it  The  spontaneous  movements 
of  the  heart  are  slowly  evolved  out  of  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  protoplasm.     "  Yery  interesting  is  it,"  says  he,  "  to 


watch  how  the  slow,  irregular,  drawling  movements  of  the 
primordial  protoplasm  are  gradually  transformed  and  gathered 
up  into  the  sharp,  short  stroke  of  the  heart's  beat.  We  speak, 
in  common  language,  of  the  heart  of  the  chick  as  beginning  to 
beat  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  incubation.  It  is  then  that 
its  beat  becomes  obvious  to  our  senses  as  a  beat.  But,  in  real- 
ity, it  never  does  begin  to  beat.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  protoplasmic  crawl  and  the  true  rhyth- 
mic spasm ;  the  one,  little  by  little,  merges  into  the  other." 

We  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  this  is  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  the  business ;  but  in  this  business  there  is  no 
"  bottom  "  any  more  than  there  is  "  beginning  "  of  vital  motion. 
The  protoplasmic  door  is  just  being  pushed  open  for  the  first 
time.  Let  us  take  warning  of  the  past,  and  not  fall  into  the 
complacency  of  supposing  that  we  are  at  last  near  the  end. 
There  are  neither  " beginnings,"  "bottoms,"  nor  " ends,"  in  the 
course  of  ITature. 


TABLE-TALK. 

A  POPULAR  pr^udice  has  always  identified  the  ladies  of  the  wo- 
men's rights  persuasion  with  every  thing  that  is  either  dowdy 
and  slovenly,  or  angular  and  shrewisli.  The  appearance  and  the  manners 
of  these  apostles  have  always  sufficiently  accounted  for  their  want  of 
success ;  for  what  man  could  or  would  encourage  a  dogma  that  threat- 
eaeA  to  transform  the  grace,  delicacy,  and  beauty  of  his  wife  or  sweet- 
heart into  those  dismal  and  fearful  things  known  as  Women's  Rights 
women?  But  at  the  convention  of  this  association,  recently  held  in 
New  Tork,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  At  one  of  the 
gatherings  of  the  convention  there  appeared  on  the  platform  a  speaker 
costumed  so  richly,  with  face  and  form  and  manner  so  womanly  and 
charming,  that  the  ancient  pregudices  of  those  present  vanished  into 
thin  ur  at  si^t  of  the  nsion.  Possibly  the  speaker's  charms  were 
enhanced  by  all  her  dun  and  dim  surroundings.  Certainly,  her  rich 
attire  looked  almost  extravagant  and  overdone,  by  the  side  of  the  gray 
and  dismal  stuCb  these  "  women  of  ideas  "  delight  in  dressbg  in.  But, 
a  young,  gay,  bright-faced,  womanly  woman,  one  who  could  speak 
softly  and  mellow,  and  look  bewitching,  and  appeal  to  her  hearers  with 
a  superb  confidence  in  her  power  to  charm  them,  was  certainly  some- 
tlung  new  in  the  history  of  the  women's  rights  movement  The 
speaker  was  Miss  Olive  Logan.  Her  address  was  vivacious,  q^tistical, 
witty,  delightful,  and  altogether  inconclusive.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that,  if  women  of  this  kind  are  to  go  on  the  platform ;  if  we  are  to 
be  besieged  by  such  new  weapons — attacked  wherein  we  are  most 
vulnerable  by  bright  eyes  and  womanly  coquetry;  if  these  new 
tactics  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  sagacious  leaders  of  the  League,  then 
every  man  must  buckle  himself  in  armor  of  proof,  and  be  wary  and 
vigilant  indeed,  lest  hia  logic  and  his  reason  and  his  convictions  suc- 
cumb to  forces  which  he  has  no  Intimate  means  of  resisting. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  and  never,  to  our  recollection, 

been  seriously  denied,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  at  the  bar  or  io 
the  senate,  in  the  pulpit  or  the  parlor,  variations  from  the  standard 
of  correct  English  are  much  more  frequent  and  more  marked  among 
the  masses  of  Great  BriUun  than  among  those  of  the  United  States. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  little  curious  that,  of  the  three  most  striking 
specimens  of  English  dialectic  poetry  as  yet  produced,  two  have  au 
American  origin.  We  refer,  of  coarse,  to  Lowell's  •*  Biglow  Papers  " 
and  Leland's  "  Breitmann  Ballads,"  which  come  next  to  Bums's  Low- 
land-Scotch poetry — Umgo  intrntxtUo,  perhaps,  but  certainly  next  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  former  of  these  experiments  made  its 
way  into  public  favor  rather,  and  the  latter  very,  slowly.  In  the  case 
of  "  Breitmann,"  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  somewhat 
recondite  character  of  many  of  the  ballads.  One  of  the  longest  is  a 
regular  travesty  of  a  poem  belonging  to  the  Nibelungen  series,  and 
not  familiar  even  to  all  readers  of  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied."  Others 
ridicule  the  deepest  speculations  of  science.  A  single  four-line  verse 
of  "  Breitinann  in  Politics "  ludicrously  disposes  of  transcendental 
metaphysics  and  positive  materialism  at  the  same  time.  The  m^jor 
premise  from  Holeschott,  the  minor  from  Fichte,  and  the  practical 
conclusion  in  favor  of  lagor-beer,  form  one  of  the  neatest  and  funniest 
syllogisms  on  record : 
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"De  sechstc  crmte  morlll  Id^c— since  It  fery  tpU  l«h  known 
Dat  mind  leh  de  reiH»lt  of  food,  ash  MoleachotC  has  shown, 
Und  ax  mind  is  de  highest  form  of  Oott,  aa  In  Fichto  doth  appear— 
He  moott  alfayt  go  mil  df  barty  dot  go  for  lager-bitr." 

Radicaliam  and  conscrralism,  usually  considered  as  essen- 
tially antagonistic,  are,  in  truth,  centripetal  and  centrifugal  Torces, 
which  balance,  direct,  and  regulate  the  movement  of  society.  It  is 
plain  that,  if  this  spirit  of  progression  which  is  called  radicalism  were 
not  checked  and  moderated  by  its  opposing  conservatism,  it  would 
dash  along  at  a  speed  to  carry  us  all  headlong  into  social  anarchy.  It 
is  equally  plain  that,  if  the  spirit  of  adherence  to  the  old  which  we 
call  conservatism  pervaded  universally,  without  the  restless  spurs  of 
progressive  thought,  we  should  all  stagnate  in  "green  and  mantling 
stillne.ss."  There  is  an  antagonism  in  each  to  the  other  that  escapes 
in  denunciation  and  much  show  of  warfare ;  but  the  philosophical  ob- 
server is  conscious  that  each  contributes  a  necessary  part  to  one 
whole  —  neither  is  complete,  neither  absolutely  right,  neither  dis- 
pensable. 

Of  the  sweetness,  delicacy,  grace,  and  quaint  pathos  of  Jean 

Ingelow's  poems  little  can  be  said  that  is  not  already  recognized. 
That  a  new  volume  of  her  poems  will  appear  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  is  intelligence  that  our  readers  will  hail  with  pleasure.  From 
the  early  sheets  of  this  volume  we  are  permitted  by  the  publishers  to 
extract  the  following 

SONO. 
The  martin  flew  to  the  flneh'a  nest, 

Feathere,  and  mosa,  and  a  wl«p  of  bay : 
"  The  arrow  it  aped  to  tby  brown  mate's  breast ; 
Low  in  the  broom  is  thy  mate  to-day." 

"  Llest  thou  low,  lore  ?  low  in  tbe  broom  f 

Feathers,  and  moss,  and  a  wisp  of  hay. 
Warm  the  white  eg^s  tU]  I  learn  his  doom.'* 

Bbe  beateth  ber  wlogs,  and  away,  away  I 

"  Ah  I  my  sweet  singer,  thy  days  are  loM 
(Feathers,  and  moss,  and  a  wisp  of  bay)  I 

Thine  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  eg^  grow  cold. 
O  moumftil  morrow  1  O  dark  tonlay  I " 

The  flnch  flew  back  to  her  cold,  cold  nest. 

Feathers,  and  moss,  and  a  wisp  of  liay. 
Mine  Is  the  trouble  that  rent  her  breast. 

And  home  Is  silent,  and  lore  is  clay. 

Is  not  that  mental  exaltation  which  we  call  imagination  apt 

always  to  be  a  little  wild  ?  To  get  out  of  the  grooves  that  society, 
trade,  and  all  those  things  which  we  sum  up  as  the  proprieties,  would 
thrust  it  into,  it  must  be  stirred  by  the  imps  that  ride  through  the 
brains  of  madmen.  When  we  find  a  man  whose  imagination  gets  into 
his  tongue,  we  are  quite  sure  to  discover  one  whose  wit  has  driven 
his  judgment  out  of  court  Charles  II.  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor 
did  a  wise  one,  eh  ?  That's  exactly  true  of  nearly  every  wit  that  ever 
lived. 

There  are  few  of  our  juvenile  readers,  and  even  those  of 

larger  growth,  who  will  not  be  interested  in  hearing  the  pretty  inci- 
dent which  originated  the  name  of  the  beautiful  little  flower,  the  for- 
get-me-not This  exquisite  flower  of  memory,  with  its  blue  like  the 
tint  of  the  summer  heavens,  and  its  golden  eye,  bright  as  the  eye  of 
hope  itself,  is  consecrated  not  alone  to  the  reminiscences  of  love,  but 
also  to  those  of  home  and  friendship.  The  field  forget-me-not,  or 
Jfffotoiu  arvaitit,  is  often  assumed  as  the  token-flower ;  but  the  true 
one  is  the  water  forget-me-not,  M'l/owtis  paliutru,  whose  flower  is  rather 
larger  and  more  intensely  blue  than' that  of  its  sister  of  the  fields. 
The  legendary  origin  of  its  name  proves  the  claim  of  the  aquatic  species 
to  be  the  real  blossom  of  remembrance.  A  German  knight  and  his 
lady-love  were  walking  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  when  the  fair  one 
saw  a  beautiful  tuA  of  the  Myotoli*  paluttrit  growing  in  the  water,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  The  knight,  with  due  chivalrous  alacrity, 
plunged  at  once  into  the  river  in  all  his  array,  and  gathered  his  prize, 
but  before  he  could  again  climb  up  the  steep  and  slippery  bank,  he 
was  drawn  by  a  treacherous  eddy  into  a  deep  pool,  and,  encumbered 
as  he  was  with  his  heavy  armor  and  helmet,  finding  he  could  not  save 
himself,  just  as  he  sank  forever,  he  threw  the  flowers  ashore  to  his 
mistress,  and  uttered  with  his  last  breath,  "  Vergim  mein  nicht  1 " — 
forget  me  not ! 

One  of  the  poet  Moore's  friends  thought  it  a  good  satire  on 

philology  to  compare  the  French  miche  and  meehant  with  the  English 


tnVi  and  teickrd.  He  was  perhaps  not  aware  that  mek  and  mektdin 
really  connected  (through  quiek),  though  the  French  words  haie  no 
etymological  relation.  The  great  facilities  for  punning  in  Frencli  in 
owing  not  merely  to  tbe  multitude  of  similar  sounds,  but  also  to  the 
literal  identity  of  many  words  having  no  radical  connection,  ud  thii 
identity  again  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  language  ht;  beeg 
«Au<  up  from  the  Latin,  dissyllables  becoming  monosyllables,  trisrl. 
lables  dissyllables,  and  so  on.  We  have,  however,  many  aimiUr  n. 
amples  in  English,  such  aa  Uagve  a  compact,  from  the  Latin  hf/Bn,  to 
bind,  and  league,  a  measure  of  distance,  not  tram  loeut,  as  t  recot 
writer  on  philology  asserts,  but  from  the  Celtic  Uatfi  {ch  bard),  meu- 
ing  vhiU,  and  probably  cognate  with  the  Greek  Uucoi.  Tbe  Gauk, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  gave  the  name  of  leack  to  the  uUu  ttmu 
which  they  used  to  mark  their  umt  o(  road  measure,  about  a  nule  ud 
a  half. 

In  that  very  amusing  narrative,  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon,"' 

in  which  a  volatile  French  writer  records  tbe  imaginary  eiperieiKa 
and  adventures  of  a  company  of  aeronauts  in  crossing  the  Afriai 
Continent  in  a  balloon,  we  see  the  astounding  ^ect  of  such  a  pbe. 
nomenon  upon  the  ignorant  minds  of  tbe  AMcan  savages.  How 
amazing  and  incomprehensible  to  men's  np-tumed  gaze  such  a  visioB 
must  appear  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  it  is  difficult  to  ipp» 
ciate,  but  occasionally  comes  a  telling  anecdote  forcibly  illustratiiig  it 
A  Southern  correspondent  informs  us  of  a  recent  incident  of  the  kiidu 
follows:  "An  aeronaut  who  had  begtm  experimental  narigation, it 
Lexington,  and  met  with  some  trouble  Irom  adverse  winds,.ooncloded 
to  reach  tbe  earth  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  selected  a  large  Mi 
as  a  suitable  place  for  the  attempt  A  negro  was  guiding  a  plough  after 
the  progress  of  a  mule,  and  paused  in  his  camp-meeting  song  u  he 
heard,  directly  over  his  head,  tbe  voice  of  the  man  in  the  ballooii,  ask- 
ing him  to  make  a  line  fast  to  an  adjacent  stump.  For  once,  a  negro 
turned  pale.  His  eyes  and  open  mouth  were  only  turned  upward  for 
an  instant,  and  then  his  jack-knife  was  ont,  rapidly  cutting  the  mole 
loose  from  the  plow,  there  being  no  leisure  to  unhitch.  In  the  nest 
minute,  the  hatless  negro,  with  one  shoe  left  in  the  furrow,  and  dig^ 
his  heels  into  the  sides  of  the  mule,  was  on  bis  way  from  the  field  to 
the  cross-roads  store,  a  mile  away.  While  the  air-voyager  was  anchor- 
ing his  cloud  of  distended  silk,  as  best  he  could,  the  negro  and  the 
mule  burst  into  the  midst  of  tbe  little  knot  of  idlers,  standing  in  the 
sun  at  the  'store;'  the  excited  African  exclaiming— '  Ob,  matsa! 
massa !  An  angel  hab  come  down  from  beaben,  sartin  sore!  I 
seed  him  myself,  come  right  down  in  the  field,  in  a  blarder  as  big  as  i 
house ! '    The  angel  and  the  bladder  were  soon  visited." 

Customs  and  inventions,  especially  in  the  minor  arts  of  life 

have  a  tendency  to  travel  away  from  their  original  localities,  and  somfr 
times  they  come  back  upon  them  in  odd  ways.  Few  Americana  hare 
visited  Europe  without  being  asked  somewhere  "  if  they  had  in  Amer- 
ica "  some  peculiarly  Yankee  notion — it  might  be  a  steamboat  or  a 
sherry-cobbler.  Thirty  years  ago,  Baltimore  was  specially  famed  for 
its  stuffed  crabs.  With  the  institution  of  clubs  the  dish  came  to  New 
Tork ;  and  now  the  Baltimore  hotels  offer  yon  on  their  bills-of-fare 
crabs  stuffed  New-York  fashion.  Even  witticisms  are  often  thus  ap- 
propriated, and  served  up  again  to  the  real  owners.  The  Bostoniani 
are  specially  unfortunate  in  having  their  own  wares  returned  upon 
them  as  foreign  novelties.  Bamum  fished  an  imitation  mermaid  out 
of  a  collapsed  museum  there,  showed  it  all  roimd  the  country,  an! 
wound  up  with  an  exhibition  at  Boston ;  and  William  Everett  trans- 
planted to  England  a  good  story  about  a  second-hand  pulpit,  and  after- 
ward redelivered  it  to  his  fellow-townsmen  in  his  Lowell  lectures  as  i 
Cantab  joke. 

Some  old  father — we  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  Origen  or 

Gregory  of  Xyssa — believed  in  an  apoeaUuiaa*,  or  general  final  ™" 
habilitation  of  every  thing  and  everybody,  including  Satan  himsdf- 
It  may  or  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state  that,  in  those  tiroes,  there 
was  no  body  corresponding  to  our  present  New- York  Corporatioa 

Mrs.  Stowe,  In  her  new  novel,  "  Oldtown  Folks,"  is  guilty  of 

a  singular  anachronism.     She  makes  one  of  her  characters  quote  the 

couplet 

"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  thou^  we  may  roam. 
Be  It  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home," 

from  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  about  twenty  years  before  Mr.  Howard 
Payne  threw  that  pleasant  sentiment  into  verse.    Mrs.  Stowe  reUeres 
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the  sombreness  and  "humbleness"  of  New-England  homes  by  some 
rerj  pleasant  pictures  of  its  life  around  the  old-fashioned  kitchen- 
fire  ;  and  the  following  bit  of  description  ought  to  be  the  means  of 
banishing  these  recently-inTented  stoves,  and  restoring  the  glow  and  the 
glory  of  the  old-time  hearth-stone :  "  The  great  kitchen-fire  of  New 
England,"  speaks  one  of  the  characters,  "  gives  you  all  the  freshness 
and  simplicity  of  forest-life,  with  a  sense  of  shelter  and  protection. 
It  is  tike  a  camp-fire  in  the  woods,  only  that  you  have  a  house  over 
)'ou,  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep  in  at  hand ;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
draws  out  the  heart  like  it.  People  never  can  talk  to  each  other  as 
they  do  by  these  open  fires.  ...  I  believe  in  the  divine  properties  of 
flame.  It  purifies  the  heart  and  warms  the  affections,  and,  when  peo- 
ple sit  and  look  at  the  coals  together,  they  feel  a  sort  of  glow  of  char- 
ity coming  over  them,  that  they  never  feel  anywhere  else."  Even  now, 
when  roses  are  in  bloom,  and  summer  airs  come  softly  through  the 
open  window,  this  picture  of  the  old-fashioned,  hearty,  generous  wood- 
fire  is  full  of  exhilaration  and  pleasantness. 


pterarj  Itotcs. 


Two  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  English  periodicals,  designed  to 
lower  the  estimate  of  Tennyson.  The  Quartarly  Btview  denies  him 
originality  of  intellect  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  while  an  article 
in  the  Templt  Bar  tells  us  that  Tennyson  is  "  not  a  great  poet,  un- 
questionably not  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  probably,  though  no 
contemporary  can  settle  that,  not  even  at  the  head  of  poets  of  the 
third  rank;  among  whom  he  must  ultimately  take  his  place."  Tenny- 
son, according  to  this  writer,  is  only  a  garden  poet,  and  not,  in  the 
largest  sense,  a  poet  of  Nature  at  all.  He  Is  described  as  having  a 
"dainty  and  delicious  muse,"  and  "  a  Pegasus  with  very  decent  legs, 
small,  elegant  head,  right  well  groomed,  and  an  uncommonly  good  mane 
imd  toil,  but  a  Pegasus  without  wings  .  .  .  Alas,"  says  the  critic,  "  he 
ii  no  eagle ;  he  never  soars !  He  twitters  under  our  roof,  sweeps  and 
skims  around  our  ponds,  is  mnsical  on  the  branches  of  our  trees,  plumes 
himself  on  the  edges  of  onr  fountains,  builds  himself  a  warm  nest  under 
our  gables  and  even  in  our  hearts, '  cheeps,'  to  use  his  own  words,  twen- 
ty million  loves,  feeds  out  of  our  hands,  eyes  us  askance,  struts  along 
our  lawns,  and  flutters  in  and  out  our  flowery  pastures— does  all,  in 
fact,  that  welcome,  semi-domesticated  swallows,  linnets,  and  musical 
bulfinches  do,  but  there  it  ends."  The  London  Spectator,  in  commont- 
"mg  upon  this,  justly  says :  "  It  is,  to  our  mind,  simply  silly  to  say  that, 
because  a  great  poet  does  not  fly,  like  Shelley,  in  the  thin  air  between 
earth  and  heaven ;  or  thimder,  like  Byron,  in  his  passion ;  or  muse,  like 
Wordsworth,  in  his  aoUtory  rapture,  he  is  destitute  of  the  higher  poetic 
inf\3,  nay,  is  even  a  sort  of  effeminate  petit-maitre  in  poetry  ...  Of  all 
poets  that  ever  lived,"  says  the  Sptelator,  "  Tennyson  is  the  greatest  in 
painting  human  moods  with  a  richness  and  subtlety  of  insight  that  a 
hair'B-breadth  of  deviation  would  have  spoiled." 

Mrs.  Stowe's  new  novel  of  "  Oldtown  Folks  "  will  greatly  please  all 
the  wide  range  of  her  readers,  but  will  not  increase  her  reputation.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  a  New-England  town,  and  the  time  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  just  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  As  a 
picture  of  early  New-England  manners,  and  as  a  gallery  of  well-drawn 
characters,  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
But  the  characters,  pictures  of  manners,  incidents,  accessories,  story,  are 
all  familiar  to  readers  of  American  fiction.  The  book  purports  to  be  a 
reflex  only  of  New-England  life  and  character  o^-i  in  this,  no  doubt,  it 
is  eminently  successful.  But  what  was  tnere  m  X<iew-£ngland  charac- 
teristics left  to  be  told  )  Do  we  not  know  the  parson,  the  deacon,  the 
old  maid,  the  village  scold,  the  village  idler  ?  Are  we  not  familiar  with 
the  quaint  philosophy,  the  close  calculation,  the  harsh  theology,  the  bus- 
tling labor,  the  rough  manners,  the  terrible  monotony,  the  severe  so- 
briety, the  stern  integrity,  the  utterly  cheerless  and  unimaginative  life 
of  an  ancient  New-England  village  1  Mrs.  Stowe  tells  us  nothing  new. 
Her  book  has  no  revelations  of  either  manners  or  of  charaoter.  But 
liiithful  portrtutures  of  men  and  women  have  a  zest  and  value,  even  if 
the  tale  has  been  told  many  times.  We  could  have  wished  in  a  novel 
from  Mrs.  Stowe  a  new  field,  if  possible,  or  at  least  fresh  characteriza- 
tion ;  but,  under  her  hands,  the  old  portraits  in  the  gallery  of  American 
fiction  lose  none  of  their  interest. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  differences  between  now  ond  then,  in  the 
way  of  literature,  is  the  change  of  tone  that  marks  English  reviews 
of  American  hooks.  Once,  open  ridicule,  or  the  covert  sneer,  accom- 
panied nearly  every  notice  of  Americon  publications.  This  conversion 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  is  written  in  America  is  now  evident  all 
through  English  critical  literature.  In  several  London  journals,  now 
before  us,  we  find  very  discriminating  and  appreciative  reviews  of  re- 
cent works  by  American  authors.    The  London  Sptdator  calls  Mr.  Bay  - 


ard  Taylor  "  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  sensible  of  travellers,"  and  re- 
grots  that  his  latest  work, "  The  By-ways  of  Europe,"  is,  by  Mr.  Taylor's 
announcement,  to  be  "the  last  of  his  many  delightful  volumes  of 
travel."  The  same  journal  thinks  that  Mr.  Nordhofi^s  collection  of 
stories,  "  Cape  Cod  and  all  Along-shore,"  exhibits  force  and  pleasant- 
ness of  style,  while  there  are  throughout  the  tales  many  capital  little 
touches.  The  London  Seoiew  tells  us  that  Dr.  Bellows,  in  "  The  Old 
World  in  its  New  Face,"  has  "  a  quick  eye,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  ready 
pen,  and  has  really  contrived  to  sec  a  great  deal,  and  to  tell  what  he  has 
seen  with  clearness  and  vivacity." 

Fiction  daily  gains  a  wider  recognition  in  the  domain  of  literature  an 
a  power  and  an  infiuenoe  for  good  or  for  evil.  Almost  all  the  religious 
periodicals  of  England  have  of  late  years  printed  serial  tales,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  rendering  their  issues  thereby  more  attractive  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  have  extended  their  circulation  and  influence.  But  what 
surprises  even  the  English  public  is  the  issue  of  a  novel,  in  two  volumes, 
from  the  Bible  and  Crown  House,  by  the  Messrs.  Bivingtoo,  almost  the 
last  quarter  in  the  world  to  look  for  a  publication  of  the  kind.  Imagine 
the  surprise  of  the  American  public,  if  the  Bible  House  or  the  Tract 
Society  should  announce  a  new  American  novel  I  But  we  recommend 
the  proceeding  of  the  English  Bible  House  to  the  consideration  of  a  re- 
ligious periodical  in  this  city  which  refuses  even  to  advertise  a  magazine 
that  contains  fiction  in  its  columns.  The  title  of  the  English  novel  re- 
ferred to  is  "  Miss  Langley's  Will,"  but  what  the  luture  of  the  story 
is  we  have  not  learned. 

"  The  American  Annual  Cydopsedia,"  for  1868,  is  just  issued  from 
the  press  of  B.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  is  the  eighth  issue  of  this  im- 
portant annual  register,  bringing  down  the  record  of  events  to  the  cloee 
of  the  year  1868.  It  embraces  the  complete  annals  of  military,  civil, 
and  social  affairs  of  every  country  for  the  last  year,  affording  the  most 
thorough  contemporaneous  history  in  the  language.  It  is  a  record  of  »U 
that  has  been  done  in  government,  civil  and  military ;  a  history  of  com- 
merce, science,  discovery,  literature,  finance,  agriculture,  and  mechanical 
industry ;  it  contains  biographies  of  the  distinguished  dead ;  public 
documents ;  statistics ;  it  treats  of  all  countries  and  of  all  interests.  It 
is  a  work  of  reference  for  the  professional  and  business  man,  and  a 
book  important  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  well-informed  in 
the  world's  doings. 

A  curious  book  on  the  relations  prevailing  between  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon and  Prince  Napoleon  during  the  existence  of  the  French  Bepub- 
iic,  fW>m  1848  to  1861,  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Indfpendanct  Beige,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  and  exiled  in  consequence  of  the  coup  d'etat.  It  is  sold  that 
this  volume  proves,  by  the  most  incontestable  testimony,  that  Prince 
Napoleon,  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  various  groups  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  on  the  2d  of  December,  moved,  in  nn  excited 
manner,  that  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  declared  Aor»  la  loi,  and  that,  in 
the  speech  in  which  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  his  motion,  he  in- 
timated very  plainly  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  no  Napoleonic  blood 
whatever  in  his  veins.  The  book  will  be  published  this  summer  in 
Paris  and  Brussels. 

The  success  of  Miss  Phelps's  "  Gates  Ajar"  has  induced  her  to  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  her  stories  under  the  title  of  "  Men,  Women,  and 
Ghosts."  The  interest  excited  by  "  Gates  Ajar"  has  also  prompted 
Mr.  George  Wood  to  reissue  a  book,  published  by  him  some  years  ago, 
called  "  Future  Life ;  or.  Scenes  in  Another  Life,"  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Gates  Wide  Open." 

Borthold  Auerbach  was  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  his  first  novel, 
and  had  to  issue  it  finally  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  still  in  his  pos- 
session the  rather  disdainful  letters  with  which  the  publishers,  to  whom 
he  sent  the  manuscript  of  his  work,  returned  it. 


Z\t  ^usettin. 


KMHJ5  Cockatoo  Is  a  species  of  parrot,  characterized  by  its  strong, 
-L  highly-curved  beak,  and  by  the  power  of  raising  or  depressing  ita 
crest.  In  the  rut  is  represented  the  head  of  a  remarkable  species  of  this 
bird  existing  in  the  Aru  Islands,  which  is  so  curious  in  its  mode  of  get- 
ting a  living  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  our  Museum.  Mr.  Wallace  thus 
describes  it : 

"  It  has  a  rather  small  and  weak  body,  long  weak  legs,  large  wings, 
and  an  enormously  developed  head,  ornamented  with  a  magnificent 
crest,  and  armed  With  a  sharp-pointed  hooked  bill  of  immense  size  and 
strength.  The  plumage  is  entirely  black,  but  has  all  over  it  the  curious 
powdery  white  secretion  characteristic  of  cockatoos.  The  cheeks  are 
bare,  and  of  an  intense  blood-red  color.  Instead  of  the  harsh  scream 
of  the  white  cockatoos,  its  voice  is  a  somewhat  pluntive  whistle.    Th<» 
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tongue  is  a  curious  organ,  being  a  slender  fleshy  cylinder  of  a  deep-red 
color,  terminated  by  a  homy  black  plate,  furrowed  aoroas,  and  some- 
wbat  prehensile.  The  whole  tongue  has  a  considerable  extensile  power. 
It  frequents  the  lower  parts  of  the  forest,  and  is  seen  singly,  or  at  most 
two  or  three  together.  It  flies  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  may  be  killed 
by  a  comparatively  slight  wound.  It  eats  various  fVuits  and  seeds,  but 
seems  more  particularly  attached  to  the  kernel  of  the  kanary-nnt,  which 


Hud  of  Black  Cockatoo. 

grows  on  a  lofly  forest-tree  abundant  in  the  islands  where  this  bird  is 
found ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  gets  at  these  seeds  shows  a  correla- 
tion of  structure  and  habits,  which  would  point  out  the  '  kanaiy '  as  its 
special  food.  The  shell  of  this  nut  is  so  excessively  hard,  that  only  a 
heavy  hammer  will  crack  it;  it  is  somewhat  triangular,  and  the  outside 
is  quite  smooth.  The  manner  in  which  the  bird  opens  these  nuts  is 
very  curious.  Taking  one  endwise  in  its  bill,  and  keeping  it  Arm  by  a 
pressure  of  the  tongue,  it  cuts  a  transverse  notch  by  a  lateral  sawing 
motion  of  the  sharp-edged  lower  mandible.    This  done,  it  takes  hold 


of  the  nut  with  its  foot,  and  biting  off  a  piece  of  leaf,  retains  it  in  tli« 
deep  notch  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  again  seizing  the  nut,  which  » 
prevented  from  slipping  by  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  leaf,  fixes  the  edn 
of  the  lower  mandible  in  the  notch,  and  by  a  powerful  nip  breaks  of  i 
piece  of  the  shelL  Again  taking  the  nut  in  its  claws,  it  inserts  thcTm 
long  and  sharp  point  of  the  bill  and  picks  out  the  kernel,  which  i> 
seized  hold  of,  morsel  by  morsel,  by  the  extensible  tongue.  Tlias  cvm 
detul  of  form  and  structure  in  the  extraordinary  bill  of  this  bird  bccob 
to  have  its  use,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  black  eodatooi 
have  maintained  themselves  in  competition  with  their  more  nmnenm 
and  more  octive  white  allies,  by  their  power  of  existing  on  a  kind  of 
food  which  no  other  bird  is  able  to  extract  ftom  its  strong  shell" 

Wo  often  hear  of  the  ossification  of  the  heart,  and  many  people  t»- 
lieve  that  its  muscular  parts  are  actually  convertible  into  bone  This 
notion  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that,  in  very  rare  cases,  calcareosi  nu. 
ter  is  deposited  in  the  altered  and  diseased  valves  of  aged  persona.  Ba 
this  limy  deposit  is  not  oi^nized  bone. 

Humboldt  says  that,  if  a  person  oould  be  suddouly'transferred  bm 
Siberia  to  Sumatra,  the  change  would  be  so  great  as  to  prodnce  an- 
consciousness. 
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New    Yo rk    Illustrated .— N o .  2 


AROmm    THE    WHARVES. 


BEINO  an  island,  and  a  singularly-sbaped  one  at  that,  Xew  York 
has  the  conreniences  for  a  greater  extent  of  wharfage  than  any 
city  in  the  world,  and  a  stroU  aroftnd  this  water-belt  of  commeroe,  if 
it  may  so  be  termed,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  be  made 
by  •  Tisitorf  and  on  such  a  jonmey  we  now  invite  him. 

K o  Mostly  or  el^ant  structnres,  no  massive  masonry,  will  surprise 
ns  upon  this  tour.  We  shall  find  most  of  the  wharves  very  rotten, 
very  dirty,  very  dilapidated,  but  generally  animated  and  picturesque. 
Indood,  all  the  iibru  of  the  town  seems  to  wash  down  and  settle  on 


this  outer  rim  of  the  city.  Luckily  there  is  a  railroad  belting  the  city, 
and  we  may  ride  or  walk,  as  we  please.  Beginning  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  on  the  North  River  side,  the  first  impression 
created  is  that  of  newness  and  confusion.  We  find  a  few  wharves  jut- 
ting out  into  the  stream,  and  large  enclosed  basins  filled  up  with  dis- 
carded rubbish,  uniting  with  the  mixed  deposits  of  the  sewers,  which 
afford  a  compound  of  odors  that  even  a  citizen  of  Cologne  could  not 
endura  After  these  come  endless  lumber-yards,  biick-yards,  stone- 
yards,  slate-yards,  wood-yards,  oil-yards,  junk-yards,  lime-yards ;  with 
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achooners  and  sloops  unloading  their  bricks,  their  lumber,  their  sand- 
stone, their  blue-stone,  their  yellow-stone,  their  brown-stone,  their 
lime,  their  foul  petroleum,  their  coal,  their  coarse  and  bulky  merchan- 
dise of  many  sorts.  We  pass  through  miles  of  lumber — an  intricate 
city  of  lumber, 
with  innumerable 
little,  narrow 
streets  winding  in 
and  out  among 
the  huge,  toppling 
piles,  with  wretch- 
ed little  shanties 
on  the  outskirts, 
and  blacksmiths' 
shops  and  junk- 
shops,  and  "sa- 
loons," half  a 
story  high  and 
half  a  story  deep, 
and  stables,  and 
mud-heaps,  and 
ash  -  heaps,  and 
refuse-heaps,  and 
what  not  Then 
wecometoexten- 
aive  gas  -  works, 
mountains  of  coal, 
mountains  of  coal- 
dust,  and  myste- 
rious wonders  of 
machinery.  Then 
the  boats  begin  to 
multiply.  There 
are  ice-boats,  dis- 
charging  their 
crystal  luxury, 
hay  -  barges,  a 
striking     feature 

of  the  North  Rirer  wharves,  and  the  oyster-boats.  Water-shops  will 
probably  more  clearly  describe  these,  as  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader  in  oar  illustration.  By  far  the  great  bulk  of  our  oyster-trade  is 
transacted  through  these  floating  sheds,  some  of  whose  proprietors 
have  acbieved  colossal  fortunes.  In  schooners,  sloops,  smacks,  and 
every  description  of  crafl,  the  luscious  bivalves  are  brought  from  the 
great  plantations  of  Prince's  Bay,  Raritan  River,  Shrewsbury,  etc. ; 
and  in  the  proper  season  the  scene  presented  by  the  long  line  of  oys- 
ter-boats is  one  well  worth  seeing. 

If,  as  we 
stroll  along,  we 
go  out  to  the 
extremity  of  a 
pier,  our  atten- 
tion may  be  riv- 
eted for  a  mo- 
ment by  a 
North  River 
flotilla,  toiling 
laboriously  up 
or  down  the 
stream.  This 
consists  of  a 
cluster  of  ca- 
nal-boats, rafta, 
and  other  lum- 
bering crafts, 
with  a  little  tug 
in  the   centre, 

puffing  away  industriously,  and  looking  immeasurably  insignificant  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  huge  vessels  which  it,  never- 
theless, bears  surely  and  steadily  along.  These  steam-tugs  are  built 
entirely  with  a  view  to  strength  and  steam-power,  and  the  work  which 
Bome  of  them  perform  is  surprising. 

We  are  now  among  the  steamboats  and  steamers,  crowding  almost 
every  wharf,  han^g  out  their  mammoth  signs,  flinging  their  gay  ban- 


Wharf  Sum. 


North   River    Flotilla. 


ners  to  the  wind,  and  roaring  at  us  as  we  pass  with  thdr  escapiw 
steam.  As  all  around  New  York  are  water-courses,  the  Bteunbutt 
are  more  numerous  than  we  can  count,  from  the  mammoth  palaces  for 
Albany  or  Boston  to  the  bright  little,  tight  little  craft  for  the  aubniba 

towns.  HereoTB 
the  entnnee  of 
one  broad  ud 
noble  wbirf  it 
find  "BMton"- 
"  Chicago  "dieA 
by  jowl ;  on  OM 
side  the  puEn^ 
restless,  putiii{ 
steamer  ii  tadi 
to  start  with  v» 
offtowudtheht 
ter  place;  on  the 
other  side,  moblt 
chafing  linl  It 
vites  your  dqait- 
lire  for  the  for- 
mer. In  thi 
frightful  cooh- 
sion,itisa*aidet 
whoknowiiliiii 
is  whidi.  Tit 
escaping  itoi, 
the  ringing  beOi, 
tiie  hurrpng  pu- 
sengeis,  the  tit- 
tling  throng  of 
coaches,  comii; 
and  going,  tkt 
swearing  but- 
men,  the  screecb- 
ing  newsboy!,  Ibe 
rush  of  ported, 
the  cries  of  tbt 
fruit-venders — all  make  up  a  scene  that  out-Bedlams  Bedlim, 

We  are  now  fairly  in  the  heart  of  the  great  produce  trade,  vhiel 
monopolizes  West  Street  from  Canal  Street  to  the  Battery,  and  mod 
of  the  intersecting  streets  as  far  back  as  Greenwich  Street  floo, 
meal,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  meats,  poultry,  fish,  cram  the  tall  v* 
houses  and  rude  sheds,  teeming  at  the  water's  edge,  to  their  ftllei 
capacity.  Fruit-famed,  v^etable-renowned  Jersey  pours  four-SWi! 
of  its  products  into  this  lap  of  distributive  commerce ;  the  rircf-hng- 
ging  counties  above  contribute  their  share,  and  car-loads  come  int 

_  dUng   in  &<■ 

the  West  » 
feed  IhB  p«r- 
petuiUThmgi? 
maw  of  the  Bi- 
pire  City.  I** 
conccntrsdn 
of  this  gi«« 
and  stirrii; 
trade  i«tol» 
met  with  •• 
WashingtoD 
Market 

Seoehingu' 
skirting  iW 
Battery,  »•* 
the  wide  b«.'» 
view,  gtaiii* 
at  in  pwsinf 
vessels,  in  •»■ 

chored  ships,  and  crossing  the  roaflng  mouths  of  Broadway  and  ViW- 
hall,  we  turn  the  point  of  the  triangular-shaped  isUnd,  and  emeip 
into  the  East  River.  The  first  thing  that  greets  us  is  a' wide  t»  " 
canal-boats.  Here  the  vast  traffic  of  the  Erie  Canal  centred  "^^ 
canal-boats  come  down  the  North  River,  twenty  or  thirty  toetf"""" 
gether  fraternally,  and  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  looking  like  great  Ho*'"* 
islands.    Flour  and  grain  are  the  main  products ;  and  these  we  &><■ '° 
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the  right  and  left  of  us.  Passing  on,  wo  enter  the  domain  of  the  great 
ships.  It  is  a  forest  of  masts — an  old  simile,  but  strikingly  true. 
Here  are  the  great  merchantmen,  the  ships  that  sail  to  the  Indies,  that 
penetrate  the  China  Sea,  that  foUoir  the  sun  in  its  course.  Here  arc 
the  true  old  salts,  the  Captains  Cuttle  and  Bunsby,  the  ancient  mari- 
ners of  song 
and  sto- 
ry. Press- 
ing our  way 
through  the 
throngs  of 
hurrying 
merchants 
and  brok- 
ers, rolling 
sailors,  and 
prying 
sharpers, 
and  through 
the  rows  of 
fruit  and 
Cheap- Jack 
stands  that 
line  the 
cumbered 
sidewalk  on 
either  side, 
we  pass  the 
handsome 
ferry -house 
at  the  foot 

of  Wall  St.,  Oyster   Eostt. 

and    a   few 

steps  further  bring  us  to  Fulton  Ferry,  with  its  famous  market.  Here 
we  may  see  a  group  of  lively-looking  fishing-smacks,  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  water-slip,  or  dischar^ng  their  finny  treasures  at  the  pier.  Some 
of  them  are  fresh  from  the  fisheries  off  Bamegat,  Long  Branch,  and 
the  Cholera  Banks,  and,  among  the  baskets  filled  with  the  shiners  they 
have  captured  from  the  sea,  one  may  easily  distinguish  the  porgy,  the 
black-fish,  the  sea-bass,  the  blue-fish,  the  Spanish-mackerel  (last,  but 
best),  and  numerous  other  varieties,  which  grace  the  tables  of  our  epi- 
cures, and  contribute  largely  to  appease  the  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
appetites  of 
Xew  York  and 
its  suburbs. 

Passing 
Roosevelt  and 
Catharine 
Street  Ferries, 
we  aooa  after 
reach  the  Dry 
Docks.  Uar- 
vellonsly 
crazy,  rotten, 
twisted,  im- 
sigfatlyobjects 
these  dry 
docks  are. 
Great  ships 
are  lifted  up 
in  them  naked 
and  unseemly, 
while  scores 
of  busy  work- 
men, with  oak- 
um, and  tar, 
and      copper, 

haog  about  their  green,  slimy,  water-eaten  bottoms.  These  docks 
extend  many  squares,  and  then  we  approach  the  ship-yards.  Alas ! 
they  are  empty.  No  more  the  "  clamors  of  clattering  hammers " 
salute  the  ear.  A  few  "gnarled  and  crooked  cedar  knees"  lie 
piled  about,  a  few  timbers  with  idle  urchins  playing  about  them, 
and  this  is  all  we  see  of  the  great  industry  that  once  reared  so 
many  goodly  vessels  "  that  should  laugh  at  all  disaster."    American 


Fishing-Smacks. 


ship-building  has  almost  passed  out  of  existence,  for  various  reasons. 
Hurrying  by  these  extensive  yards,  we  draw  near  the  great  iron- 
founderies. 

The  "  Novelty  Iron-Works "  are  famous,  we  believe,  everywhere. 
Not  only  have  there  been  built  here  the  huge  boilers  and  ponderous 

engines    of 

many    an 
ocean-going 
Bteamer,but 
the    iron 
sides  of  the 
steamers 
themselves 
have    been 
fused,    and 
cast,  and 
shaped,  and 
bolted,  and 
built  on  this 
spot     You 
note  your 
approach  to 
the     works 
by  the  over- 
flow of  su- 
perfluous 
iron-ware. 
Vast,  rusty, 
propped -up 
caverns   of 
iron  con- 
front   you ; 
abandoned 
boilers,  big  enough  for  church-steeples,  encumber  all  the  highways ; 
smaller  fragments  of  iron,  of  manifold  mysterious  shapes,  lie  piled  up 
on  every  curb-ston«.    Then  appear  the  tall  walls,  the  great  chimneys, 
and  all  the  horrible  confusion  of  vast  work-yards  and  work-shops.     All 
about  is  grimy  and  repulsive.     The  mud  is  black  with  coal-dust ;  the 
pools  of  water  dark  and  dismal ;  the  low,  rotten,  wretched  houses  clus- 
tering about,  damp  and  sooty ;  all  the  faces,  and  all  the  walls,  and  all 
the  posts,  and  every  object,  grimy  and  soiled,  while  the  distracting  din 
of  innumerable  hammers,  "  closing  rivets  up,"  unites  in  rendering  the 

whole  scene 
purgatorial.  A 
great  indus- 
try, a  great 
power,  a  great 
source  of 
wealth,  no 
doubt,  is  the 
iron  interest, 
but  the  ma- 
nipulation of 
that  indispen- 
sable metal 
has  abundant 
harsh  and  dis- 
cordant feat- 
ures. Beyond 
the  I  r  o  n- 
Works  are 
more  ship- 
yards, more 
ferries,  more 
vessels,  with 
wharf-build- 
ing, lot-filling, 


dirt-dumping,  and  vast  accumulations  of  city  dirt  and  dUmi. 

AU  along  the  shore  have  been  numerous  vast  bonded-warehouses 
we  have  scarcely  noticed.  The  teas,  cotton,  and  other  merchandise 
piled  in  these  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Our  wharves,  in  their  ac- 
tivity and  bustle,  show  us  to  be  preeminently  a  commercial  city.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  when  a  series  of  noble  stone  docks, 
commensurate  with  our  metropolitan  dignity,  will  surround  the  city. 
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CITY  BALL   AND   NEW   COURT-HOUSE. 


The  view 
our  artist 
gives  of  these 
buildings  is 
fVom  the  cor- 
ner of  Murray 
Street  and 
Broadway, 
where  we 
have  both 
buildings 
Mly  before 
us.  The  City 
Hall  has  so 
long  been  the 
chief  public 
edifice  of  the 
city  as  to  re- 
quire  but 
brief  mention 
in  print.  The 
Court- House, 
however,  now 
in  a  state  of 
hicompletion, 
immediately 
behind,  and 
fronting  on 
Chambers 
Street,  de- 
serves a  more 
extended  no- 
tice. This 
structure  has 

been  in  the  course  of  erection  for  the  past  seven  years  and  a  half.  It 
is  built  of  white  marble,  with  iron  beams  and  supports,  iron  staircases, 
outside  iron  doors,  solid  blaclc-walnut  doors  (on  the  inside),  and  mar- 
ble tiling  on  every  haU-fioor  of  the  building,  laid  upon  iron  beams, 
concreted  over, 

and  bricked  up.  ''^gSfV. 

With  a  basis 
of  concrete, 
Georgia  pine, 
over  yellow- 
pine,  is  used 
for  tibe  flooring 
of  the  apart- 
ments. The 
iron  supports 
and  beams  are 
of  immense 
strength,  some 
of  the  girders 
crossing  the 
rooms  weigh- 
ing over  60,000 
pounds.  The 
pervading  or- 
der of  architec- 
tat«  is  Corin- 
thian,  but, 
although  excel- 
lent, the  build- 
ing cannot  be 
said  to  be 
purely  Corin- 
thian. An  ad- 
ditional depth 
of^  say,  thirty 

feet,  would  have  prevented  a  cramping  of  the  windows  on  the  sides, 
which  now  necessarily  exists,  and  have  added  power  and  comprehen- 
sion to  the  structure  as  an  entirety ;  but  the  general  effect  is  striking. 
The  building  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and 


City  Hall  and  N*w  CouTt-HouM. 


ilftyfeetiidt 
From  the 
bate  -coDxe 
totitetopcf 
the  pedJDat 
the  hei^tis 
ninety -KTo 
feet,  ud  to 
the  top  of  tie 
dome,  not  Id 
etected,  tn 
hundred  md 
twenty-Sfe 
feet  Fm 
the  tidevilk 
to  the  top  of 
the  petSncDt 
metsgrei 
eight  j-tvo 
feet;  to  the 
top  of  & 
dome  tvo 
hundred  ul 
ten  feet, 
WbeD  COB- 
pleted,  the 
biiil(fiiig  viB 
be  snimoimt' 
edb/t  hip 
dome,  glTiij 
a  gencnl » 
sembUoeeli 
the  main  por- 
tion   of  the 


Capitol  at  Washington.  The  dome,  viewed  from  the  rear,  la  gira  v 
our  illustration,  appears  something  heavy  and  cumbrous  for  the  go- 
eral  character  of  the  structure  which  it  crowns ;  but  a  front  view,  &» 
Chambers  Street,  when  the  eye,  in  its  upward  sweep,  takes  in  thebnail 

flight  of  steps, 
the  gnnd  col- 
umns, ud  the 
genenl  robg*' 
ness  of  the 
main  entzucc, 
(Ussiptta  <hi) 
idea,  ud  tt- 
tacho  grw 
and  integritfto 
thewhda 

One  of  *« 
moat  novel 
featnrea  of  the 
dome  wiD  ^ 
the  umP' 
ment  of  *« 
tower,  oo"- 
ing  its  •?»«. 
into  a  SgW- 
honse,  wWA 
from  it"  »■ 
treme  po*" 
and  hel^t<< 
is       MHKWi 

win  furaiil" 
guidance  to 
vessda  »  Iv 
out  at  set  » 


thataffgria"? 

Naw  York  HoapiUI.  ^_  |,,(oOO  » 

the  neighboring  coast.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  the  arehit«e»i  v- 
Edlum,  but,  whether  or  not  it  will  be  carried  out  in  the  eMeoti« 
of  the  design,  Mr.  Tucker,  the  superintendent  of  the  work,  "  '*■ 
able  to  aay.  i 
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NEW  YORK 
HOSPITAL 
Is  an  interestiiig  land- 
mark, shortly  to  be  de- 
molished and  super- 
seded by  new  build- 
ings— ^yet  forming  a 
prominent  feature  be- 
tween Dnane  and 
Worth  Streets,  main- 
ly on  account  of  the 
broad,  green  avenue, 
planted  with  a  double 
row  of  trees,  by  which 
it  is  approached  from 
the  street  The  main 
building  is  of  rough 
gray  stone,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four 
feet  long,  including 
its  two  wings,  and 
fifty  feet  deep.  It 
was  founded  in  1771, 
by  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  who  was  at  that 
time  governor 
of  the  colony, 
and  numerous 
additions  have 
since  been 
made  to  it 


A^.   T.  LIFE 

INS.  co:s 

BUILD- 
ING. 
This  splen- 
did building, 
now  in  course 
of  erection  on 
Broadway,  be- 
tween Leon- 
ard Street  and 
Ca  therine 
Lane,  is  per- 
haps one  of 
the  finest 
structures 
ever  reared  by 
private  enter- 
prise in  this  country. 
Ionic  order  of  architecture ; 
the  Temple  of 
the  Ereotheus 
at  Athens. 
The  chief  en- 
trance will  be 
highly  oma- 
monted,  and 
the  entire  cost 
will  be  about 
one  million 
dollars. 


UNION 
SQUARE. 
This  hand- 
•oma  oval  of 
greenery,  ex- 
tending from 
Fourteenth  to 
Seventeenth 
Street,  may  be 
oonsidered  as 


Naw  York   Life   Insurance    Company's   Building,    comer  of   Broadway  and   Leonard   Street. 


Union   Square 

The  exterior  is  of  pure  white  marble,  in  the  |  a  bronze  equestrian  figure,  placed  upon  a  plain  granite  pedestal 


the  branching  off  from 
Broadway  to  the  res- 
idences and  resorts 
of  the  iUU  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  square  itself^ 
with  a  fine  fountain 
in  the  centre,  and  pro- 
vided with  excellent 
shrubbery  and  trees, 
is  in  itself  a  most  airy 
and  interesUng  spot 
Its  walks  are  daily 
thronged  by  street- 
passengers  desiring 
to  make  a  short  cut 
to  the  continuation 
of  Broadway  at  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  and, 
in  the  early  mornings 
and  evenings,  by  la- 
dies and  gentlemen 
of  the  nei^borhood, 
and  norse-girls,  with 
their  charges  in  hand. 
Among  the 
novelUes  to 
which  the 
attention  of 
the  stranger 
in  the  metrop- 
olis may  be 
d  i  rec  ted, 
should  be 
mentioned 
the  sparrow- 
kin  gd  o  m 
which  has 
been  founded 
and  establish- 
ed in  the 
square.  At 
the  south  end 
of  the  square, 
to  the  right 
of  Broadway, 
is  Brown's 
colossal  stat- 
ue of  Wash- 
ington. It  is 
The 


the  design  having  been  suggested  by 


Andamy  of  Design,  and  Young  Men's  Chriatitn  Astociation  Building,  et  comer  of  Twan^-third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


figure  is  fourteen  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  entire  monument,  including 

the  pedestal, 
twenty-nine 
feet,  high.  The 
statue  is  gen- 
erally and  de- 
servedly ad- 
mired. 


ACADEMT 
OF    DE- 
SIGN, ic. 
The  Na- 
tional    Acad- 
emy of  Design 
is  on  the  north- 
west comer  of 
Fourth  Av- 
enue    and 
Twenty  -  third 
Street   It  has 
a     fivnt    of 
eighty  feet  on 
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Twenty-third  Street,  and  of  ninety-eight  feet  and  nine  inches  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  The  main  entrance  la  on  the  former  front,  level  with  the 
second  story,  and  reached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The  grand  stair- 
case leading  to  the  upper  galleries  is  a  feature  of  the  building.  They 
are  wide,  massive,  and  imposing  in  eSect.  Exhibition  galleries  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  third  story,  which  is  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  ves- 
tibule at  the  main  entrance  has 

an  ornamental    pavement  of  -- —    -.     _;-^:^^_ 

variegated  marbles,  and  the 
floor  of  the  great  hall  is  walnut 
and  maple  in  patterns.  The  de- 
sign of  the  exterior  was  copied 
from  a  famous  palace  in  Venice, 
and,  being  the  only  instance  of 
this  style  of  architecture  in  the 
city,  or,  we  believe,  in  the  coun- 
try, it  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

Directly  opposite  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  is  now 
in  process  of  erection  the  build- 
ing of  the  Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  wliich  must 
prove  highly  ornamental  to  this 
part  of  the  city,  already  so  rich 
in  structural  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  on  Twenty- 
third  Street,  eighty-three  feet 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  at  the  rear.    The 

material  is  New  Jersey  brown-stone,  and  the  yellowish  marble  from 
Ohio,  in  almost  equal  parts,  though,  on  account  of  the  latter  compos- 
ing the  trimming  material,  the  brown-stone  gives  the  building  the  con- 
trolling air.  The  building  will  contain  twenty-five  apartments  in  all, 
including  gymnasiom,  library,  lecture-rooms,  offices,  etc.,  and  will  cost 
about  $800,000. 

BOOTH'S  THEATRE  A  "**  *  S^  ^^  ' 

PIKE'S  OPERA-HOUSE. 
Booth's  New  Theatre,  on 
the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  finest 
design  in  the  city.  It  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  stands  seventy  feet 
high  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
main  cornice,  crowning  which 
is  a  Hansard  roof  of  twenty- 
fonr  feet.  The  theatre  proper 
fronts  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  feet  on  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  so  combined  as  to 
form  an  almost  perfect  whole, 
with  arched  entrances  at  either 
extremity  on  the  side,  for  the 
admission  of  the  public,  and 
on  the  other  for  another  en- 
trance, and  the  use  of  actors 
and  those  employed  in  the 
house.  On  cither  side  of  these 
main  entrances  are  broad  and 

lofty  windows;  and  above  them,  forming 'a  part  of  the  second  story, 
are  niches  for  statues,  surrounded  by  coupled  columns  resting  on  fincly- 
sculpVured  pedestals.  The  central  or  main  niche  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  quaintly-contrived  blank  windows  ;  and  between  the  columns, 
at  the  depths  of  the  recesses,  are  simple  pilasters,  sustaining  the  ellip- 
tic arches,  which  will  serve  to  span  and  top  the  niches,  the  latter  to  be 

occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  creators  and  interpreters  of  the  drama 


Booth's  Thaalre,   ct  corner  of  Twonty-third   Street  and   Sixth   Avenue. 


The   Grand   Opera-House,    at   comer   of   Twenty-third    Street  and    Eighth   Avenue, 


iu  every  age  and  country.  The  finest  Concord  granite,  from  the  ben 
quarries  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  material  used  in  the  entire  iugiit 
as  well  as  in  the  Sixth  Avenue  side.  Taken  from  a  point  embtadnt 
the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street  fagades,  the  glittering  gnuite 
moss,  exquisitely  poised,  adorned  with  rich  and  appropriate  orriu, 
statuary  columns,  pilasters,  and  arches,  and  capped  by  the  sptiniiiw 

French  roof,  fiinged  with  in 
shapely  balustrades,  offen  u 
imposing  and  majestic  aipcct, 
end  forms  one  of  the  udii- 
tectural  jewels  of  the  city. 

Pike's  New  Opera-Home  li 
an  imposing  and  degant  ttuw. 
ture,  occupying  the  bloii  a 
Eighth  Avenue  between  Tio. 
ty-tliird  and  Twentj-fooOi 
Streets,  and  estimated  to  hm 
cost  nearly  half  a  milligii  of 
dollars.  It  fronts  one  hnodicil 
and  thirteen  feet  on  tlie  in- 
nue,  and  ninety-eigbt  feet  <■ 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  ii 
eighty  feet  high,  from  the  hue 
to  the  cornice.  The  main  a> 
trance  to  the  theatre  is  tvatj- 
one  feet  wide,  and  leads  np  i 
passage,  ei^ty  feet  long,  iiu 
a  vestibule  forty-five  bj  »• 
cnty-two  feet.  Thence  the 
visitor  passes  up  the  miiii 
staircase,  twelve  feet  init, 
which  conducts  hun  directlj 
into  the  dress-circle.  The  u- 
terior  of  the  building  is  i  good 
specimen  of  the  Italian  order  of  architecture.  At  the  top,  over  the 
main  entrance,  is  a  statuesque  group  representing  Apollo  and  Etito. 
Below  this  are  medallions  of  Shakespeare  and  Hozart ;  and  on  either 
side  of  the  window  below  are  lai^e  figures  representing  Comedy  iid 
Tragedy.    EroblaKoncd  coats-of-arms  brighten  the  main  entnmoen 

either  side.  The  front  of  tlie 
theatre,  on  Eighth  Avenue,  is 
of  solid  marble,  with  oral- 
mental  cornice ;  and  the  btfr 
rior  is  lighted  by  chindden 
in  a  dome  thirty  feet  ii 
diameter. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CATBS- 
DRAL 
St  Patrick's  Catbednlw 
projected  by  the  late  Aiek- 
bishop  Hughes,  who  laid  die 
comer-atone  in  18B8,  doiinj 
which  and  the  following  jar 
the  foundations  were  liid  sal 
a  portion  of  the  superstmcture 
built,  when  work  was  ttmpo- 
raiily  suspended.  Upon  tbe 
accession  of  Archbishop  Mt- 
Closkey,  however,  a  new  in- 
petus  was  given  to  the  •O'ti 
which  has  been  vigoflwh 
prosecuted  ever  since.  The 
ground  occupied  (extnw 
length,  three  hundred  snd 
thirty-two  feet;  g««l 
breadth,  one  hundred  f^ 
thirty-two  feet,  with  an  extreme  breadth  at  the  transepts  of  ooehia- 
drcd  and  seventy-four  feet)  is  the  most  elevated  on  Fifth  Avenue,  then 
being  a  gradual  descent  both  toward  the  south,  and  towajd  Cent™ 
Park,  on  the  north.  The  site,  indeed,  is  singularly  happy  sn*  *'"*'■ 
natc  for  so  great  and  imposing  a  structure.  Ilie  style  of  the  buMjt 
is  decorated  Gothic — that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  from  the  bo- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth— siid  *■" 
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constitute  a  judicious  mean 
between  the  heaTioess  of 
the  latter  period  and  the 
over-elaboration  of  later 
times.  Judging  from  the 
picture  of  the  building  as 
complete,  it  appears  to  be 
more  nearly  modelled  upon 
the  celebrated  Cathedral 
of  Cologne ;  but  there  are 
also  fine  and  correct  ex- 
amples of  the  same  order 
of  architecture  in  Rheinu 
and  Amiens.  On  Fifth 
Avenue  front  there  will  be 
a  tower  and  spire  on  each 
comer,  each  measuring 
three  hundred  and  twenty- 
dght  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  summit  of  the  cross, 
and  each  thirtj-two  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and 
thence  to  the  point  at 
which  the  form  assumes 
the  octagonal — a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet.  The  towers  maintain 
the  square  form  to  this 
height,  then  rise  in  octag- 
onal lanterns,  fifty-four 
feet  in  height,  and  then 
spring  into  magnificent 
spires  to  a  further  eleva- 
tion of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet.  The 
towers  and  spires  are  to 
be  ornamented  with  but- 
tresses, niches  with  stat- 
ues, and  pinnacles  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  disguise  the 
change  from  the  square  to 
the  octagon.  The  central  gable,  between  the  two  towers,  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifly-six  feet  high.  The  main  entrance  will  be  richly  dec- 
orated, flanked  on  either  side  by  a  large  painted  window,  and  embow- 
ered in  carved 
symbols  of  re- 
Kgion.  It  is 
intended  to 
have  this 
structure  un- 
der roof  with- 
in ten  years. 

PARK  AV- 
ENUE. 
This  av- 
enue arches 
the  tunnel  of 
the  Harlem 
River  Rail- 
road— an  ex- 
c  a  V  a ti  on 
through  the 
solid  granitic 
stratum  be- 
neath— and 
extends  from 
Thirty-fourth 
Street  a  dis- 
tance of  one- 
quarter  of  a 
mile. 

It  is  one  of  the  healthiest,  breemest  portions  of  the  city  proper,  and 
a  most  elegant  and  select  locality.     Little  or  no  inconvenience  is  cipc- 


Roman    Catholic    Cathedral,    on    Fifth    Av«nu«< 


Park  Avenua. 


rienced  from  the  noise  or 
smoke  of  the  trains  of  the 
Harlem  River  and  New 
Haven  Railroads  which  are 
almost  constantly  trun- 
dling beneath  the  broad, 
well-kept  street.  The  noise 
is  almost  entirely  deadened 
by  the  deep  crust  of  rock 
and  earth,  and,  as  the  cars 
arc  drawn  by  horses  to 
nearly  three  blocks  above 
the  upper  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  no  annoyance  is 
created  by  either  the  vapor 
or  the  hissing  of  the  iron 
steeds. 

In  the  centre  of  the 
avenue,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, arc  neatly-railed  oval 
enclosures  of  green  sod, 
with  a  grated  hole  in  the 
centre  of  each.  These 
apertures  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  day- 
light to  the  tunnel  beneath, 
and  their  efficacy  will  have 
been  perceived  by  any  one 
who  has  made  the  subter- 
ranean passage.  Thdr 
general  arrangement,  and 
the  tastefulaess  with  whidi 
they  have  been  disguised, 
as  it  were,  together  with 
the  elegant  surroundings, 
give  the  short,  broad  av- 
enue something  of  the  air 
of  a  London  terrace. 

The  Unitarian  Church 
of  the  Hessiali,  occupying 
a  commanding  site  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  was  only 
completed  a  year  ago — the  dedication  taking  place  in  April,  1868 — and 
exhibits  in  its  completion  many  traits  of  simple  beauty.  The  archi- 
tecture may 
be  best  ex- 
pressed as  the 
Rhenish- 
Gothic  style. 
It  is  built  of 
brick,  with 
gray  sand- 
stone trim- 
mings, cover- 
ing a  space, 
including  the 
chapel,  of  80 
by  146  feet 
The  entrance, 
on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street, 
is  of  light-col- 
ored stone, 
elaborately 
carved,  and  a 
little  gem  as  a 
piece  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  walls  of 
the  interior, 
which  are  of 
plain    plaster 

at  present,  will  be  decorated  and  painted  at  some  future  day ;  and  the 
ceiling  is  of  the  simple  pendent  order.    Including  the  ground,  tha 
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Church  of  the 
Heasiah  was 
erected  at  a  cost 
of  $280,000. 
The  Rev.  Sam'l 
Osgood,  D.  D., 
is  the  pastor. 

Immediately 
adjoining  the 
Church  of  the 
Heaaiah,  and  oc- 
cupying the  av- 
enue block  be- 
tween Thirty- 
fifth  and  Thirty- 
nxth  Streets,  is 
the  larger  and 
more  alaborate 
Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  the 
Covenant.  Its 
dedication  dates 
three  years  prior 
to  that  of  ita 
ndghbor.  It  is 
of  the  Lom- 
bardo-0  o  t  h  i  o 
style  of  archi- 
tecture, and,  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  student  in  tliat  branch  of  art.  It  faces  the  avenue,  and  is  built  of 
rich  gray-atone. 

Theie  two  edifices,  occupying  the  moat  prominent  angle  of  the 
broad,  quiet  street,  with  the  adjacent  rows  of  brown-stone  dwdlinga, 
and  here  and  there  a  anowy  f^ont  of  marble  to  relieve  the  brown 
sobriety,  acrve  to  render  this  little  avenue  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
select  in  the  metropolis.  From  the  northern  extremity,  a  fine  view  is 
also  afforded  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Harlem  River  Railroad,  piercing 
the    deep    granite 

cuts  of  Torkville,  

and  stretching  away 
to  Harlem  Bridge, 
with  a  glimpse  of 
Central  Park  foliage 
and  greenery  to  the 
left. 

CENTRAL 
PAJRK. 

There  are  many 
public  enterprises, 
intended  for  the  ben- 
efit of  thecity,which 
mistaken  calcula- 
tions or  official  cor- 
ruption have  made 
complete  or  com- 
parative failures. 
One,  at  least,  can 
be  presented,  which 
which  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the 
most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations that  were 
ever  entertained  of 
it.  This  notable  ex- 
ception  is  the  Cen- 
tral Park.  We  call  it  "Central"  Park  now;  had  we  done  so  fifteen 
years  ago,  we  should  have  been  looked  upon  as  lunatics.  Allowing 
something  for  the  foresight  of  the  projectors  who  named  it,  there  is 
Bkelihood  that,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  those  who  called 
it  "  Central"  will  be  regarded  as — speaking  mildly — short-sighted  spe- 
culators. But,  regarding  it  as  it  is  now,  it  is  unquestionably  the  moat 
beautiful  park  of  its  age  in  the  world,  and,  even  leaving  the  matter  of 
age  oat  of  the  queation,  it  is  doubtAil  if  any  park  can  be  found  to  sur- 


imss  it  in  fa- 
tores  of  natural 
and  artificial 
beauty.  Tbewl- 
misaion  must  Ix 
made  that  iti 
features  of  ntt- 
ural  beauties 
were  few.  TIkj 
were  mainli 
bowlders  sad 
swamps.  Bit 
engineering  to- 
ence  came  bu 
the  field,  and  the 
results  have 
been  those  that 
the  story  of 
Aladdin  sug- 
gested toos,«r 
that  might  have 
occurred  in  llx 
twinkling  of  • 
brilliant  dream. 
It  may  Indi- 
folly  be  aid 
there  is  no  mot 
beautifal  or  at- 
tractive spot  a 
^^^  earth.  ThePuk 

LTl  •iMi'^^i'sr^Jyc''  has  ontgron 
its  faults  of  juvenescence.  Its  trees  may  not  be  as  noble  in  the  gns- 
deur  of  age  as  those  which  line  the  avenues  that  lead  up  to  the  aDces- 
tral  castles  plentiful  in  Europe ;  the  country  is  not  old  enough  for  that ; 
but  what  wonders  a  few  years  can  accomplish  have  been  accompHdied 
in  and  by  the  Central  Park.  It  haa  trees  that  need  not  l>e  ashamed  to 
show  what  they  can  do  in  the  mi  tegmitu  fagi  line  of  business.     Thr 

shrubberies  are  as 
luxuriant  asanyti 
Sydenham  or  Cbatt- 
worth.  The  lake 
are  more  artistiaDj 
laid  out  and  bor- 
dered tlian  m  sdt 
rival  place  of  the 
kind,  while  the  ar- 
chitectural deoon- 
tiona  are  beytml 
comparison. 

BIOH  BRIDGK. 

The&moosHi^ 
Bridge,  whicb 
crosses  Harlem 
River  at  the  upper 
end  of  &e  islwl, 
and  wliich  in  naEtr 
is  a  viaduct  foroos- 
veying  the  Q>ou» 
water  across  thif 
stream,  spans  tke 
whole  width  of 
the  valley  and  livn'. 
ftt>m  cliff  to  difi^it 
a  point  where  ^ 
latter  is  six  has- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  former  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I'  ^ 
composed  of  eight  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  eighty  feet,  and  the  ^ 
vation  of  the  arches  gives  one  hundred  feet  clear  of  the  river  ftom  thor 
lower  side.  There  are,  besides  these,  a  number  of  arches  rising  fnn 
the  ground,  with  an  average  span  of  forty-five  feet  each.  The  water  i* 
led  over  the  bridge,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  in  immense  iron  pipes,  as  great  in  diameter  as  the  stature  of  a  taO 
man,  and  over  all  is  a  pathway  for  pedestrians. 
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the  groands,  on  which,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  they 
would  set  ont  together,  saying  little.  The  funeral  relieved  them  from 
the  painful  artificiality  of  this  seclusion.  When  they  met  together 
after  it,  it  was  with  faces  in  which  there  was  neither  fear  nor  hope, 
that  the  sons  of  the  dead  man  appeared.  Their  &ther  had  always 
been  Just  to  them  and  kind,  and  they  bad  no  reason  to  expect  that 
he  could  have  been  otherwise  in  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The  persons 
present  were  Mrs.  Renton,  Mrs.  Westbury,  her  children  Mary  and 
Lawrence,  and  the  three  RentOn  boys ;  with  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Fonsonby, 
•and  his  clerk,  and  a  few  old  friends  of  the'  family,  who  had  just 
accompanied  them  from  the  grave.  They  all  took  their  places  with 
a  certain  aspect  of  expectation.  He  might  have  left  a  few  I^acies, 
more  or  less,  but  nobody  could  doubt  what  would  be  the  disposal  of 
his  principal  property.'  The  ladies  sat  together,  a  heap  of  mournful 
crape,  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  whole  company  was  quiet,  and 
languid,  and  trustful.  There  was  neither- excitement  nor  anxiety  in 
any  one's  mind — unless,  indeed,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who 
did  not  look  at  his  ease.  For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  he  did 
notbmg  but  clear  his  throat ;  then  he  had  a  blind  pulled  up,  that  he 
might  have  light  to  read  with ;  then  he  pulled  it  down,  because  of 
a  gleam  of  sun  that  stole  in  and  worried  him.  Bis  task  was  such 
that  he  did  not  like  to  begin  it,  or  to  go  through  it  when  b^an. 
But  with  the  obtuseness  of  people  who  have  not  their  attention  di- 
rected to  a  subject,  nobody  noticed  his  confusion — he  had  a  cold,  no 
doubt,  which  made  him  clear  his  throat — he  was  always  fidgety — they 
were  not  suspicious,  and  found  nothing  out 

"  I  ought  to  explain  first,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  "  I  promised  my 
excellent  friend  and  client — my  late  excellent  client — to  make  a 
little  explanation  before  I  read  what  must  be  a  painful  document,  in 
some  points  of  view.  Mr.  Ben  Renton,  I  believe  your  father  was 
particularly  anxious  that  it  should  be  explamed  for  you.  He  sent  for 
me  suddenly  last  week.  It  was,  alas !  only  on  Friday  morning  that 
I  came  here  by  his  desire.  He  wanted  certain  arrangements  made. 
Boys,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  an  old  friend,  turning  round 
upon  them,  "  I  give  you  my  solemn  word,  had  I  known  bow.  little  time 
he  would  have  lived  to  think  it  over,  or  change  again,  if  necessary,  I 
should  never  have  had  any  hand  in  it — nor  would  he — nor  would  he. 
Had  he  thought  his  time  was  mnning  so  short,  he  would  have  made 
no  change." 

Then  ensued  a  little  movement  among  the  boys,  which  showed 
how  correct  their  father's  opinion  of  all  the  three  had  been.  Frank 
bent  forward  with  a  little  wonder  in  his  face,  poising  in  his  fingers 
a  paper-knife  he  had  picked  up,  and  looked  calmly  on  as  a  spectator;- 
Laurie  only  woke  up  as  it  were  from  another  train  of  thought,  and 
turned  his  eyes  with  a  certain  mild  r^ret  toward  the  lawyer ;  Ben 
alone,  moved  out  of  his  composure,  rose  up  and  faced  the  man,  who 
held,  as  it  seemed,  their  fate  in  his  hands.  "  Whatever  my  father 
plaimed  will  no  donbt  be  satisfactory  to  us,"  he  said  firmly.  "  You 
forget  that  we  are  ignorant  what  change  was  made." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  shook  liis  grizzled  head.  "  It  was  a  great  change 
that  was  made,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  will  not  waste  your  time  with  fur- 
ther explanation.  As  you  say,  what  your  excellent  father  arranged, 
will,  I  hope,  be  satisfactory  to  you  all." 

He  began  to  read  now,  but  to  an  audience  much  more  interested 
than  at  first.  There  was,  of  course,  a  long  technical  preamble,  to 
which  Ben  listened  breathlessly,  his  lips  slightly  moving  with  impa- 
tience, and  a  hot  color  on  his  cheeks,  and  then  the  real  matter  in  ques- 
tion came. 

" '  Having  been  led  much  to  think  in  recent  days  of  the  difference 
between  my  sons'  education  and  my  own,  and  having  in  addition  a 
strong  sense  that  without  energy  no  man  ever  made  any  mark  in 
this  world,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  after  much  reflection,  to  post- 
pone the  distribution  of  my  property  among  my  children  until  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  my  death.  In  thet  mean  time  I  appoint  my  ex- 
ecutors to  receive  all  my  income  and  resources  from  whatever  sources 
— rents,  interest  on  stock,  mortgages,  and  all  other  investments,  as 
afterward  described — and  to  hold  them  in  trust,  accumulating  at  inter- 
est, until  the  seventh  anniversary  of  my  death,  when  my  first  wiU  and 
testament,  which  I  have  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  shall 
be  read,  and  my  property  distributed  according  to  the  stipulations 
therein  contained. 

" '  It  is  also  my  desire,  and  I  hereby  request  my  said  executors  to 
pay  to  my  sons  respectively  a  yearly  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
I  do  this  with  the  object  of  afiiording  to  my  boys  the  opportunity  of 


working  their  own  way,  and  developing  their  own  characters  in  a 
struggle  with  the  world,  such  as  every  one  of  their  kindred,  from  the 
earliest  time,  has  had  to  do,  and  has  done,  with  a  success  of  which 
their  own  present  position  is  a  proof.  If  they  shrink  from  the  trial  I 
put  upon  them,  they  will  be  the  first  of  their  name  who  have  ever  done 
so.  As  to  the  final  distribution  of  the  property,  in  order  that  no  un- 
timely revelation  may  be  made,  I  request  my  executors  to  retain  my 
will  in  their  possession  unopened  until  the  day  I  have  mentioned — the 
seventh  anniversary  of  my  decease.' " 

Up  to  this  moment  all  the  audience  had  listened  breathless,  with  a 
mixture  of  wonder,  dismay,  and  alarm,  to  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment. It  is  a  mild  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  it  took  them  by 
surprise.  The  boys  themselves  rose  up  one  after  the  other  to  hear  the 
shock  which  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  heard  it  like  men, 
holding  their  breath,  and  clinching  their  hands  to  give  no  outward 
expression.  Ben  was  the  foremost  of  the  three,  and  it  was  with  him 
that  the  struggle  was  hardest  His  pride  was  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  it  was  strong  within  him.  He  was  wounded  too  in  his  love  and 
respect  for  his  father,  of  whose  justice  and  goodness  he  had  never  for 
a  moment  till  now  entertained  a  doubt.  And  then  he  was  ruined^-so 
he  thought.  For  the  first  moment  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow.  Seven 
years !  Half  a  man's  life — ^balf  of  the  brightest  part  of  his  life — the 
flower  and  cream  of  his  existence.  By  this  time  dreams  had  b^un  to 
steal  into  his  heart  unawares— dreams  half  inarticulate  of  the  life 
which  his  father's  heir,  the  reigning  Benton  of  Renton,  would  natural- 
ly lead,  tmged  with  all  tender  regrets,  and  loyal  to  all  memories,  but 
still  bis  own  life,  master  of  himself  and  his  lands,  and  the  position  his 
forefathers  had  made  for  him.  It  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
unaware  that  few  young  men  in  England  would  be  better  endowed,  or 
have  a  better  start  in  the  world  than  he.  Every  thing  was  open  to 
him — a  political  career,  if  he  chose,  the  power  of  wealth,  the  thrill  of 
independence,  and  all  the  hopes  of  happiness  which  move  a  young 
man.  Even  while  these  visions  formed  in  his  mind,  they  were  struck 
by  this  sharp  stroke  of  reality,  and  faded  away.  He  grew  pale ;  the 
muscles  tightened  round  his  mouth ;  a  heavy  damp  came  on  his  fore- 
head. At  one  time  the  room  reeled  round  with  him — a  mist  of  pale, 
eager  faces,  through  which  that  monotonous  voice  rose.  He  was  the 
foremost,  and  he  did  not  see  his  brothers.  He  did  not  even  think  of 
them,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  blow  was  hardest  to  him,  and  he 
thought  of  himself. 

Wbeit,  however,  the  reading  reached  the  point  at  which  we  have 
stopped,  Mrs.  Westbury,  forgetting  herself,  rose  up  and  rushed  to  the 
boys,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sobs.  "  Forgive  me ! "  she  cried,  wildly. 
"  Oh,  boys,  forgive  me !     I  will  never  more  forgive  myself!  " 

At  this  interruption  Mr.  Ponsonby  stopped,  and  all  the  spectators 
turned  round  surprised.  Then  nature  appeared  in  the  three  young 
men.  Ben  made  her  a  little  imperative  gesture  with  his  hand.  "  Aunt 
Lydia,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he  said ;  "  don't  interrupt  us. 
We  must  not  detain  our  friends."  Laurie,  for  his  part,  took  her  hand, 
and  drew  it  through  his  arm.  "  We  can  have  nothing  to  forgive  you," 
he  said,  compassionately  supporting  her,  having  more  insight  than  the 
rest  Frank,  glad  for  his  boyish  part  to  be  relieved  from  this  tension 
of  interest  by  any  incident,  went  and  fetched  her  a  chair.  "  Hush," 
he  said,  as  the  sound  of  her  sobbing  died  into  a  half-terrified  stillness. 
And  thus  they  heard  it  out  to  the  end. 

The  interruption  did  them  all  good.  It  dispersed  the  haze  of  be- 
wilderment that  had  gathered  round  the  young  men.  The  dust  of  the 
ruins  falling  round  them  might  have  blinded  them  but  for  this  sudden 
call  back  to  themselves.  When  all  was  over,  Ben  had  so  far  re- 
covered himself  as  to  speak,  though  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth. 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  all  for  joining  us  to-day,"  he  said ; 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  mother,  and  indeed  all  of  us.  She  is 
never  very  strong.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  get  back 
to  town." 

"  But,  Ben,  my  dear  fellow,  said  one  of  the  party,  steppmg  forward 
and  grasping  his  hand,  "  stop  a  litUe.  It  is  not  any  want  of  respect 
to  your  excellent  father,  but  it  must  have  been  disease,  you  know. 
Such  things  happen  every  day.  You  will  not  accept  this  extraordinary 
rigmarole.    He  must  have  been  out  of  his  mind ! " 

"  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  my  father's  will ;  thanks,"  said  Ben, 
proudly,  though  with  a  quiver  of  his  lip,  and  he  looked  round  for  the 
first  tune  at  his  brothers.  "  Quite  satisfied,"  said  Laurie,  once  more, 
with  that  look  of  compassion  which  seemed  uncalled  for  at  the  mo- 
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ment,  when  he  himself  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  to  be  compas- 
sionated. "  Quite  satisfied,"  echoed  Frank,  steadily,  with  wonder  in 
his  eyes.    Then  Mr.  Fonsonby  interposed. 

"  Mr.  Renton  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind  when  he  executed  this 
docnment,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  with  Iiim  nearly  all  day,  and  went  through 
a  great  d^  of  business.  I  never  saw  him  more  clear  and  btuiness- 
like.    On  that  point  notlung  can  be  sidd." 

"  Nothing  must  be  uiA  on  any  point,"  said  Ben,  quickly.  "  My 
brothers  and  myself  are  satisfied.  My  father  had  a  perfect  right — I 
would  rather  not  enter  into  the  subject.  We  are  much  obliged  to  our 
friends  all  the  same." 

And  thus  all  remark  was  peremptorily  out  short  The  neighbors 
dispersed,  carrying  all  over  the  country  the  news  of  poor  Benton's  ex- 
traordinary will ;  of  how  he  must  have  lost  his  head ;  and  that  Ben 
and  the  oUier  boys  were  Quixotic  enough  not  to  dispute  it.  It  was 
monomania,  people  said ;  and  ererybody  knew  that  monomaniacs  were 
sound  on  all  points  but  one.  Before  nightfall  there  had  arisen  a  body 
of  eridence  to  proTe  that  Mr.  Renton  had  long  been  mad  on  this  sub- 
ject One  man  remembered  something  he  had  said  on  one  occasion, 
and  another  man  on  a  second.  He  had  been  mad  about  his  famOy; 
and  the  boys  must  be  mad,  too,  to  bear  it  These  reports,  however, 
did  not  broik  the  stillness  which  had  fallen  on  the  manor — a  stillness 
almost  more  blank  than  that  of  death.  The  sobs  of  two  women,  one 
weeping  faintly  over  her  boys'  disappointment,  the  other  wildly  in  self- 
reproach,  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  calm  of  the  house. 
The  boys  themselves  were  stunned,  and  for  that  day,  at  least,  had  not 
the  heart  to  say  a  word. 

[*0    BB    OOXTIXCBD.] 


BELLA'S  DEFEAT. 

""DELLA!" 

-D    "Well,  aunt »» 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,  my  love— yon  are  attracting  too  much  atten- 
tion." 

Bella  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Dear  me,  is  that  all  ?  I  suppose  yon  mean  that  crew  of  donkeys 
over  there  t    Beally,  I  don't  mind  them." 

The  donkeys  referred  to  were  a  number  of  flashily-dressed  men, 
with  dyed  mustaches— creatures  always  to  l>e  found  at  watering- 
places,  and  especially  at  Gape  May.  They  were  ogling  Miss  Bella  in  a 
&ee-and-easy  sort  of  way,  but  the  young  lady — a  thorough  represent- 
ative of  the  light-hearted  "  giri  of  the  period  " — was  not  in  tiie  least 
annoyed. 

"  Drive  on  a  little  farther,  John,"  said  Bella's  aunt,  and  the  car- 
riage moved  np  the  beach,  which  was  vivified  with  bathers,  prome- 
naders,  and  carnages — all  under  a  blue  sky  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine. 

Bella  Temon,  an  heiress  and  an  orphan,  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt.  Miss  Mortimer,  had  come  down  to  Cape  May  to  pass  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  summer,  previous  to  visiting  Long  Branch.  Bella  had 
been  "out"  three  seasons — ^had  gone  through  the  yearly  programme 
of  parties — the  opeias,  etc. — ^had  jilted  half  a  dozen  lovers,  and  was 
in  that  state  of  supreme  independence  and  self-possession  which  so 
astonishes  foreigners,  and  leads  them  to  form  very  peculiar  notions 
of  American  women.  Bella  was  charming,  and  knew  it;  she  was 
wealthy,  and  never  forgot  it ;  she  had  every  thing  which,  according  to 
the  world's  idea,  makes  a  woman  perfectly  happy.  Yet,  she  was  not 
hq>py.  After  rattiing  through  a  whole  day  and  evening  of  gayety, 
she  would  lie  awake  and  sometimes  weep  a  little,  and  fed  extremely 
lonely.  Her  thoughts  would  revert  to  her  half-dozen  rejected  suitors, 
for  when  a  woman  has  nothing  better  to  do,  she  Mtnfa.  Bella  firmly 
believed  that  she  had  been  shamefully  treated  by  these  lovers ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  case  was,  (A<  was  the  one  who  had  changed.  "  Oli,  shall 
I  never  meet  one  who  will  love  me  faithfully  ?  "  whimpered  Bella. 
Tea,  ma  diire,  there  are  plenty  of  true,  brave  hearts,  who  love  sincere- 
ly, but  they  are  not  to  be  foimd  in  your  "  set,"  Bella,  which  is  com- 
posed of  young  men  who  dispense  everlasting  small-talk,  and  who 
never  suffer  from  enlargement  of  the  heart 

Bella  foimd  the  world  of  fashion  pleasant,  because  it  flattered 
her.  Under  the  care  of  her  aunt.  Miss  Mortimer,  she  was  likely  to 
become  utterly  Uatie  and  worldly.  She  flirted  outrageously,  and 
seemed  to  take  deli(^t  in  making  "  the  fellows  "  miserable.    In  short, 


Bella  was  spoiled.  Heraunt  was  a  foolish,  good-hearted  woman,  eaoly 
flattered,  whose  care  of  her  niece  was  any  thing  but  benefidaL  TIm 
two  went  fluttering  like  butterflies  through  the  excitement  of  the 
seasons,  quite  indiSierent  as  to  the  remarks  thdr  indqioidemee 
caused.  Bella  was  considered  by  staid  inntnni«a  wild,  but  her 
position  in  society  was  assured,  and  she  was  simply  'called  H««tirng 
and  eccentric.  Bong  always  surrounded  by  the  &shionable  yoang 
men,  she  was  so  unpopular  among  the  j^ris  that  she  had  not  even  one 
female  Mend.  This,  however,  did  not  distress  Bella,  who  found  gen- 
tlemen's society  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  ladies.  So  the  sonuner  • 
days  at  C^te  May  passed ;  and  Bella  and  her  aont,  between  the  bathing 
hour  and  the  hop,  found  enoo^  to  dispel  any  unnecessary  amount 
of  ennui. 

It  was  during  the  bathing-hour  that  Bella,  leaning  lazily  baek  ia 
the  carriage,  assured  her  aunt  that  she  did  not  mind  bong  looked  at 
Miss  Mortimer,  however,  seeing  the  aodal  *tatu»  of  the  males  in  qoes- 
tion,  thou^t  it  best  to  witiidraw  her  l>eautiful  mece  fhnn  their  oool 
inspection.    Bella  laughed  heartily  as  the  carriage  moved  on. 

"  Dear  me,  aunt,"  she  said,  "  how  timid  we  are  getting !  I  thought 
we  liked  to  be  admired.     I  am  sure  they  were  looking  at  you." 

"Bella,  how  can  you  talk  so?" 

Bella  yawned. 

"  I  wish  I  could  talk  sensibly,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  afler  a  mo- 
ment   "  I  wish  I  knew  one  sensible  man." 

"  There  is  Mr.  Grandville." 

"  Mr.  OrandviUe !  An  idiot  abnost ! " 

"  Or  Mr.  Avery." 

"  Worse  still.    They  say  he  poisoned  his  wife." 

"  BeUa,  don't  repeat  that  dreadful  scandal ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  aunt ;  it  was  you  who  told  me  all  about  it  CMi, 
dear,  I  feel  stupid  this  morning!  Oh,  the  hop  last  ni^I  That 
littie  goose,  Martin,  wanted  me  to  promenade  on  the  piazza  with  him, 
and  actually  attempted  to  propose;  I  believe  I  went  almost  to  sleep 
while  he  was  trying  to  do  so.  Oh,  aunt,  look  at  that  big  man  flopping 
around  in  the  water  like  a  porpoise.  Here  comes  that  stupid  Mr. 
Orandville. — How  do  you  do.  Lovely  day,  isn't  it  f  Why  aint  yon  in 
bathing  t  I  wan't  to  see  you  swim. — ^Auntie,  do  coax  Mr.  Grandville 
to  go  in  bathing,  won't  you  ? — ^Are  you  afiraid  of  taking  cold,  Mr. 
Orandville  ?  Too  much  trouble  F  A  wave  might  carry  you  out  too 
far  ?  So  it  might  Must  go  f  6ood-by  I — ^Auntie,  there  goes  your 
sensible  man.    I  wish  you  joy  of  him." 

Miss  Mortimer  was  too  well  accustomed  to  these  tirades  to  make 
any  remark;  and  Bella,  after  yawning  agdn,  continued  patheti- 
oaUy: 

"  Annt  Mary,  I  shall  die  yonng— I  know  I  shall." 

"What  nonsense  I" 

"  Tou  may  call  it  nonsense,  but  it's  the  truth.  Ho^-ho  I  There,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  gloomy  any  more.  Here  come  your  admirers, 
auntie ;  what  lovely  dyed  mustaches  they  have  I  I  wonder  if  I  ooold 
gamble  f  " 

Oh,  Bella,  Bella  1  A  girl  of  twenty,  yet  knowing  so  much  1  Where 
was  that  childlike  innocence  which  is  the  most  beantiAil  trait  in  the 
character  of  a  young  giri  ? 

"  Auntie,  did  you  ever  gamble  ?  No  ?  It  seems  to  me  I  should 
like  to  learn.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  have  one  of  those  creatures  to 
teach  me  how  f  I  can't  exist  unless  I  have  some  excitement  all  tte 
time,  and  this  place  is  so  stoopid  I " 

"  Bella,"  said  Miss  Mortimer,  in  languid  astonishment,  "  iriut  aik 
yon  to-day  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.    Fve  got  tiie  blues.    There,  look  at  that ! " 

This  remark  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  flight  into  the  sorf  of  a 
fan  which  BeUa  had  been  energetically  swinging  around.  A  young  man 
who  was  sauntering  past,  made  a  dash  into  the  retreating  wave  which 
was  carrying  off  the  fan,  and  succeeded  in  wetting  his  feet,  but  recov- 
ered the  article.  He  wiped  it  carefully  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
handed  it  to  Bella,  who,  finding  him  unusually  handsome,  smiled  gra- 
ciously. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  It  wasn't  worth  the  trouble.  I  am  so 
soriy  you  got  your  feet  wet  1  I  wish  I  had  a  pair  of  shoes  to  lend 
you." 

The  yonng  man  looked  slightiy  surprised  at  the  fiuniliarity  with 
which  she  addressed  him,  bowed,  and  passed  on,  followed  by  what 
Bella  intended  should  be  another  gracious  smile,  but  which  faded 
suddenly  when  she  saw  that  she  had  made  no  impression  upon  him. 
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She  lay  back  ia  tbe  carriage  and  pouted,  aoaroely  heeding  Uiia  Mor- 
tuner's  remark  about  improper  famOiarity  with  people  she  did  not 
know.  For  once  in  a  long  time,  Bella's  vanity  was  hurt  She  was 
accustomed  to  have  men  regard  her  with  frank  admiration,  and 
when  a  new-comer  failed  to  do  so,  she  immediately  felt  slighted. 
"  I  think  it  is  time  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,"  she  said,  briefly. 
"  It's  too  soon,  Bella." 

"  No  matter  if  it  is.  Take  us  back  to  the  hotel,  John." 
Bella's  will  was  law,  and  tbe  carriage  moTed.  As  it  did  so,  the 
young  man  who  picked  up  the  fan  passed  again,  withont  even  as  mach 
as  a  glance  toward  the  carriage,  although  Bella  burst  into  one  of 
those  lau^is  which  young  ladies  indulge  in  when  they  wish  to  attract 
attention,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  unconscious  of  any  one  but 
the  other  young  lady  to  whom  they  are  talking.  Finding  the  young 
man  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  her,  Bella  became  sulky,  while  Miss 
Mortimer,  who  understood  erery  thing  that  was  going  on,  thooght: 
"  She  is  getting  worse  every  day.  She  must  be  married  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  piazza  of  the  hotel  was  deserted ;  so  Bella  went  up  to  her 
room,  put  on  a  walldng-coetnme,  and  appeared  before  her  astonished 
aunt  in  the  parlor. 

*'  Bdla,"  she  exclaimed,  "  where  are  you  going  f  " 
"  Out  for  a  tramp.    Don't  send  those  boobies  after  me,  or  Fll 
nerer  foigive  yon." 

"  But,  you  are  not  going  alone  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?    There,  don't  look  so  gmmpy.    I'll  be  back  soon." 
Miss  Mortimer  sank  back,  resignedly. 
"  "Very  well,"  she  said,  "  but  I  must  say — " 
" Don't  say  any  thmg.    Oood-byl    To  the  beach!" 
And  oiT  she  went,  aToiding  the  crowd,  and  sauntering  on  very 
much  like  a  cat  in  search  of  a  mouse.    She  was  angry,  very  angry. 
She  had  met  a  man  who  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  her,  and  she 
was  consequently  on  tbe  war-path — determined  to  make  him  ac- 
knowledge her  power !    That  was  settled,  and  now  moreAoiu  / 

On  she  went  in  the  direction  she  had  noticed  he  took,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  seen.  The  beach  was  becoming  lonely,  and  any  thing  but 
attractive  to  a  fashionable  young  lady.  Bella  looked  around  in  dis- 
may. She  had  gone  farther  than  she  intended.  At  the  same  time, 
she  uttered  a  little  scream  as  a  fiddler-crab  came  scrambling  over  the 
sand,  and  she  made  a  quick,  violent  movonent  to  avoid  the  creature, 
and  feU.  A  sharp  pain  shot  through  her  foot,  she  attempted  to  rise, 
bat  sank  back  with  a  moan.    She  had  spnuned  her  ankle; 

**  rve  done  it  now  I "  she  sud,  coolly.  "  I  should  like  to  Imow  how 
I  am  to  get  back  to  the  hotel" 

She  managed  to  limp  to  a  dry  bank  of  sand,  and  looked  around 
courageously,  for  Bella  was  no  girl  of  milk-and-water  temperament 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  dreary  stretch  of  sand.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  roar  of  the  surf,  which  broke  into  foam  and 
crept  to  her  feet 

Bdla  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock.  "  I  shan't 
be  able  to  dress  for  dinner  to-day,  that's  sure,"  she  thought,  "and 
poor  Aunt  Mary  will  think  I  have  been  drowned,  or  something  equally 
awfU." 

9ie  made  another  effort  to  walk,  but  the  pain  was  so  intense  that 
die  felt  &int  "  A  stimulant  would  come  in  pretty  well  now,"  thon^t 
Bella,  and  agidn  she  looked  around — this  time  more  anxiously.  Her 
eyes  brightened,  she  beheld  a  figure  looming  up  in  the  distance.  It 
was  a  man  I  Bella  waved  her  handkerchief;  he  saw  the  signal,  quick- 
ened his  steps,  and  was  soon  by  her  side. 
"  Are  yon  hurt?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Tee,  my  foot — spnuned— can't  move,"  gasped  Bella,  the  pain  be- 
coming more  intense,  and  she  looked  up. 

The  young  man  who  had  rescued  her  fiui  from  the  surf  stood  be- 
fore her. 

The  recognition  was  mutual,  but  did  not  seem  to  please  him,  for 
he  drew  back  sUghtiy,  and  hesitated. 

"  Why  does  he  dislike  me  ?  "  thought  Bella,  and  she  immediately 
set  about  to  conquer  his  aversion  by  that  useful  and  effective  resort — 
tears. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  t "  she  sobbed ;  "  I  cannot  war— 
w»— walk." 

"  I  will  go  for  assistance,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  made  a  movement 
to  decamp,  but  Bella  caught  him  by  the  coat 

"  No,  no,"  she  moaned,  "  yon  mosn't  leave  me,  I  shall  faint ; "  and, 


firmly  resolved  the  young  man  thmttd  support  her,  she  sank  back  on 
the  sand.  Of  course,  what  could  he  do  but  raise  her,  and  let  her  head 
lean  on  his  shoulder,  which  very  improper  proceeding  seemed  to 
charm  Bella  so  much  that  she  revived  slowly.  When  she  did,  she 
fixed  her  beautiAd  eyes  upon  him,  and,  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he 
was  extremely  handsome,  she  murmured : 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you." 

"  Pray,  don't  mention  it,"  be  replied,  with  h^htened  color,  feeling 
any  thing  but  comfortable.    "  But,  yon  must  not  renuun  here." 

"No,  of  coarse  not  But,  what  can  I  do?  It  is  impossible  to 
walk,  Mr. — Mr. — what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Morris,  George  Morris.  There  is  a  cottage  only  a  short  distance 
oS,  where  I  board,  and,  if  you  will  permit,  I  will — " 

"  Will  what?" 

"  I  will — carry  you  there." 
'   He  lowered  his  eyes  and  blushed.    Bella  regarded  him  curiously. 

"  What  a  modest  creature  it  is  I "  she  thought,  remembering  the 
time  when  a  certain  Adolphus  had  carried  her  itom  the  sleigh  over  the 
snow  to  the  house — or — but  BdIa  thought  no  farther. 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,  "Mr.  Morris,"  she  said,  tranquilly,  "  and  I 
suppose  we  had  better  adopt  your  plan,  only  please  pick  me  up 
gentiy." 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  modest  man  when  about  to  carry  a 
strange  young  lady  in  broad  daylight  George  was  one  of  the  most 
noble-hearted  fellows  that  ever  lived,  but  timid  before  women,  so  that, 
althon^  he  raised  her  in  his  strong  arms  as  if  she  were  a  child,  his 
knees  felt  extremely  weak,  as  he  moved  in  the  direction  he  had  men- 
tioned. 

"  Am  I  very  heavy  ?  "  asked  Bella,  confidentially  and  sweetly. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  am  so  gUd.  Oh,  how  my  ankle  hurts !  What  would  I  have 
done  if  yon  had  not  come?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  serve  yoo,"  he  answered,  striding  mi,  but 
Bella  felt  that  the  words  were  uttered  coldly,  and  it  set  her  to  think- 
ing, so  that  she  did  not  look  up  until  they  had  reached  the  cot- 
tage. 

"  Here  is  a  patient  for  yon,  Mrs.  Brown,"  called  George,  entering 
the  house,  and  depositing  his  burden  in  an  arm-ch^.  "  I  will  go  for 
the  doctor,"  and  off  he  went,  before  Bella  could  thank  him.  A  jolly 
old  lady  bustled  in,  and  soon  made  her  patient  as  comfortable  as  she 
could,  and  then  Bella  commenced  a  series  of  questions  about  George. 
Who  was  he  ?  Mrs.  Brown  overflowed  in  laudation.  He  was  such  a 
noble  young  man,  a  clerk  in  a  Philadelphia  bu^ess  house,  quite 
poor,  and  very  proud.  "Indeed!"  thoof^t  Bella.  Mrs.  Brown  en- 
deavored to  explain  that  Mr.  Morris  had  no  mean  pride,  that  he  was 
always  doing  kind  actions,  that  he  had  helped  her  when  in  trouble, 
and  had — 

"  That  will  do,"  interrupted  Bella,  beginning  to  tire  of  bearing  such 
pr^se  bestowed  upon  the  young  man  who  had  treated  her  so  cava- 
lierly, and  she  fell  to  musing,  until  she  heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage 
at  the  door,  and  Miss  Mortimer  in  an  hysterical  state  entered  the 
room,  acc<mipanied  by  the  doctor. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  auntie,  don't  ask  any  questions  or  scold  me 
now ! "  cried  Bella,  impatiently. — "  Good-morning,  doctor.  Tou  will 
have  to  carry  me  to  the  carriage. — Good-by,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  many, 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  the  old  lady,  and  spoke  loudly,  hoping 
Mr.  Morris  might  be  within  hearing,  and  was  tiien  lifted  into  the  car- 
riage, which  was  about  to  move,  when  Bella  suddenly  asked : 

"Where is  Mr.  Morris?" 

The  doctor  explained  that  he  had  not  returned  with  them. 

Bella  said,  "  Ah ! "  then  added  dryly,  "  Drive  on,  John,"  and  the 
carriage  rolled  away. 

Bella's  sprain  was  not  serious,  and  kept  her  in  her  room  for  a 
couple  of  days  only,  after  which  she  appeared  in  a  basket-chair  on 
the  piasza,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  invalid.  During  the  hours  she 
had  passed  in  her  room,  she  had  thought  deeply,  and  flnally  reached 
a  climax  by  opening  a  diary  in  which  were  to  be  entered  Bella's  se- 
cret thoughts  about  men  and  things.    The    following   are    speci- 


Jidy  20. — Some  men  seem  to  take  delight  in  behig  as  disagree- 
able as  they  can.  For  my  part,  I  don't  care  how  they  act,  but  I  must 
say  that  tome  of  them  are  very  rude.    That  disagreeable  creature, 
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called  George  Morris,  who  carried  me  to  Krs.  Brown's  cottage — ^but, 
pehaw  I  wh7  should  I  think  about  the  occurrence  ? 

July  21. — ^The  more  I  thinli  about  Mr.  Morris's  rude  conduct,  the 
more  I  am  displeased  with  it.  Common  politeness  required  that  I 
should  thank  him,  yet  the  spiteful  animal  kept  out  of  my  sight. 

Jvly  22. — George  Morris  [here  the  name  was  scratched  out  and 
the  diary  continued],  I  overheard  Mrs.  Eversleigh  say  the  other  even- 
ing that "  I  was  the  wildest  girl  she  had  ever  met"  I  wonder — [what 
followed  was  erased]. 

"Aontie,"  Bdla  said  to  Miss  Mortimer,  several  days  afterward,  "  I 
think  I  will  take  a  little  walk— <ii>n<,  I  mean."  This  was  added  with 
emphasis. 

"  Bella,  my  dear,  pray  don't  I  Tour  ankle—" 

"  It  is  strong  enough  now." 

"  But  you  may — " 

"  FaU  f    No— I  shall  not  faU  again." 

This  was  said  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness. 

"  Bella,  how  changed  you  are  becoming  1 " 

"Ami,  aunt?" 

"  Yes,  you  are  more  quiet,  and,  I  must  say,  I  like  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  to  make  your  reformation  complete,  I  shall  look 
you  up  a  husband." 

"  Reformation  ?    Have  I  been  so  wild  as  that  1 " 

"  Well,  y-e-s.    There,  now,  yon  are  angry." 

"  Oh,  no.    Have  I  done  any  thing  a  young  lady  should  not  do  ?  " 

"  N-o— that  is,  not  yet — but  you  are  so — so—" 

"  So  bold,  I  suppose." 

"  I  don't  like  to  call  it  by  that  name,  Bella,  but  I  think  it  amounts 
to  that.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  about  it,  dear,  but  you  did  not  seem  to 
listen  or  like  it — until —  You  see,  the  men  are  afraid  of  girls  who 
can  stare  them  out  of  countenance,  and  who  seem  to  lack  that  vir- 
tue which  is  a  girl's  best  attraction — ^modesty.  You  are  not  angry 
now,  Bella,  ibr  your  eyes,  like  mine,  are  filled  with  tears.  My  dear, 
I  promised  your  &ther  I  would  be  your  guide,  your  loving  friend,  but 
until  now,  BeUa,  I  have  feared  to  speak  thus,  lest  you  should  laugh 
at  my  advice  and  grow  wilder.  You  have  a  good  heart,  my  dar- 
ling, and  now  that  I  have  cau^t  you  in  your  humor,  you  will  think 
of  what  1  have  sMd — ^will  you  not  ? — and  you  will  profit  by  it  f  " 

"  Yes,  aunt,  yes." 

And  Bella  quietly  went  up  to  her  room.  For  some  time  she  sat 
motionless.  Then  she  put  on  her  walking-costume,  and  wended  her 
way — ^where?  From  a  distance  the  cottage  she  was  approaching 
looked  very  much  like  Mrs.  Brown's,  and  when  that  jolly  old  woman 
came  out  to  recdve  her  visitor,  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it. 
Mrs.  Brown  welcomed  her  cordially,  "  Mr.  Morris  will  be  so  glad  to 
see  you,"  she  said,  while  bidding  Bella  sit  in  the  arm-chair,  "  and  I'll 
make  you  a  glass  of  lemonade. — ^Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Morris,"  she  called, 
as  she  bustled  out,  "  come  down  t " 

A  step  was  heard  descending  the  little  stair,  and  Mr.  Morris,  calmly 
smoking  a  pipe,  appeared. 

He  changed  color  on  seeing  Bella,  and  extinguished  the  pipe ; 
then,  recovering  his  self-possession,  came  forward,  with  politeness 
which  was  somewhat  forced,  and  hoped  Miss  Vernon  was  well. 

"  He  knows  my  name,"  thought  Bella.  "  Good !  he  has  been  in- 
quiring about  me." 

She  replied :  "  Better,  Mr.  Morris,  but  not  well  yet  Don't  let  me 
keep  you  standing.    Mrs.  Brown  is  making  me  a  lemonade." 

He  sat  down  near  her. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long.  Miss  Vernon  ?  "  he  asked,  feeling  he 
must  say  something. 

"  I  have  this  moment  arrived,"  she  replied,  wilfully  misunderstand- 
ing him.    "  I  have  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Morris." 

She  could  not  help  blushing  slightly  as  she  spoke. 

"  Me  f  "  he  said,  surprised. 

"  Yes.     Since  you  would  not  come  to  inquire  after  my  health,  I — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did — that  is — not  directly,  but — " 

"  Why  not  directly,  Mr.  Morris?  " 

"  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude." 

"  There  is  something  more  than  that.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ? 
You  do  not  like  me." 

He  made  a  deprecating  motion. 

"  Yon  cannot  deny  it,"  she  said.    He  did  not  answer. 


"  Yon  think  me  rude— wild — ^I  suppose  ?  "  she  inquired,  bloshiiig  ■» 
deeply  that  it  must  have  caused  her  pain. 

"  Why  force  me  to  make  unnecessary  confessiws  ?  "  he  replied, 
"  My  like  or  dislike  cannot  affect  you." 

"  I  would  rather  hear  your  opinion,  for  all  that,"  she  con&sed, 
steadily. 

Still,  he  did  not  answer.  With  a  sudden  movement  she  looked  bim 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Mr.  Morris,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  good  and  honorablt.  I 
am  a  young  girl  who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  the  Wre 
and  protection  of  a  mother.  I  am  an  orphan,  left  to  the  care  of  d; 
aunt,'  a  good-hearted,  weak  woman,  who  has  permitted  me  to  do  u  I 
pleased.  I  am  wealthy ;  I  have  always  had  my  own  way ;  no  one  eter 
presumed  to  contradict  or  advise  me,  and  I  have  become  what  tbe 
world  calls  a  coquette.  Until  lately,  the  full  force  of  the  accusatioi 
never  touched  me.  Now  I  begin  to  feel  what  a  life  of  folly  I  hire  led. 
Tell  me,  Jiankly,  that  I  may  see  myself  as  tiie  world  sees  me,  what  in 
my  faults?" 

His  lips  moved,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  You  think  me  lacking  in  modesty  ? "  she  persisted,  forasg  tt» 
words  out 

Morris  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Miss  Yemon,"  he  said,  "you  must  feel,  as  I  do,  that  thenii  t 
great  difference  in  station  between  us.  I  am  an  obscure  clerk— like 
yourself,  an  orphan.  Were  we  both  poor  and  struggling  to  muataii 
ourselves,  we  might  be  friends,  and  I  should  then  be  able  to  coaifd 
you.  But  destiny  has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  I  am  by  circnmstuces 
so  far  separated  from  you  that  I  have  no  right  to  offer  you  tdTtce." 

She  rose  slowly. 

"  Then  you  will  not  be  my  friend  ?  " 

"Your friend?  Nol" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Beeaiue  Ilove  yott ;  because  I  have  loved  you  since  I  first  ur 
you  in  Philadelphia ;  because  I  know  that  my  love  is  hopeless ;  tliii 
is  why  I  dart  not  be  your  friend.  Go,  now,  you  have  forced  my  tenet 
from  me.  Go,  and  may  God  bless  you  and  make  you  happy  I  Ftre- 
well." 

Bella  was  too  surprised  at  first  to  speak,  but  after  a  momeot  sbe 
said,  sofUy: 

"  You  are  right  Forgive  me  for  forcing  you  to  cimfess  that  vliiob 
I  could  not  listen  to.    I —  " 

"Hush!" 

Mrs.  Brown  stood  in  the  doorway  with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  lem- 
onade on  a  tray.  Bella  took  her  glass  with  a  steady  hand;  George 
silentiy  declined  the  one  offered  him.  Bella  sipped  the  drink  for  i 
moment,  then  thanked  Mrs.  Brown  warmly  for  her  kindness,  ml 
turned  to  go. 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Morris,"  she  said,  and  she  felt  like  extendiDg  her 
hand,  but  prudence  forbade. 

"Good-day,  Miss  Vernon,"  he  said. 

His  eyes  met  hersj  and  she  saw  in  them  a  world  of  passionate  lore. 
She  turned  away,  and  left  the  cottage  softly.  "Poor  fellow!"  «ke 
thought,  and  she  sighed. 

That  evening  she  refused  to  go  to  the  hop,  and  sat  with  her  imt 
on  the  moonlit  piazza,  very  thoughtfully.  She  treated  Miss  Mortimer 
with  a  tenderness  which  surprised  and  touched  that  lady.  That  sigtt 
she  wrote  in  her  diary : 

"  I  was  much  distressed  by  the  communication  G.  M.  made  to  me 
to-day.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  him.  I  was  wrong  to  lead  bim  on; 
but  I  had  resolved  to  make  him  like  me,  littie  knowing  that  he  lo— 
[something  erased].  .  .  G.  M.  has  a  noble  heart,  I  am  sure.  I  >" 
so  sorry  we  cannot  be  friends ;  but  he  is  ri^t,  for,  of  course,  I  do  not 
[more  erased].  .  .  .  Oh,  dear,  I  am  awfhlly  low-siririted  W- 
ni^t" 

The  next  day  BeUa  had  not  yet  recovered  hw  spirits.  Sbe  could 
not  rid  her  mind  of  the  scene  at  the  cottage.  She  sent  Mrs.  Browa  ' 
silk  dress,  after  which  she  felt  better. 

"  Bella,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Mortimer,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"I  am  a  littie  low-spirited,  auntie,  that's  all,"  rqiUed  Belli, 
gentiy. 

She  resolved  to  go  to  the  hop  that  evening — but  every  iWng 
seemed  so  stupid  that  she  would  not  remain.  Onoe,  in  glancing  to«- 
ard  tbe  crowds  which  were  looking  in  the  windows  from  the  piaxa,  tn^ 
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thought  she  saw  Mr.  Morris's  face,  pale  and  sad,  watching  her  intent- 
ly. Her  heart  gave  a  great  jump,  and  she  scarcely  knew  what  she 
was  doing.  Her  partner,  Mr.  Grandville,  asked  her  if  she  had  a  head- 
ache? "Yes,  severe  headache,"  she  answered;  then,  shocked  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  while  at  having  told  a  fib,  she  hastily  added : 
"  No,  no,  I  am  quite  well,  only  weary  of  the  hop." 

She  left  early,  and  lay  awake  that  night,  wondering  if  George  (she 
uneonscionsly  called  him  George)  were  doing  the  same.  The  next 
morning  she  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  trying  to  fix  her  attention  on 
Miss  McGr^or's  charming  novel,  "  John  Ward's  Governess,"  when 
her  aunt  approached  in  a  great  state  of  excitement. 

"  Bella,"  she  said,  "  have  yon  heard  the  news  ?  Poor  Mr.  Grand- 
ville  was  in  bathing,  and  ventured  out  beyond  the  breakers ;  the  life- 
boat was  not  on  the  water,  and  he  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not 
a  Mr. — dear  me,  what  was  the  name  f — Mr. — Mr.  Morris  swam  out  and 
saved  him." 

Bella  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  this  Mr.  Morris,  and  looked 
op,  startled,  when  she  heard  her  aunt  carelessly  mentioning  a  name 
which  had,  within  the  last  few  days,  become  to  her  so  familiar. 

"Mr.  Morris f  "  she  repeated,  awkwardly  echoing  the  name. 

"  Mr.  Grandville,  who  was—" 

"  Tea,  yes,  but  Mr.  Morris  saved  him." 

"  Of  course.    They  are  going  to  make  up  a  parse  for  him." 

"  He  will  not  take  it." 

"Eh?  why  not?" 

"  Because — that  is — I  would  not  be  paid  for  doing  such  a  thing. 
It  is  an  insult."  And  she  went  up  to  her  room,  and  paced  up  and 
down  excitedly.  George's  heroism  seemed  to  her  superb.  She  pic- 
tared  to  herself  the  struggles  of  the  drowning  man — every  one  hesi- 
tated to  go  to  his  aid  —  a  moment  more  and  he  will  sink,  when 
saddenly  a  handsome,  oh,  a  remarkably  handsome  man  springs 
into  the  surf,  buflbts  the  waves!  He  will  be  lost;  it  is  death 
to  venture  out  there!  Ah,  he  sinks;  no,  no,  he  has  reached  the 
drowning  man,  holds  him  firmly,  and  strikes  oat  for  the  shore — the 
people  on  the  beach  cheo-,  the  men  say  "  Thank  God ! "  the  women  dry 
thdr  tears,  and,  as  the  preserver  and  preserved  fall  exhausted  on  the 
beach,  a  great  shout  goes  up,  and  George  Morris  is  the  hero  of  the 
day! 

Bella's  eyes  flashed;  but  suddenly  she  turned  pale.  What  if 
George  should  be  ill  after  such  exertion,  what  if  he  had  injured  him- 
self in  the  struggle  with  the  waves  ?  She  began  to  tremble  for  him, 
and  wring  her  hands.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  should  she  do  ?  She 
conid  not  ask  her  aunt  without  causing  suspicion.  Suspicion  ? 
What  suspicion  f  How  silly !  Tet  she  did  not  ask  Miss  MorUmer, 
and  retired  early  that  night,  pleading  indisposition.  She  cotdd  not 
deep — George's  face  was  constantiy  before  her.  At  last  she  sank 
into  a  troubled  slumber ;  dreamed  that  George  was  dying,  and  awoke 
to  find  her  eyes  wet  with  tears.  Angry  and  ashamed,  she  paced  the 
room  until  the  Catholic  church  clock  struck  three,  when  she  retired 
once  more,  and  finally  fell  into  an  unrefreshing  sleep. 

She  scarcely  spoke  to  Miss  Mortimer  the  next'  morning,  and  at  last 
left  the  piazza,  after  kissing  her  annt  tenderly. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  auntie,"  she  said,  and  with  that  she 
went  to  her  room.  A  half-hour  after,  she  donned  a  walking-dress 
and  went  (oh,  Bella,  Bella !)  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Brown's  cottage. 
Her  heart  beat  hard  as  she  approached.  The  door  was  half  opea 
She  knocked,  there  was  a  rustle  of  a  dress,  an  inner  door  shut,  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  with  her  eyes  red,  stood  before  Bella. 

"  Oh,  miss,  is  it  you  ?  "  she  said,  confused ;  "  come  in,  come  in." 

Bella  entered  slowly. 

"  Is  Mr.  Morris— well  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Quite  well,  quite  well." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  him." 

Mrs.  Brown's  lips  quivered. 

"  Too  late,  miss,"  she  answered,  "  be  has  gone." 

"Gone?" 

"  To  Philadelphia.  Forgive  me,  miss,  but  I  fear  yon'Te  broke  his 
heart    He  loved  you  so." 

"Hush!  you  must  not  speak  in  that  way."  And  Bella  grasped 
«  chair  to  support  herself,  for  the  room  seemed  to  swim  around. 

"  He — left  no — that  is — ^no  message  for  me,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said, 
after  a  moment. 

"  Notiiing." 

"  It  is— well— very  well." 


And  having  uttered  this  heroic  sentiment,  Bella  sank  into  a  chair, 
overcome. 

Suddenly  she  started  up.  A  man's  step  was  heard  on  the  walk. 
Bella  glided  behind  the  door,  and  George  entered. 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  valise,"  he  said,  and  then  stopped,  for  Bella 
had  shut  the  door,  and  stood  with  her  back  to  it.  She  held  out  her 
hands  entreatingly,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  teara,  and  there  was  a 
glory  in  her  face  which  had  never  been  there  before. 

"  George ! "  she  sobbed. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  his  pale  face 
flushed. 

"  George,  I  love  you !    Will  you  have  me?  " 

And  the  two  young  creatures  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
wept  divine  tears  of  joy,  wlule  Mrs.  Brown  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
overcome. 

"  Tou  love  me,  you  love  me  ?  "  repeated  George,  over  and  over 
again. 

r  Bella's  heart  was  so  full  of  bappiness  that  she  at  first  answered 
him  with  sobs,  but  after  a  while  she  whispered  "  Yes,  yes,"  to  his 
passionate  questions,  and  called  him  her  hero,  her  own ! 

"  But  your  aunt  I "  said  George ;  "  what  will  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  will  ask  you  to  forgive  her  for  playing  the  eavesdropper,  and 
then  say  Heaven  bless  you  both,"  replied  a  voice,  and  Miss  Mortimer 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  inner  apartment. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  slowly  coming  forward,  "  I  have  been  weeping  in 
there,  and  praying  that  you  might  be  happy.  Mrs.  Brown  has  told  me 
all,  and  I  can  only  say,  love  Mr.  Morris,  Bella ;  he  is  worthy  of  you." 

"  Aunt,  dear  aunt,"  cried  Bella,  as  she  kissed  her,  "  I  have  at  last 
found  a  true  heart  who  loves  me  more  than  I  deserve.  But  George 
will  teach  me  to  correct  my  faults,  and  the  world  will  witness  the 
wonderful  transformation  of  a  wild,  thon^tiess  girl  into  a  faithful, 
loving  wife." 


SEVEN  SITTTNGS    WITH  POWERS,  THE 
SCULPTOR. 

Bt  Henbt  W.  Bkllows. 

n. 

THE  STUDIO. 

XayM. 

TASKED  Mr.  Powers  this  morning  to  what  he  attributed 
the  BTiperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  sonlptnre. 

To  their  saperior  powers  of  analyBis  (he  replied),  and  the 
fact  that  their  scnlptors  appear  to  have  been  philosophers 
and  logicians,  as  well  as  artists.  They  analyzed  every  thing  to 
which  they  applied  themselves  at  all,  and  had  learned  reasons 
for  every  thing  they  did.  They  guessed  at  nothing.  Their 
scalptnre  was  based  on  anatomy,  carried  to  the  finest  knowl- 
edge, and,  if  we  had  their  cnrrent  literature,  we  should  prob- 
ably find  in  it  the  keenest  discussions  and  controversies  respect- 
ing details  and  the  curve  of  lines  which,  to  a  less  careftil  and 
sensitive  people,  would  seem  wholly  superfluoBs.  In  short,  the 
Greeks  based  art  on  knowledge,  and  took  infinite  pains  to 
apply  knowledge  to  art.  There  was  no  dash,  no  blind  inspira- 
tion, no  trusting  to  feeling  alone,  in  their  sculpture.  They 
knew  what  they  were  after,  and  sought  it  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  puns.  There  are  a  precision  and  a  delicacy,  a 
science  and  a  skill,  in  their  prodnctions,  which  we  have  to 
emulate  from  a  great  distance. 

Another  point.  The  Greeks,  although  they  had  a  dim  sense 
only  of  the  inner  life,  and  of  that  spiritual  independence  of  the 
soul  which  Christianity  has  taught  ns,  had  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion of  what  was  distinctively  human  in  man,  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  For  instance,  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  has  a  real  nose  or  chin.  Horses  have  faces  that 
are  all  nose,  swine  have  snouts,  and  elephants  trunks;  lions 
have  vast  smelling  organs ;  but  none  of  them  any  thing  that 
can  be  separated  from  their  faces,  and  properly  called  a  nose. 
It  is  even  more  true  of  the  chin,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  man. 
Again :  the  noses  of  animals  point  forward  or  upward ;  man's 
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points  to  tbe  grotmd.  The  Greeks  estimated  these  distinotiong 
at  their  fall  valne,  and  gave  the  highest  expression  of  the  hn- 
man  to  their  works  by  attending  to  them.  Not  that  they  ap- 
preciated personal  character,  or  individual  men  and  women,  as 
we  do.  They  never  gave  that  expression  to  the  human  coun- 
tenance which  modems  have  learned  to  do  in  the  school  of 
Christian  experience  and  reverence  for  the  human  soul.  There 
are  evidently  excellent  portrait-busts  in  Greek  scnlptare,  but 
they  paid  little  attention  to  the  modelling  of  the  head,  osnally 
treating  it,  and  the  hair  too,  in  a  conventional  way.  They  did 
not  seem  to  consider  the  brain  so  much  the  seat  of  thought,  and 
the  exclusive  home  of  the  soul,  as  we  modems  do,  and  this  had 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 

Look  at  Fhidias's  bead  of  Jove  I  Olearly  the  um  is  not  to 
give  an  intellectual  idea  of  the  King  of  the  Gods,  but  only  an 
idea  of  his  tremendous  power.  Phidias  wisely  chose  the  lion  as 
the  type  of  strength  in  the  animal  world,  and,  without  forget- 
ting the  strictly  human,  he  has  managed,  in  Jove's  head,  to  sug- 
gest the  face  and  mane  of  a  lion,  without  impairing  its  human 
qualities.  Immense  power,  self-confidence,  and  repose,  with 
magnanimity  and  dignity,  are  all  conveyed  in  this  masterly 
work.  But  modems  would  not  be  content  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  divinity.  They  would  require  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  to  supersede  these  physical  ones. 

How  much  idealiang  of  Nature,  Mr.  Powers,  do  you  at- 
tempt? (I  inquired.) 

Nature  (he  replied)  is  always  so  far  beyond  my  utmost  reach, 
that  if  I  can  approach  her  a  little  nearer  every  day,  I  must  be 
satisfied.  As  for  attempting  to  reach  up  and  put  a  crown  upon 
her  head,  I  should  as  soon  dream  of  flying.  It  seems  to  me  a 
kind  of  blasphemy  to  talk  or  think  of  improving  npon  Nature. 
Yet,  although  Nature  excels  infinitely,  she  does  not  often  bring 
her  perfections  close  together.  Thus,  I  have  seen  eyes  which, 
if  I  should  strive  forever,  I  could  not  eqnal,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  face  which  I  thought  perfectly  human ;  I  have  seen  fin- 
gers that  were  finer  than  any  I  could  model ;  but  I  never  met 
yet  a  perfect  handl  I  never  saw  an  absolutely  satisfactory 
nose !  I  have  made  studies  of  so  many  hundred  eyes,  noses, 
and  mouths,  that  I  think  I  have  found  out  what  Nature  intends 
in  those  organs.  I  can  now  model  either  of  them  without 
copying,  but  it  took  me  a  great  while  to  learn  how — so  subtle 
are  the  lines — even  in  the  commonest  eye  or  month.  But  when 
it  comes,  as  in  ideal  creations,  to  bringing  tbe  scattered  perfec- 
tions of  the  human  form  together,  then  one  discovers  that  it 
will  not  answer  to  take  an  eye  from  this  head,  and  a  mouth 
from  that ;  a  hand  here,  and  an  arm  there !  There  is  a  harmony 
in  Nature  which  must  be  strictly  considered ;  and  the  artist, 
creating  his  ideals,  must  work  out  the  parts  from  a  central 
thought  and  feeling,  in  which  his  memory  of  the  perfections  he 
has  seen  in  all  human  bodies,  will  lend  him  aid  and  inspiration. 
"  Buy  me  a  horse,"  says  a  king  to  his  most  trusted  knight  of 
the  stables ;  "  take  your  own  time,  and  spare  no  expense — ^but, 
remember,  it  is  a  horw  I  demand."  A  year  passes  by.  The 
king  calls  for  his  horse.  "  Many  fine  horses'  heads,  some  excel- 
lent legs,  a  few  capital  barrels  of  horses,  have  I  seen,  your  ma- 
jesty, but  a  horse  I  have  not  yet  found  I "  One  must  wait  still 
longer  for  a  man ! 

When  I  was  just  beginning  my  profession,  I  undertook  to 
mould  the  bust  of  General  Jackson,  then  President.  After  I 
had  finished  it,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  brought  Baron  Emdener, 
minister  from  Prussia,  to  see  it.  The  baron  had  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  critic  of  art  He  looked  at  the  bust,  deUberately, 
and  sidd :  "  Ton  have  got  the  general  completely :  his  head,  his 
face,  his  courage,  his  firmness,  his  identical  self;  and  yet  it  will 
not  do  I  You  have  also  got  all  his  wrinkles,  all  his  age  and  de- 
cay. You  forget  that  he  is  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  idol  of  the  people.  You  should  have  given  him  a  dignity  and 
elegance  he  does  not  possess.  You  should  have  employed  your 
art,  rir,  and  not  merely  your  natur«."  I  did  not  dare,  in  my  hu- 
mility and  reverence  for  these  two  great  men,  to  say  what  I 


wanted  to  in  reply ;  to  tell  the  baron  (for  Mr.  Everett  wu  ri- 
lent)  that  my  "  art "  consisted  in  concealing  art,  and  that  my 
"  nature  "  was  the  highest  art  I  knew  or  could  conceive  of.  I 
was  content  that  the  "  troth  "  of  my  work  had  been  so  My 
acknowledged,  and  the  baron  only  confirmed  my  resolotioa  to 
make  truth  my  model  and  guide  in  all  my  future  nndertakiiiga.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Everett,  many  years  after,  reminding  him  of  this  iii> 
terview,  and  also  remarking  on  his  silence  at  the  time.  Ee 
wrote  me  frankly  that  his  silence  was  caused  by  his  conaciotu- 
ness  of  a  very  poor  right  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  bat  thtt 
he  had  often  pondered  it  since,  and  had  come  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion  that  the  baron  was  wrong  in  his  criticism  and  oom- 
sel.  If  I  have  since  done  any  thing  in  my  art  (sud  Powers),  it 
is  due  to  my  steady  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  drive  me  from 
my  lore  and  pursuit  of  the  truth. 

John  Qaincy  Adams  sat  to  me  about  the  same  time,  and^ 
feeling  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  I  avoided  talking  to  him 
about  matters  where  I  feared  to  betray  ray  own  ignorance ;  but 
I  thought  I  might  venture  to  tell  him  an  anecdote  about  one  of 
the  great  painters,  which  I  flattered  myself  he  had  not  heard. 
He  listened  very  patiently,  and  with  courteous  interest,  to  nj 
story,  and  then  said :  "  Yes,  it's  a  capital  story,  but  allow  me  to 
correct  a  few  errors  of  memory  in  your  way  of  telling  it,"  and 
then  went  on  to  give  it  with  the  most  surprising  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy, as  if  he  had  been  reading  it  only  that  very  morning. 
I  never  again  presumed  upon  Mr.  Adams's  ignorance  of  any 
thing. 

How  far  (I  inquired)  do  yon  think  powerful  friends  or  for- 
tunate circumstances  can  lift  a  commonplace  artist  into  SDCcesa 
and  fame  ? 

They  can  do  a  great  deal  at  a  short  heat,  but,  in  a  long  one, 
only  real  merit  can  win.  I  have  known  men  of  mediocre  taloits 
eigoy,  for  as  much  as  eight  years,  a  factitious  reputation,  and 
then  &11  into  contempt.  Novelty,  boldness,  taking  the  pnblic 
on  some  side  in  which  its  judgment  is  not  formed,  may  gire 
temporary  success.  Critics,  distingnislied  only  in  literature,  but 
whose  opinions  are  mistakenly  valued  when  they  come  to  speak 
of  art,  about  which  they  may  know  little,  may,  for  a  while, 
write  up  an  artist.  His  personal  qualities  may  make  him  pop- 
ular ;  or  an  artist's  antecedents — his  family,  fortune,  or  political 
friends,  may  advance  him ;  his  city  or  town  may  be  proud  of 
him ;  or  sex  itself  may  become  a  source  of  adventitious  charm, 
but,  in  the  end — and  the  end  is  not  remote — ^nothing  bat  merit, 
the  power  to  please  and  instruct  and  satisfy  a  larger  public,  and 
an  unbiassed  one,  can  give  an  artist  permanent  fame  or  place. 

It  is  in  vain  for  souls  that  have  not  a  burning  passion  for 
art,  to  expect  success  in  it.  A  man  whose  nature  will  allow 
him  to  be  any  thing  else,  ought  not  to  be  an  artist.  It  reqnirea 
such  persistency,  devotion,  and  labor,  to  aohieve  a  useful  career, 
that  only  a  devouring  passion  for  the  vocation  can  snstain  a 
man  in  it.  I  have  discouraged  many  a  young  man,  frt>m  mere 
humanity,  from  devoting  his  lukewarm  ^fts  and  half-proclivi- 
ties to  art,  who  has  thought  me  very  crael  nn^  a  few  years  of 
trial  have  wrung  from  him  the  confession  that  he  had  now 
leamed  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  my  advice. 

Houdon  was  the  best  sculptor  of  his  day.  His  Washington 
is  a  marvellous  head,  and  his  Bruno  in  St.  Maria  del  Angeli,  tt 
Home,  as  truthfal  and  as  beautiful  as  any  modern  statne. 

I  asked  Mr.  Powers  whether  he  thought  the  eye  or  the 
mouth  the  most  expressive  feature. 

They  express  different  things.  The  eye  is  the  voiniMs  of  tbe 
soul,  the  mouth  the  ioor.  The  intellect,  the  will,  are  seen  in 
the  eye ;  the  emotions,  sensibilities,  and  affections,  in  the  moatb. 
The  HTiimaU  look  for  man's  intentions  right  into  his  eyes ;  even 
a  rat,  when  you  hunt  Jiim  and  bring  him  to  bay,  looks  yoa  in 
the  eye.  But  it  is  not  in  the  hM  of  the  eye,  specially,  that  ex- 
pression is  seated,  rather  in  the  lid  and  muscles  about  it,  includ- 
ing the  brow.  It  is  the  forms  the  muscles  about  the  eye  take 
that  decides  the  significance  of  a  look.  Sculpture  loses  only  il- 
lusiveness  in  being  unable  to  color  the  eye ;  it  loses  no  expres- 
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sion.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is  too  oommonly  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  regular  sphere.  It  is  really  a  small  sphere,  bulging  a  little 
out  of  a  larger  one,  like  a  hillock  on  a  hill,  or  a  half-pea  on  an 
olive. 


MY    FLOWER. 


AS  late,  awa;  from  haunts  of  men, 
I  strayed  to  while  a  weary  boor, 
I  foand  within  yon  lonely  glen 
A  little  flower. 

yo  perftimed  voice  the  leaves  distilled 

To  tell  its  gentle  presence  there ; 
Yet  with  a  nameless  charm  it  filled 
The  ambient  air. 

No  flaunting  colors  braved  the  sun, 

Xo  vain  efiUlgence  shocked  the  sight; 
Bat  round  its  timid  form  there  shone 
A  modest  light 

To  care  imknowo,  by  friends  unwooed, 
It  seemed  a  pearl  retired  firom  view. 
To  grace  alone  the  solitude 
Wherein  it  grew. 

I  paused  to  think  in  deep  distress. 

That  this  sweet  gem  might  perish  there, 
And  no  lone  heart  should  e'er  possess 
A  boon  so  rare. 

Just  then,  a  vast  and  threat'ning  cloud 
Portentous  o'er  the  zenith  passed ; 
The  little  trembler  lowly  bowed. 
To  shun  the  blast. 

And,  fearful,  lest  some  nameless  harm 
Was  brooding  o'er  its  dainty  head, 
I  gathered  forth  the  fragile  charm, 
And  homeward  sped. 

And  now,  transplanted  to  my  heart, 

Tis  sheltered  safe  from  storm  or  gloom. 
And  long  as  love  may  life  hnpart 
My  flower  shall  bloom. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OR, 

BY   THE   KING'S   COMMAND. 


xr  TicTox  Bveo. 


vn. 


WHAT   BEABONS  CAN  A  DOUBLOON  HAVE  FOB  KBKPmS  BAD  COM- 
PANY   AMONG  TWOPBNNT   FIBOES  ? 

A  DivEBsioN  occnrred  nnezpeotedly. 

The  Tadcaster  Inn  was  more  and  more  a  fiimace  of  fun 
and  laughter.  Never  was  there  a  gayer  tomnlt.  The  inn- 
keeper and  his  boy  were  not  equal  to  pouring  oat  the  ale,  the 
stont,  and  the  porter.  At  night,  the  lower  hall,  all  its  win- 
dows streaming  with  light,  had  not  one  empty  table.  They 
sang,  they  shouted.  The  grand  old  fireplace,  with  a  back  like 
an  oven,  and  ite  iron  grate,  heaped  up  with  coal,  blazed  high. 
It  was  like  a  manmon  of  warmth  and  resounding  merriment. 

•  CaMMd,  immllag  lo  Aet  ot  Ccnina,  Is  tka  ;ut  IMt,  by  D.  ArrLinn  *  Co.,  Is  tk<  CUtk't 
OOn  <f  tfaa  DliMet  Cont  of  tb  ViH«l  SIsM  fci  Um  amUon  Dbtilct  or  Nm  Totk. 


In  the  court-yard,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  theatre,  the  crowd 
was  greater  still. 

All  the  people  that  the  suburb  of  Sonthwark  could  torn 
out  came  in  such  crowds  to  the  representations  of  CJuiog  Con- 
qu«red,  that  as  soon  as  the  curtain  was  raised,  that  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  the  panel  of  the  Green-Box  was  lowered,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  a  seat.  The  windows  overflowed  with  spectators ; 
the  balcony  was  invaded.  One  conid  no  longer  see  a  single 
paving-stone  of  the  court ;  every  part  was  filled  with  human 


Only  the  compartment  for  the  nobility  remained  always 
empty. 

This  made,  in  the  centre  of  the  balcony,  a  black  void, 
which  was  called,  in  a  slang  metaphor,  "  the  oven."  Nobody 
there.    Everywhere  else,  but  there,  an  immense  crowd. 

One  evening  it  contained  somebody. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  day  when  the  English  rush  to  amuse 
themselves,  having  to  bore  themselves  on  Sunday.  The  hall  was 
full. 

We  say  hall.  Shakespeare,  also,  for  a  long  time,  had  for  his 
theatre  only  the  court-yard  of  an  inn,  and  he  called  it 
haU. 

At  the  moment  when  the  curtain  was  withdrawn  upon  the 
prologue  of  Chaot  Conquered — Ursus,  Homo,  and  Owynplaine 
being  on  the  stage — TJrsns,  as  was  his  habit,  threw  a  glance 
at  the  spectators,  and  received  a  shock. 

The  compartment  "  for  the  nobility  "  was  occupied. 

A  woman  was  seated,  alone,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  box,  on 
an  arm-chair  of  Utrecht  velvet 

She  was  alone,  and  she  filled  the  box. 

Certain  creatures  have  a  dazzling  splendor.  This  woman, 
like  Dea,  had  a  brightness  of  her  own,  bnt  different.  Dea  was 
pale;  this  woman  was  rosy.  Dea  was  the  early  dawn;  this 
woman  was  the  morning.  Dea  was  lovely;  this  woman  was 
superb.  Dea  was  innocence,  candor,  whiteness,  alabaster;  this 
woman  was  the  purple,  and  you  felt  that  she  did  not  fear 
blushing.  Her  radiance  overflowed  the  box,  and  she  sat  iu 
the  centre,  motionless,  as  thongh  she  were  some  full-blown 
idol. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dirty  crowd,  she  had  the  superior  spar- 
kle of  the  carbuncle ;  she  flooded  the  people  with  so  much  light 
that  she  drowned  them  in  shadow,  and  all  these  obscure  faces 
underwent  an  eclipse.    Her  splendor  had  effaced  every  thing. 

All  eyes  were  upon  her. 

Tom-Jim-Jaok  mingled  with  the  crowd.  He  disappeared 
with  the  rest,  in  the  nimbus  of  th^  radiant  person. 

The  woman  absorbed,  at  the  outset,  public  attention,  made 
a  competition  with  the  play,  and  iiqured  a  little  the  earlier 
effects  of  Chaot  Conquered. 

However  much  she  resembled  a  dream,  she  was  real  to 
those  who  were  near  her.  She  was  indeed  a  woman.  Per- 
haps die  was  too  much  a  woman.  She  was  tall  and  robust, 
and  magnificently  exhibited  herself  as  nude  as  she  well  could 
be.  She  wore  heavy  ear-rings  of  pearls,  set  together  with 
those  curious  jewels  called  "keys  of  England."  Her  skirt  was 
of  muslin  of  Siam,  embroidered  with  gold  threads,  indicating 
the  greatest  luxury,  since  such  muslin  dresses  cost  at  that  time 
six  hundred  crowns.  A  large  diamond  agrafe  fastened  her 
chemisette,  which  was  on  a  line  with  her  bosom,  according  to 
the  lascivious  fashion  of  the  age,  and  which  was  made  of  that 
Friesland  cambric  whereof  Anne  of  Austria  had  sheets  so  fine 
that  they  were  drawn  through  a  finger-ring.  This  woman  wore 
— like  a  cuirass  of  rubies — uncut  gems  and  precious  stones  sewed 
all  over  her  bodice.  Besides,  her  eyebrows  were  darkened  with 
Indian  ink ;  and  her  arms,  her  elbows,  her  shoulders,  her  chin, 
under  her  nostrils,  under  her  eyelids,  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  were  touched  with 
rouge,  and  had  a  certain  warm  and  exciting  effect ;  and  above 
all  this  was  a  determined  will  to  be  lovely.  She  came  very 
near  being  a  savage.    She  was  a  panther,  with  the  capaci^ 
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of  being  a  oat,  and  of  fondling.  One  of  her  ejes  was  blue ; 
the  other  was  black. 

Gwynplaine,  like  Ursus,  looked  attentively  at  this  woman. 

The  Green-Box  was  something  of  a  phantasmagoria,  Chaot 
Conqtttred  was  more  a  charm  than  a  play, 'and  they  had  been 
wont  to  produce  upon  the  public  the  effect  of  a  Tision.  On 
this  occasion  the  effect  of  a  vision  was  produced  in  turn  upon 
them ;  the  house  gave  back  the  surprise  to  the  stage,  and  it 
was  their  time  to  be  startled.  They  experienced  the  ricochet 
of  fascination. 

The  woman  looked  at  them,  and  they  looked  at  her. 

To  them,  in  the  distance  where  they  were,  and  in  that  lumi- 
nous mist  which  constitutes  the  adumbration  of  a  theatre,  details 
were  not  distinguishable,  and  it  was  like  an  illusion.  It  was  a 
woman  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  was  it  not  also  a  phantom  i  This 
burst  of  light  upon  their  darkness  bewUdered  them.  It  was 
like  the  appearance  of  a  strange  planet.  She  had  come  irom 
the  realm  of  the  blest.  Her  radiancy  heightened  the  effect  of 
her  person.  She  had  around  her  the  scintillations  of  the  night, 
like  a  Milky  Way.  Those  jewels  resembled  the  stars.  That 
diamond  agrafe  was  perhaps  a  Pleiad.  The  glorious  modelling 
of  her  bosom  was  supernatural.  Seeing  this  starry  creature, 
one  experienced  the  thrilling  sensation  of  being  momentarily 
aboat  to  enter  the  celestial  regions.  It  was  fi^m  the  recesses  of 
a  paradise,  that  this  face  of  imperturbable  repose  had  leaned 
down  upon  the  shabby  Green-Box  and  its  wretched  patrons. 
Curiosity  of  the  highest  rank,  which  satisfied  itself  and  gave 
food  for  the  curiosity  of  the  rabble.  The  lofty  suffered  the  low 
to  look  at  it. 

Ursus,  Gwynplaine,  Vinos,  Fibi,  the  crowd — all  felt  the 
power  of  this  dazzlement,  save  Dea,  ignorant  of  it  in  her  dark- 


There  was,  in  this  presence,  something  of  the  apparition; 
but  none  of  the  ideas  which  the  word  ordinarily  suggests 
were  realize  in  this  figure;  she  had  nothing  transparent, 
nothing  indefinite,  nothing  floating,  nothing  vaporous ;  it  was  a 
fresh  and  ruddy  apparition,  in  sound  health.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  optical  conditions  in  which  Ursus  and  Gwynplaine 
were  placed,  it  was  like  a  vision.  Those  gross  phantoms,  that 
we  call  vampires,  do  exist.  The  pretty  queen,  who  herself 
is  a  vision  to  the  multitude,  and  who  eats  up  thirty  millions  a 
year,  at  the  ex}>ense  of  her  poor  subjects,  has  just  such  health  as 
this. 

Behind  the  woman,  in  shadow,  might  be  seen  her  attendant 
lad,  el  moto,  a  little  babyish  man,  fair  and  pretty,  with  a  serious 
expression.  A  very  young  Ihd  very  surly  groom  was  the  fash- 
ion of  the  period.  The  boy  was  dressed  ftom  top  to  toe  in 
flame-colored  velvet,  and  wore  a  skuU-cap  trimmed  with  gold 
lAoe,  with  a  tuft  of  taUor-bird  feathers,  a  mark  of  aristocratic 
servitude,  indicating  the  valet  of  a  very  great  lady. 

The  lackey  is  a  part  of  the  lord,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  remark,  in  the  shadow  of  this  woman,  this  train-bearing 
page.  The  mind  often  makes  notes  without  our  knowledge ; 
and,  though  Gwynplaine  was  not  aware  of  it,  the  round  cheeks, 
the  grave  look,  the  gold-laced  cap,  and  the  tuft  of  tulor-bird 
feathers  of  this  lady's  boy,  left  some  impression  on  him.  Be- 
yond this,  the  groom  did  nothing  to  cause  himself  to  be  ob- 
served. To  attract  attention  is  to  forfeit  respect;  and  he 
remained  standing  and  pasmve  at  the  end  of  tiie  box,  as  far 
withdrawn  as  the  closed  door  would  admit. 

Although  the  manikin  trainbearer  was  there,  the  woman 
was  none  the  less  alone  in  the  compartment,  seeing  that  a  valet 
does  not  count. 

Powerftil  as  had  been  the  sensation  created  by  this  person, 
who  produced  the  effect  of  a  grand  personage,  the  closing  scene 
of  Ohaoa  Conqutrei  was  more  powerful  stUl.  The  effect  was, 
as  usual,  irresistible.  There  had  been  in  the  hall,  perhaps  by 
rea8<Hi  of  this  radiant  looker-on — since  sometimes  the  spectator 
enhances  the  spectacle — an  excess  of  electric  excitement.  The 
contagion  of  Gwynplaine's  laugh  was  more  triumphant  than 


ever.  The  whole  audience  went  into  fits  in  an  indescribable 
epilepsy  of  exhilaration,  wherein  you  might  distinguish  the 
lending,  ringing  laugh  of  Tom-Jim-Jack. 

Only  the  young  stranger,  who  looked  on  the  spectacle  witli 
the  immobility  of  a  statue  and  the  eyes  of  a  phantom,  did  not 
laugh. 

A  spectre,  but  a  solar  light. 

The  exhibition  over,  the  panel  put  up,  the  privacy  of  the 
interior  of  the  Green-Box  reestablished,  Ursus  opened  and 
emptied  on  the  supper-table  the  bag  of  twopenny  pie«e$, 
among  which  rolled  out  suddenly  an  ounce  of  Spanish  gold. 

—  From  her !  cried  Ursus. 

This  ounce  of  gold  in  the  midst  of  the  verdigrised  pennies 
was,  in  effect,  this  woman  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

—  She  has  paid  a  doubloon  for  her  place !  repeated  Ursus, 
enthusiastically. 

At  this  moment  the  innkeeper  entered  the  Green-Boi, 
passed  his  arm  through  the  window-frame,  opened  in  the  wall 
against  which  the  Green-Box  leaned  a  sliding  pane,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  which  afforded  a  sight  of  the  fair-ground,  and 
which  was  at  the  same  height  as  the  window,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Ursus  to  look  out.  A  carriage,  set  off  with  plumed  lackeys 
bearing  torches,  and  drawn  by  a  magnificent  team,  was  moring 
off  at  a  fast  trot. 

Ursus  respectfliUy  took  the  doubloon  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger,  showed  it  to  INicless,  and  swd : 

—  She  is  a  goddess. 

Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  carriage  just  turning  the  comer  of 
the  grotmd,  and  on  its  top,  where  the  torches  of  the  valetj 
lighted  up  a  coronet  of  gold  with  eight  flenrons,  and  he  cried 
out: 

—  She  is  more.    She  is  a  duchess. 

The  carriage  disappeared.  The  sound  of  the  whe^  died 
away. 

Ursus  remained  for  some  minutes  in  an  ecstatic  state,  ele- 
vating the  doubloon  between  his  two  fingers,  converted  into  a 
monstrance,  such  as  they  use  for  the  elevation  of  the  host 

Then  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  looking  at  it  began  to  speak 
of  "  the  lady."  The  innkeeper  made  reply.  It  was  a  duchess. 
Yes.  They  knew  her  title.  But  her  name?  This  they  did  not 
know.  Master  Nicless  had  seen  close  at  hand  her  carriage  all 
emblazoned,  and  her  lackeys  all  gold-laced.  The  coachman 
wore  a  wig  that  would  make  you  think  him  the  lord-chancellor. 
The  carriage  was  of  that  unfrequent  pattern  known  in  Spain  as 
the  eochetumhon,  a  splendid  variety,  with  a  top  like  a  tomb, 
which  was  a  famous  support  for  a  coronet.  The  boy-valet  vas 
a  sample  of  humanity  so  small,  that  he  coiUd  seat  himself  on 
the  step  of  the  carriage  outside  the  door.  They  employ  these 
pretty  little  fellows  to  carry  the  ladies'  trains ;  they  also  carry 
their  messages.  And  did  you  remark  the  boy's  tuft  of  tiulor- 
bird  feathers?  Here's  grandeur.  Whoever  wears  these  tailor- 
bird  feathers,  without  the  right,  pays  a  heavy  fine.  Master 
Nicless  had  also  seen  the  lady,  quite  close  at  hand.  A  sort 
of  queen.  So  much  do  riches  lend  to  beauty.  The  skin  is 
whiter,  the  eye  more  flashing,  the  bearing  more  noble,  the 
beauty  more  insolent.  Nothing  can  equal  the  impertinent  ele- 
gance of  hands  that  do  not  work.  Master  Nicless  recounted 
this  magnificence  of  the  fair  skin  with  the  blue  veins,  that  neck, 
those  shoulders,  those  arms,  that  rouge  everywhere,  those  pearl- 
drops,  that  head-dress  of  powdered  gold,  that  profusion  of  pre- 
cious stones,  those  rubies,  those  diamonds. 

—  Less  brilliant  than  the  eyes,  mntt«red  Ursus. 
Gwynplaine  was  silent. 

Dea  listened. 

— And  do  you  know,  said  the  innkeeper,  what  is  most  as- 
tonishing f 

—  What  ?  demanded  Ursus. 

—  It  is  that  I  saw  her  get  into  her'carriage. 

—  What  of  that? 

—  She  did  not  get  in  alone. 
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—  Bahl 

—  Somebody  got  in  with  her. 

—  Who? 

—  Gness. 

—  The  king,  said  TTrsns. 

—  In  the  first  place,  said  Master  Nioless,  there  is  no  king 
jnst  now.  We  are  not  nnder  a  king.  Guess  who  got  into  the 
carriage  with  that  dnchess. 

—  Jnpiter,  said  TJrsns. 
The  innkeeper  replied : 

—  Tom-Jim-Jack. 

Gwynplaine,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word,  broke  silence. 

—  Tom-Jim- Jack !  cried  he. 

There  was  an  interval  of  suspense,  in  which  you  might  have 
heard  Dea  say : 
—  Oant  we  prevent  that  woman's  coming  here  ? 

vin. 

STKPTOMa  OF   POiaOBINO. 

The  "apparition"  did  not  come  back. 

She  did  not  come  back  to  the  show,  but  she  came  back  to 
Gwynplaine's  mind. 

To  a  certain  extent,  Gwynplaine  was  troubled. 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had 
seen  a  woman. 

All  at  once,  it  occurred  to  him  to  dream  strangely — ^rn 
itself  almost  a  fall.  We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
revery  that  lays  its  hold  upon  us.  The  mystery  and  the  subtlety 
of  an  odor  are  in  revery.  It  is  to  thought  what  the  perfume  is 
to  the  tuberose.  It  is  sometimes  the  expansion  of  a  poisonous 
idea,  and  it  has  the  penetrating  power  of  smoke.  Yon  may 
poison  yourself  with  reveries,  as  with  fiowers.  Suicide  intoxi- 
cating, exquisite,  and  sinister  t 

The  snicide  of  the  soul  is  to  think  evil.  Therein  is  the  poi- 
soning. Eevery  entices,  inveigles,  lures,  enwraps,  and  then 
makes  of  you  its  accomplice.  It  makes  you  its  partner  in  the 
tricks  that  it  plays  upon  conscience.  It  charms  yon.  Then  it 
corrupts  you.  That  may  be  said  of  revery  which  is  said  of  gam- 
bling. You  begin  by  being  a  dupe;  you  finish  by  being  a 
cheat. 

Gwynplaine  dreamed. 

He  had  never  seen  Woman. 

He  had  seen  her  shadow  in  all  the  female  populace;  in 
Dea  he  had  seen  her  soul. 

Now  he  had  seen  her  reality. 

A  skin,  warm  and  living,  under  which  might  be  felt  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  an  impassioned  blood — forms  that  had  the  precision 
of  marble  and  the  undulation  of  the  wave — a  countenance  su- 
pereiUous  and  impassible,  mingling  reftisal  with  allurement,  and 
epitomized  in  radiance — ^hair  colored  as  though  reflected  from  a 
conflagration — an  indelicacy  of  attire,  having  in  itself|  and  in- 
citing, the  tremor  of  voluptuousness — a  suspicion  of  nudity,  be- 
traying a  disdainful  wish  to  be  possessed  at  arm's  length  by  the 
crowd — an  impregnable  coquetry — an  impenetrable  charm — 
tempitation  made  piquant  by  foreseen  perdition — a  promise  to 
Uie  senses,  and  a  menace  to  the  spirit — a  double  anxiety,  one 
half  of  which  is  desire,  and  the  other  half  is  fear ;  this  is  what 
b«  bad  seen.    He  had  seen  a  woman. 

He  had  seen  more  and  less  than  a  woman — a  female. 

And  at  the  same  time  an  Olympian. 

A  female  of  a  god. 

That  mystery,  sex,  had  been  manifested  to  him. 

And  where  ?    In  the  inaccessible. 

At  an  infinite  distance. 

Mocking  destiny !  The  son],  that  thing  celestial,  he  held  it ; 
he  bad  it  in  his  hand — ^it  was  Dea.  The  sex,  that  thing  terres- 
trial, he  perceived  in  the  topmost  height  of  heaven — ^it  was  that 
'vroman. 

A  duchess. 

More  than  a  dndiess,  T7rsns  had  said. 


How  lofty  a  battlement! 

A  very  dream  would  recoil  before  any  attempt  to  scale  it. 

Was  he  going  to  be  mad  enough  to  dream  of  this  unknown 
woman  ?    He  debated  it  within  himself. 

He  recalled  <^  that  Ursus  had  smd  to  him  touching  these 
exalted  and  quasi-royal  existences.  The  philosopher's  wander- 
ings, that  had  seemed  to  him  superfluous,  became  for  him 
landmarks  of  meditation.  We  have  often  in  our  memories  only 
a  very  thin  coating  of  forgetfulness,  which,  on  occasion,  re- 
veals suddenly  that  whicli  is  underneath.  He  portrayed  to 
himself  that  august  world,  the  lordly  estate,  whereof  was  this 
woman,  inexorably  superimposed  upon  that  lowest  world,  the 
people,  whereof  he  was  himself.  And  was  he,  even,  of  the 
people?  Was  he  not,  he,  the  mountebank,  lower  than  that 
which  is  the  lowest?  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  reflection,  his  heart  was  oppressed  by  the  mean- 
ness, that  in  our  day  we  should  call  abasement.  The  pictures 
and  the  details  of  Ursus,  his  lyrical  inventories,  his  dithyrambics 
on  country  seats,  parks,  fountains,  and  colonnades,  his  displays 
of  wealth  and  power,  came  to  life  again  in  Gwynplaine's  thought, 
standing  out  as  something  real  in  a  cloudy  setting.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  this  climax.  That  a  man  could  be  a  lord  seemed  to 
him  chimerical.  So  it  was,  nevertheless.  Incredible  fact. 
There  were  lords;  but  were  they,  like  ourselves,  of  flesh  and 
bone  ?  That  was  doubtful.  He  felt  that  he  himself  was  in  the 
depth  of  the  shadow,  with  a  wall  around  him ;  and  he  per- 
ceived in  the  supreme  distance  above  his  head,  as  though 
through  the  opening  of  a  well  wherein  he  might  be,  that  daz- 
zling medley  of  azure  and  of  forms  and  of  rays,  that  constitutes 
Olympus.  In  the  midst  of  this  glory,  the  dnchess  was  re- 
splendent. 

The  need  of  this  woman,  that  he  felt,  was  an  indescribable 
compound  of  the  strange  and  the  impossible. 

And,  despite  himself,  this  poignant  contrariety  returned 
unceasingly  to  his  mind :  the  seeing  the  soul  beside  him,  with- 
in his  reach,  in  a  limited  and  tangible  reality — the  flesh,  in  the 
nnseizable,  in  the  very  depths  of  the  ideal. 

No  one  of  these  his  thoughts  was  clearly  defined.  There 
was  as  it  were  a  mist  within  him.  It  changed  its  form  every 
moment,  t&  it  floated ;  but  its  obscurity  was  profound. 

Beyond  this,  the  idea  of  any  thing  herein,  in  any  degree 
approachable,  did  not  an  instant  rufSe  his  mind.  He  sketched 
not,  even  in  his  dreams,  any  movement  upward  toward  the 
duchess.    Happily  for  him. 

The  trembling  of  such  ladder-steps,  when  once  the  foot  is 
set  upon  them,  may  settle  forever  in  the  brain.  You  think 
yon  are  mounting  to  Olympus,  and  yon  reach  Bedlam.  A  dia- 
tinct  longing,  had  it  taken  form  in  him,  would  have  terrified 
him.    He  experienced  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Besides,  would  he  ever  see  this  woman  again  ?  Probably 
not.  To  be  smitten  by  a  light  that  streams  on  the  horizon — 
madness  goes  not  beyond  that  point.  Making  eyes  at  a  star — 
strictly  speaking,  yon  can  understand  that;  you  see  it  again;  it 
reappears ;  it  is  fixed.  But  how  can  any  one  be  enamoured  of  a 
flash  of  lightning? 

He  had  as  it  were  a  pass-rope  of  dreams.  The  idol  in  the 
centre  of  the  box,  nugestic  and  seductive,  was  drawn  luminously 
with  the  stomp  on  the  surface  of  his  conceits ;  then  it  was  efiViced. 
He  thought  of  it,  thought  no  more  of  it,  occupied  himself  with 
something  else,  and  returned  to  it  again.  He  underwent  a 
delusion — ^nothing  more. 

This  hindered  him  from  deeping  for  several  nights.  Sleep- 
leesneaa  is  as  fall  of  dreams  as  slumber. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  in  their  exact  limits  the 
abstruse  evolutions  that  take  place  in  the  brain.  The  inconve- 
nience of  words  is,  that  they  hove  a  more  definite  8]uq>e  tiian 
ideas.  All  ideas  merge  into  each  other  at  their  edges ;  words  do 
not.  A  certain  vague  nook  of  the  soul  always  escapes  them. 
Expression  has  its  boundaries ;  thought  has  none. 

Such  is  the  sombre  immensity  within  us,  that  what  passed  in 
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Gwynplaine  scaroel;'  came  in  contact  with  Dea,  in  his  mind. 
Dea  was  in  the  centre  of  his  sool,  sunted.  Nothing  conld  come 
near  her. 

And,  neTertheless — ^the  human  mind  being  made  up  of  these 
contradictions — there  was  a  conflict  within  him.  Was  he  aware 
of  it?    Barely. 

In  the  spiritnal  tribnnal  within  him,  at  the  spot  where  frac- 
ture is  possible — we  all  have  that  spot — he  felt  a  collision  of 
feeble  demres.  For  Ursos  it  would  have  been  simple;  for 
G-wynplaine  it  was  indistinct. 

Two  instincts,  the  one  ideal,  the  other  sexual,  combated 
within  him.  Such  struggles  are  there  between  the  angel  of 
whiteness,  and  the  angel  of  blackness,  on  the  bridge  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit. 

In  the  end,  the  black  angel  was  thrown  down. 

One  day,  all  at  onoe,  Gwynplaine  thought  no  more  of  fhe 
unknown  woman. 

The  combat  between  the  two  principles,  the  duel  between 
his  celestial  and  his  terrestrial  impulses,  had  taken  place  in  his 
own  innermost  recesses,  and  at  such  depth  that  he  had  but  a 
very  confused  perception  of  it 

What  is  certain  is,  that  he  had  not  ceased  for  a  minute  to 
adore  Dea. 

There  had  been  in  him  a  disorder,  and  for  advanced.  Ss 
blood  had  had  a  fever;  but  it  was  ended.    Dea  alone  remained. 

Any  one  would  have  astonished  Gwynplaine  greatly,  who 
had  told  him  that  Dea  could  have  been  for  a  moment  in  danger. 

In  a  week  or  two,  the  phantom,  that  had  seemed  to  menace 
these  two  souls,  had  faded  away. 

There  was  no  longer  any  thing  in  Gwynplaine,  but  the  heart 
— a  hearth,  and  love — ^a  flame. 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  smd,  the  duchess  had  not  returned. 

ITrsns  found  this  quite  natural.  The  "  lady  of  the  doubloon  " 
is  a  phenomenon.  It  enters,  pays,  and  vanishes.  It  would  be 
too  much  of  a  fine  thing,  that  it  should  come  back. 

As  for  Dea,  she  made  not  even  an  allusion  to  this  woman 
who  had  gone  by.  She  listened  probably,  and  was  snfiBoiently 
informed  by  sighs  from  IJrsus,  and,  here  and  there,  by  some 
significative  exclamation,  such  as — "  It  doesn't  rain  gold  every 
day  I "  She  spoke  no  more  of  "the  woman."  Therein  was  a 
profound  instinct.  The  soul  takes  these  obscure  precautions, 
into  the  secret  of  which  it  has  not  always  itself  entered.  To 
hold  one's  tongue  about  any  one  seems  equivalent  to  sending 
that  person  away.  In  making  inquiries,  one  fears  to  summon 
back.    We  keep  sUence  thereupon,  as  we  would  shut  a  door. 

The  incident  was  forgotten. 

Was  there  even  any  thing  in  it?  Had  it  really  occurred! 
Could  it  be  said  that  a  shadow  had  floated  between  Owyn- 
plune  and  Dea!  Dea  did  not  know  it,  and  Gwynplaine  knew 
it  no  more.  No.  There  had  been  nothing.  The  duchess  her- 
self was  outlined  in  the  dim  distance,  like  an  illusion.  It  was 
but  a  minute's  dreaming  traversed  by  Gwynplaine,  and  from 
which  he  had  emerged.  A  revery  dissipated,  like  a  fog  dissi- 
pated, leaves  no  trace  ;  and,  the  cloud  passed  away,  love  is  no 
more  diminished  in  the  heart  than  the  sun  in  the  sky. 

IX. 

ABTSSTTS  ABTBSniC  TOOAT. 

AiroTHKs  figure  had  disappeared — and  that  was  Tom-Jim- 
Jock.    He  ceased  abruptly  to  come  to  the  Tadcaster  Inn. 

Persons,  so  situated  as  to  see  both  sides  of  the  elegant  life 
of  the  great  London  lords,  might  have  noted  perhaps  that,  at 
the  same  period,  the  Weekly  Oautte,  between  two  extracts 
from  parish  registers,  announced  "the  departure  of  Lord  David 
Dirry-Moir,  by  order  of  her  M^esty,  to  resume  the  command 
of  his  frigate,  in  the  White  Squadron  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Holland." 

ITrsns  perceived  that  Tom-Jim- Jack  did  not  come  any  more ; 
the  fact  preoccupied  him  much.  Tom-Jim-Jack  had  not  reap- 
peared, once  the  day  when  he  went  off  in  the  same  carriage 


with  the  "lady  of  the  doubloon."  An  enigma  truly  was  this 
Tom-Jim-Jack,  who  carried  off  duchesses  with  extended  arms. 
What  an  interesting  investigation  to  be  made  I  What  questions 
to  be  propounded  I  How  much  to  be  said  I  That  is  why 
Ursus  did  not  say  a  word. 

Ursus,  who  had  seen  life,  Imew  what  smarting  a  rash  curios- 
ity may  occasion.  Curiosity  should  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  curious  individual.  In  listening,  yon  risk  the  ear ;  in  watch- 
ing, you  risk  the  eye.  It  is  prudent  to  hear  nothing  and  to  see 
nothing.  Tom-Jim-Jaok  had  mounted  into  that  princely  car- 
riage, and  the  public-house  keeper  had  witnessed  his  asoensicxL 
That  sailor  seating  himself  by  the  side  of  that  lady  had  an  air 
of  prodigy  about  it  that  made  Ursus  circumspect.  The  ca- 
prices of  upper  life  should  be  held  sacred  by  the  lower  class.  All 
those  reptiles,  who  are  called  the  poor,  have  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  cower  down  in  their  holes  when  they  perceive  any 
thing  extraordinary.  To  keep  snug  is  a  necessity.  Shut  your 
eyes,  if  you  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  blind;  stop  your 
ears,  if  you  have  not  the  Inok  to  be  deaf;  paralyze  your  tongue, 
if  you  lack  the  perfection  of  being  dumb.  The  great  are  what 
they  choose  to  be ;  the  small  are  what  tbey  can  be ;  let  the  un- 
known go  by.  Don't  let  us  importune  mythology ;  don't  let  as 
worry  apparitions;  let  us  have'  a  profound  respect  for  images! 
Don't  let  us  direct  our  tittle-tattle  toward  the  sbrinkings  or 
the  enlargements  that  take  place  in  the  regions  above  ns,  fbr 
motives  of  which  we  are  ignorant  These,  for  us  puny  crea- 
tures, are  for  the  most  part  optical  illurions.  Metamorphoses 
are  the  affur  of  the  gods;  transformations  and  dinntegratJons, 
of  the  grand  contingent  personages  who  float  above  us,  are 
clouds  impossible  to  comprehend  and  perilous  to  study.  Too 
much  scrutiny  vexes  the  Olympians  in  their  evolutions  of  amuse- 
ment or  fantasy ;  and  a  thunderstroke  may  disagreeably  teach 
yon  that  the  bull,  whom  you  have  examined  too  curiously,  is 
Jupiter.  Do  not  let  us  draw  half-open  the  neutral-tinted  cur- 
toin-folds  of  the  powerfy,  who  are  to  be  dreaded.  Indiffermce 
is  intelligence.  Do  not  budge;  that  is  wholesome.  Sham 
dead,  and  they  won't  kill  you.  Such  is  the  insect's  wisdMu. 
Ursus  practised  it 

The  innkeeper,  puzzled  on  his  side,  interrogated  Ursus  rate 
day. 

—  Do  yon  know  that  we  don't  see  Tom-Jim-Jack  any 
more? 

—  Ah,  said  Ursus,  I  had  not  noticed  it 

Master  Nicless  made  some  remark  in  a  low  tone,  without 
doubt  upon  the  mixing-np  of  the  ducal  carriage  with  Tom-Jim- 
Jack — an  observation  probably  irreverent  and  dangerous,  to 
which  Ursus  took  pains  not  to  listen. 

Ursus,  nevertheless,  was  too  much  an  artist  not  to  regret 
Tom-Jim-Jack.  He  experienced  a  certun  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment But  he  confided  his  impressions  to  Homo  only,  the  sole 
confidant  of  whose  discretion  he  felt  sure.  He  wliispered  into 
the  wolf's  ear : 

—  Since  Tom-Jim-Jack  has  ceased  coming,  I  feel  a  void  as 
a  man,  and  a  chill  as  a  poet. 

This  outpouring  into  the  heart  of  a  friend  otnnforted  Ursus. 

He  remdned  walled  up  with  Gwynplaine,  who,  on  his  side, 
made  no  allusion  to  Tom-Jim-Jack. 

In  &ot,  a  little  more  or  less  of  Tom-Jim-Jack  made  no  dif- 
ference to  Gwynplaine,  absorbed  in  Dea. 

ForgetfVilness  had  taken  hold  of  Gwynpliune,  more  tsA 
more.  Dea  herself  did  not  even  suspect  that  a  vogue  commo- 
tion had  taken  place.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  more 
talk  of  cabals  and  complaints  against  "The  Man  Who  Laughs." 
Hatred  seemed  to  have  let  go  its  hold.  All  had  subsided  within 
the  Green-Box  and  around  the  Green-Box.  No  more  bmnbug, 
nor  strolling  players,  nor  priests.  No  outside  grumbling.  They 
had  the  success,  without  the  menace.  Destiny  gives  sometimes 
this  sudden  serenity.  The  shining  bliss  of  Gwynplaine  and  of 
Dea  was,  for  the  moment,  absolutely  without  a  diadow.  It  bad 
mounted  little  by  little  to  that  point,  where  nothing  can  be 
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added  to  it.  There  is  a  word  that  expresses  suob  situations — 
apogee.  Happiness,  like  the  sea,  reaches  its  high-water.  The 
digqnieting  fact  for  the  perfectly  happy  is,  that  the  sea  goes 
down  again. 

There  are  two  modes  of  being  inaccessible — ^the  being  very 
high,  and  the  being  very  low.  At  least  as  mnch  perhaps  as  the 
former,  the  latter  is  desirable.  More  surely  than  the  eagle 
escapes  the  arrow,  the  animalcule  escapes  crushing.  This  se- 
emity  of  littleness,  we  hare  already  remarked,  if  any  one  had 
it  upon  earth,  was  enjoyed  by  those  two  beings,  Owynplune  and 
Dea ;  bnt  never  had  it  been  so  complete.  They  lived  more  and 
more,  one  through  the  other,  one  in  the  other,  ecstatically. 
The  heart  saturates  itself  with  love,  as  with  a  divine  salt  that 
preserves  it ;  thence  the  incorruptible  binding  together  of  those 
who  have  loved  each  other  from  the  dawn  of  life,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  olden  loves  prolonged. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  embalming  love.  It  is  from  Daph- 
nis  and  Chlo«  that  Philemon  and  Baucis  are  made.  That  sort 
of  old  age,  the  similitude  of  the  evening  to  the  dawn,  was  evi- 
dently reserved  for  Gwynplaine  and  for  Dea.  In  the  mean 
while,  they  were  young. 

Ursus  regarded  this  love,  as  a  doctor  makes  his  clinical  in- 
spection. Besides,  he  had  what  was  called  in  those  days  the 
Eippocratic  look.  He  fixed  upon  Dea,  fragile  and  pale,  his 
sagacious  eyeball,  and  grumbled  out :  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
she  is  happy  I  At  other  times,  he  said :  She  is  happy,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  at  times  read  attentively  Avioenna, 
translated  by  Yopiscos  Fortunatns,  Louvain,  1660 — an  old 
worm-eaten  book  that  he  bad — where  he  treated  of  oardiac 
disorders. 

Dea,  easily  fatigued,  was  subject  to  sweats  and  drowsiness, 
and  took,  it  may  be  remembered,  her  siesta  in  the  day.  On  one 
occasion  when  she  was  thus  asleep,  lying  down  upon  the  bear's- 
skin,  Gwynplaine  not  being  there,  Ursos  leaned  over  her  softly, 
and  applied  his  ear  to  Dea's  chest  on  the  aide  of  the  heart.  He 
seemed  to  listen  for  some  instants ;  and  then  murmured,  as  he 
rose  up :  She  must  not  have  a  shock.  The  crack  would  be 
speedily  enlarged ! 

The  crowd  continued  to  overflow,  at  the  representations  of 
Chao*  Conquered.  The  success  of  "  The  Man  Who  Laughs," 
appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  All  flocked  thither ;  and  it  was 
not  now  Southwark  only — London  came  in  for  a  small  share. 
The  public  even  began  to  be  a  mixed  one.  It  was  no  longer 
simple  sailors  and  drivers.  In  the  opinion  of  Master  Nicless,  a 
connoisseur  in  rabble,  there  were  now,  in  this  populace,  gen- 
tlemen and  lords  disguised  as  common  people.  Disguising  is 
one  of  the  delights  of  pride ;  and  it  was  then  very  much  in 
vogue.  This  mingling  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  mob  was  a 
good  sign,  and  showed  an  extension  of  success  taking  hold  on 
London.  Gwynplaine's  fame  had  decidedly  made  its  entry 
among  the  great  public.  And  the  fact  was  real.  The  only 
thing  talked  of  in  London  was  "  The  Man  Who  Laughs."  The 
talk  had  even  reached  up  to  the  queen. 

In  the  Green-Box,  there  was  not  a  misgiving.  They  were 
content  to  be  happy.  Dea's  intoxication  was  to  touch,  every 
evening,  Gwynplaine's  wavy  and  yellow  hair.  In  love,  there  is 
nothing  so  intoxicating  as  a  habit.  All  of  life  is  concentrated 
therein.  The  reappearance  of  the  star  is  a  habit  of  the  uni- 
verse. Creation  is  nothing  else  than  a  loving  woman ;  and  the 
snn  IB  a  lover. 

Light  is  a  dazzling  Caryatid,  that  supports  the  world.  Day 
by  day,  during  one  sublime  minute,  the  earth,  covered  by  night, 
leans  upon  the  rising  snn.  Dea,  blind,  felt  the  same  return  of 
warmth  and  hope  within  her,  at  the  moment  when  she  placed 
her  hand  upon  Gwynplaine's  head. 

To  be  two  darksome  beings  adoring  each  other ;  to  love 
each  other  in  the  fulness  of  silence — one  would  be  reconciled 
to  an  eternity  thus  passed. 

One  evening,  Gwynplwne— overcharged  with  that  felicity 


which,  like  intoxication  from  perAimes,  causes  a  divine  uneasi- 
ness— was  roving  on  the  fur-ground  at  some  hundred  paces 
from  the  Green-Box,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him  when  the 
performance  was  ended.  One  has  occasionally  these  hours  of 
expansion,  when  the  too-full  heart  overflows.  The  night  was 
dark,  but  dear.  The  stars  shone  brightly.  All  the  bowling- 
green  was  deserted ;  there  was  only  sleep  and  forgetiulness  in 
the  booths  scattered  around  the  Tarrinzeau-Field. 

One  light  alone  was  not  put  out ;  it  was  the  lantern  of  the 
Tadcaster  Inn,  half-open  and  awaiting  Gwynplaine's  return. 

Midnight  had  just  tolled  from  the  five  parish  churches  of 
Southwark,  with  the  intervals  and  variations  of  tone  that  dis- 
tinguish one  belfry  from  another. 

Gwynplune  was  dreaming  of  Dea.  Of  what  should  he 
have  dreamed!  Bnt,  this  evening,  unusually  perturbed,  ftall 
of  a  charm  not  devoid  of  pain,  he  was  dreaming  of  Dea  as  man 
dreams  of  woman.  He  reproached  himself  for  it.  It  was  a 
falling  off.  The  secret  spousal  impulse  was  be^nning  in  him. 
Anxiously  did  he  cross-examine  himself;  he  blushed,  as  one 
might  say,  internally. 

Given  too  much  paradise — ^love  ceases  to  have  a  fancy  for  it. 
Love  must  have  the  life  stirred  up,  the  kiss  electric  and  irrep- 
arable. The  sidereal  discomposes;  the  ethereal  oppresses. 
An  excess  of  heaven  is,  in  love,  what  an  excess  of  combusti- 
bles is,  in  fire ;  the  flame  suffers  frt>m  it.  Gwynplaine  pictured 
Dea  to  himself  as  human.  He  was  ashamed  of  this  visionary 
encroachment.  It  was  almost  an  effort  of  profanation.  He 
struggled  against  this  besetting.  He  turned  away  from  it ;  then 
he  came  back  to  it.  It  seemed  to  him  like  committing  an  of- 
fence against  decency.  Dea  was,  for  him,  in  a  cloud.  Trem- 
bling, he  drew  away  the  cloud. 

He  took  steps  at  random,  with  the  rocking,  absent  motion, 
that  one  has  in  solitude.  To  have  no  one  about — ^tMs  tends  to 
rambling  of  mind.  Whither  went  his  thought!  He  would  not 
have  dared  to  teU  himself.    Tip  to  heaven !    No. 

Solitude  in  the  bowling-green  was  so  peaceful,  that  at  mo- 
ments he  spoke  aloud. 

To  feel  that  you  have  no  listeners  makes  you  talk. 

He  walked  slowly,  with  his  head  bent  down,  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  the  left  in  the  right,  the  fingers  open. 

Suddenly,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  the  gliding  of  something  into 
the  inert  opening  between  his  fingers. 

He  turned  sharply  round. 

He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  a  man  before  him. 

It  was  the  man  who,  coming  up  to  him  from  behind  with 
the  stealth  of  a  oat,  had  put  the  paper  between  his  fingers. 

The  paper  was  a  letter. 

The  man,  snfSciently  distinct  by  the  dim  starlight,  was  small, 
chubby-faced,  young,  grave,  and  wearing  a  flame-colored  livery, 
visible  from  head  to  foot  through  the  vertical  opening  of  a  long 
gray  overcoat,  which  was  then  called  a  eapenoehe,  a  Spanish 
word  contracted,  that  means  a.  hooded  night-doak.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  crimson  cap,  like  a  cardinal's  ooi^  whereon  the 
service  he  was  in  should  be  indicated  by  a  certain  trimming. 
On  this  coif  might  be  seen  a  plume  of  bird-feathers. 

He  was  motionless  before  Gwynplaine.  Yon  might  have 
called  him  the  phantom  of  a  dream. 

Gwynplaine  recognized  the  valet-boy  of  the  duchess. 

Before  Gwynplaine  could  utter  any  exclamation  of  surprise, 
he  heard  the  shrill  voice,  at  once  chUdish  and  feminine,  of  the 
boy,  that  said  to  him : 

—  At  this  hour  to-morrow  be  at  the  entrance  of  London 
Bridge.    I  shall  be  there.    I  will  guide  yon. 

—  Where  ?  asked  Gwynplaine. 

—  Where  you  are  expected. 

Gwynplaine  dropped  his  eyes  upon  the  letter  that  he  held 
raeohanicaUy  in  his  hand. 

When  he  raised  them  up  again,  the  boy  was  no  longer  there. 

He  could  make  out,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  fair-ground,  a 
vague  dark  form  that  rapidly  diminished.    This  was  the  little 
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lacke;-  going  his  way.  He  tamed  the  comer  of  the  street,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

Gwynplaine  looked  at  the  yalet  disappearing;  then  he 
looked  at  the  letter.  There  are  moments  in  life  when  that 
which  happens  to  yon  does  not  happen ;  astonishment  keeps 
yon  for  a  time  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  fact.  Gwynplaine 
bronght  the  letter  up  to  his  eyes,  as  a  person  who  wished  to 
read ;  then  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  read  it,  for  two 
reasons — ^in  the  first  place,  l)«caase  he  had  not  nneealed  it ;  in 
the  second  place,  because  it  was  dark.  Beveral  minutes  passed 
before  he  recalled  to  mind  that  there  was  a  lantern  in  the  inn. 
He  took  a  few  steps,  but  aside,  and  as  though  he  did  not  know 
where  to  go.  A  somnambulist,  to  whom  a  ghost  has  delivered 
a  letter,  might  walk  in  this  manner. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind,  ran  rather  than  advanced 
toward  the  inn,  placed  himself  in  the  streak  of  light  from 
the  half-open  door,  and  by  that  light  examined  once  more  the 
closed  letter.  No  imprint  could  be  seen  upon  the  seal  or  the 
envelope.  There  was  only,  "To  Gwynplaine."  He  broke  the 
seal,  tore  the  envelope,  unfolded  the  letter,  brought  it  fblly 
under  the  light,  and  read  what  follows : 

— "  You  are  horrible,  and  I  am  beautiful.  You  are  a  stage- 
player,  and  I  am  a  duchess.  I  am  the  first,  and  yon  are  the 
last.    I  love  you.    Cornel" 


BOOK  IV.— THE  PENAL  VAULT. 


THB  TEMPTATIOJf  OF  ST.    OWTNPLAINE. 

Onb  jet  of  flame  scarcely  makes  a  point  in  the  darkness ; 
another  would  set  a  volcano  on  fire. 

There  are  sparks  that  are  enormous. 

Gwynplaine  read  the  letter,  and  then  re-read  it.  There  was, 
without  doubt,  the  expression — "  I  love  yon." 

Apprehensions  succeeded  each  other  in  his  mind. 

The  first  was  the  believing  himself  crazed. 

He  was  crazed.  That  was  certain.  What  he  had  just  seen 
had  no  existence.  The  twilight  phantoms  were  playing  with 
him,  poor  wretch.  The  little  scarlet  man  was  the  flash  of  a 
vision.  Sometimes,  at  night,  a  nonentity,  condensed  into  a 
flame,  will  come  and  laugh  at  yon.  After  this  mocking,  the 
illusory  being  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  Gwyn- 
plaine crazed.    Such  deceptions  there  are  in  the  shades. 

The  second  apprehension  was  the  proving  that  he  had  all 
his  senses  about  him. 

A  vision?  Not  at  all.  Weill  And  this  letter?  Had  he 
not  a  letter  in  his  own  hands?  Was  there  not  absolutely  an 
envelope,  a  seal,  paper,  writing?  Did  he  not  know  from  whom 
all  this  came?  Nothing  obscure  in  this  adventure.  Somebody 
has  taken  a  pen  and  ink,  and  has  written.  Somebody  has 
lighted  a  taper,  and  has  made  a  seal  with  wax.  Was  not  his 
name  superscribed  upon  the  letter — "To  Gwynplaine?"  The 
paper  smells  sweet.  All  is  clear.  The  little  man — Gwynplaine 
recognizes  him.  This  dwarf  is  a  groom.  This  glare  is  a  livery. 
This  groom  has  appointed  a  meeting  with  Gwjmplaine,  for  the 
next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  at  the  entrance  of  London  Bridge. 
Is  London  Bridge  an  illusion?  No,  no;  all  that  holds  good. 
There  is  no  delirium  therein.  All  is  reality.  Gwynplaine  is 
perfectly  lucid.  This  is  not  a  phantasmagoria  suddenly  decom- 
posed above  his  head,  and  dissipated  as  it  melts  away ;  it  is  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  happens  to  him.  No ;  Gwynplaine  is  not  mad. 
Gwynplaine  is  not  dreaming.    And  he  read  tiie  letter  again. 

Well,  then ;  yes  I     But  what  next  ? 

The  what  next  is  formidable. 

There  is  a  woman  who  loves  him. 

A  woman  loves  him !  In  that  case,  let  no  one  evermore 
henceforward  pronounce  that  word — "  incredible."    A  woman 


loves  him  t  A  woman  who  h  as  seen  his  countenance  1  A  woman 
who  is  not  blind  I  And  who  is  this  woman?  An  ugly  one? 
No;  abeauty!    A  gypsy?    No;  aduchess! 

What  was  there  herein,  and  what  did  it  mean  ?  What  peril 
in  such  a  triumph !  But  how  avoid  throwing  one's  self  into  it 
head  foremost? 

What  1  this  woman,  the  siren,  the  apparition,  the  lady,  the 
spectator  from  the  visionary  box,  the  radiant  dark  one.  For 
she  it  was,  she  truly. 

The  crackling  of  the  conflagration,  thus  begun,  broke  out  all 
over  him.  It  was  the  marvellous  unknown  one!  the  same 
who  had  caused  him  so  much  pain.  And  his  first  tnmnltDons 
thoughts  concerning  that  woman  came  again  upon  him,  as 
though  heated  in  all  this  sombre  fire.  Forgetfulness  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  palimpsest.  A  certain  incident  occurs; 
and  all  the  effaced  portions  revive,  in  the  spaces  between  the 
lines  of  wondering  memory.  Gwynplaine  believed  that  he 
had  withdrawn  this  figure  from  his  mind;  and  he  found  it 
there  again ;  and  it  was  therein  impressed ;  and  it  had  dug  a 
hollow  in  that  unconscious  brain,  guilty  of  a  dream.  Unknown 
to  himself,  the  profound  graving  of  his  revery  had  bitten  m, 
and  far  down.  Now  a  positive  evil  had  been  done.  And  all 
this  revery,  henceforward  perhaps  irreparable — he  lud  hold  on 
it  again  witli  vehemence. 

What!  love  for  him  I  What!  the  princess  descended  from 
her  throne,  the  idol  from  its  altar,  the  statue  from  its  pedestsl, 
the  phantom  from  its  cloud !  What !  from  the  depths  of  the 
impossible,  the  chimera  had  arrived!  What!  this  divinity 
painted  on  the  ceiling ;  what,  this  irradiation ;  what,  this  Nerdd 
all  moistened  with  precious  stones ;  what,  this  beauty  unap- 
proachable and  supreme  had  leaned  down  toward  Gwynplaine 
from  the  height  of  her  escarpment  of  rays  I  What !  she  had  , 
stayed,  above  Gwynplaine,  her  Aurora's  car,  drawn  jointly  by 
turtle-doves  and  by  dragons,  and  she  had  said  to  Gwynplaine: 
"  Come !  "  What!  he,  Gwynplaine !  his  was  this  terrific  glory, 
to  be  the  object  of  such  a  lowering  down  of  the  empyrean  I 
And  this  goddess,  who  came  to  him,  knew  what  she  was  doing. 
She  was  not  unaware  of  the  horror  incarnate  in  Gwynplaine. 
She  had  seen  the  mask  that  constituted  Gwynplaine's  face. 
And  this  mask  had  not  caused  her  to  shrink  back !  Gwyn- 
plaine was  beloved  in  spite  of  it ! 

Fact,  that  went  beyond  all  imaginings — he  was  loved  <hi  this 
account !  Far  from  making  the  goddess  recoil,  the  masi;  had 
attracted  her! 

What!  There,  where  this  woman  was,  in  the  royal  midst, 
of  irresponsible  splendor  and  of  power  in  fullest  sway,  there 
were  princes,  and  she  could  take  a  prince;  there  were  lords, 
and  she  could  take  a  lord ;  there  were  men,  handsome,  charm- 
ing, proud,  and  she  could  take  Adonis !  And  who  was  it  that 
she  was  taking?  Gnafron.  She  could  choose,  amid  meteore 
and  thunderbolts,  the  immense  six-winged  seraph ;  and  she 
chose  the  larva  crawling  in  the  mire.  On  one  side,  highnesses 
and  mightinesses,  all  the  grandeur,  all  the  opulence,  all  the 
glory ;  on  the  other  side,  a  mountebank.  The  mountebank  car- 
ried the  day  1  What  scales,  then,  were  there  in  this  woman's 
heart?  By  what  weights  weighed  she  out  her  love?  This 
woman  took  from  her  brow  the  ducal  cap,  and  threw  it  np<m 
the  clown's  trestle.  This  woman  took  fi«m  her  head  the  Olym- 
pian aureole,  and  placed  it  on  the  bristly  sknU  of  a  gnome.  Ooe 
knows  not  what  taming  of  the  world  upside  down — ^the  swarm- 
ing of  insects  above,  constellations  below — was  swallowing  up 
Gwynplaine,  distracted  under  a  downfall  of  light,  and  making 
for  him  a  halo  in  his  cloaca.  "  You  are  horrible.  I  love  yon ; " 
these  words  touched  Gwynplaine  on  the  ghastly  spot  of  pride. 
Pride  is  the  heel  wherein  every  hero  is  vulnerable.  Gwyn- 
plaine was  flattered  in  his  vanity  as  monster.  It  was  as  a  de- 
formed being  that  he  was  loved.  He  also,  as  much  as,  perhaps 
more  than,  the  Jupiters  and  the  Apollos,  was  a  spedalty.  Be 
felt  himself  to  be  superhuman,  and  so  monstroos  as  to  be  a  god. 
Horrifying  dazzlementl 
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And  now,  what  was  this  woman  ?    What  knew  he  of  her  ? 
Every  thing,  and  nothing.    She  was  a  daohess;  he  knew  that. 
He  knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  that  she  was  rich,  that  she  had 
liveries,  lackeys,  pages,  runners  with  torches  around  her  cor- 
oneted  carriage.    He  knew  that  she  was  in  love  with  him,  or  at 
least  that  she  told  him  so.    The  rest  he  knew  not.    He  knew 
her  rank,  and  he  knew  not  her  name.    He  knew  her  thought, 
and  he  knew  not  her  life.    Was  she  wife,  widow,  mud!    Was 
she  fi-ee?    Was  she  bound  to  any  duties  whatever?    Of  what 
family  was  she  a  member  ?    Were  there  around  her  pitfalls,  am- 
bushes, reefs  ?    Gwynplaine  suspected  nothing  as  to  what  gal- 
lantry is  in  high  and  idle  places;  as  to  there  being  caverns  on 
^  these  summits  wherein  ferocious  charmers  dream,  while  around 
them  lie  peU-meU  the  bones  of  loves  already  devoured;  as  to 
essayings,  tragically  cynical,  whereto  the  ennni  of  a  woman  may 
tend,  who  deems  herself  superior  to  man.    He  had  not  even  in 
Lis  mind  the  wherewithal  to  build  up  a  conjecture ;  in  the  so- 
cial sub-soil  wherein  he  lived,  one  is  badly  informed  herein. 
Nevertheless,  he  foresaw  coming  gloom.     He  avowed  to  him- 
self that  all  this  brilliancy  was  obscure.    Did  he  comprehend  ? 
2ho.    Did  he  divine!    No.    What  was  there  behind  this  letter? 
— an  opening  of  folding-doors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
quieting closure.    On  one  side,  avowal;    on  the  other  side, 
enigma. 

Avowal  and  enigma — those  two  mouths,  the  one  inciting 
and  the  other  menacing — with  the  same  word:  "Dare !  " 

Never  had  the  perfidy  of  chance  taken  its  measures  better ; 
and  never  had  it  brought  temptation  more  opportunely.  It  was 
at  a  troubled  minute  that  the  offer  was  made  to  him,  and  that 
there  was  held  before  him,  in  all  its  splendor,  the  bosom  of  the 
sphinx. 

Gwynplaine  was  overwhelmed. 

There  is  a  certcdn  fiune  of  evil  which  precedes  crime,  and 
which  the  conscience  cannot  inhale.  Uprightness,  when 
tempted,  has  the  faint  nausea  of  hell.  What  is  half-opened 
sends  forth  an  exhalation,  that  warns  the  strong  and  makes 
dizzy  the  weak.  Gwynplaine  experienced  this  mysterious  un- 
easiness. 

Dilemmas,  at  once  transitory  and  stubborn,  floated  before 
him.  The  misdeed,  persevering  in  offering  itself^  took  form — 
the  next  day,  midnight,  London  Bridge,  the  foot-boy.  Should 
he  go  }    TesI  cried  the  flesh-    No  I   cried  the  soul. 

Let  it  be  eaii,  however — singular  as  it  may  seem  at  the  first 
glance— that  he  did  not  once  address  this  question  to  himself 
with  perfect  distinctness: — Should  he  go?  Actions  meriting 
reproach  have  their  reserved  comers.  Like  brandies  that  are 
too  strong,  we  do  not  drink  them  at  one  gulp.  We  put  the 
glass  down ;  we  will  see,  presently ;  the  first  drop  has  already 
a  strange  taste. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  he  felt  himself  impeUed  backward 
toward  the  unknown. 

And  he  shuddered.  And  he  had  a  glimpse  of  something 
tottering  to  its  fall.  And  he  threw  himself  back,  seized  again 
firom  all  sides  by  dismay.  He  shut  his  eyes.  He  made  efforts 
to  discredit  the  adventure  in  his  own  mind  and  to  bring  himself 
back  to  a  donbt  of  his  own  sanity.  Evidently  this  was  for  the 
better.  The  wisest  thing  for  him  to  do,  was  to  believe  that  he 
was  mad. 

Fatal  fever.  Every  man,  surprised  by  the  unforeseen,  has 
known  in  his  life  such  tragical  pulsations.  The  observer  always 
listens  anxiously  to  the  echo  of  blows,  dealt  by  the  battering- 
ram  of  destiny  against  the  conscience. 

Alas !  Gwynplaine  interrogated  himself  To  ask  questions, 
when  duty  is  precisely  defined,  is  already  to  be  defeated. 

Besides — a  point  to  be  noted— the  effrontery  of  the  adven- 
ture, which  might  perhaps  have  shocked  a  vicious  man,  was  not 
apparent  to  him.  He  did  not  know  what  cynicism  is.  He 
saw  bat  the  greatness  of  this  woman.  Alas  I  he  was  flattered. 
His  vanity  could  only  verify  his  triumph.  Much  more  wit 
tlian  mnocence  has,  would  have  been  requidte  for  him  to  con- 


jecture that  he  might  be  an  ol^ect  of  wantonness  rather  than 
of  love. 

The  mind  is  subject  to  invasions.  The  soul  has  its  Vandals, 
evil  thoughts,  that  come  in  and  devastate  our  virtue.  A  thou- 
sand contrary  ideas  precipitated  themselves  apon  Gwynplaine, 
one  after  another,  and  sometimes  all  at  once.  Then  there  was 
silence  within  him.  Then  he  took  his  head  between  his  hands, 
with  an  air  of  mournful  contemplation,  as  though  gazing  on  a 
landscape  at  night. 

Suddenly,  he  was  conscious  of  one  thing — ^that  he  had  ceased 
to  think.  His  revery  had  reached  that  darksome  moment,  when 
every  thing  disappears. 

He  remarked,  also,  that  he  had  not  gone  in.  It  might  be 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  put  the  letter  brought  by  the  page  into  his  side-pocket; 
but  perceiving  that  it  was  on  his  heart,  he  removed  it  thence, 
and  thrust  it  all  crumpled  into  the  first  handy  pocket  of  his 
small-clothes.  Thenhe  turned  his  steps  toward  the  public-house ; 
went  in  quietly ;  did  not  wake  up  the  little  Govicum,  who  was 
wmting  for  him,  and  had  fallen  asleep  upon  a  table  with  his 
arms  for  pillow  ;  reclosed  the  door;  lighted  a  candle  at  the  inn 
lantern ;  drew  the  bolts ;  turned  the  key  in  the  lock ;  took  me- 
chanically the  precautions  of  a  man  who  comes  home  late ; 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  Green-Box ;  crept  into  the  old  hut 
which  served  as  his  bedroom;  looked  at  Ursus,  who  was 
asleep ;  blew  out  his  candle ;  and  did  not  lie  down. 

An  hour  passed  thus.  At  last  wearied  out,  figuring  to  him- 
self that  bed  is  sleep,  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  without  un- 
dressing, and  conceded  so  far  to  darkness  as  to  close  his  eyes. 
But  the  tempest,  that  assailed  him,  had  not  ceased  for  an  in- 
stant. Sleeplessness  is  night's  ill-usage  of  man.  GwynpUune 
suffered  greatly.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  not 
pleased  with  himself.  Inmost  sadness  mmgled  with  vanity 
satisfied.  What  to  do?  Daylight  came.  He  heard  ITrsus 
get  up,  and  did  not  raise  his  eyelids.  No  relaxation,  how- 
ever. He  thought  over  the  letter.  All  the  words  came  back 
to  him  in  a  sort  of  chaos.  Thought  becomes  fluid,  under 
certmn  violent  blasts  from  within  the  souL  It  faUs  into  con- 
vulsions; it  raises  itself  up  ;  and  there  goes  forth  from  it  some- 
thing that  resembles  the  dull  roaring  of  the  waves.  Flood,  ebb, 
shocks,  whirlings,  hesitations  of  the  billow  before  the  reef,  h^ 
and  rain,  clouds  with  openings  wherein  is  light,  wretched  clear- 
ings away  of  futile  foam,  mad  acclivities  suddenly  crumbling 
away,  immense  efforts  lost,  appearance  of  shipwreck  on  all 
sides,  shadows  and  dispersions — all  this,  which  is  in  the  abyss, 
is  in  man.    Gwynplaine  was  a  prey  to  this  torment. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  anguish,  his  eyelids  being  still 
drooped,  he  heard  an  exquisite  voice  that  said  : — "  Are  you 
asleep,  Gwynplaine?" — He  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start,  and 
sat  up.  The  door  of  the  robing-room  was  half-open,  and  Dea 
appeared  at  the  entrance.  In  her  eyes  and  upon  her  lips  was 
her  ineffable  smile.  She  stood  up  there,  charming  in  the  un- 
oonscioos  serenity  of  her  radiance.  There  was  a  moment  of 
something  like  sanctity.  Gwynplaine  looked  at  her,  trembling, 
dazzled,  awakened.  Awakeoed  from  what  ?  From  sleep  t 
No ;  from  sleeplessness.  It  was  she,  it  was  Dea ;  and  forth- 
with he  felt  in  the  very  depth  of  his  being  the  indefinable  van- 
ishing away  of  the  tempest,  and  the  sublime  descent  of  good 
upon  evil.  The  miracle  of  the  look  from  on  high  was  effected ; 
the  blind  one,  soft  and  luminous,  put  to  flight  by  her  sole  pres- 
ence aU  the  gloom  that  was  on  him ;  the  curtidn  of  cloud  was 
lifted  from  his  spirit,  as  though  drawn  off  by  an  invisible  hand ; 
and  Gwynplaine— celestial  enchantment — found  the  azure  re- 
entering his  conscience.  Through  the  virtue  of  this  angel,  he 
suddenly  became  again  GwjTiplaine  the  innocent,  the  great,  the 
good.  In  the  soul,  as  in  creation,  there  are  these  mysterious 
concurrences.  Both  were  silent,  she  the  light,  he  the  abyss, 
she  divine,  he  pacified;  and  Dea  shone  resplendent  above 
Gwynplaine's  stormy  heart,  with  the  indescribable  effect  of  a 
star  upon  the  ocean. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 

THE  opening  of  summer 
these    "  winge'd    thonghts "    or 
"flying  gems,"  which  have  been  the 
delight  of  all  childhood  spent  in  conn- 
try  air.    We  do  not,  however,  sympa- 
thize with  that  taste  for  insects  which 
manifests  itself  in  collecting  rare  speci- 
mens, for  little  other  purpose  than  to 
impale  them  on  pins.     Probably  the 
"  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals"  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  death-agonies  of  butterflies,  and  sci- 
entific curiosity  has  the  matter  all 
'its  own  way,  repaying  the  world  for 
its  loss  of  these  colored  jewels  of  the 
Mr,  by  colorless  pictures  on  pages 
that  partake  very  Httle  of  the  air  and 
the  sunshine.    The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  for   the  "rare  species" 
that  these  insectartans  hunt,  and  the 
game  most  subject  to  the  spear  and 
bow — we  mean  fingers,  and  nets,  and 
pins — ^is  the  rare  and  beautiful  thing 
which  perhaps  has  not  a  dozen  of  its 
like  in  as  many  leagues. 

But  the  humanity  which  protects 
animals,  and  the  gastronomic  taste 
which  cares  for  fishes,  and  the  agri- 
cultural prudence  which  saves  the 
birds,  have  no  motives  for  befriend- 
ing these  ornaments  of  sylvan  Na- 
ture, and  hence  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  them  are  passing  away 
before  the  growth  of  towns,  the 
destmctiveness  of  children,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  nets  of  students  of 
natural  history. 

Of  the  known  and  existing  va- 
rieties, we  select  a  few  for  picto- 
rial illustration  and  brief  description. 
The  large  Tortoise-shell  Butter- 
fly has  the  upper  part  of  its 
wings  of  a  tawny  yellow  color, 
and  of  a  blackish-brown'  below, 
with  darker  spots  bordered  by 
a  black  band.  There  is  a  stripe 
of  yellowish  color  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  wings.  It  is 
found  in  July  and  September  on 
the  oak,  the  elm,  the  willow, 
and  many  fruit-trees.  There  is 
a  smaller  variety,  which  has  all 
the  showy  characteristics  of  the 
larger. 

The  larvffi  of  the  two  are  dif- 
ferent. The  former  is  bluish  or 
brownish,  with  an  orange-col- 
ored lateral  line,  bristling  with 
yellowish  hairs.  The  chrysalis 
is  angular,  of  a  red  tint,  and 
ornamented  with  golden  metallic 
spots.  The  caterpillar  of  the 
latter  is  bristly,  blackish,  and 
has  four  yellowish  lines. 

.iVnother  magnificent  variety 
is  the  Peacock  Butterfly.  The 
children  know  it  by  the  four 
beantifol  peacock-eyes,  one  on 


Laig*  TortoiM->h*U  Butterfly. 


Cabbage  Butterfly,  or  Pieris  brassies. 


Pamaseus  Apollo. 


Peacock  Butterfly. 


each  wing.  The  eyes  on  the  upper 
wings  are  reddish  in  the  middle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  yellow  circle.  The 
other  two  eyes  or  spots  are  black- 
brown,  within  gray  circles.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wings  is  of  a  msset-brovi, 
the  under  part  blackish.  This,  the 
Vanessa  lo  of  science,  is  met  with  is 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  in  flower-gar- 
dens. It  seems  to  love  to  contrast  it- 
self with  delicate  flower-bells,  or  the 
spray  of  leaves,  but  it  is  probably  care- 
less of  this  union  of  insect  with  floral 
beauty,  and  more  interested  in  its 
food. 

The  months  of  Jane  and  Septon- 
ber  also  give  us  the  ConvolToliu 
Sphinx,  which  is  more  of  a  great 
moth  than  a  butterfly.  It  lias  browi 
wings,  and  the  prominent  abdomen 
is  striped  in  transverse  bands  alter- 
nately black  and  red.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  habit  of  \U  cater- 
pillar, which  lives  on  the  varions 
kinds  of  eonvohuU,  but  chiefly  the 
wild  species.  In  some  of  the  kindred 
of  this  moth,  the  chief  attraction  is 
in  the  larve  and  not  in  die  winged 
insect.  For  instance,  the  caterpil- 
lar of  the  privet  hawk-moth,  when 
in  repose,  of  all  others  of  the  gennt 
Sphinx,  most  resembles  the  sphini 
of  fable,  from  which  the  genns  takes 
its  name.  It  is  of  a  fine  apple- 
green,  with  seven  oblique  stripes, 
half  violet  and  half  white,  ))laced  on 
each  side  of  its  body,  and  three  or 
four  small  white  spots  beyond  these 
stripes.  The  stigmata  are  orange, 
the  head  is  green,  bordered  with 
black.  The  extremity  of  the  body 
has  a  smooth  horn  of  black  and  yel- 
low. It  lives  prindpolly  npoB 
the  privet,  the  lilac,  and  the  ash- 
tree. 

To  this  class  also  belongs  the 
Death's-Head  Moth,  the  largest 
of  the  species.  It  derives  the 
name  from  the  pale-yellow  out- 
line of  a  human  skull,  on  the 
black  ground  of  its  thorax.  This 
funereal  symbol,-  joined  to  the 
plaintive  cry  which  the  moth 
emits  when  frightened,  has  some- 
times inspired  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  country  with  terror. 
When  its  appearance  has  coin- 
cided with  epidemic  disease, 
this  dolefiil  sylph  of  the  ni^t 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
messenger  of  death.  Science, 
however,  sees  in  it  the  bntterfiy 
of  the  shadow,  only  less  beaoti- 
ful  than  its  winged  brother  of 
the  day. 

Of  butterflies  proper,  there 
are  some  even  more  magnificent 
than  those  we  have  illMtrated 
and  described.  There  is  tlie 
SwaUow-tMled  Butterfly,  named 
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from  its   shape,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
brilliant  of  this  country  or 
Europe.    The  wings  are  yel- 
low and  black,  and  the  broad 
black  bonds  of  the  margin  are 
dusted  with  bine,  while  the 
six  yellow  crescents  end  in 
reddish  eyes,  bordered  with 
blue.     In    Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia there  is  a  very  scarce 
species  of  this.    The  Parnas- 
sus Apollo  belongs  to  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.    Its  wings  are 
yellowish  white,  with  orna- 
ments of  black  and   vermil- 
ion-red.    It  is,  in  the  larva 
state,  a  silk-maker  in  a  small 
way.    The  Le  Ouee  has  black 
veins  on  white  ganze  wings. 
These  have  been  seen,  in 
northern  Bussia,  so  nnmer- 
oas  aa  to  be  mistaken  for 
flakes  of  snow.      The  Cab- 
bage   Butterfly    is    white, 
edged  with  black,  and  very 
common    in    Eorope.      A 
more  beantifiil  kind  has  its 
white  wings   veined   with 
pale  green.    Another  white 
kind  has  orange  tips.    Then 
we  have  insects  of   brim- 
stone-yellow,    very    gay ; 
others   with   delicate  pur- 
ple   Btreakings,   and,  most 
rare  and  beautiful,  the  glo- 
rified things  of  rich  Maza- 
rin  blue,  which  color  gives 
their  name.    There  are  oc- 
casional specimens  of  the 
Convolvulus     Moth,    with 
the  great  fore  wings  of  green, 
striped  with  pink,  the  hind- 
er ones  black  with  a  broad 
band  of  pink,  edged  by 
afineline  of  white.  These, 
with  wings  four  inches  in 
expanse,  their  large  bril- 
liant eyes,  and  great  pow- 
er of  flight,  sometimes  ri- 
val the  butterflies. 

To  even  give  brief  de- 
scriptions of  these  beau- 
tiful insects  would  much 
exceed  our  limit,  and  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names 
would  flll  no  small  space. 
The  Emperor  Moth  bears 
on  its  wings  many  of  the 
marks  of  the  rare  butter- 
flies, including  the  pea- 
cock-eyes and  the  tor- 
toise-shell markings.  The 
Atlas,  of  the  Atlsei  class, 
is  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  moth  family,  and 
one  of  the  largest,  as  its 
wings  have  more  than 
fonr  and  a  quarter  inch- 
es' expanse. 


Swatlow-Utled  Buttorfty. 


Th«  Convolvului  Sphinx. 


Dnth't-hnd  Hiwk-Moth. 


The  only  specimens  come 
to  us  from  China.  Among 
the  singular  varieties  may  be 
mentioned  the  Wood-Leop- 
ard, known  In  Europe  as 
the  Coquette. 

The  fine  dnst  which  gives 
the  color  to  the  wings,  and 
which  adheres  to  the  fingers 
when  we  touch  them,  was 
long  thought  to  consist  of 
minute  feathers,  making  the 
insect  a  kind  of  bird.  But 
more  powerful  microscopes 
show  us  myriads  of  scales, 
each  a  little  perfection  of 
shape  and  color,  and  each 
overlapping  the  lower  one, 
Uke  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Per- 
haps these  delicate  things  are 
the  armor  of  proof  against 
the  rain-drops ! 

The  many  processes 
through  which  the  in- 
sect passes  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  life — the  cater- 
pillar that  frees  itself  from 
its  old  skin  by  the  exer- 
cise of  wondrous  art  and 
strength,  combined  with  the 
decay  of  Nature — the  silk- 
en prison  that  is  woven, 
and  the  little  four-winged 
insect  angel  that  comes 
forth  at  last  —  all  these 
are  matters  well  known 
and  often  described ;  never 
more  pleasantly,  however, 
than  in  Louis  Figuier's  "  In- 
sect World." 

Another  interest  than 
that  of  curiosity  has  joined 
with  the  observation  of  this 
wonder  of  insect  resurrec- 
tion ;  for  humanity,  in  its 
dread  of  annihilation,  and 
its  yearning  for  immortal- 
ity, has  caught  the  thought 
that  the  lesser  life  may 
image  forth  the  greater. 
Certainly,  to  those  who 
wish  confirmation  to  the 
promises  of  Holy  Writ,  the 
hope  is  pleasant  and  the 
thought  is  beautiful,  that 
poor  humanity,  with  its 
caterpillar  appetites  and 
its  world  chrysalis,  may 
one  day  cast  off  both, 
and  sport  as  a  winged 
immortality  in  the  In- 
finite sunlight.  Singu- 
lar but  not  unlovely 
it  is,  that  our  highest 
hopes  compare  them- 
selves to  the  gennina- 
tion  of  a  seed,  or  the 
life  of  a  worm.  Man, 
tired  of  work,  hopes  to 
be  a  butterfly. 
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WHAT  A  SNOW-FLAKE  MAY  COME  TO. 
By  Db.  I.  I.  Hatm. 

STAOB  THE  FIS3T.-THE  ICE-SEA.. 

THE  air  is  a  aniversal  regulator.  It  dispenses  heat  and  cold, 
drought  and  moisture,  life  and  death,  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  To  one  it  brings  sweet  perfumes,  to  an- 
other noxious  vapors.  It  blights  the  strong ;  it  invigorates  the 
feeble.  It  depresses  the  spirits ;  it  revives  the  spirits.  It  ad- 
mits the  sun ;  it  keeps  away  the  sun.  It  is  everywhere.  It  is 
in  the  earth ;  it  is  above  the  earth ;  it  is  in  the  waters  that  are 
under  the  earth.  Invisible,  it  is  yet  a  sponge.  It  soaks  up  the 
waters  in  infinite  particles,  and  scatters  them  to  the  four  quar- 
ters. When  too  highly  charged,  it  gathers  its  hot  and  cold  ex- 
tremes together,  rolls  up  a  cloud,  and  flings  abroad  the  rains 
and  snows.  This  it  repeats  again  and  again,  to  suit  its  own 
caprice.  Thus  may  a  particle  of  water,  perhaps  a  dew-drop 
from  a  tropic  leaf,  be  transported  to  the  Arctic  regions,  or  to  a 
mountain  so  lofty  that  its  summit  has  an  Arctic  climate.  Here 
the  air  drops  it  as  a  snow-flake.  If  now  discovered  by  a  ray 
of  the  sun,  before  the  air  can  pick  it  up  again,  it  becomes  a 
globule  of  water.  Then  the  air,  grown  spiteful,  hardens  it  tu  a 
crystal,  and  binds  it  fast  for  untold  ages. 

Here  begins  the  iee-sea. 

From  the  ice-sea  comes  the  iet-ttream. 

From  the  ice-stream  comes  the  iceberg. 

Thus  have  we  seen  already  what  a  snow-flake  may  come  to. 

I  have  said  the  air  dispenses  heat  and  cold.  These  are,  how- 
ever, merely  relative  terms ;  yet  they  both  produce  convulsions. 
The  thermometer  is  the  test  of  force. 

The  greatest  heat'of  the  earth  is  at  its  oentre ;  the  greatest 
cold  is  at  its  extremities;  that  is  to  say,  the  mountain-tops. 
The  internal  heat  produces  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake ; 
the  external  cold  produces,  as  we  have  seen,  the  iceberg,  and 
likewise  the  ice-field.  This  latter,  however,  belongs  to  the 
ocean,  or  to  arms  of  the  joceaq,  as  Baffin's  Bay,  where  it  is 
formed,  in  contact  with  the  land,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mountain,  and  nothing  with  the  snow-flake.  It  makes  the 
ice-barrier,  or  iee-paeh,  or  ice-belt,  as  you  may  please  to  call  it, 
of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  is  the  pest  of  the  navigator.  It  blocks 
np  all  the  gateways  to  the  Polar  Basin,  and  has,  thus  far,  kept 
the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  sacred  from  invasion.  Hence  man 
has  wooed  the  Polar  Sea  in  vain.  The  ice-field  forms  an  un- 
broken girdle  about  that  chaste  Queen  of  Oceans,  and  he  is 
told,  "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther !  " 

The  iceberg  is  very  different  from  the  ice-field.  Hundreds 
of  them  may  be  seen  at  one  time,  but  they  are  all  separate  and 
detached.  They  rarely  touch  each  other.  The  name  signifies 
iee-moiintain,  thus  distinguishing  it  conspicuously  from  ,iee-field. 
This  latter  is  lalt  and  flat ;  the  former  is  freth  and  lofty.  We 
have  seen  that  the  ice-sea  begins  in  a  snow-flake.  Its  growth 
is  from  an  infinite  number  of  snow-flakes,  falling  in  annual 
layers,  and  converted  into  successive  layers  of  ice.  Thus  formed 
upon  the  land,  the  iceberg,  in  the  sea,  is  therefore  a  natural- 
bom  vagrant. 

Its  birth  is  the  "  convulsion  "  of  cold,  as  the  earthquake  is 
of  heat ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  .which  is  the  most  sublime 
and  startling,  the  birth  of  an  iceberg,  or  the  shook  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

"Glacier  "  is  the  general  name  we  apply  to  the  whole  for- 
mation which  flnally  results  in  the  iceberg,  borrowing  from  the 
French.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  or  write  upon  any  sub- 
ject scientiflcally  without  discovering  that  the  French  have 
been  before  us  with  an  epithet. 

Glaciers  form  upon  all  the  lofty  mountain-chains  of  the 
earth  having  a  certain  geological  formation.  It  is  even  sup- 
posed by  many  philosophers,  and  among  the  number  the  emi- 
nent Professor  Agassiz,  that  many  parts  of  the  earth,  now  fertile 
and  inhabited,  were  once  covered  with  ice.  They  have  gone  so 
far  even  as  to  add  "  glacial  period  "  to  geological  nomenclature. 


At  the  present  time,  however,  glaciers  are  confined  to  the 
lands  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  and  the  lofty  mouii- 
tain-chains :  as,  for  instance,  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  the 
Himalayas. 

No  part  of  the  Arctic  regions  presents  such  an  extensive  or 
magnificent  display  of  glaciers  as  Greenland.  In  this  respect  it 
is  truly  a  typical  land,  and  might  well  be  called  the  Arctic  Con- 
tinent. In  fact,  it  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  ice,  being  almoet 
wholly  covered  with  it.  Nothing  but  the  great  headlands  be- 
tween the  fiord*  (that  is  to  say,  the  bays)  and  the  off-lying  isl- 
ands escape.  This  covering  is  many  hundreds  of  feet  is  . 
average  thickness,  and  to  the  eye  it  presents  one  vast  illimit- 
able waste  of  whiteness — a  gelid  cloak — an  ice-sea — a  m«r  ie 
glace. 

This  is  the  last  place  in  all  the  w^orld  where  one  would  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  such  a  phenomenon,  if  there  were  any  mean- 
ing in  a  name.  "  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,"  said  the  gentle  Juliet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Greei- 
land,  with  its  pleasant  name,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  desolation.  It  ought  to  have  been  Snowlasd,  or 
Frostland.  Yet,  after  all,  there  was  meaning  in  the  name  to 
Eric,  the  Icelander  who  discovered  the  oountey.  He  fonnd 
some  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  headland,  where  he  first  stepped 
ashore,  clothed  with  grass.  Here  a  great  herd  of  curious  rein- 
deer, who  had  never  before  seen  human  beings,  were  browang, 
and  down  they  came,  all  unsuspicious  of  harm,  to  look  at  Eric 
and  his  followers. 

Eric  wanted  credit  for  this  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and 
he  wanted  likewise  colonists.  So  he  named  it  Greenland,  the 
more  conspicuously  to  distinguish  it  from  Iceland,  whence  he 
had  come. 

The  name  took  with  the  Icelanders  amazingly,  prodncing 
much  the  same  effect  upon  their  minds  that  "  Valley  of  Eden" 
did  upon  the  mind  of  Martin  Ohuzzlewit.  The  result,  however, 
on  the  whole,  was  better.  It  gave  Eric  tvrenty-five  ship-loads 
of  colonists,  a  fiill  pardon  for  sundry  crimes,  and  mnch  pros- 
perity. It  gave  one  of  his  sons  an  opportunity  to  discover 
America,  which  feat  was  performed  in  the  year  1001.  It 
brought  also  fresh  treasures  to  the  exchequer  of  IceUnd,  and, 
in  time,  it  furnished  beef-cattle  for  the  private  taiAe  of  the 
King  of  Norway.  But  the  field  of  the  colonists  was  circnm- 
soribed.  Still,  they  and  their  descendants  flourished  there  for 
four  hundred  years.  They  built  churches  and  a  cathedral,  and 
cultivated  farms,  and  lived  in  peace  and  plenty — only,  however, 
down  by  the  sea.  In  the  valleys  alone,  and  in  those  only  vMch 
were  exposed  to  the  south,  was  there  any  life.  Behind  and 
above  them,  all  was  sterility — rugged  clifib  of  immense  hei^t, 
and  mountain-wastes  of  ice  and  snow. 

I  have  climbed  those  cliffy  and  travelled  upon  those  moun- 
tain-wastes— upon  the  mer  de  glace,  or  ice-sea,  as  I  have  hith- 
erto distinguished  the  interior  region — reaching  as  far  inland  as 
eighty  miles,  and  as  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  fire  thou- 
sand feet.  There  it  was  almost  as  level  as  the  ocean  in  a  calm, 
and  as  unbroken ;  as  void  of  life  as  Sahara,  and  more  dreary  to 
look  upon.  The  temperature  was  thirty-four  degrees  below 
zero,  and  had  steadily  fallen  to  that  degree  as  we  climbed  up 
higher  and  higher  by  the  scarcely-perceptible  acdivity.  Then 
we  were  set  upon  by  a  tempest  Nothing  could  be  more  terri- 
ble except  a  fiimaoe-blast.  The  drifting  snow,  which  came 
whirling  along  the  icy  plain,  was  like  the  sand-clouds  of  the 
desert,  which  so  often  overwhelm  travellers.  There  was  no 
chance  for  life  except  in  flight.  With  our  backs  to  the  wind, 
we  descended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  ae«> 
where  the  temperature  was  zero,  at  which  degree  of  cold  life  u 
supported  without  inconvenience.  My  people  were  then  all 
unaccustomed  to  such  exposure;  yet,  while  all  were  at  first 
somewhat  alarmed,  none  were,  in  the  end,  seriously  touched  ij 
the  frost  It  would  be  difficult  to  inflict  upon  a  man  greater 
torture  than  to  expose  him  to  such  a  storm.  The  effect,  after  a 
time,  is  to  make  life  undesirable — alarm  first ;  then  pain ;  then 
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lack  of  perception.  When  one  dies  from  freezing,  it  is  the 
brain  which,  in  effect,  first  snffers  eclipse.  The  cold  has  not 
solidified  it,  that  is  tme,  but  has  made  it  torpid — ^like  certain 
animals  in  the  winter-time,  with  which  one  may  do  any  thing, 
and  they  will  not  resist,  being  qnite  incapable  of  receiving  an  im- 
pression. One  of  the  men  said,  "  I  cannot  go  any  farther ;  I 
do  not  want  to;  I  am  sleepy ;  I  cannot  walk."  Another  said, 
"  I  am  no  longer  cold ;  I  am  qnite  warm  again  ;  shall  we  not 
camp  ?  "  Then  I  knew  there  was  the  greater  need  to  hnrry  on, 
if  we  wonld  not  all  be  destroyed. 

This  digression  may  perhaps  the  more  readily  enable  the 
reader  to  nnderstand  the  nature  of  this  Greenland  ice-sea.  The 
whole'  continent  is  perhaps  1,200  miles  long,  by,  say,  600 
broad.  This  gives  720,000  square  miles  of  superficial  area,  the 
greater  "part  of  which  is  the  ice-sea.  Multiply  this  by  the  tenth 
of  a  mile,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  fair  average  depth  of 
the  ice-sea,  and  we  have  piled  up  on  the  Greenland  mountains 
72,000  cubical  miles  of  solid  ice — a  result  which  seems  almost 
fabulous.  And  all  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  hardened  snow,  which  is  still  increasing  yqar 
by  year,  and  century  by  century ;  and,  while  thus  accumulat- 
ing, the  climate  has  been  steadily  growing  colder.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, people  lived  in  Greenland  quite  comfortably,  while  they 
now  live  there  quite  miserably — a  change  which  is  only  to  be 
acconnted  for,  independent  of  all  astronomical  influences,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land,  has  more  and 
more  ice  gathering  upon  it  from  year  to  year. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  ice-sea,  such  as 
that  of  Greenland,  is  not  a  stationary  mass,  like  rock,  but 
is  a  moving  mass,  like  water.  What  is  it  but  hardened 
water? 

Take  the  better-known  glaciers  of  the  Alps,"  by  way  of 
illustration.    TTiere  we  find  a  mer  de  glaee,  from  which  are 
many  branches  extending  down  the  valleys  on  every  side. 
These  are  usually  called  glaciers.     They  are  ice-streanu,  for 
they  flow  downward  through  the  valleys,  and  are  the  means  by 
which  the  mer  de  glaee,  or  ice-sea,  discharges  itself,  thus  pre- 
venting an   accumulation  which   would,   but    for   these  ice- 
streams,  become  interminable.    It  is  estimated  that  the  moun- 
tain-snows of  the  Alps  would  gather  there  at  the  rate  of  four 
thousand  feet  in  a  thousand  years.    This  accumulation  is,  how- 
ever, prevented  by  natural  law ;  for  the  Creator,  in  the  all- wise 
dispensation  of  His  power,  has  made  ice  ductile,  as  if  it  were 
fluid.     Hence  it  flows,  when  on  an  inclined  plane,  just  as  water 
flows,  only,  of  course,  slower.    An  ice-stream  is,  therefore,  in 
effect,  a  river,  and  drains  the  mountain-ice  of  the  Mpa  down 
to  the  sea,  as  rivers  drain  the  rains  which  fall  in  other  places. 
The  Alpine  ice-streams  become,  however,  actual  rivers  in  the 
end ';  for,  as  they  flow  down  the  valleys  in  a  continuous  stream 
from  the  mer  de  glaee,  the  end  reaches  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  temperature  becomes  comparatively  warm, 
and  the  end  of  the  ice-stream  is  steadily  melted  off,  as  a  candle 
thmst  slowly  into  a  heated  stove.    The  water  thus  formed  com- 
pletes the  circuit  to  the  sea  as  a  real  river,  and  not  an  ice-river, 
the  only  difference,  however,  in  the  flow  and  the  law  of  flow 
being  one  of  rate.    The  ice  moulds  itself  to  its  bed,  as  the 
river  does.     When  the  bed  is  wide,  it  expands ;  when  the  bed 
is  narrow,  it  contracts  and  thickens ;  when  the  descent  is  slight, 
it  deepens ;  when  rapid,  it  hurries  along,  and  becomes  shoal. 
An  ice-stream,  like  a  river,  has  therefore  its  cascades,  its  rap- 
ids, its  broad  lagoons  (so  to  speak),  and  its  smooth,  steady, 
even-flowing  places.    It  carries  rocks  along  with  it  upon  its 
surface  (which  have  been  hurled  down  upon  it  from  neighbor- 
ing cliffs  by  the  frost),  as  the  river  carries  sticks  of  wood, 
leaves,  and  other  light  materials. 

Greenland  is  only  the  Alps  many  times  magnified — not  in 
altitude,  of  course,  but  in  extent  of  surface  and  the  quantity 
of  mountain-ice  which  it  has  accumulated.  The  whole  interior 
of  that  continent,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  effect,  covered  with 


an  ioe-ses,  firom  which  flow  ice-streams  on  either  side  down 
through  the  valleys. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  Alpine  ice-stream  and  the  Greenland  ice-stream.  While 
the  end  of  an  Alpine  ice-stream  melts  in  the  warm  air,  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  in  which  it  was  formed,  the  Greenland 
ice-stream,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  no  such  fate.  The  whole 
of  Greenland,  from  the  sea  upward  to  the  mountain-tops,  has 
too  low  a  temperature  for  that.  Hence  the  ice-streams  pour  aU 
the  way  down  to  the  sea,  which  they  usually  reach  at  the  head 
of  the  deep  Jiord*.  Thus  does  the  sea  take  the  place  of  the 
air  in  the  melting  process.  But  not  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  sea  first  breaks  off  a  mass  from  the  end  of  the  Green- 
land ice-stream,  and  gradually  melts  it,  as  it  floats  south  with 
the  current. 

This  mass  is  the  ieeberg. 

Both  the.se  processes,  however,  have  the  same  result — ^the 
final  return  of  the  mountain-snows  to  their  natural  home  in 
the  sea. 

The  flow  of  an  ice-stream  is,  unlike  that  of  a  river,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye;  but  its  rate  can  be  measured.  The  method 
is  simple  enough  :  Yon  mount  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  and 
stake  off  a  base-line  upon  it,  either  in  its  axis  or  parallel  with 
its  axis.  Yon  then  set  up  your  theodolite  at  one  end  of  the 
base-line,  and  connect  the  base-line  by  angles  with  some  fixed 
object  on  the  land  which  borders  the  glacier,  like  the  banks  of 
a  river,  to  left  and  right.  You  go  then  to  the  other  end  of  the 
base-line,  and  repeat  the  process.  After,  say,  a  week,  or  a 
month,  and  as  many  more  times  as  you  may  find  necessary,  yon 
go  through  this  same  operation  of  setting  up  your  theodolite 
and  measuring  the  angles.  Then  a  very  simple  trigonometrical 
computation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  ice-stream  is  carrying 
your  base-line  along  with  it  down  the  valley,  leaving  the  fixed 
objects  on  the  banks  behind.  It  is  as  if  yon  made  a  base-line 
on  a  long  raft,  and  surveyed  a  river's  banks  as  you  fioated  down 
the  river  with  the  current. 

To  flirther  prove  the  resemblance  of  an  ice-stream  to  a 
river,  yon  plant  a  line  of  stakes  across  it,  from  side  to  side, 
each,  say,  twenty  fathoms  from  the  other.  Observe  your 
stakes  closely,  and,  after  a  time,  your  straight  line  has  become 
a  curve.  This  curve  steadily  increases.  The  middle  of  the 
glacier  is  fiowing  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  So,  in  like 
manner,  does  the  top  fiow  more  rapidly  than  the  bottom. 

These  measurements  I  have  often  made;  once  on  an  ice- 
stream  in  North  Greenland.  The  temperature  was  below  zero, 
and  it  was  cheerless  work  enough.  We  reached  the  top  of  the 
glacier  with  much  difficulty,  cutting  steps  with  an  axe.  Then 
we  came  upon  unfathomable  cracks,  which  made  the  walking 
dangerous,  as  the  view  was  dreary.  There  was  a  strong 
wind  howling  down  from  the  ice-sea,  brinfpng  with  it  sharp, 
cutting  snow-drift.  The  brass  instrument  froze  the  eye,  and 
had  to  be  covered  with  buckskin.  The  moisture  of  the  breath 
condensed  upon  the  lenses,  and  the  observer  had  to  breathe 
through  a  tube.  The  men  who  carried  the  chain  scorched 
their  fingers  with  the  cold  metal.  Under  these  circumstances, 
science  becomes  a  species  of  martyrdom.  Yet  we  completed 
onr  survey,  and  discovered  the  ice-stream  to  be  flowing  toward 
the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  five  inches  a  day. 

Many  of  the  Greenland  ice-streams  are  of  amazing  extent. 
There  is  one  sixty  miles  wide.  Its  front  is  in  the  water,  and  it 
is  washed  by  the  waves  like  any  other  coast-line ;  for  it  is  really 
a  coast  line — an  ice  coast-line.  The  cliffs  of  the  land  on  either 
side  of  it  are  very  lofty — from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet. 
These  ice-cliffs  are  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet.  Below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  of  course,  this  wall  extends  downward 
until  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  great  ice-stream 
is  known  as  the  Humboldt  Glacier,  and  is  at  the  head  of  Smith 
Sound,  latitude  79*. 

There  is  another  Greenland  ice-stream  that  is  twenty  miles 
wide;  others  that  are  ten,  and  five,  and  indeed  of  any  width, 
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down  to  the  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  even  less.  Some  of  them 
have  been  ponring  into  the  sea  for  ages ;  some  have  not  jet 
reached  the  sea,  bat  are  steadily  nearing  it,  like  a  flood  coming 
down  a  valley  from  a  broken  dam.  Not  noiselessly,  however ; 
for  the  flow  of  an  ice-stream  is  attended  with  continual  crack- 
ings and  brealrings  and  tumbling  of  avalanches,  which  add 
greatly  to  its  sublimity,  and  give  it  an  aspect  of  terror.  In 
fact,  this  whole  Arctic  Continent  is  foil  of  startling  wonders 
and  novelties  of  Nature ;  and  its  whole  history  is  so  replete 
with  violent  commotions,  fi-om  the  time  when  it  was  a  volcanic 
nest  to  the  present,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  more  conridera- 
tion  than  it  has  ever  yet  received  from  the  learned,  or  the 
carious,  or  even  the  adventurous. 

ONLY  THE  C3L0THES  THAT  SHE  WORE.* 

Thiri  is  the  hat 
With  the  blue  vdl  thrown  round  it,  just  as  they  found  it, 
^wtted  and  sdled,  stained  and  all  spoiled — 

Do  you  recognice  that  ? 

The  gloves,  too,  lie  there, 
And  in  thorn  still  lingers  the  shape  of  her  fingers. 
That  some  one  has  pressed,  perhaps,  and  caressed, 

So  sloider  and  fair. 

There  are  the  shoes. 
With  their  long  silken  laces,  still  bearing  traces. 
To  the  toe's  dainty  tip,  of  the  mud  of  the  slip. 

The  slime  and  the  ooze. 

There  is  the  dress, 
Iiike  the  blue  veil,  all  dabbled,  discolored,  and  drabbled — 
This  you  should  know,  without  doubt,  and,  if  so. 

All  else  you  may  guess  ! 

There  is  the  shawl. 
With  the  striped  border,  hung  next  in  order, 
Soiled  hardly  less  than  the  light  muslin  dress, 

And — ^that  is  all. 

Ah,  here's  a  ring 
We  were  forgetting,  with  a  pearl  setting ; 
There  was  only  this  one — name  or  date  ?— none  t 

A  frail,  pretty  thing ; 

A  keepsake,  maybe. 
The  gift  of  another,  perhaps  a  brother, 
'  Or  lover,  who  knows  f  him  her  heart  chose, 

Or,  was  she  heart-free? 

Does  the  hat  there. 
With  the  blue  veil  around  it,  the  same  as  they  found  it, 
Summon  up  a  fair  face  with  just  a  trace 

Of  gold  m  the  hair? 

Or  does  the  shawl, 
Untely  appealing  to  some  hidden  feeling, 
A  form,  young  and  slight,  to  your  mind's  sight, 

Clearly  recall  ? 

A  month  now  has  passed. 
And  her  sad  history  remains  yet  a  mystery. 
But  these  we  keep  still,  and  shall  keep  them  until 

Hope  dies  at  last. 

*  Recently,  at  the  Morgue  In  this  ctty,  the  attire  of  a  drowned  person  alone 
remained  for  Identiflcatlon. 


Was  she  the  prey  ^ 
Of  some  deep  sorrow  clouding  the  morrow. 
Hiding  fttim  view  &e  sky's  happy  blue  ? 

Or  was  there  fool  play  ? 

Alas !  who  may  tell  ? 
Some  one  or  other,  perhaps  a  fond  mother. 
May  reoogidie  these  when  her  child's  clothes  she  sees ; 

Then— will  it  be  weU? 

N.  6.  Shbfhsbd. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL  ON  THE  "SUBJECTION 
OP  WOMEN." 

ASBTBAOT  OF  BIS  OPSmifO  ASGUXBST. 

MR.  MILL  states  the  object  of  his  work  to  be,  to  ezidain  the 
grounds  of  an  opinion  wliich  he  has  long  entertained,  that  tb< 
l^^al  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other  is  wrong  in  itself;  is  one  oi 
the  chief  hinderances  to  human  improvement,  and  ought  to  be  rqjlaoeii 
by  a  principle  of  perfect  equality  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  task 
springs  from  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  feelings  which  gathei 
around  tiie  subject  and  neutralize  the  influence  of  argument.  It  ii 
always  a  hard  task  to  attack  an  almost  universal  opinion.  The  burden 
of  proof  ought  to  rest  with  the  affirmative,  or  those  who  maintain  it. 
The  presumptions  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  ft«edom  and  agidnst  privilege. 
But  in  this  case  the  rule  is  reversed,  and  a  cause  supported  by  univer- 
sal usage  and  preponderating  popular  soitiment  is  supposed  to  have 
presumptions  in  its  favor  which  ordinary  l<^o  cannot  be  permitted  to 
disturb.  And  truly  the  understandings  of  the  minority  of  mimlriiirl 
would  need  to  be  much  better  cultivated  than  has  ever  yet  been  the 
case,  before  the;  can  be  asked  to  place  such  reliance  in  their  own 
power  of  estimating  arguments  as  to  give  up  practical  principles  in 
which  they  have  been  bom  and  bred,  and  which  are  the  basis  of  mudi 
of  the  existing  order  of  the  world,  at  the  first  argumentative  attack 
which  they  are  not  capable  of  logically  resisting.  As  regards  the 
present  question,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  unfavorable  ccmditions.  J 
consent  that  established  custom  and  the  general  feeling  should  be 
deemed  conclurive  against  me,  unless  that  custom  and  feeling  from  age 
to  age  can  be  shown  to  have  owed  its  e^dstence  to  other  causes  tliu 
their  soundness,  and  to  have  derived  their  power  from  the  worse 
rather  than  the  better  part  of  human  nature.  I  am  willing  that  judg- 
ment should  go  against  me,  unless  I  can  show  that  my  judge  has  been 
tampered  with. 

The  generality  of  a  practice  is  in  some  cases  a  strong  presumptioB 
that  it  is  or  has  been  conducive  to  laudable  ends  ;  but  this  is  only 
when  the  practice  is  grounded  in  experience  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  ends  could  be  most  effectually  attained.  If  the  authority  of  men 
over  women  had  been  the  result  of  a  conscientious  trial  of  equality  as 
well  as  inequality,  its  adoption  might  be  some  evidence  in  its  &vor. 
But  the  state  of  the  case  is  the  reverse  of  this.  The  system  which 
subordinates  the  weaker  to  tiie  stronger  was  never  the  rrault  of  delib- 
eration or  forethought  on  social  ideas.  It  arose  simply  from  the  &ct 
that  from  the  earliest  times  every  woman  was  found  in  a  state  of 
bondage  to  some  man.  Laws  begin  by  converting  physical  facts  into 
l^al  rights.  In  early  times  the  great  majority  of  the  male  sex,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  the  female,  were  slaves.  In  Christian  countries  die 
slavery  of  the  male  has  been  abolished,  and  that  of  the  female  has  been 
gradually  changed  into  a  milder  form  of  dependence.  This  depmdence 
is  the  primitive  stlite  of  slavery  lasting  on  through  successive  mitigi- 
tions  and  modifications  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  which  have 
softened  the  general  manners,  and  brought  all  human  relations  more 
under  the  control  of  justice.  But  it  has  not  lost  the  trace  of  its  brutal 
origin ;  and  no  presumption  in  its  favor  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  its  existence.  In  primitive  societies  the  rule  of  action  is  the 
law  of  the  strongest.  Institutions  which  place  right  <m  the  ride  of 
might  have  been  clung  to  with  great  tenacity ;  and  those  who  have 
obtained  legal  power  because  they  first  had  physical,  have  rarely  gives 
up  their  hold  of  it  until  the  physical  power  had  passed  over  to  the 
other  side.  Such  shifting  of  the  physical  force  not  having  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  women,  this  fact,  combined  with  all  the  peculiar 
characteristic  features  of  the  particular  case,  made  it  certain  from  the 
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fttst  that  this  branch  of  the  system  of  right  founded  on  might,  though 
softened  in  its  most  atrocious  features  at  an  earlier  period  than  several 
of  the  others,  would  be  the  very  last  to  disappear. 

People  are  not  aware  how  entirely,  in  former  ages,  the  law  of  su- 
perior strength  was  the  rule  of  life ;  how  publicly  and  openly  it  was 
avowed.  History  gives  a  cruel  experience  of  human  nature,  in 
showing  how  exactiy  the  regard  due  to  the  life,  possessions,  and  entire 
earthly  happiness  of  any  class  of  persons  was  measured  by  what  they 
had  the  power  of  enforcing.  The  Stoics  were,  I  believe,  the  first 
(except  so  far  as  the  Jewish  law  constitutes  an  exception)  who  taught 
as  a  part  of  morality  tltat  men  were  bound  by  moral  obligations  to 
thdr  slaves.  To  enforce  this  belief  was  the  most  arduous  taslc  which 
Christianity  ever  had  to  perform.  But  the  power  of  men  over  women 
could  not  fail  to  be  more  permanent  than  those  other  dominations 
wliich  have  nevertheless  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.  Whatever 
gratification  of  pride  there  is  in  the  possession  of  power,  and  whatever 
personal  interest  in  its  exercise,  they  are  in  this  case  not  confined  to  a 
limited  class,  but  common  to  the  whole  male  sex.  Instead  of  being  to 
most  of  its  supporters  a  thing  desirable  chiefly  in  the  abstract,  it  comes 
home  to  the  person  and  hearth  of  every  male  head  of  a  family,  and  of 
every  one  who  looks  forward  to  being  so.  And  the  case  is  that  in 
which  the  desire  of  power  is  the  strongest ;  for  every  one  who  desires 
power  desires  it  most  over  those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  with  whom 
his  life  is  passed,  with  whom  he  has  most  concerns  in  common,  and  in 
whom  any  independence  of  his  authority  is  oftenest  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  his  individual  preferences. 

Some  will  object  that  the  power  of  man  over  woman  is  not  a  usurpa- 
tion because  it  is  natural.  But  slavery  has  also  been  claimed  to  l>e 
natural.  AristoUe  held  that  there  are  different  natures  among  man- 
kind— free  natures  and  slave  natures ;  the  Greeks  were  of  a  free  na- 
ture— the  Thracian  barbarians  of  a  slave  nature;  while  American 
slaveholders  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  the  dominion  of 
the  wliite  man  over  the  black  was  natural.  Unnatoral  generally 
means  only  uncustomary;  and  every  thing  which  is  usual  appears 
natural.  The  subjection  of  woman  to  man  being  a  universal  custom, 
any  departure  from  it  quite  naturally  appears  unnatural.  That  the 
feeling  is  dependent  upon  custom  is  proved  by  ample  experience. 

Again,  it  will  be  said  that  the  rule  of  man  over  woman  is  not  a  rule 
of  force,  because  it  is  accepted  voluntarily ;  women  are  consenting 
parties  to  it.  But  a  great  number  of  women  do  not  accept  it  Women 
in  various  countries  are  demanding  suffrage,  and  admission  to  various 
professions  and  occupations  hitherto  closed  against  them.  How  many 
women  there  are  who  silentiy  cherish  similar  aspirations  no  one  can 
possibly  know ;  but  there  are  abundant  tokens  how  many  mndd  cher- 
ish them  were  they  not  so  strenuously  taught  to  repress  them,  as  con- 
trary to  the  proprieties  of  thdr  sex.  It  must  be  remembered  also, 
that  no  enslaved  class  ever  asked  for  complete  liberty  at  once.  It  is 
a  political  law  of  Nature  that  those  who  are  under  any  power  of  ancient 
origin  never  begin  by  complaining  of  the  power  itself^  but  only  of  its 
oppressive  exercise.  There  is  never  any  want  of  women  to  complain 
of  ill-usage  by  their  husbands.  There  would  be  infinitely  more,  if 
complaint  were  not  the  greatest  of  all  provocations  to  a  repetition  and 
increase  of  ill-usage.  It  is  this  which  frustrates  all  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  power,  but  protect  the  women  against  its  abuses.  In  no  other 
case,  except  that  of  a  child,  is  the  person,  who  is  proved  judidally  to 
have  suffered  an  iiy'ury,  replaced  under  the  physical  power  of  the  cul- 
prit who  inflicted  it  Accordingly,  wives,  even  in  the  most  extreme 
and  protracted  cases  of  bodily  ill-usage,  hardly  ever  dare  avail  them- 
solres  of  the  laws  made  for  thmr  protection ;  and  if  in  a  moment  of 
irrepreesible  indignation,  or  by  the  interference  of  neighbors,  they  are 
indaced  to  do  so,  thdr  whole  effort  afterward  is  to  disclose  as  little  as 
they  can,  and  to  b^  off  thdr  tyrant  from  his  merited  chastisement 

All  causes,  social  and  natural,  combine  to  make  it  unlikely  that 
women  should  be  collectively  rebellious  to  the  power  of  men.  They 
are  so  far  in  a  position  different  from  all  other  subject  classes,  tiiat 
their  masters  require  something  more  from  them  than  actual  service. 
Men  do  not  want  solely  the  obedience  of  women,  they  want  their  sen- 
timents. All  men,  except  the  most  brutish,  desire  to  have  in  the  wo- 
man most  nearly  connected  with  them,  not  a  forced  sUive,  but  a  willing 
one ;  not  merely  a  sUve,  but  a  favorite.  They  have,  therefore,  put 
every  thing  in  practice  to  enslave  their  minds.  The  masters  of  women 
wanted  more  than  simple  obedience,  and  they  turned  the  whole  force 
of  education  to  their  purpose.  All  women  are  brought  up  from  their 
very  earliest  years  in  the  belief  that  thdr  ideal  of  chuacter  is  the  very 


opposite  to  tiiat  of  man ;  not  self-will  and  self-government  by  self-con- 
trol, but  submis»on  and  yielding  to  the  control  of  others.  All  the 
moralities  tell  them  that  it  is  the  duty  of  women,  and  all  the  current 
sentimentalities  that  it  is  their  nature,  to  live  for  others ;  to  make 
complete  abnegation  of  themselves,  and  to  have  no  life  but  in  their 
affections. 

The  influence  over  the  minds  of  women  having  been  acquired,  an 
instinct  of  selfishness  made  men  avul  themselves  of  it  to  the  utmost, 
as  a  means  of  holding  women  in  subjection,  by  representing  to  them 
meekness,  submissiveness,  and  resignation  of  all  individual  will  into 
the  hands  of  a  man,  as  an  essential  part  of  sexual  attractiveness.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  any  of  the  other  yokes,  which  mankind  have  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking,  would  have  subsisted  till  now,  if  the  same  means 
had  existed,  and  had  been  as  sedulously  used,  to  bow  down  their 
minds  to  it  ? 

Custom,  therefore,  however  universal,  creates  no  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  arrangements  which  place  woman  in  social  and  political 
subjection  to  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  wh(de  course  of  human  im- 
provement up  to  this  time,  the  whole  stream  of  modem  tendencies, 
warrants  tiie  inference  that  this  relic  of  the  past  is  discordant  with  the 
ftiture,  and  must  necessarily  disappear. 

Human  beings  are  no  longer  bom  to  their  place  in  life,  but  are 
free  to  employ  their  faculties  to  achieve  the  lot  which  may  appear  to 
them  most  desirable.  The  old  theory  was,  that  the  least  possible 
should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual  agent;  that  all  he  had  to 
do  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  laid  down  for  him  by  superior  wis- 
dom. Left  to  himself,  he  was  sure  to  go  wrong.  The  modem  con- 
viction, the  fruit  of  a  thousand  years'  experience,  is,  that  things  in 
which  the  individual  is  the  person  directiy  interested  never  go  right, 
but  as  they  are  left  to  his  own  discretion.  In  consonance  with  this 
doctrine,  it  is  felt  to  be  an  overstepping  of  the  proper  bounds  of  au- 
thority to  fix  beforehand,  on  some  general  presumption,  that  certain 
persons  are  not  fit  to  do  certain  things. 

The  social  subwdination  of  woman  stands  out  an  isolated  fact  in 
modem  social  institutions ;  a  solitary  breach  of  what  has  become 
their  fundammtal  law ;  a  single  relic  of  an  old  world  of  thought  and 
practice,  exploded  in  every  thing  else,  but  retained  in  the  one  thing  of 
most  universal  interest  This  entire  discrepancy  between  one  social 
fact  and  all  those  which  accompany  it,  and  the  radical  opposition  be- 
tween its  nature  and  the  progressive  movement  of  the  modem  world, 
and  which  has  successively  swept  away  every  thing  of  an  analogous 
character,  surely  affords,  to  a  conscientious  Observer  of  human  ten- 
dencies, conscientious  matter  for  reflection. 

It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes  adapts 
them  to  their  present  functions  and  position,  and  renders  these  appro- 
priate to  them.  Standing  on  the  ground  of  common-sense  and  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  I  deny  that  any  one  knows,  or  can 
know,  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes,  as  long  as  they  have  only  been 
seen  in  their  present  relation  to  one  another.  If  men  had  ever  been 
found  in  society  without  women,  or  women  without  men,  or  if  there 
had  been  a  society  of  men  and  women  in  which  the  women  were  not 
under  the  control  of  the  men,  something  might  have  been  positively 
known  about  the  mental  and  moral  differences  which  may  be  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  each.  What  is  now  called  the  nature  of  women  is  an 
eminentiy  artificial  thing — the  result  of  forced  repression  in  some  di- 
rections, unnatural  stimulation  in  others.  It  may  be  asserted,  without 
scruple,  that  no  other  class  of  dependants  have  had  their  character  so 
entirely  distorted  from  its  natural  proportions  by  their  relations  with 
their  masters. 

Of  an  difficulties  which  impede  the  progress  of  thought,  and  the 
formation  of  well-grounded  opinions  on  life  and  social  arrangements, 
the  greatest  is  now  the  unspeakable  ignorance  and  inattention  of  man- 
kind in  respect  to  the  influencee  which  form  human  character.  What- 
ever any  portion  of  the  human  species  now  are,  or  seem  to  be,  such,  it 
is  supposed,  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be :  even  when  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  clearly  points  out  the  causes  that  made  them  what  they 
are. 

In  regard  to  that  most  difficult  question,  what  are  the  natural  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  sexes— «  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  society  to  obtain  complete  and  correct  knowl- 
edge— while  almost  everybody  dogmatixes  upon  it,  almost  all  neglect 
and  make  li(^t  of  the  only  means  by  which  any  partial  insight  can  be 
obtained  into  it    This  is,  an  analytic  study  of  the  most  important  de- 
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partment  of  psjrehology,  the  laws  of  the  influence  of  circumBtanoes  <m 
ehaneter. 

The  profoimdeet  knowledge  of  the  lawa  of  the  formation  of  charae- 
ter  is  Ladispoisable  to  entitle  anj  one  to  affinn  even  that  there  is  any 
difference,  much  more  what  the  difference  is,  between  the  two  sexes 
considered  as  moral  and  rational  beings  ;  and  since  no  one,  as  yet,  has 
that  knowledge  (for  there  is  hardly  any  subject  which,  in  pn^portion 
to  its  importance,  has  been  so  little  studied),  no  <me  is  thus  for  entitled 
to  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject  Conjectures  are  all  that  can 
at  present  be  made ;  conjectures  more  or  less  probable,  according  as 
more  or  less  authorized  by  such  knowledge  as  we  yet  have  of  the  laws 
of  psychology,  as  applied  to  the  formation  of  character. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

SOLOMOIT  must  have  been  blind  as  well  as  iliue  when  he 
said  there  is  nothing  new  nnder  the  snn.  Had  he  walked 
ont  of  his  walls  of  cedar  and  ebony,  and  looked  at  the  blossoming 
fields,  he  conld  not  hare  felt  that  he  was  in  a  stale  and  weari- 
some world.  A  blossom  is  a  new  thing.  What  thought  of 
age,  what  suspicion  of  flat  repetition  can  one  have,  looking  into 
its  fragrant  and  dewy  heart;  what  profane  and  polished  sense 
dare  report  it  to  be  insipid  and  old  ?  Beanty  is  always  new. 
"WTiether  in  sonset  skies,  or  in  the  fair  faces  of  fair  women,  or 
in  flowers,  it  never  suggests  the  past :  it  is  fresh  and  fleeting, 
like  a  foam-wreath  from  the  eternal  sea. 

Frail,  and  flesh-pale,  the  apple-blossoms  have  burst  in  soft 
bloom  in  the  million  orchards  of  the  land.  And  what  bridal 
adornments  of  color  and  testnre  they  spread  over  the  land- 
scape !  What  sprays  of  fragrance  1  What  cmmpled  loveliness 
of  petal  and  bnd !  What  softly-folded  blooms !  What  depths 
of  white  and  rose  they  exhibit  to  the  gladdened  and  surprised 
sense  I  A  miracle  of  beanty  crowns  twisted  branches  and  stiff 
twigs.  While  the  grass  is  greenest,  the  apple-blossom  softly 
surprises  and  exhilarates.  Who  but  a  civilized  brute  can  look 
at  a  blossom  without  a  sense  of  sweetness,  delicacy,  and 
ecstasy  ?  t)nce  more  after  the  first  herald-notes  of  Spring  we 
witness  the  magic  boor  of  the  fiower-bloom  of  the  fruit-trees, 
life  in  one  such  season  of  fragrance  and  color  is  simple  and 
sweet  to  loitering  lovers  and  dreamers  in  odorous  orchards ; 
the  eye  has  its  festival,  and  the  virginal  bloom  of  the  fruit-trees 
suggests  perfection,  u  perfection,  and,  surrendered  to  Nature, 
we  can  say  to  the  passing  moment,  "  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair '  " 

The  cherry-trees,  plumy  and  foamy,  with  masses  of  white 
blossoms,  the  peach  with  its  flower,  rose-flesh,  seems  less  than 
the  apple-blossom,  which  has  a  transparent  white  and  rose 
tint,  the  exqnisiteness  of  the  color  of  both  peach  and  cherry 
blooms.  The  clustered  proftasnon  of  the  blossoms  on  the  stem, 
the  stillness  and  fragrance  and  wind-blown  openness  of  their 
five  petals,  or  the  folded  secret  of  the  bud's  hidden  sweetness, 
make  pure  and  voluptuous  suggestion  of  spotless  pleasure. 

The  country  may  be  swd  to  be  embroidered,  and  festooned, 
and  veiled  in  bloom ;  now  is  the  bridal  of  earth  and  son.  The 
moist  warm  skies  of  May  no  more  gently  bathe  the  earth,  than 
blossoms  fill  the  air  and  rain  upon  the  grass.  The  loose  clouds 
trail  over  woods  and  fields  white  with  bloom ;  the  most  ineffa- 
ble tint,  that  of  the  pearly  flesh  of  delicate  girls,  is  proflisely 
massed  in  fragrant  domes  and  dewy  sprays  of  sweetness  in  the 
orchards  and  woods. 

One's  sensations  in  blossoming  orchards  are  not  apart  fit)m 
the  human  and  domestic,  as  when  we  walk  by  the  sea  or  in  the 
wilderness.  We  are  not  isolated  by  suggestions  of  grandeur 
and  desolation ;  we  are  not  detached  from  crowds  by  solemn 
somids,  as  in  pine-forests,  as  on  beaten  beaches,  cm  rocky 
coasts  that  growl  responses  to  the  hoarse  mutterings  of  the  sea. 
The  apple-orehsrd  in  bloom  is  a  part  of  oar  most  domestic  ex- 
porience  and  of  oar  gentlest  human  sentiments.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  best  memories  of  home.  Every  man  in  his  boyhood  has 
had  his  perfect  moment  tmder  apple-blossoms.    A  cluster  of 


flesh-pale  blossoms  is  like  a  group  of  lovely  ^Is;  they  are  the 
very  smile,  and  visible  ecstasy  of  vegetable  life ;  like  a  sprink- 
ling of  fioral  foam  over  green  trees,  and,  like  it,  a  fleeting  viaon. 
Floods  of  perfume.are  carried  over  the  fields  by  the  loosening 
winds.  The  butter-cups,  golden  petalled,  shine  in  the  grass, 
while  apple  bloopis  and  buds  crowd  upon  and  hide  the  maze  of 
branch  and  twig  and  leaf.  One  can  plunge  the  glance  into 
petals  softer  than  a  caress,  and  scent  odors  that  come  to  faint 
and  die  on  the  sense  they  intoxicate.  If  any  thing  conld  start 
the  conventional  man  ont  of  his  reserve,  and  change  that  in- 
sensibility of  Nature  whiclrhe  is  stupid  enough  to  think  one  of 
the  objects  of  culture — ^if  any  thing  not  passionate,  bat  some- 
thing simply  sweet,  conld  break  in  upon  the  self-sal3sfactaon  (A 
gentlemen  who  admire  nothing  and  avoid  effusion,  as  other 
men  shun  the  mental  barreimess  in  which  they  instaU  their 
minds — ^it  would  be  an  untroubled  hour  under  a  May  sky,  sod 
amid  the  blossoming  orchards.  The  abundance  of  beanty, 
the  lavishness  of  sweetness,  the  exqnisiteness  of  the  perfume, 
would  steal  into  and  fill  the  sense. 

Leigh  Hunt,  one  of  the  pleasantest  poets,  celebrates  the  birth 
of  floral  bloom  with  his  sunny  spirit  and  limpid  language,  and 
notices  "apple-trees  at  noon  with  bees  alive."  The  bloasoming 
season  suggests  the  wish  that  we  could,  like  trees,  bloeeom 
every  year.  Tlien  with  that  shifting  play  of  sunlight  and 
shadow,  of  longing  and  regret  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
mind,  he  checks  his  wish,  dreading  to  change  with  the  seasons, 
to  fade  every  fall,  and  stare  ghastly  and  naked,  like  leafless  trees 
in  November  rains.  To  express  a  thought  merely  to  refute  it 
is  profitable  enough,  if  it  makes  us  contented.  A  tree  loaded 
with  blossoms  may  certainly  suggest  something  more  abundant 
and  beautiful  than  most  of  our  fellow-beings  have  to  offer  us— 
something  better  than  the  trite  language,  the  stinted  if  not  bar- 
ren expression  in  which  their  life  finds  a  slaggish  issue.  If 
every  mind  had  its  season  of  flowering,  if  the  flower  of  it« 
speech  had  any  thing  of  the  freshness  and  purity  and  p*D€- 
trating  charm  of  apple-blossoms,  or  the  foamy  abundance  of 
the  cherry-flower,  no  doubt  an  appropriate  season  of  merdy 
heaut^ful  expression  would  be  recognized;  our  social  inter- 
course might  be  graced  and  festooned  with  garlands  of  pleasant 
words ;  we  might  meet  each  other  sometimes  without  baskets 
and  quart  meaaares  to  bn  j  and  sell ;  we  might  meet  each  other 
as  social  artists,  and  not  as  drivers  and  workmen.  We  know  o( 
no  sufBcient  reason  why  we  should  dispense  with  every  thing  like 
efifhsion  and  beauty,  and  hold  so  gravely  to  polished  and  barren 
expression  which  checks  enthusiasm  aud  defrauds  the  sense  of 
beauty,  in  our  social  intercourse.  The  grotesque  and  gnarled 
denizens  of  our  fields  do  better ;  they  break  into  bloom,  they 
crest  and  sprinkle  themselves  with  the  most  wasteful  beauty, 
and  carelessly  spill  the  most  exquisite  perfume  on  every  wan- 
dering air.  They  give  place  to  the  formation  of  friuts  that 
never  reach  maturity,  they  crowd  every  twig  with  what  wiD 
prove  only  "windfalls;"  but  then  in  blossoming-time  they 
have  not  the  fear  of  critics ;  they  are  not  nipped  in  the  bod  bj 
the  chilling  frost  of  criticism ;  they  are  not  forbiddoi  their  joy- 
ous and  maternal  abundance  of  vain  but  lovely  pnaniaes. 

A  Bteratare.  without  its  blossoming  season — a  society  forJDti 
to  restrict  expression,  and  conventionalize  all  intercourse;  to 
start  us  in  grooves  and  keep  us  in  them,  munindfal  of  oar 
best  and  most  ancient  example,  nature,  is  false  and  most  eor- 
reet  itself.  They  understand  these  things  better  in  Fnnoe. 
The  frigid  and  barren  type  does  not  give  the  law,  but  the  nata- 
ral  and  abundant.  French  Uterature  and  society  have  something 
of  the  effusion,  something  of  the  bloom,  something  of  the  vivid- 
ness, something  of  the  freshness  of  Nature.  One  can  plack 
from  French  books  pages  which  breathe  of  lilacs  and  violets; 
one  can  discover  words  that  have  no  other  reason  of  being  than 
the  expression  of  enthusiasm  and  the  admiraticn  of  beauty. 
But  in  our  land  such  freedom  of  expression  paasea  nnquesti<»ied 
only  among  versifiers  and  poets;  and  En^idi  proee,  so  naoch 
less  than  English  poetry,  is  devoid  of  those  facile  and  charmiDg 
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tributes  of  expression  which  make  French  prose  so  attrac- 
tive, so  fall  of  beauty,  and  wanting  which,  we  have  the  Sat- 
urday £eviev>er's  English,  which  is  English  prose  without 
grace  and  without  besnty.  Such  newspaper  English  outside 
of  the  financial  column  would  have  no  claim  upon  us,  if  we 
were  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful — the  sixth  sense 
denied  to  the  average  American  and  to  the  English  mind.  If 
we  had  the  senae  of  beauty  we  should  have  a  Maurice  de  Guerin 
as  well  as  a  Thorean ;  a  George  Sand  instead  of  a  Mrs.  Stowe; 
and,  in  speaking  of  apple-blossoms,  we  could  do  so  without  an 
apology  that  we  dispense  with  the  mask  and  fiction  of  verse. 

INDIAN  ROCK. 

THE  fifteen  hundred  visitors,  who  resort  in  the  simimer  sea- 
son to  Narragansett  Pier,  as  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
picture  of  Indian  Bock  in  our  present  number,  must  have  a 
iresh  longing  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  they  will  find 
themselves  once  more  drinUng  in  the  cool,  bracing  air  of  the 
ocean,  and  rambling  over  the  sands  and  stones  that  line  its 
shores.  A  few  years  ago,  and  only  here  and  there  a  traveller 
bad  ever  heard  of  the  place  ;  five  little  fishing-boats  went  off  in 
the  morning  upon  the  broad  sea,  and  came  back  to  their  moor- 
ings in  the  evening,  with  no  crowd  of  curious  strangers  stand- 
ing by,  to  connt  the  lobsters,  and  bass,  and  tautog,  and  scup, 
and  wheat-fisb,  that  had  been  taken  through  the  day.  Uncle 
Jerry  and  Uncle  BUI — they  are  all  uncles  there — with  their 
qnaint  old  steeple-hats — tradition  says  that  they  have  been  worn 
"  for  forty  year " — and  their  oil-skin  coats,  had  never  been 
beard  of  in  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  West  and  the  East.  Nobody  dreamed 
that  Flat  Rock,  and  Foam  Rock,  and  Indian  Rock,  would  ever 
b«  painted  on  canvas  and  engraved  on  steel,  and  found  "  accom- 
panying Appletohs'  JonBN al."  Qoiet  brooded  around  these 
roogh  reefs  of  stone,  except  when  the  southeast  gales  sent  the 
great  waves  thundering  and  foaming,  and  dashing  their  spray 
into  the  air ;  and  then  there  was  no  ear  to  hear  the  war  of  the 
waters,  and  no  eye  to  behold  the  grandenr  of  the  scene. 

But  now  how  changed !  Umbrella'd  artists  plant  their  easels 
here  and  there,  and  dash  away  with  their  ochres,  and  chromes, 
and  bistres,  and  tell  you  that  there  are  no  rocks  on  onr  coasts 
so  rich  and  varied  in  their  coloring  as  these — south  of  this 
ledge  there  are  indeed  no  rocks  at  all  on  the  American  shore, 
until  you  reach  the  reef  of  Florida.  On  every  pleasant  sum- 
mer afternoon,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, seat  themselves  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds  in  the  shady 
clefts,  to  watch  the  ships  that  go  sailing  by,  and  gaze  across 
tbe  waters  npon  the  long,  leaden  fog-bank,  which  at  this  time 
of  day  usually  drops  down  upon  old  Newport,  to  hide  her  vani- 
ties from  the  sight  of  men  and  angels.  Sometimes,  after  the  sun 
has  gone  down,  the  thick  mist  covers  all  the  sea  and  the  land, 
and  then  strange  sounds  come  out  of  the  darkness. 

We  are  wondering  whether  the  Neptune  line  of  steamers 
from  Providence  will  venture  to  screw  their  way  through  the 
Sound  to  New  York  on  such  a  night  as  this ;  and  whether  we 
shall  hear  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  splendid  palaces  that  ply 
between  Newport  and  the  metropolis.  How  often,  when  we 
have  been  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  "  on  the  little  dirty 
craft  that  sedl  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  German  Sea,  have  we 
wished  that  the  wretched  foreigners  who  crowded  their  narrow 
decks  could  only  be  dropped  down  for  a  whUe  into  the  mag- 
nificent saloons  of  the  locomotive  cathedral*,  that  we  know  by 
tbe  name  of  the  Bri»tol  and  the  Providence  I 

While  we  are  thus  wondering  and  speculating,  out  of  the 
darkness  there  comes  a  scream  across  the  waters — it  is  the 
steamer  asking  anxiously  whereabouts  she  is ;  in  an  instant, 
"  Beaver-tail  light-house,"  which  cannot  shine  to-night,  answers 
from  behin  d  in  a  tone  that  sounds  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  spirit,  "  Ton 
are  past  my  jurisdiction,  go  ahead  I "  and  then  in  another  minute, 


"  Point  Judith,"  from  below,  responds  again  in  more  cheerful 
notes,  "  All  right,  come  along !  "  We  would  here  take  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  keeper  of  the  Point  Judith  light  prides  him- 
self particularly  upon  the  liveliness  of  his  steam-whistle,  and 
would  resent  with  considerable  feeling  any  insinuation  to  the 
contrary. 

But  we  are  forgetting  all  about  Indian  Rock,  and  in  fact 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it.  Mr.  Hazeltine  shows  just 
how  it  looks  in  calm  and  sunny  weather ;  imagine  now  the  sea 
dashing  over  the  sununit,  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  and  you  may 
know  how  it  looks  in  the  tempest. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  tradition  concerning  this  rock,  and 
there  ore  red  stains  which  are  said  to  be  Indian  blood,  which 
the  waves  have  never  been  able  to  wash  off;  but  we  have 
tried  in  vain  to  fish  up  the  story  out  of  the  depths  of  the  past. 

Of  the  Narragansett  Indians  in  general,  we  might  write  at 
length;  a  tribe  which,  in  respect  of  culture,  and  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  arts  of  civilization,  were  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  soil.  There  was  uo 
necessity  for  them  to  wander  here  and  there  in  search  of  game, 
and  so  they  had  settled  themselves  down  in  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  resident  rural  population  of  this  region  is  supposed  to 
have  been  more  numerous  in  their  day  than  it  is  at  present. 
With  their  extensive  corn-fields,  the  furrows  of  which  may  now 
be  seen,  where  they  raised  such  crops  that  we  read  of  a  largess 
of  not  less  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  com  as  having  been  given 
by  the  authorities  at  one  time  to  certain  persons  whom  it  was 
expedient  to  conciliate ;  with  their  skUl  and  ingenuity  in  vari- 
ous styles  of  manufacture  (for,  long  before  the  white  man  built 
his  mills,  and  the  whirl  of  spindles  was  hesu:d  in  Rhode  Island, 
there  were  preabadowings  of  her  preeminence  in  this  depart- 
ment) ;  with  their  enterprise  in  commerce  and  trade — for  the 
Narragansetts  built  canoes,  large  enough  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
people,  with  their  freight  and  luggage,  and  in  these  boats  they 
traversed  the  seas,  selling  their  goods,  and  their  muze,  and 
their  fish,  to  other  tribes ;  with  their  compact  and  weU-ordered 
government,  where  we  hear  of  no  bribery,  no  Dorr  wore,  no  ri- 
valry of  great  families,  no  senatorial  escapades;  with  their 
loftier  views  of  morals  and  religion,  as  compared  with  the 
grosser  beliefe  of  other  Indians ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Narragansetts  towered  above  all  their 
brethren. 

And  the  time  wonld  fail  if  we  should  go  on  to  tell  how  abom- 
inably they  were  afterward  treated  by  the  white  men ;  how 
they  were  robbed,  and  betrayed,  and  massacred,  until,  now, 
there  are  left  only  a  few  forlorn  remnants  of  the  race,  to  whom 
the  State  doles  out  a  little  pittance  every  year  to  save  them 
from  starvation. 

In  •  short  time  they  too  will  have  vanished  from  the  earth ; 
and  while  old  Indian  Rock  continues,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, to  defy  the  winds  and  the  waves,  the  Indian  people  will 
all  have  gone  where  the  antediluvians  went  before  them. 

A   CONTEMPORARY   OF   NELSON    AND   NA-' 
POLEON. 

ON  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1869,  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  birthday  of  a  gallant  soldier  was  celebrated  by  a 
breakfast-party  in  New  York  Oity,*at  which  Admiral  Farragut 
and  a  number  of  regular  and  ex-volunteers  of  the  army  were 
present.  Only  two  years  before  the  old  hero's  birth,  the  lot 
on  which  St.  Paul's  Church  now  stands,  on  the  block  below  the 
Astor  House,  tea*  ploughed  and  sowed  with  wheat,  and  New 
York  had  a  population  of  only  fourteen  thousand  souls,  yet  our 
venerable  friend  is  still  a  comparatively  hole  and  healthy  man, 

able 

"  to  shoulder  Ue  cratch. 
And  show  how  ftelds  were  lost  and  won  "—  ' 

is  still  able  to  make  occasional  business  visits  to  Wall  Street, 
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is  always  in  his  seat  at  ohnroh  on  Sondays,  and  still  finds  pleas  - 
ore  in  society  and  social  amusements. 

Captain  Frederick  L was  bom  in  Lambeth  Parish,  Lon- 
don, March  9, 1766,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentnrj  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  city.  His  step  is  firm,  and  his  fignre 
erect,  with  unimpured  mind  and  a  cheery  manner.  As  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  British  army  eighty  years  ago,  and  as 
a  traveller  and  explorer  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  he 
has  probably  had  more  varied  and  marvelloos  experiences  of 
life  than  any  man  now  living.  Althongh  bom  before  Napo- 
leon, or  his  great  adversary  Wellington,  onr  old  friend  is  still 
strong  in  body  and  mind,  as  Labrny^re  says  of  one  of  his  char- 
acters, "  years  with  him  have  not  twelve  months,  nor  add  to 
his  age." 

The  grandfather  of  Captain  L was  a  native  of  France, 

and  attained  the  rank  of  mtgor  in  the  French  army;  he  was 
driven  from  his  native  land,  being  a  Hugnenot,  by  Lonis  XIY.'s 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  October  22,  1685 ;  and,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  comrades,  fled  to  Prnssia,  where 
the  Huguenot  industry  and  skill  aided  in  no  small  degree  to  lay 
the  basis  of  the  present  powerful  kingdom,  whose  helm  is  held 
in  the  firm  grasp  of  Bismarck.  The  venerable  captain's  fa- 
ther was  attached  to  the  Prussian  legation  in  London,  where 
he  married  an  English  lady,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  academy  at 
Croydon ;  entered  the  English  army  with  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  October,  1789 ;  fought  with  the  Sixtieth  British  Rifles 
in  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1798  ;  served  in  Den- 
mark with  the  troops  cooperating  with  the  navy  under  Lord 
Nelson,  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen ;  accompanied  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  as  a  military  member  of  his  staff  to  the  famous  Vienna 
Congress ;  witnessed  the  celebrated  interview  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  on  the  river  Niemen,  in  1807 ;  fought  under 
Wellington  in  the  Anglo-Hispano  army  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, where  he  volunteered  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  in  an 
attack,  upon  a  French  redoubt,  which  was  carried  with  a  loss 
of  fifty-nine  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  a  command  of  less  than 
one  himdred  men.  It  was  in  this  desperate  assault,  and  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  that  he  was  struck  down  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  a  sabre,  and  was  for  some  time  insensible  and  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  For  this  daring  deed  he  was  promoted  by 
Wellington  and  decorated  with  a  medal  which  he  wears  on  oer- 

tun  occasions  when  en  grand  tenw.    Captain  L captnred 

an  American  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  during  the  second 
war  with  Oreat  Britiun,  he  being  at  the  time  in  command  of 
an  army  transport ;  and  in  1816  he  assisted  for  three  months 
in  guarding  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  held  frequent  conver- 
sation with  the  Great  Captain,  whom  he  considers  was  most 
flhameftilly  treated  by  the  brutal  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  sold 
his  commission  in  the  British  army  in  1818,  and,  after  varied 
experiences  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York.  His  widowed  daughter  and  grand- 
son, who  accompanied  him  to  the  United  States,  have  since 
^ed,  leaving  him  childless  and  alone  in  the  world,  but  not 
without  troops  of  finends.  Left  for  dead  on  the  battle-field 
of  Busaoo,  there  is  no  token  of  what  he  suffered  but  a  deep 
scar,  showing  where  he  was  struck  by  the  French  tdbrew,  and 
a  valued  medal ;  taken  up  for  a  drowned  man  on  the  shores  of 
Algoa  Bay  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  suffering  ship- 
wreck, the  only  permanent  consequence  he  has  experienced  has 
been  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  whidi  went  down  with  his  wife, 
in  the  vessel.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  United 
States  ten  years  ago,  he  invited  the  captain  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, promising  to  place  him  on  the  retired  army  list,  on  half- 
pay,  but  the  old  hero  was  too  deeply  attached  to  his  adopted 
home  to  leave  it.  During  the  riots  of  1863  he  confronted  a 
mob  and  saved  a  life  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  given  by  Admiral  Farragut  on  his 
noble  flag-ship,  the  Franklin,  before  his  departure  for  Europe, 
in  June,  1867,  Captain  L ,  then  more  than  a  century  old,  was 


present,  and,  after  being  on  his  feet  for  several  hours,  appeared 
to  be  less  fatigued  than  some  others  who  were  twoscore  yean 
his  juniors. 

His  habits  of  life  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  hit 
fellow-men.  He  rises  at  three,  breakfasts  before  daylight,  dinei 
at  noon,  takes  his  tea  about  five,  and  before  ftshionable  G«- 
thamites  sit  down  to  dinner  the  captain  is  comfortably  ensconced 
in  his  bed.  He  does  not  retire  with  the  birds,  but  before  them, 
his  hour  being  six  o'clock.  He  remarked  to  the  writer,  with 
whom  he  rode  home  from  the  reception  referred  to  abore, 
at  half-past  seven,  that  he  had  not  sat  up  so  late  in  twenty 
years.  For  forty  years  his  life  was  maintained  by  a  duly 
dose  of  seventy-five  grains  of  opium,  having  on  two  diffweat 
occasions  been  compelled  to  increase  the  dose  to  one  hondred 
and  fifty  grains.  Within  a  few  years  he  reduced  his  dail; 
dose  to  forty  grtuns,  when,  finding  his  health  failing,  he  waa 
entirely  restored  by  a  single  dose  of  one  hundred  gniaa. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  on  record  another  similar  case  of  benefit 
being  derived  from  the  use  of  opium,  of  which  for  many  yean 
the  veteran  soldier  consumed  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum. 

When  Captain  L was  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  he  often 

saw  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  streets  of  London,  going  to  or  from  his 
famous  house  in  Bolt  Court.  The  latter  had  known  Alexander 
Pope,  who  knew  "  honest  John  Dryden  " — who  had  associated 
with  the  immortal  Milton — who  is  said  to  have  been  patted 
on  the  head  by  William  Shakespeare.  How  small  the  number 
of  links  in  the  chiun  which  connect  us  with  the  Elizabethan 
era !  How  few  are  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  time  on  which 
we  return  to  the  glorious  days  of  "good  Queen  Bess,"  and  the 
literary  gayety  of  which  the  "immortal  Williams"  was  the 
bright  particular  star.  The  captain,  Johnson,  Pope,  Dtyden, 
Milton — only  five  men  in  direct  line  frt>m  the  time  of  Spenser 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Take  the  ascent  only  a  single  degree 
farther,  and  we  have  Elizabeth,  who  talked  with  Shakespeare, 
Sidney,  and  Spenser;  and  whose  father  was  bom  in  1491, 
less  than  half  a  centnry  from  the  time  when  John  Gnttenberg 
invented  cut-metal  tjpt,  and  commenced  working  the  fint 
edition  of  the  Bible. 

Li  contemplating  the  lengthened  career  of  the  venerable 
captain,  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  immense  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  its  continuance.  When  he  was 
bom  there  was  not  a  single  settlement  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinoia, 
or  Kentucky.  It  was  not  till  1769  that  the  adventorons  Boone 
left  his  home  in  North  Carolina  to  penetrate  the  Western  wil- 
derness. The  popi^tion  of  the  United  States  was  less  than 
two  millions,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  loyal  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  There  were  only  four  newspapers,  whose  com- 
bined circulation  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  copies,  and 
cylinder  presses,  steam-engines,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  tele- 
graphs, had  not  been  ima^ned. 


"W 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

E  publish  this  week,  from  advance-sheets,  an  abstract  of 
the  opening  argument  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  new  book  on 
the  "Subjection  of  Woman,"  which  the  publishers  of  thisjom^ 
nal  will  shortly  issue  by  arrangement  with  the  author.  It  has 
been  looked  for  with  great  interest,  and  will  be  carefully  and 
widely  read,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  be  infinential  in  shaping 
opinion  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Mill's  high  position,  both  as  a 
thinker  and  as  a  representative  of  advanced  ideas,  together  with 
the  fact  that  this  subject  is  one  which  has  long  and  deeply  in- 
terested his  feelings,  will  give  influence  and  authority  to  his 
views,  such  as  no  other  living  man  could  exert. 

Into  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  enter  when  we  have  completely  before  us  the  expo- 
sition of  its  grounds  and  claims  by  the  acknowledged  intel- 
lectual leader  of  the  new  movement;  but  there  is  one  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  proper  to  draw  attention  now.    Mr.  Mili's 
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frame  of  mind,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  is  obvioiisly  very 
different  from  that  of  his  American  ooa^jntors.  Recognizing 
its  difBoulties,  he  pnts  its  claims  on  broad  grounds  of  reason, 
and  as^  for  its  thorough  and  deliberate  consideration.  So  far 
from  being  settled,  he  sees  that  it  is  hardly  yet  opened,  and,  be- 
fore judgment  is  rendered  and  action  taken,  he  demands  that 
discnsaion  shall  go  to  the  roots  of  the  matter.    He  says : 

"  The  least  that  can  be  demanded  is,  that  the  question  should  not  be 
considered  as  prejudged  by  existing  &ct  and  ezistiDg  opinion,  but 
<^>en  to  discussion  on  its  merits,  as  a  question  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency :  the  decision  on  this,  as  on  any  of  the  other  social  arrange- 
ments of  mankind,  depending  on  irhat  an  enlighteDed  estimate  of  ten- 
dencies and  consequences  may  show  to  be  most  advantageous  to  human- 
ity in  general,  without  distinction  of  sex.  And  the  discussion  must  be 
a  real  discussion,  descending  to  foundations,  and  not  resting  satisfied 
with  Tague  and  general  assertions." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  this  demand,  and  it  should 
bind  inflexibly  all  parties  to  the  discussion.  This  is  exactly 
the  snbject  that  is  not  to  be  slurred  over  with  commonplace 
assumptions.  The  factors  upon  which  its  solution  depends  are 
nndetermined  questions  of  the  highest  order.  The  true  objects 
of  education,  and  how  mnch  can  be  accomplished  by  it ;  the 
grounds  and  proper  restrictions  of  suifrage ;  the  interpretation 
of  marriage,  the  social  evil,  the  rights  of  children,  the  scope  of 
leg^lation,  and  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  the  sexes 
—these  subjects  are  all  unsettled,  and  all  these  are  wound  into 
the  very  core  of  the  woman-question.  To  the  complexity  which 
pertains  to  all  the  higher  social  problems,  an  element  of  deli- 
cacy is  here  added  which  greatly  increases  the  embarrassment 
of  its  treatment.  No  subject  involves  snoh  intensities  of  feel- 
ing, or  is  so  enveloped  in  traditional  prejudices  which  blind  the 
judgment  and  baffle  the  reason.  There  are,  besides,  great  prac- 
tical evils  in  the  circumstances  of  woman  which  cry  loudly  for 
rectification — sufferings  which  move  the  proibnndest  sympathies 
and  prompt  to  action,  whether  action  be  wise  or  not.  If  ever 
a  subject  required  to  be  approached  with  caution,  and  treated 
with  deliberation;  if  ever  a  discnssion  should  appeal  to  the 
largest  knowledge  and  the  widest  experience ;  if  ever  circum- 
spection was  demanded  in  the  use  of  the  coarse  expedients  of 
overt  reform,  and  the  deepest  faith  in  the  slow- working,  indirect 
agencies  of  social  amelioration — certainly  these  conditions  re- 
quire to  be  ftdfilled  now,  with  all  fidelity,  in  treating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  capacities,  duties,  rights,  and  social  destiny  of 
woman. 

Well,  therefore,  may  Mr.  Mill  demand  a  deliberate  and  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  grounds  of  the  subject.  But  this,  we  submit,  is 
very  far  iirom  the  temper  or  the  tactics  of  the  managers  of  the 
movement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  indications  that 
the  snbject  is  to  be  oooUy  investigated,  with  the  view  of  getting 
down  to  the  stable  basis  of  Nature's  truth,  do  not  abound. 
There  is  an  endless  iteration  of  grievances  and  a  wearisome 
obtrusion  of  political  commonplaces;  bnt,  from  what  we  can 
gather,  one  wonld  never  suspect  that,  beneath  all  this  foam  of 
passion  and  rhetoric,  there  are  certain  laws  and  principles  of  the 
hmnan  oonstitntion  and  human  character  which  it  belongs  to 
science  to  explain,  and  upon  which  the  whole  subject  finally 
hinges.  We  ask  for  the  data  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  question,  and  are  coolly  told  that  there  is  really  no  question 
about  it ;  that  it  is  a  one-sided  subject,  and,  its  postulates  being 
self-evident,  is  settled  in  the  very  terms  of  its  enunciation.  Nor 
is  the  inquirer  left  to  draw  the  ungracious  inference,  bnt  is 
plumply  told  that  none  bnt  stnpid  old  fogies  and  ignoramuses 
will  oppose  the  movement.  Our  most  widely-circulated  organ 
of  progressive  opinion  declares,  editorially,  that  "  wisdom,  elo- 
qnence,  zeal,  courage,  practical  talent,  and  social  respectability, 
are  all  on  one  side,  and  only  ignorance  on  the  other."  Nor  is 
this  aD.  Not  only  is  the  question  settled,  bnt  we  are  informed 
that  the  settlement  is  divinely  ratified.  It  has  gone  forth  from 
our  most  influential  pulpit  that  "  God  has  called  woman  into  a 
new  q>here,  and  she  must  obey."    And  so  it  is  agreed  that,  the 


snbject  having  passed  the  stage  of  inquiry,  and  being  dnly  un- 
derstood in  all  its  multiplex  l)earings  and  blessed  with  heavenly 
approbation,  we  may  now  proceed  to  recentre  the  social  mech- 
anism— to  abolish  old  spheres  and  create  new — ^may  now  pass 
to  the  second  stage,  in  which  theoretical  oondnfflons  are  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  This  phase  of  the  movement  has  accord- 
ingly been  inaugurated  in  true  American  style,  with  all  the 
clatter  and  clap-trap  of  a  popular  a^tation.  The  question  of 
reconstructing  the  family  and  putting  home  relations  upon  a 
new  basis  is  to  be  slavered  through  the  dirty  puddles  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  Radical  cliums  are  put  forth ;  the  watchword  is 
"  revolution ; "  half  a  race  is  to  be  emancipated ;  all  sorts  of 
good  things  per  day  are  promised  when  woman  shall  vote,  and 
the  whole  is  to  be  carried  by  the  excitement  of  rub-a-dub  con- 
ventions and  all  the  vulgar  arts  of  election  campaigning. 

Here  we  interpose  an  emphatic  protest.  This  is  the  one  su- 
preme question  which  is  not  to  be  sprung  by  a  snap-judgment. 
The  first  stage  has  been  "jumped."  There  has  not  been  "  a 
real  discussion,  descending  to  foundations,  and  not  resting  satis- 
fied with  vague  and  general  assertions."  The  literature  of  the 
subject  in  this  country  is  in  the  last  degree  superficial  and 
chaotic.  As  for  the  divine  sanction,  we  doubt  the  report. 
Who  operates  the  celestial  telegraph?  The  divine  indorse- 
ment is  not  to  be  obtained  for  any  thing  but  the  truth ;  and 
tmth,  on  snch  a  subject  as  this,  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  calm, 
unprejudiced,  and  long-protracted  investigation.  We  protest 
not  against  opening  this  important  inquiry  concerning  woman's 
position  and  how  it  may  be  best  improved — snch  an  inquiry, 
conscientiously  and  ably  conducted,  will  be  productive  of  great 
good ;  but  we  protest  against  the  complacent  assumption  that 
the  case  is  already  closed  and  ready  for  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Mill  made  the  wise  observation  years  ago,  that  "  on 
all  great  questions  much  yet  remains  to  be  said."  Subjects 
of  thought  come  down  to  us  through  centuries  of  sifting,  and 
mole-eyed  observers  say  that  they  are  "  exhausted,"  but  cleai-- 
sighted  inquirers  know  better.  Even  in  the  lower  spheres  of 
research,  there  seems  no  finality.  The  animal  body  has  been 
dissected  with  infinite  assiduity,  down  to  its  last  filaments,  and 
hunted  through  and  through  with  microscopes,  yet  its  ultimate 
interpretations  are  still  before  us.  Bnt,  if  this  be  true  of  com- 
paratively simple  subjects,  how  mnch  more  must  it  be  true  of 
those  involving  higher  complications?  If  it  be  true  of  subjects 
with  which  the  mightiest  intellects  have  wrestled  for  ages,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  true  of  those  which  challenged  scrutiny 
but  yesterday  ?  Let  our  fervid  reformers,  therefore,  intermit  a 
little  of  their  impetuosity,  and,  recognizing  as  they  do  that  this 
is  a  "  great  question,"  remember  that  there  is  much  more  to  be 
thought  and  said  about  it.  There  is  plenty  of  time.  The 
Power  which  instituted  the  existing  order  waited  through 
countless  ages  before  men  and  women  were  introduced  into  the 
scheme  at  all ;  and,  when  introduced,  long  periods  again  elapsed 
before  they  were  brought  up  to  their  present  state  of  improve- 
ment. The  policy  according  to  which  things  are  ruled  is  in- 
finitely deliberate ;  and  the  policy  by  which  they  are  to  be 
amended  mnst,  at  all  events,  have  sufficient  deliberation  about 
it  to  bring  out  the  conditions  upon  which  all  real  and  perma 
nent  improvement  depends. 


TABLE-TALK 

THE  great  social  and  political  romance  of  Tlctor  Hugo,  now  pub- 
lishing in  the  columns  of  this  Jouknal,  promises  to  be  the  mas- 
terpiece of  this  author's  remarkable  genius.  In  depth  of  intuition,  in 
power  of  delineation,  in  its  terrible  invective,  in  the  audacity  with 
which  masks  are  stripped  off  and  the  inner  realities  of  human  life  laid 
bare,  in  its  bold  originality  of  plot  and  breadth  of  philo84^hie  pur- 
pose, nothing  that  Victor  Hugo  has  before  done  can  be  compared  with 
the  present  performance.  In  his  few  words  of  preface,  the  author 
states  that  this  is  the  first  of  three  works  which  might  be  termed 
"  The  Aristocracy,"  "  The  Monarchy,"  and  "  Nmety-Three,"  and  which 
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will  present  the  social  life  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  present 
work,  which  opens  in  1689,  and  closes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ex- 
emplifies the  life  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  "  The  Monarchy  "  will  be 
devoted  to  France  under  the  Bourbons;  and  "Ninety-Three"  will 
take  up  the  French  Revolution.  "  The  Han  Who  Laughs  "  is  an  alle- 
gorical romance.  Gwynplaine,  the  character  with  the  countenance 
mutilated  in  childhood  into  a  ghastly  deformity,  "  By  order  of  the 
king,"  is  the  symbol  of  the  people.  To  those  who  can  discern  the 
author's  deeper  purpose  there  xa  a  tragic  fascination  in  the  movement 
of  his  dramatic  elements.  The  Springfield  Republican  thus  refers  to 
the  work : 

"  It  may  easily  be  nndcrotood  that  this  Is  a  novel  of  quite  another  fashion 
from  those  that  En<;land  and  America  pour  forth  In  soch  abundance.  It  Is 
an  earnest,  nndannted,  thrilling,  bnt  sometimes  unreadable,  appeal  for  the 
wretched  against  the  heartless  oppressors.  It  is  didactic  and  symbolical. 
Toward  the  end,  the  anther  says  that  the  perpetnal  grin  of  the  laughing  man 
is  an  image  of  the  supposed  contentment  of  the  nations  nnder  their  op- 
pressors. '  The  mntilatlon  of  his  ben  meant  Juttu  RtgU ;  it  was  solemn 
evidence  of  the  crime  committed  by  kings  on  him — a  symbol  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  royalty  upon  the  people.'  It  abounds  with  (kalts  of  taste  and  blnn- 
ders  in  orthography,  and  exempliiles  in  the  highest  degree  the  weakness  no 
less  than  the  strength  of  Victor  Hugo,  But,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  the 
book  of  the  year." 

With  the  true  artist,  all  seasons  are  summer,  and  all  times 

suitable  for  the  study  of  Nature.  It  is  true  that  our  painters  are  not 
yet  dotting  all  our  mountain-sides,  and  wandering  up  and  down  our 
shores,  as  we  shall  find  them  a  Httle  later  in  the  season.  But  June 
has  its  charms  no  less  than  other  seasons.  The  virgin  grace  of  the 
young  summer — the  full,  pure,  ripe  green  of  the  first  foliage,  ere  July 
suns  have  scorched  it  or  August  heats  touched  it  here  and  there  with 
the  premonitory  sere  of  autumn — ^bas  its  claims  upon  the  artist-eye  no 
less  potent  than  many-colored  October.  Our  illustration  on  our  first 
page,  hence,  does  not  anticipate  the  artist's  vacation.  A  little  later, 
such  scenes  will  doubtless  be  more  abundant ;  but,  from  the  first 
swelling  of  the  spring  buds,  through  all  the  changing  periods  of  Na- 
ture's panorama  until  the  "  melancholy  da)-s  "  of  drear  and  dun  No- 
vember are  reached,  there  is  no  time  that  the  painter  does  not  seek 
for  new  aspects  of  the  ttuae  of  Nature  for  his  sketch-book,  or  cannot 
find  it  profitable  to  erect  his  umbreUa,  plant  his  camp-stool,  set  up  his 
easel,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  study  and  the  reproduction  of  hazy 
skies,  or  waving  foliage,  or  far-off,  mellowing  hill-tops.  As  to  the 
painter's  companion  in  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's  sketch,  we  will  let  our 
readers  frame  what  romance  pertaining  to  her  they  may  please.  A 
love-story  could  be  woven  out  of  the  situation,  although  some  crusty 
critic  might  declare  that  the  man  is  far  too  much  absorbed  in  his  la- 
bors, too  utterly  heedless  of  the  young  woman  at  his  elbow,  for  thdr 
rdationship  to  be  any  thing  else  than  that  of  man  and  wife.  But  let 
each  of  our  readers  decide  this  for  himself. 

The  attention  of  the  general  reader  is  not  unfrequently  at- 
tracted by  the  recurrence  and  resuscitation  of  old  jokes  or  "  Joes." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  come  round  periodically,  like 
comets,  meteoric  showers,  pestilences,  and  seventeen-year  locusts. 
Perhaps  the  most  venerable  stager  is  tiie  glass  of  wine  that  was  so 
small  for  its  age.  Mr.  John  Forster  seriously  assigns  this  to  Foote, 
and  another  late  writer  gives  it  to  a  Scotch  judge  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  probably  an  old  joke  already  in  the  time  of  Athenteus  (begin- 
ning of  the  third  century),  since  he  credits  with  it  tvx)  of  the  frail  sis- 
terhood to  whose  witticisms  and  naughtinesses  he  has  devoted  a  whole 
book  of  his  voluminous  work,  in  which,  be  it  remarked,  may  be  found 
many  supposed  modem  inventions,  bilh-of-fart,  for  instance.  We 
were  for  a  long  time  in  hope  that  a  popular  mosonte  s^no/' would  turn 
up  somewhere  in  it ;  but  we  believe  no  curious  person  has  ever  been 
able  to  trace  (hat  farther  back  than  Rabelais,  whose  hero,  Panurge, 
makes  good  use  of  it  against  an  English  doctor  of  signs.  The  "  Joe  " 
of  the  travelling  snip  who  confounded  iotU  d  tlieure  with  ivM  iaUon 
has  recently  been  exhumed  in  "  Notes  and  Queries."  It  is  apparentiy 
very  old.  We  first  beard  it  located  in  a  New-Orleans  restaurant,  with 
a  supplement  about  du  cafipour  qaatre  el  Upoume,  the  sounds  eat  and 
puu  completing  the  consternation  of  the  unlucky  ichruider,  who 
suspected  the  French  of — what  shall  we  call  it,  galeophagy  ot  teoht- 
rofhagyt — that  is,  in  plain  English,  cat-eating.  The  Creoles  always 
call  the  small  glass  of  liquor,  or  ligtuur,  at  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
pouae-cafi.  We  wonder  if  any  philologist  has  ever  made  out  a 
glossary  of  current  Creole  French  ?  There  are  some  very  ftmny  cor- 
ruptions in  it ;  amour,  for  armoire,  is  one  of  them.  In  several  of  our 
Southern  cities  upholsterers  will  call  a  wardrobe  an  amour,  even  when 


the  article  is  by  no  means  "  a  love  of  a  thing,"  as  ladies  say.  It  does 
not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  repeated  jest  is  not  original 
with,  that  is,  to,  the  repeater.  Thus,  we  have  good  reason  to  beUefe 
that  the  jokelet  about  tea  making  Poe  a  poet  was  concocted  inde- 
pendenUy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Bulls,  Hibernian  or  other- 
wise, certainly  often  preserve  their  characteristic  by  being  original 
with  different  persons  in  different  places.  Take  the  well-known  tn. 
Icggtd  bird  that  ate  the  fruit.  He  is  an  old  Cantab,  that  bird ;  yet  w« 
have  beard  of  him  from  ladies  who  were  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  had 
never  read  "  Amos  on  Classical  Education."  The  last  appearance  of 
this  ornithological  phenomenon  was  two  years  ago,  in  an  illustrated 
London  paper,  and  he  then  exhibited  a  new  tail — as  it  were,  a  verv 
happy  appendix.  Hodge  and  Rafe,  walking  their  cart-horses  home, 
stop  to  chat.  "  Foine  weather,"  says  Hodge ;  "  heared  a  cuckoo  Im 
noight."  Rafe,  sarcastically — "  Get  out !  'twar  a  two-legged  cuckoo^ 
Tm  thinking."  Hodge,  indignantly — "  Noa  I  it  war  a  proper  [real] 
cuckoo,  it  war."  We  need  not  question  the  possibility  of  ranaUa) 
jokes,  when  we  remember  how  all  operations  of  the  intellect  have  i 
tendency  to  reproduce  themselves,  how  many  antique  religions  and  so- 
cial heresies  reappear  as  new  theories,  how  many  exploded  and  for- 
gotten inventions  are  presented  at  the  patent-oflSce.  Discoverie 
made  almost  simultaneously,  like  those  of  the  planet  Neptune,  bekog 
to  a  different  category  of  mental  phenomena.  The  higher-civilijed 
mind  has  been  educated  and  developed  up  to  a  certain  point  in  various 
departments,  and  it  is  the  mere  acddent  of  a  -day  or  a  month  wk« 
takes  the  next  step  in  advance. 

A  finendly  correspondent  writes  to  us  in  reference  to  the  use. 

in  "  Table-Talk,"  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  word  humanHariayi.  Tbt 
term  was  employed  as  descriptive  of  a  proposed  tract-society  whicli, 
as  distinguished  from  that  already  existing,  should  have  for  its  object 
the  distribution  of  tracts  on  those  subjects  that  affect  the  immediate 
and  temporal  well-being  of  the  people.  Our  correspondoit  quotes  t« 
us  Webster's  definition  of  the  term  hmnanitarian — "  One  who  denies 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  believes  Him  to  be  a  mere  man  " — and  re- 
marks :  "  I  have  often  been  puzzled  at  this  flagrant  discrepancy  between 
our  standard  of  language  and  the  usage  of  writers  and  speakers.  .  .  . 
Allow  me  to  trouble  you  by  inquiring  what  authority  we  have  for  the 
common  signification  of  the  word  as  applied  daily  by  our  bra  avthanf 
The  italics  of  the  last  two  words  are  our  own.  The  question,  by  the 
use  of  these  words,  is  realty  answered  in  propounding  it  The  nsagt 
of  the  best  authors  is  the  sole  knthority  for  the  employment  of  words. 
It  is  the  duty  of  dictionaries  to  rteord  what  this  usage  is ;  and,  wfan 
they  fall  to  do  so,  they  are  so  far  incomplete.  It  is  not  tbm  proper 
province  to  make  their  own  meanings,  to  arbitrarily  limit  or  arbi&aiih 
enlarge  the  use  of  words,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  set  dowi 
what  usage  is,  when  sanctioned  by  scholarly  authority.  Dictionaries, 
however,  are  usually  more  rigid  than  authoritative  usage,  and  the  style 
of  our  "best  authors"  would  lose  a  littie  in  flexible  grace  if  always 
held  to  arbitrary  definitions.  The  tendency  is  always  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  words ;  indeed,  nearly  all  have  their  primary,  thdr  secondary, 
and  some  their  tertiary  meaning.  The  word  htananitarian  long  since 
broke  the  bounds  of  the  definition  quoted  by  our  correspondent,  and  is 
used  very  generally  to  describe  the  interests  that  pertain  to  humanity. 

Will  the  reader,  before  perusing  this  paragraph,  turn  to  the 

poem  in  the  present  number,  called  "  Only  the  Clothes  that  She  Wore," 
and  read  it  f  It  will  strike  him  probably  with  awe  when  he  leans 
that  these  tender  and  tra^cal  lines  only  just  foreshadowed  the  death 
of  their  author.  They  were,  we  believe,  the  last  he  ever  peooed. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  parting  from  us  and  receiving  the  price  <rf' 
his  verses,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  intemperance.  This  was  Sator- 
day,  the  twenty-second  of  May.  Mr.  Shepherd — this  was  his  name 
— ^was  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  magazines,  and  as  a 
writer  of  fiuent  and  often  excellent  poems,  and  distingmshcd  in  cer- 
tain circles  in  New  York  as  a  representative  Bohemian.  He  had  wit, 
genius,  and  prqrassessing  manners,  but  was  ruined  by  his  passion  fi>r 
drink.  His  literary  industry  was  of  the  spasmodic  kind,  which  only 
exhibited  activity  when  he  was  pressed  by  want,  and  then  be  would 
rapidly  indite  a  few  stanzas  or  a  brief  sketch,  and,  hastening  with  it  to 
some  newspaper  or  periodical,  sell  it  for  what  he  could  obtain.  The 
poem  to  which  we  have  already  referred  the  reader  is  marked  by  pathos 
and  tenderness ;  it  illustrates  an  incident  full  of  tragical  suggestions; 
and  its  whole  mournful  spirit  may  be  accepted  as  a  requiem  for  its  au- 
thor, as  well  as  for  the  victim  whose  unknown  fate  it  entleavors  to  imagine. 
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Srinttifif  anb  pttrarjj  Uolts. 

THE  Boyal  Qeographical  Society  of  England  has  awarded  the  Vic- 
toria Medal  to  Mrs.  Somerville  for  her  labors  on  the  subject  of 
physical  geography ;  whereupon  the  editor  of  the  SdtiUific  Opinion  de- 
clares that  the  proceeding  is  one  that  cannot  be  defended.  In  the  first 
place,  it  denies  that  there  is  properly  any  such  science  as  physical  geog- 
raphy. The  term  is  applied  to  a  barbarous  melange  of  some  two  or 
three  departments  of  knowledge,  and  has  about  as  much  claim  to  recog- 
nition, as  a  branch  of  scientifio  inquiry,  as  "  the  use  of  globes"  in  a 
Touog  ladies'  seminary.  He  afBrms  that  the  problems  of  so-called 
physical  geography  belong;  to  geology,  and  have  been  elaborately  and 
philosophically  dealt  with  by  Mr.  LyeU,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geology." 
AU  that  relates  to  the  various  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  belongs  to 
pure  geology ;  while  the  distribution  of  organic  life  belongs  to  its  biolo- 
gical branch,  of  which  the  distribution  of  extinct  forms  pertains,  again, 
to  its  paleontological  division.  He  therefore  thinks  that  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  is  getting  over-ambitious  in  its  efforts  to  absorb  what 
does  not  belong  to  it,  and  in  this,  the  writer  thinks,  it  is  laboring  under 
an  hallucination.  He  says :  "  Mrs.  Somerville  is  a  most  estimable  lady, 
and  is,  in  regard  to  kmowledgo  of  scientifio  fiiots,  and,  indeed,  in  ref- 
erence to  scientific  research,  before  nearly  all  her  countrywomen.  But 
we  candidly  avow  our  conviction  that  she  has  not  deserved  the  Victoria 
Hedol  for  her  labors  in  physical  geography.  Viewing  the  award  of  the 
Society  tVom  an  impartial  stand-point,  we  conclude  that  it  was  a  triple 
mistake.  It  is  wrong,  in  that,  if  merited,  it  should  have  been  given 
Tears  since ;  it  is  wrong,  in  that  the  Oeographical  Society  can  hardly  in- 
clude physical  geology ;  and  it  is  wrong,  in  that  Mrs.  Somerville's  trea- 
tise is  obviously  a  very  imperfect  and  tolerably  incomprehensive  work." 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  seasons  is 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  terrestrial  climate  from  the  present,  which  are  believed  to 
have  existed  in  post-geological  times,  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
a  change  of  this  Inclination  of  the  earth's  axis.  But  what  and  whence 
are  the  causes  which  have  changed  it  ?  The  general  opinion  has  been 
that  they  are  astronomical,  and  due  to  the  varying  attractive  influences 
of  the  planets.  But  a  book  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Mossman,  in  which  the  change  is  ascribed  to  geological  causes.  His 
theory  is  as  follows :  "  The  earth,  in  an  early  period  of  its  history,  had 
its  axis  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  At  this 
time  its  surface  was  all  of  water — no  land  had  yet  been  upheaved.  •Vol- 
canic agencies,  acting  then  with  greater  violence  than  in  recent  times, 
because  of  the  less  resistance  of  the  earth's  crust,  cost  up  in  a  succession 
of  upheavals  the  continents  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  This  up- 
heaval of  land  in  the  Northern  was  accompanied  by  a  complementary 
depression  in  the  Southern  hemisphere ;  the  formation  of  the  continents 
in  the  latter  hemisphere  did  not  occor  tiU  a  much  later  period  in  the 
earth's  history.  This  disturbance  of  the  position  of  the  solid  portions 
of  the  earth  threw  by  degrees  the  aiis  of  the  earth's  rotation  into  ob- 
liquity with  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  until  this  obliquity,  by  the  succession 
of  upheavals,  became  at  least  twice  as  great  as  it  is  at  present.  A  trans- 
ference of  volcanic  activity  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  hem- 
isphere, producing  there  the  Southern  continents,  but  principally  that 
of  South  America,  then  took  place,  giving  rise  to  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis,  still  going  on  at  the  present  time. 
This  degree  of  obliquity  was  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  older 
tertiary  formation,  and  at  that  period,  therefore,  the  tropical  climate  en- 
joyed by  Europe  began  to  pass  away." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  even  indepeiulently  from  the  effects  of 
rain  and  wind,  glass,  even  of  good  quality,  is  affected  by  sunlight.  The 
late  Dr.  Faraday  mode  some  observations  concerning  this  subject,  ond 
found  that  violet-colored  glass  became  deeper  and  more  intensely  col- 
ored than  it  originally  was,  after  having  been  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
for  eight  months.  Mr.  Oraffield,  of  Boston,  U.  8.,  who  has  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  wholesale  glass-trade,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  good  observer,  lias  recently  sent  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Marseilles  a  series  of  the  results  of  his  researches  and  obscrsations  on 
ttin  subject,  in  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  (which  is  especially 
important  to  photographers)  that  glass  is  even  sensibly  affected  after  one 
siagle  day's  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  all  glass,  without  ex- 
ception, including  that  used  for  optical  purposes,  is  more  or  less  acted 
upon,  even  when  made  from  the  best  materials  and  by  most  experienced 
workmen ;  greenish  glass  seems  to  become  the  least  affected.  The  au- 
thor has  sent  to  Marseilles  a  series  of  photographs  representing  the  tinge 
and  changes  produced  in  divers  varieties  and  kinds  of  glass  after  expos- 
ing them  to  sunlight.— CbwTKM. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  Lackyer,  the  young  astronomer  who  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  brilliant  spectroscopic  discoveries  in  relation 
to  the  chromosphere  of  the  sun,  has  just  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
8oyal  Society. 


"The  Wedding-day  in  all  Ages  and  Countries"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
work  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  In  this  I>ook  wc  find  an 
exhaustive  record  of  all  the  ceremonies  pertiuning  to  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage now  existing,  or  that  have  existed,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gleaned 
from  history,  in  the  different  countries  of  the  globe.  The  material  thus 
gathered  ia  abundantly  curious.  Ceremonies  connected  with  marriage 
have  varied  greatly,  and  yet  they  seem,  through  all  changes,  to  possess 
certain  fiuuily  resemblances.  Almost  all  peoples  have  delighted  in  sur- 
rounding this  event  with  a  vast  amount  of  ceremonious  details,  and, 
although  "ur  modem  life  is  charged  with  overdoing  it,  yet  the  most  pre- 
tentious celebration  of  our  &shionable  life  is  simplicity  itself  compared 
to  what  it  is  in  some  other  countries,  or  has  been  in  other  ages.  This 
work  not  only  gives  an  account  of  marriage  ceremonies,  but  includes 
the  superstitions  and  folk-lore  that  have  prevailed  at  different  times  in 
connection  with  an  event  which  every  age  has  seemed  to  consider  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  life  of  man. 

The  Right  Eev.  Thomas  M.  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
puKLshed  a  little  volume  which  he  entitles  "Primary  Truths  of 
Religion,"  in  which  he  designs  to  "  meet  the  unsettled  condition  of 
mind,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and-  religion, 
which  prevails  so  extensively  in  our  community.  The  writer"  (we 
quote  from  the  preface)  "  has  endeavored  to  be  candid  and  honest  in  the 
treatment  of  these  subjects,  and  may  sometimes  have  seemed  to  make 
concessions  which  will  expose  him  to  rebuke  and  criticism  from  those 
who,  never  having  had  any  serious  doubts  themselves,  can  have  no 
sympathy  with  troubles  that  sorely  perplex  the  minds  of  others.  He 
has,  however,  been  careful  to  yield  nothing  essential  to  the  truth,  and 
nothing  which  the  truth  did  not  oblige  him  to  yield."  This  little  work 
may  be  considered  as  the  believer's  manual.  It  gathers  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  religious  faith, 
in  a  form  that  is  at  once  compact,  clear,  and  comprehensive. 

Messrs.  Origgs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  published,  in  a  handsome 
octavo  volume,  a  work  entitled  "  The  Mississippi  Valley :  its  Physical 
Geography,  including  Sketches  of  the  Topography,  Botany,  Climate, 
Geology,  and  Mineral  Resources ;  and  of  the  Progress  and  Develop- 
ment in  Population  and  Material  Wealth,"  by  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
This  somewhat  long  title-page  explains  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
book.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  fruther  indicates  the  plan  of  his 
treatise.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  with  o  view  of  illustrating  the  produc- 
tions between  the  forest,  prairie,  and  desert ;  the  varying  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  their  effects  in  determining  the  range  of 
those  plants  cultivated  for  food ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  trace  the 
character  of  the  fundamental  rocks  over  the  whole  of  this  region,  point- 
ing out  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  those  ores  and  minerals  asefiil  in  the 
arts ;  and,  finally,  to  trace  the  colonization  of  this  region  from  its  feeble 
beginnings  to  its  present  magnificent  proportions,  that  this  work  was 
undertaken."   This  comprehensive  purpose  seems  to  be  well  carried  out. 

"Westward,  ho  ! "  is  now  the  refrain  of  nearly  all  our  plans  and  all 
our  literature.  Poets,  essayists,  journalists,  historians,  and  writers 
of  every  kind,  are  mighty  with  this  swelling  theme.  The  press 
teems  with  records,  adventures,  exploits,  histories,  and  researches,  all 
pertaining  to  the  Plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
all  the  countries  and  places  connected  therewith.  Among  the  numerous 
books  of  this  kind,  we  have  one  before  us  that  would  seem  to  have  con- 
siderable vsluc.  It  is  termed  "Three  Thousand  Miles  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,"  by  A.  K.  McClure  (published  by  Lippincott  <fc  Co.), 
and  contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  as  to  the  people  and  resources 
of  the  Rocky-Mountain  Territories.  The  greater  part  of  the  contents 
was  first  published  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  yeic-Torh  jyibune. 

Messrs.  Kurd  &  Houghton  have  added  to  their  Household  Edition  of 
Dickens's  works,  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  which  of  kte  years  has 
not  been  included  in  either  the  English  or  American  editions  of  Dick- 
ens's works.  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  "  originally  included  "  Bar- 
naby  Rudge"  and  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  consisted  simply  of  in- 
troductory chapters  to  those  tales,  which,  by  Mr.  Dickens's  sanction,  have 
not  appeared  in  the  recent  regular  editions  of  his  works.  In  this  vol- 
ume  the  publishers  have  appended  a  complete  list  of  all  of  Dickens's 
characters. 

"  Ten  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel,  Sport,  and  Adventure,"  by  Cap- 
tain Townsend;  "My  Holiday  in  Austria,"  by  Lizzie  Selina  Eden; 
"  The  Lift  of  Edmund  Kean ; "  "  Rome  and  Venice,  with  other  Wan- 
derings in  Italy,"  by  George  Augustus  Sala,  "  The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Mary  Russell  Mitford ; "  "  The  Antipodes  and  round  the 
World ;  or.  Travels  in  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Cali- 
fornia," by  Mr.  Godfrey  Clark— are  among  the  new  books  appearing 
fVom  the  English  press. 

Wilkic  Collins  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  are  the  most  popular  in  France  of 
the  English  authors. 
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OUB  Miueiim,  a  fortnigbt  ago,  contained  a  representation  and  de- 
Hoription  of  that  cariosity  of  the  waters,  the  angler-fish.  From 
the  London  Timet  we  copy  an  account  of  a  remarkable  exploit  of  this 
creature,  in  the  way  of  catching  birds,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins 
has  &Tored  us  with  a  graphic  pictorial  representation  of  the  adventure : 
"  On  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  last,  some  of  the  fishermen  resident 
at  Acker^ll,  while  pursuing  their  avocation  in  the  bay,  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  a  large  fish  struggling  and  plunging  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  at  no  great  distance  fVom  their  boat.  Presuming  that  the  fish 
had  got  attached  to  some  of  their  lines,  and  that,  in  consequence,  It 
could  be  secured  easily,  they  at  once  directed  their  course  toward  it ;  but 
a  closer  i^proach  revealed,  to  their  surprise,  the  true  source  of  its  annoy- 
ance.   The  fish,  while  swimming  near  the  surface  in  search  of  prey,  bad 


Th*  Angtof-Fith  eatcho  *  Loon. 

seized  hold  of  some  large  bird,  which  it  had  partly  swallowed,  but 
which  it  was  unable,  from  the  size  and  energetic  resistance  of  its  victim, 
to  drag  beneath.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  widely-spi«ad  wings 
<^  the  bird,  which  flranticaUy  thrashed  the  water,  at  one  extremity,  and 
the  occasional  glimpse  which  was  obtained  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  at  the 
other,  induced  the  fishermen  to  believe  that  they  had  fallen  in  with 
some  rare  nondescript,  and  the  sea-staff  was  inmiediately  put  in  requi- 
sition to  secure  the  interesting  prize.  By  a  dexterous  use  of  this  effec- 
tive weapon,  the  fish  was  booked  and  secured,  and  the  whole  affiur 
incontinently  hauled  in  triumph  over  the  gunwale.  The  principal 
actor  in  this  scene  was  then  at  once  recognized  as  an  old  acquaintance 
by  the  boat's  crew.  His  jaws  were  unceremoniously  wrenched  open, 
and  the  bird,  still  alive,  released  fVom  ita  nnoon^ortable  position. 
The  victim  of  this  novel  strait  proved  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
large  and  powerful  species,  the  great  northern  diver,  a  bird  unsurpassed 


for  ita  speed  and  power  in  the  water.  It  is  generally  known  as  tlu 
'  loon,'  or  '  ember-goose.'  The  fish,  which  measured  between  three  snd 
four  feet  in  length,  is  known  as  the  '  flBhing-ih>g,'  or  '  angler,'  the  latter 
name  derived  &om  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  entioea  its  pnj 
within  reach.  The  mouth  of  this  fish  is  of  extraordinary  width ;  from 
the  top  of  its  head  rises  a  series  of  delicate,  stalk-like  appendages,  ter- 
minated by  glistening  filaments  bearing  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain marine  worms.  The  animal  remains  stationary  in  some  favonbit 
position,  and,  as  the  vibration  of  these  appendages  attracts,  small  fishes 
are  at  once  seized  upon,  and  deposited  in  the  capacious  maw  of  the  fish. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bird,  in  this  instance,  had  been  decrired  by 
the  tempting  lure  into  thrusting  its  head  into  such  dangerous  proximity, 
and  that  the  fish  had  suddenly  closed  its  ja?rs  upon  it,  and  refused,  or 
was  unable,  to  relax  its  hold  until  it  was  secured  in  the  manner  lelioed 
above.    The  flesh  of  the  fish  is  held  in  no  repute." 

Captain  Maury  considers  the  Gulf  Stream  equal  to  a  stream  82  mlk« 
broad  and  1,300  feet  deep,  flowing  at  a  rate  of  6  knots  (38,415  feet)  u 
hour.  This  gives  6,166,700,000,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  as  the  quantity 
of  water  conveyed  by  this  stream.  Sir  John  Herschel's  estimate  ii 
still  greater ;  he  considers  it  equal  to  a  stream  80  miles  broad  and  i,aOil 
feet  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour ;  this  makes  the  qusn- 
tity  7,869,900,000,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Sir  John  estimates  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  86*  Fahr. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

BY   THE   KING'S    COMMAND. 
itr  ncxost  xcveo. 


n. 

TBOIC  HAT  TO  OSATB. 

How  simple  ia  a  miradel  It  was  breakfast-time  in  the 
Green-Box,  and  Dea  came,  quite  naturally,  to  know  why  Gwyn- 
pltune  had  not  m>peared  at  their  little  morning  table. 

Yon!  exdtdmed  GwynplMne,  and  that  was  alL    There 

was  for  him  no  longer  any  horizon  or  any  vision,  save  the 
heaven  in  which  was  Dea. 

He,  who  has  not  observed  the  Immediate  smile  of  the  sea, 
after  the  hurricane,  cannot  comprehend  these  lulls.  Nothing 
becomes  calm  more  quickly  than  whirlpools.  This  comes  from 
their  tendency  to  absorb.  Thus  is  it  with  the  human  heart 
Not  always,  however. 

Dea  had  but  to  show  herself,  and  all  the  light  that  was  in 
Gwynplaine  passed  from  him  to  her.  There  remained  behind 
the  dazzled  Gwynplaine  only  a  flight  of  phantoms.  What  a 
pacifier  is  adoration  I 

Some  moments  afterward,  the  pair  were  seated  one  before 
the  other,  TJrsus  between  them.  Homo  at  their  feet  The  tea- 
nm,  under  which  a  small  lamp  was  burning,  was  on  the  table. 
Fibi  and  Vinos  were  outside,  and  attended  to  serving. 

Their  breakfast,  like  the  supper,  was  taken  in  the  central 
compartment  From  the  manner  in  which  the  extremely  nar- 
row table  was  placed,  Dea  tamed  her  back  to  the  opening  in 
the  partition,  that  corresponded  with  the  entrance-door  of  the 
Green-Box. 

Their  knees  were  tonohing.    Gwynplaine  ponred  out  Dea's 

tea. 

Dea  blew  graoeftally  into  her  cup.  All  at  once  she  sneezed. 
There  was  at  that  moment,  above  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  a 
smoke  that  was  dispersing,  and  something  like  paper  that  was 
falling  into  ashes.  It  was  the  smoke  that  had  made  Dea 
■neeze. 

—  What  is  that  ?  asked  she. 
—Nothing,  answered  Gwynplwne. 
And  he  smiled. 

He  had  just  burned  the  duchess's  letter. 

The  conscience  of  the  man,  who  loves  her,  is  the  loved 
woman's  guardian  angel. 

To  have  the  letter  no  longer  upon  him  comforted  him 
strangely ;  and  Gwynplaine  felt  his  rectitude  as  the  eagle  feels 
his  wings. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  temptation  took  its  departure  with 
the  smoke,  and  that,  at  the  same  time  with  the  paper,  the 
duchess  crumbled  into  ashes. 

As  they  mingled  their  caps,  drinking  one  after  the  other  in 
the  same,  they  talked.  Lovers'  prattie,  twittering  of  sparrows. 
Puerilities  worthy  of  Mother  Goose,  and  of  Homer.  Go  not 
beyond  two  loving  hearts,  in  search  of  poetry ;  in  search  of 
music,  go  not  1>eyond  two  kisses  that  discourse. 

—  Do  you  know  one  thing  t 

—  No. 

—  Gwynplune,  I  dreamed  that  we  were  beasts,  and  that  we 
had  wings. 

—  Wings ;  that  means  birds,  mormured  Gwynplaine. 

—  Beasts ;  that  meaos  angels,  grumbled  Ursos. 
The  talk  went  on : 

—  If  you  did  not  exist,  Gwynplaine. 

—  Wen? 

•bRBEl>,MeR4iatt«Aaof  Oiai(i»islatk<7«rMW,k]rI>.Am>K»*  Co.,  h  tk*  Clatl 
OOo*  of  th«  DUtrlct  Coart  of  tiio  United  Statat  for  tbo  Soathm  Diitzlet  of  Now  York. 


—  There  would  be  no  good  Ck)d. 

— The  tea  is  too  hot    Yon  win  bom  yourself  Dea. 

—  Blow  into  my  cop. 

—  How  lovely  yoa  are  this  momingi 

—Imagine;  there  are  aU  sorts  of  things  that  I  wantto  teS 
yon. 

—  Say  on. 
— I  love  you. 

—  I  adore  you. 

And  UrsoB  made  this  remark,  adde : 

—  By  heaven  1  these  are  good  people. 

For  lovers,  how  exquiate  are  intervals  of  silence!    IM» 
heaps  of  love  are  piled  np  ;  and  anon  they  break  out  softly. 
There  was  a  panse,  after  which  Dea  exclaimed: 

—  If  you  only  knew.  In  the  evening,  when  we  are  playing 
the  piece,  at  the  moment  when  my  hand  touches  yonr  fore- 
head. ....  Oh !  you  have  a  noble  head,  Gwynplaine. ....  At 
the  instant  when  I  feel  your  hair  between  my  fingers,  I  tremble, 
I  have  within  me  a  heavenly  joy;  I  say  to  myself:  In  all  thii 
world  of  blackness  that  shuts  me  in,  in  this  universe  of  soUtude, 
in  the  immense  and  obscure  desolation  where  I  exist,  in  'tliis 
fearftal  tremor  of  myself  and  of  every  thing,  I  have  one  support 
to  lean  upon.    It  is  he — ^that  is  yourself  I 

— Oh!  you  love  me,  said  Gwynplaine.  I,  too,  have  bnt 
you  upon  earth.  You  are  every  thing  for  me.  Dea,  whst 
would  you  have  me  dot  Do  you  want  any  thing t  "What  is 
needfhlforyonf 

Dea  answered : 

— I  do  not  know.    I  am  happy. 

—  Oh  1  replied  Gwynplaine,  we  are  hi^pyl 
XJrsus  lifted  up  his  voice  severely. 

—  Ah  1  you  are  happy !  That's  a  contravention.  I  have 
warned  you  of  it  already.  Ah!  yon  are  hi^py!  Manage, 
then,  so  that  no  one  may  see  you.  Occupy  the  least  po^ble 
space.  Happiness  ought  to  thmst  itself  into  holes.  Hake 
yourselves  stiU  smaller  than  you  are,  if  you  are  able.  God 
measures  the  greatness  of  happiness  by  tie  littleneas  of  the 
happy.  Contented  folks  ought  to  hide  themselves  like  male- 
factors. Ah!  you  sparkle,  paltry  glowworms  that  you  are; 
zounds!  they  win  tread  upon  you,  and  they  win  do  welL  What 
are  they,  aU  these  "my  loveys! "  I  am  no  duenna,  I,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  lovers  bUling  and  oooing.  In  short,  joa 
weary  me.    To  the  devil  with  you  I 

And  conscious  that  his  harsli  accent  was  softening  into  ten- 
derness, he  drowned  this  emotion  in  a  deep  grunt. 

— Father,  said  Dea,  how  loud  you  are  talking ! 

It  is  because  I  don't  like  to  have  people  too  h^py,  re- 

pUed  Ursus. 

Here  Homo  gave  forth  an  echo  to  Ursus.  A  growl  was 
heard  under  the  lovers'  feet 

Ursus  leaned  over  and  put  his  hand  upon  Homo's  skulL 

There  it  is!    You,  too,  you  are  in  a  bad  humor.    Yon 

growL  Yoa  bristle  up  your  lock  of  hair  on  your  wolf's  pate. 
You  don't  like  Uttle  love-affairs.  That's  beoanse  you  are  steady. 
It's  aU  the  same;  hush!  You  have  spoken;  you  have  giren 
your  opinion  ;  very  weU ;  now  nlence  1 

The  wolf  growled  afresh. 

Ursus  looked  under  the  table. 

—  Quiet,  then,  Homo  I  Oome,  come,  don't  insist  upon  it, 
pMloeopherl 

Bnt  the  wolf  sat  up,  and  showed  his  teeth  toward  the  side 
where  the  door  was. 

—  What's  the  matter  with  you,  then?  said  Ursus. 
And  he  dntched  Homo  by  the  skin  of  his  neck. 

Dea— inattentive  to  the  wolf's  gnashings  of  his  teeth,  ffr&i 
np  to  her  own  thoughts,  and  stiU  dwdUng  within  herself  upon 
the  sound  of  Gwynplaine's  voice— remained  sUent,  in  the  sort 
of  ecstasy  common  with  the  blind,  which  seems  sometimes  to 
supply  them  intemany  with  a  song  to  listen  to,  and  to  replace 
by  certain  strange  ideial  music  the  light  that  they  laok.    Blind- 
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ness  is  a  snbterraiieaii  vault,  whence  the  profound  eternal  haiv 
mony  is  heard. 

While  IJrsas,  apostrophizing  Homo,  was  lowering  his  head, 
Gwynplaine  had  raised  his  eyes. 

He  was  about  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  he  did  not  drink 
it  He  put  it  down  upon  the  table  with  the  slow  movement  of 
a  spring  that  is  relaxed;  his  fingers  rested  open;  and  he  re- 
mained motionless,  his  eje  fixed,  no  longer  drawing  his  breath. 

A  man  was  standing  up  behind  Dea,  in  the  doorway. 

This  man  was  dressed  in  black,  with  an  official  lawyer's- 
cape.  He  wore  a  wig  that  came  down  to  his  eyebrows,  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  an  iron  stal^  tipped  with  a  crown  at  both 
ends. 

The  staff  was  short  and  heavy. 

Fancy  to  yourself  Medusa  sticking  her  head,  divided  in  two, 
out  of  Paradise. 

TJrsus,  who  had  been  startled  by  a  new-comer,  and  who 
had  raised  his  head  without  loosing  Homo,  recognized  this  re- 
doubtable personage. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

He  whispered  in  Gwynplwne's  ear : 

—  It  is  the  wapentake. 

Gwynplaine  remembered. 

A  word  of  surprise  was  about  to  escape  him.  He  re- 
pressed it. 

The  iron  BtafE|  terminating  in  a  crown  at  both  ends,  was  the 
iron  weapon. 

It  was  from  the  iron  wof^n,  on  which  the  officers  of  urban 
justice  took  the  oath  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  that  the 
ancient  wapentakes  of  the  English  police  drew  their  author- 
ity. 

Beyond  this  man  with  the  wig,  in  the  shadow,  one  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  dumfounded  innkeeper. 

The  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  impersonating  the 
Muta  Themis  of  the  old  charters,  lowered  his  right  arm  over 
the  radiant  Bea,  and,  with  the  iron  sta^  touched  Gwynplaine's 
shoulders,  while,  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  he  pointed 
behind  him  to  the  door  of  the  Green-Box.  This  double  ges- 
tnre,  the  more  authoritative  for  having  been  execnted  silently, 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  Follow  me. 

Pro  signo  extundi  mrtwn  trahe,  says  the  Norman  record. 

The  individual,  on  whom  the  iron  wet^on  had  just  been 
laid,  had  no  other  right  than  the  right  of  obedience.  No  reply 
to  that  mute  command.  The  severe  penalties  of  the  English  law 
threatened  the  contumacious. 

Gwynplaine  gave  one  start  under  this  harsh  touch  of  the 
law,  and  was  then  as  if  petrified. 

I^  instead  of  simply  being  touched  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  iron  weapon,  he  had  been  violently  beaten  over  the  head 
with  it,  he  could  not  have  been  more  stunned.  He  recognized 
the  summons,  to  foUow  the  officer  of  the  police.  But  why  ?  He 
did  not  comprehend. 

Ursns,  on  his  part,  also  thrown  into  poignant  anxiety,  saw 
something  distinctly  enough.  He  thought  of  the  jugglers, 
and  the  p;«acher8,  thdr  rivals;  of  the  Green-Box  denounced; 
of  the  wolf,  that  offender ;  of  his  own  contest  with  the  three 
inquisitors  of  Bishopsgate;  and,  who  knows?  perhaps — ^but 
this  was  terrifying — of  the  mischievous  and  seditious  gabble  of 
Gwynplaine  concerning  the  royal  authority.  Ho  trembled  all 
over. 

DeasmUed. 

Neither  Gwynplaine  nor  Ursus  uttered  a  word.  Both  had 
the  same  thought,  not  to  alarm  Dea.  The  woU  had  it  also, 
perhaps,  for  he  ceased  to  growL  It  is  true  that  Ursos  did  not 
let  him  loose. 

Besides,  Homo,  upon  occasion,  had  his  own  prudence.  Who 
has  not  remarked  certain  intelligent  anxieties  of  the  brutes  t 

Perhaps  just  so  far  as  a  wolf  can  comprehend  men,  he  felt 
himself  an  outlaw. 

Gwynplaine  stood  up. 


No  resistance  was  possible.  Gwynplaine  knew  it.  He 
recollected  the  words  of  Ursus.    And  no  debate  was  feasible. 

He  remained  standing  before  the  wapentake. 

The  wapentake  withdrew  the  weapon  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  brought  it  back  to  himself,  and  held  the  iron  staff 
straight  up  in  the  attitude  of  command,  an  attitude  of  the  police,' 
understood  by  everybody  at  that  time,  which  signified  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

—  Let  that  man  follow  me,  and  no  one  else.  Remain  all 
of  you  as  yon  are.    Silence ! 

No  spectators  allowed.  The  police  has,  in  every  age,  had 
a  liking  for  these  dark  affsurs. 

That  kind  of  seizure  was  called  "  Sequestration  of  the  per- 
son." 

The  wapentake,  with  one  motion,  and  like  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism that  pivots  on  itself  turned  his  back  and  moved  with  a 
magisterial  and  solemn  step  toward  the  outer  door  of  the  Green 
Box. 

Gwynphune  looked  at  Ursns. 

Ursus  performed  a  pantomimic  gesture,  made  up  of  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  his  elbows  on  his  hips,  with  his  hands  apart, 
and  his  eyebrows  knit  like  chevrons,  which  signifies  resignation 
to  the  unforeseen. 

Gwynplaine  looked  at  Dea.  She  dreamed.  She  continued 
to  snule. 

He  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  waved  her  a 
kiss,  unspeakably  tender. 

Ursus,  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  of  his  terror,  by  the 
turned  back  of  the  wapentake,  seized  the  opportunity  of  slip- 
ping into  Gwynplaine's  ear  this  whisper : 

—  On  your  life,  say  not  a  word  before  you  are  exam- 
ined! 

Gwynplaine,  with  the  caution  one  uses  not  to  make  a 
noise  in  a  sick-room,  took  down  his  hat  and  cloak  from  the 
partition,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  the  eyes,  and 
pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  forehead.  Not  having  been  to 
bed,  he  wore  yet  his  working-dress  and  on  his  neck  his  leather 
collar ;  he  looked  once  more  at  Dea ;  the  wapentake,  having 
gained  the  outer  door  of  the  Green-Box,  raised  his  staff  and 
began  to  descend  the  littie  stairway  of  egress;  then  Gwyn- 
plaine took  up  his  march  as  if  this  man  had  drawn  him  by  an 
invisible  chain ;  Ursus  saw  Gwynpltdne  leave  the  Green-Box ; 
the  wol^  at  this  moment,  began  a  plaintive  growl,  bnt  Ursus 
held  him  in  control,  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, 

—  He  will  come  back. 

In  the  court-yard.  Master  Nidess,  by  a  gesture  at  once  ser- 
vile and  imperious,  stopped  the  cries  of  terror  in  the  mouths 
of  Vinos  and  Fibi,  who  had  seen  with  alarm  Gwynplaine  car- 
ried oS,  and  the  mourning  garments  and  iron  staff  of  the  wapen- 
take. 

Two  petrifactions  were  these  two  girls.  They  had  the  fixed- 
ness of  stalactites. 

Govioum,  bewildered,  stared  out  of  a  half-opened  window. 

The  wapentake  walked  some  steps  in  advance  of  Gwyn- 
plaine, without  turning  round  or  looking  at  him,  with  that  icy 
composure  imparted  by  the  consciousness  of  being  the  law. 

The  two  men,  in  the  silence  of  thet  grave,  got  clear  of  the 
court,  crossed  the  dark  bar-room,  and  issued  out  upon  the 
square.  There  were  some  passers-by  gathered  before  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  the  Justice  of  the  quorum  at  the  head  of  a  squad  ■ 
of  police.  These  spectators,  amazed,  without  breathing  a  word, 
gave  way,  and  got  in  line  with  English  discipline  before  the 
staff  of  the  constable  ;  the  wapentake  took  the  direction,  of  the 
small 'Streets  then  called  the  Littie  Strand  which  ran  along  the 
Thames ;  and  Gwynplaine,  having  on  his  right  and  on  his  left 
the  men  of  the  justice  of  the  quorum  moving  forward  in  double 
file,  pale,  without  a  gesture,  without  other  movement  than  the 
steps  he  took,  covered  with  his  cloak  as  with  a  winding-sheet, 
slowly  left  the  inn,  marching  mute  behind  the  silent  man,  like 
a  statue  following  a  ghost. 
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Arrest  withoat  aocasation,  -whicli  would  very  much  astonish 
the  English  of  to-day,  was  a  police  procedure  frequently  em- 
ployed at  that  time  in  Great  Britain.  They  had  recoorse  to  it 
especially  in  those  delicate  matters  which  the  lettrei-de-^aehet 
provided  for  in  France,  and,  in  spite  of  the  habeas  corpus,  even 
under  George  n. ;  an^  one  of  the  charges,  against  which  Wal- 
pole  had  to  defend  himself  was  that  of  having  ordered  or  per- 
mitted the  arrest  of  Nenhoff  in  this  way. .  The  charge  prob- 
ably had  little  foundation,  for  Neuhoff,  £ing  of  Corsica,  was 
sent  to  jail  by  his  creditors. 

This  quiet  taldng  in  custody,  of  which  the  Holy  Vcehme 
made  great  use  in  Germany,  was  permitted  by  the  German 
common-law,  which  governed  one-half  of  the  old  English  stat- 
utes, and  recommended,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  Norman  com- 
mon-law, which  governed  the  other  half.  The  chief  of  police 
of  Justinian's  palace  was  called  the  "  imperial  dummy,"  tilen- 
tiaritu  imperialis.  The  En^ish  magistrates  who  practised 
this  sort  of  arrest,  fell  back  upon  numerous  Norman  maxims : — 
Can«*  latrant,  tergentet  rilent.  Sergenter  agere,  id  ett  tae«r«. 
They  cited  the  learned  Lundnlphus,  paragraph  16 — Faeit  im- 
perator  tilentiwn.  They  cited  the  charter  of  King  Philippe 
of  1307,  Multo*  teiuMmtu  la*tonerio»,  qui,  obmutttetntei  ter- 
gentare  valeunt.  They  cited  the  statutes  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land, chapter  58,  Stirg«  tigno  juttut.  Taeitumior  etto.  Hoc 
ett  eue  in  ea/ption»  regit.  They  specially  relied  on  this  pre- 
scription, regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  ancient  feudal 
franchises  of  England :  "  Under  the  viscounts  are  the  baiMs 
of  the  sword,  who  ought  virtuously  to  punish  with  the  sword 
all  who  keep  bad  company,  men  rendered  infamous  by  any 
crime,  fugitives  and  pirates,  ....  and  ought  so  vigorously  and 
discreetly  to  apprehend  them,  that  honest  people  who  are  peace- 
able may  be  peaceably  guarded,  and  that  the  evil  doers  may  be 
impaled."  To  be  arrested  in  this  manner  was  being  taken  "  at 
the  blade  of  the  sword."  (Vetus  Oonsnetudo  Normanniee,  MS., 
1  part.  Sect.  1.  Cap.  11.)  The  jurisconsults  invoked,  moreover, 
in  Charta  Ludoviei  Sutini  pro  Jformannii  the  chapter  >Slw- 
tientet  ipatha.  The  ttnimitet  tpatha,  in  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  low  Latin  to  our  own  idioms,  became  the  tergmitt 
tpadas. 

These  noiseless  arreets  were  just  the  opposite  of  the  Hue 
and  Ory,  and  signified  that  it  was  expedient  to  keep  quiet  until 
certain  dark  matters  had  been  cleared  up. 

Their  meaning  was,  points  reserved. 

They  indicated,  in  the  administration  of  the  police,  a  certain 
amount  of  state  policy.  The  law  term  prvoaU,  which  meant  to 
say,  vnth  elated  doort,  was  applicable  to  this  kind  of  arrests.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Edward  IH.,  according  to  some  chroniclers, 
had  caused  Mortimer  to  be  arrested  in  the  bed  of  his  mother, 
Isabella  of  France.  Here,  again,  we  may  doubt  a  little,  since 
Mortimer  sustained  a  siege  in  his  own  city  before  being  cap- 
tured. 

Warwick,  the  Eing-maker,  freely  availed  himself  of  this 
mode  of  "  entrapping  the  people." 

Cromwell  employed  it,  particularly  in  Connanght;  and  it 
was  with  this  precaution  of  silence  that  Trailie  Arcklo,  a  rela- 
tive of  Count  Osmond,  was  arrested  in  Eilmacangh. 

This  taking  in  custody  by  the  simple  gesture  of  the  ofScer 
represented  more  nearly  an  order  for  appearance  than  an  order 
of  arrest 

Soinetimea  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  process  of  infonna- 
tion,  and  even  implied,  by  the  silence  imposed  on  everybody,  a 
cert^  regard  for  the  person  arrested. 

To  the  people  at  large,  little  acquainted  with  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions, it  was  particularly  alarming. 

England,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  was  not  in  1706,  or  even 
much  later,  what  she  is  in  our  day.  The  whole  thing  was  ex- 
ceedingly confused  and  exceedingly  oppressive.     Daniel  Defoe, 


who  had  had  a  taste  of  the  pillory,  somewhere  characterized 
the  social  order  of  England  in  these  words,  "  the  iron  hands  of 
the  law."  There  was  not  only  the  law,  there  was  the  despotic 
authority.  Remember  Steele  driven  out  of  Parliament,  Locke 
driven  fh>m  his  chair,  Hobbes  and  Gibbon  forced  to  fly,  Charles 
Churchill,  Home,  Priestley,  persecuted,  John  WilkeJ  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Run  over — ^the  list  will  be  a  long  one— the  victims  of 
the  statute  of  seditious  libel.  The  Inquisition  had  been  in  a 
measure  spread  over  all  Europe ;  its  poUce  practices  had  founded 
a  schooL  A  monstrous  outrage  upon  all  rights  was  posnble  in 
England,  which  is  often  recalled  by  the  comedy  of  the  Gatitier 
Chiiratii.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Louis  XV. 
caused  the  writers  who  displeased  him  to  be  kidnq>ped  in  Pic- 
cadilly. It  is  true  that  G«orge  11.  seized  the  Pretender  in 
France,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  opera-house.  There  were  two 
exceedingly  long  arms ;  that  of  the  King  of  France  reached  all 
the  way  to  London,  and  that  of  the  King  of  England  all  the 
way  to  Paris.    Such  was  liberty. 

Let  us  add  that  they  freely  executed  people  in  the  interior 
of  the  jails ;  jugglery  mixed  up  with  death-warrants ;  hideous 
expedient  to  which  England  is  going  back  at  this  moment;  thus 
giving  to  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  great  people, 
who,  wishing  to  improve,  choose  the  worst,  and  who,  having 
before  them  on  one  ride  the  past,  and  on  the  other  progress, 
make  a  mistake  in  the  countenance,  and  take  night  for  day. 

rv. 

TTBSVB  FLATS  THE  8PT  ON  THR  POUCS. 

As  we  have  said,  according  to  the  severe  police  regnladons 
of  the  time,  the  summons  to  follow  the  wapentake,  addressed 
to  one  person,  carried  with  it  to  all  other  persons  present  the 
command  that  they  were  not  to  budge. 

Some  bnsybodies,  however,  proved  obstinate,  and  accom- 
panied at  a  distance  the  procesrion  that  carried  off  Gwyn- 
plaine. 

ITrsus  was  of  the  number. 

UrsDS  had  been  quite  as  much  stupefied  as  he  could  well  be. 
But  Ursus,  so  often  assailed  by  the  surprises  of  his  wandering 
life,  and  by  unlooked-for  acts  of  malice,  had,  like  a  ship-of-war, 
his  "  Clear  the  decks  for  action,"  which  summoned  to  the  post 
of  battle  all  the  crew,  that  is  to  say,  all  his  wits. 

He  hastened  to  recover  from  his  stupefiiction,  and  set  him- 
self to  thinking.  The  point  now  was  not  to  be  excited;  the 
point  was  to  be  ready  for  any  thing. 

To  be  ready  for  any  thing  is  the  duty  of  whosoever  is  not  an 
idiot. 

Do  not  seek  to  understand,  but  act  immediately.  Umu 
asked  himsdif: 

—  What's  to  be  done? 

When  Gwynplaine  had  gone  ofT,  Ursus  found  himself  be- 
tween two  apprehensions :  apprehension  for  Gwynplaine, 
which  told  him  to  follow;  apprehension  for  himseUj  which 
told  him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

Ursus  had  the  courage  of  a  fly  and  the  composure  of  the  sen- 
sitive-plant. His  quakings  were  indescribable.  Neverthdess, 
he  made  up  his  mind  heroically,  and  determined  to  brave  the 
law  and  follow  the  wapentake,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  as  to 
what  might  befall  Gwynplaine. 

He  had  needs  be  very  much  frightened,  to  have  so  much 
courage. 

To  what  valorous  deeds  fright  can  push  s  bare  1 

The  terrifl^  chamois  le^s  over  the  predpice.  To  be 
soared  even  to  heedlessness  is  one  form  of  fright. 

Gwynplune  had  been  kidnapped  rather  than  arrested.  The 
act  of  the  law  had  been  so  quickly  execated  that  the  £u^ 
ground,  which,  indeed,  was  little  frequented  at  that  hour  of  tb« 
morning,  had  not  been  greatly  stirred  np.  No  one  suspected  in 
the  booths  of  Tarrinzeaa-Field  that  the  wapentake  had  gone  to 
look  for  the  Man  Who  Laughs.    Hence  there  was  no  crowd. 

Gwynpliune,  thanks  to  his  doak  and  his  felt  hat,  wkdch 
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came  very  nearly  together  over  his  face,  could  not  be  recognized 
hy  the  passere-by. 

Before  going  out  to  follow  Gwynplaine,  Ursus  observed  one 
precantion.  He  took  aside  Master  Nicless,  the  boy  GoTicnm, 
Fibi,  and  Vinos,  and  enjoined  upon  them  the  most  absolute 
silence  in  the  presence  of  Deo,  who  was  ignorant  of  all ;  that 
they  shonld  take  care  not  to  breathe  a  word  that  might  lead 
her  to  snspeot  what  had  happened ;  that  they  shonld  account  to 
her  for  the  absence  of  Gwynplaine  and  TTrsns  by  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Green-Box ;  that,  moreover,  it  would  soon  be 
tb;  hour  for  her  mid-day  nap;  and  that,  before  Dea  had  waked 
up,  he  would  have  returned,  he,  TJrsus,  with  Gwynplaine — all 
this  matter  having  been  nothing  more  than  a  misapprehension, 
a  mistake,  as  they  say  in  England ;  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  them  to  enlighten  the  magistrates  and  the  police;  that 
they  could  put  their  finger  upon  the  blunder ;  and  that  he  and 
Gwynpledne  would  come  back  forthwith.  Above  all,  no  one 
shonld  say  any  thing  to  Dea.  These  instructions  given,  he 
started. 

Ursus  could  follow  Gwynplaine,  without  being  observed. 
Although  he  kept  himself  at  the  greatest  possible  distance,  he  so 
ordered  it  aa  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Boldness  in  watching  is 
the  bravery  of  the  timid. 

After  all,  and  solemn  as  had  been  the  preparations,  Gwyn- 
pMne  had,  perhaps,  only  been  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  of  lower  grade,  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor. 

Ursus  said  to  himself  that  this  question  was  going  to  be  de- 
termined immediately. 

The  answer  would  be  given,  under  his  own  eyes,  by  the 
direction  the  squad  carrying  off  Gwynplaine  would  take  at  the 
moment  when,  having  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Tarrinzeau- 
Field,  they  shonld  reach  the  entrance  to  the  alleys  of  the  Little 
Strand. 

If  it  turned  to  the  left,  they  were  conducting  Gwynplaine  to 
the  Town-hall  of  Southwark.  Nothing  -to  fear  in  that  case ; 
some  pitifbl  municipal  offence,  a  reprimand  from  the  magistrate, 
two  or  three  shillings'  fine,  then  Gwynplaine  would  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  representation  of  Chaos  Gonquertd  would  take 
place  that  evening  just  as  usual.  Nobody  would  be  the 
wiser. 

If  the  sqnad  turned  to  the  right,  it  was  serious. 
On  that  side  there  were  some  rough  places. 
At  the  moment  when  the  wapentake,  leading  the  two  files 
of  policemen,  between  whom  marched  Gwynplaine,  arrived  at 
the  little  streets,  Ursus,  holding  his  breath,  looked  on.    There 
are  moments  -when  one's  whole  being  passes  into  the  eyes. 
To  which  side  would  they  tumi 
They  turned  to  the  right. 

Ursus,  staggering  with  fright,  leaned  against  a  wall  to  save 
himself  from  falling. 

There  is  nothing  so  hypocritical  as  the  remark  men  make 
to  themselves,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  I've  got  to  do." 
Really,  they  would  like  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  in  gi-eat 
fear.  The  agony  is  complicated  by  a  vague  effort  not  to  make 
np  their  ;pinds.  They  will  not  admit  it,  but  they  would  will- 
ingly back  oat ;  and  when  they  have  gone  forward,  they  re- 
proach themselves  for  having  done  so. 

This  is  -what  Ursus  did.    He  thought,  with  a  shiver : 
— Here's  a  matter  that  brings  trouble.   I  should  always  have 
heard  of  that  soon  enough.    What  am  I  about  in  following 
Gwynplaine  ? 

Having  made  this  reflection,  as  man  is  nothing  but  a  contra- 
diction, he  redoubled  his  steps,  and,  mastering  his  anxiety, 
hurried  on  to  get  nearer  the  squad,  so  that,  in  the  labyrinth 
of  Sonthwark  streets,  he  might  not  let  the  thread  be  broken 
between  Gwynplaine  and  himself. 

The  procession  of  the  police  could  not  move  fast,  by  reason 
of  its  importance. 

The  -wapentake  headed  it. 

The  jnstioe  of  the  quorum  brought  up  the  rear. 


This  order  involved  a  certain  dilatoriness. 

All  the  nugesty  possible  to  a  bailiff's  deputy  shone  in  this 
justice  of  the  quorum.  His  costume  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  gorgeous  attire  of  an  Oxford  Doctor  of  Music,  and 
the  sober  black  garb,  of  a  Cambridge  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
wore  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  under  a  long  godebert,  which  is 
a  cloak  trimmed  with  the  fur  of  the  Norway  hare.  He  was 
half  gothic  and  half  modem,  having  a  wig  like  Lamoignon's, 
and  soldier's  gauntlets  like  Tristam  the  Hermit's.  His  full, 
round  eye  looked  Gwynplaine  through  and  through  with  the 
stare  of  an  owl.  He  marched  la  step.  Impossible  to  see  a 
good  man  more  savage. 

Ursus,  having  lost  his  way  for  a  moment,  in  the  confused 
tangle  of  the  alleys,  came  up  again  with  the  procession,  near 
Saint  Mary  Overy.  It  had  fortunately  been  retarded  in  the 
open  space  before  the  church,  by  a  fight  between  children  and 
curs,  a  common  incident  in  the  streets  of  London;  dogt  and 
toys,  say  the  old  police  registers,  which  put  the  curs  before  the 
children. 

A  man  carried  before  a  magistrate  by  the  agents  of  the  police 
being,  after  all,  a  very  commonplace  incident,  and  each  one 
having  his  own  occupations,  the  bnsybodies  had  dispersed. 
There  remained,  on  the  track  of  Gwynplaine,  only  Ursus. 

They  passed  in  front  of  the  two  chapels,  facing  each  other, 
of  the  Becreative  Beligionists  and  the  Halleliu'ah  League,  two 
sects  of  that  period  which  still  exist  to-day.  Then  the  proces- 
sion wound  from  alley  to  alley,  choosing,  by  preference,  the 
roads  not  yet  built  up,  the  rows  where  the  grass  was  putting 
forth,  and  the  solitary  lane^  and  made  many  zigzags. 

At  last  it  stopped. 

It  was  in  a  very  narrow  lane.  There  were  no  houses.  This 
lane  was  made  np  of  two  walls ;  the  one  on  the  left,  low ;  the 
other  on  the  right,  high.  The  high  wall  was  black  and  of  Saxon 
masonry,  with  battlements,  scorpions,  and  squares  of  heavy 
iron  grating  over  the  narrow  breathing-places.  No  windows; 
only  here  and  there  slits,  which  were  the  old  embrasures  for 
the  slingers  and  crossbowmen.  At  the  foot  of  the  high  wall, 
like  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  rat-trap,  might  be  seen  a  little 
low-arched  wicket-gate. 

This  wicket-gate,  built  in  a  massive  semicircular  archway  of 
stone,  had  a  grated  judas-hole,  a  heavy  hammer,  a  huge  lock, 
knotty  and  powerful  hinges,  a  complete  entanglement  of  nails, 
an  armor  of  plates  and  coats  of  paint,  and  was  more  of  iron 
than  of  wood. 

'  Nobody  in  the  lane.  No  shops.  No  passers-by.  But  on* 
heard  an  incessant  roar  near  at  hand,  as  if  the  lane  had  a  torrent 
running  parallel  with  it.  This  was  a  hurly-burly  of  voices  and 
vehicles.  It  is  likely  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  black  build- 
ing there  was  a  great  street,  doubtless  the  principal  street  of 
Southwark,  which  terminated  at  one  end  in  the  highway  to 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  other  in  London  Bridge. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  lane  of  the  footpads, 
beyond  the  procession  shutting  in  Gwynplaine,  no  other  human 
face  was  to  be  seen  but  the  wan  profile  of  Ursus,  risking  obser- 
vation, and  half  thrust  forward  in  the  shadow  of  a  comer  of  the 
wall,  lookihg  and  afraid  to  look.  He  had  taken  his  stand  at  a 
turn  where  the  street  made  a  zigzag. 

The  squad  was  gathered  before  the  wicket. 

Gwynplaine  was  in  the  centre,  but  had  behind  him  the  wap- 
entake and  his  iron  staff. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  raised  the  hammer  and  struck 
three  blows. 

The  peep-hole  opened. 

The  justice  of  the  quofum  said: 

— By  her  M^'esty's  order. 

The  heavy  door  of  oak  and  iron  turned  on  its  hinges,  and 
a  dark  and  chilling  opening  presented  itself  like  the  month  of 
a  cave.  The  hideous  vault  stretched  away  into  the  shad- 
ow. 

Ursus  saw  Gwynplaine  disappear  underneath. 
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V. 

A  BAD   FLAOI. 

The  wapentake  entered,  after  Gwynplaine. 

Then  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

Then  the  whole  squad. 

The  wicket  closed  again. 

The  heavy  gate  refitted  itself  hermetically  into  its  stone 
frame ;  one  could  not  see  who  had  opened  or  who  had  shut  it. 
The  bolts  seemed  to  return  into  their  sockets,  of  themselves. 
Some  of  these  bits  of  mechanism,  invented  by  the  ancient  spirit 
of  intimidation,  still  exist  in  very  old  places  of  confinement  A 
gate,  whereat  the  porter  was  not  visible.  That  made  the 
threshold  of  the  prison  resemble  the  threshold  of  the  tomb. 

This  wicket  was  the  lower  gate  of  South wark  jail. 

Nothing  in  this  mouldy  and  crabbed  edifice  belled  the  dis- 
courteous appearance  suitable  to  a  prison. 

A  pagan  temple,  built  by  the  old  Catieuchlans  for  the  Mo- 
gons — ancient  English  divinities — turned  into  a  palace  for  Ethel- 
wulf,  into  a  fortress  for  Saint  Edward,  then  raised  to  the  rank 
of  prison  in  1199,  by  John  Lackland;  such  was  Southwark  jtul. 
This  jail,  at  first  divided  by  a  street,  as  Chenonceaux  is  by  a 
river,  had  been,  for  a  century  or  two,  a  suburban  gate ;  after- 
ward, the  passage  had  been  closed.  There  remain  in  England 
some  prisons  of  this  kind :  for  instance,  in  London,  Newgate ; 
at  Canterbury,  Westgate ;  at  Edinburgh,  Canongate.  In 
France,  the  Bastille  was  originally  a  gate. 

Almost  all  the  English  jails  presented  the  same  aspect,  a 
huge  wall  without,  a  perfect  hive  of  ceUa  within.  "So  gloom 
could  equal  that  of  these  gothic  prisons,  where  the  spider  and 
the  law  wove  their  webs,  and  where  that  incarnate  ray  of 
tight,  John  Howard,  had  not  yet  penetrated.  They  might  all 
have  been  called,  like  the  old  gehenna  of  Brussels,  Trauerberg, 
ihe  hoiue  of  mourning. 

Before  these  harsh  and  barbarous  buildings,  men  felt  the 
same  painful  emotions  as  the  ancient  navigators  before  the  slave- 
hells  of  whiqh  Plautns  speaks,  iron-sounding  isles,  ferriere- 
pidit<e  inmlm,  when  they  passed  near  enough  to  liear  the  noise 
of  the  chains. 

Southwark  jail,  an  old  abode  of  exorcisms  and  tortures,  was 

at  first  specially  devoted  to  sorcerers,  as  was  shown  by  these 

two  lines,  engraved  on  a  defaced  stone  above  the  wicket : 

Sunt  urepUtU  vexatl  diemone  mnlto. 

Est  energnmenos  qnem  dismon  possidet  nnos.* 

Lines  which  paint  the  delicate  shades  of  difiiarence  between  the 
demoniac  and  the  energxunen. 

Above  this  inscription  was  fastened,  flat  against  the  wall,  the 
sign  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  a  ladder,  originally  of  wood,  but 
changed  into  stone  by  burial  in  the  petrifying  soil  of  Apsley- 
Gowis  near  Wobum  Abbey. 

The  prison  of  Soathwark,  now  demolished,  looked  upon  two 
streets  between  which,  as  (/ate,  it  had  formerly  served  for  pas- 
sage ;  and  it  had  two  entrances — on  the  main  street,  the  show- 
gate  reserved  for  the  authorities,  and  on  the  lane  the  gate  of 
suffering,  destined  for  all  other  living  men.  And  for  dead  men, 
too ;  when  a  prisoner  died  in  jail,  his  carcass  went  out  that  way. 
As  good  a  discharge  as  any. 

Death  is  the  being  let  loose  into  the  infinite.  • 

It  was  by  the  Buffering-entrance  that  Gwynplaine  had  just 
been  brought  into  the  prison. 

The  lane,  as  we  have  said,  was  nothing  more  than  a  little 
stony  road,  confined  between  two  walls  facing  each  other.  Of 
this  sort  is  the  passage  at  Brussels  called  Eite  cC  Une  Personne. 
The  two  walls  were  of  unequal  height ;  the  high  wall  was  of  the 
prison,  the  low  wall  of  the  church-yard.  This  low  wall,  which 
enclosed  1ib»  putrefying  dregs  of  the  jail,  was  scarcely  higher 
than  a  man.  It  had  a  gate  opposite  the  jail-wicket.  The  dead 
had  only  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  street.    On  the  high  wall 

*  A  host  of  demons  vex  the  man  possessed. 
Ob*  denoo  t«u«  th*  enMsnnMn's  1>teut.  f 


was  fiastened  a  sherifTs  ladder ;  on  the  low  wall,  and  jost  oppo- 
site, was  sculptured  a  death's  head.  One  side  did  not  enlivea 
the  other. 

VL 

WHAT     MAOI8TBA0IE8    TEEBS    WERE     WDBS     THE     PEBHTieS    Ot 
OlSISS   TIMS. 

Ajnr  one  who  at  that  moment  had  been  looking  from  the 
other  side  of  the  prison,  the  front  side,  would  have  seen  the 
main  street  of  Southwark,  and  might  have  remarked,  standing 
before  the  monumental  and  official  gate  of  the  jail,  a  travelling- 
carriage,  distinguishable  by  its  coach-box,  with  what  we  slnnild 
call  a  cabriolet  top  nowadays.  A  circle  of  curious  bystanders 
surrounded  this  carriage.  It  bore  a  coat-of-arms ;  and  a  person 
had  been  seen  to  get  out  of  it  and  go  into  the  prison — ^probably 
a  magistrate,  the  crowd  coi^ectured,  since  the  KTiglittli  magis- 
trates are  oft;«n  noblemen  and  almost  always  have  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  In  France,  the  shield  and  the  robe  were  hardly 
compatible.  The  Duke  of  St.  Simon  said,  speaking  of  magis- 
trates, "  people  of  that  business."  In  England,  a  nobleman  was 
not  dishonored  by  being  a  judge. 

The  travelling  maj^trate  is  an  English  institation ;  he  is 
called  eireuit  judge  ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  see 
in  this  carriage  the  vehicle  of  a  magistrate  ox  circuit.  What 
was  less  easy  to  understand  was,  that  the  presumed  ma^strste 
had  stepped,  not  out  of  the  carriage  itself,  but  down  from  the 
front  box,  which  is  not  usually  the  master's  place.  Anothra-  re- 
markable circumstance:  at  that  time  there  were  two  ways  of 
travelling  in  England — ^by  stage-coach,  for  a  abilling  every  five 
miles,  and  by  post  on  horseback  at  three  pence  a  mile  and 
four  pence  to  the  postilion  for  every  posting-station.  A  private 
equipage,  which  treated  itself  to  relays  of  horses,  paid  as  many 
shillings  per  horse  and  per  mile  as  the  traveller  on  horseback 
paid  pence.  Now  the  carriage  standing  before  Southwark  jail 
had  the  princely  luxury  of  four  horses  and  two  poetiliona. 
Finally — and  this  at  the  same  time  excited  and  ^aoonoerted 
conjecture  to  the  last  point — the  carriage  was  sedulously 
dosed.  The  aide  panels  were  up;  so  were  the  blinds  inside 
fthe  glasses ;  every  opening  where  the  eye  could  penetrate  was 
stopped ;  from  without  nothing  could  be  seen  within,  and  it  was 
probable  that,  from  within,  nothing  could  be  seen  without.  Be- 
sides, there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  one  in  the  carriage. 

Southwark  being  in  Surrey,  the  prison  of  Southwark  was  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  Theae 
district  jurisdictions  were  very  common  in  England.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Tower  of  London  was  supposed  not  to  be  situated 
in  any  county,  that  is  to  say,  legally.  It  was,  in  some  sense,  in 
the  air.  The  Tower  recognized  no  other  juridical  authority 
than  ite  constable,  entitled  muU*  twrii.  The  Tower  had  its 
own  peculiar  jurisdiction,  its  church,  its  oonrt  of  jostioe,  and 
its  goveniment.  The  auth<Hity  of  the  ouatet,  or  oonatable, 
reached  beyond  London,  over  twenty-one  hamlets.  As  in 
Great  Britain,  legal  singularities  are  grafted  one  upon  anotheat^ 
the  Master  oi  the  Ordnanoe  of  England  was  necessarily  a> 
official  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Other  legal  customs  seem  still  more  quaint.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish Admiralty-Court  consults  and  applies  the  laws  of  Rhodes 
and  of  the  French  island  of  Oleron,  which  was  once  Kngliiih. 

The  sheriff  of  a  coontj  was  a  very  important  person.  He 
was  always  an  eeqnire,  and  sometimes  a  knight.  He  vas 
styled  in  the  old  charters  speetdbilit,  "a  man  to  look  at,"  inter- 
mediate titie  between  iUu*tri»  and  darittimut,  inferior  to  the 
former,  superior  to  the  latter.  The  county  sherifb'were  origi- 
nally chosen  by  the  people;  but  Edward  IL,  and  after  hin 
Henry  lY.,  having  reclaimed  this  appmntment  for  the  crown, 
the  sheriffs  had  become  an  emanation  of  royalty.  AU  recetved 
their  oommisaon  from  the  sovereign,  save  the  sheriff  of  West- 
moreland, who  was  hereditary,  and  the  sherifis  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  who  were  elected  by  the  livery  in  the  Common  HalL 
The  sheriffs  of  Wales  and  Chester  possessed  eertam  fiscal  pre- 
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rogatires.    All  these  offices  still  remain  in  England ;  but,  grad- 
naUj  worn  down  by  the  contact  of  customs  and  ideas,  they  no 
longer  wear  the  same  &oe.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  county 
sheriff  to  escort  and  protect  the  circuit  judges.    He  had,  as  it 
were,  two  arms,  his  two  officers ;  the  under-sheriff  his  right  arm, 
and  the  justice  of  the  quorum  his  left.    The  justice  of  the  quo- 
nun,  together  with  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  styled  wapentake, 
ioterrojgated,  and,  at  the  sheriff's  responsibility,  imprisoned, 
for  trial  by  the  circuit  judges,  all  thieves,  murderers,  rioters, 
vagabonds,  and  felons  generally.    The  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween the  under-sheriff  and  the  justice  of  the  quorum,  in  their 
hierarchic  service  before  the  sheriff,  was  that  the  under-sheriff 
aeeompanied  Mm,  and  the  justice  of  the  qnonun  attended  him. 
The  dieriff  held  two  courts,  one  fixed  and  central,  the  county 
ooort,  and  one  traTelling,  the  sheriff's  circuit.     He  thus  repre- 
sented unity  and  ubiquity.    As  judge,  he  could  let  himself  be 
assisted  and  informed,  on  difficult  points  of  law,  by  a  sergeant 
of  the  coif,  called  lergeni  eoifa,  that  is,  a  sergeant-at-law,  who 
wears,  tinder  his  black  gap,  a  coif  of  white  cambric.    The 
sheriff  used  to  empty  the  places  of  confinement ;  when  he  ar- 
rived in  a  town  of  his  county,  he  had  the  ri^t  of  clearing  out 
the  prisoners,  which  might  be  done  by  dischar^g  or  by  hang- 
ing them,  and  was  called  the  jfdl-delivery.    The  sheriff  present- 
ed the  bill  of  indictment  to  the  twenty-four  grand-jurymen :  if 
they  approved  it,  they  wrote  on  it  Mlla  vera;  if  they  disap- 
proved, they  wrote  igTwramut;  in  the  latter  case  the  indictment 
was  void,  and  the  sheriff  had  the  right  to  tear  up  the  bill.    I^ 
during  the  deliberation,  a  juryman  died,  which  bylaw  acquitted 
the  accused  and  rendered  him  innocent,  the  sheriff,  whose  right 
it  had  been  to  arrest  the  accused,  had  the  right  of  setting  him 
free.    What  made  the  sheriff  especially  considered  and  feared 
was,  that  his  office  authorized  him  to  execute  "all  his  ^i^esty's 
orders,"  a  dangerous  latitude.    Arbitrary  power  domiciles  it- 
self in  snch  phrases.    The  coroners  and  the  officers  called  ward- 
en swelled  the  sheriff's  troop ;  the  clerks  of  the  market  lent 
tiieir  assistance ;  and  he  had  a  very  handsome  following  of  horse- 
men and  servants  in  livery.    The  sheriff,  says  Ohamberlayne,  is 
"the  life  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  the  county." 

In  England,  an  Insensible  demolition  perpetually  pulverizes 
and  disunites  law  and  custom.  In  our  day,  we  may  be  sure, 
neither  the  sheriff  nor  the  wapentake  nor  the  justice  of  the  quo- 
nun  conld  administer  their  offices  as  they  did  then.  In  old  Eng- 
land there  was  a  certain  confusion  of  powers;  and  badly-defined 
attributes  led  to  encroachments  which  would  be  impossible  at 
this  day.  The  medley  of  police  and  law  has  ceased  to  exist 
The  names  remain ;  the  functions  are  modified.  We  believe  the 
word  wapentake  has  even  changed  its  meaning.  It  used  to 
signify  a  magistracy,  it  now  signifies  a  territorial  division ;  it 
nsed  to  designate  the  chief  of  the  hundred ;  it  now  designates 
the  hundred  or  canton  {eentwni). 

finally,  at  that  time,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  combined, 
with  something  more  and  something  less,  and  condensed  in  his 
authority,  at  once  royal  and  municipal,  that  of  the  two  magis- 
trates fcrmeity  called  in  France  the  civil  lieutenant  of  Paris, 
and  the  Uentenont  of  police.  The  civil  lieutenant  of  Paris  is 
wen  enough  described  by  this  old  police  memorandum:  "The 
civil  lientenant  does  not  abhor  family  quarrels,  because  the 
booty  always  comes  to  him  "  (July  22, 1704).  As  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  a  troublesome,  multiform,  and  uncertain  per- 
sonage, he  may  be  summed  up  in  one  of  bis  best  types,  R6n6 
d'Argenson,  who,  according  to  St  Simon,  bore  in  his  face  the 
three  judges  of  hell  mingled. 

These  three  judges  of  hell  w:ere,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Bish- 
opegate  ia  Ijondon. 

vn. 

SBUDDEBIireB. 

"WxEsr  Owynplaine  heard  the  wicket  creaking  with  all  its 
boHs,  he  trembled.  It  seeined  to  him  that  this  gate,  which  had 
just  shut,  was  the  door  of  commxmication  between  light  and 


darkness,  looking  fi-om  one  side  on  the  crowded  earth,  from  the 
other  on  the  world  of  the  dead ;  that  now  aU  things  which 
the  sun  iUnmines  were  behind  him ;  and  that  he  had  crossed 
the  boundary  of  life,  and  was  outside.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.  What  were  they  going  to  do  with  him  f  What  did  all 
this  mean? 

Where  was  he  f 

He  saw  nothing  around  him ;  he  found  himself  in  the  dark. 
The  gate,  in  closing,  had  rendered  him  blind  for  the  moment 
The  window  was  shut,  as  well  as  the  gate.  No  air-hole,  no 
lantern.  This  was  a  precaution  of  the  old  times.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  light  the  inner  entrance  of  a  jail,  lest  new-comers 
might  make  observations. 

Owynplaine  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  touched  the  wall 
on  his  right  and  left ;  he  was  in  a  passage.  Gradually  that 
cellar  light,  which  oozes  one  knows  not  whence,  and  floats  in 
dark  places,  and  to  which  the  dilated  pupils  adjust  themselves, 
allowed  him  to  distinguish  a  feature  here  and  there ;  and  the 
passage  was  dimly  sketched  before  him. 

Gwynplaine,  who  had  never  had  a  glimpse  of  the  severities 
of  criminal  law  except  through  the  exaggerations  of  Ursus,  felt 
as  if  seized  by  an  enormous  hidden  hand.  It  is  frightful  to  be 
manipulated  by  the  unknown  power  of  the  law.  One  may  be 
brave  before  every  thing  else,  and  yet  disconcerted  before  jus- 
tice. Why?  because  human  justice  is  only  a  dim  twilight,  in 
which  the  judge  gropes  his  way.  Gwynplaine  remembered 
what  Ursus  had  said  to  bim  about  the  necessity  of  silence ;  he 
wished  to  see  Dea  again ;  there  was  in  his  sitnation  something 
which  might  depend  on  his  discretion,  and  which  he  did  not 
want  to  irritate.  Trying  to  explain  things  sometimes  makes 
them  worse.  StiU,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  this  situ- 
ation was  so  strong,  that  he  ended  by  yielding  to  it,  and  conld 
not  refrain  from  a  question. 

—  Sirs,  he  asked,  whither  are  you  taking  me? 

There  was  no  answer. 

This  was  the  law  of  silent  arrests;  and  the  Korman  text  is 
formal :  a  silentiariis  ottio  prapoHU*  introdueti  tunt. 

This  silence  froze  Gwynplaine.  Tip  to  that  time  he  had 
believed  himself  strong ;  he  was  self-sufficing ;  to  be  self-sufficing 
is  to  be  powerful.  He  had  lived  in  isolation,  imaging  that  to  - 
be  isolated  is  to  be  impregnable.  And  now  all  at  once  he  felt 
himself  under  the  pressure  of  this  hideous  collective  force. 
How  could  he  contend  with  this  nameless  horror,  the  law  ?  He 
was  breaking  down  under  the  perplexity.  A  fear  of  a  novel 
species  had  found  the  weak  place  in  his  armor.  Besides,  he 
had  not  slept,  had  not  eaten,  had  scarcely  moistened  his  lips 
with  a  cup  of  tea.  He  had  been  partially  delirious  all  night, 
and  was  still  feverish.  He  was  thirsty,  perhaps  hungry.  An  un- 
satisfied stomach  deranges  every  thing.  Since  the  previous 
night,  he  had  been  the  prey  of  adventures.  The  emotions  which 
tormented  him  susttdned  him ;  without  the  hurricane,  the  siul 
would  be  a  rag.  But  he  recognized  in  himself  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  the  strip  of  stuff  which  the  wind  ruffles  till  it  is  toiti. 
He  felt  himself  sinking.  Was  he  going  to  fall  to  the  ground 
unconscious?  To  faint  is  a  woman's  resource,  and  a  man's  hu- 
miliation.   He  straightened  himself  up,  but  he  trembled. 

He  had  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  is  losing  his  foothold. 


MY  FIRST  AND  LAST  TRIP  UP  THE  RHINE. 


Hr  TWO  PASTS^PAST  rZBST. 

JENKINS,  who  occupies  chambers  opposite  to  mine  at  Lingray's 
Inn,  is  one  of  your  tourist-maniacs.  He  is  forever  slipping  off 
to  the  Continent — to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Us  clients — ^wbere  be  can 
neither  be  fotmd  nor  reached  by  letter. 

Jenkins  is  a  man  of  talent — so  the  brotherhood  in  the  Hall  say — 
can  plead  well,  and  is  eloquent  on  atl  topics,  from  the  widow's  wrongs 
to  hiis  Alpine  knapsack.  But  I  need  no  other  testhnony  than  my  own 
ears  that  he  has  the  "  divine  gift"    I  have  had,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
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relate,  melancholy  experience  of  the  fact.  Jenkins,  by  dint  of  glow- 
ing harangues  delivered  to  me  across  a  board  which  was  always  "  fes- 
tive," into  which  he  introduced  ravishing  descriptions  of  Continental 
wonders,  persuaded  me  to  take  my  first — and,  by  the  lares  of  my 
bachelor  hearth-stone,  my  last — trip  up  the  Rhine.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  Jenkins's  spirits  are  infectious.  The  dog  has  a  fine  enthusiasm 
about  him,  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid  catching.  Now,  I  never  had  the 
least  taste  in  nature  for  galivanting  about  is  foreign  parts ;  I  would 
never,  of  my  own  accord,  stir  beyond  the  limits  of  Lingray's  Court 
Bat,  when  Jenkins,  blustering  and  rosy,  in  bob-coat  and  leggings, 
came  bustling  into  my  chambers  after  one  of  his  jaunts,  and  began 
to  prate  about  the  glories  of  travelling,  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  the 
mountains  he  had  crossed,  the  enormous  trout  he  had  caught  in  Lake 
Hag^ore,  and  the  wild  chamois  he  had  brought  down  on  the  spurs  of 
the  Finsteraarhom,  and  vowed,  pounding  his  great  fist  upon  my  table, 
that  he  would  never  give  me  rest  nntil  he  had  seen  me  safely  on  my 
way  to  Dover,  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  it ;  I  continued  to  think 
seriously  of  it,  and,  «fvery  time  that  Jenkins  attacked  me,  down  came 
one  of  the  outposts  of  my  fortress.  One  night  of  exceeding  good 
cheer,  soon  after  Jenkins  had  returned  iVom  an  ascent  of  Monte  Bosa, 
and  had  invited  me  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  bachelor  board,  decided 
my  fate. 

We  were  three  congenial  spirits — Jenkins,  myself,  and  the  milk- 
punch. 

Han  usually,  if  there  be  eloquence  in  him,  waxes  eloquent  over 
the  flowing  bowl.  Jenkins  was  resplendent  At  the  sixth  glass  the 
mania  caught  me ;  I  knew  it,  for,  after  the'seventh,  I  remember  noth- 
ing. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  nothing  of  French  or  German — " 

"  Pooh !  you  find  English  everywhere.  I  thought  I  was  the  first 
man  up  old  Rosa  this  season ;  when  I  got  to  the  top,  I  found  three 
Englishmen  squatting  about  a  pine  board,  trying  to  make  out  some 
inscriptions  which  some  more  wide-awake  fellow-countryman  had  left 
there  the  day  before." 

"  Still,  I  can't  be  calling  on  travellers  to  act  as  my  interpret- 
ers." 

"No,  but  every  decent  hotel  on  the  Continent  has  its  garfon  or 
OberkeHner,  who  can  speak  every  thing,  from  English  to  Hindos- 
tanee." 

Plea  of  ignorance,  then,  was  "no  go." 

But  the  finishing  touch  on  Jenkins's  part  was  this :  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  study  of  architecture.  My  library  (you  would  laugh  to  sec  the 
old  musty  concern)  is  full  of  works  upon  that  testbetical  subject  Jen- 
kins has  caught  me  often  studying  them,  and  making  poor  attempts 
at  drawing  churches,  town-halls,  and  such  like.  Here,  then,  was  hia 
trump-card: 

"Just  consider  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  Rhine!  There's  a 
study  for  you  1  You've  long  exhausted  the  architecture  of  Britain ; 
now,  why  don't  you  pack  up  pencils  and  sketch-book,  a  few  authorities 
on  the  science,  and  bring  back  a  thorough  knowledge  of  real  old-Ger- 
man feudal  architecture  ?  " 

Then  he  went  on,  in  a  glowing  fashion  which  it  would  be  presump- 
tion in  one  so  little  eloquent  as  myself  to  endeavor  to  reproduce,  and 
expatiated  so  temptingly  on  the  antique  relics  to  be  seen  on  the 
Rhine,  that,  as  I  said  before,  at  my  sixth  glass  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go. 

A  man  who  has  been  all  his  life  in  musty  chambers,  taking  delight 
only  in  books,  can  hardly  be  snpposed  to  have  any  definite  notions  of 
the  requirements  of  travelling.  Jenkins  acted  as  my  Mephistopheles 
on  the  occasion,  supplying  me  with  the  necessaries  for  a  journey  that 
I  dreaded,  and  with  good  reason. 

A  commodious  but  simple  portmanteau,  an  easy  travelling-suit,  a 
abort,  round  straw  hat,  leggings,  and  a  pair  of  stout  boots,  completed 
my  outfit  I  was  to  be  gone  a  fortnight  Jenkins  had  promised  to 
go  with  me ;  but,  nnfortnnately,  just  as  I  had  completed  my  arrange- 
ments, an  uncle  of  his,  rich  and  dying,  sent  for  him  to  receive  his  last 
blessing ;  this  was  a  matter,  you  see,  not  to  l>e  shirked.  So  I  was  to 
go  alone ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and,  one  drizzling  monung  in 
early  July,  I  found  myself  crammed  into  a  close  second-class  carriage, 
bound  for  Dover. 

Whether  Jenkins  had  persuaded  me  to  go  simply  in  anticipation 
of  some  fun  or  not,  I  can't  tell — it  looks  like  it,  as  I  carry  my  mind 
backward— but,  as  he  parted  from  me  at  the  station,  there  was  cer- 
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tainly  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  countenance  resembling  u  ill- 
repressed  smile. 

"  Good-by,  old  boy ;  don'l  have  loo  mangfriaidt  I " 

With  these  mysterious  words  that  pei-fidious  person  vanished  from 
my  sight 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  journey  through  Kent  to  Dover  on  t 
drizzly  day ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  sandwiched  all  the  my  be- 
tween a  German  Jew,  who,  in  broken  English,  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
purchase  a  silver  watch  which  was  too  palpably  yellow  to  be  genuine 
metal,  and  a  French  mother  with  three  dirty  cherubs. 

Dover  failed  to  impress  me ;  after  Warwick,  I  did  not  fed  tempted 
to  sketch  the  castle,  especially  in  such  weather. 

My  immediate  destination  was  Belgium.  The  cathedrals  and  h6tdi 
de  ville  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  were  worth  seeing, 
now  I  was  started. 

A  greasy  foreign-looking  fellow,  when  I  got  out  of  the  carriage 
asked  me  (rather  impertinentiy,  as  I  thought)  whither  I  was  botml 
Thinking  on  Jenldns's  advice  to  l>e  polite  to  everybody,  I  ansveied, 
"  To  Ostend ; "  whereupon  the  querist  seized  my  portmanteau  befon  I 
knew  it,  and  made  off  rapidly  toward  the  piers,  grinningly  beckoning 
me  to  follow  him,  which  I  did  in  mute  astonishment  Arrived  at  the 
steamer,  I  found  my  portmanteau  nicely  packed  away  in  a  pile  of 
ropes,  and  its  obliging  b^rer  standing  with  his  hat  off,  expectancy  of 
some  kind  evident  in  his  countenance.  I  thanked  him  for  his  tronble, 
and,  passing  him,  walked  forward  to  inspect  the  steamer. 

"But,  monsieur,"  said  he,  blandly  following  me — "two  tbillisgs, 
if  you  please." 

"  And  pray,  what  for  ?  " 

"  For  porter,  guide,  and  interpreter,"  said  he,  still  blandly  smiling: 

I  acknowledged  the  fint  claim,  but  could  not  see  where  tiie  others 
came  in ;  still,  as  there  was  a  small  crowd  gathering  aboot  ns,  I 
thou^t  it  best  to  pay. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  one  of  the  customs  of  travdleti" 
Yet  I  ht4  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  had  been  "  taken  in." 

Let  me  pass  over  the  five  hours  spent  twitching  and  cbopping 
about  on  that  miserable  steamer.  There  was  the  usual  mixture  of 
passengers — dowagers,  carried  below  by  thick-calved  flunkeys;  yomg 
ladies,  enthusiastic  over  the  Continent  for  the  first  half  hour,  vhite-. 
lipped  and  despondent  the  rest  of  the  way ;  stout  foreigners,  tallung 
loud,  and  eating  like  bulls;  obstinate  fdloir-countrymen,  walking 
sturdily  backward  and  forward  to  conquer  the  3iausea — all  distinct  to 
me  for  a  while,  but  in  no  long  time  becoming  misty  and  spectnun-lika 
I  laid  down  on  the  ropes  (the  cabin  being  full)  where  my  baggage  na 
ensconced,  and  stayed  there,  miserable,  until  the  bustie  of  getting 
ashore  became  perceptible  all  about  me. 

With  the  rest  I  mounted  the  narrow  stain,  and  passed  along  die 
high  piers  to  the  shed  which  they  dignify  by  the  titie  of  "  Custom- 
House." 

But  I  had  hardly  a  moment  to  observe  the  new  scene  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  found  myself;  following  my  fellow-passengers,  I  wia  soon 
in  the  custom-house. 

Here  I  was  besieged  by  a  number  of  eommutionnaim,  who  olfoed 
me  their  services  with  sad  distortions  of  my  native  tongue.  My  fienl- 
ties,  which  had  been,  like  my  body,  horizontal  during  tiie  voyage,  btd 
revived  on  contact  once  more  with  terra  firma,  and  of  a  sudden  I  be- 
thought me  of  my  kind  "interpreter"  at  Dover. 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  fellows,"  thoi^t  I. 

Somehow  or  other  they  got  to  my  baggage  at  last  When  the  stont 
man  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  authority  came  to  me,  he  said  some- 
thing  very  rapidly  in  French,  which,  of  course,  I  did  not  comprehend. 
I  quietly  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  the  key  to  my  portmsnteto, 
thinking  to  open  it  for  his  inspection.  The  key  was  not  in  my 
pocket  I 

All  the  passengere  had  gone  their  varions  ways,  and  no  one  re- 
muned  in  tiie  custom-house  except  a  few  offlciids,  policemen,  ssd 
eommUtionnaire$. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  the  official  who  was  waiting  to  see  the  uside 
of  my  bit  of  luggage  that  I  had  lost  my  key ;  but,  bdng  somewh«t 
confused  at  the  accident,  I  suspect  that  my  pantomime  was  not  intel- 
ligible. He  mumbled  something  gruffly  to  his  assistants,  who  gronped 
around  me-with  an  unpleasant  scrutinizing  look,  nodded  th^  heads, 
and  said  something  in  reply.  The  commiiaonnaire,  who  had  profBsed 
'■  zair  assusdance,"  stood  by  grinning.  I  b^an,  in  my  dilemns,  to 
talk  in  English. 
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The  bead  official  looked  at  me.  with  a  cold  frown,  and  replied  by 
taUog  up  the  portmanteau  and  walking  off  with  it.  I  followed,  pro- 
testing. 

Going  to  a  closet,  he  placed  therein  my  bag,  locked  it,  pocketed 
the  key,  said  something  to  me  very  gruffly  in  French,  and  strode  off 
up  the  street 

I  thought  of  my  cozy  nook  in  langray's  Inn,  and  mentally  uttered 
imprecations  on  Jenkins. 

They  began  to  close  the  custom-house;  a  moment  more,  and  I 
found  myself  alone  outside  the  locked  door,  with  a  single  commMon- 

He  was  grinning ;  with  an  obsequious  air  he  took  off  his  greasy 
hat,  and  said : 

"Can  I  be  off  any  service  to  you,  sare  ?  I  weesh  you  a  verra  goot- 
eev-e-necng!" 

So  speaking,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  off,  laughing.  I 
am  a  harmless  and  usually  a  patient  man ;  but  this  turn  of  affairs 
quite  upset  me. 

I  had  been  on  foreign  soil  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  found  my- 
self in  this  unpleasant  situation.  Imagine  my  feelings  as  I  gazed  up 
the  strange-looking  street,  which  presented  to  my  view  but  one  living 
object — a  small  boy  clattering  along  in  wooden  shoes ! 

Just  then  I  heard  a  slight  jingle  on  the  pavement,  and,  looking 
down,  beheld  the  key  of  my  portmanteau. 

The  wretched  thing,  attached  to  a  string,  had  in  some  way  slipped 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  hung  to  one  of  my  waistcoat  buttons.  I  picked 
it  up,  and  pocketed  it,  in  complete  disgust.  But  something  must  be 
done;  the  shades  of  twilight  were  waxing  deeper  every  moment. 
Where  to  find  the  custom-house  officer  ?  How  persuade  him  to  let  my 
luggage  out  ?  Where  to  find  lodgings  ?  These  were  my  duties  be- 
tween the  moment  and  bed-time.  Next,  1  b^an  to  consider — Why 
did  the  fellow  lock  the  luggage  up  ?  What  did  he  and  the  rest  mean 
by  jabbering,  and  shaking  their  confonnded  heads  at  me?  An  idea 
dawned  upon  me — they  took  me  for  a  smuggler.    Me ! 

I  remarked  that  I  was  usually  a  patient  man ;  I  may  say,  also, 
that  I  am  not  given  to  frenzies ;  yet  I  am  fain  to  confess  that,  upon 
this  occasion,  I  strode  up  the  street  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  the  gloomy 
sort. 

I  wag  greatly  relieved,  at  last,  to  observe  a  hotel  across  the  way, 
and  my  steps  were  not  the  slower  when  I  saw  that  its  name  was  H6tel 
de  I'Angleterre.  I  knew  enough  French,  at  least,  to  give  me  hopes 
from  this  title.  As  I  entered  the  neat  littie  entresol,  a  clerk  came  up, 
and  addressed  me  in  English,  "  Would  you  like  a  room,  sir  ?  " 

I  answered  with  delight  that  I  decidedly  »hmM.  I  made  a  hasty 
toilet ;  for  my  mind  was  so  much  exercised  about  the  mishap  at  the 
custom-house,  that  I  had  lost  all  curiosity  to  observe  the  strangeness 
of  the  place.  I  hastened  down-stairs,  and  battered  the  English-speak- 
ing clerk  with  a  torrent  of  questions.  Where  did  the  custom-house 
officer  live  ?  Could  he  be  seen  to-night  1  Bid  he  think  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  costom-hoose  f  Was  there  another  train  to 
Bruges  to-night  ? 

"  Which  cnstom-house  officer  was  monsieur  pleased  to  mean  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know — the  great,  stout  man  with  a  red  nose." 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  no  train  till  morning,  monsieur.  Tou  had  better  rest 
quietiy  till  mormng ;  then  we  could  see  what  could  be  done." 

1  stayed  till  morning,  and  rose  more  calm,  though  grumbling  in- 
wardly at  the  loss  of  a  day  which  1  could  ill  spare. 

I  took  my  first  foreign  breakfast  in  a  neat  little  sanded  room,  had 
some  poor  vin  ordmaire  and  a  greasy  beefsteak  and  a  cup  of  excellent 
coffee.     I  was  just  about  lighting  my  post-prandial  cigar,  when 
a  sound  behind  me  struck  my  ear  as  a  voice  disagre^bly  familiar. 
I  tamed  abruptly. 

It  was  the  great,  stout  man  with  the  red  nose,  the  custom-house 
officer.  He  was  iialf  turned  away  from  me,  and  did  not  see  me ;  he 
was  taking  his  morning-coffee  with  some  brother-officials,  and  appar- 
entiy  had  an  easy  conscience,  as  he  was  laughing  and  talking  in  high 
glee,  possibly  about  his  English  neighbor.  I  withdrew  quietiy,  found 
the  English-speaking  clerk  (to  whom  I  had  unbosomed  my  troubles  the 
sight  before),  and,  bringing  him  to  the  breakfast-room,  pointed  out  my 
persecutor. 

He  went  np  to  him,  addressing  him  respectfully,  and  stated  my 
case.  . 

The  official  immediately  got  up,  and  came  toward  me  with  a  puzzled 


expression.  He  scrutinized  me  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  spoke 
to  the  clerk. 

"  Monsieur  will  be  at  the  custom-house  in  an  hour,  and  will  then 
examine  and  deliver  the  luggage." 

"  But  when  does  the  tnun  go  »  " 

"  The  next  train,  monsieur,  you  will  miss ;  it  goes  in  half  an  hour. 
The  one  after  that  goes  at  four  o'clock." 

"  But  won't  *  mossou '  be  obliging  enough  to  give  me  the  portman* 
teau  in  time  for  the  first  ?  " 

"Pardon,  monsieur;  I  advise  you  to  be  content  with  his  present 
promise." 

Meantime  the  brute  had  returned  to  his  friends,  and  had  forgotten 
all  about  me.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  except  to  wander  about  that 
dull  little  town  all  day. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  was  prompt  at  the  custom-house  door.  In 
a  few  moments  came  blustering  along  my  evil  genius,  hardly  noticing 
me,  unlocked  the  door,  brought  out  the  portmanteau,  and  held  his 
hand  out  for  the  key.  • 

I  gave  it  to  him.  In  a  moment  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau 
were  emptied  out  upon  the  rude,  dirty  table,  and  went  through  a  rigid 
(I  considered  it  an  atrocious)  examination.  My  toilet-articles  became 
mixed  up  with  my  waistcoat  and  stockings  in  a  frightful  manner.  As 
for  the  choice  bundle  of  Havanas  I  had  brought  with  me,  with  which 
to  regale  myself  while  travelling  on  the  Rhine,  they  rolled  hither  and 
thither  on  the  table,  and  from  this  on  the  floor.  I  was  picking  them 
up,  when  the  official,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  took  possession  of 
them,  and  transferred  them  to  his  capacious  pocket — confiscated,  evi- 
dentiy. 

In  brief,  so  thoroughly  did  he  pry  into  my  littie  stock,  that  the 
packing  would  have  been  necessary  de  novo,  had  not  the  official,  with 
an  impatient  shrug  on  seeing  me  proceed  to  that  duty,  jammed  every 
thing  in  pell-mell,  indicated  to  me  the  door,  and,  for  the  second  time, 
insulted  me  by  locking  it  and  walking  away. 

The  English-speaking  clerk  had  given  me,  as  he  thought,  very  ex- 
plicit directions  as  to  where  the  station  was ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
I  soon  got  confused.  Spying  a  bright-looking  sailor,  I  mustered  cour- 
age to  latmch  my  first  French  sentence. 

That  occasion  is,  as  every  tourist  reader  knows,  almost  an  epoch 
in  one's  life.    Beckoning  to  him,  I  delivered  myself  thus : 

"Mo-mossou,  oo  ay  ler-ler-ler  chumang-mang  der  fair?  " 

Thank  my  stars,  he  comprehends  me  t  For,  nodding,  and  saying 
oui,  out,  oui  several  times,  and  something  else  rapidly,  he  pointed  to  a 
very  pretty,  neat  building  which  stood  in  fiill  view,  and  which  dis- 
played on  its  firont  in  large  letters  the  words  Chemin  de  fer  de  Bru- 
xeUet. 

In  my  joy  to  find  myself  at  last  in  a  fair  way  to  leave  this  wretched 
Ostend,  I  forgot  all  about  my  newly-acquired  French,  and  responded 
gratefully,  "  Thank  you,. sir ;  »ery  much  obliged  indeed."  He  looked 
at  me  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open  in  wonderment,  imagined  me 
doubtiess  a  Hindoo  or  some  other  antipodal  creature ;  then  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  made  a  little  mistake. 

It  is  a  short  journey,  that  from  Ostend  to  Bruges. 

My  companions  in  the  carriage  consisted  of  but  two  persons — a 
bald-headed,  professor-like  body,  in  spectacles,  and  with  a  small  yel- 
low book,  and  a  short,  fat  German,  who  insisted  on  having  the  win- 
dows shut  tight,  and,  moreover,  puffing  vigorously  at  an  enormous 
pipe. 

Hardly  any  thing  was  said  during  the  trip. 

The  professor-like  body,  with  an  engaging  smile,  said  something 
tome. 

Thinking  he  was  merely  remarking  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  I  nodded 
very  politely.  At  this  he  looked  very  much  amazed,  and  replied  as  if 
he  were  protesting  against  something. 

The  fat  German  also  tnmed  round,  and  stared  at  me  steadily.  I 
shook  my  head  with  an  expression  of  mixed  stupidity,  deprecation, 
and  despair,  then,  recalling  my  short  stock  of  French,  said,  "  Kong 
parle  Frongsay." 

At  which  both  said  "Oh!"  and  the  professor-like  body,  bowing 
apologetically,  resumed  his  book. 

"Bruges!" 

That  I  comprehended  well  enough.  I  stepped  out  of  the  carriage 
into  the  drowsy  old  capital  of  mediaeval  Flanders.  Passing  through 
the  station,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  directiy  before  me  the 
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B6tel  de  Flandro,  to  which  Jenkins  had  kindly  recommended  me.  At 
the  door  I  found  a  bright,  pleasant-looking  Flemish  woman,  evidently 
the  proprietress  of  the  house,  who,  as  I  approached,  addressed  me  in 
good  English — 

"  Would  monsieur  like  a  room  ?  " 

"  Tes,  madam,  if  yon  please.  An  old  guest  of  youn,  Ur.  Jenkins, 
of  London,  referred  me  to  you." 

She  oondncted  me  to  one  of  the  prettiest  little  rooms  I  ever  en- 
tered, as  neat  as  wax,  and  amply  supplied  with  comforts.  I  ordered 
dinner,  and  set  myself  to  arranging  my  portmanteau.  In  this  duty  I 
observed  these  mishaps : 

Imprimit,  pomatttm  stopper  out,  pomatum  vanished  ;  after  a  short 
search,  found  melted  on  the  back  of  my  dress-coat. 

Secondly,  razor  penetrating  the  knee  of  my  best  inexpressibles. 

Third,  my  new  half  doxen  shirts  crushed,  each  exhibiting  fourteen 
distinct  transverse  creases. 

Fourth,  brandy-bottle  smashed  over  my  hair-brush. 

And,  fifth,  my  besj:  meerschaum  broken  at  the  neck.  In  general, 
I  had  to  reduce  chaos  to  order. 

After  dinner,  I  took  out  my  last  Havana  (which  luckily  had  been  in 
my  pocket,  and  so  escaped  confiscation),  and  went  into  the  rcstaurunt 
«f  the  hotel. 

I  took  my  seat  near  one  of  the  windows  at  a  small  table,  and 
brought  out  my  paper. 

Directly  opposite  me  was  seated  a  group  of  great  burly  Belgian 
cavalry-officers,  with  great  round  faces,  short  hair,  military  musta- 
ches, diminutive  jackets,  and  brass  helmets. 

They  were  at  a  table,  drinking  beer  and  wine,  talking  very  boisteN 
Dusly,  and  roaring  with  laughter  at  frequent  intervals — in  high  spirits, 
evidently. 

I  had  just  begun  my  paper,  when  a  short,  fat  boy,  with  bristly 
hair  and  waiter's  apron,  came  up  to  me,  and  said  something,  I  think, 
in  Flemish. 

Supposing  he  wished  to  know  whether  I  would  have  any  thing  to 
drink,  I  shook  my  head.  The  boy  did  not  stir,  but  said  something 
more. 

I  again  shook  my  head,  a  little  harder. 

He  still  stuck  to  me,  and  there  was  an  alternation  of  Flemish  and 
speechless  head-shaking  for  some  moments. 

The  bnrly  officers  had  stopped  talking,  and  were  gaang  at  me. 
The  landlady  spoke  English  ;  perhaps  this  was  her  boy ;  perhaps,  in 
bis  infantile  days,  she  had  taught  him  our  language. 

The  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  because  the  officers  were  ob- 
serving me,  I  resolved  to  yentnre  it. 

"  Speak  EngUsh  f  "  said  I. 

Miserable  venture ! 

The  boy  looked  "  dumfounded ; "  the  officers  broke  into  a  burly 
roar,  slapping  one  another  on  the  backs,  and  staring  at  me ;  then  burst 
out  more  boisterously  than  ever. 

"  Spik  Ingleesh  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ha ! " 

"  Spik  Ingleese  !  au,  au,  au  !  " 

In  despair  I  got  up,  and  went  out.  I  found  a  pleasant  bench  under 
some  trees  outside  the  door,  and  settled  myself  down  thera  In  a  few 
moments,  the  burly  officers  came  tramping  out  At  first,  they  did  not 
peroeive  me ;  but,  as  they  turned  to  go  up  the  street,  one — he  who 
had  been  the  loudest  and  most  insolent  of  all — happened  to  see  me, 
and  burst  out  into  loud  laughter. 

"  Spik  Ingleesh !  ha,  ha,  ha ! "  shouted  he,  pointing  me  out  to  his 
ownpaiuons,  who  fbrthwith  turned  and  joined  in  his  merriment. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  SOTBt. 

BT  TBI  AITTBOIt  OF  "TBI  BACHELOR  Of  THE  ALBAKT." 


OHAFTEB  XI.— MH.  WOODVILLE  KBJOmS  AI£ZAin>SR.— XmFlBAS- 
ANT  TIDINOS,  AMD  HASTY  SEPABTUBB. 

At  Turin  Alexander  found  letters  which  made  him  extremely  un- 
easy about  the  state  of  his  father's  affairs,  and  determined  him 
to  start  for  home  as  soon  as  Woodville  joined  him.  He  ought  to  have 
reported  himself  to  Mr.  Eglamour  in  strictness,  but  the  same  feeling 
that  prompted  him  to  shun  the  applause  of  the  Valleys  decided  him 
not  to  do  so. 


He  was  not  kept  long  waiting  for  the  artist,  by  whose  face,  the 
moment  ho  appeared,  it  was  easy  to  divine  that,  like  the  ghost,  he  had 
a  tale  to  unfold ;  and  this  brings  us  back  to  tiie  point  where  we  left 
Mr.  Woodville  suddenly  Interrupted  at  his  pencil  by  Miss  Evelyn's 
agitated  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom. 

Hiss  Evelyn  was  reading  to  her  father  when  a  servant  cam«  to 
inform  her  that  a  person  had  just  arrived  who  desired  to  see  her. 
Instead  of  requesting  to  know  his  name  and  business  in  the  fint 
instance,  she  thought  it  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  see  him  at 
once. 

On  entering  the  saloon  she  found  a  man  there  whom  she  knew  only 
too  well,  and  whom  the  reader  knows  also,  for  he  was  the  same  person 
who  bad  behaved  so  handsomely  in  the  inn  at  Chiavasso. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  Misa  Evelyn,"  he  said,  with  ef- 
frontery. 

"  With  good  reason,"  she  replied  haughtily, "  you  cannot  possibly 
have  any  business  either  with  me  or  my  father." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  fellow,  in  the  same  oo<d  way. 

"  My  father  is  determined,  you  well  know,  Mr.  Hardy,  to  hare 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  he  has  been  imposed  on  long  enough, 
and  he  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  more ;  his  eyes  are  open ;  there  is 
no  use  in  your  following  us  about  the  world — you  will  gain  nothing 
by  it." 

"Again,  my  sultana,  that  remains  to  be  seen— your  father  ia  im- 
posed on,  I  admit,  but  it's  not  by  your  humble  servant" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  I "  said  Miss  Evelyn,  hw  eyee 
flashing  and  her  face  pale  with  anger,  no  less  at  his  vile  inainnatioa 
than  at  the  absurd  titie  by  which  he  had  the  malignity,  as  well  a* 
the  audacity,  to  address  her. 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  very  well.  Miss  Evelyn,  yon  know  who 
would  gain  and  who  would  lose  if  your  &ther  were  to  discover  his  son." 

"  Insolent  fellow  1 — but  I'm  wrong  to  hold  any  converaatioa  witli 
you.    Go  instanUy  about  your  business  1 " 

"  I  have  not  told  you  my  business  yet,"  said  Hardy ;  "  you  know 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Alexander  ?  " 

"Well,  sir." 

"  I  met  him  at  Chiavasso,  where  he  met  with  an  unpleaMBt  moci- 
dent." 

"  An  accident — ^nothing  serious,  I  hope,"  cried  Miss  Evelyn,  with 
more  emotion  than,  if  she  had  been  some  years  older,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  exhibited  in  such  company. 

"  Nothing  more  serious.  Miss  Evelyn,  I  am  happy  to  say,  siaee 
you  take  such  an  interest  in  the  gentleman,  than  the  loss  of  his 
purse." 

"  And  he  is  kept  at  Chiavasso  for  want  of  money  t " 

"  Just  BO,  miss,  and  he  commissioned  me  to  crane  here  to  let  yon 
know,  and  request  you  to  let  him  have  four  or  five  hundred  fnines, 
which  he  will  repay  when  he  arrives  at  Turin." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  she  said,  without  hesitation,  "  he  must  hav*  what- 
ever he  wants." 

But  the  next  moment  it  struck  her  as  suspicious  that  Alexandw 
should  not  have  desired  his  messenger  to  apply  to  Mr.  Woodville,  so 
she  thought  she  might  as  well  ask  a  question  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
story. 

"  How  did  it  happen,"  she  sidd,  "  was  his  money  in  gold  ?  " 

"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Hardy  promptiy,  "  in  gold,  there  were  twraty  Na- 
poleons in  his  purse,  and  a  five-franc  piece."  There  is  nothing  Gke 
precision  in  details  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  story. 

But  Miss  Evelyn  was  so  far  from  being  inspired  with  confidence, 
that  on  leaving  the  room,  as  it  were  to  get  the  money  for  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, she  turned  the  key  in  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  she  could,  look- 
ing Mr.  Hardy  up,  and  ran  to  Mr.  Woodville's  apartment,  thinking  how 
nicely  she  had  caught  the  rat  in  a  trap. 

When  Woodville  came  to  this  part  of  the  story  (for  the  reader 
will  remember  that  be  was  the  narrator)  Alexander  exclaimed  with 
delight — 

"Capital ! — ^how  well  done  1— and  you  played  your  part  just  as 
well,  I  have  no  doubt — of  course,  you  took  the  fellow  prisoner  t " 

"  I  did  no  such  thing,"  replied  Woodville  dryly ;  "  let  me  finish  my 
story." 

"  Go  on,  go  on — ^what  a  pity  you  let  the  rascal  escape  1  You  knew 
I  had  no  gold,  so  of  course  the  fellow  was  a  swindler.  How  could  jou 
throw  away  such  a  splendid  opportunity  f  " 

"  Opportunity  of  getting  my  head  broken ! — You  are  every  bit 
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«g  bad  as  IDsa  Evelyn.  Fm  so  well  cut  out,  am  I  not,  for  a  liiief- 
catcBer?  She  wanted  me,  of  course,  to  secure  him — 'Now  do,  Mr. 
Woodville,'  as  cool  as  Beatrice  asking'  Benedick  to  challenge  Claudio." 
"  Well,  but,  as  you  had  him  locked  up,  what  did  you  do  with  him  ?  " 
"  Why,  as  soon  as  I  showed  her — and  it  was  no  easy  matter,  she 
b  radi  a  pig-headed  thing — ^fhat  there  was  nothing  in  prudence  to 
he  done  but  let  him  go  about  his  business,  we  went  back  to  the  room, 
and  found  nobody  there ;  he  must  have  discovered  that  he  was  locked 
in,  and  jumped  out  of  the  window." 

"  His  alarm  was  superfluous,"  said  Alexander.  "  I  see,  Woodrille, 
yon  are  of  Dogberry's  way  of  thinking  jn  such  cases." 

"WeD,  I  am — ^there's  no  more  about  it — ^butTm  not  an  officer  of 
justice  like  Dogberry.  I'm  neither  a  doctor  nor  a  constable,  and  I 
bare  been  exx>ected  to  perform  the  duties  of  both ;  it's  rather  hard, 
but  it's  all  over  now ;  only  wait  until  you  catch  me  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  again  I " 

Alexander  only  smiled,  and  observed  that  the  gendarmerie  at  least 
might  have  been  set  on  Mr.  Hardy's  traces. 

"  Oh,  that  all  was  done,  but  without  result  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
diat  the  fellow  must  have  hurt  himself;  under  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  apartment,  the  lake  had  shrunk  and  left  the  stones  dry.  It 
seems  he  cut  himself  badly,  for  there  was  a  quantity  of  blood  found 
on  them. — Yon  had  a  better  time  of  it,  I  hope." 

Poor  Woodville  forgot  all  his  own  little  troubles  when  he  heard 
what  his  friend  had  gone  through. 

"  One  of  US  is  a  hero,  at  all  events,"  he  cried ;  "  you  came  into  the 
vorld  too  late ;  you  ought  to  have  appeared  with  the  dragons  and 
grifSns.    Have  you  any  more  tasks  to  perform  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  here :  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  when  I  get  back 
te  England.     How  did  you  leave  Mr.  Evelyn  ?  " 

"  Out  of  all  danger  for  the  present ;  but  I  agree  with  his  physician, 
who  knows  hia  constitution  well,  that  his  life  will  not  be  protracted 
long.    I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  revisit  Orta." 

"And  you  learned  nothing  of  his  past  history?" 
"  Oh,"  cried  Woodville, "  but  I  did,  a  great  deal ;  and  the  strangest 
history  it  is  yon  ever  heard." 

Alexander  was  of  the  same  opinion  when  Woodville  repeated  all 
that  Dr.  Lawrence  told  him,  and  which  he  would  doubtless  have  heard 
from  Hardy  had  he  not  repelled  his  impertinent  communicativeness. 
"  When  do  we  start !  "  said  the  artist. 

"  As  soon  as  ever  you  are  ready.  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to 
get  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps." 

In  a  few  hours  the  two  young  men  were  in  the  diligence  that 
crosses  Mont  Cenis,  and  Woodville  was  showing  his  friend  his 
sketches  of  Miss  Evelyn  and  the  villa  she  was  to  build  herself  some 
day  or  other  on  the  banks  of  her  beloved  lake.  Alexander  would 
perhaps  have  r^arded  them  with  greater  interest  had  he  not  been  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  painfull  news  he  had  received  from  home,  and 
haunted  by  the  features  of  Hardy,  so  strangely  like  those  of  his 
father's  partner.  Woodville  sympathized  strongly  with  him,  and 
was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  rare  modesty  which  made  him  leave 
Turin  without  dther  vleiting  the  British  minister,  or  even  writing 
to  Hiss  Evelyn  an  account  of  his  adventures.  But  the  artist  bad 
another  occupation  for,  his  silent  musings,  the  impression  which  he 
could  not  help  thinking  Hiss  Evelyn  must  have  made  on  his  friend 
to  inspire  him  both  with  the  skill  of  a  Talleyrand  and  the  force  of 
a  Hercules ;  for,  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weaker  metal,  no 
parallels  seemed  too  high  for  Alexander's  achievements.  But,  in  over- 
rating them,  Woodville  probably  equally  overrated  the  effect  of  the 
lady's  attractions,  misled  by  the  tacit  reference  to  himself.  Had 
Woodville  for  a  moment  got  entangled  among  the  myrties,  he  would 
probably  have  lain  in  the  amorous  thicket  all  his  days,  while  his 
friend  was  tiie  man  gallantly  to  pluck  a  sprig,  then  brush  them  aside 
with  gallantry  of  another  kind,  perhaps,  indeed,  to  make  his  way  back 
to  than  after  many  years. 

At  all  events,  if  the  young  lawyer  was  smitten,  he  was  not  wounded ; 
but,  if  he  had  been,  he  was  soon  under  the  best  possible  regimen  for 
an  incipient  disease  of  the  heart. 


CHAPTBR  Xn.— THB  OBASH  IK  CHANCEBT  LANS,  WITH  SOHB  AC- 
COONT  OP  ITS  AUTHOE  AHIX  ITS  CON8E<ltJBNCB8. 

Pekhafs,  indeed,  few  young  men  of  his  time,  in  any  of  the  profes- 
nons,  went  through  a  greater  amotmt  of  hard  work,  rendered  still  more 


severe  by  the  trying  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  than 
Frederick  Alexander,  in  the  ten  or  a  dozen  years  that  ensued  after  his 
vacation  tour  with  Woodville.  He  was  a  man  of  mature  years  before 
the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs  and  his  intense  devotion  to  business 
permitted  him  again  to  revisit  the  scenes  in  which  we  have  mode  his 
acquaintance,  or  allowed  him,  indeed,  to  dwell  very  often  on  the 
agreeable  recollections  they  had  left  behind  them.  For  a  life  of 
labor  he  was  ftilly  prepared  on  his  return  to  England;  but  the 
peculiar  difficulties  in  which  that  active  life  was  to  commence,  and 
the  change  in  his  own  career  destined  to  result  from  them,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  foreseen.  His  father,  a  man  for  advanced  in  years, 
had  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  a  solicitor  of  the  first  eminence 
in  London.  He  had  a  partner,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  named 
Moffat,  much  his  junior,  a  very  clever  man — ^many  people  thought 
too  clever:  a  remark  often  made  of  attorneys ;  the  meaning  of  it  in 
general  being,  that  their  honesty  is  not  on  a  par  with  their  ability. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  no  time  did  Nicholas  Hoffiit  possess  tiie  persoiul 
character  of  his  partner.  There  had  been  an  early  speck  upon  his 
name,. arising  out  of  transactions  not  immediately  connected  with  hij 
profession ;  bat  old  Hr.  Alexander  had  always  been  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  solid  ground  for  the  imputations  under  which  he  labored, 
and  that  opinion  (corroborated  as  it  was  by  the  continuance  of  the 
partnership)  carried  a  weight  with  it  which  had  the  effect,  in  the  course 
of  time,  of  almost  effacing  the  blot  altogether.  There  was,  indeed, 
another  thing  against  Mo&t,  which  was  evidently  not  his  foult,  but 
his  misfortune.  He  had  the  ill-luck  to  have  a  brother  who  had  been 
clerk  to  a  stock-broker  in  the  city,  and  in  that  capacity  had  committed 
a  series  of  frauds,  which,  having  been  at  length  detected,  led  to  his 
sudden  disappearance,  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law.  Of  this 
scamp  of  a  brother,  however,  less  and  less  had  been  heard  of  late 
years,  and  at  the  present  period  he  was  almost  beginning  to  be  forgot- 
ten altogether ;  or,  if  his  name  did  occasionally  turn  up,  it  was  only 
when  some  one  who  had  known  him  wondered  what  he  was  about,  or 
in  what  part  of  the  world  he  was  pursuing  liis  old  practices.  0pon 
the  whole,  the  moral  reputation  of  Nick  Moflht  (as  he  was  fomiliarly 
called)  was  steadily  rising  to  the  level  of  his  character  for  cleverness , 
and,  as  Mr.  Alexander  waxed  old,  the  junior  partner  naturally  became 
the  main-stay  of  the  business.  Popularity  of  a  certain  kind  Moffat 
always  enjoyed ;  he  had  a  winning  address  and  convivial  taleits  of  no 
common  order — at  least,  they  were  so  considered  in  the  circle  he 
moved  in.  He  was  a  very  entertaining  fellow ;  told  a  good  story  well ; 
had  a  great  many  odds  and  ends  of  reading,  chiefly  in  plays  and  foce- 
tiouB  authors,  English  and  French ;  sang  a  comic  song  now  and  then 
when  he  was  pressed  ;  and  was,  besides,  a  very  good  mimic,  though 
that  was  a  ^t  which  he  was  too  discreet  to  exhibit  except  under  still 
higher  pressure.  Those  who  met  Nicholas  Moflkt  at  a  dinner-table  ot 
a  supper,  could  hardly  believe  he  was  the  same  man  whom  they  had 
seen  at  his  desk  in  the  morning,  np  to  his  ears  in  business,  and  every 
inch  an  attorney.  These  pleasant  qualities  were  one  cause  of  the 
ascendency  he  had  over  old  Alexander,  who  loved  to  be  amused  when 
he  was  not  at  his  desk,  and  eig'oyed  nothing  so  much  as  his  partner's 
ftm,  with  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottie  of  good  wine  to  draw  it  out.  Mrs. 
Alexander,  however,  our  friend's  mother,  an  excellent  wonun,  of  the 
strictest  principles  and  rather  severe  notions  of  propriety,  was  not  by 
any  means  so  fond  as  her  husband  of  Moffiit's  company,  which  she 
only  tolerated,  and  not  always  with  a  good  grace.  With  feminine 
tenacnty  and,  as  it  tnmed  out,  with  feminine  penetration,  she  persisted 
in  regarding  him  with  distrust.  The  original  block  spot  on  his  name 
was  always  floating  before  her  eyes,  like  one  of  the  rmuect  wHUmUa  be- 
fore the  vision  of  an  habitual  dyspeptic.  She  used  to  call  his  pleas- 
antries buffooning,  and  particularly  detested  a  habit  he  had  of  winking 
with  one  eye  by  way  of  giving  humorous  emphasis  to  hia  observations, 
which  were  often  more  highly  spiced  than  either  delicacy  or  good 
taste  would  have  exacted.  On  the  whole,  she  disliked  him  extremely, 
and  infinitely  preferred  the  society  and  quiet  conversation  of  such  a 
plain  man  as  Mr.  Maijoram,  another  member  of  the  same  profession, 
and  a  great  friend  of  the  family.  As  for  Frederick,  our  acquaintance, 
he  rather  took  his  mother's  view  of  the  question,  though  he  never 
showed  any  actual  aversion  to  Mr.  Mofi^t,  except  that  he  would  occa- 
sionally leave  the  cUnner-table  to  join  his  mother  and  her  female  guests 
sooner  than  was  flattering  to  the  comic  solicitor. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Chancery  Lane  and  at  the  Begent's 
Park,  where  the  Alexanders  lived,  when  Frederick,  on  the  point  of 
being  called  to  the  liar,  went  abroad  on  his  vacation-tour.    He  had 
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originally  been  intended  to  step  into  his  father's  shoes,  and,  after  leav- 
ing the  public  school  where  he  was  educated,  had  actually  complied 
with  the  conditions  necessary  for  admittance  on  the  roll  of  attorneys ; 
but  his  superior  abilities,  and  an  aptitude  he  bad  shown  for  public 
speaking  in  a  debating-society,  had  induced  his  father  to  change  his 
plans,  and  destine  him  for  that  more  elevated  walk  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession which  leads  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed,  however,  after  Frederick's  return  to 
England,  before  the  events  occurred  which  the  distressing  letters  he 
received  at  Turin  had  foreshadowed.  He  returned  to  London  toward 
the  end  of  September,  and,  before  the  term  commenced  in  which  he 
was  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar,  his  father  was  a  ruined.man — ruined 
by  the  villanies  of  his  clever  and  entertaining  partner. 

For  some  time  previous,  not  only  were  the  original  causes  of  sus- 
pi<don  against  Moffat  the  topic  of  private  conversation  in  professional 
circles,  but  fresh  impeachments  of  liia  probity  were  in  everybody's 
mouth ;  and  only  the  Alexanders  themselves  were  unaware  that  the 
.  firm  itself  was  spoken  of  as  being  involved  in  ugly  transactions.  Old 
Hr.  Alexander  had  just  at  this  time  one  of  his  periodical  fits  of  the 
gout — a  disorder  to  which  he  had  always  been  subject — and  connected, 
it  may  be  presumed,  with  his  partiality  to  the  bottle.  During  his  con- 
finement on  such  occasions,  it  had  always  been  the  practice  for  Hr. 
UolTat  to  come  daily- to  his  house  and  talk  over  such  matters  of  busi- 
ness as  required  tiieir  joint  consideration.  During  the  present  fit, 
Uoflat  came  for  some  days  as  usual,  and  all  seemed  going  on  well ; 
though  Mrs.  Alexander,  with  her  sharp  eyes,  as  she  watched  him  going 
away  from  over  the  blinds  of  the  dining-parlor  window,  was  positive 
she  saw  something  dangerous  in  his  face,  and  told  her  son,  in  (ho 
course  of  the  evening,  that  she  was  confident  that  a  screw  was  loose. 
The  next  day,  instead  of  Mofiat  himself,  came  a  note  from  him :  he 
was  obliged  to  stay  all  day  in  one  of  the  courts  where  a  great  case  of 
theirs  was  to  be  tried  or  argued.  The  next  day  brought  neither  Mofiat 
nor  any  communication  from  him.  Still  the  old  man  in  his  great  chair 
was  perfectly  easy  in  his  mind,  nor  had  his  muffled  foot  a  single  twinge 
more  than  usual ;  but  the  old  lady  could  stand  the  suspense  no-longer, 
and  insisted  on  her  son  going  at  once  to  Chancery  Lane  and  seeing 
how  matters  stood. 

The  crisis  had  come— the  bird  of  prey  had  flown.  Poor  Frederick 
found  Mr.  Potter,  the  conducting  clerk,  a  faithful  old  officer  of  the 
firm,  with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  and  wringing  his  hands 
over  the  wreck  of  the  great  business  of  Alexander  and  Mofl'at. 

Scores  of  clients,  and  several  whole  families,  were  deeply  injured 
or  utterly  ruined  with  it  The  precise  nature  of  Moffiit's  various  mal- 
practices is  not  material  to  the  main  course  of  our  story.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  branch  of  business  in  which  he  was  most  eminent  was 
also  that  which  enabled  him  to  perpetrate  his  greatest  frauds.  If  any 
one  had  a  sum  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  he 
wanted  to  lay  out  on  a  good  mortgage,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  hand- 
some annuity,  MofiUt  was  the  man  for  his  purpose.  He  was  believed 
to  obtain  the  best  investments  for  his  clients  of  any  member  of  his 
profession ;  and,  as  to  security,  he  made  himself  notorious  for  carry- 
ing his  scruples  on  that  subject  to  excess.  If  ever  Moffat  lost  the 
command  of  his  temper,  it  was  with  a  client  who  was  so  eager  to  come 
into  the  receipt  of  six  or  eight  per  cent  for  his  money,  as  not  to  be  as 
nice  as  his  attorney  about  the  title  to  the  estate  on  which  the  money 
was  to  be  lent  He  did  not  decline  the  largest  transactions  of  this 
nature ;  but  he  was  best  known  for  his  success  in  small  ones,  and  had 
reasons  of  his  own  for  preferring  them.  When  an  elderiy  maiden 
lady,  living  in  the  suburbs  on  a  modest  income  in  the  l^ree  per 
C^ts.,  grew  suddenly  discontented  with  so  shabby  a  return,  and  de- 
termined to  better  herself ;  or  when  a  retired  m%jor  in  the  army  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Cheltenham  or  Bath  came  into  a  legacy  of  a  few 
thousands,  and  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it,  they  knew  where  to  go, 
both  one  and  the  other,  if  the  name  of  Nick  Moflitt  had  ever  reached 
them.  There  was  a  score  of  such  cases — for  the  most  part  spinsters, 
struggling  widows,  officers  on  half-pay,  or  poor  country  clergymen  with 
large  families.  Moffat  was  an  habitual  frequenter  of  boarding-houses, 
hydropathic  establishments,  and  other  such  asylums  of  widows  and  old 
maids,  who  were  generally  the  birds  he  spread  his  nets  for.  The 
sharpest  widow  in  England  found  some  one  sharper  than  herself  in 
the  wily  attorney,  who  almost  literally  picked  her  pockets  while  he 
made  her  die  of  laughing  with  his  endless  tricks  and  pleasantries,  for 
it  was  in  those  miscellaneous  resorts  where  he  gave  the  fullest  fiing  to 
his  diverting  talents,  as  well  as  to  his  flvudulent  designs.    The  former. 


indeed,  were  as  much  the  instruments  of  the  latter,  as  the  centre-fatt 
and  jimmy  are  of  a  burglar's  profession.  Up  to  the  final  blow-np,  \aa 
victims  received  their  interest  pretty  r^ularly ;  but,  as  to  the  princi- 
pal, when  Mofiht  disappeared  on  that  fine  autumn  mon^ng,  it  was 
dther  in  his  pocket  or  the  moon — that  fabled  repertory  of  efetj 
thing  lost  on  earth.  The  nature  of  such  title-deeds  as  any  of  his 
dupes  had  may  be  coiyectured,  but  many  of  them  had  none  at  aU. 
Moffat  had  a  great  iron  safe,  or  rather  an  iron  fortress,  looking  solid 
enoDgh  to  resist  a  park  of  artillery,  and  which  'held  tons  of  parch- 
ments, and,  when  one  of  these  unfortunates  called  at  his  office  to  re- 
ceive his  interest,  or  complain  of  some  delay  in  paying  it,  he  woold 
open  the  ponderous  door  of  the  receptacle,  point  to  a  bundle  of  papers, 
and  say : 

"  There  are  your  titie-deeds,  Miss  Fazakerly,  just  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's ; "  or,  "  There  are  yours,  Mr.  Shepherd,  beside  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea's " — a  proximity  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as 
Mr.  Mofikt  knew  something  of  human  nature,  conveyed  to  the  worthy 
lady  or  poor  vicar  the  idea  of  as  great  security  as  is  to  be  had  here 
below. 

The  good  old  gouty  attorney  might  have  stood  the  crash,  had  it 
involved  only  pecuniary  loss ;  but  the  blow  to  the  credit  of  the  honae 
was  sentence  of  death  to  him ;  and,  when  he  died  in  a  few  weeks,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  a  thousand  ponnds  would  remun  for  the  Alex- 
ander family,  after  fUlly  satisfying  the  claims  of  every  one  who  had 
been  plundered. 

The  family  fortunately  consisted  only  of  Frederick  and  his  mother, 
whose  position,  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence  to  the  verge  cS 
poverty,  became  an  object  of  the  deepest  concern  and  commiseration 
of  their  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance.  Fortunately,  also,  they 
possessed  in  Mr.  Marjoram,  whose  name  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  devoted  friend,  who,  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  clients,  undertook  the  winding-up  of  the  aSairs. 
There  was  occasion  now  for  all  this  gentleman's  energy  and  expe- 
rience, and  he  did  more  than  enough  to  earn  for  himself  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  Alexanders.  But  the  mischief  done  was  not  to  be 
repaired  in  one  year,  or  two ;  and  a  less  diffident  man  than  Marjoram 
might  have  confessed  that  there  was  too  much  work  for  one  head,  or 
a  single  pair  of  shoulders.  In  short,  if  the  firm  was  not  only  to  be 
extricated  from  its  difficulties,  but  its  business  and  character  revived, 
it  was  soon  apparent,  not  only  to  Mr.  Marjoram  himself^  but  to  the 
wisest  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander's  friends,  that  it  could  only  be  done 
by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  his  son.  In  other  words,  it  was  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  that  Frederick  should  relinquish  the  bar, 
with  all  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  embark  in  the  humbler  walk  of 
the  profession  for  which  his  father  had  ori^nally  intended  him.  It 
was  a  great  sacrifice  which  young  Alexander  was  called  upon  to  make, 
and  he  had  sanguine  friends  and  relatives  who  doubted  if  it  was  pm- 
dent  for  him  to  make  it  But  he  himself  took  the  sober  view  of  the 
question,  and  only  asked  himself  which  was  the  surest  and  speediest 
way  to  reestablish  the  good  name  of  his  family,  and  recover  for  his 
mother  the  position,  independence,  and  comfort  from  which  she  had 
been  abruptiy  hurled.  In  a  very  short  time,  accordingly,  he  was  en- 
rolled a  solicitor,  and  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  were  soon 
evident  in  the  more  rapid  disentanglement  of  affiUrs  and  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  confidence  and  respect  which  his  very  name  was  calculated 
to  command.  Almost  his  first  client,  when  he  entered  his  new  walk 
of  life,  was  Mr.  Eglamour,  whose  friendship  he  had  made  at  Turin. 
Mr.  Eglamour  placed  all  his  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  served  him 
further  by  many  hearty  recommendations  to  influential  people.  In 
short,  in  five  or  six  years  from  his  father's  Jeath,  not  only  were  the  bulk 
of  the  obligations  discharged  to  the  utmost  that  the  most  scrupulous 
conscience  could  have  held  the  firm  honorably  bound,  but  his  mother 
was  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  decent  competency,  to  which  every 
year  made  an  ingrease.  At  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  when  as 
many  more  years  had  elapsed,  the  names  of  Marjoram  and  Alexander 
stood  among  the  foremost  members  of  their  profession. 

Mr.  Marjoram  had  great  oddities  as  well  as  great  virtues,  though 
they  would  hardly  have  been  oddities  at  all  in  a  man  of  any  calling 
but  his.  They  were  of  a  rural  character,  and  chiefly  shown  in  a 
passion  for  flowers  and  horticulture.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  aA 
Twickenham  with  two  maiden  sisters  who  shared  his  devotion  to 
Flora ;  indeed,  there  was  only  one  thing  on  earth  they  loved  better 
than  their  garden,  and  that  one  thing  was  their  excellent  brother.  It 
was  rarely,  indeed,  that  these  innocent  tastes  interfered  perceptiU  j 
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with  Haijonm'a  attention  to  business ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
they  oever  interfered  with  it  at  all  during  the  lengthened  period  when 
the  interests  of  others  so  vitally  depended  upon  his  diligence  and 
exertions.  During  that  crisis,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  almost 
forgot  his  flowers,  or  thonght.of  them  only  on  the  one  welcome  day  of 
the  week,  when  he  rested  from  his  professional  labors.  But  he  indem- 
nified himself  amply  for  the  sacrifices  of  that  busy  and  trying  time  by 
the  redoubled  ardor  with  which  he  returned  to  hia  pinks  and  roses  as 
goon  as  prospects  brightened  and  the  firm  began  again  to  prosper.  He 
was  always,  howerer,  a  conscientious,  hard-working  attorney,  and, 
though  far  inferior  in  abili^  to  his  young  partner,  was  so  indispensa- 
ble to  him  that,  eren  had  the  ruling  passion  betrayed  itself  more  pro- 
rokin^y  or  inopportunely  than  in  fact  it  ever  did,  Alexander  would 
hare  borne  it  with  the  most  good-humored  equammity.  On  the  whole, 
they  worked  admirably  well  together ;  they  were  not  only  strongly 
attached  to  one  another,  but  tiiey  were  thoroughly  agreed  upon  the 
principles  on  which  their  business  was  to  be  conducted.  Prudent 
men,  involTod  in  htigation,  will  always  look  narrowly  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  solicitors ;  but  Messrs.  Marjoram  and  Alexander  looked 
jmt  as  narrowly  to  the  reputation  of  their  clients.  They  shunned  the 
business  of  the  greatest  mercantile  houses,  whose  system  of  trading 
they  had  reason  to  suspect  of  being  fraudulent  and  hollow.  They  re- 
fused to  hare  any  thing  to  do  with  the  banks  that  commenced  the 
business  of  the  day  with  prayers  and  psalmody,  and  took  only  eran- 
gelical  clerks  into  their  serrice.  Thus,  when  such  a  house  broke  and 
spread  misery  and  ruin  far  and  wide,  they  were  in  a  position  to  throw 
their  talents  and  activity  into  the  scale  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  in- 
stead of  being  committed  to  the  defence  of  the  blackest  criminals  that 
can  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Buley.  In  prosecuting  cases  of  this 
description,  ihej  had  repeatedly  distinguished  themselves ;  and  it  was 
notorious  that  they  nevra  looked  to  pecuniary  remuneration  alone 
when  once  they  were  engaged  in  tracking  the  mazes  of  a  dishonest 
bankruptcy,  or  arresting  the  career  of  a  bubble  company.  But  for 
some  time  back,  owing  to  Alexander's  versatility,  and  the  necessity 
his  active  mind  was  under  of  finding  new  scope  for  the  ability  which 
had  been  diverted  from  its  original  proper  destination,  the  firm  had 
been  to  some  extent  engaged  in  the  management  of  landed  property. 
IVs,  which  began  with  mere  auditorship  and  by  degrees  went  further, 
was  particularly  Alexander's  province.  It  was  not  an  extension  of  the 
business  which  Mr.  Marjoram  quite  relished,  and  latterly  Alexander 
himself  had  been  rather  disposed  to  contract  than  increase  it  But 
more  than  enough  has  been  said  of  these  dry  matters. 

The  handsome  youth  of  the  Orta  days  was  now  one  of  the  finest 
men  of  mature  years  in  England,  His  personal  attractions,  with  his 
social  qualities  and  old  devotional  dispositions  to  the  fairer  part  of 
the  creation,  led  him,  it  will  easily  be  believed,  into  many  other  resorts 
besides  the  courts  of  law  or  the  committee-rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  man  was  sure  to  be  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he 
appeared.  Whether  it  was  accident,  as  probably  it  was,  or  whether 
it  was  owing  to  his  popularity  with  the  sex,  certain  it  is  that  he  had 
not  been  many  years  in  his  father's  shoes  before  his  office  counted  an 
unusual  number  of  lady-clients — dowagers,  heiresses,  fair  wards-in- 
chancery,  etc.,  the  only  serious  result  of  which  as  yet  was  that  it 
gained  for  Alexander  the  tobriquet,  by  which  he  often  went  in  legal 
chcles,  of  "  the  Lady's  Attorney." 

[TO    B'B    OOHTINUBD.] 


THE  SOUL  OF  PLANTS. 

THE  veneration  with  which  some  plants  and  trees  were  regarded  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  survives;  and, -although  one  of 
our  modem  bards  has  complained  that — 

"The  earth  is  rift 
With  the  teeming  Ufe 
Of  the  golden  tribes  no  more," 

we  find  that  the  old-time  love  of  the\  people  still  clings  to  many  a 
shrub  tad  tree  and  flower,  even  in  our  matter-of-fact  generation. 

Madame  Dndevant  has  written  some  very  pleasing  letters  on  botany 
in  the  Home  da  Deux  Monda  ;  and  Victor  Meunier,  a  graceful  writer  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  scientific  world,  comments  upon  th«n.  Both 
refer  to  a  very  attractive  and  original  work,  by  the  botanical  mteant 
Boacowltz,  entitied  "  The  Soul  of  Plants  "—the  designation  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch. 


Says  Meunier,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  at  the  point  of  his  pen, 
"  In  our  time,  the  human  soul  is  so  &«quently  a  subject  of  dispute, 
that  it  is  not  without  some  surprise  that  one  hears  any  thing  said 
about  the  touli  of  planU .'  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  phrase  is  . 
merely  a  figurative  expresdon,  and  that,  by  the  word  Kml,  are  meant 
the  hue,  tiie  grace,  the  charm,  the  attraction,  of  the  plant;  its 
vivacious,  majestic,  or  languishing  attitude  and  presence — in  fine,  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  its  external  aspect  and  eflfect.  But,  no ;  it  is 
really  the  v^etative  psychology  of  plants  that  the  author  means. 

Professor  Boscowitz  propounds  the  following  clearly-defined  ques- 
tion: "Is  the  plant  an  animated  creature,  capable  of  voluntary 
acts?" 

In  replying  to  this  query,  he  cites  some  of  the  most  curious  facts 
of  v^etative  life.  Studied  with  penetration  and  sagacity,  grouped 
with  skill,  and  poetically  interpreted,  these  facts  seem  absolutely  new 
to  us,  although  they  are  taking  place  before  our  eyes  every  day. 

The  opinion,  that  the  motions  of  plants  are  not  merely  mechanical 
and  physical,  or,  in  other  words,  produced  by  blind  force,  but  are  de- 
termined by  a  perceptive  intelligence,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
instinct  that  governs  animals,  has  already  been  enunciated  by  several 
men  of  learning,  and,  among  them,  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  our  time,  the  elder  philosopher 
having  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  most  fervent  partisans 
of  the  same  doctrine,  nowadays,  are  De  Martins  and  Theodor  Fech- 
ner,  in  Germany. 

Among  the  ancients,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others 
scarcely  less  eminent,  acknowledged  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  principle,  or  soul,  in  plants.  The  laws  of  Manon,  even,  con- 
secrate the  idea,  for,  they  say : 

"  PdinJt  and  mumali  have,  tDititin  them,  a  aenie  of  their  exietence,  and 
have  aba  their  paini  and  pUaturet." 

Admitting  this  doctrine,  for  a  few  moments,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
variety  of  sensations  is  as  multiple  in  plants  as  their  varieties  of  spe- 
cies, what  an  enchanting  stir  of  life  must  play  through  that  vegetative 
realm  which  comprises  within  its  vast  boundaries  the  violets  and  daisies 
of  our  meadows,  the  superb  flowers  of  our  gardens,  and  the  odd  or 
magnificent  products  of  the  tropical  flora,  and  embraces  those  myste- 
rious plants  whose  sensitiveness  and  capacity  for  transformation  of 
hue  and  shape  border  on  the  marvellous. 

Professor  Boscowitz  particularly  mentions  two  or  three  of  these 
exceptional  plants,  which  reveal  a  wonderful  vitality. 

'The  Jfimota  is  the  first  he  selects.  It,  upon  the  slightest  shock,  or 
the  least  tgitation  of  the  ground  it  stands  in,  closes  its  leaves,  bends 
its  tendrils  downward,  and  seems  to  fade  with  terror,  as  a  frail  child 
might  turn  pallid  in  swooning. 

The  Flower  of  Mary,  also  called  the  Rose  of  Judea,  the  Bose  of 
Jericho,  and,  scientifically,  the  Anaxlatica,  is  another  of  these  re- 
markable plants.  The  Arabs  give  it  the  name  we  have  first  used, 
and  hold  it  in  great  reverence.  When  it  has  expanded  in  a  soil  not 
well  adapted  to  the  fructification  of  its  seeds,  it  detaches  the  root 
that  kept  it  in  its  place,  holding  on  by  a  very  delicate  littie  fibre 
only,  and,  at  last,  letting  that  go,  abandons  itself  to  the  wind,  that 
sweeps  it  away  to  some  moister  and  more  invigorating  soil,  in  which 
it  may  drop  its  ripened  seed  without  apprchensioiL 

Prone  on  the  ground,  and  withered  after  having  disengaged  its 
roots,  it  at  once  brightois  up  agdn,  and  recovers  its  freshness  for  the 
duration  of  this  new  but  brief  existence.  Sometimes  it  repeats  this 
process  several  times,  but  the  exhaustion  experienced  during  its  jour- 
ney through  the  air  leaves  it  sterile  ever  after. 

The  Returrection  Flomr  is  still  more  amazing.  Only  two  mdividu- 
als  of  the  species  have  been  known,  and  they  grew  on  the  same  plant. 
The  latter  was  given  to  Dr.  Deck,  the  naturalist,  by  an  Arab  whose 
life  he  had  saved.  Some  time  afterward,  the  doctor  gave  one  of  these 
precious  flowers  to  the  celebrated  Humboldt, 

The  Arab's  gift  was  by  no  means  attractive,  at  first  sight — a 
slender  stalk  supporting  two  small,  dry  and  scorched-looking  pellets ! 
But  the  son  of  the  Desert  strenuously  affirmed  that  this  treasure  had 
beoi  found  in  a  tomb,  upon  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  priest- 
ess, and  loudly  vaunted  its  wonderful  properties.  In  truth,  the  pro- 
fessor had  hardly  moistened  the  flower,  ere  he  saw  that  "the 
Arab  was  right  This  plant  exerts  a  powerftJ,  an  ineflable  charm 
over  the  man  who  beholds  it  for  the  first  time.  Scarcely  has  one 
sprinkled  a  littie  water  on  it,  ere  it  bepns  to  stir;  the  stalk  rises 
erect ;  the  flower  slowly  opens ;  and  the  frail  petals  unfold  one  by  one, 
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to  dispose  themselves  in  radiating  order  around  a  central  point  At 
this  moment,  the  flower  looks  like  a  little  field  daisy,  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  hesitation,  it  abruptly  tarns  over  its  corolla,  and  exhibits  its 
bosom,  on  which  tiie  seeds  are  seen  deposited." 

In  this  crowning  phase  of  its  existence,  it  offers  a  vagne  resem- 
blance to  ih&panumjlowar.  Although  smaller  than  the  latter,  it  has 
its  bearing  and,  to  some  extent,  its  shape  and  outlines.  If  it  lacks 
the  perfume  and  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  passion  flower,  it  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  extremely  delicate  rainbow  tints  and  diapha- 
nous petals  that  make  it  a  flower  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
any  other.  After  some  moments  of  active  life  this  resurrected  bloom 
begins  to  fade  again;  the  stalk  loses  its  strength;  the  flower  con- 
tracts and  closes  ;  the  petals  fold  themselves  gently  over  each  other, 
and  all  at  once  the  plant  shrinks  together  as  though  struck  with  a 
sudden  stupor. 

Fliny,  the  naturalist,  mentions  a  tree  that  stood  at  the  port  of 
Acacia,  in  the  outskirts  of  Memphis,  whose  leaves,  shaped  like  plumes, 
drooped  when  its  boughs  were  touched,  and  afterward  rose  agidn. 

The  leaves  of  certain  plants  have  a  sort  of  revolving  motion,  which 
takes  place  in  a  curve,  and  describes  a  kind  of  cone  in  the  air.  The 
tendrils  of  the  briony  and  of  the  domesticated  cucumber  have  this  in- 
cessant motion,  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
tare. 

In  the  oteiSalinff  detmondia,  the  lateral  leaves  move  continually  by 
little  jerks  very  similar  to  those  of  the  second-hand  on  a  watch !  The 
leaves  grow  in  couples,  and,  while  one  is  ascending,  the  other  is  de- 
scending, in  an  exactly  equal  ratio.  The  rapidity  of  these  movements 
increases  with  the  heat  and  moisture.  In  tite  East  Indies,  there  have 
been  sixty  of  these  motions  noticed  in  one  minute,  and  thus  the  ide* 
of  a  vegetative  timepiece  is  curiously  carried  out  This  plant  was  dis- 
covered by  Hrs,  Honson,  a  distinguished  English  naturalist,  who 
died  in  the  East,  during  her  scientific  journeys.  It  was  first  seen  by 
her  at  Bengal. 

The  Fly-catcher  is  another  remarkable  plant,  indigenous  to  the 
American  Continent  It  ranks  high  in  the  possession  of  faculties 
hitherto  ascribed  to  animals.  John  Bartram  first  sent  a  specimen 
to  Europe,  and  his  son,  William  Bartram,  poetically  describes  it  A 
drop  of  honey  distilled  in  its  own  laboratory  is  revealed  between  two 
roseate  petals.  A  fly,  gnat,  or  even  a  little  worm,  attracted  by  the 
luscious  food,  becomes  entangled;  the  petals,  moved  by  vigorous 
springs,  close  upon  it  and  it  is  stifled. 

The  naturalist  Pouchet  goes  far  in  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
these  phenomena,  but  the  ancient  writers  exceeded  him.  Empedocles 
did  not  hesitate  to  assign  very  high  powers  to  plants,  and  some  of 
the  successors  of  the  philosopher  of  Agrigentum  even  claim  more 
than  be  does.  They  said  that  the  wonderful  mandragora  or  mandrake, 
the  roots  of  which  so  remarkably  resemble  the  human  form,  uttered  the 
most  lamentable  groans  when  pierced  or  broken,  and  those  who  went 
out  to  gather  it  prepared  themselves  by  the  performance  of  solemn 
religious  rites.  Thomas  Moore  perpetuates  this  fiction  in  his  "  Xour- 
mahol." 

In  modem  times,  Adamson  gave  plants  not  one  but  many  diverse 
souls.  Hedwig,  the  profound  botanist.  Bonnet,  and  Edward  Smith, 
claimed  that  plants  have  a  sentient  life.  Gamille  Sebans  compares 
the  fading  rose  to  a  dying  beauty,  consdous  of  her  approaching  dis- 
solution. 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  not  in  these  quite  exceptional  phenomena 
of  the  vegetating  world  that  we  should  look  for  proof,  that  plants 
possess  an  instinct  which  impels  them  to  such  or  such  an  act  or  move- 
ment An  exceptional  case  neither  proves  nor  refiites  a  role.  It  is 
in  tracmg  the  history  of  all  the  phases  of  a  plant's  existence  that  we 
may  come  upon  a  demonstration  of  the  instinctive  intelligenoe  that 
seems  to  direct  its  internal  and  external  activity. 

The  first  point  of  approximation  that  exists  between  plants  and 
animate  creatures  is  the  phenomenon  of  respiration.  "  Life,"  says  the 
author,  "  is  known  by  the  breathing  process.  Plants  breathe  like 
men  and  animals,  absorbing  oxygen  and  throwing  off  carbonic  add. 

"Under  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  plants  absorb  a  great 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  exhaling 
oxygen.  But,  this  is  the  effect  of  another  operation  of  life,  namely 
nutrition.  The  plant  is,  at  that  moment,  decomposing  the  acid 
in  order  to  feed  on  the  carbon.  The  work  of  nutrition  does  not 
prevent  that  of  respiration,  and  these  two  acts  are  performed  simulta- 
neously.   Thus,  most  naturalists  have  confounded  the  two,  by  errone- 


ously supposing  that  plants  had  two  Idnds  or  sets  of  breathing,  rate 
diurnal  and  the  other  noctomaL 

"  The  analogy  between  the  circolatioii  of  the  sap  in  plants  and  that 
of  the  blood  in  animals  has  not  yet  been  positively  demonstrated. 
But  the  phenomenon  of  traiupiraHon  presents  very  plain  approxima- 
tions between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  transpire- 
tioa  of  the  plant,  like  that  of  the  animal,  varies  according  to  different 
hours  and  seasons,  and  the  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature." 

There  is  the  same  analogy  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  snc- 
oeasive  periods  of  growth  and  decay,  as  observed  in  sin^  specimens, 
and  in  the  laws  that  control  their  reproduction. 

Then  life,  presenting  the  same  phenomena  in  all  animated  beings, 
must  also  awaken  in  them  the  same  faculties,  very  unequally  derel- 
oped,  no  doubt,  yet  at  least  possessing  the  power  of  existence: 

"  The  faculty  of  soisation,"  says  Professor  Boecowitz,  "  being  in 
the  animal  kingdom  as  closely  linked  with  life  as  the  &cnlty  of  grow- 
ing, taking  nourishment,  propagating,  etc,  are  we  not  singnlariy  in- 
consistent in  refusing  this  faculty  of  feeling  to  the  plant,  whea  wv 
can  see  that  it  grows,  feeds,  reproduces,  and,  in  fine,  lives  like  the 
animal?" 

This  faculty  of  feeling,  again,  never  leaves  the  creature  completely 
passive.  It  is  in  the  growth  of  plants  that  this  initiative  shows  itaeU 
with  the  most  positive  energy,  and  Professor  Bosoowiti  has  clearly 
proven  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon  when  he  points  it  out,  not 
merely  as  the  development  of  the  plant,  but  as  its  spedal  exhibition 
of  motion. 

"  Oromnff  it  action,  in  plants." 

.Very  numerous  and  careful  experiments  and  close  observaticm  bave 
shown  that  plants  diversify  their  mode  of  growth  according  to  their 
nature,  titeir  requirements,  their  positions,  and  thdr  rdations  to  out- 
side influences.  Sometimes  they  hastoi  it,  sometimes  theysladten  it; 
but,  above  all,  they  are  seen  directing  it  to  this  side  for  a  point  «f 
support,  to  that  in  order  to  get  light,  to  take  root  in  a  nutritious  soil, 
or  to  clasp  some  other  plant  on  wUch  to  dqicmd  for  noorishment 
Plants  exert  themselves  to  reach  their  object ;  they  feel  thdr  way ;  if 
needs  be,  they  will  change  their  direction,  not  cmce,  but  often ;  they 
will  even  modify  thdr  organs.  Thus  climbing  plants  will  malke  abor- 
tiont  of  their  leavm  and  fiomen,  *it  oirdgr  to  bnmtform  them  ttifo  hoob 
orhandt. 

In  a  word,  activity  and  variableness  of  growtii  in  plants  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  either  the  effect  of  chance  nor  always  that  of  the  vitality  of 
the  individual,  but  the  result  of  an  impulse  communicated  by  a  sort 
of  intelligent  combination,  and  consequentiy  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  spontaneous  and  voluntary  action. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES    CONCERNING   HY- 
GIENE. 

By  Geobox  H.  Bkasd,  JL  D. 
L 

THERE  are  more  fallacies  abroad  among  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  diet  than  on  aknoBt  any  o£her  subject  of  h7gi«D& 
These  are  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  nnedacated.  They 
are  accepted  among  the  meet  learned  and  by  those  in  the  highest 
literary  and  social  positions.  These  errors  are  dne  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  subject  of  food  is  a  very  difScnlt  one,  and  can- 
not be  entirely  uiderstood  withont  some  study  and  care. 

Most  of  these  errors,  however,  are  the  result  of  the  false 
teachings  of  Tvriters  on  health.  Alcott,  Graham,  President 
Hitchcock,  all  sincere,  honest  men,  but  thoroughly  at  &ult  on 
nearly  all  their  ideas  of  hy^ene,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
in  their  day,  and  the  evil  effects  of  their  teachings  still  remiun, 
and  work  terrible  mischief. 

I  will  briefly  point  out  some  of  the  errors  that  have  been 
taught  by  these  and  others,  and  which  are  still  abroad  among 
the  people. 

In  the  fint  place,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  people,  as  a 
rule,  eat  too  muek,  and  that  most  of  the  diteatet  of  the  world 
come  from  oner-feeding. 

The  truth  is  that,  among  all  decent  or  civilized  people,  the 
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tendency  is  directly  the  reverse.  In  oar  ooimtr7,  and  especially 
in  oar  lai^e  cities,  far  more  are  underfed  than  overfed.  In  civ- 
ilized, hard-working  communities,  excessive  alimentation  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  role.  Thronghont  onr  land,  thousands 
and  thousands  die  every  year  from  actual  starvation.  Some  of 
these  unfortunates  are  little  children  whose  parents  are  too  ig- 
norant, or  too  poor,  to  g^ve  them  what  is  necessary  to  sustain 
life.  But  many  of  them  are  adults,  whom  hard  poverty,  or  sad 
ignorance,  has  forced  into  a  habit  of  systematic  though  un- 
designed starvation.  Day  after  day  their  stomach  receives 
less  nutriment  than  the  system  demands.  Day  after  day  the 
vital  powers  slowly  fade,  the  strength  grows  less,  the  spirits  be- 
come morbid,  and  the  face  wan  and  dejected.  Disease  now 
steps  in,  attacks  and  carries  by  force  some  important  citadel  of 
the  body,  and  death  follows.  The  process  is  a  slow  one — some- 
times very  slow-extending,  perhaps,  over  many  years,  but  it  is 
oftentimes  just  as  sure  as  it  is  slow. 

As  a  rule,  the  savages  eat  less  than  the  civUized.  They  may 
gorge  themselves  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots of  South  Africa,  and  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux ; 
bnt  between  these  seasons  of  hideous  gluttony  many  days  often 
intervene.  The  average  quantity  of  nutriment  that  most  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  consnme  is  unquestionably  less  than  that  of 
the  civilized,  who  take  three  regular  meals  daily.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  wild  races  lead  a  very  precarious  existence  in  regard  to 
food.  They  subsist  on  snails,  bugs,  clay,  insipid  or  bitter  fruit, 
unsightly  worms,  and  other  substances  equally  abominable, 
which  are  neither  nutritious  nor  agreeable. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  civilized  eat  more  than  the  savage,  and 
that  they  ought  to  do  so.  The  reason  is  clear.  They  work 
harder.  They  use  their  brains  more.  Labor  of  the  brun  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  waste  of  tissue.  It  has  been  estimated, 
by  Professor  Houghton,  that  three  hours  of  brain-work  cause  as 
important  changes  of  .tissue  as  a  whole  day  devoted  to  mere 
muscular  labor. 

There  are  drones,  aQ  through  society,  who  do  nothing  but 
live  on  others.  There  are  gluttons  and  gourmands,  all  through 
society,  who  do  nothing  bnt  eat  and  drink.  But  gluttons  and 
gourmands  are  exceptions  in  civilized  lands.  Many  children 
undoubtedly  eat  too  much  and  too  often ;  but  they  almost  al- 
ways break  off  the  habit  before  reaching  adult  age. 

Even  among  our  rich  and  luxurious  classes,  the  number  of 
those  who  ii^ure  themselves  by  over-eating  is  far  less  than  the 
number  of  those  who  injure  themselves  by  under-eating.  Rich 
and  fashionable  people  use  their  brains  very  actively — oftentimes, 
it  must  be  allowed,  in  acts  of  frivolity  and  dissipation — are  usually 
hard-working  men  of  business,  and  need  more  and  a  greater 
variety  of  food  than  those  who  do  little  or  nothing,  or  who 
live  by  muscular  toil  alone. 

In  the  teeond  place,  it  is  a  /allaey  to  suppose  that  vegetable 
food  is  healthier  and  easier  of  digestion  than  animal. 

Comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  experience,  onr  natural 
appetites,  and  the  history  of  the  world,  bH.  show  us  that  man 
should  have  a  mixed  diet — ^fleah,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  contrary  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  errors 
that  ever  inflated  society.  It  has  carried  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands to  early  graves.  The  popularity  of  this  error,  at  one 
time,  was  partly  the  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  men  who 
advocated  it. 

In  this  country,  we  love  extremes,  and  roll  them  as  sweet 
morsels  under  our  tongues.  Yegetarianism  is  an  extreme,  and 
therefore  Americans  cherished  it.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
not  practically  advocated  by  any  large  or  influential  number ; 
but  there  are  very  many  who  theoretically  believe  in  the  heresy, 
and  who  think  that  they  do  wrong  when  they  eat  flesh  or  fish. 
Thus  they  go  on  all  their  lives  violating  their  consciences. 
"  Woe  unto  the  man  who  creates  a  sin  1 " 

The  tmth  is,  that  vegetables,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  et&, 
are  not  only  less  digestible  than  fresh  beef  and  mntton,  but  t^ey 
are  also  less  nutritious.    They  linger  longer  on  the  stomach,  and, 


being  composed  mostly  of  water,  give  less  nutriment  to  the 
^stem.  Therefore,  many,  who  cannot  digest  vegetables  at  all, 
can  eat  and  relish  and  assimilate  beefsteak,  mnttcin,  lamb,  chick- 
en, turkey,  etc.,  without  difficulty.  Chronic  invalids  and  dys- 
peptics should,  as  a  rule,  eat  largely  of  fresh  meat  and  fish, 
and  very  moderately  of  vegetables. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  vegetables,  bread,  and  fruit,  are  all 
necessary,  and  all  should  be  used  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  taste  of  each  individual. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  more  acute  diseases — far 
more — arise  from  fruit  and  vegetables  than  from  flesh  and  fish. 
Each  individual  must,  therefore,  find  out  for  himself^  by  his  own 
experience,  what  he  can  indulge  in,  and  what  he  must  forego. 

Another  fallacy,  in  regard  to  diet,  is  to  suppose  that  the  nat- 
ural appetite  is  not  the  iest  guide  as  to  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  our  food. 

It  is  true  that  the  appetite  does  sometimes  become  per- 
verted. It  is  true  that  it  does  become  sometimes  a  symptom 
of  disease.    But  these  cases  are  exceptional. 

Hideous  doctrines  have  been  taught  on  this  subject.  We 
have  been  solemnly  told  to  rise  from  the  table  as  hungry  as 
when  we  sat  down.  We  have  been  told  to  be  always  ready  for 
a  meal — in  other  words,  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hunger. 
We  have  been  told  to  eat  those  things  that  we  most  hate,  and 
to  avoid  those  things  that  we  most  love — that  to  have  a  longing 
for  any  article,  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  be  denied  it. 

These  doctrines  are  monstrous.  They  are  unworthy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  are  a  libel  on  the  Creator  who  gave 
us  taste  and  appetite,  in  order  that  we  might  know  what  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  gave  us  also  judgment  to  direct  appetite  and 
taste  when  the  system  becomes  diseased. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  liability  to  perversion,  the  appetite 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  guide  in  selecting  food,  and  in  meas- 
uring its  quantity,  than  all  the  books  on  hygiene  that  have  ever 
been  written. 

The  practice  of  weighing  the  food,  which  was  introduced  to 
the  world  by  the  example  and  teachings  of  Comaro,  the  Italian, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
seales  to  tell  us  how  much  to  eat.  The  quantity  of  food  that 
we  need  depends  on  the  amount  of  labor  that  we  do,  on  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,  on  our  mental  moods,  and  on  the 
quality  and  variety  of  the  food  which  is  served. 

To  weigh  or  measure  the  food  habitually  is  not  only  silly,  un- 
necessary, and  useless ;  it  is  actually  a  crime.  It  wastes  valuable 
hours  that  should  be  better  employed.  It  makes  us  miserable, 
and  that  fact  alone  is  argument  enough  against  it.  It  brings  on 
indigestion  and  all  other  woes,  and  therefore  prevents  us  from 
getting  the  best  advantage  of  what  we  eat. 

Another  common  fallacy,  in  rtgard  to  diet,  is  the  theory  that 
one  or  two  hinds  of  food,  at  each  meal,  are  m^yre  easily  digested, 
and  more  wholesome,  than  a  large  and  palatable  variety. 

Our  books  on  health  tell  us  over  and  over  again  that  two 
articles  at  each  meal  are  sufficient,  and  that  we  shall  be  liable 
to  eat  more  if  the  table  is  covered  with  a  generous  variety. 

My  advice  is  emphatic  and  clear.  Let  there  be  as  generous, 
agreeable,  and  attractive  a  variety  at  each  meal  as  we  can  afford. 
Let  the  limits  of  that  variety  be  determined  by  our  purses,  our 
tastes,  our  appetites,  and  our  talent  in  cooking,  and  not  by  the 
books. 

It  is  possible  for  nearly  every  famOy  to  have  a  good  variety 
of  food  at  each  meal,  or,  at  least,  at  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day,  without  great  expense.  Cookery  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  should  be  made  a  study.  We  have  good  books  on  cookery  at 
the  present  time,  and  every  young  wife  who  loves  her  house- 
hold, and  every  young  maiden  who  hopes  to  have  a  household 
to  love,  should  study  the  best  works  on  this  subject,  just  as  they 
study  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  in  the  schools ;  and, 
above  all,  should  practise  the  art  with  their  own  hands  at 
home. 

Genius  never  made  any  lady  a  good  cook.    The  art  is  ac- 
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quired  by  close  study  and  patient  practice,  by  many  and  repeat- 
ed faUnres.  A  good  cook  can  make  a  pleasant  and  healthfol 
meal  out  of  a  few  simple  articles.  A  poor  cook  will  make  a 
■wretched  dinner,  even  with  the  whole  market  at  her  disposal. 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  art  of  preparing  food  will  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  like  other  important  branches ;  when 
young  girls  and  young  wives  will  go  to  the  cooking-school  as 
they  now  go  to  the  dancing-hall,  and  when  even  ladies  of  fashion 
will  boast  of  their  bread  and  their  puddings  as  they  now  boast 
of  their  acquisitions  in  mnsio  and  French. 

A  variety  of  food  is  more  healthful  than  one  or  two  kinds, 
because  it  is  more  easily  digested.  This  is  a  law  of  Nature. 
Appetite  teaches  us  to  combine  sweet  with  sour,  vegetables 
with  meat,  dry  food  with  watery,  etc. 

A  meal  composed  simply  of  dry  Graham  bread,  or  of  pota- 
toes, or  of  fruit  even,  is  for,  far  less  palatable  and  less  digestible 
than  a  meal  composed  of  all  three  varieties  at  once.  Science 
and  experience  are  here  in  perfect  accord. 

If,  tiierefore,  we  must  eat  candy,  let  it  either  be  with  or  just 
after  our  meals.  If  we  must  eat  sweets  in  the  evening,  let  us 
have  sour  fruit — apples,  or  lemons,  or  oranges — at  the  same 
time,  and  we  shall  be  less  injured.  We  should  never  eat  a  large 
quantity,  either  of  sweet  or  of  sour  substances,  on  a  perfectly 
empty  stomach. 

Still  a7u>(h«r  eomnwnfallaey  is,  that  irain-viorkers  need  let* 
nutriment  than  thote  mho  live  iy  their  miuelee. 

This  idea  would  never  have  been  entertained  if  people  had 
depended  on  their  own  observation  and  experience.  But  we 
have  been  influenced  by  false  teachings  and  erroneous  theories. 

Any  one  who  has  attended  associations  of  clergymen,  or 
alumni  meetings,  or  has  boarded  with  students,  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  brain-workers  are  large  eaters,  as  indeed  they 
should  be  if  they  are  really  hard  workers.  The  changes  of  tittue 
in  the  brain,  that  take  place  during  study  and  thought,  are  very 
important  and  very  rapid,  and  must  be  replaced  by  abundant 
food. 


A  LAMANTIN  CHASE  ON  LAKE  MABUISSO.* 

A  FEW  days  after  our  excursion  to  Lake  Palta  Cocha,  as  John, 
the  padre's  steward,  was  serving  as  at  dinner  irith  slices  of 
delicious  fned  manatee,  or  lamantin,  my  host,  inspired  by  its  flavor, 
invited  me  to  a  bust  of  these  herbivorons  cetaceans.  I  signified  my 
acceptance,  and  several  Indian  neophytes  were  notified  to  be  in  readi- 
ness. 

It  was  In  the  month  of  February,  when  the  manatees  seek  thdr 
mates,  and  when  this  preoccapation  of  the  male,  and  female  gives  to 
the  hunter-naturalist  his  best  chance  for  success.  The  next  morn- 
ing, by  seven  o'clock,  our  pirogues  were  descending  the  current  of 
the  Ucayali,  and  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  a  natural  canal,  which 
we  entered  through  a  thick  growth  of  water-plants,  a  resort  of  the 
mosquitoes,  which  levied  on  us  their  accustomed  toll.  This  canal  led 
to  Lake  Mabuisso,  which  is  about  nine  miles  in  area.  Its  low  banks 
are  bordered  with  false  maize,  a  choice  food  of  the  manatee.  On 
entering  these  still  waters,  our  pirogues  turned  toward  the  left 
bank,  the  rowers  quietly  took  in  their  oars,  and,  enjoining  upon  the 
women  not  to  talk,  our  harpooners  standing  at  the  bows,  took  a 
general  survey  of  the  lake.  After  some  minutes  of  suspense,  a  little 
noise  drew  all  eyes  to  our  right  The  dark  muzzle  of  a  manatee  ap- 
peared among  the  water-plants.  Blowing  out  the  vitiated  air  from  its 
Inngs,  it  made  several  rapid  inspirations,  and,  having  thus  satisfied  its 
amphibious  exigencies,  swam  toward  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Suddenly 
five  other  muzzles  popped  up  in  various  places.  Ferodving  the 
first  manatee,  they  manoeuvred  to  meet  it  in  the  centre  of  a  circle. 
When  close  upon  it  they  stopped  to  breathe  a  moment,  and  then 
rushed  togetiier,  while  the  other  evaded  them  by  diving.  The  water 
flew  up  as  they  met,  belabored  by  their  rapid  evolutions  and  by  the 
violent  slaps  of  the  tail  which  they  freely  administered  to  each  other. 
Amid  these  muddy  billows,  tossed  as  by  fires  beneath,  snorting  muz- 

*  From  Paul  Uarkor'i  Travels  in  South  America.    Hacbette  &  Co.,  Paris. 


zles,  fleshy  flappers,  and  large  spatula  tails,  flirted  with  each  qvea 
bounds  and  somersets,  that  I  asked  Father  Antonio,  ^th  btted 
breath,  what  manner  of  insane  gymnastics  these  manatees  of  Iik« 
Uabuisso  practised.  But  what  my  ignorance  took  for  sport,  vas  t  con. 
bat  among  a  group  of  males,  struggling  for  the  possession  of  a  fenule. 
The  conflict  was  soon  over,  then  all  being  quiet  again,  two  emerged 
together  at  a  littie  distance  'from  the  battie-field,  and,  swimniiig  in 
company,  g^ed  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  we  lost  sight  of  them. 
But,  while  I  was  lamenting  our  disappointment,  these  fogitires,  u  il 
from  regard  for  natural  science  of  which  I  was  the  humble  represent- 
ative, deigned  to  reappear  amid  the  flooded  meadows.  Two  bron 
curves  sallying  parallel  above  the  waves,  two  swimming  paws  betting 
with  rhythmical  movement,  announced  that  in  the  waters,  as  on  hid, 
"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  Iklr." 
Among  the  manatees,  tt>e  males  are  stud  to  be  more  nnmeroiutluii 
the  females,  and  it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  one  of  the  latter  iiuTaiiiided 
by  several  of  the  ruder  sex,  and- liable  to  be  cruslftd  by  thor  impeta- 
ous  ardor. 

When,  by  signs  that  rarely  cheat  thdr  practised  eyes,  the  maaitee- 
hunters  have  ascertained  the  presence  of  a  female  in  one  of  these 
lakes,  they  bar  its  affluent  canal  so  as  to  retain  the  pretenders  of  her 
suite.  These  victims  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  haipoos.  Their 
temptress  is  sometimes  comprised  in  the  massacre,  but,  ofteaer  ditlii- 
guished  by  her  form  and  style  of  movement,  she  is  allowed  to  neitet 
the  Ucayali,  so  that  with  innocent  perfldy  she  may  again  serre  die  an- 
ister  designs  of  the  hunter. 

From  the  seventh  degree  of  south  latitude,  between  the  miidoni  of 
Sarray&cu  and  of  Tierra  Blanca,  begins  that  great  serie<  of  eanili  uid 
lakes  which  so  curiously  profile  both  sides  of  the  UcayaU.  Their  for- 
mation is  due  to  the  continued  degradation  of  its  banks,  from  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Sensis  to  the  Maranon.  Their  inundations,  oonaeqiat 
upon  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  are  foimidablj  impetsoiu, 
and,  when  they  subside,  the  depressions  of  soil,  fa  and  wide,  lemiinu 
lakes. '  Surplus  waters  find  their  way  back  to  the  river  by  nTiiies,ad 
thus  permanent  communications  or  canals  are  formed  between  the 
river  and  the  inland  lake.  Cetaceans,  turtles,  alligators,  and  lishei, 
coming  from  the  river  in  its  overflow,  accustom  themselres  to  the 
newly-filled  lakes  and  there  multiply. 

From  the  ISth  of  August,  to  the  15th  of  Kovanber,  the  Uca;iB 
is  lowest,  receiving  then  no  snows  from  the  Sierra,  and  then,  u  H 
ceases  to  flow  back  into  the  canals,  this  communioatim  with  thelikei 
is  cut  ofi^  and  their  waters  setUe  clear  and  limpid. 

When  ndns  fall  in  the  valleys,  and  snows  on  the  hills,  the  lirer, 
again  rising,  amply  indemnifies  the  lakes  for  th^  losses  daring  the 
dog-days.  By  favor  of  this  second  overflow,  most  of  the  species  im- 
prisoned in  the  lakes  regain  the  river,  while  others  come  out  of  it  ind 
take  their  place. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  tlian  the  manatee-chase  in  these  amiH 
lakes  or  ponds.  Ouided  by  the  sound  of  its  blowing  (as  it  mnit 
emerge  about  every  ten  minutes  to  renew  its  breath),  the  boat  is  eoAl; 
paddled  iHthin  harpoon-range  of  the  cetacean.  Huried  bto  ahnottu; 
part  of  its  body,  this  weapon  suffices  to  stun  the  beast,  and  theclami; 
but  powerAil  bulk,  that  looks  as  thou^  it  might  renst  the  shock  of  t 
battering-ram,  succumbs  to  the  flrst  wound. 

Of  three  male  manatees  that  we  took  in  Lake  Uabuisso,  the  btt 
was  struck  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  the  second  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  the  third  between  the  caudal  vertebrte.  The  death-Mow  wu 
given  to  each,  and  thdr  bodies,  attached  by  the  swimming-paws,  wae 
towed  to  the  Ucayali,  then  dragged  upon  a  beach,  which  afibidedtH 
conveniences  for  a  grand  roast.  Fat,  three  inches  thiclc,  coTefed  teh 
so  rosy  and  firm,  that  it  made  our  months  water  to  see  it 

The  manatee,  or  lamantin,  is  a  very  singular-looking  creature,  ff- 
pearing  like  a  curious  mixture  of  several  dissimilar  animals,  the  seu 
and  the  hippopotamus  being  predominant 

Of  the  several  species,  two  are  found  in  America  and  one  in  Afiic»i 
but  always  on  the  Atlantic  shores. 

The  manatee  is  seldom  permitted  to  attain  its  MX  growth,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  fifteen  feet  accorded  to  it  by  zoologists,  the  largest  of  the 
Ucayali-.Amazon  measure  but  six  or  seven  feet  from  tail  to  muzzle. 
For  the  last  two  centuries,  commerce,  under  the  insidious  pretext  of 
affection  for  their  flesh  and  esteem  for  theur  oil,  has  waged  upon  theo 
an  exterminative  warfare.  Their  meat  is  jerked,  and  their  fat  tried 
out  for  exportation.  Deserting  the  deltas  of  rivers,  they  have  eoo^' 
refuge  in  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  where  thdr  massacre  is  now  con- 
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tinued,  so  that,  at  no  distant  day,  in  the  present  course  of  things,  this 
species  will  have  disappeared  from  South  America. 

At  the  mouths  of  such  rivers  as  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  they 
congregate  to  feed  upon  the  algm  and  other  herl>age,  so  plentiful  there. 
By  some  writers  the  animal  is  said  to  leave  the  water  entirely,  and  to 
seek  its  food  on  land ;  but  Wood,  in  his  great  work  on  natural  his- 
tory, has  disproved  this.  It  does,  however,  crawl  partly  out  of  the 
water,  and,  in  its  strange  elevation  of  the  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  water,  there  is  some  resemblance  to  a  human  being. 

The  young  of  the  manatee  swims  by  its  side,  like  the  whale-onb 
by  the  whale.  The  tender  mother  guides  it,  watches  over  it,  frolics 
with  it,  calls  it  to  order  by  a  flap  of  her  paddle,  will  defend  it,  if  ne- 
cessary, against  the  brutality  of  the  males,  lets  it  suck  at  discreUon, 
but  would  be  considerably  puzzled  to  hug  it  in  her  swimming-paws, 
like  a  nurse  with  her  nursling. 

The  skin  of  the  manatee  is  so  tough,  that  the  wretched  steel 
sword-knives  of  the  natives  are  useless  for  attack ;  and  the  harpoon  is 
often  pointed  with  the  common  three-cornered  file.  This  tough  hide 
makes  "  cow-hides  "  equal  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Tapichi,  our  pirogue  was  coasting  a  tongue  of  land  planted  with 
the  chUcas  and  dwarf  willows  peculiar  to  the  low  .grounds  of  the- 
TTcayali.  As  we  doubled  this  promontory,  a  beating  of  the  water  and 
cracking  of  branches  suddenly  drew  our  attention.  Our  men  quit 
paddling,  and,  catching  the  pendent  boughs  of  a  willow,  brought  the 
boat  under  this  curtain  of  verdure. 

At  twenty  paces  from  us,  on  the  bank  in  front,  some  three  feet 
high,  a  jaguar  of  the  largest  species,  with  tawny  robe  magnificently 
ocellated,  was  proudly  crouched  in  act  to  spring,  ears  straight  and 
body  motionless.  The  bright,  golden  disks  of  its  eyes  were  implacably 
following  every  movement  of  a  poor  manatee,  occupied  in  grinding,  be- 
tween its  flat-crowned  molars,  stalks  of  the  false  maize  and  water- 
plantain  that  grew  there. 

At  a  precise  moment,  as  the  cetacean  rused  its  shapeless,  clumsy 
head  above  the  water,  the  jaguar  pounced  on  it,  and,  burying  its 
left  claws  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  tamponed  the  muzzle  with  its 
right  paw,  and  held  it  under  water  as  in  chancery. 

The  manatee,  feeling  itself  stifled,  made  a  tremendous  leap,  in  or- 
der to  throw  off  its  adversary ;  but  it  had  met  its  master,  and  the 
jaguar,  either  plunging  or  emerging  with  his  struggling  victim,  never 
loosed  its  grasp. 

After  a  few  nunutes,  the  manatee's  movements  were  enfeebled ; 
presently,  it  ceased  to  struggle ;  it  was  dead.  Then  the  jaguar  backed 
out  of  the  water,  squatted  on  its  buttocks,  and,  arch-buttressed  upon 
one  fore-paw,  contrived  with  the  other  to  haul  up  on  the  bank  the 
huge,  cliunsy  body  ploughed  with  wounds.  We  were  so  spell-bonnd 
in  attention,  that  the  jaguar,  which  had  uttered  a  peculiar  cry,  as  if  to 
call  a  female,  with,  perhaps,  her  cubs,  would  have  vanished  with  his 
prey,  if  one  of  our  Indian  oarsmen  had  not  let  fly  an  arrow.  This 
whizzed  by  the  beast's  head,  and  stuck  in  a  tree  beyond.  Surprised 
by  such  aggression,  the  jaguar  leaped  aside,  and  turned  on  our  curtain 
of  ¥rillows  his  round  eyes,  the  yellow  of  which  now  reddened  as  with 
flame.  A  second  arrow  missed  him  like  the  flrst,  but  the  outcries  of 
our  oarsmoi,  who  assailed  him  with  the  abusive  epithet  of  xuortwi 
(double  robber),  made  him  regard  discretion  as  the  better  part  of 
valor,  at  least  on  this  occasion.  Before  he  vamosed  in  the  thicket, 
he  turned  his  eyes  once  more  toward  us,  and  then  toward  his  manatee 
spoils  upon  the  bank,  regretfully  abandoning  to  intruders  the  trophies 
of  his  prowess. 

The  abandoned  booty  was  cut  up  and  jerked  upon  the  spot  by  our 
boat's  crew,  while  I  rambled  in  the  forest,  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
to  personal  account  by  our  jaguar  purveyor.  But  we  saw  no  mor«  of 
him,  and  the  only  living  things  I  met  with  were  large  sphinx-moths, 
with  gray  and  blue  fringed  mantles,  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  with  that 
undecided  movement  peculiar  to  bats  and  to  the  butterflies  of  twilight. 
It  was  a  flne  occasion  to  philosophize  on  this  creation,  ever  in  disturb- 
ance, and  on  its  creatures,  always  at  war ;  to  count,  as  the  beads  of  a 
rosary,  the  links  of  that  chain  of  destruction  which  begins  with  the 
infusoria  and  ends  with  man ;  to  shrink  with  terror  before  blind  Force, 
or  to  kneel  before  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  so  awfiil  in  its  causes,  so 
sublime  in  its  effects,  wluch  brings  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  beauty, 
the  preservation  of  this  universe,  out  of  the  inveterate  conflict  of  the 
elements  that  compose  it  and  the  incessant  destmction  of  the  beings 
that  people  it. 


SEVEN  SrmNGS  WITH  POWERS,  THE 
SCULPTOR 

Bt  Hknbt  W.  Bkixovs. 

m. 

I  LED  Mr.  Powers  to-day  to  speak  as  minutely  as  I  could  ot 
the  early  history  of  big  own  life. 

I  was  bom  (he  said)  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  early  in  the 
oentnry.  My  father  was  a  small  farmer,  half  blacksmith  and 
half  oz-yoke-maker,  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  noth- 
ing, bat  possessed  a  certain  skill  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He 
valued  himself  on  the  curves  of  his  ox  bows  and  yokes,  and 
coold  tVrike  with  the  blacksmith  himself.  We  lived  over  the 
river,  just  opposite  the  village.  My  father  became  'bondsman 
for  a  fHend,  and  lost  aU  the  little  property  he  had  laid  np. 
Then  came  a  dreadful  season,  when  famine  threatened  onr 
whole  neighborhood.  I  recollect  we  cnt  down  the  trees,  and 
fed  onr  few  cows  on  the  browse.  We  lived  so  long  wholly  on 
milk  and  potatoes,  that  we  got  almost  to  loathe  them.  There 
were  seven  of  ns  children ;  fite  at  home,  and  it  was  hard  work 
to  feed  ns.  One  of  my  brothers,  who  was  bright,  had  picked 
np  enough  education  to  keep  school,  and  at  school-keeping 
picked  np  enough  money  to  keep  himself  a-going  at  Dartmonth 
College.  He  had  gone  to  the  West,  and  had  charge  of  a  news- 
paper at  Cincinnati.  Perhaps  this  prompted  my  father  to  emi- 
grate. At  any  rate,  in  1819,  in  three  wagons,  and  in  company 
with  another  family,  we  started  for  Ohio  with  all  onr  hoosehold 
goods  and  what  little  money  we  had  left.  I  was  about  four- 
teen. We  got  to  the  Holland  Purchase,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  stopped  awhile.  When  the  wind 
was  favorable,  I  oonld  hear  the  growl  ot  the  cataract,  bnt  itwa» 
too  far  to  go,  although  I  was  bnming  with  desire  to  see  it 
Soon  after  we  took  a  flat-boat,  and  floated  down  the  Ohio.  Ve 
soon  hitched  to  a  raft,  nearly  an  acre  square,  on  which  were  a 
few  board-houses  and  several  emigrants,  among  them  some  sol- 
diers of  the  War  of  1812.  I  remember,  one  evening,  as  we  had 
tied  np  to  the  land  for  the  night,  I  was  going  ashore  on  the 
plank,  and  saw  s  yoong  girl  oaught  by  her  clothes  in  the  bnshea, 
hanging  senseless,  with  her  head  and  arms  in  the  water.  I 
screamed  for  help,  and  ran  to  her  relief.  Fortunately,  she  ras 
not  so  far  drowned  bnt  that,  with  immediate  care,  she  came  to. 
She  turned  out  to  he  the  daughter  of  the  family  travelling  in 
company  with  us,  a  girl  of  thirteen.  Bnt  this  was  not  9o 
marked  as  another  incident  of  the  same  kind.  Onr  great  nfk 
had  many  openings  in  it,  through  which  the  water  could  be 
seen,  and,  as  I  was  walking  over  it,  I  suddenly  caught  the  gleam 
of  a  child's  arm  in  one  of  these  cracks.  I  plunged  my  own  arm 
instantly  down  and  caught  hold  of  it.  The  hole  was  too  small 
to  pnll  the  body  through  it,  bnt  the  men  sncceeded  in  moving 
it  along  to  an  opening  through  which  it  conld  pass,  and  the 
child  was  thus  restored  and  resuscitated.  The  little  creatBre,  of 
two  and  a  half  years,  had  fallen  in  at  another  opening  in  the 
rait,  and,  floating  down  a  few  rods,  had  come  np  in  the  hole  in 
which  I  saw  her !  It  seemed  to  me  directly  providential,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind. 

We  finally  reached  Cincinnati,  then  a  city  of  fourteen  thon- 
gand  inhabitants,  and,  by  the  aid  of  my  elder  brother,  my  fa- 
ther settled  himself  upon  a  small  farm,  not  many  miles  out  of 
town,  and  we  all  went  to  work.  Unfortunately,  we  were  near 
a  marsh,  whose  pestiferous  influence  we  did  not  know  enough 
even  to  dread,  and  the  first  summer  saw  ns  all  prostrate  with 
ague  and  fever.  My  poor  father  died  with  it  I  was  dck  and 
helpless  a  whole  year,  and  made  incapable  of  hard  work.  The 
family  was  scattered,  and  I  finally  got  a  place  in  a  produce-store 
in  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  my  business  to  watch  the  wagons 
that  came  into  town,  bringing  wheat  and  whiskey,  and  direct 
them  to  our  store,  where  my  employer  was  ready  to  deal  for 
them.    Boiling  in  and  out  these  barrels  was  another  part  of 
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my  duty.  It  went  on  well  enough  nntfl  this  concern  broke  np, 
and  I  had  to  seek  other  employment.  My  brother,  the  editor, 
made  an  agreement  for  me  with  a  hotel-keeper  to  furnish  a 
reading-room  in  his  house  with  his  exchange-papers,  which  was 
to  be  free  to  his  guests,  but  to  which  the  landlord  was  to  pro- 
cure a  certain  number  of  paying  subscribers.  I  was  to  have 
ohai^  of  the  room,  and  to  enjoy  whatever  could  be  made  out 
of  it.  The  room  was  established,  bat  the  landlord  neglected 
his  agreement,  and  I  was  soon  obliged  to  give  op  this  enter- 
prise. 

About  that  time,  looking  round  anxiously  for  the  means  of  liv- 
ing, I  fell  in  with  a  worthy  man,  a  clockmaker  and  organ-bmlder, 
who  was  willing  to  employ  me  to  collect  bad  debts  in  the  country. 
He  put  me  on  an  old  horse,  which  had  one  very  bad  fault.    He 
was  afflicted  with  what  the  Western  people  called  the  "  swaleys," 
and  could  not  go  down-hill.    I  frequently  had  to  dismount  and 
back  him  down,  as  the  only  way  of  getting  along.    The  road 
often  lay  through  forests  and  clearings,  in  mire,  and  among  the 
roots  of  the  beeches,  with  which  my  poor  beast  was  constantly 
struggling.    I  would  sometimes  emerge  from  a  dark  wood,  five 
miles  through  perhaps,  and  find  myself  near  a  clearing  where 
the  former's  house  I  was  seeking  lay,  a  half  a  nule  off  the  road. 
Picking  np  a  stout  club  to  defend  myself  against  the  inevitable 
dog  which,  in  the  absence  of  men-folks,  guarded  every  log- 
hooae,  I  plodded  across  the  ploughed  field,  soon  to  be  met  by 
the  ferocious  beast  who,  not  seeing  a  stranger  tacm  than  once  a 
month,  was  always  furious  and  dangerons.    Out  would  come, 
at  length,  the  poor  woman,  too  onrions  to  see  who  it  was  that 
broke  op  her  monotonons  solitude,  to  call  off  the  dog,  who 
generally  grew  fiercer  -as  he  felt  his  backer  near  him,  and  it  was 
commonly  with  a  feeling  as  of  a  bare  escape  of  my  life,  that  I 
finally  got  into  the  house.    It  was  sod  Plough,  too,  often  to  find 
sickness  and  death  in  these  fever-stricken  abodes ;  a  wan  moth- 
er norsing  one  dying  chUd,  with  perhaps  another  dead  one  in 
the  honse.    My  business,  too,  was  not  the  most  welcome.    I 
came  to  dun  a  delinquent  debtor,  who  had  perhaps  been  in- 
veigled by  some  pedlar  of  our  goods  into  an  imprudent  pur- 
chase, for  a  payment  which  it  was  inconvenient  or  impossible 
to  make.    There,  in  the  comer,  hung  the  wooden  clock,  the 
payment  for  which  I  was  after,  ticking  off  the  last  minutes 
of  the  sick  child — the  only  ornament  of  the  poor  cabin.    It 
was  very  painfiil  to  nrge  my  business  under  such  circumstances. 
However,  I  succeeded,  by  kindness,  in  getting  more  money  than 
I  expected  from  our  debtors,  who  would  always  pay  when  they 
could.    I  recollect,  one  night,  almost  bewuling  my  success.    I 
bad  reached  the  entrance  of  a  forest,  at  least  nine  miles  throngh, 
and,  finding  a  little  tavern  there,  concluded  it  was  prudent  to 
pot  np  and  wait  till  morning.    There  were  two  rough-looking 
fellows  around — ^hxmters — with  rifles  in  their  hands,  whose  ap- 
pearance did  not  please  me,  and  1  fancied  they  looked  at  each 
other  significantly  when  the  landlord  took  off  my  saddle-bags 
and  weighted  them,  feeling  the  hundred  dollars  of  silver  I  had 
ooUected.    I  was  put  into  the  attic,  reached  by  a  ladder ;  and, 
barricading  the  trap-door,  as  well  as  I  could,  went  to  sleep 
with  one  eye  open.    Nothing,  however,  oocnrred ;  and,  in  the 
morning,  I  found  my  wild-looking  men  np  as  early  as  I,  and 
was  not  a  little  disturbed  when  they  proposed  to  keep  me  com- 
pany across  the  forest.    Afraid  to  show  any  suspicion,  I  con- 
sented, and  then  went  and  looked  at  the  little  flint-pistol  I  car- 
ried, formidable  only  to  sparrows,  but  which  was  my  only 
defence. 

About  two  miles  into  the  wood,  my  fierce-looking  friends, 
after  some  exchange  of  understanding  as  to  their  respective 
ways  and  meeting-point,  started  off  on  different  sides  of  the 
road  in  search  of  game,  as  they  said,  but,  as  I  feared,  with  the 
purpose  of  robbing,  and  perhaps  murdering,  me  at  some  darker 
spot  in  the  forest.  I  had  gone  perhaps  two  miles  farther,  when 
I  heard  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  and,  looking  on  one  side,  saw  a 
hand  signalling  me  to  stop.  Presently  an  eye  came  out  be- 
hind the  tree,  and  then  an  arm,  and  I  verily  thought  my  hour 


had  come.  But,  keeping  straight  on,  I  perceived,  almost  in- 
stantly, to  my  great  relief  two  fine  deer,  who  appeared  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  a  man  on  horseback,  though  ready  enongh  to  fly 
from  a  gun,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  robber  I  was  dread- 
ing was,  after  aU,  only  a  hunter  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  his 
living.  The  crock  of  the  rifle  soon  proved  that  the  deer,  and 
not  my  saddle-bags,  were  the  game  {umed  at,  and  I  found  my 
imagination  had,  for  twelve  hours,  been  converting  very  harm- 
less huntsmen  into  highwaymen  of  a  most  malicious  aspect. 

My  employer  was  so  well  satisfied  with  my  success  that  he 
took  me  into  his  famOy  on  my  return,  and,  when  I  had  col- 
lected all  the  bad  debts,  proposed  to  me  to  try  my  hand  in  the 
clock-and-organ  factory.  He  thought  he  had  some  rough  work 
there,  he  said,  which  even  so  wholly  unskilled  a  hand  as  mine 
might  perform.  I  could  afford  to  refuse  no  proportion  that 
promised  me  bread  and  clothes,  for  I  was  often  walking  the 
street  hungry,  with  my  arms  pressed  close  to  my  sides  to  con- 
ceal the  holes  in  my  coat-sleeves.  So  I  went  into  the  shop,  and 
the  master  gave  me  some  brass-plates  to  thin  down  wiUi  the 
file.  They  were  parts  of  the  stops  of  an  organ  he  was  build- 
ing, and  required  to  be  very  nicely  levelled  and  poUshed ;  but 
my  business  was  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  finisher.  The 
boss  was  to  come  in,  after  a  day  or  two,  and  see  how  I  got 
along.  Now,  I  always  had  a  mechanical  torn,  and  had  whittled 
out  a  great  many  toys,  and  made  a  great  many  pewter  guns,  in 
my  boyhood.  I  took  hold,  therefore,  of  the  brass  plates  and 
the  files  with  a  confidence  that  I  could  surprise  my  employer; 
and,  although  I  blistered  my  hands  badly  at  once,  I  stack  to 
them  with  a  wUl.  My  employer  did  not  look  in  for  several 
days,  and,  when  he  did  come,  I  had  already  finished  several 
plates.  He  took  one  up,  and  cast  his  eye  along  it ;  then  put  it 
upon  a  level  table,  and  cast  his  eye  under  it ;  uid,  finally,  bring- 
ing it  down  face  to  face  with  another  of  my  plates,  Ufted  that 
up  by  mere  cohesive  attraction.  He  said  nothing  to  me,  but, 
calling  in  his  head  workman,  he  cried,  "  Here,  Joe,  is  the  way 
I  want  them  plates  finished  1 "  The  truth  was,  I  had,  at  once, 
greatly  surpassed  the  finisher  at  his  own  bunnessi,  by  mere 
nicety  of  eye  and  determination  of  spirit.  From  that  moment 
my  employer  took  me  into  his  confidence.  He  really  seemed 
to  love  me.  He  soon  gave  me  the  superintendence  of  all  his 
machinery ;  I  lived  in  his  family,  and  I  felt  my  future  secure. 

There  was  a  machine  for  cutting  clock-wheels  in  the  shop, 
which,  though  very  valuable,  seemed  to  me  capable  of  being 
much  simplified  and  improved.  The  chief  bonds,  jealous  of  my 
favor  with  the  boss,  laughed  at  my  suggestions  of  improvement 
in  a  machine  which  had  come  all  the  way  from  Connecticut, 
where  "the  foreman  guessed  they  knew  something  obont 
clocks."  There  was  an  old  silver  bull's-eye  watch  hanging  in 
the  shop — too  poor  to  steal — which  had,  however,  excited  my 
cupidity.  I  told  the  master  that,  if  he  would  give  me  that 
watch,  I  would  undertake  to  make  a  new  machine — o  much 
simpler  and  more  eflScient  than  the  old  one.  He  agreed ;  and, 
after  ten  days'  labor,  I  so  simplified  and  improved  the  plan,  that 
my  new  mochine  would  cnt  twice  as  many  wheels  in  a  day,  and 
cut  them  twice  as  well.  This  established  my  reputation  with 
him  and  the  workmen.  The  old  watch  hos  ticked  aU  my  chil- 
dren into  existence,  and  three  of  them  out  of  this  world.  It 
still  hangs  at  the  head  of  my  bed. 

About  this  time,  I  recollect  visiting  the  mnsenm  in  Oincin- 
noti,  and  noticing  particularly  two  things — first,  on  elephant's 
tusk,  broken,  and  held  together  by  iron  hoops ;  and,  secondly, 
a  plaster  cast  of  Houdon's  "  Washington,"  the  first  bust  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  excited  my  curiosity  strangely,  and  I  wondered 
how  it  was  made. 

There  was  a  Oerman  in  Cincinnati  ot  this  time,  who,  I  found 
oat  soon  ofter,  mode  ond  cast  busts.  I  formed  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  taught  me  all  he  knew  obout  it.  I  found  o  sitter  in  the 
littie  daughter  of  Mr.  John  P.  Foote,  who  was  willing  to  come 
to  me  ot  off-hours,  often  early  in  the  morning,  but  more  com- 
monly ofter  the  day's  work  was  over.    Knowing  that  my  job 
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woold  be  a  long  one,  I  was  afraid  to  begin  witih  clay,  which  was 
liable  to  harden  or  freeze,  and  I  made  my  first  bust  in  bees'- 
wax — ^here  it  is — ^and,  so  far  as  the  flesh  and  the  likeness  are 
concerned,  I  don't  believe  I  have  done  any  better  since.  The 
hair  and  the  drapery  I  conid  better.  I  found  I  had  a  correct 
eye,  and  a  hand  which  steadUy  improved  in  its  obedience  to 
my  eye.  I  saw  the  likeness,  and  knew  it  depended  on  the 
features,  and  that,  if  I  conld  copy  the  features  exactly,  the  like- 
ness would  follow  just  as  surely  as  blood  follows  the  knife.  I 
found  early  that  all  the  talk  about  catching  the  expression  was 
mere  twaddle ;  that  the  expression  would  take  care  of  itself,  if 
I  took  care  to  copy  exactly  the  features.  He  that  can  copy  a 
potato  precisely  can  copy  a  fiuse  precisely.  I  found  I  conld  copy 
pretty  accurately,  and  was  encouraged. 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Tr oUope  and  the  French  artist  came 
along;  but  I  think  I  told  you  all  about  that. 

There  was,  however,  a  long  interval  between  these  first  be- 
ginnings in  modelling  and  the  real  commencement  of  my  artist- 
life. 

A  Frenchman  from  New  Orleans  had  opened  a  museum  in 
Oinoinnati,  in  which  he  found  his  fine  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory less  attractive  than  some  other  more  questionable  objects. 
Among  these  were  certain  wax  figures.  He  had,  however,  one 
lot  which  had  been  badly  broken  in  transportation,  and  he  had 
been  advised  to  apply  to  me  to  restore  them.  I  went  to  the 
room,  and  found  Lorenzo  Dow,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Miss 
Temple,  and  Oharlotte  Oorday,  with  sundry  other  people's  im- 
ages, in  a  very  promiscuous  condition — some  with  arms,  and 
some  with  noses,  and  some  without  either.  We  concluded  that 
something  entirely  new,  to  be  made  from  the  old  materials,  was 
easier  than  any  repairs;  and  I  proposed  to  take  Lorenzo  Dow's 
head  home,  and  convert  him  into  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Isl- 
ands. The  Frenchman  was  meanwhile  to  make  his  body — "fit 
body  to  fit  head."  I  took  the  head  home,  and,  thrusting  my 
hand  into  the  hollow,  bulged  out  the  lanky  cheeks,  put  two 
alligator's  tusks  into  the  place  of  the  eye-teeth,  and  soon  fin- 
ished my  part  of  the  work.  A  day  or  two  after,  I  was  horri- 
fied to  see  large  placards  upon  the  city-walls,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  a  great  curiosity,  the  actual  embalmed  body  of  a 
South-Sea  man-eater,  secured  at  immense  expense,  etc.  I  told 
my  employer  that  his  audience  would  certainly  tear  down  his 
museum,  when  they  came  to  find  out  how  badly  they  were 
sold,  and  I  resolved  myself  not  to  go  near  the  place.  But  a 
few  nights  showed  the  public  to  be  very  easily  pleased.  The 
figure  drew  immensely,  and  I  was  soon,  with  my  old  employer's 
ftdl  consent,  installed  as  inventor,  wax-figure  maker,  and  gen- 
eral mechanical  contriver  in  the  museum. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  undertook,  in  company  with  Her- 
view,  was  a  representation  of  the  infernal  regions  after  Dante's 
description.  Behind  a  grating  I  made  certain  dark  grottoes,  full 
of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  with  shadowy  ghosts  and  pitch- 
forked figures,  all  calculated  to  work  on  the  easily-excited  ima- 
ginations of  a  Western  audience,  as  the  West  then  was.  I 
found  it  very  popular  and  attractive;  but  occasionally  some 
countryman  would  suggest  to  his  fellow-spectator  that  a  little 
motion  in  the  figures  would  add  much  to  the  reality  of  the 
show.  After  much  refiection,  I  concluded  to  go  in  among  the 
figures  dressed  like  the  Evil  One,  in  a  dark  robe,  with  a  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones  wrought  upon  it,  and  with  a  lobster's 
claw  for  a  nose.  I  had  bought  and  fixed  up  an  old  electrical 
machine,  and  connected  it  with  a  wire,  so  that,  from  a  wand  in 
my  hand,  I  could  discharge  quite  a  serious  shock  upon  anybody 
venturing  too  near  the  grating.  The  plan  worked  admirably, 
and  excited  great  interest ;  but  I  found  acting  the  part  of  wax- 
figure  two  hours  every  evening  in  the  cold  no  sinecure,  and 
was  put  to  my  wits  to  devise  a  figure  that  conld  be  moved  by 
strings,  and  which  would  fill  my  place.  I  succeeded  so  well, 
that  it  ended  in  my  inventing  a  whole  series  of  automata,  for 
which  the  old  wax-figures  furnished  the  materials,  in  part,  and 
-which  became  so  popular  and  so  rewarding,  that  I  was  kept 


seven  years  at  the  business,  my  employer  promising  me,  from 
time  to  time,  an  interest  in  the  business,  which  he  quite  forgot 
to  fulfil.  When,  at  last,  I  found  out  the  vanity  of  my  expecta- 
tions, I  left  him.  He  knew  I  kept  no  accounts ;  but  he  did  not 
know  that  I  reported  all  the  money  he  gave  me  to  my  wife, 
who  did  keep  our  accounts.  He  tried  to  cheat  me ;  but  I  was 
able  to  baffle  him  through  her  prudence  and  method.  For  I 
had  married  in  this  interval,  and  had  a  wife  and  children  to 
support. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Nicholas  Longwortb,  who,  it  seemed, 
had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  me,  voluntarily  came  to  me,  and 
offered  to  buy  the  museum  out  and  set  me  up  in  it ;  or,  if  I  did 
not  like  that,  he  would  send  me  to  Europe  to  study  the  art  of 
a  sculptor.  I  only  accepted  a  third  offer,  which  was,  to  send 
me  to  Washington  to  try  my  fortunes  with  the  public  men  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  I  left  my  fomily,  and  for  a  whole 
year  and  more  labored  at  the  national  capital.  There  I  made 
the  busts  of  Jadkson,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Calhoun,  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, Woodbury,  Yan  Buren,  and  others.  Jackson  seemed  to 
me,  then,  a  man  of  the  finest  manners,  and  the  most  fascinating 
gentleman  I  had  ever  known.  I  succeeded  in  my  likenesses, 
and  am  not  ashamed  to-day  of  what  I  did  then.  Mr.  Senator 
Preston  interested  his  brother  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  had 
never  seen  me,  so  much  in  my  promise,  that  he  wrote  me  to 
draw  upon  him  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  go  at  once  abroad, 
and  to  draw  annually,  for  several  years  after,  for  as  much  more. 
After  returning  to  Washington  for  three  sessions,  I  accepted 
Mr.  Preston's  noble  offer,  and  came  abroad.  He  is  alive  atilL 
I  have  endeavored  to  requite 'his  kindness  by  sending  bim 
works  of  mine,  equal  in  money  value  to  his  gifts ;  but  I  can 
never  extinguish  my  great  obligations.  I  fear  he  don't  like  me 
now,'nnce  the  war — ^for  I  could  not  suppress  my.  strong  national 
feelings  for  any  man's  friendship— but  I  like  and  honor  Mm ;  I 
would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  show  him  my  inextingoiah- 
able  gratitude. 

Just  before  I  left  Washington  the  first  year,  I  was  very  re- 
luctantly detwned  a  whole  month  to  make  the  bust  of  a  mili- 
tary man  who  was  very  solicitous  to  be  put  in  marble.  I  made 
it;  but  it  was  never  paid  for,  and  payment  was  shabbily 
evaded.  When  Clevinger  the  sculptor  was  here  in  Florence,  I 
told  him  the  story,  and  he  said,  turning  to  the  bust,  "  Snch  a 
fellow  ought  to  lose  his  nose."  "  Why  don't  yon  cut  It  off; 
then?"  I  cried.  Seizing  a  hatchet,  he  asked,  "Are  you  in 
earnest?"  "Certainly,"  I  said;  and  down  came  the  hatchet, 
and  off  went  the  nose.  "Don't  yon  think  his  ears  shonld 
come,  tpo  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Surely,"  I  answered ;  and  two  blows 
brought  off  both  ears.  "  Now  let  us  scalp  him,"  said  the  scnlp- 
tor ;  and  another  blow  took  off  the  top  of  his  head.  And, 
after  a  few  more  strokes,  we  pitched  out  the  wreck  into  the 
yard,  satisfied  with  an  artist's  revenge,  and  rejoiced  that  no 
chances  of  immortality  remained  for  a  person  so  reckless  of  his 
obligations  as  this  military  defaulter. 

THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

THE  completion  of  the  railway  across  the  American  Conti- 
nent, which  will  make  the  present  year  memorable  in  all 
future  time,  has  an  interesting  aspect  as  the  grand  fi-nition  of  a 
century  of  inventive  labor.  The  hundred  years  that  are  croiraed 
by  this  event,  began  with  signal  promise.  The  year  1769,  the 
birth-year  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  Napoleon,  is  marked  in  the 
calendar  of  science  by  unusual  achievements  in  the  infant  branches 
of  experimental  investigation.  Chemistry  had  emerged  from  the 
mystical  stage  of  alchemy,  and  was  planted  upon  its  firm  induc- 
tive basis.  Bergman  had  just  made  the  first  analysis  ever  madft 
of  mineral  waters.  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley,  had  com- 
menced investigations  into  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  air ; 
and,  in  1769,  Scheele  first  discovered  the  existence  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  bones.   The  experiments  of  Bakewell  in  sheep-breed- 
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iDg,  the  first  step  in  the  art  of  improving  stock,  whicli  has  been 
carried  to  snch  perfection  during  the  last  hundred  years,  also 
date  their  sncoess  from  1769.  Bat  the  event  which  will  dis- 
tingnish  that  year  preeminently  as  a  new  starting-point  of  civi- 
lization, was  the  invention  of  the  present  double-acting  steam- 
engine  by  James  Watt,  which  was  patented  in  1769 ;  its  iUns- 
trions  projector  being  then  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Exactly 
a  hundred  years  have  thus  elapsed  f^om  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  great  modem  motor  and  the  completion  of  the 
iron  highway  across  our  continent,  which  is  its  last  and  largest 
conseqaence.  The  present  is,  therefore,  a  fit  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  higher  influences  of  that  invention. 

The  conception  of  great  power  working  vast  effects  is  one 
of  man's  sources  of  mental  enjoyment.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
beholding  it,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  seen,  there  is  pleasure  in 
imagining  it.  Hence,  the  poetic  creations  of  gods,  ^ants,  and 
magicians  who  can  do  prodi^ons  things.  The  ancients  gave 
play  to  this  feeling  by  the  invention  of  a  fanciful  Ilercules,  to 
whom  they   ascribed   won- 


derful imaginative 
Watt,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
vented a  Hercules  in  the 
world  of  the  actual,  with 
limbs  of  iron  and  a  soul  of 
fire,  who  would  perform  the 
most  stupendous  labors  with- 
out weariness  and  as  long  as 
metal  lasts.  The  mythical 
Uercules  ended  his  twelve 
exploits,  and  left  no  sons  to 
emulate  them ;  the  Titan  of 
Watt  has  filled  the  world 
with  his  progeny  of  swar- 
thy giants,  which  are  ever 
augmenting  the  renown  of 
their  race.  When  the  earthly 
labors  of  the  elder  Hercules 
were  closed,  he  went  into 
retirement  among  the  con- 
stellations; our  modem  he- 
roes, earth-bom  and  dingy 
though  they  be,  have  also 
their  heavenly  dignities;  they 
borrow  their  life  from  celes- 
tial sources.  Steam-en^es 
derive  all  their  energy  from 
the  central  star  of  oar  planet- 
ary group ;  they  are  but  ex- 
tensions of  the  enginery  of 
the  solar  system. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  before  man  had  gained  con- 
trol of  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  was  yet  fighting  for  the  bare 
liberty  to  study  them.  Lord  Bacon  thns  estimated  the  import  of 
inventions  in  the  world's  affairs:  "  The  introduetion  of  new  in- 
tentiont  seemeth  to  he  the  very  chUfofall  human  aetioiu.  The 
henefite  ofnem  intentions  may  extend  to  all  manhind  univergal- 
ly,  Tmt  the  good  of  political  achievements  can  respect  Imt  some 
particular  cantons  of  men;  these  latter  do  not  endure  above  a 
few  ages,  the  former  forever.  Inventions  make  all  men  happy 
without  either  injury  or  damage  to  any  one  single  person.  Fur- 
thermore, new  inventions  are,  a»  it  were,  new  erections  and  imi- 
tation* of  God^s  own  leoris," 

There  are  many  who  do  not  share  this  reverent  feeling  of 
Bacon,  and  who  look  upon  the  steam-en^pne  as  the  most  potent 
agency  yet  devised  for  sinking  society  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
slough  of  materialism  and  matter-worship.  But  this  is  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  case.  The  steam-engine  is  one  in  ori^n  and 
destiny ;  it  was  bom  of  mind,  and  it  is  to  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  society  that  it  gives  its  final  and  highest  ser- 
vices.   Let  us  glance  at  a  few  aspects  of  this  truth. 


JUDM  Win. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  education :  that  which  people  get 
outside  of  their  vocations,  and  that  which  they  get  through 
them.  The  first  has  been  long  recognized ;  the  second  is  but 
just  beginning  to  be  considered.  General  mental  cultivation 
depends  upon  relief  from  the  burdens  of  oppressive  labor,  and 
in  past  times  has  been  confined  to  the  classes  exempted  from  it. 
The  higher  education  depends  upon  that  concentrated  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  a  few  hands  which  permits  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  universities ;  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  depends  upon  that  diffused  accumulation  of  wealth 
which  confers  something  of  independence  and  allows  a  littie 
leisure  for  study.  The  life  of  man  is  a  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments of  Nature.  At  first  it  is  a  fight  for  life ;  at  length  it  be- 
comes a  conflict  for  the  opportunities  of  improvement.  Or- 
dained to  subdue  the  earth,  and  in  subduing  it  to  imfold  and  per- 
fect himself,  every  thing  depended  upon  the  resources  of  power 
which  he  could  bring  to  the  task.  His  first  conquests  were  the 
beasts,  the  waters,  and  tlie  winds,  and  with  these  he  began  the 

work  of  civilization.  But 
the  steam-engine,  by  utilizing 
the  vast  and  before  unused 
reservoirs  of  power  laid  away 
in  the  coal-vaults  of  the  plan- 
et, millions  of  years  ago,  has 
taken  hold  of  the  solid  work 
of  the  world,  and  carried  it 
farther  in  a  century  than  all 
the  other  instrumentalities 
had  been  able  to  do  in  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  was  a 
new  capacity  for  action,  more 
adaptable,  universal,  and  per- 
fect, than  any  other ;  and  in 
multiplying  the  powers  of 
human  accomplishment,  it 
raised  man  upward  into  the 
liberties  of  his  higher  nature. 
Toward  this  emancipation  of 
man  fi'om  the  drudgeries  of 
excessive  toil,  and  that  crea- 
tion of  surplus  wealth,  which 
is  indispensable  to  educa- 
tional opportunity,  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  contributed  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine.  Various 
influences  have,  of  course, 
been  at  work  in  the  direction 
of  human  improvement,  but 
the  steam-engine,  by  lightening  and  abridging  the  tasks  of 
industry,  by  multiplying  wealth,  and  diflusing  the  facilities  of 
knowlei^e,  has  supplied  the  first  great  condition  of  our  modem 
mental  progress. 

If  we  now  turn  to  that  phase  of  general  education  tipon 
which  the  present  age  is  entering — the  education  which  the 
laboring  classes  are  destined  to  acquire  in  connection  with,  and 
by  means  of,  their  practical  occupations — the  bearings  of  the 
steam-engine  upon  it  are  still  more  direct  and  determining.  At 
the  time  of  its  invention,  mechanical  skill  was  at  a  very  low 
standard.  The  first  en^neer  in  England,  John  Smeaton,  told 
Mr.  Watt  he  did  not  believe  his  invention  practicable,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  machinery  work  perfect  enough 
for  his  purpose.  In  a  letter  to  Boulton,  Watt  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  one  of  the  first  engines  erected  at  Cornwall,  and  of 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  it  was  regarded.  "At  present," 
he  says,  "  the  velocity,  violence,  magnitude,  and  horrible  noise 
of  the  engine  give  unusual  satisfaction  to  all  beholders,  believers 
or  not.  I  have  once  or  twice  trimmed  the  engine  to  end  its 
stroke  gentiy  and  make  less  noise ;  but  Mr. cannot  sleep 
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tmless  it  is  quite  flirions,  and  80  I  have  left  it  to  the  engine-man. 
And,  by-the-by,  the  noise  seems  to  convey  great  ideas  of  the 
power  to  the  ignorant,  who  seem  to  be  no  more  taken  with 
modest  merit  in  aa  engine  than  in  a  man." 

The  monntacture  of  steam-engines  at  once  became  a  means 
of  raising  the  grade  of  mechanical  workmanship.  Its  anccess 
demanded  a  perfection  of  skill  which  introduced  new  notions 
and  compelled  new  attainments  of  indnstrial  ezecntion.  Me- 
chanical labor  rose  in  the  direction  of  inteUigence,  and  the 
higher  possibilities  thns  reached  were  carried  into  all  depart- 
ments of  constrnction.  The  advance  of  inquiry  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  Nature  depended  npon  the  i)erfection  of  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation,  and  these  were  again  dependent  upon 
the  standard  of  skill  among  practical  mechanics.  Thus,  the 
steam-engine  not  only  gave  an  enormons  impulse  to  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  raised  the  quality  of  mechanical  perform- 
ance, but  in  doing  these  things  it  brought  out,  as  never  before, 
the  question  of  the  mental  preparation  and  training  of  the 
workmen  themselves.  As  work  became  more  varied  and  diffi- 
cult, demanding  increasing  thought  and  skill,  the  laborers  them- 
selves fell  into  a  scale  of  values,  and  the  hinderances  of  ignorance 
were  more  and  more  clearly  disclosed.  Nations  are  made  up 
of  individuals,  and  the  character  of  nations  results  from  the 
qualities  of  their  unite.  It  thus  comes  about  that  the  competi- 
tion of  different  coimtries  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  products 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  has  in  an  eminent  degree  its  de- 
termining element  in  the  mental  qualities  of  the  laboring-classes. 
Hence,  out  of  this  vast  development  of  manufacturing  industry, 
which  is  mainly  due  to  tiie  introduction  of  the  stmn-engine, 
and  to  the  resulting  conflict  and  competition  of  national  inter- 
ests, has  sprung  the  system  of  technical  and  scientiiEe  educatioD 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  own  age,  and  which  is  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  chaotic  system  of  inatmetion  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  past.  England,  fcr  tuxai^t^  is 
being  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  she  most  free  herself 
from  the  incubus  of  traditional  culture,  which  ha»  \»i^  its 
ascendency  through  the  combined  influence  of  her  hierarrfky 
and  her  oligarchy — must  educate  her  people  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  ways  and  laws  and  activities  of  Nature,  or  her 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  "While  for 
fifty  years  the  enlightened  men  of  that  country  have  denounced 
the  classical  despotism  of  her  Universities,  and  the  baneful  in- 
fluence they  have  exerted  in  preventing  the  rise  of  a  rational 
system  of  instruction  among  the  common  people,  Watt's 
steam-engine,  the  great  democratic  educator,  is  beginning  to 
teach  the  lesson  in  a  way  that  will  be  heeded. 

Our  estimates  of  the  values  and  influence  of  human  actions 
and  our  scales  of  greatness  are  thus  undergoing  revision. 
While  kings  have  played  at  the  game  of  government,  and 
politiciims  have  been  making  their  transient  ripples  " among 
particular  cantons  of  men,"  a  self-taught  mechanic  is  bringing 
the  nations  to  judgment  and  developing  the  programme  of  the 
world's  advancing  civilization. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  influence  of  this 
great  invention,  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  locomo- 
tion, of  which  the  Pacific  Railway  is  now  the  greatest  exem- 
plification, the  mental,  moral,  and  social  results  are  still  con- 
spicuous. It  is  not  that  railway  construction  has  created  a  host 
of  new  industries  and  given  occupation  to  millions  of  men ;  it  is 
not  that  more  capital  is  invested  in  them  than  this  whole  conti- 
nent would  perhaps  have  sold  for  at  the  time  the  steam-engine 
was  invented ;  it  is  not  that  the  productions  of  diflferent  localities 
are  equalized  by  the  facilities  of  interchange,  and  numberless 
articles  of  comfort  and  nse  cheapened  to  consumers ;  it  is  not 
that  new  regions  are  opened  to  inflowing  populations  and  social 
pressures  elsewhere  relieved;  nor  is  it  that  cheap  literature  is 
widely  disseminated  and  cheap  postage  makes  correspondence 
universal,  but  it  is  that  all  these  influences  are  bringing  about 
a  new  social  order  and  affecting  every  member  of  society  in  his 
actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings.    Whatever  multiplies  and  diver- 


sifies human  experience  enlarges  thought  atid  develops  character, 
and  nothing  conduces  more  to  this  end  than  travel.  The  loco- 
motive liberates  man  from  the  monotonous  narrowness  of  his 
locality,  and  makes  all  climates  and  countries  accessible  to  him. 
Every  one  may  now  travel,  and  travel  enriches  the  mind  with 
new  ideas,  furnishes  the  material  of  agreeable  recoUectimis, 
dispels  narrow  prejudices,  widens  the  sympathies,  liberalizes 
opinion,  and  brings  the  individual  into  kindlier  and  more  intel- 
ligent relation  with  his  fellow -beings.  The  locmnotive  is  this 
turning  the  earth  into  a  school,  and  making  the  very  globe  upon 
which  we  live,  with  all  its  peoples,  products,  and  curiositJes,  one 
great  object-lesson.  However  numerous  the  causes  which  con- 
spire to  produce  these  effects,  none  can  compare  in  efficiencT 
with  that  increased  facility  of  human  intercourse  which  is  oie 
of  the  great  results  of  the  invention  of  James  Watt. 


ROME. 

"  Bonn,  Boma,  Boms  I 
Non  k  pill  come  eis  prima." 

STILL  the  city  stands : 
Fallen  away 
From  its  old  renown, — 
The  wonder  and  the  terror  of  the  Lands  ! 
Temple  and  tower  gone  down — 
Nothing  left  to  fan 
But  weeds  upon  the  wall ; 
All  decay — 
Utterly  desolate  t 
Haunted  by  the  ghost  of  its  dead  state, 
Memory  of  its  men  who  ruled  like  gods, 
Xemory  of  the  gods  who  ruled  its  men, 
Dkcamiug  in  despair  of  what  was  then, — 
JlMMms,  augurs,  lictors  with  their  rods, — 
Legions  on  their  marches 
Through  triumphal  arches, — 

CiBsar  in  his  car 
With  the  spoils  of  war, — 
Trooi  Carthage,  from  Egypt,  from  all  the  realms  afar, 
And,  drooping  in  his  tram. 

Proud  kings  overthrown. 
Their  sceptres  now  his  own. 
And  palest  queens  discrowned,  superb  in  thdr  disdMn 
Of  Cesar  marching  home 
Yictorions  to  Borne  I 
Who  on  her  Seven  Hills 
Sits,  Mistress  of  the  World 

Which  she  with  carnage  fills ; 
Hated  of  men,  but  to  the  gods  austere 

Dear, 
For  does  not  mightiest  Jove  protect,  defend  ? 

And  his  eagle  send 
To  perch  upon  her  standards  1    Look  above. 
There  where  his  million  altar-smokes  are  curled— 
The  GapitoHsD  Jove ! 
And  Hars — Mars, 
He  of  the  shield  and  spear, — 
The  stem,  the  cmel,  the  Invincible, 

Whose  only  thought  is  loll  I 
How  dear 
To  him  and  his  tlus  Rome  of  never-ending  wars  I 
— Hidden  in  the  secret  shrine, 
(Stately  Juno,  come  not  here^ 
Chaste  Diana,  disappear — 
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These  are  none  of  thine !) 
Where  they  wreathe  the  roees, 

Where  they  pour  the  wine, — 
Who  on  that  conch  reposes, 

With  arms  that  twine  and  twine  ? 
— ^Venns  Aphrodite, 

Goddess  of  the  Sea, — 
She  is  the  most  mighty. 

And  the  sweetest,  she ! 
Venus  t  Venus  I  Venus ! 
Thou  alone  of  all  the  Powers 

Dost  from  sorrow  screen  us. 
Thy  power  alone  in  all  the  honrs 
Lets  nothing  come  between  us, 
Who  adore  thee,  Venus ! — 
Nothing  part 
Heart  from  heart 
In  thy  bliss  of  blisses — 
But  our  delaying  kisses  t 
— Horror ! — Who  are  These  ? 
Shapes,  or  Shadows  rather. 
Which  like  the  Night  do  gather— 
From  where  ?  for  what  ?    To  seize ! 
— Who  f  what  1  what  gods  are  These  ? 
The  Fates  I    The  Fates ! 
— ^The  Hun  is  at  the  gates  ! 

Still  the  City  stands  ! 

Fallen  away 
From  its  old  renown — 
The  wonder  and  the  terror  of  the  Lands  I 
Temple  and  tower  gone  down — 
Nothing  left  to  fall 
But  weeds  upon  the  wall ; 
All  decay — 
Utterly  desolate  I 

B.  H.  Stoddard. 

AMONG  THE  ALLIGATORS. 


ONE  day  last  spring,  daring  an  excursion  up  the  St  John's 
River,  Florida,  in  a  small  sail-boat,  I  entered,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  the  moath  of  one  of  the  nameroos  creeks  which 
empty  their  waters  into  that  magnificent  stream.  I  had  ob- 
»er-ved,  on  the  point  of  land  lying  between  the  river  and  the 
cre«k,  which  nm  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  to  each 
otlmer,  a  fine,  open,  and  somewhat  elevated  spot,  which  seemed 
to  'Offer  me  a  desirable  camping-groond  for  the  night,  and  my 
principal  object  in  entering  the  creek  was  to  catch  a  tront  for 
my  sapper. 

Bimning  in  close  to  the  shore,  which  was  here  bordered 
with  pond-lilies,  Pittia  (P.  tpathuliita,  a  singular  aqnatio  plant 
peonliar  to  these  waters),  and  tall  grass,  I  soon  caught,  with  a 
smaU  hook  and  line  provided  for  the  purpose,  several  little  yel- 
low perch  to  serve  as  bait  for  the  tront.  Attaching  one  of 
these  to  my  large  tront-hook,  I  threw  it  oat  into  the  stream.  I 
did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Soon  the  fioat  attached  to  my  line 
went  ander  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  sharp  peroassion, 
and  a  jerk  with  the  pole  showed  that  I  had  hooked  a  large  fish. 
Haoling  in  the  line  caatioosly — I  dared  not  make  use  of  the  pole, 
which  the  weight  of  the  trout  woald  have  broken — I  sacceeded 
in  bringing  into  my  boat  one  of  the  largest  specimens  of  this  fish 
that  I  had  ever  seen,  weighing,  probably,  not  lees  than  sixteen 
ponnds. 

The  tront  of  the  riven  and  oreeka  of  Florida  ia  qnite  unlike 


the  brook-trout  of  Northern  streams.  It  is  of  a  lead-color,  in- 
clining to  blue,  with  fins  and  t^  of  a  light  reddish  purple.  It 
has  a  remarkably  lai^e  head,  the  body  tapering  therefrom  to 
the  tail,  and  is  exceedingly  ravenqus,  nothing  that  it  can  lay 
hold  upon  seeming  to  come  amiss;  but  it  prefers  the  smaller 
fish,  which  live  in  perpetual  terror  in  its  presence.  Birds, 
frogs,  Uzards,  and  even  snakes,  are  frequently  found  in  its  stom- 
ach. 

Desiring  no  more  fish,  and  having  still  a  little  time  on  my 
hands,  I  decided  to  proceed  farther  up  the  creek,  the  pictur- 
esque shores  of  which  strongly  attracted  me.  The  breeze  was 
light,  and  I  sailed  slowly,  eqjoying  the  prospect  spread  out  be- 
fore me.  The  mockog-biird's  inimitable  song  came  to  my  ear 
from  the  wild-orange  grove,  the  cooing  of  the  turtle  from  the 
pine  openings,  and  the  great  black  woodpecker's  loud  drumming 
from  the  swamp ;  and  the  airs  wafted  from  either  shore  were 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  grand  magnolia,  now  in  fall 
bloom. 

The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  description.  Before  me 
lay  the  stiU  waters  of  the  creek,  half  in  sunshine  and  half 
in  shade ;  on  either  hand  its  densely-wooded  shores ;  behind 
me  the  broad  expanse  of  the  noble  St.  John's  Siver,  here 
three  miles  wide;  and  overhead  the  glorious,  deep-blue  skies 
of  the  South.  Several  tall  cranes  wading  and  fishing  in  the 
shallows  near  the  shore;  a  ptdr  of  bright-plamaged  sum- 
mer ducks  floating  in  and  out  among  the  reeds;  a  swift- 
winged  osprey  poising  himself  watchfully  over  the  stream; 
and  a  flock  of  snowy  curlews  rising,  falling,  and  wheeling  far 
up  in  the  bright  sunshine — helped  to  make  up  a  picture  sug- 
gestive of  some  enchanted  island  in  far-off  tropical  seas. 

On  my  left,  the  shore,  though  but  little  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  was  dry  and  sandy,  and  had  a  growth 
of  evergreen  oaks  and  magnolias,  with  some  deciduous  trees 
of  lighter  and  more  delicate  foliage  interspersed.  Some  of  the 
magnolias  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
formed  almost  perfect  cones  of  glossy  dark-g^reen  foliage,  studded 
with  great,  white,  polypetalous  blossoms.  These  blossoms  are 
so  large,  and  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  dark  leaves  which 
form  their  background,  that  they  can  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  a  mUe. 

The  other  shore  was  swampy,  and  displayed  a  gigantic 
growth  of  cypress,  maple,  sweet  g^um,  ash,  and  oak,  with 
thickets  of  myrtle,  green  briers,  and  entangling  vines.  From 
every  limb  depended  streamers  and  festoons  of  gray  moss,  in 
some  cases  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  bignonia 
wreathed  the  gnarled  limbs  of  the  oak  with  its  masses  of  gor- 
geous bloom ;  and  the  brilliant  blazing  star,  the  golden  hibis- 
cus, the  scarlet  cardinal-flower,  the  crimson-eyed  convolvulus, 
and  a  thousand  other  blossoms,  to  me  nameless,  adorned  the 
banks  and  gave  a  tropical  richness  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene.  As  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  it  seems  only  half  real ; 
and  yet  Florida  abounds  in  such  scenes. 

Alligators  are  abundant  in  all  the  waters  of  Florida,  and  one 
gets  so  aooustomed  to  them  that  they  attract  little  more  atten- 
tion than  so  many  lizards  or  frogs;  but  as  I  sailed  up  this 
stream  I  found  them  more  and  more  numerous  as  I  advanced, 
till  at  last  I  looked  around  in  absolute  astonishment  at  their 
number.  Some  lay  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  eastern  shore,  others 
protruded  their  hideous  jaws  among  the  water-lilies  which 
Inhered  it,  whUe  hundreds  were  swimming  about  in  the  deep 
water  above,  below,  and  on  either  side  of  my  little  boat.  I 
had  never  seen  su  many  before,  at  one  time,  and  I  recalled  the 
account  published  by  William  Bartramin  his  "Travels  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,"  which  I  had  hitherto  consid- 
ered somewhat  fabulous.  He  states  that  on  one  occasion,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  St  John's  River,  "the  alligators 
were  in  such  incredible  numbers,  and  so  close  together,  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  walk  across  the  river,  there  half 
a  mile  wide,  on  their  heads,  had  the  animals  been  harm- 
lees."    He  speaks  also  of  being  several  times  attacked  by  them, 
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both  on  the  river  and  at  his  encampments  on  the  shore.  This 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  alligators  had,  since  that  time,  contracted  a  whole- 
some fear  of  man  ;  for  I  had  generally  found  them  apparently 
more  than  willing  to  give  my  little  vessel  a  wide  berth.  I 
now,  however,  began  to  look  npon  the  legions  of  monsters  by 
which  I  was  snrronnded  with  a  little  apprehension.  Some 
of  them  were  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  conld 
have  lifted  me  and  my  skiff  together  out  of  the  water  in  their 
powerful  jaws.  I  was  about  to  tack,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tracing my  course  toward  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  when  a 
singular  appearance  on  the  western  shore  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. This  shore,  hitherto,  as  I  have  observed,  dry  or  ham- 
mock-land, here  became  somewhat  wet  or  marshy,  and  I  had 
now  arrived  nearly  opposite  a  little  cove,  on  the  borders  of 
which  I  discovered  an  alligator  nursery  or  breeding-place. 
Arranged  in  an  irregolar  semicircle  around  the  cove,  and 
abont  fifty  feet  from  the  brink  of  the  water,  were  a  large 
number  of  cone-like  hillocks  of  mud.  These  I  knew  to  be 
the  nests  of  the  alligators,  having  seen  their  structures  be- 
fore, though  not  in  such  numbers.  They  were  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height.  These  nests  are  constructed,  as  shown  by  an  exam- 
ination of  similar  ones,  in  this  way :  First,  the  female  alliga- 
tor lays  a  floor  of  mud-mortar,  mixed  with  coarse  marsh-grass 
and  other  herbage.  She  next  deposits  on  this  a  layer  of  eggs, 
which  she  then  covers  with  a  layer  of  mud  and  grass  about 
six  inches  in  thickness,  npon  which  is  placed  another  layer  of 
eggs,  and  so  on,  nearly  to  the  top.  Each  female  lays  from  fifty 
to  sixty  eggs,  abont  the  size  of  those  of  the  goose,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  vegetable  substances  made  use  of  in  the 
construction  of  the  nests.  She  stations  herself  near  the  place 
to  watch  the  nest,  and  protect  the  eggs  against  the  vul- 
tnres,  which  are  accustomed  to  commit  depredations  npon 
them  whenever  opportunity  offers.  When  hatched,  the  young 
alligators  are  itora.  five  to  six  inches  in  length.  The  mother 
leads  them  at  once  to  the  water,  where  she  does  her  best  to 
defend  them  agcunst  their  unnatural  progenitors,  who  destroy 
as  many  as  they  can  lay  hold  npon.  Many  escape  the  jaws  of 
the  male  alligators,  only  to  fall  into  those  of  the  numerous  rav- 
enous fishes  which  abound  in  those  waters;  so  that  probably 
less  than  one-fourth  of  those  that  are  hatched  live  to  reach 
their  full  growth.  Some  of  the  old  ones  are  of  enormons  rize 
and  strength.  Bartram  mentions  having  seen  them  twenty  feet 
in  length,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  quite  so  large.  The  head 
of  a  ftill-grown  one  is  abont  three  feet  long,  and  the  mouth 
opens  nearly  the  same  length.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with 
plates  or  squamee,  impenetrable,  at  a  hundred  yards  distance, 
to  a  rifle-ball,  except  under  or  just  behind  the  forelegs,  and  on 
the  head. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  hatching-season,  for  I  observed  many 
egg-shells  scattered  about  on  the  black,  oozy  ground,  and  num- 
erous young  aUigators,  under  convoy  of  their  mothers,  swim- 
ming alopg  near  the  shore. 

The  Dreeze  had  gradually  died  away,  and  I  was  now  floating 
slowly  down  the  stream  with  the  ebbing  tide.  Being  intently 
engaged  in  observing  the  alligators'  encampment  on  shore,  I 
had  not  noted  the  movements  of  the  animals  themselves  in  the 
water,  till,  happening  to  turn  my  head,  I  saw  two  very  large 
ones  approaching  from  the  eastern  shore,  in  different  directions, 
apparently  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  me.  The  nearest  was 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  my  skiff.  I  saw  at  once  that,  if  an  at- 
tack were  intended,  it  was  now  too  late  to  attempt  an  escape  by 
resorting  to  my  oars ;  so  I  snatched  my  rifle  and  fired  at  once, 
aiming  at  his  eye.  Fortunately,  I  was  cool  enough  to  make  a 
good  shot.  With  a  terrible  splash,  the  monster  plunged  be- 
neath the  surface  and  disappeared. 

My  second  assailant  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  sharp  crack 
of  my  rifle,  and  then  advanced  with  increased  rapidity,  as  if  to 


take  advantage  of  my  unprepared  condition.  My  rifle  was  one 
of  Howard's  breech-loaders,  and  could  have  been  quickly 
charged,  but,  having  had  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from 
enemies  of  any  sort,  my  ammunition  was  not  at  hand.  I  per- 
ceived my  peril  in  an  instant..  Seizing  a  boat-hook,  I  pre- 
pared to  defend  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  animal's  hostile  intentions,  contrary  as  its  condnct 
was  to  my  previous  experience  of  alUgator  policy.  Had  my 
presence  of  mind  deserted  me  for  a  moment,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  lost.  As  soon  as  the  animal  came  within  reach,  I 
struck  him  upon  the  head  with  the  armed  end  of  the  boat-hook, 
putting  all  the  strength  of  my  arms  into  the  blow.  The  stroke 
evidently  astonished  if  it  did  not  hurt  him,  for  h6  drew  back 
for  an  instant  and  then  plunged  beneath  the  snr&ce  of  the 
water,  passing  directly  under  the  boat,  and  nearly  upsetting  it 
He  quickly  reappeared  on  the  other  side,  with  his  monstrou 
jaws  extended.  I  wdted  tiU  he  was  dose  npon  me,  when, 
making  a  sudden  thrust,  I  plunged  the  boat-hook  down  his 
throat.  The  pole  was  at  once  wrenched  from  my  hands,  but 
the  alligator,  being  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  new  mode  of 
defence,  and  not  being  able  readily  to  disgorge  the  implement, 
was  put  temporarily  hors  du  eoinhat ;  so,  taking  up  my  oars,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  as  rapidly  as 
possible  toward  the  month  of  the  creek.  This  was  hardly  the 
movement  of  a  victor,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  had  at  least  made  a  good  fight  against  fearfol  odds. 

Several  other  alligators  passed  quite  near  me  during  my 
passage  down  the  stream,  but  I  was  not  again  attacked.  Get- 
ting my  ammunition  from  the  box  in  which  I  had  deposited  it,  I 
revenged  myself  by  firing  upon  all  who  came  sufficiently  near, 
but  only  occasionally  with  effect. 

I  ate  my  supper  of  trout  with  a  good  appetite,  made  my  bed 
of  grass  under  a  tlump  of  wild  orange-trees,  and  dept  soundly 
in  spite  of  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  the  barking  of  the  young 
alligators,  and  the  terrible  roaring  of  the  old  ones,  with  whidi 
I  was  too  finmiliar  to  be  much  disturbed ;  but  the  cheerftd  call 
of  the  wild  turkey-cocks  who  had  roosted  in  the  neighboring 
trees,  as  they  saluted  each  other  at  daybreak  the  next  monung, 
was  a  much  pleasanter  sound  to  hear. 


TABLE-TALK. 


MR.  DARLEY'S  illustrations  of  the  seasons,  which  form  the  cartoOD 
for  this  number  of  the  JoCBKja,  tell  their  own  story  sofficieatlf 
well.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  depict  the  life  of  man  in  coire 
spondence  with  the  unfolding  of  the  seasons,  first,  for  Spring  we  hare 
girlhood  and  boyhood,  the  plough  in  the  unsown  fbrrow,  and  all  Na- 
ture just  awakening  to  life  and  love  under  soft  airs  from  the  south ; 
then  Summer  shows  us  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  fuU-blown 
rose,  and  the  harvest  of  the  early,  grain ;  next,  Autumn  dq>ict8  ma- 
ture and  perfect  woman,  with  the  gathering  of  tiie  hop-harvest ;  ihra 
cornea  Winter,  bracing  and  crisp,  with  life  yet  strong  and  hale,  the 
aged  brows,  however,  sprinkled  with  venerable  snows.  Mr.  Darky 
has  adopted  the  costume  of  an  earlier  period  for  his  characters,  is 
better  suited  for  picturesque  effect  than  the  rigid  lines  of  modem 
dress.  The  experienced  critic  will  observe  that  the  engraving  of  tUs 
series  is  no  less  excellent  than  the  designs  are  felicitous,  and  will  give 
Ur.  Bogert  the  praise  he  deserves. 

M.  Sardott's  drama  of  "  Fatrie,"  which  has  been  the  talk  so 

long  in  dramatic  and  literary  circles,  has  been  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  in  this  city.  As  an  historical  pageant,  the  play,  as  (ho- 
duced  here,  is  supremely  fine-;  but  it  is  not  altogether  so  wdl  acted  as 
it  should  be,  and  its  success,  while  we  write,  is  somewhat  problonaticaL 
The  Bcoie  of  this  play  is  in  Brussels  daring  the  subjection  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Spanish  rule  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  story 
turns  npon  an  attempted  revolt  of  the  Flemish,  which  is  thwarted  by 
the  revelations  of  a  woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  has  for  her  lover  another.  To  save  her  lover,  and  be  rerenged 
upon  her  husband,  she  hurries  to  the  duke  to  expose  the  plot,  bnt 
the  wily  Spaniard  extracts  more  fh>m  her  than  she  intended  to  rereal ; 
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obtains  the  names  of  all  the  leaders,  crashes  their  plot,  and  brings 
them  to  the  scaffold.  The  woman  forces  from  the  duke  the  pardon  of 
her  lover,  who,  afterward  discovering  in  his  mistress  the  traitress  who 
had  ruuied  the  patriotic  cause,  stabs  her  to  the  heart  The  play  is 
iiiU  of  horrors ;  but  it  is  admirably  constructed,  is  full  of  telling  situa- 
tions, and  has  sereral  scenes  which,  in  the  hands  of  great  actors, 
would  be  of  immense  effect  Its  pictorial  accessories  bare  all  been 
copied  from  those  of  the  Parisian  theatre,  and  are  not  only  really  splen- 
did, but  afford  perfect  historical  pictures  of  the  time. 

The  word  cartoon,  which  we  use  to  designate  the  large  wood 

engrarings  that  at  intervals  accompany  the  Jovbkai,  has  prompted  a 
correspondent  to  invite  us  to  a  consultation  of  the  dictionaries  as  to 
ttie  meaning  of  this  word.  As  in  the  case  of  the  word  Atcmanttanan, 
in  r^rd  to  which  we  made  a  few  remarks  last  week,  the  dictionaries 
ful  to  record  the  larger  and  more  liberal  interpretation  now  by  com- 
mon consent  given  to  "  cartoon."  Primarily,  it  is  from  the  Latin  eharta, 
paper ;- next,  we  have  it  in  Italian,  eartonne,  pasteboard ;  then  we  find 
it  employed  in  painting,  as  a  term  for  designs  made  on  strong  or 
thick  paper,  and  intended  as  models  for  fresco-painting.  They  were 
at  first  only  rough  outlines  of  figures,  which  were  cut  out  and  attached 
to  the  wall,  in  order  to  trace  the  design  upon  the  fresh  plaster;  but 
after  a  time  they  became  more  finished  in  character,  until  we  find  them 
attaining  in  some  instances  a  very  high  art-value.  The  famous  car- 
toons of  Baphael,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  England,  and  which  were 
made  for  designs  in  tapestry,  are  described  as  "  not  excelled  in  beauty 
and  completeness  by  any  paintings  in  existence."  Recently  the  word 
has  been  largely  employed  in  England  to  designate  engravings  printed 
in  journals  separately  from  the  text  The  engravings  in  the  JUuttraled 
iVnra,  printed  in  with  the  text,  have  not  received  this  title ;  but  in 
Punch  the  large  picture  pven  each  week,  which,  although  printed  on 
the  same  sheet,  is  apart  from  the  text,  is  now  very  generally  designated 
as  a  cartoon.  In  Mhoa/rom  the  Clvbt,  and  other  papers  of  the  class, 
the  term  in  question  is  always  used  to  describe  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. It  has  not,  as  yet,  been  applied  to  steel  engravings,  the 
early  significance  of  the  term  so  far  retaining  as  to  exclude  its  appli- 
cation from  pictures  elaborate  and  delicate  in  character,  like  those  en- 
graved on  metal  The  convenience  of  the  term  must  be  conceded, 
there  being  no  satisfactory  equivalent  in  the  language. 

The  leading  periodical  of  France  is  the  Jievtu  dtt  Deuz  Man- 

da,  which  commands  the  best  literary  talent  of  Paris.  Not  long  since  it 
made  the  following  extraordinary  concession  to  Protestantism : ."  Much 
may  be  said  of  Protestant  diversities  and  sects,  but  one  fact  remains  cer- 
tain ;  it  is,  that  nations  where  the  Bible  circulates  and  is  read  have  pre- 
served a  strong,  deep,  and  enduring  religious  faith,  while,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  not  known,  one  is  obliged  to  deplore  a  moral  superfi- 
ciality and  want  of  principles,  for  which  a  splendid  uniformity  of  rites 
cannot  compensate.  Let  the  learned  theologians  discuss  certain 
passages,  or  the  authenticity  of  such  and  such  texta ;  what  are  such 
matters  compared  to  the  healthful  and  pure  atmosphere  which  the 
Bible  spreads  wherever  it  is  read,  whether  in  low  or  elevated  class- 
es?" 

Some  people  have  singular  ideas  of  perfect  happiness.    An 

industrious  Scotchman  who  resided  near  New  York  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  who  had  accumulated  a  very  handsome  property,  recently 
sent  to  the  "  aidd  conntrie  "  for  his  father,  with  the  view  that  he  should 
share  his  prosperity,  and  slip  away  from  his  lease  of  life  as  smoothly 
as  possible.  One  day  a  friend  of  the  family  paid  a  visit  to  the  elegant 
mansion  on  the  Hudson,  where  the  old  gentieman  was  living  with  his 
son,  and  took  occasion  to  compliment  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on 
its  surpassing  loveliness  and  cosy  comfort  The  owner,  full  of  love  for 
his  beautifal  home,  said  he  looked  upon  it  and  its  surroundings  as  "a 
perfect  heaven  on  earth." — "  Heaven  on  earth  t "  growled  the  vener- 
able Scot — "  heaven  on  earth,  and  no'  a  thimblefU'  o'  whuakey  in  the 
haill  boose ! " 

Mr.  Gaston  Fay's  idea  of  "Not  a  Girl  of  the  Period,"  which 

ornaments  our  first  page,  is  a  timely  contribution  to  a  subject  that 
now,  more  than  almost  any  other,  occupies  the  public  mind.  We  all 
know  the  domestic  young  lady  who  is  not  a  "  girl  of  the  period,"  and, 
thank  Fortune,  she  is  far  more  abundant  than  certain  censorious  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  Even  the  Saturday  Eeviea,  which  ori^nated 
the  clever  satires  on  the  girls  of  the  period,  in  a  recent  number  prints 
an  article  on  "  Dovecots,"  in  which  we  find  an  honorable  testimonial 


to  the  class  Mr.  Fay  has  depicted.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  the 
girl  of  the  period,"  says  the  Reiiew,  "  we  come,  every  now  and  then, 
upon  a  group  of  good  girls  of  the  real  old  English  type,  the  faithful 
few  growing  up  silently  among  us,  but  none  the  less  valuable  because 
they  are  silent  and  make  no  public  display — doves  who  are  content 
with  life  as  they  have  it  in  the  dovecot,  and  have  no  desire  to  be 
either  eagles  dwelling  on  romantic  heights,  or  peacocks  displaying  their 
pride  in  sunny  courts.  We  find  these  faithful  few  in  town  and  coun- 
try alike;  but  they  are  rifest  in  the  country,  where  there  is  less  temp- 
tation to  go  wrong  than  there  is  in  the  large  towns,  and  where  life  is 
more  simple,  and  the  moral  tone  undeniably  higher.  The  leading 
feature  of  these  girls  is  their  love  of  home  and  of  their  own  family, 
and  their  power  of  making  occupation  and  happiness  out  of  appar- 
ently meagre  materials.  If  they  are  the  elders,  they  find  amusement 
and  more  in  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  they  consider  im- 
mensely funny,  and  to  whom  they  are  as  much  girl-mothers  as  sisters ; 
if  they  are  the  youngers,  they  idolize  their  baby  nephews  and  nieces. 
For  there  is  always  a  baby  going  on  somewhere  about  these  houses, 
babies  being  the  greM  excitement  of  home-life,  and  the  antiseptic  ele- 
ment which  keeps  every  thing  else  pure."  This  description  tallies  so 
well  with  Mr.  Fay's  picture,  that  notliing  more  need  bo  said,  excepting 
to  commend  this  ideal  of  young  womanhood  to  the  consideration  of 
our  fair  young  readers  everywhere. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  panoply  so  invulnerable  as  self- 
conceit  ;  but  there  ore  occasional  instances  in  which  a  well-sped  arrow 
has  found  its  way  through  the  joints  in  the  harness.  The  following 
is  a  record  of  one  of  them :  A  certain  young  lawyer  was  riding  from 
one  country-town  to  another,  in  company  with  a  jndge  more  famed 
for  his  wit  than  for  his  legal  acquirements.  The  young  gentieman 
brought  his  horse  alongside  that  of  the  other,  and  began  by  saying 
that  he  considered  it  highly  improving  for  one  gentleman  to  know  the 
opinion  entertained  of  him  by  others,  and  proposed  to  pass  away  the 
time  by  an  interchange  of  such  opinions  with  the  judge.  The  reply 
was,  ''  Well,  begin."  Upon  that  hint,  the  young  lawyer  spoke,  and 
gave  an  exceedingly  flowery  description  of  such  qualities  as  the  other 
might  wish  to  possess — such  as  a  logical  mind,  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  eloquence,  and  even  including  the  only  good  quality 
the  judge  really  did  possess — inflexible  integrity.  Thereupon  he  took 
breath,  and,  flattering  himself  that  he  was  pretty  sure  of  certain  law- 
points  in  his  favor  at  the  approaching  court,  closed  with  "  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  that  is  my  honest  opinion  of  you,  without  a  particle  of  flat- 
tery. I  only  hope  that  you  will  be  equally  free  with  me."  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  the  judge,  with  the  utmost  coolness ;  "  I  tUnk  you  are  a 
fooL"  The  young  lawyer  had  evidentiy  not  seen  it  in  that  light,  and 
fell  back  to  reflect 

A  pleasant  essayist  in  AU  the  Tear  Sound  inquires  what  it  is 

in  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  misguides  men  into 
tricks,  or  certain  nervous  and  restiess  habits  extremely  annoying  to 
others.  We  have  all  experienced  this  annoyance  when  visiting  read- 
ing-rooms, and  could  wish  that  this  intentiy-absorbed  reader  would 
not  so  persistently  swing  his  1^,  that  another  would  dear  his  throat, 
once  for  all,  and  not  keep  an  incessant  hemming  and  coughing,  and  still 
another  would  cease  his  habit  of  resting  his  toe  on  the  ground  and  caus- 
ing Us  1^  to  vibrate.  Our  essayist  thinks  this  latter  trick  especially 
distressing.  "  The  more  interested  the  reader  gets  in  what  he  is  read- 
ing," says  this  writer,  "  the  faster  goes  the  limb,  and  you  cannot  de- 
fend yourself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  swinging  nuisance,  by  holding  a 
broad  sheet -before  your  eyes,  and  so  shutting  him  out  of  bight,  for 
after  a  little  time  the  vibration  becomes  perceptible  over  the  whole 
room,  until  you  might  imagine  yourself  on  board  a  steamer.  Nay,  it 
is  fkr  worse  than  the  shaking  caused  by  paddle-wheel  or  screw,  for  that 
is  so  honestiy  violent  that  the  system  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it ; 
whereas  the  tremulous  motion  excited  by  the  vibrating  leg  is  of  an 
irritating  description  ever  young  and  fresh.  A  constant  reader  at  our 
local  Athenteum  (who,  indeed,  almost  lives  there)  has  all  these  tricks 
and  one  more.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  he  collects  the  week- 
lies as  they  are  brought  in,  and  sits  upon  them  while  he  studies  the 
newspapers.  Then  he  draws  them  out  one  by  one,  and  reads  them  in 
a  very  leisurely  manner.  The  committee  have  several  times  been  ap- 
pealed to,  to  pohit  out  to  him  what  a  selfish  and  exasperating  habit 
this  is ;  but  they  insist  on  condoning  his  peculiarities  because  he  is  a 
learned  man,  and  took  a  Ugh  degree  at  his  university.  But  this  is 
wrong.    Tricks  should  surely  count  before  honors." 
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it  T~rOW  Lisa  Loved  the  King  "  is  a  new  poem,  by  George  Eliot,  re- 
ri      printed  irom  MadcwoocOe  Maffanne  hj  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
The  stoiy  is  founded  upon  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales,  and  the  source  is 
acknowledged  in  the  dosing  lines  as  follows : 

"  Seader,  this  story  pleated  me  long  ago, 
A  t/ts  bright  pages  of  Boccaccio  ; 
And  when  the  author  qf  a  good  v>*  Ibnoie, 
LeiiunotfoUtopai/tAegrattfultAanlaweowe." 

The  story  is  of  Lisa,  a  lioh  trader's  daughter  of  SioUy,  who  had 
dreamed 

"  how  hesTuiily  it  would  be 

To  lore  some  hero  noble,  beauteous,  great, 
"Who  would  live  stories  worthy  to  narrate ; " 

and,  seeing  the  king  at  a  tournament,  who  is  described  as  the  "king  of 
cavaliers,"  and  whose  face,  once  seen, 

"  Osve  to  the  promise  of  Us  royal  mien 
Such  rich  fOUllment,  as  the  opened  ejet 
Of  a  loved  sleeper,  or  the  long-watched  rise 
Of  vernal  day,  whose  Joy  o'er  stream  and  meadow  flies  "— 

■he  became  filled  with  the  "  suj^mal  fire  of  young  ideal  love,"  whose 
"  passion  is  but  worship  of  the  best,"  and  became  so  entranced  with  a 
rapt  ecstasy  of  admiration,  that  father  and  fiiends  wondered,  and 
saw  her  check  grow  paler,  her  form  tlxinner.  She  seemed  like  one 
fading  out  of  life  in  a  dream.  The  story  proceeds  to  tell  how  the 
maiden  pined  away ;  how,  at  last,  a  famous  musician,  one  who  sung  at 
the  court,  came,  at  her  wish  and  her  father's  behest,  to  sing  a  few  bal- 
lads to  her ;  how  the  girl,  moved  by  the  tender  compassion  of  the  musi- 
cian, told  her  stoiy ;  how,  then,  the  musician  made  a  song  of  her  story, 
and  sung  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king,  charmed  by  the  verses,  asked 
questions  which  led  to  an  explanation  of  Lisa's  strange  affection ;  how, 
then,  the  king, 

"  revolving  In  Us  thought 

That  innocent  passion,  was  more  deeply  wrought 

To  chivalrous  pity," 

visited  the  trader's  daughter,  and  talked  with  her.    His  words,  the 

"  touch  upon  her  hand  from  him 

Whom  her  sonl  worshipped,  as  ftlr  seraphim 
Worship  the  distant  gloiy," 
thrilled  her  flame — 

"  With  such  deep  Joy  she  seemed  In  paradise, 
In  wondering  gladness,  and  in  dumb  surprise, 
That  bliss  could  be  so  bllssftiL" 

From  this  moment,  the  girl  began  to  mend ;  she  was  no  longer  "  too 
weak  to  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  thoughts  too  great  for  her,"  but  seemed 
to  find,  in  the  fact  tliat  the  "  high  loved  one  saw  her  love  aright,"  am- 
ple peace  and  content.    The  king  told  her — 

"We,  while  we  live,  your  cavalier  win  be: 
Nor  will  we  ever  arm  ourselves  for  figbt, 
Whether  for  struggle  dire,  or  brief  delight 
Of  warlike  feigning,  but  we  first  win  take 
The  colors  yon  ordain,  and  for  your  sake 
Charge  the  more  bravely  where  your  emblem  Is ; " 

and  urged  her  to  marry  one  Perdioone,  who  loved  her,  and  she, 

"  wiapt,  in  virgin  wonderment, 

At  her  ambitions  love's  complete  content," 

assents.  Our  brief  synopsis  necessarily  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  tliis  charming  idyl.  The  poem  is  brief,  and  one  of  rare  grace,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty. 

Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt  announce  an  English  edition  of  SpielliA- 
gen's  works,  consisting  of  "  Problematic  Characters,"  "  Through  Night 
to  Night,"  "The  Hohenstein  Family,"  "Hammer  and  Anvil,"  "In 
Bank  and  File,"  and  "  Eose  and  the  Village  Coquette."  These  are 
to  be  translated  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vcre.  The  first  of  the  series, 
"  Problematic  Characters,"  the  work  upon  which  the  author's  reputation 
is  founded,  has  already  appeared.  Spielhagen  is  but  little  known  to  the 
American  public,  but  he  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Gei^ 
many.  "  As  a  delineator  of  individual  characters,"  says  the  Wtitminiler 
Stvieio,  "  as  a  punter  of  various  situations,  scenic  and  social,  he  ap- 
pears to  us  unequalled  by  any  modem  German  writer  of  fiction."  Spiel- 
hagen is  a  student  of  English  literature,  has  translated  into  German  sev- 
eral English  and  American  works,  and  is  the  author  of  two  apprecia- 
tive essays  on  Bryant  and  Poe. 

The  Life  of  Audubon,  the  naturalist,  by  his  widow,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Putnam  <fe  Son.  Few  lives  had  more  varied  adventure  and 
incident  than  that  of  Audubon,  the  scene  of  his  numerous  exploits  ex- 
tending from  Labrador  to  Texas,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Western 
pruries.    He  hunted  seals,  panthers,  buffaloes,  deer,  turtles,  and  birds 


of  every  kind ;  was  at  one  time  portrut-painter,  at  another  dandiu- 
master ;  experienced  vicissitudes  of  many  kinds,  but,  at  all  times,  ai 
in  all  places,  was  possessed  of  an  abounding  courage  and  enthnnum. 
Much  of  tills  book  is  composed  of  Audubon's  own  namtives  of  hU 
travels  and  adventures,  all  of  which  are  related  in  a  spirited  and  liigUf 
entertaining  mimner.  Whether  hunting  eggs  in  Labrador,  deer  in  Flori- 
da, buffaloes  on  the  prairies,  panthers  in  Louisiana;  whether  unoof 
M^e  lumbermen.  Southern  planters,  or  Kentucky  bsckwoodsmeii; 
whether  describing  the  mocking-bird,  or  the  Florida  doves,  or  other 
varieties  of  our  ornithology,  nothing  can  excel  his  spirits,  his  oeongt, 
his  zeal,  and  his  enthusiasm.  Many  of  these  adventures  are  related  in 
his  various  works ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  in  so  aocestible  i 
form  as  we  find  them  in  this  biography. 

"Waterloo,"  the  third  of  Scribner  &  Co.'s  English  editions  of  die 
Erokman-Chatrion  novels,  has  just  been  published.  The  work  i>  t  le- 
quel  to  "  The  Conscript,"  and  exhibits  the  same  oiiann  of  style,  fidelitjto 
nature,  and  fl-eshness  of  characterization,  that  mark  the  other  noTeli 
of  the  series.  It  is  somewhat  singular  tliat  these  Erckmon-Chotriin  dot- 
els  eigoyed  a  great  popularity  for  some  years  in  France,  before  ther  re- 
production here  was  attempted.  How  &r  success  has  now  justiled  Uie 
enterprise  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  recent  litentun 
has  afforded  little  that  is  so  fVesh,  so  true,  so  admirable  as  these  mimili- 
tary  pictures  of  military  life. 

We  find  it  announced  in  the  English  journals  that  a  want  of  •  thr- 
oughly impartial  literary  and  critical  paper  is  felt,  and  that "  unng^ 
ments  are  in  progress  for  a  new  journal  which  shall  deal  with  nevworii! 
strictly  according  to  their  merits."  If  the  almost  iimumerable  litenr; 
and  critical  papers  already  established  do  not  supply  this  want,  a  it 
likely  any  new  one  con  !  Impartiality  in  criticism  is  slwsys  the  gnet 
desideratum,  but  we  imagine  that,  as  long  as  human  nature  renuumuit 
is,  criticism  will  be  more  or  less  prejudiced,  and  always  snipected  of 
partiality,  let  it  be  as  impartial  as  it  may.  Another  new  jonrnsl  is  in- 
novmoed  In  England,  which  shall  be  "  anti-Bomonist,  anti-Utuilutii:, 
and  anti-Bationalist." 

According  to  the  Paris  Tmifit,  on  the  day  when  Victor  Hugo's  net 
novel,  "L' Homme  qui  Bit,"  was  published  in  Paris,  the  foUoviiif 
translations  appeared :  Three  in  English,  viz.,  one  in  London,  isd  out 
in  Loipsio,  and  the  other  in  New  York ;  one  in  German,  at  Berlin;  tm 
in  Spanish,  viz.,  two  in  Madrid,  one  at  Havana,  and  one  in  FuU; 
two  in  Portuguese,  viz.,  one  in  Lisbon,  and  the  other  at  Bio  Jandn; 
one  in  Suasion,  at  St.  Petersburg ;  one  in  Polish,  at  Wusaw ;  one  in 
Dutch,  at  Botterdam ;  and  two  in  Greek,  viz.,  one  at  Athens,  and  the 
other  at  Constantinople  ;  one  in  Hungarian,  at  Pesth ;  one  in  Swediiii, 
at  Stockholm ;  and  one  in  the  Czechian  language,  at  Prague. 

Ernest  Feydeau,  the  author  of  the  infamous  "  Fanny,"  was  recent^ 
stricken  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  and  leg.  He  suddenly  fell  on  h^ 
face,  and  his  wife,  who  stood  dose  to  him,  thinking  tliat  he  was  dead, 
dropped  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  servants  rushed  into  the  rooo, 
and,  seeing  the  two  bodies  lying  on  the  floor,  they  thought  they  had 
committed  suicide,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  police.  An  immeue 
concourse  of  people  assembled  in  iVont  of  the  house,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  all  Paris  believed  that  Feydeau  had  murdered  his  wife  sad  then 
committed  suidde. 

Certain  French  journals  are  teeming  with  violent  attacks  \ifon  VicKr 
Hugo,  but  the  meanest  of  the  articles  published  against  him  are  thoie 
written  by  Henri  Maqnet  (McEeat),  formerly  an  ardent  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Victor  Hugo's,  but  of  late  years  one  of  his  most  tmonlent  and 
vidictive  assulants.  In  the  last  artide  which  this  reckless  man  psh- 
lishes  against  Victor  Hugo,  he  charges  him  with  being ' '  morally  inaaae," 
with  a  predilection  for  the  filthiest  things  to  be  found  in  the  world,  ai 
with  being  "  a  wonderiUly  impudent  political  weathercock."  Such  »!- 
tooks  refute  themselves. 

"Bed  as  a  Base  is  She  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of 
"  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,"  the  publication  of  which  is  just  oonuneooed 
in  Temple  Bar.  Other  new  English  novels  are :  "  Found  Dead,"  M 
the  author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingbred ;  "  "  The  Girl  he  Married,"  by 
James  Grant;  "Stretton,"  by  Henry  Kingsley;  "False  Color«,"bj 
Annie  Tiiomas ;  "  True  Love,"  by  Lady  Di  Beauderk ;  and  "  A  Braw 
Iiady,"  by  the  author  of  "  Jolin  Halifax,"  commenced  in  the  Maynnm- 
ber  of  UacmUXarit  Magazine. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  Guntav  Freytog's  "Debit  and  Crefit" 
has  just  been  published  in  Germany.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish, 
in  June,  a  new  novel  by  this  author,  entitled  "  The  Lost  Mannscript, 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  a  singuhw  freshness  of  plot  and  chaw- 
terization. 

Kve  translations  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Oldtown  Polks"  are  »nnoiiii»J 
in  Germany. 
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TTTE  have  received,  from  a  Paris  correspondent,  the  subjoined  ac- 
W  oomit  of  the  Annnal  French  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
tnres:  "This  season,  the  number  of  -works  submitted  to  the  jury 
amonnted  to  the  enormous  figure  of  seven  thousand,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  flfty-two  were  admitted  to 
the  exhibition— a  fact  snfBciently  indicative  of  a  highly-advanced  state 
of  art  In  this  country.  Of  course,  among  such  a  collection,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  worthless ;  still  the  experience  of  every  year  shows 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing,  and  the 
encouragement  now  given  to  works  of  high-olass  art  has  drawn  into  the 
field  superior  talents  and  capacity.  To  pve  any  thing  like  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  works  exhibited,  in  a  limited  space,  would  be  an 
imposnbility ;  and  perhaps  the  only  way  of  appreciating  fairly  the  mer- 
its of  the  whole  will  be  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  productions  of  a  few 
of  the  best  artists,  who  are  the  recognized  leaders  of  their  various  arts. 
The  great  work  of  M.  Chenavard,  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  modem 
art  in  France,  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  the  finest  he  has 
yet  produced,  and  is  probably  the  best  painting  exhibited  this  season, 
as  regards  comprehensiveness  and  greatness  of  sustained  effort.  The 
subject  treated  is  "Divina  Tragoedia,"  or  end  of  religions.  The  end 
of  ancient  religions  and  the  entry  into  heaven  of  ihe  Christian  Trinity 
are  represented  by  Death  striking  the  gods  who  are  destined  to  perish, 
uded  by  the  Angel  of  Justice  and  Mind.  In  the  centre,  the  new  Ood 
expires  on  the  cross  on  the  Father's  bosom,  whose  head  is  veiled  in 
clouds ;  while  above,  in  the  seraphio  heavens,  the  blessed  long  sepa- 
rated meet  again,  embracing  each  other.  A  few  winged  cherubs  bear 
the  features  of  Death,  which  is  everywhere  present.  Behind  the  central 
group  appear  on  one  side  Adam  and  Ere,  and  on  the  other  the  Yiigin 
Maiy  with  the  Cluld  Jesus,  representing  the  Fall  and  Bedemption; 
while,  lower  down,  under  the  nunbow  whereon  the  Father  sits,  on  one 
side  Satan  wrestles  with  the  Angel,  and  on  the  other  the  vulture  de- 
ronrs  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock.  At  the  bottom,  old  Mala,  the 
Indian,  weeps  over  the  IxxUes  of  Jupiter- Ammon  and  Isis  Cyb^le,  her 
eontemporariea,  who  have  died  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands.  On  the 
left,  Minerva,  accompanied  by  the  serpent  consecrated  to  her  honor,  is 
armed  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  whose  Mood  has  given  birth  to  .Pega- 
sus mounted  by  Hercules,  a  popular  emblem  of  the  poetic  strength  of 
antiquity.  The  demi-god  is  astonished  in  presence  of  the  entirely  mor- 
al strength  of  the  new  God.  Diana-Hecate  lets  fly  her  last  arrows 
agunst  Christ.  Behind,  Apollo  flays  Marsyas  alive,  typii^ing,  appar- 
ently, the  triumph  of  Understanding  over  Bestiality.  In  the  shade, 
Odin  advances,  leaning  on  an  ash-tree  branch,  listening  to  two  crows, 
one  relating  the  past,  the  other  predicting  the  future,  followed  by  the 
ever-fiirions  wolf  Fenis.  Near  Odin,  his  son  Hemdall  sounds  his  horn, 
to  summon  the  other  Korthem  divinities ;  above,  are  the  inexorable 
Fates,  imder  the  chan^ng  star ;  and  higher  up,  the  immortal  Androgy- 
nns,  symbol  of  the  harmony  of  two  natures  or  contrary  principles,  cov- 
ered with  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  seated  on  her  chimera.  On  the 
right,  Thor,  armed  with  his  ponderous  hammer,  gauntlet,  and  baldrick, 
fiercely  combats  the  monster  Jormungardour,  a  struggle  which  will  only 
end  with  the  world,  the  monster  being  emblematic  of  good  and  evil. 
Bacchus  and  Love  form  a  triad  with  Venus,  whom  they  bear  away 
asleep.  Behind,  Mercury  carries  away  Pandora,  who  has  fainted  while 
opening  the  fatal  box.  Above,  Death,  the  Angel,  and  Mind  hurl  into 
the  abyss  the  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  dog's  head,  the  black  Demiur- 
gos,  the  lion-bodied  Persian,  besides  winged  planets  and  flaming  stars. 
In  the  lower  right  angle,  a  spectator,  placed  upon  a  segment  of  the  earth 
in  front  of  the  city  of  Bome,  indicates  the  place  of  vision.  WhUe  the 
style  of  M.  Chenavard  shows  that,  in  developing  his  powers,  he  has 
taken  for  his  modal  the  works  of  Baphael  and  Michael  Angolo,  the  eru- 
dition displayed  in  the  present  effort  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  some  of  the  German  masters.  The  title,  "  End  of  Beligions," 
which  troubled  some  of  the  managing  committee,  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  changed  to  "Triumph  of  Christianity,"  since  it  was  in  pres- 
ence <Kf  Christ  triumphing  in  death  that  the  last  defenders  of  vanquished 
Faganiam  vanished.  His  identifying  of  Hercules  with  poetry  is  not 
precisely  correct,  he  being  rather  the  warlike  and  civilizing  genius  of  an- 
tiquity— the  bemefaotor  of  humanity,  devoted  to  its  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Poetio  g«nlus  would  have  been  most  worthily  represented  by 
Apollo,  who  is  always  aasodated  with  inspiration  and  the  Mnaes. 
Apollo,  indeed,  is  not  forgotten,  but  he  is  engaged  in  the  repulsive  atti- 
tude of  flaying  alive  his  rival  Marsyas,  and  rather  shocks  our  tradition- 
ary feelings  with  the  impression  that,  in  this  attitude,  he  is  sadly  oat  of 
place— he,  who  is  the  orthodox  personification  of  poetio  genius  in  an- 
tiquity. Many'of  the  groups  are  powerfully  delineated,  and  show  in 
every  touch  the  hand  of  a  master ;  others,  again,  are  deficient  in  preoi- 
sion  and  certainty,  and  of  inferior  merit  as  regards  coloring,  which, 
however,  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude.  Barring 
a  few  defects,  the  effort,  as  a  whole,  betokens  talents  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, combined  with  painstaking  skill  and  unwearied  industry.    He  has 


aimed  high,  and  we  cannot  say  unsuocessfiilly,  since  he  has  produced  an 
historical  painting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  certainly  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  exhibition,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  all  lovers  of  art  in  Paris.  Surrounded  by  much  that  is  silly  and  com- 
monplace, his  work  shows  the  distinction  that  may  yet  be  achieved  by 
a  superior  mind  in  the  higher  walks  of  art." 

The  firing  of  coal-mines  which  are  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
gaseous  and  solid,  is  easily  understood ;  but,  how  a  silver-mine,  like 
those  of  Nevada,  can  get  on  fire,  as  has  recentiy  been  the  case,  is  not  so 
obvious.  This  is  rea^y  explained,  however,  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  excavation  and  working.  The  Comstock  Mine,  having 
been  opened  at  various  places  for  the  distance  of  abont  two  miles,  and 
the  excavations  below  the  surface  made  by  one  company  being  fn- 
quentiy  connected  with  those  made  by  another,  a  miner  can  oftentimes 
pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  mine  averages  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and  pitches  into  the  earth  at  an  angle  varying 
from  sixty  to  eighty  degrees.  As  most  of  the  vein-matter  between  the 
upper  or  hanging  wbU  of  the  ledge  and  the  foot-wall  has  been  removed 
to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  country-rook  that  overlies  the  hanging  wall  would  cave  in,  were 
that  wall  not  supported  and  upheld  by  enormous  timbers.  As  the  mine 
is  pumped  comparatively  dry,  those  timbers  season  after  s  tome.  The 
miner  carries  a  candle,  with  a  wire  thrust  through  it,  which  he  uses  as  a 
handle,  and  also  as  a  means  of  f^tening  the  candle  to  wood  or  timber, 
or  into  the  crevices  of  rooks.  A  candle,  thus  placed  too  near  a  piece  of 
wood  or  timber,  donbtiess  set  it  on  flre,  and,  before  the  Are  oonld  be  ex- 
tinguished, it  sent  its  smoke  and  flames  into  the  adjacent  mines.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  fire-damp,  no  smell  of  gases,  no  volosnio  or 
earthquake  action,  none  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fire  having  been  caused 
by  internal  heat. 

It  is  proposed,  by  Besr-Admiral  Jaohmann,  of  the  Prussian  Navy,  to 
ooiastruct,  between  the  Jahde,  the  Weeer,  and  the  Elbe,  a  kind  of  rail- 
way composed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel  rails  bearing  a  dock  capa- 
ble of  transporting  the  heaviest  iron-olads  fh)m  one  river  to  another. 
In  the  event  of  a  blockade  by  a  foreign  fleet,  this  ingeiuous  mech- 
anism would  enable  the  Federal  fleet  to  assemble  at  any  point 
agidnst  the  aggressors.  This  project,  however,  is  only  the  reduo- 
tion  of  M.  Dupeyrat's  idea,  whose  inventive  boldness  and  technical 
knowledge  did  not  reooil  before  the  difficulty  of  transporting  ships 
by  land  from  the  Channel  seaports  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
nietvena. 

It  is  a  remarkable  £M!t,  says  the  Enginir,  that  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  minerals  than,  perhaps,  any  others  in  the 
world.  H&uy  mentions,  that  out  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  simple  min- 
erals known  to  him,  no  less  than  eighty-two  have  been  found  on  Vesuvi- 
us ;  and  of  these  several  are  peculiar  to  the  locality.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
expresses  the  opinion  that  these  have  not  been  thrown  up  in  fragments 
from  some  older  formation,  through  which  the  gaseous  explosions  have 
burst,  but  have  been  sublimed  in  the  crevices  of  lava,  "just  as  several 
new  earthy  and  metallio  compounds  ore  known  to  have  been  produced 
\)yfwtUToUt  since  the  eruption  of  1822." 

HorBe-«ating  does  not  appear  to  be  making  much  progress  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  authorities  to  push  the  sale  of 
horse-flesh.  The  poor  people  do  not  believe  in  the  fimcy  accounts,  got 
up  by  the  medical  non-eaters,  of  the  nutritions  qualities  of  the  animal, 
and  still  prefer  their  beef  and  mutton,  at  whatever  price  it  may  be. 
Statistics  just  published  show  that  the  amount  of  horse-flesh  sold  for 
human  food  throughout  the  whole  of  France  does  not  exceed  four  tons 
per  day,  which  is  about  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  supply. 


Vf^t  "^xi&ixaa.. 


THE  polish  of  which  the  surfaces  of  certain  bodies,  such  as  steel,  the 
diamond,  and  other  precious  stones,  are  susceptible,  is  an  evidence 
at  onoe  of  the  limited  sensibility  of  our  organs,  and  the  unliiruted  divisi- 
bility of  matter.  This  polish  is  produced,  as  is  well  known,  by  the 
friction  of  emery-powder  or  diamond-dust,  and,  consequently,  each  in 
dividual  grain  of  such  powder  or  dust  must  leave  a  little  trench  or  trace 
upon  the  surface  submitted  to  such  friction.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  after  this  process  has  been  completed,  the  surface  wliich  presents 
to  the  senses  such  brilliant  polish,  and  apparentiy  infinite  smoothness, 
is,  in  reality,  covered  with  protuberances  and  indentations,  the  height 
and  depth  of  which  caimot  \>^  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of 
powder  by  which  the  polish  has  been  produced. 

The  old  habit  of  mixing  up  theology  and  mechanics  is  illustrated  by 
a  curious  relic  which  was  presented  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  to  her 
maid  of  honor,  Mary  Seaton.  The  watch  is  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  a 
sknll.    On  the  forehead  of  the  skull  is  the  flgure  of  Death,  with  his 
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soytho  and  sand-glass :  he  stands  betireen  a  palace  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  cottage  on  the  other,  with  his  toes  applied  equally  to  the  door  of  each, 
and  around  this  is  the  legend  from  Horace,  "  PMida  mon  aquo  pultat 
ptdt  pauperum  taberruu  Begwnqvt  turret."  (Pale  death  strikes  with 
equal  foot  the  huta  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  kings.)  On  the  op- 
posite, or  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  is  a  representation  of  Time,  de- 
vouring all  things.  He  also  has  a  scythe,  and  near  him  is  the  serpent 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  being  an  emblem  of  eternity ;  this  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  another  legend  from  Horace,  "  Tempiu  tdax  renim  tuqut  in- 
vidion  tetuttat."  (Time,  the  consumer  of  things,  and  thou,  envious 
age.)  The  upper  part  of  the  skull  is  divided  into  two  compartments : 
on  one  is  represented  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  attended 
by  some  of  the  animals,  with  the  motto,  "  Ihxando  ptrdUiontm  mite- 
riam  atemam  potttrit  manure."  (By  sinning,  they  merited  perdition 
and  eternal  misery  for  their  posterity.)  The  opposite  compartment  is 
filled  with  the  subject  of  the  salvation  of  lost  man  by  the  crucifijdon  of 


A  Mtmento-Morl  Watch. 

our  Saviour,  who  is  represented  as  suffering  between  the  two  thieves, 
while  the  Marys  are  in  adoration  below ;  the  motto  to  this  is,  "  Siejutti- 
tus  satit/eeit,  mprtem  mperami  lalutem  comparavii."  (So  He  satisfied 
Justice,  conquered  Death,  and  provided  salvation.)  Eunning  below 
these  comportments  on  both  sides,  there  is  an  open  work  of  about  an 
inch  in  width,  to  permit  the  sound  to  come  more  fl-eely  out  when  the 
watch  strikes.  This  is  formed  of  emblems  belonging  to  the  cnidfizion, 
scourges  of  various  kinds,  swords,  the  flagon  and  cup  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  cross,  pincers,  lantern  used  in  the  garden,  spears  of  different  kinds, 
and  one  with  the  sponge  on  its  point,  thongs,  ladder,  the  coat  without 
seam,  and  the  dice  that  were  thrown  for  it,  the  hammer  and  nails,  and 
the  crown  of  thorns.  Under  all  these  is  the  motto,  "  BocUa  eali,  ad  glo- 
riam  via,"  (The  ladder  of  heaven,  the  way  to  glory.)  The  watch  is 
opened  by  reversing  the  skull,  and  pladng  the  upper  part  of  it  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  and  then  lifting  the  imder-jaw,  which  rises  on  a 
hinge.  Inside,  on  the  plate,  which  thus  may  be  called  the  lid,  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  stable,  with  the  infitnt  Jesos  lud 
in  the  manger,  and  angels  ministering  to  Him ;  in  the  upper  part  an 
angel  is  seen  descending  with  a  scroll,  on  which  is  written,  "  Oloria  ex- 


ctlti*  Deo,  et  in  Urra  pax  hominilHu  bona  volv — "  (Olory  to  Ood  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peaoe  to  men  of  good  volition.)  In  the  distance, 
are  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  and  one  of  the  men  is  in  the  act  of 
performing  on  a  comemuse.  The  works  of  the  watch  occupy  the  poai- 
tion  of  the  bnuns  ia  the  skull  itself,  the  dial-plate  being  on  a  flat  where 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  parts  behind  it  under  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  to  be  found  in  the  real  subject.  The  dial-plate  is  of  ailirer, 
and  it  is  fixed  within  a  golden  circle,  richly  carved  in  a  Bcroll-pattern. 
The  hours  are  marked  in  large  Boman  letters,  and  witliin  them  is  the 
figure  of  Saturn  devouring  hia  children,  with  tliis  relative  legend  round 
the  outer  rim  of  the  fiat,  "  Sieut  meit  tie  et  omnibtu  idem."  (As  to  mine, 
so  also  to  all.)  Lifting  up  the  body  of  the  works  on  the  hinget  hy 
which  they  are  attached,  they  are  found  to  be  wonderfully  entire.  There 
is  no  date,  but  the  maker's  name,  and  the  place  of  manufacture, 
"  Hoyse,  Blois,"  are  distinctly  engraven.  Blois  was  iJie  place  where  it 
is  believed  watches  wore  first  made,  and  this  suggests  the  probability  of 
the  opinion  that  the  watch  was  expressly  ordered  by  Queen  Mar;  at 
Blois,  when  she  went  there  with  her  husband,  the  dauphin,  previous  to 
his  death.  The  watch  appears  to  have  been  originally  constructed  with 
catgut,  instead  of  the  chain  which  it  now  has,  wliich  muist  have  beta  a 
more  modem  addition.  It  is  now  in  perfect  order,  and  performs  von- 
deriuUy  well,  thoiigh  it  requires  to  be  wound  up  within  twenty-aix 
hours  to  keep  it  going  with  tolerable  accuracy.  A  large  silver  bell,  of 
very  musical  sound,  fills  the  entire  hollow  of  the  skull,  and  receives  the 
works  within  it  when  the  watch  is  shut ;  a  small  hammer,  set  in  motion 
by  a  separate  escapement,  strikes  the  hours  on  it. 
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for  CUUHIHC  AMD  rousmNG 
COPPER,  BRASS,  STEEL,  MECHANICS"  TOOLS, 

IRON  AND  TIN  WARE,  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

KNIVES  AND  FORKS,  MACHINERY,  &c 

It  rcmovea  almott  insUntly  all  Stains,  Rust,  Dirt,  or  Tamiah  of  any  kind,  and  pro- 
duces a  polish  brighter  and  more  durable  than  Bath  Brick,  Rotten-stone,  Oil  and 
Emery,  or  any  other  substance.  Tills  it  does  without  the  uncleanliness  attending 
the  use  of  other  materials,  besides  being  cheaper  on  account  of  saving  in  time,  labor, 
original  cost,  aiKl  in  wear  and  test  of  the  articles  cleaned. 

It  is  indispensable  as  an  article  of  OMieral  HovMhold  TftlUty  in  Cleaning 
Siihes,  Kitchen  Uteniili,  Windows,  Fainti.  OU-Cloths,  Bath-Tnbi, 
Karble  Floors,  Xanteli,  Baiins,  and  Statuary,  and  in  removing  Qreaie 
and  Stains  from  Tablet,  Fantry-SheWee,  Floon,  and  Door-Silli. 

Mechanics  and  Engineers  prise  it  highly  for  the  fitcility  with  which  it  will  remove 
Rust  and  Dirt,  Gums  and  Oils  from  Steam-Engines  and  other  machinery,  and  Grime, 
Gums,  Faint,  or  Stains  from  the  hands. 

SAPOLIO  has  the  highest  recommendations,  and  is  liked  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  No  Hotel,  Steamboat,  Restaurant,  Wotlcshop,  or  Family,  should  be  without  an 
article  so  valuable  and  economical 

For  sale  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hardware  and  House-lumishing  Stores,  and  at 
wholesale  by  the  Masu&cturers, 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS, 

21 1  Washington  Street,  N.  V. 

Manu&ctuiers  of  Soaps  of  all  kiiMls  for  Family  use. 
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KIND  AND  BSAIN;  or,  The  Cokjiblation  of  CoNsaousKzss  akd 
Organization,  systematically  investigated  and  applied  to  Philosophy,  Mentil 
Science,  and  Practice.  By  Thomas  Lavcock,  M.  D..  etc,  etc,  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  on  Medial 
Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc,  etc 
With  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  method  and  illustration  of  the  text  la  t«o 
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Mr.  Lecky's  "History  of  European  Morals"  is  attracting  great  attention  hi  the 
foreign  periodicals,  and  is  regarded  as  an  original  and  highly  important  coDtributwn 
to  the  progress  of  ethical  literature  The  Saturday  Rtview^  says  it  mav  be  looked 
upon  as  a  complement  to  Mr.  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization."  The  ^f"^ 
says  of  Mr.  Lecky :  "  He  has  drawn  a  most  impressive  picture  of  the  evoluoon  a 
Christian  morality,  espedally  in  its  early  stages,  out  of  the  civilizarion  of  the  Em«« 
empire,  of  the  various  changes  of  moral  type  and  standard,  of  the  successive  d«»iW* 
of  prominence  as  clcsrfy  shown  in  different  classes  of  virtues ;  of  the  propornoa  D» 
tween  different  virtues  in  d»e  ideal  character  of  the  time,  and  of  eheir  inHuenct  oa 
one  anodier,  to  be  remarked  in  the  coutsc  of  this  great  moral  recasting  of  socicly. 

III. 
THE   DEAD    QUEST.     A  Mysterious  Story.     By  Heineich  Zscaoao. 
Translated  &om  the  German  by  Gbokce  C  McWhoetee,  M.  A    One  vi, 
8vo.    Paper.    With  Ten  Illustradons.    Price,  60  cents. 
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MR.  STEWART'S  HOTEL  FOR  WORKING- 
PEOPLE 


THE  city  of  New  York  will  soon  rival  London  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  her  institutions  of  ch&rity ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  different  management,  our  metropolis 
may  escape  the  transatlantic  experience  of  a  steady  increase  in 


the  pauper  population.  The  recent  reports  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don for  this  year  reveal  the  startling  fact  that,  in  the'  last  three 
years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  pauperism  to  the  extent  of 
forty-five  per  cent.  These  recruits  of  poverty  have  come  in  two 
ways :  Mnt,  from  the  institutions  of  charity  themselves,  where 
idleness  has  been  encouraged  by  the  indiscriminate  supplies  of 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing,  to  children  and  adults,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  to  develop  habits  of  industry  and  self-retiance  in  the 
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recipients.  See&ncL,  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  expense 
of  living — indnding  room-rent,  fuel,  food,  and  clothing — ^has 
been  greater  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  the  ordinary  wages 
earned.  Consequently,  a  failure  to  get  a  mtuation  or  to  keep  one, 
or  an  illness  of  suflScient  length  to  vacate  the  place  held,  involves 
the  person  in  debt,  and  starts  the  machinery  of  ruin,  which  be- 
gins with  pawning  clothes,  which  drives  the  victim  from  poor  tene- 
ments to  poorer  ones,  and  which  ends  at  last  in  utter  pauperism. 
The  solution  of  the  first  of  these  social  difSculties  lies  in  a 
sweeping  reform  of  all  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  and 
adults,  to  which  necessity  the  English  public  is  now  fully  awake. 
The  second  is  in  suitable  provision  whereby  persons  of  indus- 
trious and  steady  habits  may  live  in  an  economical  way,  and  be 
enabled  to  save  money,  however  little,  from  their  regular  earn- 
ings. Of  this  dass  of  benevolent  enterprises,  by  &r  the  most 
promising  of  good  results  is,  the  erection  of  permanent  build- 
ings in  which  lodging,  food,  and  warmth,  with  other  essentials, 
may  be  fiimished  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  The  buUdings, 
in  such  cases,  must  be  erected  by  benevolent  persons  who  ex- 
pect little  or  no  interest  on  what  they  invest,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  enterprise — ^the  taxation,  steam-power,  salaried  superin- 
tendents and  matrons — to  be  in  part  paid  by  the  returns  from 
business-stores  in  the  first  floor  of  the  building,,  or  from  other 
property  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  provide,  according  to  this  plan,  suitable  homes 
for  industrious  young  men  and  women,  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stew- 
art, of  this  city,  has  devoted  six  millions  of  dollars  to  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  onr  work-people.  His  plan  includes  the  con- 
struction of  two  grand  structures,  which  may  be  called  hotels.  On 
Fourth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  Streets, 
the  excavation  is  already  made,  and  the  foundations  begun,  for 
the  first  building,  which  is  intended  as  a  home  for  young  work- 
ing-women. It  is  to  be  constructed  of  iron,  thoroughly  fire-prool^ 
and  will  have  three  fronts  upon  the  three  streets  named.  On 
Fourth  Avenue  the  frontage  will  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
feet  six  inches ;  on  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  Streets,  re- 
spectively, two  hundred  and  five  feet.  The  area  covered  by 
the  whole  structure  will  be  forty-one  thousand  square  feet.  It 
would  be  useless  to  encumber  our  space  with  architectural  details 
that  would  convey  no  idea  to  the  general  reader.  The  illustrations 
which  we  give  of  the  principal  exterior  and  interior  features  of 
this  building  will  reveal  more  to  the  eye  than  any  elaborate  de- 
scription. The  main  building  will  be  six  stories  in  height,  with  an 
additional  story  in  the  Mansard  roof.  This  style  of  root,  named 
from  Mansard,  the  French  inventor,  who  died  in  1666,  has  for 

its  peculiarity  an  upper  and  an 
under  set  of  rafters,  the  upper 
set  more  inclined  to  the  horizon 
than  the  under  set,'  or  in  this 
form,  in  which  a  is  the  tie- 
beam,  h  the  collar-beam,  and 
e  e  e  6  the  rafters.  The  steep 
or  other  pitches  of  this  roof 
will  be  of  date,  upon  iron  laths.  Over  the  central  portions  of 
each  front,  and  extending  a  space  or  width  of  one  hundred  feet 
on  each,  will  be  an  additional  story,  with  a  superimposed  Man- 
sard roo^  making  the  centre  of  each  front  eight  stories  high. 
At  the  extremities  of  each  of  these  central  elevations,  as  well 
as  upon  the  street-angles  of  the  building,  the  design  shows  tur- 
reted  towers,  each  twenty-four  feet  in  width  and  height.  These 
towers  are  ten  in  number,  and  varied  in  design.  With  pin- 
nacles rising  from  their  angles,  they  will  doubtless  form  grace- 
fid  crowns  to  the  whole  structure,  and  g^ve  lightness  and  t&rj 
elegance  to  the  otherwise  heavy  mass  of  colunms  and  windows. 
The  color — ^pure  white — ^will  also  assist  in  this  respect.  The 
entire  central  height  will  be  one  hundred  and  nine  feet.  The 
madn  portion  of  the  building  to  the  entablature  will  be  ninety 
feet,  and  the  roof  adds  to  this  twelve  feet  at  the  sides  and 
eighteen  feet  at  the  centres.  The  general  effect  of  the  archi- 
tect's idea  will  undoubtedly  be  very  imposing. 


The  principal  entrance  on  the  Fourth-Avenue  front  wiD 
have  a  width  of  forty-eight  feet.  The  portico  wiH  be  two 
stories  in  height,  and  unique  and  beautiful  in  design.  It  will 
consist  of  massive  cluster-columns,  with  foliated  capitjls  and 
bases,  on  octagon-shaped  pedestals.  The  designs  of  the  different 
stories — their  piers,  columns,  pilasters,  and  arches— are  shown 
in  our  illustration.  The  first  story  will  contain  twenty-fonr 
stores,  each  fifty-two  feet  deep  by  seventeen  wide,  and  h«nd- 


Pltn  of  Giound  Floor. 

somely  finished  with  plate-glass  windows.  The  rents  from 
these  will  materially  assist  in  meeting  the  pecuniary  needs  of 
the  institution. 

The  interior  wiH  be  reached  by  a  wide  sturcase  through  a 
vestibule,  which,  with  its  tall  and  massive  pillars,  will  more 
nearly  deserve  the  descriptive  term  grand  than  many  places  to 
which  the  word  is  applied.  Beyond  the  vestibule  will  be  a  hail 
paved  with  marble,  thirty  feet  wide,  with  double  ffights  of 
stairs  leading  upward,  and  these  having  spadous  landingi 
Those  whose  knees  quake  at  the  thought  of  eight  stories  to 
dimb  will  feel  rdieved  at  the  sight  of  the  comfortable  elevators 
on  each  side  of  the  sUdrcases,  and  running  from  the  first  to  the 
upper  story.  Enough  space  for  fresh  air  in  the  rooms  will  le 
secured  by  the  height  of  the  stories — the  first  (for  scores),  nine- 
teen feet  six  inches;  second,  fourteen  feet  two  inches;  third, 
thirteen  feet  seven  inches ;  fourth,  twdve  feet  six  inches ;  Wk 
twelve  feet;  sixth,  deven  feet  five  inches ;  and  the  roof-etorf, 
seven  feet  eleven  inches.  The  interior  oonit-yard  will  Ik 
ninety-four  feet  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  affording  tins  > 
fine  breathing-space  for  the  occupants  of  the  interior  rooms. 
The  hollow  square  thus  formed  by  the  surrounding  walls  of  the 
building  will  be  something  imposing,  even  beautiful,  with  thegoM- 

fish  and  the  fountain.  The  basement  will  be  fourteen  feet  belof 
the  levdof  the  street,  and  its  vaults  wiU  reveal  the  masave  ma- 
sonry which,  Atlas-like,  will  shoulder  the  peopled  iron  worid 
above.  There  will  be  a  great  engine  for  generating  stem 
for  heating  the  building,  for  raising  and  lowering  the  gK*! 
elevators,  for  driving  the  vast  fiuis  that  are  to  cool  the  sam- 
mer  air,  and  for  lending  iron  sinews  to  the  kitchen  o>" 
the  laundry.  There  are  to  be  ventilating-shalts  frtm  top  ^ 
bottom,  eight  by  ten  feet  square.  The  kitchen  and  the  laundry 
arrangements  are  to  be  upon  the  most  improved  hotel  plai"' 
The  hotd-offices  are  to  hold  the  persons  who  are  to  dd  in  the 
comfort  of  the  inmates.    Let  us  hope  that  the  conventional 
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hotel-cleri,  with  his  nnapproachable  dignity,  will  not  be  there. 
In  the  back  part  of  the  bailding,  where  there  can  be  no  stores, 
and  where  the  contact  with  other  buildings  wonld  impede  the 
free  access  of  air  and  light  which  all  of  the  rooms  are  to  have 
abnndantly,  the  laundry  and  kitchen  will  be  sitnated,  and,  above 
them,  the  large  halls  for  various  purposes.  One  of  these  will 
be  the  dining-room,  conducted  on  the  restaurant  plan,  thirty 
feet  by  ninety-two  in  dimensions.  The  great  halls  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  other  recreations,  and  for  the  reading-room  and 
library,  will  be  of  the  same  dze.  The  sleeping-rooms  will  be 
of  two  kinds — the  larger  ones   sixteen   by  eighteen  feet  in 
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space,  and  intended  for  two  sisters  or  two  fiiends  rooming  to- 
gether ;  the  smaller  ones,  eight  feet  by  nine,  for  one  person 
only.  Experience  in  institutions  of  the  kind  shows  that  appli- 
cants usually  have  a  marked  preference  for  single  rooms,  and 
the  moral  advantage  of  this  is  no  doubt  very  great. 

The  entire  arrangement  promises,  to  each  working-girl  who 
becomes  an  occupant,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  hotel, 
at  an  exceedingly  small  cost.  Each  one  pays  at  the  fixed  rate 
for  lodging ;  the  benevolence  of  the  idea  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  each  occupant  is  enabled  to  secure  more  of  comfort  and  ele- 
gance than  is  ordinarily  in  the  reach  of  the  honest  poor,  at  a 
cost  even  less  than  would  otherwise  attend  the  cramped  and 
squalid  rooms  of  the  ordinary  tenement-houses.  The  food  will 
be  furnished  at  cost,  and  each  person  will  be  enabled  to  regu- 
late her  expenses  in  proportion  to  her  ability  or  inclination. 

The  "Working-Woman's  Home,  at  45  Elizabeth  Street,  is 
under  excellent  management,  and  the  only  institution  of  the 
kind  now  in  the  city.  It  was  built  for  tenement  purposes,  and 
the  rooms  are  rather  large  for  the  present  use,  but  it  has  an- 
swered the  purpose  weU.  Here  the  cost  to  each  person  is  from 
three  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  fifty,  cents  per  week.  This  is 
much  less  than  the  usual  expenses  of  a  working-woman.  A  hall 
bedroom  in  any  part  of  the  city,  convenient  to  business,  costs  at 
least  four  dollars  a  week,  or  a  double-room  with  fireplace,  seven 
dollars.  Then  fuel  costs  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  a  day ;  and 
laundresses  charge  a  doUar  a  dozen  for  plain  clothes.  Add  to 
these,  board  or  restaurant  expenses,  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  home  in  Elizabeth 
Street,  organized  as  a  club  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  residents 
for  mntual  economy,  affords  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  present  institution  has 


been  classed  as  a  city  charity,  for  the  honest  independence  of 
these  working-girls  revolts  from  charity,  however  kindly  or 
delicately  tendered.  Their  independent  self-reliance  is,  next  to 
purity  of  heart,  the  noblest  thing  in  the  class,  and  one  well 
worth  preserving. 

At  Mr.  Stewart's  great  hotel,  built  expressly  to  foster  indi- 
viduality and  self-dependence,  the  club  for  mutual  economy 
may  consist  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  and  it  is  thought  that  all 
needed  comforts  can  be  covered  by  the  small  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars per  week. 

The  critic  who  gazes  up  at  the  great  fronts,  or  wanders 
through  the  lofty  halls,  may  ask  if  the  extra  money  expended  upon 
ornament,  beauty,  taste,  comfort,  splendor  if  you  will,  would  not 
have  erected  two  houses  of  a  plainer  structure?  Perhaps  it  would. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  projector's  purpose  to  secure  strength, 
durability,  space,  lightness,  and  suitableness  to  the  end  in  view, 
all  of  which  could  only  be  attained  by  liberal  expenditure,  but 
the  elegant  and  the  tasteful  are  ennobling,  and  the  poor  love 
the  grand  and  the  beautifU.  It  is  even  posnble  that  some 
pnre-hearted  girl  may  forsake  the  little  den,  dose  to  darkness, 
and  shame,  and  crime — where  she  had  lived  because  its  vile 
filth  was  cheap;  and  may  go  to  sleep  in  those  white,  cool 
rooms,  with  eyes  dimmed  with  happy  tears,  and  her  thankful 
prayers  going  up  to  heaven,  like  the  bright  spray  of  the  foun- 
tain that  she  still  sees  in  dreams.  Ifr.  Stewart's  theory  seems 
to  have  been  that  self-respect,  which  is — next  to  religion  and 
virtue — the  foundation  of  moral  character,  depends  greatly  upon 
the  surroundings  of  the  person.  There  was  truth,  which  many 
have  realized,  in  the  maxim  of  Judge  THiitner,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, "  Success  in  life  depends  upon  dress  and  address."  But  the 
impression  we  make  upon  others  is  less  important  than  the  im- 
pression we  make  upon  ourselves.  To  a  person  who  dresses  like 
a  vagabond,  there  is  but  a  step  from  the^7«n^  of  vagabondage 
to  the  l\f».  To  the  person  who  lodges  and  feeds  in  the  midst 
of  pauper  or  criminal  surroundings,  there  is  but  a  step  down  to 
the  class  with  which  he  has  become  assimilated  by  sight  and  con- 
tact. There  is  some  guarantee  of  respectability  in  the  beautiful 
home  in  which  the  very  atmosphere  is  that  of  respectability,  and 
where  the  expenses  of  life  are  so  low,  that  each  ^rl  may  attain 
to  the  graceful  and  appropriate  in  dress. 

In  this  institution,  the  plan  of  combined  economy  with  lib- 
erality is  good,  and,  best  of  all,  the  resolve  of  the  originator 
and  founder,  that  no  one  shall  make  money  out  of  what  he 
ffivet.  But  it  is  all  for  young  women,  the  orphans  of  society  if 
not  orphans  in  law,  and  there  rests  the  grave  responsibility. 
Girls  are  not  to  be  taken  from  tl\eir  city  homes,  unless  poverty, 
or  drunkenness,  or  crime,  makes  home  no  fit  place  for  them. 
In  this,  the  charter  fh>m  the  State  should  be  liberal  and 
broad  in  its  incorporating  powers.  Strong  but  careftaUy  pre- 
pared laws  should  make  it  a  veritable  house  of  refiige,  for  all 
those  driven  by  necessity  to  its  shelter. 

In  the  ramilar  building  to  be  erected  at  equal  cost  for  young 
men,  the  problem  of  the  internal  regulations  wiU  be  much  less 
difiicult  of  solution.  For  the  girls,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
wiD  be  the  next  thing  to  those  perfect  homes  over  which  fa- 
thers and  mothers  preside  in  love,  and  from  which  they  can  go 
forth  to  their  own  future  homes,  where  husband  and  children 
will  atone  for  the  bereavements  or  misfortunes  of  childhood. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

A  irorxL. 

BT    MBS.   OUFHABT,    AUTHOR     OF    "  THB     CHBORICLES    OF    CABLmSFOOD," 
"TBI  BBOWNINOS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  in.— TBDB  NBW  CARKEK. 

It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  the  brothers  met  to  consult  over 

their  darkened  prospects.  Their  mother  could  kiss  and  veep  over  them, 

but  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  direct  or  guide  her  boys.  Such 

faint  idea  as  she  had  in  her  mind  was  of  a  kind  which  would  have  en- 
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tirely  defeated  their  father's  purpose.  "  NeTer  mind,  my  darling  boy," 
she  had  said,  soothingly,  to  her  eldest  son,  though  he  was  already  a 
bearded  man,  irith  Ae  stem  Renton  lines  of  resolution  about  his 
mouth.  The  poor  little  woman  knew  no  better  to  console  him  than  as 
if  he  had  lost  a  toy.  "  We  can  all  go  on  living  at  Renton  all  the 
same.  I  shall  only  have  you  so  much  the  longer.  We  shall  only  want 
a  little  more  economy,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  that  was  what 
your  dear  papa  meant  He  knew  how  lonely  I  would  be.  Why  can't 
we  all  live  together  as  we  have  done  f  I  have  enoufj^  for  you  all  by 
my  settlement,  and  I  am  to  keep  Renton ;  and,  when  the  seven  years 
are  past,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  think  of  marrying.  I  should 
not  be  against  you  travelling — or  any  thing,  Ben,  my  dear  boy,"  the 
poor  mother  added,  faltering,  seeing  the  sternness  on  his  face. 

"  No,  mother  dear,"  said  her  son.  "No.  What  yon  have  is  for 
yourself.  We  shall  all  come  to  see  you ;  but  we  are  not  such  mean 
creatures  as  to  live  on  yon.    Besides,  that  was  not  what  he  meant" 

"  Then,  what  did  he  mean  f  "  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  Oh,  boys,  that  I 
should  be  driven  to  blame  your  dear  papa  1  What  could  he  mean  if  it 
was  not  to  keep  yon  a  little  longer  with  me  f  " 

"  He  meant  to  put  us  on  our  mettle,"  said  Laurie ;  "  and  he  was 
quite  right  We  would  be  a  set  of  sad  lazy  fellows  if  we  stayed  on 
here.  We'll  come  and  see  you,  mamma,  as  Ben  says.  Don't  cry.  We 
none  of  us  want  to  marry,  thank  Heaven— at  least,"  said  Laurie, 
thou^tAilly,  "  I  hope  so ;  that  complication  is  spared  at  least" 

"  Dear  boys,  it  is  so  much  better  you  should  not  marry  too  soon," 
said  Mrs.  Renton,  drying  her  soft  eyes.  "  He  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  that  Oh,  believe  me,  Ben,  my  own  boy,  it  will  turn  out  all  for 
the  best!" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  s^d  Ben,  with  the  si^  of  submission,  perforce, 
and  he  went  away  with  his  own  thoughts ;  Laurie  followed  him  after  a 
little  interval;  and  Frank,  upon  whom  the  shock  had  fallen  more 
li^^tly,  stayed  with  his  mother  to  amuse  and  cheer  her.  But  they  all 
met  in  the  library  in  the  afternoon  to  have  a  consultation  over  their 
fikte.  They  were  brothers  in  misfortune — a  bond  almost  as  strong  as 
that  of  nature.  It  hurt  their  pride  to  go  over  the  ground  with  any 
other  creature,  even  their  mother,  who  could  not  refrain  from  a  hun- 
dred suggestions  as  to  their  father's  meaning.  But  among  themselves 
they  were  saf^  and  could  speak  freely,  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning,  the  same  impulse,  the  same  pride.  They  now 
discussed  the  will,  but  accepted  it  proudly,  owing  it  to  themselves,  as 
thar  lather's  sons,  to  make  no  question.  Already  their  hearts  had 
risen  a  little  from  the  blank  dq>ression  of  the  previous  night  It  was 
Fimnk  who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,"  he  said,  with  the  r^>id  decision  of 
youth.  Frank  had  never  been  thouj^t  clever,  though  he  was  so  can- 
did and  hi^-spirited ;  and,  consequently,  the  decision  to  him  was  a 
less  complicated  business.  "  I  shall  exchange  into  the  line,  and  go  to 
India  if  I  can.  More  fun,"  sud  the  young  soldier,  trying  hard  for  his 
old  gayety,  thou(^  there  was  8til\  the  gleam  of  a  tear  in  his  eye, "  and 
Uttle  pay." 

"Well,  that  is  easily  settled,"  said  Laurie;  "and  I  think  very 
sensibly  too.  Only  one  thing  we  on^t  to  think  o£  Whatever  we 
others  may  decide  upon,  let  one  of  us  always  be  at  hand  for  the  sake 
of  my  poor  mother.  He  always  took  such  care  of  her.  She  wants 
to  have  one  of  us  to  refer  to.  We  might  take  it  in  turns,  you 
know." 

"All  right,"  sud  Frank,  to  whom,  if  he  carried  out  his  own  plan, 
such  a  turn  would  be  simply  Impossible ;  but  the  boy  did  not  think  of 
that  As  for  Ben,  he  was  very  hard  at  work  considering  his  own 
problem,  and  knitting  his  brows. 

"  We  are  like  the  three  princes  in  the  fairy  tales,"  sud  Laurie, 
"  sent  out  to  find, — what  ? — a  shawl  that  will  pass  through  a  ring,  or 
a  little  dog  in  a  nutshell.  That  was  to  see  which  should  reign,  though. 
I  hope  our  probation  does  not  include  that" 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  it  does,"  said  Ben,  with  a  darker  con- 
traction of  his  brows;  "it  would  be  unmeaning  else.  When  the 
seven  years  are  over,  we  shiUl  be  judged  according  to  our  works.  It's 
rather  a  startling  realization,  you  know — " 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  Laurie,  hastily,  "  of  course  I  stand  up  for  my 
father's  will  through  thick  and  thin;  but,  will  or  no  will,  you  know 
Frank  and  me  too  well  to  think  either  of  us  would  ever  take  your 
place." 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  young  Frank,  leaning  half  over  the  'table 
in  his  eagerness.    "  Ben  can't  think  us  such  cads  as  that" 


"I  don't  think  you  cads,"  said  Ben;  "but  I  shall  stand  by  the 
will,  whatever  it  is.  I'll  fight  for  my  birthright,  of  course ;  but,  shice 
we  are  placed  in  this  position,  Laurie,  it's  no  use  talking.  He  that 
wins,  must  have.    I  shall  stand  by  that" 

"  Well,"  said  Laurence,  "  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  is  moat  likdy  to 
win ;  so  we  need  not  dispute  about  it  beforehand.  The  thing  in  the 
mean  time  is — what  to  do.  I  wonder  how  the  fellow  set  to  work  who 
had  the  ten  talents.  As  for  me,  I  am  the  unlucky  soul  with  one.  Ton 
need  not  say  pshaw !  so  impatientiy.  We  have  got  into  the  midst  of 
the  parables,  and  may  as  well  take  example — " 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Ben,  "  not  what  we  have  got  into  the 
midst  of,  but  what  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

Laurie  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  talk 
than  to  do  any  thing  else,"  he  said,  "  for  me  at  least  I  suppose  I 
must  take  to  art  Tou  need  not  tell  me  I  have  no  taloit,"  he  added, 
with  a  slight  flush.  "  I  know  it  well  enough  to  make  my  way.  But 
what  else  can  I  take  to  ?  Moralizing  is  not  a  trade ;  or,  at  least  if  it 
is,  it's  overstocked ;  and  I  can't  moralize  on  paper.  I  must  go  in  for 
illustrations  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Undignified,  perhaps,  but  how 
can  I  help  that?    There  is  nothing  else  I  can  do." 

"  A  fellow  with  a  university  education,  and  as  good  blood  in  his 
veins  as  any  in  England,"  said  Ben,  with  a  Uttle  impatience,  "  might 
surely  do  better  than  that" 

"  What  will  my  good  blood  do  for  me  f  "  said  Laurie.  "Getmea 
few  invitations,  perhaps.  And  as  for  a  university  education — I  mi(^t 
take  pupils,  if  I  had  not  forgotten  most  of  what  I've  learned;  or  I 
mif^t  take  ordov ;  or  I  might  go  and  eat  my  terms  at  <Iie  Temple. 
And  what  would  any  of  them  do  for  mef  Fellows  that  have  meant 
it  all  their  lives  would,  of  oourae,  do  better  than  a  fellow  who  never 
meant  till  now.  Ko ;  I  have  a  litde  taste  for  art,  if  I  have  not  much 
talent  I  mi^t  torn  picture-dealer,  perhaps.  Don't  look  so  blade, 
Ben.    A  man  must  make  use  of  what  faculty  he  has." 

After  that  there  was  a  pause,  for  Laurie  did  not  care  to  put  the 
same  inquiry  which  he  had  just  answered  to  Us  elder  brother.  And 
Ben  did  not  volunteer  any  information  about  the  part  he  meant  to 
take.  Ben  could  not  evaporate  in  talk,  as  Laurie  could.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  his  fate,  and  adapt  himself  to  drcumstanoea. 
Though  his  pride  had  forbidden  him  any  struggle  against  his  father's 
will,  yet  in  his  heart  he  was  embittered  ag^nst  his  father.  There 
was  ii\justioe  in  it  Of  course,  he  repeated  to  himself,  fdlowa  who  had 
meant  it  all  their  lives  must  do  better  than  fellows  who  only  began  to 
mean  it  in  necessity.  Laurie  was  right  so  far.  And  under  this  fn^t- 
flil  disadvantage  theUr  &ther,  of  his  own  will,  had  placed  them.  Frank 
had  a  profession,  and  might  be  not  much  the  worse.  But  Ben  himself 
bad  been  brought  up  to  be  heir  of  Renton.  His  heart  grew  hard  within 
him  as  he  thought  it  all  over.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  if  he  had  known 
it  from  the  be^nning,  he  would  not  have  cared.  He  would  have  gone 
in  for  any  thing — what  did  it  matter? — professional  work,  a  trade,  or 
any  thing,  so  long  as  he  started  fair,  and  had  the  same  advanti^es  as 
his  neighbors.  Now  he  must  thrust  himself  into  something  whiefa  waa 
already  fiill  of  legitimate  competitors.  He  sat  and  looked  into  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  brothers.  But  thar  fate 
added  an  aggravation  to  his  own.  Frank  was  not  so  bad :  it  made  less 
difference  to  Frank  than  to  any  of  them.  An  officer  in  a  mardiing 
regiment  was  as  good  a  genUeman  as  a  Quardsman.  But  Laurie  a 
poor  artist,  and  himself  he  could  not  tell  what  1  The  thought  galled 
him  to  the  heart 

"  And,  Ben,  what  will  you  do  ?  "  said  Frank.  "  We  have  told  yon, 
and  you  ought  to  tell  us.  I  don't  suppose  you  mean  to  stay  on  with 
mamtna      What  shall  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ben,  with  a  sudden  descent  into  the  depdis 
of  despondency — he  had  almost  wept  as  he  spoke.  One  had  his 
profession,  the  other  at  least  a  taste,  if  nothing  more.  Poor  Ben, 
the  firstborn,  had  no  specialty.  He  might  have  been  a  political  man, 
with  a  band  in  the  government  of  his  country,  or  he  might  have  been 
a  farmer,  or  he  might  have  gone  to  Calcutta,  as  Dick  Westbury  had 
done;  whereas,  now,  at  four.and-twenty,  he  could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

"  Never  mind,  you'll  do  the  best  of  us  all — you  were  always  Ae 
cleverest  of  us  all,"  said  Frank,  shocked  at  his  brother's  dejected 
looks ;  and  then  it  flashed  across  them  all  what  their  fkther  had  said, 
that  it  would  be  most  hard  upon  Ben. 

"  It's  you  who  have  the  ten  talents,"  said  Laurie,  "  and  Frank 
has  the  five ;  and  you  will  go  away  one  to  your  fann,  and  the  other 
to  your  merchandise— isn't  that  how  the  story  runs  ? — while  I  aia 
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left  with  one  in  my  napkin.  Or,  if  that  is  too  serious  for  you,  let's 
talce  it  on  the  other  side.  But,  whatever  you  do,  beirare  of  the  old 
woman  whom  we  are  all  sure  to  meet  as  we  set  out,  who  will  ask  us 
to  help  her,  and  give  us  three  gifts.  I  shall  keep  a  very  sharp  look- 
out for  that  old  woman,"  said  lAurie,  breaking  the  spell  of  stillness, 
and  getting  up.  "Laugh  at  it?  Tes,  I  am  trying  to  laugh  a  little. 
Would  you  rather  I  should  cry  ?  "  he  said,  turning  upon  his  brother, 
with  tears  glist^ng  in  his  eyes.  It  was  a  question  which  it  would 
be.  They  were  all,  at  this  point,  standing  upon  the  alternative,  be- 
tween such  poor  laughter  as  might  be  possible  and  bitter  tears. 

AU  this  sad  and  wonderful  overthrow  had  come  from  Mrs.  West- 
buiy's  indiscreet  taunts  to  her  brother  upon  the  up-bringing  of  his 
sons.  If  that  could  have  been  any  comfort  to  them,  their  Aunt  Lydia 
was  very  miserable.  They  had  never  allowed  her  to  finish  her  con- 
fession, and  her  heart  was  very  sore  over  the  injustice  that  had  been 
done  them.  That  same  night  she  stole  to  Ben's  door,  and  would  have 
wept  over  him  had  that  been  possible.  She  was  not  an  unkind  or 
hard-hearted  woman.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  her  to  con- 
trast her  nephew's  idleness  with  the  Renton  traditions ;  but  she  was  a 
true  Benton,  strong  in  her  sense  of  justice,  and  there  was  nothing  she 
would  not  have  done  for  them  now. 

"  Ben,  let  me  speak  to  you,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  mean  it,  far 
from  that — Heaven  knows.  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out  first. 
I  know  it  would  go  against  you  to  admit  such  a  thing,  if  any  one  else 
said  it ;  but,  Ben,  your  father  could  not  have  been  in  his  right  senses. 
He  never  could  have  done  it,  if  be  had  known." 

"  It  is  a  question  I  can't  discuss  with  you.  Aunt  Lydia,"  said  Ben, 
standing  at  the  open  door  and  barring  her  entrance.  "  I  think  yon  are 
mistaken.     I  don't  think  it  could  be  any  thing  you  said." 

"Ben,  I  know  it!"  said  Mrs.  Westbury.  "I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Let  me  come  in,  and  I  will  tdl  yon.  It  was  done  on  Friday, 
and  the  unfortunate  conversation  was  on  Thursday  night.  He  was 
very  snapping  to  poor  Laurie  when  we  went  back  to  the  lawn ; — ^bnt 
oh,  if  I  conld  have  known  what  was  to  follow  it !  Ben,  I  must  come 
in  and  speak  to  you ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  Tou  know,  there  is 
our  Dick—" 

"  Tc8,"  said  Ben.  He  had  to  let  her  in,  though  he  did  it  with  an 
ill  grace.  He  placed  his  easy-chair  for  her,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  table,  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  He  would  not  countenance  or 
encourage  her  to  remain,  by  sitting  down,  but  stood  with  his  candle  in 
his  hand,  a  most  unwilling  host. 

"  Tou  are  angry  with  me,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  "  and  you  have  reason. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  about  Dick.  If  your  father  had  made  this 
more  at  the  right  time,  it  is  you  who  would  have  gone  to  Calcutta, 
Ben.  You  have  the  best  right.  My  boy  only  went,  as  it  were,  to  fill 
your  place ;  and  he  ought  to  give  it  up  to  you  now.  Of  course  it  was 
to  mj  brother  he  owed  the  appointment.  I  don't  say  Dick  should 
come  home ;  but  he  has  made  some  money  and  some  friends ;  and,  I 
think,  he  mi^t  do  something  for  himself  still,  in  another  way,  instead 
of  taking  your  place." 

"  It  is  nonsense  to  call  it  my  place,"  said  Ben. 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  nonsense :  for  my  part,  I  think  of  justice," 
said  Mrs.  Westbury.  "  It  would  have  been  yours,  had  you  been 
sent  off  six  or  seven  years  ago,  as  you  ought  to  have  been.  Tes, 
I  say  as  you  ought  to  have  been,  Ben,  like  all  the  Bentons.  None 
of  us  were  ever  fine  gentlemen.  The  men  always  worked  before  they 
took  their  ease,  and  the  women  always  managed  and  saved  in  our 
honse ;  but  you  should  not  be  turned  out  now,  when  you  were  not 
brought  up  to  it.  Ben,  my  brother  was  very  cross  to  me  that  Thurs- 
day night.  It  was  not  he,  poor  fellow,  it  was  illness  that  was  work- 
ing on  him.  He  was  not  m  his  right  mind ;  and  the  will  ought  to  be 
hroke." 

"  I  can't  have  you  say  this,"  said  Ben.  "  I  can't  let  anybody  say 
it.  Aunt  Lydia,  we  had  better  not  discuss  the  question.  We  have  all 
made  up  our  minds  to  my  father's  will,  such  as  it  is." 

"  Then  you  are  very  foolish  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury ;  "  when  I, 
who  would  stand  up  for  him  in  reason  or  out  of  reason,  tell  you  so. 
Tour  fiither's  good  name  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  it  is  to 
you.     There  never  was  a  Renton  like  that  before ;  but  stil],  if  it  was 

to  stand  in   the  way  of  justice And  about  Dick.    Tou  ought  to 

write  to  him  at  once,  to  tell  him  he  is  to  look  out  for  something  else 
for  himself,  and  that  you  mean  to  take  your  own  place." 
"  I  shall  never  go  to  Calcutta,"  said  Ben,  shortly. 
"  Then,  what  will  you  do  ?  "  said  his  aunt    "  Ton  can't  live  on  two 


hundred  a  year — at  least,  yon  were  never  meant  to  live  on  it — you 
know  that.  And  you  can't  live  on  your  mother.  Unless  you  are 
going  out  to  India,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  find  something  to  do,"  said  Ben,  briefly ;  and  then  he 
softened  a  littie.  "  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind,"  he  said.  "I  am 
sure  you  meant  to  be  kind ;  but  I  can't  do  any  of  the  things  you  pro- 
pose. I  can  neither  question  my  father's  will,  nor  live  on  my  mother, 
nor  turn  out  Dick.  Ijet  him  make  the  best  of  it  I  should  thmk  he 
had  got  the  worst  over  now.  And  don't  blame  yourself.  I  don't 
think  you  were  to  blame.  There  must  have  been  some  foundation 
to  work  on  in  my  father's  thoughts ;  and  it  is  done ;  and  I  will  never 
try  to  undo  it.  We  must  all  make  the  best  of  it  now.  Will  you  do 
one  thing  to  please  me,  Aunt  Lydia  t  Let  Mary  be  with  my  mother 
as  much  as  you  can  spare  her.  She  will  feel  it  when  we  are  all 
gone." 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  you  please,"  siud  Mrs.  Westbury,  melted  to 
tears.  "  Oh,  to  think  I  should  have  done  you  so  much  barm,  and  be 
so  powerless  to  do  you  any  good !  But,  Ben,  you  have  not  told  me 
what  you  are  going  to  do  f  " 

"  Because  I  don't  know,"  said  Ben,  abruptly.  He  could  not  come 
to  any  decision.  His  aunt  left  him  reluctantly  when  they  had  resolved 
this  point,  thinking,  notwithstanding  her  compunction,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  if  his  petition  about  Mary  meant  any  special 
regard  for  her,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  give  Urn  her  child.  "  He 
will  make  his  way,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  he  will  make  his  way."  It 
was  because  he  was  a  little  hard  and  stem  in  his  downfall  that  she 
thought  so  well  of  him ;  and  her  feelings  were  very  different  as  she 
went  prowling  through  the  passages  in  her  dressing-gown  to  knock  at 
Laurie's  door.  Poor  Laurie  I  nobody  entertained  any  such  confidence 
about  him. 

When  Mrs.  Westbury  paused  at  Laurie's  door,  he  was  seated  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands  before  his  table,  on  which  lay  the  ruins, 
so  to  speak,  of  various  youthful  hopes.  Though  he  had  said  so  confi- 
dentiy  that  none  of  them  wanted  to  marry,  yet  there  were  one  or  two 
notes  on  the  table  before  him,  in  a  woman's  hand,  which  he  had  been 
looking  over,  poor  boy,  with  a  certain  tightening  of  his  heart.  And 
there  were  hopes,  too,  of  another  kind :  plans  for  travel,  phins  for 
such  study  as  suited  his  mind,  which  it  had  been  his  delight  to  form 
for  some  time  past,  and  which  he  had  so  little  doubt  of  persuading  his 
father  to  let  him  carry  out  His  little  maps  and  calculations  lay  be- 
fore him,  all  huddled  together.  That  chapter  of  his  life  was  over. 
He  could  smile  at  the  change  when  they  were  all  together,  to  help  the 
others  to  bear  it ;  but  grief,  and  disappointment,  and  downfall,  all  fell 
upon  him  with  additional  force  when  he  was  alone.  His  eyes  were 
wet  when  he  sprang  up  at  Aunt  Lydia's  summons,  and  shouted  a 
"  Come  in,"  which  was  as  cheerf\il  as  he  could  make  it,  sweeping  his 
papers  away  as  he  did  so  into  ^e  opai  dnwer  of  his  table.  He 
thought  it  was  one  of  his  brothers,  perhaps  Ben,  come  to  get  some 
comfort  from  his  lighter  heart.  When  Mrs.  Westbury  came  in  he 
was  taken  aback,  poor  fellow ;  but  Laurie  was  too  tender-hearted  to 
be  any  thing  but  kind  to  his  aunt  He  cast  down  a  heap  of  books, 
which  wei«  occupying  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  room,  and 
made  a  place  for  her,  ^ad  to  turn  away  his  face  for  the  moment  and 
conceal  the  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  these  tears  would  not  be  concealed. 
They  kept  springing  up  again,  though  he  kept  them  from  falling ;  and 
though  he  smiled,  and  began  cheerfully,  "  Well,  Aunt  Lydia  t "  there 
waa  a  sufficientiy  melancholy  tone  in  both  voice  and  face. 

"We  shall  be  going  away  to-morrow,  Laurie,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
bury, "  and  I  could  not  go  without  speaking  to  yon.  Oh,  what  a 
week  this  has  been  I  When  I  think  that  it  was  only  that  Ust  Thurs- 
day ni^t — " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  please,"  said  Laurie ;  "  one  has  need  of  all 
one's  strength.  It  is  bad  enough ;  but  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it  I  wish  you  were  not  going  away.  I  thought  Mary  would 
stay  with  my  mother.  How  is  she  to  get  on  when  we  are  all 
gone  f  " 

"  I  might  leave  Mary,  for  a  littie,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  doubtfully ; 
"  and  then  we  shall  be  close  by  at  the  cottage,  where  your  mother  can 
send  for  us  when  she  pleases.  Ah,  Laurie,  if  you  had  only  had  a  sis- 
ter of  your  own  1 " 

"  If  we  had  only  had  a  great  many  things ! "  said  Laurie,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile ;  "  but,  as  for  that,  Mary  is  as  good  as  a  sister.  I 
never  knew  the  difierence.  I  thhik  she  is  the  best  creature  in  the 
world." 
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"  Tea,"  said  Amtt  Lydia,  looking  at  bim  keenly,  with  an  inspection 
Tery  diffenmt  from  her  manner  to  Ben ;  "  she  is  a  good  girl ;  but  you 
always  used  to  quarrel,  Laurie.  I  did  not  think  she  was  so  much  to 
you." 

"  She  always  thought  me  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,"  sud  Laurie, 
with  a  little  laugh,  "  like  most  other  people.  I  must  show  you  now, 
if  I  can,  that  I've  got  some  mettle  in  me.  But,  Aunt  Lydia,  you  haye 
not  come  to  say  good-by  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Krs.  Weatbury,  and  then  she  made  a  pause.  "  I  can't 
rest,  Laurie ;  I  can't  keep  quiet,  and  see  you  all  in  trouble — when  it  is 
my  fault ! " 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  said  Laurie,  decidedly.  "  Tou  may  be  quite 
sure  it  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  for  some  time ;  and  quite 
right,  too,"  the  young  man  added,  bravely.  "How  could  we  ever 
have  known  what  stuff  we  were  made  of,  else  ?  If  there  is  any  good 
in  being  a  Renton,  as  you  have  so  oftoi  told  us,  now  is  the  time  for  it 
to  show." 

"  Oh,  Laurie,"  said  his  aunt,  weeping ;  "  that  is  what  breaks  my 
heart  Tou  have  not  a  chance  now,  with  the  up-bringing  you  have 
had,  and  your  poor  mother's  soft  ways — ^not  a  chance  1  If  my  brother 
had  only  thought  in  time.  This  will  could  never  stand  if  it  were 
brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  He  could  not  be  in  his  right  mind. 
Ben  would  not  listen  to  me  when  I  said  so ;  but  I  must  speak  to 
you." 

"  Yon  shall  speak  to  me  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Laurie,  with  his 
mother's  soil  ways ;  "  but  not  on  that  subject.  It  is  sacred  for  us, 
whatever  other  peoide  may  tlunk.  And,  after  all,  you  know,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  it  is  only  for  seven  years.  I  shall  only  be  about  thirty 
at  the  end  of  the  trial— quite  a  boy  1 " 

"  Quite  a  boy  I "  said  Aunt  Lydia,  very  seriously ;  "  but  still  I  can't 
bear  it.  And,  Laurie,  though  you  are  the  least  like  a  Benton  of  any 
of  them,  I  have  always  been  the  fondeet  of  you." 

"  Thanks,  dear  aunt,"  said  the  young  man,  and  he  kissed  her,  and 
led  her  half  resisting  to  her  own  room.  "  All  this  excitement  and  want 
of  rest  will  upset  you,"  he  said  to  her,  tenderly ;  "  and,  Aunt  Lydia, 
don't  say  any  thing  to  Frank." 

Laurie  went  back  to  his  musings  and  his  papers  when  she  had 
made  him  this  promise ;  and  Mrs.  Westbury  had  a  good  cry  over  the 
whole  miserable  busmess.  "  Upset  me  I "  she  sUd  to  herself,  "  as  if 
I  was  a  woman  like  his  mother  to  be  upset  I  Oh,  if  I  could  but  do 
any  thing  for  these  poor  boys ! " 

But  at  the  same  time  she  was  glad  in  her  heart  that  Laurie  thought 
of  Mary  only  as  his  sister.  A  mother  has  to  consider  every  thing ; 
and  that  could  never  have  been,  though  it  was  a  different  thing  with 
Ben. 

These  preliminaries  being  told,  and  the  singular  and  unexpected 
nature  of  this  iamily  crisis  fully  explained,'  the  historian  of  the  Benton 
family  feels  justified  in  proceeding  to  his  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  ^ree  boys,  and  their  adventures  in  the  big  changed  world,  upon 
which  they  were  launched  so  abruptly.  They  all  left  the  Manor  to- 
gether, in  a  sultry  September  day,  just  the  day  on  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  would  have  been  off  to  shoot  grouse,  or  to  climb 
Mont  Blanc.  Their  mourning  prevented  such  invitations  as  even  in 
their  changed  fortune  they  would  certainly  have  received,  and  the 
shock  was  so  fresh  on  all  of  them  that  pleasure-making  of  any  kind 
would  have  been  impossible.  They  went  out  as  if  they  had  been  put- 
ting to  sea  each  man  in  his  own  bark,  with  no  very  sure  compass  or 
chart  to  rely  on,  and  with  minds  braced  high  by  resolution,  bnt  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  the  trial,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  labor.  Per- 
haps it  was  u  well  fbr  them  that  their  ideas  woe  so  utterly  vague  and 
undefined  touching  the  rocks  and  shoals  and  dangerous  passages  that 
lay  in  Aeir  way. 

[to  bb   ooKTiiruaD.] 

MY  FIRST  AND  LAST  TRIP  UP  THE  RHINE. 

m  TWO  PASTS^PABT  BBCOND. 

"Thb  Rhine  at  last  I" 

There  was  the  broad,  sweeping  river,  yellow  and  glistening,  mov- 
ing grandly  off  to  the  sea ;  the  noble  bridge  (which  I  sketched  in 
rapture)  spanning  it  directly  before  me. 

The  great  cathedral,  dark  with  age,  loomed  just  to  the  left ;  the 
derrick  on  whose  summit,  to  my  amateurly  architectural  eye,  being  a 


foul  blot  upon  its  beau^,  and  a  silent  reproof  to  the  generaticms  which 
had  left  it  there  to  say,  "  Not  finished." 

I  made  my  preparations  for  departure  in  the  morning  boat;  re. 
ctived  minute  notes  of  advice  from  the  Ober  Kellner,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish ;  got  through  the  "  CSty  of  Odors  "  to  the  steamer-landing,  thanks 
to  good  fortune,  without  mishap. 

I  found  myself  on  one  of  the  prettiest  little  steamers  in  <ke 
world,  under  an  awning,  and  surrounded  by  a  gay  group  t^  tourists. 

I  settled  myself  cosily  on  one  of  the  little  chairs,  and  gave  myadf 
up  to  placid  reverie. 

A  familiar  voice  startled  me  from  it 

"  Why,  as  I  live,  if  that  isn't  Demosthenes  Dixon  1 " 

It  was  my  maiden  aunt 

My  maiden  aunt,  I  must  tell  you,  was  Miss  Wilhelmina  Satter- 
scutt,  a  very  stout,  rich  old  lady  of  sixty — ^my  dqwrted  mother's  next 
younger  sister.  Miss  Slatterscutt  labored  under  the  singular  ddoaoB 
that  "  something  was  the  matter  with  her ; ''  what,  has  never  been 
sufficiently  determined ;  something  she  had  internally  wrong,  whidi 
gave  her  faint-fits,  hysterics,  and  so  on.  She  had  been  the  favorite  <^ 
a  wealthy  bachelor  uncle,  who  had  left  her  his  ]»t>pa:ty  in  a  lump.  I, 
in  turn,  was  her  favorite  nephew.  Her  imaginary  ills  prompted  her 
to  travel  a  great  deal  for  her  health,  and  she  had  often  urged  me 
to  accompany  her,  always  in  viun;  thus  she  was,  you  may  oon- 
jectnre,  surprised  to  see  me  on  the  Rhine  boat 

My  aunt  was  eccentric ;  if  she  hadn't  died  last  spring  and  left 
me  some  cool  thousands,  I  should  say  that  she  was  very  sdfish,  al- 
ways pressing  everybody  into  her  service  when  occasion  required. 

So  that,  although  it  gave  me  some  satisfaction  to  see  a  wdl-known 
face  on  board,  my  satisfitcUwi  was  dampened  by  the  fear  that  I  should 
now  be  tied  to  my  aunt  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  boat  was  ott,  and,  in  the  interval  between  Cologne  and  the 
Seven  Mountains,  there  was  so  little  worth  observing,  that  tJhe  time 
passed  very  pleasantly  in  conversatiou  with  my  aunt,  taking  ova  fiuo- 
ily  matters,  and  being  regaled  with  a  complete  history  of  my  maternal 
relations  for  the  past  three  months. 

I  will  be  frank ;  my  aunt  was  not  alone. 

Sxe  had  a  valet  and  a  "  companion,"  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 

There  was  a  young  lady  sitting  by  her  side. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  what  they  call  a  "  lady's  man ; "  nay,  my 
cousins  have  often  declared  me  (though  in  this  they  exaggerate 
somewhat)  a  "  woman-hater."  I  had  always,  to  tell  the  truth,  been 
quite  indifferent  to  ladies'  society ;  thou^t  it  a  terrible  bore  to  "  get 
myself  up  "  for  a  toirit  or  tea-party ;  considered  myself  as  wedded 
to  my  books  and  my  pipe,  from  afar,  I  admired,  and  rather  stood 
in  awe  of  the  sex;  bad  a  vague  idea  that  they  were  too  exceSeat 
to  approach — far  from  "  woman-hating,"  therefore,  you  observe. 

Still,  somehow  or  other,  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  young  lady 
sitting  by  my  aunt's  side — ^her  face  was  a  pleasant,  inviting  one ;  the 
ease  with  which  she  received  me  when  we  were  introduced  by  my 
aunt,  and  with  which  she  made  me  entirely  at  home  in  her  oonqMuiy 
in  five  minutes,  made  me  grateful ;  and  more,  "  Miss  Weldstone  is  a 
niece  of  your  Uncle  Warton's,"  said  my  aunt 

On  which,  I  surprised  myself  in  a  gallant  speech — the  first  I  ever 
knew  myself  to  utter,  about  being  very  happy  of  an  excuse  to  be  ooo- 
sidered  her  cousin,  etc,  not  relevant  to  this  narrative,  and  as  I  look 
back  on  it  shockingly  silly. 

I  took  a  seat  opposite  my  aunt  and  the  young  lady. 

After  the  history  of  my  maternal  relations,  before  referred  to, 
had  been  happily  finished,  and  my  own  explanation  given,  my  aont, 
always  blessed  with  an  appetite,  ordered  up  some  sandwiches,  ale,  and 
strawberries,  and  fell  to  eating  them. 

My  aunt  being  thus  for  the  while  reduced  to  silence,  a  little  dis- 
jointml  conversation  sprung  up  between  the  two  nnocciq>ied  months. 

About  the  Weather,  and  the  Rhine ;  the  London  season,  travel- 
ling in  general,  life  in  chambers,  hateful  clubs ;  growing  all  the  while 
imperceptibly  more  free  and  personaL 

At  last  I  found  myself  by  Miss  Weldst<me's  side,  oonning  Brmd- 
shaw's  Rhine  with  her,  littte  side  remarks  edging  in  here  and  there, 
occasionally  of  the  delicately  complimentary  sort ;  then  littie  atten- 
tions, exhibitive  of  increased  thoughtfulnees  and  interest  on  my  tfde; 
aunt  still  occupied  with  her  lunch. 

Plainly,  there  was  an  incipient  flirtation ;  after  a  while  it  seemed 
to  be  recognized  on  both  sides  (tiiis  is  not  said  from  vanity,  as  tiie  se- 
quel will  show)  that  there  was  a  fUll-blown  flirtation. 
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I  was  b^imung  to  be  absolutely  happy ;  "  This,"  thought  I, "  is  well 
worth  coming  to  the  Rhine  for.  What  a  stupid  dog  I  hare  been  not 
to  appreciate  female  society  before  I " 

Just  as  these  reflections  were  passing  through  my  mind,  a  shadow 
fell  upon  me.    I  looked  up. 

A  large,  awkward-looking  Qerman,  with  a  red  mustache,  a  short 
coat,  and  dandy  travelling-gear,  opera-glass  pendant  at  bis  side,  fat 
hands  covered  with  rings  of  huge  dimension,  was  standing  directly  in 
front  of  us. 

Be  was  bowing  very  overwhelmingly  at  Hiss  Weldstone ;  she,  with 
&int  blush,  was  returning  the  salutation. 

I  shouldn't  care  a  penny  for  that ;  but,  confoond  the  fellow,  he  was 
interrupting  the  most  charming  titeSmte  I  ever  had. 

It  was  all  the  worse  because  we  had  now  passed  Bonn,  and 
Drachenfels  was  loonung  in  sight,  and  becoming  more  distinct  every 
moment 

The  German  opened  a  conversation  with  Miss  Weldstone  in  his 
guttural  native  tongue ;  she  replied  in  the  same. 

My  aimt  having  finished  her  lunch,  and  settled  herself  comfortably 
for  a  good  view  of  Drachenfels,  I  returned  to  her,  and  left  the  others 
to  themselves. 

But  now  there  was  a  catastrophe. 

My  aunt,  of  a  sudden,  while  I  was  gazing  rapt  on  Drachenfels  and 
Solandseck,  had  one  of  her  "bad  turns." 

The  valet  was  out  of  the  way — also  the  "  companion." 
I,  therefore,  had  to  perform  thdr  duty.  This  was,  to  aid  my  aunt 
in  getting  to  the  cabin,  and  to  wait  on  her,  assiduous,  there.  She  in- 
sisted upon  my  being  with  her  and  ministering  to  her  wants.  She 
was  so  fond  of  me,  she  said,  no  one  else  could  make  her  so  comfort- 
able. When  s»Ch  little  necessaries  as  brandy,  bouillon,  salts,  etc., 
had  been  duly  procured,  I  thought  I  might  safely  leave  the  old  lady  to 
her  servants ;  "  I  am  missing  Drachenfels,"  thought  I,  "  and,  worse 
than  that,  I  am  being  supplanted  by  that  German  bore  on  the  settee 
above-sturs." 

Yes,  jealousy  began  to  sprout  up  within  me ;  I  began  to  be  ner- 
vous, though  the  calmest  of  men. 

But,  alas  !  it  was  not  enough  to  bring  my  aunt  her  restoratives. 
"  I  must  have  some  rest  here,"  said  she ;  "  it  will  not  do  for  me  to 
go  on  deck." 

"  Now,  Demosthenes,  dear,  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  whom  I 
love  so  dearly  to  hear  read  as  you.  I  know  you  like  to  please  me, 
don't  yon,  now?  Well,  there  is  'Arabella  Stuart,'  by  dear  Mr. 
James,  in  my  little  bag.  You  can't  object  to  get  it  and  amuse  your 
poor  sick  aunt ! " 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Though  not  lustful  of  riches,  I  have 
that  ordinary  prudence  which  suggests  complaisance  to  those  from 
whom  we  have  "  expectations  ; "  my  only  course  was  to  smother  my 
twofold  disappointment ;  for  my  aunt  had,  among  other  qualities,  a 
temper. 

For  two  hours  or  more  I  sat  in  that  dark  little  cabin,  reading  about 
Arabella  Stuart  in  the  Tower,  and  thinldng  about  Jennie  Weldstone 
under  the  awning.  Then,  thanks  to  some  peculiarly  prosy  moral 
reflections  in  the  narrative,  my  Aunt  Slatterscutt  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  Consigning  my  precious  charge  to  her  companion,  I  ascended 
the  stairs  with  a  light  step. 

He  woa  not  with  her ;  she  was  alone,  intent  on  Bradshaw,  look- 
ing somewhat  red,  I  thought.  He  was  just  walking  away  to  a  group 
of  German  ladies. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dixon !  Where  can  you  have  been  all  this  while  ?  and 
where  is  Miss  Slatterscutt?  I  thought  you  must  have  both  fallen  over- 
board!" 

"  Ah,  you  were  so  engrossed  with  that  German  gentleman,  that 
you  would  not  have  heard  the  splash  if  we  had,  then." 

"  Pooh  I  How  foolish  !  He  is  the  silliest,  awkwardest,  stupidest 
fellow  I  ever  knew !  Why  didn't  you  come  sooner,  and  rid  me  of  him  ? 
I  just  talk  to  him  to  make  sport  of  him,  he  is  so  dull." 

Double  consolation  here ;  thinks  he's  silly — ^wants  me  to  come  in 
his  stead !  Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  woman-nature,  I  was  de- 
lighted. 

"  And  pray  who  is  he,  if  I  may  ask?  "  said  I,  laughing  heartily. 
"  A  great  clumsy  count  from  the  Upper  Rhine— Count  Stingen- 
bengenheimer.    You  know  counts  count  for  nothing  in  Germany.     I 
met  hint  at  Uncle  Warton's  tnriet  last  spring.    I  assure  you,  Ur. 
Dixon,  be  is  a  great  ninny."  * 


So  she  went  on,  laughing  about  him,  relating  anecdotes  of  his 
climisiness,  repeated  silly  remarks  he  had  made,  and  mimicked  his 
scrapy  voice,  in  which  merriment  1  joined  with  great  glee.  Mean- 
time, up  came  my  aont,  restored  to.  temporary  vigor  by  sleep  and  a 
earafou  of  Rhine  wine,  and  we  passed  to  nobler  tiiemes. 

1  was  more  than  satisfied  with  Miss  Weldstone's  treatment  of  me; 
she  certainly  acted  as  if  she  were  beginning  to  like  me  very  much.  A 
little  quick  look  of  her  eye  now  and  then,  or  a  delicately-worded  com- 
pliment upon  my  taste,  glowing  enthusiasm  over  the  little  sketches  I 
made  of  the  ruins  as  we  passed,  and  hopes,  limidly  expressed,  that  I 
should  continue  in  the  company  of.  herself  and  my  aunt  as  far,  at 
least,  as  Mayence,  made  me  thrill  as  I  had  never  thrilled  among  my 
books,  and  more  intoxicated  than  I  had  ever  been  over  Jenkins's  best 
milk-punch. 

I  verily  think  I  was  in  love.  I  thanked  Jenkins,  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart,  for  sending  me  hither. 

I  had  intended  to  stop  at  several  points  between  Bonn  and  Gob- 
lentz  ;  but,  as  my  aunt  and  Miss  Weldstone  were  going  Erectly 
through,  I  determined  to  make  the  stops  returning,  and  to  proceed 
with  them.  Several  times,  before  we  reached  Goblentz,  tiie  German 
count  came  up  and  talked  with  my  fair  comptmion,  but,  as  the  oonvei^ 
sation  was  in  German,  I  oov^ld  not  tell  whether  she  really  made  fun  of 
him  or  not  She  lauded  often,  and  blushed  often  as  well ;  seemed  to 
be  very  much  pleased — probably  with  his  silly  sallies. 

We  landed  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — and  a  lovely  after- 
noon it  was :  old  Ehrenbreitstein  towering  loftily  on  the  other  bank ; 
Stolzenfels  peeping  from  its  wreath  of  foliage  beyond ;  the  sun  glan- 
cing luminously  across  the  yellow  waters. 

The  German  count  went  ashore  also,  with  his  troop  of  fat  German 
dames ;  and,  I  observed,  spoke  to  Miss  Weldstone,  and  pressed  her 
hand  at  parting.  When  his  back  was  turned,  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
pretty  sneer,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well  rid  of  the  goose." 

Our  quarters  were  at  the  "  Hotel  of  the  White  Bear "  (as  Miss 
Weldstone — Jenny,  I  b^an  to  call  her  to  myself — translated  the  gib- 
berish on  the  signboard). 

After  seang  the  ladies  comfortably  stowed  away  in  two  front-cham- 
bers, I  went  below  to  the  reading-room  to  look  at  the  English  papers. 

I  there  fell  in  with  an  old  friend  and  brother  Lingrayite,  who  al- 
ways passed  his  summer  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  "  up  to  every  thing  " 
— Xed  Clipper.  Mutual  welcomings  over,  we  sat  down  and  had  a  cosy 
talk  about  London  matters ;  then  he  proposed  a  walk,  and  took  me 
over  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  I  returned  and  took 
supper  with  my  aunt  and  Miss  Jennie.  Clipper  dining  in  mess  that 
day  with  some  officer-friends,  I  was  much  disappointed,  on  asking  Miss 
Jennie  to  take  a  promenade  with  me  by  moonlight  along  the  bank  of 
the  Rhine  (alas,  I  had  come  to  be  thug  sentimental  I),  when  she  re- 
gretfully declined,  said  she  was  dreadfully  tired,  thought  Miss  Slatter- 
scutt would  need  to  be  taken  care  of.  My  aunt,  hearing  my  invitation, 
looked  at  me  in  utter  amazement,  and  said,  "  Yes,  Demosthenes,  don't 
take  her  away  from  your  poor  old  aunt  Go  off  with  your  friend  Clip- 
per, and  leave  us  to  ourselves  this  evening." 

Oh,  Aunt  Slatterscutt,  were  yon  a  traitor,  or  a  dupe  ? 

Clipper  was  loun^ng  about  the  reading-room  when  I  entered.  He 
came  up  to  me  with  a  quick  step,  saying — 

"  I  say,  Dixon,  old  boy,  the  fellows  over  at  the  mess  tell  me  there 
is  to  be  some  fine  fun  going  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to-night — a 
peasant's  house-warming.  The  dancing,  costumes,  and  eating,  will  be 
something  quite  original.    You'll  go,  of  course  ?  " 

Of  course  I  would.  It  would  be  an  excellent  distraction  to  my 
thoughts,  which  were  not  such  as  were  proper  to  a  determined 
bachelor. 

I  will  not  describe  what  I  saw — accotmts  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  made  by  a  hundred  note-book  tourists. 

We  returned  about  ten  in  the  evening.  As  we  approached  the 
"  White  Bear,"  I  observed,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  us,  a  couple 
walking  slowly — a  tall,  stout  man,  a  medium-sized,  graceful  woman — 
arm-in-arm.  I  thought  I  recognized  the  female  figure,  and  hastened 
my  steps.  Before,  however,  I  got  near  enough  to  reo<^nize  them  fully, 
they  bad  vanished  into  the  hotel 

"  No,  no,"  thought  I,  "  away  with  suspidon  t  It  could  not  have 
been  she — and  with  him." 

But — if  it  tKiw  she  ? 

The  next  morning,  when  I  met  the  ladies  at  breakfast,  Miss  Weld- 
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stone  was  more  complacent  and  delightful  than  erer.  She  began,  of 
hw  own  accord,  to  make  fun  of  Ciount  Stingenbingenheimer. 

That  certainly  could  not  hare  been  she,  then,  last  night 

Throughout  tiie  meal  our  conversation  ran  on  unceasingly.  I  de- 
scribed my  adventures  over  the  river,  she  laughing  heartily,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  an  almost  tender  expression ;  and,  after  we  had  ad- 
journed to  my  aunt's  sitting-room,  I  Iiad  the  satisfaction  of  observing 
what  seemed  to  me  certain  indications  of  unceasing  interest  on  her 
part 

Flattered  so,  I  was  deeper  in  love  than  ever. 

My  aunt,  who  had  been  taking  a  morning  nap,  finally  came  out  of 
her  chamber,  and  announced  that  we  should  depart  for  Hayence  to- 
morrow morning. 

A  servant  brought  a  note  to  her. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  after  reading  it,  "  this  is  from  Mrs.  MacStork,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  villa  a  litUe  out  of  the  town.  I  sent  to 
inform  her  of  our  arrival  ye&terday,  and  she  invites  Miss  Weldstone 
and  myself  to  dine  this  afternoon.  Of  course  we  shall  go.  Shall  we 
not,  Jennie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  something  quite  new  to  see  a  Rhine  villa  and 
«at  a  Rhine  dinner  enfamitle." 

"  And,  meanwhile,"  said  my  aunt,  looUng  toward  me— and  I  trem- 
bled, for  I  knew  some  sacrifice  was  coming — "  meanwhile,  Demos- 
thenes, I  am  sure,  will  oblige  us  by  going  before  and  securing  us  rooms 
at  Mayence.  Travel  is  so  great  this  year,  and  I  miut  have  nice  accom- 
modations." 

Ob,  certainly,  I  would  go,  with  great  pleasure. 

So,  about  two  o'clock,  the  ladies  set  out  in  a  carriage  for  Mrs.  Mac- 
Stork's,  I  standing  in  the  door,  waving  them  off  with  my  hat  A 
little  distance  up  the  street,  the  everlasting  German  count  was  coming 
toward  the  hotel.  As  he  met  the  carriage,  he  waved  his  hat  too,  and 
I  saw  a  head  bow  low  at  him  from  the  vehicle — which  waa  not  my 
aunt's. 

Then  he  came  toward  me,  and,  with  a  smile  and  bow,  actually  ad- 
dressed me. 

"  Zis  is  Mr.  Dixon,  I  pelieve,"  said  he,  "  ze  coudn  of  zat  chuming 
Uees  Weldstone  t " 

I  responded,  rather  surlily,  that  I  wu  Mr.  Dixon. 

He  continued  to  talk  in  an  easy,  good-natured  way,  so  that  I  really 
began  to  think  him  a  not  disagreeable  person. 

Finally,  I  found  myself  chatting  to  him  qn^te  familiarly.  I  re- 
membered Miss  Jennie's  fun-making,  and  was  no  longer  jealous. 

I  saw  a  boat  standing  at  the  wharf;  it  had  just  arrived  from  be- 
low, and  was  evidently  preparing  to  resume  its  trip  up  the  river.  I 
asked  the  count  if  that  was  the  boat  which  was  bound  to  Mayence. 
He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea, 
said: 

"  Tees,  sare.  I  pelieve  it  ees.  Ton  will  haf  to  hoory  if  you  wish 
to  catch  it." 

To  rush  into  the  hotel,  get  my  portmanteau  (which  I  had  packed 
and  brought  down  from  my  room  after  receiving  my  aunt's  instruc- 
tions), pay  my  bill,  bid  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  count  (whom  I  thus  left  on 
the  field),  was  accomplished  with  a  celerity  quite  tmusual  to 
me. 

I  reached  the  boat  iust  as  she  was  beginning  to  move  off,  and 
jumped  on  board.  I  had  no  sooner  got  there,  however,  than  I  ob- 
served that  she  was  turning  round. 

I  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  boat,  flung  my  portmanteau  ashore,  and 
prepared  to  follow  it. 

As  I  was  about  to  jump,  I  felt  myself  held  by  the  arms.  Turning, 
I  found  that  one  of  the  employes  of  the  steamer  had  me  fast,  and  was 
grinning  and  shaking  his  head.  Desperate,  I  wrenched  myself  irom 
him.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  boat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Its  bows  were  majestically  turning  toward  Cologne ;  she  was  going 
dovm  the  river. 

I  was  alone  going  back,  going  back  on  my  tracks  I 

And,  as  I  receded  from  the  landing,  two  objects  most  prominently 
presented  themselves  to  my  despairing  rage :  my  portmanteau,  lying 
there  quietly,  unnoticed,  and  Count  Stingenbingenheimer,  in  the  dis- 
tance, shaking  with  laughter,  and  mockingly  beckoning  to  me  to  come 
back! 

My  next  step  was  to  remedy  the  blunder — which  was  not  so  easy, 
an  I  spoke  not  a  word  of  German  (Miss  Weldstone  had  promised  to 
instruct  me),  and  could  find  no  one  who  spoke  English. 


I  dashed  about  frantically,  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  me.  At 
last  a  young  man  came  up  who  had  been  in  the  English  aimy  befbit 
Sevastopol ;  he  "  spoke  a  little." 

To  him  I  explained  my  dilemma. 

He  in  turn  expluned  it  to  the  captain,  who  promised  to  let  me  off 
at  the  first  village.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  a  boat  was  lowered 
from  the  steamer,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  and  was  soon  put  on 
shore. 

Just  then  it  began  to  rain— one  of  those  murky,  drizzling  luu 
which  have  a  tendency,  particularly  when  in  distressing  circumstancet, 
to  make  one  blue. 

The  "village"  (the  name  of  which  I  neither  know  nor  cate  to 
know)  was  the  moat  desolate  place  I  ever  set  foot  in. 

It  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  low  mud-huts,  and  perhaps  had  > 
population  of  fifty  or  sixty  peasants.  There  was  no  such  ^iig  as  i 
tavern. 

But  there  was  a  pretence  of  an  office  for  steamboat-passengeit, 
though  why  anybody  should  stop  here  I  could  not  imagine.  The 
office,  it  appears,  was  also  a  beer-saloon.  Thitherward  I  directed  mj 
steps,  stared  at  by  the  villagers.  In  the  small  room  wherdn  wis  atl- 
uated  the  office  there  were  a  fat,  red,  good-natured  woman  selliiigbnr 
and  "  pr«tzels ; "  two  or  three  stupid-looking  villagers,  drinkiig  ud 
talking ;  a  soldier,  on  leave  from  Ehrenbreitstein ;  and  a  daiflfied 
tourist,  a  German,  who  had  evidentiy  met  with  a  mishap  similar  to  mj 
own. 

And  now  came  the  rub :  to  make  them  understand  how  I  emt 
there,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do — return  to  Coblentz  as  soon  u  poi- 
sible. 

My  attempts  throughout  were  a  mortifying  &Uure.  I  tried  Eng- 
lish and  poor  French  upon  each  in  turn,  in  vain ;  then  resorted  to  pm- 
tomime,  in  which  I  only  succeeded  in  making  them  stare,  and  thn 
laugh.  Even  the  dandy,  who  certainly  looked  intelligent,  shook  hit 
head  in  despair  when  I  tried  to  make  him  comprehend  me. 

This  lasted  until  the  day  waned,  and  the  fast-deepening  tviBght 
warned  me  that  I  must  look  out  for  a  lodging. 

Meanwhile,  in  despair,  I  saw  two  br  three  steamers  go  straif^t  b;, 
up  the  river  to  C!oblentz ;  not  being  able  to  make  anybody  understand 
that  I  wanted  to  take  them.  For  this  was  one  of  those  way^tations 
wher«  the  steamer  does  not  stop,  but  takes  up  any  pa^engers  who 
come  out  to  it  in  small  boats.  This  was  dismal  enough.  After  seinl- 
ing  through  the  village  for  a  lodging,  it  became  evident  that  none  vat 
to  be  had,  except  on  the  benches  of  the  "  office ; "  the  use  of  wUch, 
after  much  difficulty,  I  procured  from  the  old  woman,  on  tender  of  > 
couple  of  thalers. 

The  miseries  of  that  damp,  rainy  night,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
depict :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rain  dripped  through  the  sUtterali 
roof,  upon  me ;  that  the  villagers  came  and  went  for  beer,  noisilT,  till 
toward  the  small  hours,  keeping  me  awake ;  that  when  I  did  at  lad 
get  to  sleep,  I  slept  till  far  into  the  next  morning,  and  was  awakened 
by  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  reflected  and  at  last  compr^ 
bended  my  desires,  for  when  I  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  she  pointtd 
out  the  first  steamer  of  the  day,  rolling  slowly  np  toward  Maymce. 

For  breakfast  I  had  pretzels  and  bad  wine,  which  was  like  into 
vin^sr. 

Then  the  old  woman,  whom  I  plied  continually  with  loose  grii- 
schens,  intimated  to  me,  by  pointing  to  the  clock  and  thai  wsriif 
her  finger  uptbe  river,  that  the  next  boat  went  at  eleven. 

I  nodded  my  head  violently  in  token  of  comprehension  and  asseat 

At  eleven,  the  boftt  was  perceptible,  coming  thitherward.  Bj 
dint  of  laborious  pantomime,  I  understood  that  two  men  would  lo* 
me  out  to  her,  for  two  groschen ;  so  bidding  adieu  to  the  nnknowa 
hamlet,  I  at  last  reached  Coblentz  again.  As  for  my  portmantoi, 
the  Goman  count  had  kindly  put  it  in  charge  of  a  porter  itfm  tlK 
"  White  Bear,"  where  I  found  it  safe. 

Where  were  my  aunt  and  Miss  Weldstone — and  the  coimtr  Wot 
this  morning  to  Mayence. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  my  solitude  at  tbe  hamlet  had 
intenufied  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  latter  lady. 

I  resolved  on  instant  pursuit 

I  took  the  nul  at  two,  reached  Mayence  at  fbur,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  the  H6tel  de  Mayence,  where  I  knew  they  were  to  stop. 

After  making  my  toilet,  I  asked  to  see  my  aunt  Wax,  Slatttr- 
Bcutt  was  asleep — couldn't  be  disturbed ;  Miss  Weldstone  was  out 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to4iave  a  look  at  the  t«>wii.    b  it  nat 
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fstnnge— I  had  forgotten  all  about  castles  and  architectore  for  tbe  last 
few  days  f 

So  I  took  a  l(mg  promenade,  went  oat  to  the  quays,  saw  Outten- 
berg's  statue,  mounted  into  the  park,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  cathe- 
dral, where,  Bradshaw  told  me^  "  Charlonagne  divided  his  empire 
among  his  degenerate  sons." 

It  was  growing  twilight,  and  I  had  foigottoi  my  recent  troubles  in 
the  noble  arches  of  the  old  edifice. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  were  two  persons,  talking  in  undertone. 
They  saw  me,  and  drew  back  a  little.  Kot  being  curious,  I  walked  on 
unobservant. 

Presently  one  came  out,  a  gentleman,  and  strode  rapidly.*^  out  at 
the  side  door  near  the  altar.  The  other — a  lady— came  out  also,  and 
advanced  toward  me. 

"I  am  «o  glad  to  see  you  once  more,  Mr.  Dixon,"  sud  the 
voice  of  Miss  Jennie  Weldstone.    "  How  on  earth  came  you  here  f  " 

She  was  blushing  somewhat,  I  saw ;  a  man  had  just  Ht  a  candle 
nearby. 

I  related  my  adventures  in  detail,  edging  in  at  intervals  regrets  at 
not  having  b«en  able  to  accompany  her  to  Mayence. 

Somehow  she  was  not  particularly  interested  in  my  adventures. 
When  I  bad  finishednshe  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 

"Do  you  know,  dear  Mr.  Dixon,"  said  she,  irith  great  hesita- 
tion and  shyness,  "  that  you  may,  if  you  will,  do  me  a  vary  great 
favor?" 

No  task  she  could  put  upon  me  could  be  too  great. 
"  Well,  well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Dixon — now  do  bear  with  me — ^but — 
but  that  German  count — ^you,  you  know — (at  this  I  laughed,  antici- 
pating something  ridiculous,  at  which  she  was  more  confused  than 
ev«),  well,  for  all  his  awkwardness  and  foolish  ways,  I — like  him 
(**  Ghost  of  St.  George ! "  thought  I)— -and — and — ^he  wants  me  to  marry 
him,  and — well,  I  Itave  told  him  I  would  I  There  it  is  !  and  now  you 
will  do  me  the  greatest  favor  in  the  world  if — if  you  -mH—irtak  it  to 
^amU/" 

Instead  of  -visiting  castles  on  the  Rhine,  I  had  been  building  castles 
in  the  air. 

Here,  in  Mlayence  Cathedral,  where  cracked  and  broke  in  inndw 
the  Oarlovingian  empire,  lay  my  castles  in  the  air,  shivered  into 
atoms,  whiffed  off  in  smoke. 

It  was  the  crowning  mishap  of  aU.    I,  a  sober  bookworm  of  a 
bachelor,  had  been  dragged  out  of  my  cosy  comer  at  the  inn,  had 
gone  through  what  has  been  related,  to  arrive  liere,  and  meet  this ! 
What  an  account  there  was  to  settle  with  Jenkins  ! 
There  remains  little  to  be  told  to  those  who  have  visited  Rhine- 
land  in  the  flesh  or  with  type's-eyes. 

With  a  stoical  composure,  to  which  I  look  back  with  some  pride, 
I  acceded  to  the  request  of  Miss  Weldstone,  and,  taking  my  aunt  in  one 
of  her  amiable  after-dinner  humors,  persuaded  the  good  soul  to  oon- 
sent  as  proxy  to  the  young  lady's  guardian.  But  I  could  not  stay  in 
the  re^on  of  the  happy  pair ;  so,  after  bidding  adieu  to  the  ladies  with 
the  excuse  that  I  must  hurry  back  to  town,  and  swallowing  my  ill-will 
toward  Count  Stingenbingenhdmer  in  a  bottle  of  sparklhig  Moselle, 
which  we  drank  together  in  the  saloon  below-stidrs,  I  returned  slowly 
down  the  Rhine.  I  visited  a  few  castles  and  churches,  making 
sketches  thereof  whidi  I  must  say  are  very  much  poorer  than  usual ; 
thaice  found  myself  back  in  the  dear  old  rooms,  ftom  which  I  hope 
never  to  stir  to  any  great  distance  again. 

How  I  settled  with  Jenkins,  is  not  a  matter  of  public  interest,  but 
I  (Xd  settle  with  him. 

If,  from  these  my  misadventures,  any  may  derive  a  maxim  or  two 
of  wholesome  moral,  I  shall  not  regret  having  unbosomed  myself. 

A  NIGHT  m  PfiRE  LA  CHAISE. 

"XTJfiAR  the  gravelled  oarriage-road  that  winds  around  one 
pLN  of  the  most  elevated  and  picturesque  spots  in  the  his- 
•ric  cemeteiy  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  is  my  ande's  ftmily  vault — a 
solid,  and  rather  unsightly  stmotnre,  btiOt  in  sepulchral 
apel  form,  with  bat  little  regard  to  beauty  of  finish  or  arehi- 
al  taate,  and  contrasting  strangely  wiUt  more  modem  and 
llaborately  finished  tombs  snrroimding  it. 

The  exterior  walls,  though  blackened  by  rixty  years'  or  more 
Bposore  to  wind  and  weather,  are  hat  little  defaced,  and  give 


promise  of  standing  out  stoutly  against  the  inroads  of  Time  for 
a  good  century  to  come. 

My  unde  has  a  reverential  regard,  amounting  almost  to  de- 
votion, for  this  ancient  vault,  and,  oar  fiunily  being  an  old  Cath- 
olic one,  the  interior  was  adorned,  like  nearly  all  the  chapels  in 
Pdre  la  Ch^se,  with  the  symbols  of  oar  fiuth.  It  contains  the 
remains  of  my  ande's  fether  and  mother,  his  wife  and  only 
child,  whom  he  loved  better  than  all  the  world  bendes,  and 
other  near  and  dear  kindred. 

Time  and  time  again  has  he  been  entreated  to  erect  another 
monument  more  worthy  of  our  name,  and  more  in  harmony 
with  modem  surroundings,  bnt  he  has  invariably  and  stoutly 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea.  Even  after  the  adventure  I  am 
going  to  relate,  and  but  a  few  months  prior  to  my  departnre  for 
the  United  States,  I  took  the  liberty  of  snggesting  some  im- 
provements or  modifications  that  wotdd  tend  to  beautify  the 
external  appearance  of  the  ungainly  structure,  when  he  warmly 
diided  me  for  my  importunities,  saying  that  they  were  useless 
and  annoying,  since,  on  that  point,  he  wonld  remain  inexorable, 
and  would  never  consent^  while  he  was  living,  that  the  pick 
and  saw  and  hammer  should  work  sacrilegious  discord  over  the 
dust  of  his  treasured  dead. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  I  had  lived  with  him  as  an 
adopted  son  and  heir-prospeotive  to  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  his  business  tact  and  industry  had  enabled  him  to  aeon- 
mnlate.  I  had  grown  up,  under  his  tutelage,  tenderly  loved, 
and  gratified  in  almost  every  wish  that  reason  oonld  suggest, 
wealth  procure,  or  indulgence  accomplish,  save,  perhaps,  the 
unreasonable  one,  as  he  declared,  of  tearing  down  one  of  the 
first  monuments  erected  in  our  beautiful  cemetery,  simply  be- 
cause its  exterior  did  not  happen  to  accord  with  my  ideal  of 
beauty  and  symmetry. 

"Tou  might  as  well,"  continued  he,  on  one  occasion,  "go 
ask  the  friends  of  Dupuytren,  whose  tomb  is  so  near  oars,  to 
remove  the  time-stained  obelisk  that  marks  the  resting-place 
of  the  most  distinguished  surgeon  France  has  ever  produced, 
because  the  Countess  Demidofi',  or  General  Foy,  or  Casimir  Pe- 
riere,  is  honored  with  a  more  imposing  and  handsomer  mono- 
ment  1 " 

The  tmth  is,  a  place  in  this  same  vault  is  reserved  for  my 
humble  self  when  I  shall  have  "  shufiled  off  this  mortal  coil," 
and  I  have  never  relished  the  idea  of  being  stowed  away  in  so 
dreary  and  repulsive-looking  a  reoeptade.  Often  in  my  boyhood 
had  I  wondered  if  Gabriel's  trump  on  the  final  day  would  open 
those  solid  walls  and  release  the  imprisoned  dead ;  ofl»n,  in  the 
quiet  of  my  little  chamber,  had  the  thought  of  one  day  lying 
there  haunted  my  restless  hours,  when  I  vainly  courted  sleep  to 
dispel  childish  fears ;  often,  in  later  years,  have  I  visited  the 
spot  while  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead,  and  never 
yet  have  I  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  repugnance  acquired 
in  early  life,  and  since  deepened  by  the  horrors  of  a  night  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Once,  annually,  the  strong  iron  door,  on  ponderous  hinges, 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  opened  to  admit  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  came,  on  the  solemn  jour  dM  mort$,  to 
renew  the  immorMUt  and  souvenirs  of  regret  that  ever  adorned 
the  little  well-preserved  altar  inside. 

I  had  been  a  regular  attendant  for  years  past,  and,  as  the 
day  was  now  fast  approaching  for  the  annual  pilgrimage,  was 
awaiting  the  return  of  my  unde,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to 
Brussels,  to  bear  my  votive  offerings,  and  with  him  mingle  my 
tears  of  regret. 

The  evening  before  the  jour  det  mortt,  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  stating  that  his  stay  would  be  protracted  some  weeks 
longer  than  he  had  expected.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  in 
Paris  on  the  morrow ;  so,  after  giving  me  many  and  minute  de- 
tdls  as  to  the  management  of  his  business  and  domestic  affiiirs, 
earnestly  urged  me  by  no  means  to  neglect  paying  the  customary 
visit  to  the  family  vaiilt,  and  renewing,  as  heretofore,  the  sou- 
venirs of  affection. 
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Matters  of  conaderable  business  importance  engaged  my  at- 
tention so  much  of  the  day,  that  it  was  after  three  o'clock  be- 
fore I  returned  home,  preparatory  to  setting  out  for  the  ceme- 
tery, several  miles  distant  from  that  quarter  of  the  city. 

As  I  proposed  dining  with  a  friend  that  evening,  and  should 
not  return  tiU  late,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call  our  car- 
riage for  the  trip ;  so,  hastily  making  necessary  preparations,  and 
instructing  the  wUt  d»  ehambrd  not  to  expect  me  to  dinner,  but 
to  await  my  return  that  night,  I  entered  a  cab,  and,  in  due  time, 
reached  the  "  daauo  grave-ground  of  France." 

The  day  was  waning,  and  most  of  the  visitors  were  return- 
ing from  their  pious  pilgrimage  when  I  arrived.  Pushing  my 
way  through  the  crowd  that  encumbered  the  principal  avenue 
in  the  cemetery,  I  hurried  on,  and  soon  reached  my  destination. 
The  old  vault,  in  the  midst  of  declining  day,  looked  more  som- 
bre than  ever,  and,  as  that  part  of  the  cemetery  was  now  quite 
deserted,  I  inwardly  resolved  to  make  short  work  of  my  devo- 
tions, and  return  to  more  agreeable  scenes  outside  of  this  city 
of  the  dead.  Placing  the  immortelles  and  other  tasty  mementos 
on  the  marble  slab  of  a  neighboring  vault,  I  applied  the  key  to 
the  lock,  and  endeavored  to  open  the  door.  The  rust  and  dirt, 
that  had  accumulated  on  and  around  it,  seemed  to  have  sealed 
it  hermetically,  and  every  effort  to  force  it  inward  only  served 
to  show  me  that  time  was  being  wasted,  when  time  was  valua- 
ble indeed  if  I  expected  to  get  out  of  the  cemetery  that  even- 
ing. The  look  was  of  that  spring-latch  kind  which  requires 
constant  pressure  from  the  key  in  order  to  keep  the  bolt  with- 
drawn, and  this  necessity  prevented  me  from  exerting  ftaU 
strength  against  the  massive  door.  I  had  almost  determined  to 
abandon  the  undertaking,  or  hurry  off  in  quest  of  assistance, 
when  I  concluded  to  make  one  more  tremendous  trial.  Bracing 
my  feet  against  a  large  stone,  which  I  contrived  to  roll  near, 
and  turning  the  latch,  I  lay-to  with  might  and  main.  The  dirt 
and  rust  commenced  cracking ;  the  hinges  gave  forth  a  hoarse, 
grating  sound ;  the  door  yielded  suddenly,  ere  I  could  recover, 
and  I  fell  headlong  inside  the  vault.  The  door  closed  behind 
me  with  a  heavy  jar,  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness.  Stunned 
by  the  ttM,  it  was  some  moments  before  I  was  able  to  rise,  and 
it  was  only  after  groping  my  way  back  to  the  door,  and  finding 
it  closed — the  key  outside,  and  I  a  helpless  prisoner — that  I 
began  to  realize  all  the  horror  of  my  situation.  In  vain  I 
shouted  for  help ;  in  vain  I  pounded  the«olid  iron  with  feet  and 
hands ;  I  might  as  well  undertake  to  lift  the  stem  walls  that 
imprisoned,  and  now  almost  deafened  me-with  the  echo  of  my 
feeble  voice  and  frantic  efforts,  as  seek  to  make  myself  heard 
by  any  one  outside,  even  had  there  been  any  remaining  strag- 
gler in  that  locality.  I  tried  the  door  again  and  again,  only  to 
find  that  it  was  securely  and  solidly  fastened.  Instinctively  I 
put  my  hands  in  my  pockets — thank  Heaven,  my  cigar-matches 
were  there,  and  I  could,  at  least,  have  a  temporary  gleam  of 
light  to  relieve  the  painfid  and  almost  tangible  darkness  that 
enveloped  rae  1  I  struck  one.  Was  it  fatality,  was  it  nervous- 
ness, or  was  it  humidity,  that  prevented  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  from  lighting?  I  felt  again,  determined  to  be  more  cau- 
tious— a  few  only  remained  in  the  box — the  sixth  was  tried,  and 
succeeded.  Eagerly  looking  around,  I  discovered — ^with  what 
inexpressible  joy  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  imagine — the  two 
long  wax-tapers,  standing  on  either  ride  of  the  small  ivory 
crucifix  on  the  altar,  just  as  I  had  placed  them  there  one  year 
before!  They  were  intact,  and,  after  cutting  off  a  small  part 
of  one,  I  managed  to  make  the  wick  bum.  This  was  temporary 
relief.  It  was  something  to  be  able  to  see  around  me,  and,  if  I 
had  to  die  from  starvation  or  suffocation  within  those  dreary 
walls,  I  could  look  npon  the  cross,  and  the  meek  and  holy 
countenance  of  the  Yir^  Mary,  who  now  seemed  to  whisper 
words  of  comfort  from  the  little  mouldering  frame  that  hung 
over  the  altar. 

The  air  was  becoming  painftally  close  and  oppresrive — the 
sulphur-smell  of  the  match  I  had  Ugbted  almost  stifled  me — 
the  taper  soon  began  to  burn  feebly  and  indistinctly  as  in  a 


mist.  More  and  more  oppressive  grew  the  atmosphere  of  mv 
prison-vault — dimly  and  more  dimly  flickered  the  feeble  rsjs 
from  the  long  taper.  Great  God  1  what  shonld  I  do  to  avtnd  a 
horrible  death  by  suffocation  3  Something  mnst  be  done,  ud 
done  quickly,  or  a  few  moments  more  would  seal  my  fate  I 
Gasping  for  breath — ^my  brain  reeling — I  snatched  the  cmoifix 
from  the  altar — pressed  it  to  my  bosom,  and,  appealing  to  Holy 
Mary  and  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  for  deliverance  from  the 
terrible  death  that  threatened  me,  rushed  frantically  to  thedoor 
— with  difBcnlty  inserted  my  knife-blade  between  its  upper 
edge  and  the  iron  frame  that  fitted  it,  and  pried  away  with  tHi 
my  remaining  strength.  AH  efforts  were  in  vain  until  the  cru- 
cifix was  used  as  a  fulcrum,  when,  pressing  my  month  to  the 
spot,  I  felt — sweeter  than  the  nectared  sweetness  of  beauty's 
lip — a  light  kiss  of  fresh  air  that  entered,  reviving  my  frintiog 
spirits,  and,  ere  long,  ^ving  me  light  and  atmosphere  enoogh  to 
see  and  breathe. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  after  seven  o'clock.  I  had 
been  nearly  three  hours  a  prisoner.  I  knew  the  gates  of  the 
cemetery  were  closed,  and  darkness  reigned  without  There 
was  no  hope  for  my  deliverance  that  night.  Would  there  be 
the  next  day,  or  the  next,  or  evert  Would  my  friend,  who  ex- 
pected me  to  dinner — would  the  servant,  who  vainly  awaited 
my  return  that  night — ever  think  of  looking  for  me  in  the 
cemetery?  Would  the  small  key  in  the  door  outside  ever  at- 
tract the  attention  of  any  one  passing,  and,  if  so,  would  curi- 
osity prompt  a  turning  of  the.  latch  ?  Would  the  souvenirs,  de- 
posited on  the  other  tomb,,  be  noticed,  and,  if  so,  would  any 
one  suppose  they  belonged  to  other  than  the  friends  of  Mm  or 
her  upon  whose  tomb  they  rested  ?  How  long  could  life  be 
sustained  without  food  or  water  in  my  narrow  cell  ?  How  long 
could  frail  humanity  hold  out  agunst  the  crushing  agonies  of 
moments  and  hours  that  seemed  eternities?  All  these  and  a 
thousand  other  thoughts  crowded  upon  my  aching  br^  ostil 
my  senses  became  bewildered,  nature  was  exhausted,  and,  fear- 
ing that  I  was  destined  to  be  entombed  alive,  yet  hoping  and 
praying  for  rescue,  I  sank  npon  the  stone  that  separated  me 
from  the  buried  dead,  and  slept. 

Yifflons  of  the  sheeted  dead  haunted  my  feverish  slumbers, 
and  hideous  ghouls  held  revel  over  my  helpless  body.  Old  Dn- 
puytren,  with  grim,  sepulchral  visage,  stood  over  me,  scalpel  in 
one  hand  and  a  ponderous  volume  of  pathological  surgery  in 
the  other.  With  a  Satanic  grin  of  satisfaction,  he  cut  away 
piece  by  piece,  referring  now  and  then  to  his  favorite  volmne, 
by  way  of  reassurance,  until  my  whole  body  was  laid  open  to 
the  researches  of  science.  Powerless,  motionless,  I  lay  until 
the  old  man  finished  the  dissection,  and  left,  disgusted  at  find- 
ing no  other  elements  of  disease  than  those  originating  from 
excessive  fear  and  physical  prostration.  Next  came,  in  grim 
procession,  all  the  aunts,  cousins,  second  ooomns,  and  nnmerona 
Irindred,  that  I  had  seen  interred  since  my  ohildhood.  One  by 
one  they  welcomed  me  to  the  land  of  ^irits ;  then,  gathering 
around,  began,  with  mocking  laugh  and  uneartlily  yeU,  to  dance 
the  etm-ean  on  my  poor  body.  My  aunt,  who  in  her  lifetime 
was  remarkable  for  muscular  strength  and  wonderftal  activity, 
danced  longer  and  heatier  than  all  the  rest,  fairly  outstripping 
the  belles  of  the  Ja/rdin  Mabille.  She  threw  herself  in  wild 
contortions,  and,  lifting  her  foot  high  in  air,  brought  it  down 
with  such  tremendous  force,  that  I  awoke,  to  find  anxions 
friends  who  had  found  me  at  last,  and  came  to  rescue  me  from 
the  dread  terrors  of  a  living  tomb. 

Kot  returning  home  as  expected,  my  futhftil  servant  had  set 
out  in  quest  of  me  early  that  morning ;  my  friend,  with  whom 
I  was  to  have  dined,  was  alarmed ;  other  friends  were  pat  on 
the  track ;  foul  play  was  suspected.  The  city  was  searched, 
and,  finally,  the  cemetery,  where  I  was  found,  more  dead  than 
alive,  after  eighteen  hours'  imprisonment. 

Weeks  passed  before  I  recovered  from  the  fever  and  de- 
lirium which  followed  .that  fearful  night  with  the  dead.  Its 
horrors  have  prematurely  silvered  locks  that  were  once  golden, 
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and  its  memories  yet  rush  upon  my  mind  with  terrible  vivid- 
ness whenever  I  recall  the  gloomy  old  vanlt  in  the  cemetery 
over  the  water.  A.  0.  R. 


THE  NEST. 

A    T  the  poet's  life-oore  lying 
-^^-^    Is  a  sheltered  and  sacred  nest, 
Where,  as  yet  unfledged  for  flying, 
His  callow  fancies  rest : 

Fancies,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
Wiiich  the  mother  Psyche  breeds, 

And  passions  whose  dim  revealingt 
Bat  tortnre  their  hungry  needa. 

Yet — there  cooeth  a  summer  splendor 
When  the  golden  brood  wax  strong, 

And,  with  voices  grand  or  tender, 

They  rise  to  the  heaven  of  song.  • 

,  Paul  H.  Hatns. 

A  STATESMAN^  WIFE. 

[Hie  imbjotned  sketch  of  an  Incident  In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Benton 
wu  ftimlshed  hy  a  relative  of  the  late  Hr.  Benton's  hmlly,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, has  not  UUwtto  been  pabUstaad.— Bd.] 

"VrOTHING  has  been  written  of  Mrs.  Benton,  the  wife  of  one 
Xi  who  has  been  called  "  the  Warwick  of  the  Democracy." 
Tet  hers  was  a  brilHant  life  for  nearly  twenty  years — briDiant  it 
would  have  been  from  her  own  great  powers  of  mind  alone. 

In  person  she  resembled  so  closely  Oirard's  portrait  of  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl,  that  the  family  think  it  better  than  portraits 
made  from  life  of  herself.  Her  health  was  always  good  till  in 
her  eariy  married  life  she  received  a  shock  which  entailed  on 
her  years  of  suffering,  finally  causing  her  death. 

A  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  in  a  village 
near  Mrs.  Benton's  Virginia  home,  had  been  betrayed,  and 
tlirough  sorrow  and  shame  had  lost  her  reason.  In  her  frenzy 
she  had  destroyed  her  babe.  Mrs.  Benton,  who  knew  her 
well,  interposed  in  her  behalf^  and  had  her  sent  to  the  lonatio 
asylum  in  Stsnnton.  When  she  became  calm  and  docile,  she 
was  discharged  as  incurable  but  harmless. 

She  was  accustomed  to  wander  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Mrs.  Benton's  residence,  and  to  visit  fi^uently  the 
house.  When  the  family  can^e  fh>m  Washington,  she  would 
come  to  receive  the  presents  brought  her  by  the  lady,  and 
manifested  the  most  extravagant  Joy  over  them.  She  would 
take  home  the  pretty  articles  of  dress,  put  them  on,  and  tell 
everybody  that  she  was  expecting  "him; "  "he"  was  to  return 
in  the  spring  to  marry  her;  and  "  see,  dear  Ifiss  Betsey  "  had 
brought  her  these  wedding-things. 

The  servants  at  Mr.  Benton's  called  her  "Old  Sally;  "  for 
she  was  no  longer  a  pretty  girl,  but  an  anxious,  weather-beaten, 
demented  woman — and  the  white  ribbons,  and  flowers,  and  bits 
of  white  finery,  were  always  kept  for  her.  When  wandering 
through  the  woods  and  orchards  in  spring,  too,  she  would 
cover  herself  with  white  blossoms,  and  go  on  singing  in  a  high, 
wild  key.  Bhe  always  carried  a  heavy  staff — usually  the  bough 
of  a  yonng  tree — bnt  never  offered  to  harm  any  one.  The 
only  thing  that  moved  her  anger  was  to  hear  any  one  say 
"he"  was  not  coming.    This  would  bring  back  her  madness. 

Whenever  "Miss Betsey,"  as  she  always  called  Mrs.  Benton, 
was  at  home,  Sally  was  fond  of  coming  to  the  house ;  was  gen- 
Ue,  and  pleased  to  be  noticed  and  humored,  in  her  sad  fancy 
of  making  herself  beaatifril  for  eyes  that  would  never  look  on 
her  again. 


In  the  warm  weather  all  the  doors  of  the  house  stood  open 
all  day.  One  day  Sally  came  in  a  stem  mood — some  one,  child 
or  servant,  having  crossed  her — and,  entering  unperceived, 
passed  through  the  rooms  to  the  chamber  where  Mrs.  Benton 
was  lying  on  a  couch,  resting  after  a  walk.  Sally  regarded  the 
lady  attentively  as  she  slept.  Full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  her 
kind  Mend,  she  would  have  done  any  thing  to  please  her. 

Some  wild  thought  stirred  in  her  tangled  brain  as  she  gazed. 
She  afterward  described  it  as  a  vision.  "  I  saw  her,"  she  said, 
"  sleeping  there,  happy,  in  her  father's  house ;  I  knew  that  when 
her  baby  was  bom  her  father  would  curse  her,  and  put  her 
out  of  doors;  and  then  'he'  never  would  come  back  to  her.  I 
was  determined  to  Mil  her  before  she  could  wake  np  and  be 
made  miserable." 

The  wretched  experience  of  the  poor  woman  had  seared  her 
brain,  and  she  nerved  herself  for  her  dreadfal  task.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton was  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  heard  the  strange  whisper- 
ing, broken  by  wild  sobs.  He  came  in,  and  saw  the  woman 
with  her  heavy  bough  uplifted,  and  ready  to  dash  it  with  all  her 
force  upon  the  head  of  his  unconscious  wife.  Springing  for- 
ward he  was  just  in  time  to  arrest  it,  and  avert  the  death-blow. 
The  maniac  straggled  violently  in  his  grasp,  as  he  strove  to  horl 
her  away. 

Mrs.  Benton,  jraddenly  awakened,  saw  the  ftirions  madwo- 
man intent  on  her  deadly  purpose,  the  descending  bough,  and 
the  desperate  struggle  tliat  ensned.  The  fnght  almost  para- 
lyzed her.  The  death  of  the  infant  bom  soon  after,  and  a  se- 
vere illness  that  followed,  prevented  her  recovery  from  the 
fearftil  shock  she  had  undergone.  Thus  was  her  constitution 
impaired,'  and  the  suffering  begun,  which  ended  in  a  complete 
breaking  down  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  seven  years  of  invalid  life  that  followed,  brought  out 
the  unselfish  and  loving  care  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  won  from 
all  who  saw  him  more  esteem  than  his  greatest  public  ser- 
vices could  command.  The  nature  of  one  had  acted  on  the 
other  during  their  time  of  health ;  and,  even  when  health  had 
departed,  Mrs.  Benton's  noble  principles,  and  the  conastent 
use  she  had  made  in  fUl  strength  of  all  her  powers  for  good, 
still  guided  her  husband.  Her  numerous  and  sustained  acts 
of  charity  may  never  be  known ;  for  she  was  always  reticent, 
and,  though  cheerful,  and  quick  of  wit,  shy  of  revealing  her 
deeper  feelings.  But  the  poor  who  came  to  her  fimeral — ^the 
men  in  high  position,  who,  standing  by  the  dead,  said  to  her 
daughter,  "Bnt  for  her  I  was  a  lost  man,"  "What  I  am  now 
I  owe  to  her  admonitions  and  encouragement " — the  women, 
respected  by  all,  who  there  confessed  that  she  had  secretly 
helped  them  through  the  black  hours  when  suicide  or  open 
braving  of  dishonor  seemed  the  only  alternative  left  them — 
these,  and  the  testimony  of  her  faithfiil  colored  servants,  who, 
freed  by  her,  remained  with  her  on  wages — witnessed,  and 
showed  by  their  grief,  that  neither  station,  nor  wealth,  nor 
worldly  honors,  nor  great  powers  of  mind,  nor  the  allurements 
of  fashionable  society,  had  been  able  to  win  her  to  live  for 
herself. 

Some  observations,  often  made  by  Mr.  Benton  and  his 
gifted  wife,  illustrated  the  character  of  each.  Passionately 
fond  of  poetry,  fiowers,  music,  and  little  children,  Mrs.  Benton 
especially  loved  the  writings  of  Scott.  Jeannie  Dean's  speech 
to  the  queen — "  It's  not  what  we  hae  done  for  onrselves,  my 
leddy,  but  what  we  hae  done  for  others,  will  help  us  then ; " 
and  the  bailie's  remark  that  "  some  are  o'wre  gnde  for  ban- 
ning, and  o'wre  bad  for  blesnng,  like  Bob  Eoy" — expressed 
her  ideas  and  feelings.  Mr.  Benton's  well-known  opinion  that 
"  party  was  too  tremendous  an  en^e  to  use  against  a  poor 
clerk,  whose  salary  was  all  that  stood  between  his  family  and 
starvation,  and  too  small  a  consideration  where  the  national 
honor  was  involved,"  was  a  saying  in  the  same  spirit. 

Thus  harmonious  and  elevated  were  the  views  of  those  two 
noble  beings,  so  united  that  the  memoir  of  one  is  incomplete 
without  that  of  the  other. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OS, 

BY   THE   KING'S    COMMAND. 

ST  nCTOB  xv&o. 


vm. 


OBOANINS. 

Thxt  moved. 

They  adrsnced  in  the  passage. 

No  prelhninaiy  record.  No  registrar's  desk.  The  prisons 
of  that  day  were  not  given  to  scribbling.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  closing  on  yon,  often  without  knowing  why.  To 
be  a  prison,  and  to  have  kept  prisoners,  was  enough  for  them. 

The  company  had  to  spread  itself  ont  and  take  the  form  of 
the  passage.  They  walked  almost  one  by  one,  first  the  wapen- 
take, next  Gwynplaine,  then  the  jostice  of  the  qnomm,  lastly 
the  jtolicemen,  moving  in  a  body  and  stopping  np  the  passage 
behind  Gwynplaine  like  a  ping.  The  way  grew  narrower; 
Gwynplaine  now  tonched  the  wall  with  both  elbows ;  the  vault 
overhead,  made  of  pebbles  embedded  in  cement,  had,  at  in- 
tervals, covings  of  granite  that  projected  so  as  nearly  to  block 
the  path  ;  it  was  necessary  to  lower  one's  head  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed; no  mnning  poaaible  in  this  corridor;  a  man  escaping 
would  be  forced  to  go  slowly ;  the  gut  twisted  about ;  all  en- 
trnls  are  winding,  a  prison's  as  well  as  a  man's;  Here  and 
there,  now  to  right  now  to  left,  square  cuttings  in  the  wall  gave 
glimpses,  through  heavy  grates,  of  staircases,  some  risiug,  some 
sinking.  They  came  to  a  closed  door ;  it  opened ;  they  went 
through ;  it  dosed  again.  Then  they  found .  a  second  door 
which  gave  them  entrance;  then  a  third,  which  similarly 
turned  on  its  hinges.  These  doors  opened  and  shut  of  them- 
selves, as  it  were.  No  one  could  be  seen.  And,  while  the 
passage  grew  narrower,  the  vaulted  roof  grew  lower,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  walk  with  the  head  bowed.  The  wall  distilled 
moisture ;  drops  of  water  fell  from  the  roof ;  the  stones  which 
paved  the  passage  were  as  slimy  as  intestines.  The  pale,  scat- 
tered gleams,  which  did  duty  for  light,  grew  more  and  more 
opaque;  the  air  was  (^ying  out.  And,  saddest  of  all,  they 
kept  going  down. . 

It  required  attention  to  perceive  that  they  were  going  down. 
In  the  dark,  a  gentle  slope  is  ominous.  Nothing  so  terrible 
as  obscurities,  on  which  we  come  by  imperceptible  descents.. 

To  descend  is  the  entry  into  the  fearful  unknown. 

How  long  did  they  walk  thus?  Gwynplaine  could  not  have 
told. 

Minutes  lengthen  themselves  out  immeasurably,  when  passed 
through  the  rolling-mill  of  anguish. 

Suddenly  they  stopped. 

The  darkness  was  dense. 

The  passage  was,  somehow,  wider. 

Gwynplaine  heard  close  to  him  a  noise,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese gong  alone  could  give  an  idea;  something  like  a  blow 
struck  on  the  diaphrt^^m  of  space. 

It  was  the  wapentake,  who  had  Just  struck  his  staff  against 
a  sheet  of  iron. 

This  sheet  was  a  door. 

Not  a  door  which  opens  on  hinges,  but  a  door  that  is 
pulled  up. and  let  down.    Almost  like  a  portcullis. 

Something  creaked  harshly  in  a  groove,  and  Gwynpltdne 
had  suddenly  before  hie  eyes  a  square  patch  of  light. 

The  iron  had  been  drawn  up  into  a  cleft  of  the  vault,  much 
as  the  door  of  a  mouse-trap  is  lifted. 

An  opening  presented  itself 

The  light  was  not  daylight ;  it  was  a  mere  glimmer ;  but  to 
the  ftiUy  dilated  eyeballs  of  Gwynplfdne,  this  sudden  though 
pale  illumination  was  atflrstlike  theshock  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
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It  was  some  time  before  he  could  see  any  thing.  To  distin- 
guish objects,  when  dazzled,  is  as  difScult  as  in  the  dark. 

As  by  degrees  his  pupils  adapted  themselves  to  the  li^t,  as 
they  had  done  to  the  darkness,  he  at  length  saw;  the  light, 
which  had  at  first  appeared  to  him  too  vivid,  grew  softer  and 
pallid  to  his  eye;  he  risked  a  look  into  the  opening  that 
yawned  before  him,  and  beheld  a  fearful  sight. 

At  his  feet,  some  twenty  high  steps,  narrow,  dilapidated, 
nearly  perpendicular,  without  a  rail  on  either  hand,  forming  a 
sort  of  stone  crest,  like  a  piece  of  wall  bevelled  into  a  stwr- 
case,  entered  and  sank  into  a  very  deep  cellar,  reaching  the 
bottom  of  it 

This  cellar  was  ronnd,  with  a  vaulted  roof  on  orosB-archee ; 
and  these  archee  were  inclined — by  reason  of  the  imperfect  level 
of  the  lintels — a  displacement  peculiar  to  all  excavations  mpaa 
whidi  very  heavy  bnildings  have  been  piled. 

The  sort  of  catting  which  took  the  place  of  a  door,  and 
which  the  sheet  of  iron  bad  disclosed,  was  made  in  the  vault,  so 
that  from  this  height  the  eye  plunged  into  the  cellar  as  into  a 
welL 

It  was  a  huge  cellar,  and  if  it  were  the  lower  part  of  a  well, 
the  well  ipust  have  been  gigantic.  The  old  phrase,  "  bottom  of 
a  den,"  could  not  have  been  applied  to  this  cellw.  unless  you 
imagined  a  den  of  lions  or  tigers? 

The  cellar  was  neither  paved  nor  flagged.  It  had  for  floor 
the  moist  and  cold  earth  found  at  such  depths. 

In  the  middle  of  the  cellar,  four  low  and  shapeless  cohmms 
supported  a  canopy,  with  heavy  cross-arches,  the  four  branches 
of  which,  joining  inside  the  canopy,  made  something  like  the 
inner  part  of  a  mitre.  This  canopy,  like  the  shrines  under 
which  sarcophagi  were  formerly  kept,  rose  up  to  the  vaolt  and 
made  in  the  cellar  a  species  of  central  chamber,  if  the  name 
of  chamber  can  be  given  to  a  compartment  open  on  all  aides, 
having  four  pillars  instead  of  four  walls. 

From  the  keystone  of  the  canopy  hung  a  round  copper  lan- 
tern, barred  like  a  priscm  window.  This  lantern  cast  aroond — 
on  the  pillars,  the  vaulted  roofs,  and  the  circular  wall  seen  dim- 
ly behind  the  pillars — a  wan  light,  checkered  with  lines  of 
shadow. 

It  was  this  illumination  which  had  dazzled  Gwynplaine 
at  first  Now  it  was  nothing  more  to  him  than  a  ruddy  ^ow 
scarcely  dbtinct 

No  other  light  in  this  cellar.  Neither  window,  do<»-,  nor  air- 
hole. 

Between  the  four  pillars,  precis^y  under  the  lantern,  in  the 
spot  where  there  was  most  light,  a  pale  and  fearful  outline  was 
laid  flat  on  the  earth. 

It  was  stretched  on  its  back.  You  saw  a' head  whose  eyes 
were  closed,  a  body  whose  trunk  was  hidden  under  an  indis- 
tinct, shtq>eless  mass  of  something,  four  limbs  united  to  the  trunk 
in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  drawn  toward  the  four 
pillars  by  four  chains  fastened  to  the  feet  and  hands;  these 
chains  ended  in  iron  rings  at  the  foot  of  each  column.  This 
shape,  flxed  in  the  horrid  attitude  of  a  victim  abont  to  be 
quartered,  was  icy  and  livid  as  a  corpse.  It  was  a-  u&ed 
man.  . 

Gwynpliune,  petrified,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  sturcase  and 
looked. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  gurgle. 

The  corpse  was  alive.  . 

Close  to  this  spectre,  in  one  of  the  arches  of  the  ctaatfji 
one  on  each  side  of  a  large  arm-chair  raised  upon  nbroad  fiat 
stone,  stood  upright  two  men  dressed  in  long  black  wivppers, 
and  in  the  arm-chair  was  seated  an  old  man  covered  with  a 
red  robe,  pale,  motionless,  ominous,  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  bis 
hand. 

This  bouquet  of  roses  would  have  give^  information  to  a 

person  less  ignorant  than  Gwynplaine.      The  right  to  sit  in 

I  judgment,  holding  a  nosegay,  distinguished  a  magistrate  at  the 

'  same  time  royal  and  munioipaL    The  lord-mayor  of  London 
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gtm  sits  thus.    It  waa  the  daty  of  the  first  rosee  of  the  season  to 
aid  the  jodges  in  their  datj. 

The  old  man  seated  in  the  arm-ohair  was  the  sheriff  of  the 
connty  of  Surrey. 

He  had  the  rigid  nugesty  of  a  Roman  senator. 

The  arm-chair  was  the  only  seat  in  the  cellar. 

Alongeide  of  it  nught  be  seen  a  table  covered  with  books  and 
ftifen,  on  which  was  placed  the  long  white  wand  of  the 
sherifil 

The  men  standing  on  the  sheriff's  right  and  left  were  two 
doctors,  one  of  medicine,  the  other  of  laws,  the  latter  distin- 
gnishable  by  the  sergeant's  coif  on  his  wig.  Both  wore  the 
black  gown ;  one  as  judge,  the  other  as  physician.  Men  of 
fliese  two  dasses  wear  mourning  for  those  whom  they 
IdlL 

Behind  the  sheril^  on  the  edge  of  the  step  made  by  the 
flat  stone,  was  crouched — with  a  writing-desk  near  him  on 
the  flag,  a  pasteboard  portfolio  on  his  knees,  and  a  sheet  of 
parchment  on  the  portfolio— a  recorder's  dark  in  a  roond  wig, 
pen  in  band,  like  a  man  ready  to  write. 

This  clerk  was  of  the  class  called  "  bag-keepers,"  as  shown 
bj  a  bag  lying  before  him  at  his  feet.  These  articles,  formerly 
employed  in  lawsuits,  were  called  "justice-bags." 

A  man,  entirely  clothed  in  leather,  leaned  his  back  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  crossing  his  arms.  He  was  the  executioner's 
servant. 

These  men  seemed  jxed  by  enchantment  in  thdr  gloomy 
position  aro.nnd  the  chained  prisoner.  Not  one  of  them  stirred 
or  spoke. 

A  monstrous  tranquillity  reigned-  over  all  the  scene. 

What  Gwynplaine  saw  there  was  a  torture-cellar. 

These  cellars  abounded  in  England.  The  crypt  of  Beau- 
champ  Tower  was  long  used  for  tiiis  purpose ;  so  was  the  vault 
of  the  Lollards'  prison.  Of  this  sort  was  the  underground 
cell  called  "  Lady  Place  Vaults,"  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
London.    There  is  a  fireplace  in  it,  to  heat  irons,  if  necessary. 

All  the  prisons  of  King  John's  time — and  Sonthwork  jail  was 
one  of  these — had  their  torture-cellar. 

What  follows  frequently  happened  in  England  then,  and 
might  literally,  in  a  criminal  case,  be  done  there  even  now,  for 
all  those  laws  still  exist  England  presents  the  singular  specta- 
cle of  a  barbarous  code  living  on  good  terms  with  liberty.  We 
must  confess  that  the  family  arrangemoit  works  well. 

Still,  a  little  distrust  might  not  be  out  of  place.  Let  a  crins 
come,  and  vengeance  may  possibly  awake.  En^ish  legislation 
is  a  tame  tigress.  She  shows  her  velvety  paws ;  bat  her  claws 
are  there  still. 

It  is  wise  to  cnt  the  claws  of  the  law. 

Law  almost  ignores  right.  On  one  hand  penal  enactments, 
on  the  other  humanity.  Philosophers  protest ;  but  much  time 
vill  yet  elapse  before  human  justice  shall  have  become  one  with 
real  justice. .  ■ 

Bespect  for  the  law ;  that  is  the  English  motto.  In  England 
the  laws  are  so  mnch  venerated,  that  they  are  never  abolished. 
The  escape  from  the  consequences  of  this  veneration  is  the 
not  executing  them.  An  old  law  fallen  into  disuse  is  like  an  old 
woman;  bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  either  of  the  venerable 
ladies;  yon  merely  let  them  alone.  They  have  the  right  to 
think  themselves  perpetually  young  and  beautifuL  They.are 
allowed  to  dream  that  they  still  live.  This  politeness  is  called 
respect. 

The  Norman  practice  is  aged  and  wrinkled  enough;  that 
does  not  prevent  more  than  one  English  judge  from  casting 
sheep's  eyes  at  it.  Any  atrocious  bit  of  antiquity  is  lovingly 
preserved,  if  it  be  Norman.  What  more  barbarous  than  the 
gibbet?  In  1866,  a  man*  was  condemned  to  be  quartered,  the 
quarters  to  be  placed  at  her  Mi^esty's  disposal. 

Bat  the  torture  has  never  existed  in  England. 

*  The  Fenian  Bnrke,  Hajr,  186^ 


History  says  so.    The  assurance  of  history  is  charming. 

Matthew,  of  Westminster,  notes  that  "  the  Saxon  law,  very 
clement  and  kind,"  did  not  punish  criminals  with  death,  and  he 
adds  that  it  only  "  out  off  their  noses,  put  out  their  eyes,  and 
castrated  them ! " 

Gwynplaine,  bewildered,  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  began 
to  tremble  in  every  limb.  He  experienced  every  kind  of  shud- 
der. He  tried  to  remember  what  crime  he  could  have  com- 
mitted. To  the  wapentake's  silence  had  succeeded  the  vision 
of  punishment.  A  step  forward,  but  a  tragic  one.  He  saw  the 
gloomy  legal  puzzle,  in  which  he  felt  himself  trapped,  growing 
darker  and  darker. 

The  human  form  on  the  ground  uttered  a  second  gargle. 

Gwynplaine  felt  his  shoulder  gently  pushed. 

This  push  came  from  the  wapentake. 

Gwynplaine  understood  that  he  most  go  down. 

He  obeyed. 

He  descended  the  staircase  step  by  step.  The  steiM  were 
very  shallow  and  dght  or  nine  inches  high.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  hand-rail.  It  was  not  possible  to  descend  without  care. 
Two  steps  behind  Gwynplaine  came  the  wapentake,  holding  the 
iron  weapon  erect;  and  behind  him,  at  the  same  distance,  came 
the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

Gwynplaine,  while  descending  these  stairs,  felt  his  hopes 
strangely  swallowed  up.  It  was  a  sort  of  death,  step  by  step. 
Each  successive  stair  put  out  a  light  in  his  soul.  Growing  paler 
and  paler,  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

The  species  of  ghost  chained  on  the  ground  to  the  four  pil- 
lars continued  to  gurgle. 

A  voice  in  the  obscurity  said: 

—  Come  forward. 

It  was  the  sheriff  who  addressed  Gwynplaine. 
Gwynplaine  took  a  step  forward. 

—  Nearer,  said  the  voice. 
Gwynplaine  took  another  step. 

— '  Quite  near,'  repeated  the  sheriff. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  mormored  in  Gwynplaine's  etu",  so 
gravely  that  the  whisper  was  solemn : 

—  You  are  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Gwynplaine  walked  up  to  the  tortured  man  whom  he  saw 

stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  ceUar.  The  wapentake  and  the 
justice  of  the  quorum  remained  where  they  were,  and  let  hira 
advance  alone. 

When  Gwynplaine,  fwrly  arrived  under  the  canopy,  had  a 
near  view  of  the  wretched  object  which  he  as  yet  had  only  seen 
from  a  distance,  and  which  was  a  living  man,  his  fear  became 
terror. 

The  man  bound  on  the  earth  was  entirely  naked,  except 
that  hideously  decent  rag  which  might  be  called  the  fig-leaf  of 
torture,  which  was  the  Roman  svedngulum,  and  the  Gk)thio 
ehrutipanntM,  and  of  which  our  old  Ganlish  jargon  made  the 
word  eripagne.  Christ  on  the  cross  had  only  this  scrap  of  cov- 
ering. 

The  awfhl  sufferer,  whom  Gwynplaine  regarded,  seemed  to 
be  a  man  of  from  fifty  to  sixty.  His  chin  was  rough  with  the 
white  stabble  of  a  beard.  His  eyes  were  shot  and  his  mouth 
was  open.  All  his  teeth  could  be  seen.  His  thin,  bony  face 
was  like  a  death's  head.  Hia  arms  and  legs,  fastened  by  the 
chains  to  the  four  stone  posts,  mode  the  figure  of  an  X.  On  his 
chest  and  belly  was  an  iron  plate,  and  on  this  plate  were  placed 
in  a  heap  five  or  six  large  stones.  The  gurgling  sound  which  he 
uttered  was  sometimes  a  respiration,  sometimes  a  groan. 

The  sheriff,  without  letting  go  his  bouquet  of  roses,  took 
from  the  table,  with  the  hand  which  he  had  free,  his  white 
wand,  and  raised  it  perpendicularly,  saying: 

—  Obedience  to  her  Ibjesty ! 

Then  he  replaced  the  wand  on  the  table. 
After  whidi,  slowly  as  a  death-knell,  without  a  gesture, 
motionless  as  the  sufferer,  the  sheriff  raised  his  voice. 


He  said: 
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—  Toti,  prisoner,  who  are  here  bound  in  ohoinB,  listen  for 
the  last  time  to  the  voice  of  justice.  Yon  have  been  taken  fl:om 
your  cell  and  brought  to  this  jaiL  Properly  qnestioned  in  the 
legal  forms,  formaliii  verbis  premut,  \rithont  regard  to  the  sum- 
mons made  to  yon  by  reading,  and  which  will  be  made  agwn, 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  wicked  and  perverse  obstinacy,  yon  have 
enveloped  yourself  in  sUenoe,  and  refased  to  answer  the  judge, 
which  is  a  detestable  license,  and  constitutes,  among  the  actions 
punishable  with  seclusion,  the  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  overt- 
ness. 

The  sergeant  of  the  coif,  standing  at  the  sheriff's  right,  in- 
terrupted him,  saying  in  an  indifferent  tone  that  was  inexpres- 
sibly monrnM : 

—  (herhemeita,  Laws  of  Alfred  and  Qodmn,  Ohapter  Sixth. 
The  sheriff  resumed : 

— The  law  is  revered  by  all,  save  the  robbers  who  infest  the 
woods  where  the  hinds  bring  forth. 

Like  one  bell  tolling  after  another,  the  sergeant  repeated : 

—  Qui/aciunt  vaatum  inforetta  vM  damn  solent/ouininare. 

—  He  who  refhses  to  answer  the  magistrate,  continued  the 
aherifi^  is  obnoxious  to  every  charge.  He  is  considered  c^>able 
of  every  vice. 

The  sei^eant  broke  in  agtdn : 

—  Frodiffui,  detorator,  profutu*,  talax,  ruffianut,  tbriomu, 
Ivwurumu,  rimulator,  eontwnptor  pfttrimonii,  h«Uito,  «t 
glitto. 

— All  vices,  said  the  sheriff,  suppose  all  crimes.  He  who 
admits  nothing  confesses  all.  He  who  preserves  silence,  before 
the  judge's  questions,  is  virtually  a  liar  and  a  parricide. 

—  Mendaa  etparrieida,  said  the  sergeant. 
Then  siud  the  sheriff: 

— Prisoner,  you  are  not  allowed  to  exile  yourself  by  silence. 
The  counterfeit  fugitive  wounds  the  dignity  of  the  law.  He  is 
like  Diomed  wounding  a  goddess.  Silence  before  justice  is  one 
form  of  rebellion.  Treason  to  justice  is  treason  to  the  sovereign. 
Nothing  can  be  more  detestable  or  more  rash.  He  who  with- 
draws himself  from  examination  steals  the  truth.  The  law  has 
provided  for  him.  In  such  cases,  the  English  have  from  all  time 
enjoyed  the  right  of  fosse,  fork,  and  chains. 

—  Anffliea  Oharta,  year  1088,  said  the  sergeant. 
And  he  added  with  the  same  mechanical  gravity : 

—  Femim,  «t  fo»ivm  «tfurea»  eum  aliia  liberrtaUbru. 
The  sheriff  continued : 

—  Therefore,  prisoner,  ainoe  yon  have  not  chosen  to  quit 
your  silence,  although  of  sound  mind,  and  perfectly  under- 
standing what  the  judge  asks  you,  since  you  are  diabolically 
refractory,  you  have  incurred  an  infernal  punishment,  and  you 
have  been,  in  the  terms  of  the  criminal  statutes,  put  to  the  tor- 
ture called  la  peine  forte  et  dure.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
to  yon.  The  law  demands  that  I  should  declare  it  to  you 
ofiSciaUy.  Yon  have  been  brought  into  this  underground  dun- 
geon, yon  have  been  stripped  of  your  garments,  you  have  been 
laid  on  your  back  upon  the  groxmd,  your  four  limbs  have  been 
stretched  and  bound  to  four  columns,  as  the  law  commands,  a 
sheet  of  iron  has  been  placed  upon  your  belly,  and  as  many 
stones  l«dd  on  your  body  as  you  can  bear.  "  And  more  than 
be  can  bear,"  says  the  law. 

—  Pluique,  added  the  sergeant,  in  confirmation. 
The  sheriff  continued : 

—  Ln  this  position  and  before  prolonging  the  question,  there 
was  made  to  you  by  me,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  re- 
peated summons  to  speak  and  answer,  and  you  satanically  per- 
severed in  silence,  although  in  hold  of  fetters,  chains,  stocks, 
shackles,  and  irons. 

— AttMhiamenta  legaZia,  said  the  sergeant. 

—  On  your  hardened  refasal,  said  the  sheriff,  it  being  prop- 
er that  the  obstinacy  of  the  law  should  equal  the  obstinacy  of 
the  criminal,  the  question  continued  as  the  edicts  and  texts 
order. 

— The  first  day,  you  had  nothing  either  to  eat  or  drink. 


—  Hoe  e»t  ntperjqunare,  said  the  sergeant 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.    The  horrible  bissiiig  respi- 
ration of  the  man  under  the  pile  of  stones  was  audible. 
The  sergeant-at-law  completed  his  intermption. 

—  Adde  augmentam  cAttinentia  eiboram  diminutione.  Gm- 
tuetudo  Britammiea,  five  hundred  and  fourth  article. 

These  two  men,  the  sheriff  and  the  sergeant,  spoke  8lte^ 
nately ;  nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  their  immoraUe 
monotony ;  the  mournful  voice  answered  the  ominous  voice.  It 
was  like  the  priest  and  the  deacon  of  torture  celebrating  Uu 
ferodous  ritee  of  the  law. 

The  sheriff  recommenced : 

—  The  first  day,  yon  had  nothing  ather  to  eat  or  drink. 
The  second  day,  yon  had  food,  but  no  drink ;  three  morsels  of 
barley  bread  were  put  into  your  mouth.  The  tiiird  day,  yoi 
had  drink,  and  no  food.  There  was  poured  into  your  mouth,  st 
three  times  and  in  three  glasses,  a  pint  of  water  taken  from  the 
gutter  of  the  prison  drain.  The  fourth  day  has  come.  It  is  to- 
day. Now  if  you  still  refbse  to  answer,  yon  will  be  left  there 
till  you  die.    Such  is  the  will  of  justice. 

The  sergeant,  alwt^  ready  with  his  refrain,  expressed  his 
^proval : 

—  Mart  rei  honuigium  e»t  bona  legu 

—  And  while  you  feel  yourself  dying  thus  lamentably,  con- 
tinued the  sheriff  no  one  will  assist  you,  even  though  the  blood 
should  start  fh>m  your  throat,  from  your  beard,  and  jonr 
armpits,  and  oat  ot  all  the  pores  of  your  body  fr(Mu  yoni 
mouth  to  your  loins. 

—  A  throtebolla,  said  the  sergeant,  etpube  et  suihirreiiHa 
grugno  usque  ad  erupponem. 

The  sheriff  went  on: 

— Attention,  prisoner,  for  the  rest  oonoems  you.  If  jon 
renounce  your  exeerable  silenoe,  and  confess,  yon  will  only  b« 
hung,  and  you  will  have  a  right  to  the  mM^eoh,  wUcb  is  * 
sum  of  money. 

—  Damnum  eoi^itens,  said  the  sergeant,  Aabeat  meld^ttk. 
Leges  Incs,  ohapter  twenty. 

—  Which  sum,  urged  the  sheriff  will  be  pMd  you  in  doitkiis, 
suskins,  and  gallihalpens,  the  only  case  in  which  this  coinage  can 
be  used,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  abolitian,  in 
the  third  year  of  Henry  V.,  and  you  will  have  the  right  and 
enjoyment  of  seortum  ante  mortem,  and  then  yon  will  be  hanged 
on  the  gallows.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  oonfesdon.  Will 
yon  answer  the  judge? 

The  sheriff  stopped  and  waited.  The  sufferer  remained  mo- 
tionless. 

The  sheriff  recommenced: 

—  Prisoner,  silence  is  a  refuge  in  which  there  is  more  daager 
than  safety.  Obstinacy  is  a  dcunnable  wickedness.  He  who  is 
silent  before  the  judge  is  a  felon  against  the  crown.  Do  not 
persist  in  this  unfilial  disobedience.  Think  of  her  Mfyesty.  Do 
not  resist  our  gracious  queen.  When  I  speak  to  you,  ssawa 
her.    B«  a  loyal  sulyeot 

There  was  a  rattie  in  the  prisoner's  throat. 
The  sheriff  recommenced : 

—  Thus,  after  the  first  seventy-two  hours  of  the  question, 
we  are  here  at  the  fourth  day.  Prisoner,  this  is  the  decisiT* 
day.  It  is  for  the  fourth  day  that  the  law  assigns  the  act  (^ 
confrontation. 

—  Quarta  die,  /rontem  ad  /rontem  addttea,  murmuted  the 
sergeant. 

—  The  wisdom  of  the  law,  continued  the  sherifi^  has  cboeen 
this  supreme  hour,  in  order  to  secure  what  our  ancestors  called 
"judgment  by  mortal  cold,"  since  it  is  the  moment  when  men 
are  believed  on  their  yea  and  nay. 

The  sergeant-at-law  once  more  enforced  and  supported  the 
statement : 

—  Judicium  pro  frodmortell,  quod  homines  eredendi  siiU  per 
suum  ya  et  suum  na.  Charter  of  King  Athelstan,  volume  first, 
page  one  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
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They  waited  a  moment;  then  the  sheriff  bent  his  stem  face 
toward  the  sufferer : 

—  Prisoner  on  the  gronnd  there . . . 
And  he  paused. 

—  Prisoner,  cried  he,  do  you  hear  me  ? 
The  man  did  not  stir. 

— In  the  name  of  the  lair,  said  the  sheriff,  open  yonr  ejes. 

The  man's  eyelids  remained  shut. 

The  sheriff  turned  to  the  physician  standing  on  his  left. 

—  Doctor,  make  your  diagnosis. 

— Frobe,  da  diagnosUeum,  said  the  sergeant. 

The  doctor  descended  fi-om  the  fiag-stone  with  magisterial 
stiffliess,  approached  the  prisoner,  stooped  down,  placed  his  ear 
close  to  the  sufferer's  mouth,  felt  his  pnlse  at  the  wrist,  the  arm- 
pit, and  the  thigh,  and  stood  up  again. 

—  Well  i  said  the  sheriff. 

—  He  still  hears,  said  the  dootor. 
— Does  he  see!  asked  the  sheriff. 
The  doctor  replied : 

— He  can  see. 

At  a  sign  of  the  sheriff  the  justice  of  the  quorum  and  the 
wapentake  came  forward.  The  wapentake  placed  himself  near 
the  prisoner's  head ;  the  justice  of  the  quorum  stopped  behind 
Gwynplaine. 

The  physician  retreated  a  step  between  the  pillars.  Then 
the  sheriff,  raising  his  bouquet  of  roses  as  s  priest  elevates  hit 
sprinkling-brush,  addressed  the  snff^er  in  a  loud  and  terrible 
voice : 

—  Speak,  wretch !  The  law  entreats  yon  before  exterminat- 
ing yon.  Ton  wish  to  seem  dumb — think  on  the  tomb  which 
is  dumb ;  you  wish  to  seem  deaf — tlunk  on  the  judgment  which 
is  deaf  Think  (m  death,  which  is  worse  than  yourself  Con- 
sider, you  will  be  left  in  thia  cell.  Listen,  O  fellow-being,  for 
I  am  a  manl  Lioten,  O  brother,  for  I  am  a  Christian  1  Listen, 
0  son,  for  I  am  old  1  Beware  of  me,  for  I  have  the  control  of 
yonr  suffering,  and  I  shall  presently  be  terrible.  The  terror 
of  the  law  makes  the  mtgesty  of  the  judge.  Think  that  I  my- 
self tremble  at  mysel£  My  own  power  terrifles  me.  Drive  me 
not  to  extremes.  I  feel  myself  fUl  of  the  hallowed  omelty 
which  punishes  crime.  Whereforp,  O  unfortunate  man,  have  a 
healthy  and  honest  fear  of  justice,  and  obey  me.  The  hoar  of 
confrontation  has  come,  and  you  must  answer.  Be  not  obsti- 
nate in  your  resistance.  Take  not  the  irrevocable  step.  Hear 
me,  incipient  cdrpse,  and  think  that  I  have  the  right  to  finish 
yonl  Unless  you  choose  to  perish  here  through  hours  and 
days  and  weeks,  in  a  long  and  fearful  ttgony  of  hunger  and  filth, 
under  the  weight  of  those  stones,  alone  in  this  dungeon,  aban- 
doned, forgotten,  blotted  out,  given  to  the  rats  and  the  weasels 
for  food,  eaten  by  the  vermin  of  darkness,  while  men  come  and 
go,  buy  and  sell,  and  carriages  roll  over  your  head ;  unless  it 
■nits  you  to  gasp  without  req>tte  in  this  deep  despair,  gnashing 
yonr  teeth,  wtuling,  blaspheming,  without  a  doctor  to  tend 
yonr  tores,  without  a  priest  to  administer  the  balm  of  divine 
compassion  to  your  soul ;  unless  you  wish  to  feel  the  fearfbl 
foam  of  death  dowly  gathering  on  yonr  lips,  I  entreat  and  ad- 
jure you,  hear  me  I  I  call  you  to  yonr  own  help ;  have  pity  on 
yourself,  do  what  yon  are  asked,  yield  to  justice,  obey,  turn 
your  head,  open  your  eyes,  and  say  if  you  recognize  this  man. 

The  sufferer  neither  turned  his  head  nor  opened  his  eyes. 

The  sheriff  oast  a  glance  at  the  jostioe  of  the  quomm  and 
the  wapentake  in  turn. 

The  justice  pulled  off  Gwynplaine's  hat  and  cloak,  took  him 
by  the  shoulders  and  turned  him,  facing  the  light,  toward  the 
chained  man.  Owynpbdne's  features,  ftally  lit  np,  stood  out  in 
strange  relief  from  tiie  abundant  shade. 

At  the  same  time  the  wapentake  stooped,  took  the  prison- 
er's head  by  the  temples  between  his  hands,  turned  his  motion- 
less head  toward  Gwynplaine,  and  with  his  thumbs  and  fore- 
fingers separated  the  closed  lids.  The  wild  eyes  of  the  man 
iftpeared. 


The  sufferer  saw  Gwynplaine. 

Then,  lifting  his  head  himself,  and  opening  his  eyes  wide,  he 
looked  at  him. 

He  shook  as  much  as  a  man  can  shake  with  a  mountain  on 
his  breast,  and  cried  out: 

—  It  is  he!  yes,  it  is  he! 

And,  terrible  to  hear,  he  broke  out  into  a  laugh. 

—  It  is  he  I  he  repeated. 

Then  he  let  his  head  fall  back  on  the  ground,  and  closed  his 
eyes  again. 

—  Clerk,  said  the  sheriff,  write  that  down. 

Gwynplaine,  though  terrified,  had  nearly  kept  his  coun- 
tenance up  to  that  moment.  The  cry  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  Tie! 
overwhelmed  him.  The  words,  Cleri,  write  that  down,  froze 
him.  He  seemed  to  make  out  that  a  oriminid  was  dragging  him 
into  his  own  fate,  though  he,  Gwynplaine,  could  not  guess  why, 
and  that  the  unintelligible  confession  of  this  man  was  dosing  on 
him  like  the  clasp  of  a  fetter.  He  imagined  this  man  and  him- 
self bound  on  the  same  pillory  to  two  similar  posts.  Out  of 
his  depth  in  this  terror  he  struggled  wildly.  With  the  thor- 
ough confusion  of  innocence,  he  conmienced  to  stammer  inco- 
herent expressions ;  trembling,  terrified,  bewildered,  he  threw 
out  at  random  the  first  cries  which  occurred  to  him,  and  all 
those  words  of  anguish  which  are  like  the  missiles  of  a  mad- 
man. 

—  Tis  not  true.  'Tis  not  I.  I  don't  know  this  man.  He 
can't  know  me,  because  I  don't  know  him.  I  have  my  repre- 
sentation of  to-night  waiting  for  me.  What  is  wanted  of  me  f 
I  demand  my  liberty.  That  is  not  all.  Why  have  I  been 
brought  into  this  cellar  t  There  is  no  more  law  then  I  Say  at 
once  that  there  is  no  more  law.  Judge,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not 
I.  I  eim  innocent  of  all  that  can  be  said  about  me.  I  know  it 
weU,  I  do.  I  want  to  go.  This  is  not  right.  There  is  nothing 
between  that  man  and  me.  You  can  inquire.  My  life  is  not  a 
hidden  matter.  They  (;ame  to  seize  me  like  a  thie£.  Why  did 
ihey  come  sot  That  man  there,  do  I  know  who  he  is  }  lam 
a  travelling  down  who  makes  ftm  at  fairs  and  markets.  I  am 
The  Man  Who  Laughs.  Plenty  of  people  have  come  to  see  me. 
We  are  in  Tarrinzesn-Fidd.  I  have  been  practising  my  busi- 
ness honestly  these  fifteen  years.  I  am  twenty-five  years  old. 
I  live  at  the  Tadoaster  Inn.  My  name  is  Gwynplaine.  Judge, 
do  me  the  favor  to  maker  them  dismiss  me.  It  is  not  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  poor  wretches.  Have  pity 
on  a  man  who  has  done  nothing,  and  who  is  without  protec- 
tion and  without  defence.  You  have  before  you  a  poor  moun- 
tebank. 

-~I  have  before  me,  said  the  sheriff  Lord  Fermain  Olan- 
charlie.  Baron  01ancharlieandHnnkerviIle,Marqni8  of  Oorleone 
in  ffioUy,  peer  of  England. 

KisLoig,  and  offering  his  chair  to  Gwynplaine,  the  sheriff 
added: 

— My  lord,  will  your  lordship  deign  to  be  seated  t 


BOOK  v.— THE  SEA  AKD  FATE  ARE  SXIBBED  BY  THE 
SAKE  BLAST. 


soLmrrr  op  fraooe  thdiob. 

Dksthtv  sometimes  holds  out  to  us  a  glass  of  madness  to 
drink.  A  hand  emerges  from  the  doud,  and  offers  us  the  som- 
bre cup,  whereia  is  drunkenness  unknown. 

Gwynpltune  did  not  comprehend  it. 

He  looked  behind  to  see  who  was  addressed. 

Too  sharp  a  sound  is  none  the  more  distinguishable  by  the 
ear ;  emotion,  too  sharp,  is  none  the  more  distinguishable  by 
the  intelligence.  There  is  a  limit  for  understanding,  as  for  hear- 
ing. 

The  wapentake  and  the  justice  of  the  quorum  approached 
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Gwynplaine,  and  took  each  an  arm.  JHe  felt  that  thej  had 
seated  him  in  the  arm-chair,  whence  the  sheriff  had  risen. 

He  let  them  do  it,  without  explaining  to  himself  how  this 
could  be. 

When  Gwynplaine  was  seated,  the  jootice  of  the  qaonun 
and  the  wapentake  fell  back  some  steps,  and  held  themselves 
upright  and  motionlees  in  the  rear  of  the  arm-cluur. 

Then  the  sheriff  placed  his  noeegay  of  roses  on  the  flag- 
stone, put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  presented  to  him  by  the  derk, 
drew  ont,  from  under  the  bundles  of  papers  heaped  upon  the 
table,  a  sheet  of  parchment,  spotted,  tnmed  yellow,  turned 
green,  gnawed,  and  frayed  in  places,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
folded  np  in  extremely  narrow  folds,  aid  one  side  of  which  was 
covered  with  writing.  Then,  standing  up  under  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  and  bringing  the  document  up  to  his  eyes,  he  read  as 
follows : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, 

"This  day,  twenty-ninth  of  January,  dzteen  hundred  and 
ninety  of  our  Lord.  , 

"  Has  been  wickedly  abandoned,  on  the  desert  coast  of  Port- 
land, with  the  dedgn  of  letting  him  perish,  of  hunger,  of  cold, 
and  of  solitude,  a  child  aged  ten  years. 

"  This  child  was  sold  at  the  age  of  two  years,  by  order  of 
his  most  gracious  Mt^esty  King  James  the  Second. 

"This  child  is  Lord  Fermain  Olancharlie,  only. legitimate 
son  of  Lord  Linnaeus  Olancharlie,  Baron  Olancharlie  and  Hun- 
kerviUe,  Marquis  of  Oorleone  in  Italy,  peer  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  defimct,  and  of  Ann  Bradshaw,  his  wife,  defhnct 

"  This  child  is  heir  of  the  possessions  and  titles  of  his  fether. 
That  is  why  he  was  sold,  mutilated,  disfigured,  and  put  out  of 
the  way,  by  the  wiU  of  his  most  gracious  Mcyesty. 

"TtuB  child  has  been  brought  up  and  trained  to  be  a  moun- 
tebank at  markets  and  fairs. 

"  He  was  sold,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  after  the  death  of 
the  lord  his  father ;  and  ten  pounds  sterling  were  given  to  the 
Mng  for  the  purchase  of  this  child,  as  well  as  for  divers  conces- 
sions, tolerances,  and  immunitiee. 

"Lord  Fermun  Olancharlie,  aged  two  years,  was  bought  by 
me  the  undersigned  who  write  these  lines,  and  was  mutilated 
and  disfigured  by  a  Fleming  of  Flanders  named  Hardqnanonne, 
who  alone  is  in  possession  of  the  secrets  and  processes  of  Doc- 
tor Conquest. 

"  The  child  was  intended  by  us  to  be  a  laughing  mask. 
Maiea  ridttu. 

"With  this  design,  Hardqnanonne  practised  on  him  the 
operation,  Bucea  fitta  v»qve  ad  auret,  which  stamps  an  eternal 
laugh  upon  the  &ce. 

"  The  child,  by  means  known  to  Hardquancnme  only,  hav- 
ing been  put  to  sleep  and  rendered  insenrible  during  the  work, 
does  not  know  that  he  underwent  this  operation. 

"  He  does  not  know  that  he  is  Lord  Olancharlie. 

"  He  answers  to  the  name  of  Gwynplaine. 

"  This  comes  of  his  tender  age  and  imperfect  memory  when 
he  was  sold  and  bought,  being  scarcely  two  years  old. 

"  Hardquanonne  is  the  only  person  who  knows  how  to 
perform  the  operation  Bw»a  fit»a;  and  this  child  is  the  only 
living  person  on  whom  it  has  been  performed. 

"  This  operation  is  unique  and  singular  in  this  respect,  that, 
even  after  many  years,  the  child — were  he  an  old  man  in  place 
of  being  a  child,  and  had  his  black  hair  become  white  hair — 
would  be  immediately  recognized  by  Hardqnanonne. 

"At  the  hour  when  we  write  this,  Hardqnanonne,  who 
knows  pertinently  all  these  facts  and  took  part  in  them  as  the 
principal  actor,  is  held  in  the  prisons  of  his  highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  vulgarly  called  King  William  III.  Hardqnanonne 
has  been  apprehended  and  seized,  as  being  one  of  the  so-called 
Oomprachicos  or  Oheylas.  He  is  shut  up  in  the  strong  keep  at 
Ohatham. 

"It  was  in  Switzerland,  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  between 


Lausanne  and  Yevey,  in  the  very  house  where  his  iJEither  and 
mother  had  died,  that  the  child,  in  conformity  with  the  kmg'i 
commands,  was  sold  and  delivered  to  ns  by  the  last  servant 
of  the  deceased  Lord  Linnaeus,  which  servant  died  soon  after 
his  masters ;  so  that  this  delicate  and  secret  affair  is  at  these 
presents  known  to  no  person  here  below,  except  to  Hardqtur 
nonne,  who  is  in  a  dungeon  at  Ohatiiam,  and  to  us  who  an 
about  to  die. 

"  We,  the  underrigned,  have  brought  np,  and  kept  for  dght 
years,  the  little  lord  bought  by  us  from  the  king,  so  as  to  make 
use  of  him  in  onr  business. 

"  On  this  day,  flying  fVom  England,  to  avoid  the  hard  fiit« 
of  Hardqnanonne,  we  have,  through  timidity  and  fear,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prohibitions  and  penal  fhlminations  enacted  in 
Parliament,  abandoned  at  nightfUI,  on  the  Portland  coast,  the 
said  chUd  Gwynplaine,  who  is  Lord  Fermain  Olancharlie. 

"Now,  we  have  sworn  secrecy  to  the  king,  but  not  to  God. 

"  This  night,  at  sea,  assMled  by  a  severe  tempest,  according 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  in  absolute  despur  and  distress,  kneel- 
ing before  Him  who  can  save  onr  lives,  and  may  perh^is  be 
willing  to  save  our  souls,  having  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
men  and  every  thing  to  fear  ttom  God,  having,  for  anchor  and 
resource,  repentance  of  onr  evil  deeds,  resigned  to  die,  and  con- 
tent if  justice  on  higli  be  satisfied,  humble  and  penitent  and 
smiting  onr  breasts,  we  make  this  declaration  and  confide  it 
and  throw  it  into  the  fhrious  sea,  so  that  the  sea  may  use  it  for 
advantage  in  obedience  to  God.  And  may  the  Most  Holy  Vir- 
gin be  our  help !    So  be  it  I    And  we  have  mgned." 

The  aheriflE|. interrupting,  stud: 

—  Here  are  the  signatures,  all  in  different  handwriting. 
And  he  went  on  to  read : 

—  "Doctor  Gemardus  Geestemnnde. — ^Ammcioa. — A  crow, 
and  by  the  side  of  it :  Barbara  Fermoy,  of  Tyrryf  Island,  in  the 
Hebrides. — Gaizdorra,  chief. — Giangirate. — Jsicques  Quatonrze, 
called  the  Narbonnese. — ^Lnc  Pierre  Oapgaronpe,  from  the  gal- 
leys at  Mahon." 

The  sheriff,  pausing  again,  said : 

—  Note,  written  in  the  s^e  hand  as  the  text,  and  as  the 
first  signed  name. 

And  he  read : 

—  "  Of  the  three  men  of  the  crew,  the  master  having  been 
washed  away  by  a  wave,  only  two  remain.  And  they  have 
signed. — Galdeaznrs. — Ave-Maria,  thief." 

The  sheri^  commingling  the  text  and  the  interruptions,  con- 
tinued: 

—  At  foot  of  the  sheet  is  written : 

—  "  At  sea,  on  board  the  Matutina,  Bisoayan  ork,  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pasages." 

—  This  sheet,  added  the  sheriff,  is  a  chancery-office  parch- 
ment, bearing  the  water-mark  of  King  James  the  Second.  On 
the  mar;^  of  the  declaration,  and  in  the  same  handwriting, 
there  is  this  note : 

—  "  The  present  declaration  is  written  by  ns  on  the  back 
of  the  leaf  of  the  royal  order  that  was  handed  to  us,  as  onr 
license  for  bnying  the  child.  Let  the  leaf  be  turned  over  and 
the  order  will  be  seen." 

The  sheriff  tnmed  over  the  parchment,  and  raised  it  np  in 
his  right  hand,  exposing  it  to  the  light  A  white  page  was  vis- 
ible— ^if  the  term  "  white  page  "  can  be  applied  to  such  a  maas 
of  monldiness — and  in  the  middle  of  the  page  three  written 
words :  two  Latin  words,  jvMU  regit,  and  one  signature :  J^fH'- 

—  Jiutu  regis.  J^eyt,  said  the  sheriff,  changing  his  voice 
from  grave  to  loud. 

A  man  on  whose  head  a  tile  from  the  palace  of  dreams  haa 
fallen — such  was  Gwynplaine, 

He  began  to  speak  as  one  speaks  in  a  state  of  nnoonscioiu- 
nees. 

—  Gemardus;  yes,  the  doctor.  An  old  man,  and  sad.  I 
was  afraid  of  him.  Gaizdorra,  eaptal,  that's  to  say  the  chiet 
There  were  women,  Asuncion,  and  another  one.    And  thai  the 
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ProTensal.    That  was  Oi^garoape.     He  drank  from  a  flat  bot- 
tle ;  and  there  was  a  name  written  on  it  in  red. 

—  Here  it  is,  said  the  sheriff. 

And  he  placed  an  object  upon  the  table,  that  the  clerk  had 
drawn  oat  from  an  offidal  bag. 

It  was  a  gotird,  with  handles,  and  covered  with  wicker. 
The  bottle  had  evidently  passed  through  adventures.  It  must 
hare  made  a  sojonm  in  the  water.  Shell-fiah  and  sea-weed 
were  stiokiog  to  it.  It  was  incrosted  and  embossed  with  all  the 
mildews  of  the  ocean.  The  neck  had  a  circlet  of  pitch,  indi- 
cating that  it  had  been'  hermetically  sealed.  It  was  nnsealed 
and  open.  At  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  stopper,  of  a  rope's- 
end  pitched,  which  had  been  the  cork,  was  replaced  in  the 
moqth. 

—  It  was  in  this  bottle,  said  the  sheiiff,  that  the  declaration 
that  has  Jost  been  read  was  enclosed  by  those  persons  who 
were  about  to  die.  The  message  addressed  to  justice  has  been 
&ithfally  remitted  to  it  by  the  sea. 

The  sheriff  added  something  to  the  m^esty  of  his  intona- 
tion, and  oontinaed: 

—Just  as  •Harrow  IBQIl  excels  in  com,  and  supplies  the  fine 
wheat  flour  from  which  the  bread  is  baked  for  the  royal  table, 
80  does  the  sea  render  to  England  all  the  services  that  it  possi- 
bly can;  and  when  a  lord  is  lost,,  it  finds  him  and  brings  him 
back 

Then  he  resumed : 

— There  is,  in  fact,  a  name  inscribed  in  red  upon  this  gourd. 

And  raimng  his  voice,  he  turned  toward  the  motionless  suf- 
ferer: 

—  Your  name,  yours,  malefactor,  here  present.  For  such 
are  the  mysterious  ways  by  which  the  truth  reaches  the  sur- 
face, aflier  being  engulfed  in  the  whirlpool  of  human  actions. 

The  sheriff  took  the  gourd,  and  turned  toward  the  light  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  waif  that  had  been  rubbed  clean,  probably 
for  the  ends  of  justice.  There  was  seen,  winding  through  the 
wicker-work  interlacings,  a  narrow  strip  of  red  cane,  become 
black  in  spots  by  the  action  of  water  and  of  time.  The  cane, 
notwithstanding  some  fractures,  traced  distinctiy  in  the  wicker- 
work  these  twelve  letters :  Htvr^vanowM, 

—  Hardquanonne  I  When  by  us,  sherifl^  this  gourd  where- 
on is  your  name,  was,  for  the  first  time,  shown,  exhibited,  and 
presented  to  yon,  you  recognized  it  at  once  and  in  good  grace 
as  having  belonged  to  yon.  Then,  having  heard  read  to  you,  in 
its  tenor,  the  parchment  tiiat  was  folded  up  and  enclosed 
therein,  you  were  not  willing  to  say  fttrther,  and  reftised  to  re- 
ply, in  the  hope  without  doubt  that  the  lost  child  would  not  be 
found,  and  that  you  yourself  would  escape  punishment.  In 
consequence  of  that  refusal  you  were  subjected  to  the  peine  forU 
tt  dure,  and  a  second  reading  was  made  to  yon  of  the  aforesaid 
parchment,  whereto  were  consigned  the  declaration  and  oonfes- 
don  of  your  accomplioee.  Without  avail.  This  day,  which  is 
the  fourth  day,  and  .the  day  legally  appointed  for  confronta- 
tion, having  been  brought  into  the  presence  of  him  who  was 
abandoned  at  Portland,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  mxteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  the  diabolical  hope  has  faded  away  in  you, 
and  you  have  broken  silence  and  recognized  your  victim. 

The  sufferer  opened  his  eyes,  raised  np  his  head,  and  es- 
sayed to  speak  in  a  voice  wherein  was  the  strange  sonorousness 
of  agony,  with  an  inexpressible  calnmess  qualifying  the  throat- 
rattle,  and  pronouncing,  tragically,  under  that  mass  of  stones, 
the  words,  for  each  one  of  which  he  had  to  lift  up  the  sort  of 
sepulchral  lid  that  covered  him. 

—I  swore  secrecy ;  and  I  have  kept  it  to  the  ntmost  of  my 
power.  The  men  of  gloom  are  the  faithM  men :  and  there  is 
honor  in  hell.  To-day,  silence  has  become  useless.  So  be  it. 
That  is  why  I  speak.  Yes,  then ;  it  is  he.  We  did  it  jointly, 
we  two,  the  king  and  I ;  the  king  for  his  good  pleasure — I  for 
my  art 

And,  looking  at  Gwynplaine,  he  added: 

—Now,  laugh  forever  I 


And  he  himself  broke  ont  into  a  laugh. 

This  second  laugh,  more  savage  still  than  the  former  one, 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  sob. 

The  laugh  ceased,  and  the  man  laid  himself  down  again. 
His  eyelids  were  redosed. 

The  sheriff  who  had  given  up  the  word  to  the  tortured 
man,  went  on : 

—  On  all  which  action  is  taken. 

He  gave  the  clerk  time  to  write ;  then  he  said : 

—  Hardquanonne,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  after  confrontar 
tion  carried  out,  ^ter  the  third  reading  of  the  declaration  of 
your  accomplices,  furthermore  confirmed  by  your  own  recogni- 
tion and  confession,  after  your  repeated  avowal,  you  are  to  be 
relieved  from  these  shackles  and  handed  over  to  her  Mi^esty's 
good  pleasure,  in  order  that  yon  may  be  hung  as  a  plagiary. 

—  Plagiary,  chimed  in  the  sergeant-at-law ;  that  is  to  say, 
buyer  and  seller  of  children.  Visigoth  law,  book  seven,  chap- 
ter three,  paragn^h  UmrpaeerU;  and  Salic  law,  chapter  forty- 
one,  paragraph  two ;  and  Frison  law,  chapter  twenty-one,  D« 
Plagio.    And  Alexander  Nequam  says : 

Qui  pveroe  vendis,  plagiariue  est  tibi  nomen.* 

The  sheriff  put  the  parchment  on  the  fable,  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, resumed  his  nosegay,  and  said : 

— End  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure.  Hardquanonne,  thank 
her  Majesty ! 

By  a  sign,  tjie  justice  of  the  quorum  set  in  movement  the 
man  clad  in  leather. 

This  fellow,  who  was  a  valet  of  the  executioner — "groom 
of  the  gibbet,"  say  the  old  titles — stepped  to  the  sufferer,  took 
off  one  by  one  the  stones  that  were  on  his  stomach,  lifted  off 
the  iron  plate,  and  thus  brought  to  sight  the  ribs  of  the  poor 
wretch  thrown  out  of  shape,  and  then  unfastened  from  wrist 
and  ankle  the  four  iron  shackles  by  which  he  was  secured  to 
the  pillars. 

The  victim,  relieved  of  the  stones  and  released  from  the 
chains,  remained  flat  upon  the  ground,  his  eyes  closed,  his 
arms  and  legs  apart,  like  one  crucified  and  nnnailed. 

—  Hardquanonne,  said  the  sheriff  stand  up  t 
The  sufferer  did  not  budge. 

The  groom  of  the  gibbet  took  one  of  his  hands,  and  then  let 
it  go ;  the  hand  fell  down  again.  The  other  hand,  on  being 
lifted  up,  fell  down  again  in  like  manner.  The  executioners 
valet  then  laid  hold  of  one  foot,  then  of  the  other ;  the  heels 
flopped  down  upon  the  ground.  The  flngers  remained  inert,  the 
toes  motionless.  The  naked  feet  of  a  body  lying  thns  have 
almost  the  effect  of  bristling  up. 

The  doctor  came  up,  drew  from  a  pocket  in  his  robe  a  small 
steel  mirror,  and  held  it  before  Hardquanonne's  gaping  month ; 
then  with  his  fingers  he  opened  bis  eyelids.  They  did  not  close 
themselves  again.    The  glassy  eyeballs  remained  fixed. 

The  doctor  resumed  his  standing  posture,  and  said : 

—  He  is  dead. 
And  he  added : 

—  He  laughed ;  that  killed  him. 

—  That's  of  small  consequence,  said  the  sheriff.  After  the 
confession,  living  or  dying  is  a  mere  formality. 

Then,  indicating  Hardquanonne  by  a  wave  of  his  nosegay  of 
roses,  the  sheriff  flung  this  order  to  the  wapentake : 

—  Carcass  to  be  removed  hence  to-night. 

The  wapentake  expressed  obedience  by  a  nodding  of  the 
head ;  and  the  sheriff  added : 

— The  prison  burial-groxmd  is  opposite. 

The  wapentake  made  a  fresh  sign  of  assent 

The  derk  was  writing. 

The  sheriff,  having  the  nosegay  in  his  left  hand,  took  his 
white  wand  in  the  other,  placed  himself  immediately  in  front 
of  Gwynplaine  still  seated,  made  him  a  low  bow,  and  then — 
another  solemn  attitude— threw  his  head  ba(^  and,  looking 
6wynplaine*in  the  face,  said  to  him : 

*  Tboo  wbo  sellMt  chlldran,  tli7  name  is  pligiai7. 
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—  To  you  who  are  here  present,  we,  Philip  Denzil  Parsons, 
knight,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  assisted  by  Aubrey 
Doominique,  Esquire,  oar  clerk  and  registrar,  and  by  our  ordi- 
nary ofiScera,  duly  warranted  by  special  and  direct  order  of  her 
M^esty,  in  virtue  of  our  commission,  and  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  our  charge,  and  by  aathority  of  the  Lord-Ohancellor 
of  England— official  report  being  made  and  action  taken,  in 
yiew  of  the  documents  commxmioated  by  the  Admiralty,  after 
the  verification  of  attestations  and  signatures,  after  declarations 
read  and  heard,  after  confrontation  had,  all  the  legal  statements 
and  informations  being  completed,  exhausted,  and  brought  to 
good  and  just  conclusion — do  signify  and  declare  to  you,  so 
that  the  right  may  come  of  it,  that  you  are  Fermain  Clanchar- 
lie.  Baron  Clancharlie  and  Hunkerrille,  Marquis  of  Oorleone  in 
Sicily,  and  peer  of  England  1  And  may  God  have  your  lord- 
ship in  good  keeping  I 

And  he  bowed  down. 

The  sergeant-at-law,  the  doctor,  the  justice  of  the  quorum, 
the  wapentake,  the  clerk,  all  the  assistants,  except  the  execu- 
tioner, repeated  this  salutation  more  profoundly  still,  and  in- 
clined themselves  to  the  earth  before  Gwynplaine, 

—  Ho,  some  one,  cried  Gwynplaine,  wake  me  I 
And  he  stood  up,  deadly  pale. 

— I  have  effectually  wakened  yon,  said  a  voice  that  had  not 
yet  been  heard. 

A  man  stepped  out  from  behind  one  of  the  pillars.  As  no 
one  had  penetrated  into  the  vault,  since  the  sheet  of  iron  had 
g^ven  passage  on  arrival  of  the  police  procession,  it  was  dear 
that  this  man  was  thus  lying  hid,  previous  to  Gwynplaine's  en- 
trance ;  that  he  had  a  regular  part  to  play  as  observer ;  and 
that  it  was  his  mission  and  duty  to  hold  to  it.  This  man  was 
thickset  and  portly,  in  a  court  wig  and  traveUing-cloak,  rather 
old  than  young,  and  very- neat. 

He  saluted  Gwynplaine  with  ease  and  respect,  with  the  ele- 
gance of  a  gentleman  in  service,  and  without  any  magisterial 
awkwardness. 

— Yes,  said  he,  I  have  wakened  yon.  Tou  have  been  asleep 
for  twenty-five  years.  You  have  had  a  dream,  and  you  must 
emerge  from  it.  You  believe  yourself  Gwynplaine;  yon  are 
Olancharlie.  You  believe  yourself  of  the  people ;  you  are 
of  the  nobiUty.  You  believe  yourself  of  the  lowest  rank ; 
yon  are  of  the  uppermost.  You  believe  yourself  an  actor ;  you 
are  a  senator.  You  believe  yourself  poor;  you  are  rich. 
You  think  yourself  small ;  you  are  great.    Wake  up,  my  lord ! 

Gwynplaine,  in  a  voice  very  low  and  that  bespoke  a  certain 
terror,  murmured: 

—  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

—  It  means,  my  lord,  replied  the  fat  man,  that  I  am  named 
Barkilphedro ;  that  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Admiralty ;  that  this 
waif,  Hardquanonne's  gourd,  was  found  on  the  sea-shore ;  that 
it  was  brought  to  me  to  be  unsealed  by  me,  as  is  the  business 
and  prerogative  of  my  office ;  that  I  opened  it,  in  presence  of 
two  sworn  jurymen  of  the  office  Jetsam,  both  of  whom  are 
members  of  Parliament,  William  Blathwiuth  for  the  city  of 
Bath,  and  Thomas  Jervoise  for  Southampton ;  that  the  two 
jurymen  described  and  certified  the  contents  of  the  gourd, 
and  ngned  the  official  report  of  the  opening,  coi\jointly  with 
myself;  that  I  laid  my  report  before  her  Htyesty ;  that  by  the 
queen's  order  all  necessary  legal  formalities  have  been  folfilled, 
with  the  discretion  that  so  delicate  a  matter  requires,  and 
that  the  last,  the  confrontation,  has  just  taken  pince.  This 
means  that  yon  have  a  million  for  income.  This  means  that 
you  are  a  lord  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  legis- 
lator and  judge,  judge  supreme  and  sovereign  legislator ;  clothed 
in  purple  and  ermine ;  the  equal  of  princes  and  the  like  of  em- 
perors ;  that  you  have  upon  your  head  the  peer's  coronet ;  and 
that  you  are  about  to  espouse  a  duchess,  daughter  of  a 
king. 

Beneath  this  transfiguration,  coming  down  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt,  Gwynplaine  funted  away. 


WHAT  A  SNOW-FLAKE  MAY  COME  TO. 
Bt  Db.  I.  I.  Hates. 

BTAQB  TBS  EECOtm.—TBS  lOSSTSBAM. 

I  had  once  occasion  to  stop  at  Upernavik,  the  most  northern 
of  the  Danish-Esquimaux  settlements,  or  colonies,  on  th« 
Greenland  coast ;  and,  having  heard  much  of  a  &mous  ioe^etream 
in  that  neighborhood,  I  av^ed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
pay  it  a  visit.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  a  fiord  which  is  fiftr 
miles  long,  measured  from,  the  outer  coast  line,  and  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  wide ;  in  one  place  it  is  twenty.  It  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with  little  rocky  islands,  and  is  lined  on  eitber 
side  by  dark  reddish-brown  cliffs  of  great  height  and  of  forbid- 
ding aspect.  The  color  of  the  rocks  gives  the  native  name  to 
the  fiord.  Auk-pad-lw-toh,  they  call  it — signifying  "The  Plas 
of  the  Bed  Bocks."  The  glacier  at  the  end  of  it  takes  its 
name  from  the  fiord. 

This  fiord  is  in  its  general  appearance  like  all  the  other  deep 
inlets  which  give  such  peculiar  character  to  the  outline  il 
Greenland.  They  are,  as  it  were,  deep  cnts  in  the  land. 
The  coasts  are  tortuous ;  they  are  very  barren ;  the  water  is 
very  deep ;  the  fiord  is  encumbered  with  ice ;  it  is  inhabited  by 
bears  and  seals ;  and,  in  the, summer-time,  the  islands  swarm 
with  different  varieties  of  water-fowl — chiefly  gulls,  da(^ 
geese,  and  auks,  which  have  come  there  from  the  south,  to 
breed  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  summer. 

The  fiord  of  Auh-pad-lar-toJi  lies  immediately  north  of 
TTpemavik,  in  latitude  73'.  In  fact,  Upernavik  stands  upontn 
island  at  the  Bonthem  horn  of  the  fiord,  in  latitude  72°  4ff ;  and 
it  is  not  only  the  most  northern  of  the  Danish  coloniee  in 
Greenland,  but  it  is  the  most  northern  Christian  settlement  on 
the  globe.  One  would  think  it  the  most  northern  border  of 
human  occupation ;  but  it  is  only  the  dilate  margin  of  civilized 
existence ;  for  I  have  discovered  savages  much  farther  north — 
traces  of  them  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  pole,  and  ac- 
tual residents  within  seven  hundred.  These  were  the  Eaqoi- 
maux — the  true  hyperboreans — a  fish  and  blubber-eating;  fnr- 
clad,  broad-visaged,  black-haired,  leather-complexioned  race 
of  nomadic  hnnters,  who  have  wandered  thither,  no  donl< 
from  Ada, — crossing  Behring  Strait,  into  Alaska,  in  canoes. 
Moving  thence  eastward  along  the  north  coasts  of  America  (they 
are  an  exclusively  coast  people,  and  are  nowhere  tillers  of  the  . 
soil),  they  have  finally  reached  Greenland  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  before  reached  America. 

Upernavik  is  a  kind  of  polar  Long  Branch  (its  name  agni- 
fying  "  Summer  place,"  from  Upemak,  "  summer,"  and  natik, 
"  place  "),  being,  during  the  summer-time,  a  great  reeort  for 
the  natives,  who  flock  thither  for  no  discoverable  purpose  exe^ 
to  make  themselves  and  others  as  uncomfortable  as  posaUe. 
It  is  very  barren  and  desolate,  and  is  much  exposed  to  the 
sea.  Besides,  it  has  that  inevitable  odor  belonging  to  all  fishing- 
towns — once  perceived,  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  weEs  np 
from  the  rocks,  from  the  huts,  the  boats,  the  store-boose:  ** 
—everywhere  the  smell  of  decomposing  fish  and  blubber; 
and  it  is  so  peculiarly  penetrating  and  demonstrative  in  Us 
character,  that  one  is  seized  immediately  with  a  desire  to  g«t 
away,  and  permanentiy  with  a  desire  never  to  go  back  again. 

Having  brought  my  vessel  to  an  anchor  in  the  littie  harb<w, 
in  such  a  position  as  best  compromised  between  the  disagreeaU« 
odors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dangerous  breakers  on  th* 
other,  I  made  preparation  at  once  to  visit  Aut-pad-lar-Ut  gla- 
cier ;  and  I  was  soon  off  in  a  whale-boat  with  a  full  crew,  camp 
equipage  enough  for  any  number  of  days'  absence ;  scientific  in- 
struments for  any  amount  of  exploration ;  and  gims  and  rifles 
enough  for  any  quantity  of  shooting.  These  latter  were  indeed 
most  important,  as  they  were  our  chief  reliance  for  supplies^ 
The  birds,  as  I  have  said,  were  very  ntmierous.  That  thej 
were  very  fishy  (living  wholly  on  shrimps),  we  had  long  since 
ceased  to  remember. 
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We  were  two  days  in  reaching  onr  destination,  dnring  which 
time  the  weather  was  fine,  the  temperature  ranging  at  about 
60°.  The  sun  did  not  leave  ns  at  midnight ;  and  altogether  it 
was  rather  a  holiday  excnrsion  than  s  "  hard  experience."  The 
shooting  oonld  not  be  excelled,  but  the  work  for  thesaUors  was, 
it  must  be  owned,  rather  severe.  The  fiord  was  crowded 
everywhere  with  ice  to  snch  an  extent  that  it  appeared,  on  all 
sides  of  us,  as  if  covered  with  a  canopy ;  and  among  the 
masses  we  were  compeUed  to  pick  a  devioua  passage,  which 
was  often  attended  with  excesdve  labor,  and  was  not  without 
danger,  first,  there  were  the  fields  of  ice,  large  and  small, 
some  very  thin  and  rotten,  others  thick  and  solid,  which 
sometimes,  by  completely  blocking  up  the  way,  compelled  us 
to  make,  over  the  ice-fields,  a  sort  of  portage, — dragging  our 
boat  and  cai^o.  Then  again  came  the  icebergs,  great  and 
little,  of  every  size,  fk-om  a  hen-coop  to  a  city,  and  of  every 
height,  from  almost  no  height  at  all  to  the  dome  of  the  nation- 
al capitol.  Some  were  wall-sided,  like  a  fort;  some  were 
ronnded,  like  a  huge  pot  tamed  upside  down;  some  had  spires, 
like  a  ohnrch ;  some  had  bine  and  green  caverns  in  their  sides, 
vbiehled  the  imagination  off  into  a  great  glacial  mammoth 
«aTe :  no  two  were  alike,  and  there  was  nothing  the  fancy 
might  conjure  np  that  did  not  take  shape  in  the  endless 
blocks  of  glittering  crystal — a  dog  here,  a  bear  there,  a  bird 
in  another  place ;  then  a  Greek  temple  to  the  right,  a  mosqne 
to  the  left ;  the  gable-end  of  a  country-house  in  front,  an  nnfin- 
ished  city  hall  behind,  and  rains  everywhere.  Being  for  the 
most  part  transparent,  the  play  of  light  upon  them,  was  very 
wonderfhi.  Being  angular,  they  dissolved  the  son's  rays ;  b«ing 
gkssy,  they  reflected  the  hues  of  the  clouds.  Filling  the  fiord 
within  its  walls,  they  scattered  at  its  mouth,  and  dotted  with 
sparks  of  light  the  deep-blue  waters  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

To  reach  the  end  of  the  fiord  we  required  a  guide;  so,  agree- 
ably to  the  directions  of  the  Governor  of  TJpemavik,  we 
banled  in  to  s  tall  cUfT,  which  is  about  thirty  mUes  np  the 
fiord.  At  the  base  of  this  cliff  we  find  a  narrow  ledge  of  rook, 
and  on  this  we  discover  a  rude  bat  overgrown  with  turf.  Here 
lives  the  gnide — ^at  his  feet  the  sea,  above  him  as  gloomy  a  wall 
as  eye  ever  lighted  on,  where  the  croaking  ravens  have  gath- 
ered for  an  evening  concert.  Great  numbers  of  wolfish-looking 
dogs  bay  a  deep-mouthed  defiance  rather  than  a  welcome ;  that 
is,  they  howl  it  as  we  approach  ;  while  the  inevitable  odor  of 
&h  gives  OS  a  Greenland  greeting. 

It  is  a  dreary  and  solitary  place  for  human  residence ;  but, 
for  an,  oxir  gnide  is  a  cheerful-looking  man,  as  he  meets  ns  at 
the  beach.  He  is  a  fiaxen-haired  nian,  and  is  dressed  partly 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  partly  in  clothes  of  European 
fabrication.  He  is  a  Dane,  and,  strange  to  say,  of  his  own  free 
will  and  accord  came  to  this  wild  and  solitary  place  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  gone  by,  and  has  lived  there  happy  as  a  dam 
at  high  water  ever  since.  At  least  his  cheery  weather-beaten 
&ce  makes  you  think  so.    His  name  is  FhiHp. 

PhUip's  history  has  not  been  a  peculiarly  eventful  one— 
kanting  and  fishing,  year  in  and  year  ont ;  trading  what  he 
did  not  need  for  home  consumption  to  the  Governor  of 
TJpemavik,  and  receiving  in  retam  aU  sorts  of  domestic  Inza- 
riea,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  sngar  and  tobacco,  whidi  his  family 
seem  to  know  well  how  to  dispose  of.  For  Philip  has  a  family. 
On  his  way  into  the  fiord,  "  in  the  days  of  his  youth,"  he 
stopped  at  TJpemavik  long  enough  to  fall  in  love ;  no  very  un- 
common thing  to  happen  to  a  young  bachelor,  of  high  or  low 
degree,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place ;  but  Philip's  Dnlcinea  was 
a  full-blown  Esquimaux,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  jet-black 
hair,  and  jet-black  eyes,  and  a  very  dark  complexion.  "  She 
isn't  lazy,"  said  Philip,  growing  sentimental,  "  and  she  has 
been  a  good  wife  to  me,  very  good  indeed."  I  did  not  inqnire 
whether  she  had  been  converted  from  the  religion  of  her 
people,  bat  suppose  so,  from  the  fact  that  she  had  taken 
the  first  great  step  toward  godliness,  according  to  St.  Paul 
—in  being  clean.     The  inside  of  her  hnt  was  polished  like 


the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and,  although  there  was  bnt  one 
room,  yet  this  was  partitioned  off  into  a  number  of  stalls, 
which  were  filled  half-way  np  to  the  roof  with  what  looked 
like  bags  of  air ;  in  one  of  which,  under  the  firm  impression 
that  I  was  floating  in  space,  and  rolling  in  a  dond,  I  slept  (be- 
tween two  bags  of  eider-down,  as  it  proved)  the  sleep  of  a 
weary  man,  after  having  eaten  the  meal  of  a  hungry  one ;  the 
meal  being  mainly  composed  of  a  fine  salmon  freshly  caught  in 
some  neighboring  lake,  and  venison  from  a  neighboring  valley. 
Philip's  wife  has  brought  into  the  world  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Some  are  flaxen-haired  and  bine-eyed,  like  the  father ; 
others  black-eyed  and  black-haired,  like  the  mother ;  and  they 
are  of  all  sizes,  frt>m  a  babe  at  the  breast  to  a  full-grown  hunt- 
er. Bnt  midway  in  the  series  is  a  phenomenon — a  bright  girl 
of  fifteen  summers,  very  fair,  with  eyes  of  the  father  and  hair 
of  the  mother — a  wild-fiower,  truly,  in  the  wilderness.  What 
a  commentary,  thought  I,  upon  "  the  eternal  fitness  of  things," 
as  Square  would  have  said  1  This  pretty  creature  is  to  become 
the  bride  of  a  savage  hunter  lately  converted  and  baptized  Jens 
by  the  missionary  at  Upemavik.   And  so  once  more  is  a 

"  flower  bom  to  blaeh  nnseen. 
And  waate  Met  rweetnew  on  the  desert  air." 

Bnt,  alas  I  Ohristina  wears  seal-skin  breeches;  and  who 
conld  weave  a  romance  of  such  materials  ? 

Leaving  the  good  wife  and  the  fair  Ohristina  and  the  soli- 
tary hnt,  we  once  more  tiireaded  the  fiord,  over  the  dead 
waters  and  among  the  shifting  ice  that  was  grinding  noisily 
with  the  tide. 

We  had  a  hard  pull  of  it,  and  at  length  were  brought  to  a 
stand  five  miles  ftom  the  end  of  the  fiord.  We  tried  first  one 
opening,  then  another,  not  without  serious  danger  to  our  boat; 
and  at  length,  convinced  that  we  conld  proceed  no  farther,  on 
account  of  the  closely-impacted  ice,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
land,  drew  the  boat  up  on  the  beach,  so  far  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  from  any  waves  which  the  crumbling  icebergs  might 
set  in  motion ;  and  then,  after  a  good  rest,  we  mounted  a  neigh- 
boring hill  for  observation. 

To  reach  the  summit  we  find  to  be  no  easy  task,  the  ascent 
being  through  a  steep  gorge,  which  is  filled  with  sharp  rocks 
that  the  frosts  had  hurled  down  from  the  difis  above.  But  at 
last  we  come  upon  a  tolerably  levd  plain,  across  which  we 
walk  half  a  mile,  and  then  we  stand  upon  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice about  a  thousand  feet  high,  facing  the  ice-enonmbered  fiord 
through  which  we  have  made  our  way. 

Kever  did  eye  of  man  light  upon  a  more  marveUons  sp«o- 
tade.  Bdow  as  the  winding  fiord,  yn/Sb.  its  vast  forest  of  ice- 
bergs glittering  there  in  winding  procession  between  the  dark 
coasts  and  islands,  made  darker  by  the  contrast  There,  over 
the  tops  of  the  great  icebei^  rose  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
fiord  to  a  great  altitude,  terminating  in  rounded  bluffs  that 
were  partially  covered  with  snow,  and  these  blended  with  hills 
tiiat  rose  still  higher  and  higher  in  the  distance,  and  these 
again  into  great  oonee  of  spotiess  whiteness,  leading  the  imagi- 
nation away,  in  the  pearly  distance,  to  the  gates  of  some  hither- 
to-undreamed-of paradise. 

Bat  down  at  my  right  was  the  object  which  I  most  rejoiced  in — 
the  phenomenon  which  I  had  come  to  see — the  great  glacier  of 
Auk-pad-lar^tok,  an  immense  wall  of  white  and  bine  and  greoi, 
crossing  the  waters  from  shore  to  shore,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles.  Behind  this  wall,  like  the  snow-covered  roof  of  a  house, 
doped  np  the  white  surface  of  the  ice-stream,  resting  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  great  bluffs  and  oliSs,  which  border  it  with  a 
dark  and  dwindling  line,  until,  in  the  far  distance,  this  indined 
plain  has  carried  the  eye  up  to  the  altitade  of  the  most  distant 
and  lofty  moimtains,  where  it  is  lost  in  a  great  level  line  of 
blnish  whiteness,  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  sonth.  This 
is  the  surface  of  the  great  ioe-tea — ^the  mtir  de  glaee. 

As  my  eye  lingered  upon  this  far-distant  line  of  the  ice-sea, 
this  boundless  waste  of  acoumnlated  snows,  my  imaginati(te 
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wandered  back  to  the  time  when  the  great  ioe-8tream  first 
emerged  teani  it,  when  the  rallejr  in  which  it  now  rests  was 
dotbed  with  verdure,  when  sparrows  oliirped  among  the 
branches  of  its  stunted  trees,  when  herds  of  reindeer  browsed 
upon  its  abundant  pastures,  and  drank  fi^>m  a  stream  of  limpid 
water  which  poured  from  the  front  of  the  fner  dt  glaee — at  a 
time  when  the  climate  was  warmer  than  it  is  to-daj.  Then  I 
fancied  myself  standing  where  I  am  standing  now  (ages  and 
ages  ago),  and  saw  the  ice-stream  first  c<Hae  in  sight  &,t  up 
the  winding  valley,  its  front  hundreds  of  feet  high,  and  milw 
across;  and  I  fancied  myself  watching  the  icy  flood  twist- 
ing and  turning,  widening  and  narrowing,  sometimes  moving 
with  comparative  rapidity,  sometimes  very  slow,  bat  steadily, 
year  by  year,  coming  toward  the  sea.  I  see  it  swallowing 
np  rook  and  pasture ;  I  see  the  deer  retire  farther  and  farther 
down  the  valley  with  each  returning  year;  I  see  the  hiUs  with- 
in the  valley  overwhelmed,  the  crystal  stream  pouring  over  and 
around  them  as  if  the  ice  were  soft  putty ;  I  hear  the  cracking 
of  the  ice,  as  the  strain  here  and  there  becomes  too  great ;  and 
I  hear  the  echoing  sound  of  the  avalanche  of  ice  and  snow 
crumbling  frtnn  its  front,  and  crashing  far  down  into  the  plain 
beneath.  All  this  seems  to  be  passing  before  me.  I  watoh  the 
stream  untU  the  frcmt  of  it  has  reached  the  sea.  But  here  it  does 
not  stop.  The  bed  of  the  sea  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  same 
inclined  plain  as  the  bed  of  the  valley,  and  its  onward  course 
is  continued.  It  presses  back  the  water ;  it  makes  now  a  coast- 
line of  ice  where  there  had  been  a  beach ;  and  a  white  wall 
stretches  from  one  side  of  the  fiord  to  the  other.  As  it  flows 
onward,  it  gets  into  deeper  and  deeper  water,  its  foot  still  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  fiord.  Thus  the  icy  wall  sinks  g^rad- 
oally  down,  as  it  moves  along,  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  baa 
almost  gone  oat  of  ught.    Then  it  gets  beyond  its  depth. 

When  ice  floats  freely  in  water,  there  is  one-eighth  of  it 
above  the  surface,  to  seven-eighths  below.  If  these  proportions 
become  disturbed,  then  the  buoyancy  of  the  water  will  lift  the 
end  of  the  ice-stream  up  until  it  reaches  its  natural  equilibiiam. 
Bat  for  a  long  time  the  continuity  of  the  ice  is  not  internipted 
— so  great  is  its  depth  (many  hundreds  of  feet),  so  great  is  ite 
width  (ten  miles).  But  finally  it  is  forced  to  give  way.  A  crack 
is  opened.  It  widens.  A  fragment  is  detached.  It  is  lifted  up- 
ward. When  free,  it  bounds  to  its  natural  floating  level ;  and, 
while  the  loud  voice  of  the  disruption  is  echoing  among  the 
bills,  and  the  great  waves  of  its  creating  are  rolling  down  the 
^ficrd,  the  monstrous  fragment  is  coming  to  its  natural  rest, 
ready  to  float  away  with  the  current  to  the  sea. 

This  fragment  is  the  ieeberg. 

Have  I  made  the  ietstream  clear? — ^its  great  width  and 
depth,  its  length,  its  steady  flow,  the  boundless  sources  of  its 
origin?  It  is  the  Arctic  river.  To  Greenland  it  is  what  the 
Amazon  is  to  South  America.  The  one  dnuns  down  to  the  sea 
the  precipitations  of  the  air  which  fall  as  rain  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes  and  the  mountains  of  Braal  and  the  plains  be- 
tween ;  the  other  drains  to  the  sea  the  precipitations  of  the  air 
which  fall  as  snows  upon  the  Greenland  hills  and  mountains. 
The  parallel  is  complete. 

The  surface  of  the  ice-stream  is,  however,  far  from  smooth, 
or  its  flow  noiseless.  Its  substance  is  not  so  plastic  that  it 
yields  to  pressure  readily.  The  movement  of  its  particles  in 
the  moulding  process  is  very  slow.  The  pressure  hence  some- 
times becomes  too  great.  Cracks  are  opened,  perhaps  down 
throagh  all  the  hundreds  of  feet  which  compose  its  depth ;  and, 
beginning  as  a  loud  peal,  it  becomes  in  the  end  a  crash.  This 
particularly  happens  when  the  bed  over  which  the  stream  is 
flowing  is  very  rough,  and  the  descent  rapid.  Here  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  losing  its  generally  smooth  character,  is  crossed 
with  great  crevasses  in  every  direction.  On  the  Auk-pad-lar- 
tok  Glader  this  was  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  about  the  point 
of  a  sharp  headland,  which,  projecting  far  out  into  the  valley, 
caused  the  ice-stream  to  narrow  itself^  and  to  flow  more  rap- 
idly.   This  same  effect  was  observable  a  little  higher  up,  where 
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it  had  wound  around  a  hill  which  it  had  not  quite  coversd,  the 
dark  rocky  crest  showing  oonspicaoosly  above  the  white  Mrface 
of  the  stream,  as  an  island  in  a  river. 
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MANY  admit  that  claaaioal  study  does  not  impart  mncli 
us^bl  knowledge,  and  they  do  not  advocate  it  on  nj 
such  gronnd.  They  maintain  that  the  true  valae  of  tbeie 
studies  lies  in  their  superiority  as  an  intellectoal  ezwciM,  m 
a  traintng. 

Thu  idea  tiftraininiftipon  a  foreign  Uutfuofie  1ms  grotmMf 
i»  ntodem  timM,  The  Greeks  did  not  train  nprni  PersUn  w 
Scythian;  they  knew  no  langnage  but  th^  own.  The  Bo- 
mans  read  Greek,  bat  not  for  training ;  they  read  with  a  de- 
sign to  imitate,  and  signally  oorrupted  their  own  idiom.  The 
IfedisBvals  studied  Latin  because  they  had  to  make  use  of  it 
With  th«n  Greek  was  an  after-thoo^t,  and  was  resorted  to  for 
the  information  it  contained.  It  is  only  in  these  enlightened 
times  that  yonth  ia  wasted  ov«r  laborious  aoquisiticHu  tot  the 
sake  of  the  exercise.  Why  have  w«  never  extraded  the 
principle  beyond  classics  ?  Why  do  we  not  train  oar  8oldi»s 
on  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  tomahawk,  our  deer^stslken 
on  a  revived  breed  of  the  boar,  oar  masons  on  towen  of 
Babel,  our  clergymen  on  Draidioal  dances,  chants,  and 
whoops? 

What  faeuUy  or  faeultitt  may  dame*  ht  toid  to  tni»} 
Whether  the  argument  be  of  ancient  or  of  modem  device,  let 
OS  consider  it  seriously  and  in  detail. 

First,  of  the  mmuny.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  qtecisl  effi- 
cacy is  daimed  for  classics  in  the  training  of  memory.  Kati- 
rally  some  people  have  more  retentive  memories  than  others, 
and  retentivenees  in  a  particular  department  is  the  result  of  fi^ 
miliarity  with  that  department  and  interest  in  it  A  Latin 
student  of  many  years'  standing  easily  remembers  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  new  Latin  word.  The  experienced  man  of  commeroe 
easily  remembers  the  peculiarities  of  new  goods  or  a  Dev 
customer;  a  woman  of  fashion,  the  pecoliarities  of  a  set 
drees.  Every  professional  man  takes  up  with  ease  vhat 
would  be  an  utter  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated  in  his  snl^ect, 
simply  because  nearly  all  the  novelty  has  occurred  to  him 
before  in  other  forms.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether 
such  a  fkmiliarity  with  one  subject  is  a  help  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  another,  unless  of  a  kindred  character.  Experi- 
ence points  the  other  way.  The  Latin  scholar  rarely  succeeds 
in  commerce,  beginning  at  mature  age ;  the  man  whose  jonth 
has  been  spent  in  business  rarely  succeeds  as  a  student  of 
Latin.  The  late  learner,  in  whatever  field,  is  at  a  diaadTan- 
tage,  not  so  much  because  he  is  intellectnaUy  incapable  of  mas- 
tering the  subject,  as  because  he  is  preoecapied  by  other  inter- 
ests. 

Kezt,  of  the  rsoaon.  Let  us  examine  the  different  opera- 
tions in  classical  study,  and  see  how  far  they  may  be  said  to  gin 
a  special  training  to  the  reason. 

That  there  is  no  discipline  in  Latin  Orammar  nnsttainaWe 
through  English  Grammar  we  shall  show  ftarther  on.  In  both 
cases  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  classifications  of  particles  and 
usages,  and  applications  of  general  rules  to  particular  oase^ 
Once  the  materials  are  collected — and  that  is  not  a  grammatics! 
process — construing  English,  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  i<  oot 
different  from  construing  Latin. 

Is  there  a  special  discipline  of  the  reason  in  trantlatm 
from  Latin  into  Engliiht 

In  translation  there  are  three  distinguishable  stages : 

The  first  is  to  look  out  the  different  English  equivalents 
for  the  Latin  words.  There  is  no  discipline  of  the  reason  in 
that.  The  third  stage  (passing  over  the  second  for  the  moment) 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  selected  equivalents,  more  or  less  m 
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ccordanoe  with  Ilnglish  naage.  Bat  ihat  is  obviously  an  exer- 
ise  in  correcting  bad  English. 

It  remains,  then,  to  consider  the  intermediate  stage.  There 
«i]if[  no  peculiar  exercise  in  the  other  two  stages,  the  peculiar 
xercise  of  translation  mnst  be  found  here,  if  such  peonliar  exer- 
ise  there  be.  The  exercise  alleged  is  an  exercise  of  judgment. 
Hien  the  pupil  has  run  over  various  equivalents  of  a  Latin 
rord,  he  is  called  upon  to  select  the  one  appropriate  to  the 
Dntext.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  in  the  actual  practice 
f  this  operation  very  littie  exercise  of  Judgment.  B^inners 
re  never  asked  to  make  the  effort.  They  are  supplied  with 
ocabnlsries,  exhibiting  only  one  or  two  meanings.  The  exer- 
«e  of  judgment  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  for  the  early 
ssons,  and,  by  the  time  the  pupil  is  advanced  to  the  dio- 
onary,  he  has  learned,  by  rote,  such  a  number  of  usages  in 
irticalar  utuations,  that  he  merely  recollects  them  to  suit,  and 
lercises  very  little  more  judgment  than  at  the  beginning.  In 
le  second  place,  the  exercise,  of  whatever  extent  or  value,  is 
Dt  peculiar:  it  may  be  obtained  in  English.  Precisely  the  same 
culty  is  called  into  play  for  the  choice  of  words  to  suit  the  ez- 
«ncie8  of  metre,  rhyme,  or  melody. 

Finally,  to  call  this  process  of  selection  a  training  in  prob- 
>le  reasoning,  as  has  been  lately  done,  is  an  error  arising  from 
misconception  of  what  probable  reasoning  is.  In  choosing 
j  word,  the  boy  does  not  calculate  the  probabilities  for  and 
lainst  the  chances  of  a  translation  being  right  or  wrong. 
mcy  the  astonishment  of  a  schoolmaster  if  his  pupil  should 
J — "  Gallia  e*t  omni*  dhita  in  parU*  tre$.  The  chances 
« three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  to  one  that  it  means,  All  Gaul 
ditidtd  into  three  parts,  and  not.  All  Gaul  eatt  thingt  dind«i 
to  three  parts,  for  ett  means  it  three  hundred  and  sixty -seven 
nes  for  once  tliat  it  means  eatt." 

There  is,  then,  no  special  training  of  the  reason  in  tranala- 
>a  from  Latin  into  English.  This  will  be  generally  conceded. 
M  favorite  'gymnastic  for  the  reason  is  not  translation  icora 
ttin  into  English,  but  translation  from  English  into  Latin^ 
itin  composition. 
Is  there  a  special  exerdse  of  the  reason  in  Latin  oomposi- 
m? — Let  OS  analyze  composition  as  we  have  analyzed  transla- 
m,  with  an  eye  to  the  alleged  exercise  of  reason. 
That  there  is  little  exercise  of  reason  in  looking  out  and  se- 
ating appropriate  Latin  words  will  be  at  once  acknowledged, 
rerybody  knows  that  the  suitable  words  are  chosen  mainly, 
not  solely,  on  authority.  Such  exercise  as  there  may  be, 
Qoot  be  equal  to  English  composition,  where  there  is  greater 
itnde  of  choice. 

Although  little  judgment  is  exercised  in  choosing  the  words, 
(re  is,  undeniably,  some  discrimination  required  in  combining 
;m  according  to  their  several  usages. 

First,  what  is  the  amount  of  discrimination? — ^Whoever 
Mses  to  reflect  on  the  process  will  see  that  it  involves  more 
iinory  than  judgment.  For  example,  in  construing  "ntor" 
th  the  ablative,  the  pupil  remembers  that  "  utor  "  takes  the 
iative,  and  what  the  ablative  form  is.  There  the  exercise  of 
flgment  is  at  a  minimwn.  Oonstming  "  in,"  signifying  "  mo- 
D,"  with  the  accusative,  the  pupil  has  to  remember  the  ac- 
lative  form  :  be  has  to  distinguish  between  "  motion  "  and 
est."  There  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  at  a  maainwm. 
e  first  example  is  a  type  of  the  usual  exercise. 
Secondly,  granting  a'  much  greater  exercise  of  judgment 
in  is  apparent,  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  peculiar  to  Latin 
nposition? — On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  exercise  performed 
ly  and  hourly  by  us  all,  in  every  case  where  we  do  not  act 
:hont  thinking — ^in  deciding  whether  we  shall  buy  a  new  hat, 
ether  we  shall  cross  the  street,  what  we  shall  have  for  din- 
',  or  where  we  will  go  to-morrow.  There  are  abundant 
Tcisea  of  judgment  in  the  study  of  English  composition,  as 
hnll  endeavor  to  show  in  considering  the  educational  re- 
irces  of  oar  own  language. 
FinaUy,  and  the  remark  applies  to  aU  alleged  general  train-  | 


ing  of  the  reason,  delicacy  of  discrimination  in  one  material  is 
very  littie  help  toward  delicacy  of  discrimination  in  another 
material,  of  a  different  kind.  This  is  a  matter  of  every-day  ob- 
servation. A  good  judge  of  cloth  is  not  a  better  judge  of  a 
speech  or  a  poem  than  a  bad  judge  of  doth,  and  conversely. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  In  fact,  so  far 
fSrom  being  trained  in  general  judgment,  a  good  judge  of  one 
thing  is  presumably  a  bad  judge  of  any  other  thing — a  good 
judge  of  Latin  composition  presumably  a  bad  judge  of  English 
composition.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sidgwiok,  an  able 
advocate  of  classical  training.  He  says :  "  When  people  talk  of 
'training  the  memory,  judgment,  etc.,'  they  often  ignore  the 
difference  between  a  general  and  a  special  development  of  these 
faculties.  There  it  a  great  danger  lett,  if  trained  to  a  piteh 
in  one  material  only,  theiff  vill  not  vori  well  in  any  other 
material." 

The  plain  argument  that  memory  and  judgment  are  exer- 
cised in  Latin  composition  u  not  enough  for  one  class  of  eu- 
logists. Perhaps  they  see  that  memory  and  judgment  are 
exerdsed  in  a  great  many  things  quite  as  much  as  in  Latin 
composition.  They  defend  composition  as  a  training  in  the 
management  of  principles. 

It  so  happens  that  the  amount  of  this  training  in  principles 
can  be  measured  by  arithmetic.  There  is  a  l>ook  entitled 
"Principles  of  Latinity  and  MeMniana,''''  a  hand-book  of 
Latin  composition,  compiled  by  an  Aberdeen  professor,  who^ 
with  the  metaphysical  acutenees  of  his  province,  may  l>e  sup- 
posed to  have  evolved  all  the  principles  applied  to  the  art  of 
composing  in  Latin.  I^  therefore,  we  count  the  number  of 
principles  in  this  book,  we  shall  know  to  a  tolerable  certainty 
how  much  training  in  principles  is  given  by  Latin  composition. 

How  many  principles  occnr  in  this  book  of  prindples  ? — 
Twenty-two  pages,  about  one-third  of  the  "Prindples,"  are 
devoted  to  the  structural  usages  of  verbs.  Now,  if  verbs  and 
phrases  conforming  to  one  construction  fell  under  general  prin- 
ciples, the  daborate  lists  would  be  unnecessary.  But  there 
they  are,  verbs  "admitting  the  bare  infinitive"  in  one  list, 
verbs  taking  "nt"  in  another,  verbs  taking  "quin"  in  an- 
other. Whence  we  infer,  either  that  Latin  verbs  are  of  an  ar- 
bitrary turn  with  their  "followings,"  or  that  the  learned  author 
of  the  "  Principles "  thought  principles  too  hard  for  youthfbl 
composers,  and  so  gave  them  particular  usages.  Agiun,  ten 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  different  Latin  equivalents  of  our  par- 
ticipial clauses ;  a  considerable  space  to  the  different  ways  of 
expressing  in  Latin  "  Whether — or ;  "  and  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  book  to  "  Miscdlaneous  Observations,"  "  Cautions  in 
Dedension,"  "Cautions  in  Coigugation,"  "Mdviniana,"  and 
"  Synonymes  treated  more  Mehiniano  "^Ksomical  pabulum  for 
a  young  Briton.  All  these  are  regulations  touching  particular 
usage ;  by  them  the  pupil  is  no  more  devated  to  general  prin- 
ciples than  is  the  coach-driver  by  the  notice,  "  Caution.  When, 
you  hear  a  horn  blow,  etc." 

This  book  of  principles,  then,  contains  how  many?  Just 
two.  I  think  I  have  detected  two.  The  "Laws  of  the  Se- 
quence of  Tenses,"  and  the  "Laws  of  the  Indirect,"  do  pre- 
scribe community  of  usage  under  difference  of  matter.  And 
these  two  are  so  spread  out  and  clothed  in  examples,  that,  as 
principles,  they  are  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  exhibition 
of  details. 

The  classical  pupil,  then,  gets  no  special  trdning  in  mem- 
ory or  in  judgment.  Does  he  get  any  mental  triuning  worthy 
the  name  ? 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  stnHigest  argument  of  the 
disciplinarian — ^insisted  upon  by  many  that  readily  allow  other 
arguments  to  be  fallacious.  It  is  asserted  that  the  peculiarly 
trying  character  of  classical  study  has  a  unique  efficacy  in 
stimulating  the  intellectual  powers,  in  teaching  habits  of  studi- 
ous application,  habits  of  concentrating  the  attention  upon 
mental  work. 

The  confinement  of  the  attention  to  the  work  in  hand  ia 
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The  leaders  of  edncation  in  the  times  of  the  EeformstioD acted 
on  a  similar  principle.  la  their  day,  all  literature  judged  wortti 
of  scholarly  study  was  written  in  Latin ;  and  they  arrangei 
school  studies  to  correspond.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Parker's  Esaj 
on  the  History  of  Classical  Education,  the  adrioe  given  bj  K^ 
lanchthon,  and  subsequently  acted  upon  by  himself  and  otia 
schoolmasters : 

"  His  (Melanohthon's)  report  on  cbnrohes  and  schools  (16J8) 
became  the  basis  in  Saxony  of  a  reformed  scholastic  as  weD  a 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  independent  of  Rome.  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  in  other  German  states.  The  report  rec- 
ommends the  following  regulations  for  schools :  1.  The  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  Latin  only,  not  German,  Greek,  or  Hebrew. 
Plurality  of  tong^nes  does  them  more  harm  than  good.  2.  Thej 
are  to  be  kept  to  a  few  books." 

On  entering  school,  the  boys  were  set  to  learn  lists  of  Ijtm 
words,  or,  as  in  Sturm's  system,  were  taught  the  Latin  nines 
of  every  thing  they  saw  about  them.  The  end  being  the  it- 
tunment  of  the  Latin  language  for  practical  purposes,  epeik- 
ing  Latin  was  strictly  enforced  in  school,  and  even  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  master,  as  far  as  might  be,  spoke  nothiii; 
but  Latin. 

If  we  obey  the  principle  on  which  the  Reformers  acte^ 
and  refuse  to  be  led  away  by  externals,  how  should  we  organ- 
ize our  schools!  Latin  was  their  literary  language:  in  thar 
schools  they  made  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  teaching  of 
Latin.  English  is  onr  literary  language :  in  our  schools  should 
not  every  thing  be  subordinated  to  the  teaching  of  En^h? 

The  only  doubt  that  can  arise  is,  whether  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish affords  mateiial  enough  to  train  upon.  It  is  beyond  dispnie 
that  English  is  a  no  less  interesting  study  than  Latin  or  Greet 
And  we  all  agree  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is  valuable. 
But  many  are  dubious  whether  English  can  become  a  school- 
boy discipline  ample  enough  to  take  the  place  of  Ckssics. 
Let  us  next  consider  wbat  can  be  made  of  English  as  an  instro- 
ment  of  education. 

THE  LATEST  ESTIMATE  OF  POSITIVISM. 

"TTTHEN  a  philoeopbio  system  is  pat  forth,  which  aspins  to 
VV  guide  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  and  throng  their 
thoughts  to  determine  their  actions ;  and  when  the  scheme  ii 
so  ambitions  as  not  only  to  map  out  the  ooune  of  all  acientite 
inquiry,  but  ocxni^tely  to  reorganize  man's  social  and  religioiii 
life — if  such  a  system  finds  response  in  the  g^eral  stst«  of 
mind,  and  has  any  considerable  number  of  adherents,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  its  oleums  and  its  value  should  be  cue- 
fblly  weighed  by  those  competoit  to  the  task,  and  their  oonclt 
edona  made  known  fm-  the  benefit  of  all  interested.  Sacht 
system  is  the  so-called  Positive  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte.  Bt 
putting  forward  large  scientific  claims,  by  its  vehement  repinii- 
atkm  of  out-worn  ideas,  by  allying  itself  with  the  ^irit  <rf 
progress,  and  by  the  happy  adoption  of  a  term  to  charscterue 
it,  which  seems  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  all  uncertain  gpecnlatioi, 
and  fix  it  upon  a  basis  of  certainty,  the  "Podtive  Philosophf " 
of  Angnste  Comte  has  undoubtedly  exerted  a  strong  inflnence 
ap<m  many  minds.  Thonghtfol  persons,  therefore,  cannot  m 
to  look  with  interest  upon  all  analyses  and  criticisms  of  this 
scheme  of  doctrines,  which  came  from  men  whose  eminent  po- 
sitions give  force  and  authority  to  their  utterances.  In  his  lec- 
ture upon  the  "  Phytteal  Basis  <rf  Life,"  Professor  Hnilej  spoke 
of  Oointe  and  his  system  in  terms  somewhat  depredatorj. 
His  strictures  were  replied  to  in  the  FertnighUy  by  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  a  thorough-going  disciple  of  the  French  teacher— in  ft* 
the  established  preacher  to  a  London  poritivist  oongregatioi 
Mr.  Huxley  replies,  at  length,  in  the  June  Ibrtnigktlv,  »>*  « 
subjoin  a  portion  of  his  statement : 

It  is  now  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  1  became  «- 
qnabited  with  the  philosophical  works  of  Aogoste  Ckonte.   I  was  <«> 


of  vast  importance.  K  this  habit  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  it  would  be  a  se- 
rious offence  to  propose  a  discontinuance  of  these  studies. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  attention?  They  are  simple 
enough :  inttretting  toork,  and  plenty,  hut  not  too  miiek,  of  it. 
Work  may  be  interesting  in  two  ways :  it  may  be  intrinsically 
attractive,  or  it  may  be  made  attractive  by  the  good  old  plan 
of  penalties  and  rewards. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  given  as  the  conditions  of 
attention,  I  may  quote  from  Arthur  Helps:  "Give  children 
littie  to  do ;  make  much  of  its  being  accurately  done.  This  will 
give  accuracy.  Insist  upon  speed  in  learning,  with  careful  ref- 
erence to  the  original  powers  of  the  pupil.  This  speed  gives  the 
habit  of  concentrating  attention,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
mental  habits." 

Nobody  will  maintain  that  in  classical  study  alone  are  these 
conditions  realized.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  uninterest- 
ing. It  needs  to  be  largely  stimulated  by  flogging  and  prize- 
giving.  There  could  be  no  difiSculty  in  finding  a  substitute  for 
dassioal  study  in  that  respect.  Its  only  good  point  as  an  edu- 
cational instrument  is  its  quantity.  Can  any  other  subject  or 
subjects  be  conceived  ample  enough  to  occupy  the  school-boy 
brain,  and  suited  for  the  school-boy  capacity  t 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  seek  a  substitute  for  classics  f 
Show  cause  for  change. 

Some  months  ago,  a  professor  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween traininff  and  eramming.  To  train  a  boy  is  to  "  fit  him 
for  making  a  proper  use  of  his  faculties,  and  prepare  him  for 
getting  up  and  using  those  particular  branches  which  are  fitted 
specially  for  the  profession  he  has  to  follow."  To  cram  a  boy 
is  to  "  stuff  his  mind  full  of  an  enormous  mass  of  facts  which, 
when  his  education  is  finished,  he  docs  not  know  what  in  the 
world  to  do  with." 

Granting,  then,  that  classics  train  the  attention,  what  if 
they  cram  f  That  is  sufficient  cause  for  change,  if  there  be  any 
other  subject  that  trains  equally  well  without  cramming. 

A  knowledge  of  classics  is  cram.  It  must  be  owned  that, 
gauged  by  the  above  definition  of  cranuning,  classical  ednca- 
tion is  one  of  the  purest  cases  of  cramming  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. When  school-boys  were  taught  Latin  in  mediaval 
times,  they  found  a  use  for  it  afterward :  they  read  and  wrote 
in  Latin.  Onr  boys,  packed  with  some  thousand  words  of  a 
strange  and  obsolete  tongue,  find  no  use  for  their  attainments : 
they  read  and  write  in  English.  They  are  not  even  educated 
to  the  pitch  of  reading  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  for  amusement. 
The.y  are  educated  to  the  moderate  pitch  praised  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley at  Glasgow :  a  suicidal  moderation.  Hear  the  confession  of 
Dr.  Smith,  for  fourteen  years  Classical  Examiner  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London:  "Judging  from  the  examinations  in  the 
TJniversity  of  London,  and  the  examinations  which  I  have  con- 
ducted elsewhere,  I  have  rarely  met  with  boys  who  can  trans- 
late the  easiest  piece  of  Latin  or  Greek  ad  a^perturam  Kbri.'" 
And  yet,  in  the  schools  and  colleges  preparatory  for  such  exam- 
inations, classics  "  occupy  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  edu- 
cation in  point  of  time."  The  fact,  therefore,  is  incontestable. 
Nearly  all  otir  classical  pupils  are  crammed :  "  stuffed  fhll  of 
an  enormous  mass  of  facts,  which,  when  their  education  is  fin- 
ished, they  do  not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with." 

Is  there  any  study  that  would  train  without  cramming?  Is 
there  any  subject  ample  enough  for  training,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  generally  usefhl — ^useful  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all  Eng- 
lish school-boys  ? 

A  knowledge  of  Englith  would  not  he  eram.  AU  would  be 
better  of  knowing  how  to  record  and  communicate  their 
thoughts  clearly  and  effectively.  "There  are,"  says  Locke, 
"  so  many  advantages  of  speaking  <m«'»  own  language  well,  and 
being  a  matter  of  it,  that,  let  a  man's  calling  be  what  it  will,  it 
cannot  but  be  worth  onr  taking  some  pains  in  it."  And  Cicero 
says,  "  Not  to  ie  weU  acquainted  with  one^t  native  language  it  a 
great  diegraoe,'" 
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to  study  these  works,  partly  by  the  allusions  to  them  in  Mr.  Hill's 
"  Logic,"  partly  by  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  theologian, 
and  partly  by  the  nigency  of  a  rained  friend,  the-  late  Professor  lien- 
or, who  looked  npon  H.  CSomte's  bulky  volumes  as  a  mine  of  wis- 
dom, and  lent  them  to  me  that  I  might  dig  and  be  rich. 

After  due  perusal  I  found  myself  in  a  position  to  echo  my  fiiend'g 
words,  though  I  may  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  "  mine  "  than  on  the 
'  wisdom."  For  I  found  the  reins  of  ore  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
rock  so  apt  to  run  to  mud,  that  one  incurred  the  risk  of  being  intellect- 
ually smothered  in  the  working.  Still,  as  I  was  glad  to  acknowledge, 
I  did  come  to  a  nugget  here  and  there,  though  not,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
.perience  went,  in  the  discussions  on  the  philosophy  of  the  physical 
sciences,  but  in  the  chapters  on  speculative  and  practical  sociolt^. 
In  these  there  was  indeed  much  to  arouse  the  liveliest  interest  in  one 
whose  boat  had  broken  away  from  the  old  moorings,  and  who  bad 
been  content  "  to  lay  out  an  anchor  by  the  stem  "  until  daylight  should 
break  and  the  fog  clear.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  a  stu- 
dent of  biology  than  to  see  the  study  of  the  biological  sciences  laid 
down  as  an  essential  part  of  the  prolegomena  of  a  new  view  of  social 
phenomena.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  worshipper  of 
the  severe  tmthfnlness  of  science  than  the  attempt  to  dispense  with 
all  belief,  save  such  as  could  have  the  light,  and  seek,  rather  than  fear, 
criticism. 

Great,  however,  was  my  perplexity,  not  to  say  disappointment,  as  I 
followed  the  progress  of  this  "  mighty  son  of  earth  "  in  his  work  of 
reconstruction.  Undoubtedly,  JHm  disappeared,  but  the  iVouneau 
Orand  Stn  Suprime,  a  gigantic  fetish  turned  out  bran-new  by  M. 
Comte's  own  hands,  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  rm  also  was  not  heard  of, 
but  in  hia  place  I  found  a  minntely-defined  social  organization,  which, 
if  it  ever  came  into  practice,  would  exert  a  despotic  authority,  such  as 
no  sultan  has  rivalled,  and  no  Puritan  presbytery,  in  its  palmiest  days, 
could  hope  to  excel  While,  as  for  the  cvUe  tysthnaHque  de  tkumaniti, 
I,  in  my  blindness,  conld  not  distinguish  it  from  sheer  popery,  with  M. 
Comte  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  the  names  of  most  of  the  sunts 
changed. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  was  the  impression  which,  all  those  years 
ago,  the  study  of  M.  Comte's  works  left  on  my  mind,  combined  with 
the  conviction,  wfaich  I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  him  for  awakening 
in  me,  that  the  organization  of  society  npon  a  new  and  purely  scienti- 
fic basis  is  not  only  practicable,  but  is  the  only  political  object  much 
worth  fighting  for.  As  I  have  said,  that  part  of  M.  Comte's  writings 
which  deals  with  the  philosophy  of  physical  science  appeared  to  me 
to  possess  singularly  little  value,  and  to  show  that  he  had  but  the 
most  superficial  and  merely  second-hand  knowledge  of  most  branches 
of  what  is  nsually  understood  by  science.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
merely  to  aay  that  Comte  seemed  to  me  to  be  behind  our  present 
knowledge,  or  even  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  dettuls  of  the 
science  of  his  own  day.  No  one  could  justly  make  such  defects  cause 
of  complaint  in  a  philosophical  writer  of  the  past  generation.  What 
struck  me  was  his  want  of  apprehension  of  the  great  features  of  sci- 
ence, his  strange  mistakes  as  to  the  merits  of  his  scientific  contempo- 
raries, and  his  ludicrously-erroneous  notions  about  the  part  which 
Borne  of  the  novel  scientific  doctrines  currait  in  his  day  were  destined 
to  play  in  the  future.  With  these  impressions  in  my  mind,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  if  I  acknowledge  that,  for  these  mxteen  years,  it  has 
been  a  periodical  source  of  irritation  to  me  to  find  H.  Comte  put  for- 
ward as  a  representative  of  scientific  thought,  and  to  observe  that 
writers  whose  philosophy  had  its  legitimate  parent  in  Hume,  or  in 
themselves,  were  labelled  "Comtists"  or  "Positivists"  by  public 
writers,  even  in  spite  of  vehement  protests  to  the  contrary.  It  has 
cost  Mr.  Mill  Itard  rubbmgs  to  get  that  label  off;  and  I  watch  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  one  regards  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity,  still  en- 
gaged in  elnding  its  adhesiveness,  and  ready  to  tear  off  skin  and  all 
rather  than  let  it  stick. 

Kr.  Congteve,  in  a  peroration  which  seems  especially  intended  to 
catch  the  attention  of  his  readers,  indignantly  challenges  me  to 
admire  M.  Comte's  life,  "  to  deny  that  it  has  a  marked  character  of 
grandeur  about  it,"  and  uses  some  very  strong  language  because  I 
Bhow  no  sign  of  veneration  for  his  idol. 

I  confess  I  do  not  care  to  occupy  myself  with  the  denigration  of 
a  man  who,  on  the  whole,  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect. 
Therefore,  I  shall  enter  into  no  statement  of  the  reasons  which  lead 
me  unhesitatingly  to  accept  Mr,  Congreve's  challenge,  and  to  refuse 
absolutely  to  rect^ze  any  thing  which  deserves  the  name  of  gran- 
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deur  of  character  in  M.  Comte,  unless  it  be  his  arrogance,  which  is 
undoubtedly  sublime.  All  I  have  to  observe  is,  that  if  Mr.  Con* 
greve  is  justified  in  saying  that  I  speak  with  a  tinge  of  contempt 
for  his  spiritual  father,  the  reasoning  for  such  coloring  of  my  language 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  I  wrote  I  had  but  just  arisen  from 
the  perusal  of  a  work  with  which  he  is  doubtiess  well  aoqnidnted,  M. 
liittrA's  "  life  of  Comte." 

I  have  now  to  justify  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  concerning 
positivism,  in  the  following  paragraph  from  my  former  lecture: 

"  In  so  far  as  my  study  in  what  specially  characterizes  tlie  Posi- 
tive FhiloBopby  has  led  me,  I  find  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any 
scientific  value,  and  a  great  deal  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistio 
to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  any  thing  in  ultramontane  Catholi- 
cism." 

Here  are  two  propositions :  the  first,  that  the"  Pbilos<^hie  Posi- 
tive" contains  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value ;  the  second,  that 
Comtism  is,  in  spirit,  anti-scientific.  1  shall  endeavor  to  bring  for- 
ward ample  evidence  in  support  of  both. 

No  one  who  possesses  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  physi' 
cal  science  can  read  Comte's  "  Lefons  "  without  becoming  aware  that 
he  was  at  once  singularly  devoid  of  real  knowledge  on  these  subjects, 
and  singularly  unlucky.  What  is  to  be  thonght  of  the  contemporary 
of  Young  and  of  Freanel,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  casting 
contempt  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  ether,  the  fundamental  basis  not 
only  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  and  of  so  much  else  in  modem 
physics,  and  whose  contempt  for  the  intellects  of  some  of  the 
strongest  men  of  his  generation  was  such  that  he.  put  forward  the 
mere  existence  of  night  as  a  refutation  of  the  undulatory  theory  ? 
What  a  wMiderful  gauge  of  liis  own  value  as  a  scientific  critic  does 
he  afford,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  phrenology  is  a  great 
science,  and  psychology  a  chimera ;  that  Gait  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  age,  and  that  Cuvier  was  "  brilliant  but  superficial ! "  How 
unlucky  must  one  consider  the  bold  speculator  who,  just  before  the 
dawn  of  modem  histology — which  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
microscope  to  anatomy — reproves  what  he  calls  "  the  abuse  of  micro- 
scopic investigations,"  and  "the  exaggerated  credit"  attached  to 
them  ;  who,  just  as  the  morphological  uniformity  of  the  structure  of 
the  great  migority  of  plants  and  animals  was  on  the  eve  of  bmng 
demonstrated,  treated  with  ridicule  those  who  attempt  to  refer  all 
tissues  to  a  "  tissue  generateur,"  formed  by  "  le  chim^riqne  et  inintel- 
Hgible  assemblage  dhine  sorts  de  monades  organiques,  qui  seraient 
d^  lors  les  vrais  Aliments  primordiaux  de  tout  corps  vivant ! "  Who 
finally  tells  us  that  all  the  objections  against  a  linear  arrangement  of 
the  species  of  living  bmngs  are  in  their  essence  foolish,  and  that  the 
order  of  the  animal  series  is  necessarily  linear,  when  the  exact  con- 
trary is  one  of  the  best  established  and  the  most  important  truths  of 
zoology !  Appeal  to  mathematicians,  astronomers,  physicists,  chem- 
ists, biolo^ts,  about  the  "  Philosophic  Positive,"  and  they  all  with 
one  consent  begin  to  make  protestation  that,  whatever  M.  Comte's 
other  merits,  he  has  shed  no  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  their  par- 
ticular studies. 


TABLE-TALK. 

\Ai  ti  have  received  from  a  correspondent  in  Paris  a  few  interesting 
YY  items  in  r^ard  to  the  elections  recentiy  held  in  France.  The  con- 
test seemed  to  have  excited  great  interest,  and  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror abstained  from  naming  and  supporting  official  candidates,  as  had 
been  his  previous  custom,  rendered  the  elections  much  more  genuine 
than  former  ones.  "In  the  handbills  and  programmes,"  says  our 
correspondent,  "  stuck  up  all  over  the  city,  some  of  the  principles  ad- 
vocated were  exceedingly  curious  if  not  instructive.  One  calls  upon 
tiie  workmen,  the  serfs  of  dvilization,  to  return  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  he  will  do  every  thing  that  lies  in  his  power  to  destroy 
the  tyranny  and  influence  of  employers  and  bankers,  whom  he  qualifies 
as  the  feudality  of  capital  in  conspiracy  against  the  natural  rights  of 
man. 

"  Another  says,  '  Being  a  straightforward  man,  my  candidature  has 
a  significance  which  is  at  least  precise ;  it  is  an  act  of  protest  against 
the  overthrow  of  the  2d  of  December ;  and,  if  you  send  me  to  the 
Chamber,  I  will  go  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  waving  before  a  sat- 
isfied majority  everlasting  remorse  and  a  pitiless  demand  for  jus- 
tice.' 
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"  Another  (the  brother  of  H.  Bandin,  who  was  shot  at  the '  coup 
iPltaf),  In  soliciting  votes,  and  identifying  himself  with  his  brother, 
says :  '  What  he  thought,  I  think ;  what  he  wished,  I  wish ;  what  he  did 
I  am  ready  to  do,  willing  at  all  times  to  act  and  lire,  and,  if  need  be, 
die  with  the  vile  mnltitade.' 

"  Another,  with  the  proper  dose  of  self-conceit,  begins  with — *  Elec- 
tcHTs,  yon  trust  in  me,  and  in  so  doing  you  are  right,'  and  then  recounts 
his  sufibrings,  and  asks  for  his  just  reward. 

"  A  member  of  a  philanthropic  family  reminds  the  recipients  of  his 
&ther  and  grandfather's  munificence  that  he  is  tiieir  descendant, 
entitled  to  their  gratitude,  bound  by  tradition  to  do  them  good,  if 
th^  only  treat  him  witii  consideration. 

"  A  medical  man  says,  with  considenble  modesty,  that  the  only 
claim  he  lays  before  them,  in  asking  for  their  sufflrage,  is,  tiiat  he 
practised  during  twenty-six  years  in  the  various  walks  of  his  usefiil 
calling, 

"  A  socialist  also,  of  the  good  old  dividing  and  equal-sharing  school, 
infonns  us  that  he  has  an  immense  deal  of  work  before  him,  and  begs 
us  to  Hit  him  into  the  seat  of  honor,  to  enable  him  at  once  to  set  about 
his  mission,  the  least  difficult  part  of  which  consists  in  extinguishing 
poverty,  misery,  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  dispensing  generally  with 
the  superintendence  of  Providence." 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  citations  that  the  art  of  politics  is  not 
confined  to  America.    The  demagogue  flourishes  in  all  countries. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  sad  to  contemplate,  how  few  of  the 

eminent  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World  died  in  peace. 
Columbus  went  to  his  grave  broken-hearted ;  Boldan  and  Bobadilla 
were  drowned ;  Ovando  was  harshly  superseded ;  Las  Casas  sought 
refuge  in  a  cowl ;  Ojeda  died  in  extreme  poverty ;  Encisco  was  deposed 
by  his  own  men ;  Nicnesa  perished  miserably  by  the  cruelty  of  his 
party;  Yasco  Nunez  was  disgracefully  beheaded;  La  Salle,  "who 
delighted  marvellously  in  adventures,"  was  brought  to  a  sad  and 
imtimely  end  by  one  of  his  lawless  followers,  who  murdered  him  in  a 
dreary  Texas  wilderness ;  Narvaez  was  imprisoned  in  a  tropical  dun- 
geon, and  afterward  died  of  hardship ;  Cortex  was  dishonored ;  Alva- 
rado  was  destroyed  in  an  ambush ;  Almagro  was  garroted ;  Pizarro 
was  murdered,  and  his  four  brothers  out  off;  and  there  was  no  end  of 
the  assassinations  and  executions  of  the  secondary  chiefs  among  the  en- 
ergetic Spanish  adventurers;  Harquette,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  June,  1678, "  with  a  joy  that  cannot  be  expressed,"  discovered 
the  Missisaippi  Biver,  died  alone  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
was  buried  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  which  has  ever  since  borne 
the  futhful  missionary's  name. 

Art-galleries  are  always  sought  for  by  our  country  visitors, 

but  unfortunately,  and  to  our  disgrace,  we  are  without  a  public  collec- 
tion of  pictures  that  is  at  all  commensurate  with  our  metropolitan 
dignity.  The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  Detign  in  a  meas- 
ure supply  the  place  of  a  public  gallery,  while  open,  but,  as  this  is 
only  for  a  few  months  each  season,  the  greater  part  of  the  year  leaves 
us  without  a  gallery.  We  should,  indeed,  be  without  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  pictures  at  all,  did  not  private  enterprise  in  a  degree  sup- 
ply the  need.  Mr.  BLnoedler,  Mr.  Snedeoor,  Mr.  Schaus,  and  Mr. 
Avery,  each,  collect  in  the  tastefully-fitted-up  rooms  connected  with 
their  warerooms,  some  of  the  very  best  of  modem  American  and  foreign 
pictures.  Mr.  Enoedler's  new  gallery  (better  known  as  Goupil's),  at 
the  comer  of  fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street,  is  an  elegant 
apartment,  where  at  present  is  a  grand  "  Niagara "  by  Church,  a 
superb  winter  scene  by  James  Hart,  a  deer-study  by  Hays,  a  cabinet 
gem  by  Shattuck,  and  numerous  foreign  pictures,  the  most  striking 
of  wtdch  is  one  by  Brion,  illustrating  an  incident  of  the  Froioh  Bevo- 
Indon — a  group  of  peasants,  laded  with  tiieir  household  goods,  es- 
caping to  the  mountains  before  the  advance  of  a  hostile  army.  At 
Snedecor's  gallery  (on  Broadway,  near  Tentii  Street)  we  find  a  large 
landscape  by  Mr.  Inness,  called  "  Peace  and  Plenty,"  representing  a 
wide  valley,  with  busy  fanners  gathering  in  their  wheat  and  hay  har- 
vests ;  a  superb  firuit-piece  by  Mr.  George  Hall ;  a  marine  piece  by  De 
Haas ;  and  a  multitude  of  minor  paintings,  with  a  few  by  noted  French 
painters.  At  Mr.  Schans's  there  is  a  goodly  display  of  German  and 
other  fordgn  paintings,  several  of  which  are  of  a  very  pleasing  char- 
acter. Mr.  Avery's  gallery  consists  of  private  rooms,  at  88  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, to  iriiich  the  connoisseur  is  always  invited.  Mr.  Avery  has  Just 
reodved  the  latest  picture  of  Mr.  George  Bougfaton,  entitied  "  The 
Krst  Sabbath  at  Plymouth."  According  to  Bancroft,  ten  persons  were 


sent  ashore  from  the  Mayflower,  to  explore  the  coast  and  select  s  lot. 
able  landing.  These  were  absent  three  days,  one  of  which  wu  Sn. 
day,  and,  although  in  urgent  need  of  expedition,  the  scruples  of  that 
pioneers  forbade  them  to  pursue  thdr  search  on  the  Sabbath.  It  ni 
a  bleak,  cold  December  day ;  and  the  picture  shows  the  pilgrimi «. 
sembled  at  prayer  on  the  beach,  around  a  small  fire  they  have  kodlel 
on  the  sand.  It  possesses  Mr.  Bougfaton's  striking  qntUtiei  g( 
breadth,  dmplicity,  careful  drawing,  and  conscientious  delineatioii  tf 
every  detail  These  small  private  galleries  are  one  of  our  tovi  b' 
tures.  Even  while  ntteriy  unsatisfactory  substitutes  for  public  pl- 
leries,  which  should  include  well-known  representatives  <rf'  put  al 
pttaeot  art,  these  minor  rooms  afford  us  good  oi^rtnnity  for  the  tUk 
of  some  of  the  best  pictures  by  living  artists.  Amoican  paintcn  at 
always  fiurly  represented  in  them,  and  they  frequentiy  hare  putam 
by  Meissonier,  Frire,  Bonheur,  Girome,  and  many  other  celebnttd 
continental  artists. 

Of  the  seven  theatres  now  open  in  New  Yotk,  six  m  4^ 

voted  to  burlesque  or  pantomime.  Only  one  house  attempts  to  gin  i 
higher  order  of  play,  and  this  is  Booth's,  where  Mr.  Adama  is  iqieit' 
ing  the  oft-played  "  Lady  of  Lyons."  Pantomimes  may  be  of  t  In 
intellectual  order,  but  their  fun  has  long  been  legitimised.  We  km 
what  Harlequin  and  Colimibine  and  Pantaloon  are ;  they  have  mui 
fimny  tricks,  surprising  transformations,  and  amusing  changei;  Uiej 
make  us  laugh  at  their  absurdities,  but  they  rarely  shock  us  with  the 
indecent,  the  irreverent,  or  the  slangy.  But  the  buriesque  is  a  ^Ifaai 
thing.  It  sets  out  with  respecting  nothing — neither  taste,  proprie^, 
virtue,  nor  manners.  Its  design  is  to  be  uproariously  funny  tad  ^■ 
ingly  indecent  It  seeks  to  unite  the  coarsest  fim  with  the  moK  a- 
toxicating  forms  of  beauty.  It  presents  women  garbed,  or  senu-gntel 
in  the  most  luxurious  and  seductive  drosses  possible,  and  mhi 
them  play  the  fool  to  the  topmost  bent  of  the  spectator.  One  is  du- 
lled with  li^t  and  color,  with  gay  songs,  with  beautiful  boei  ai 
graceful  limbs,  and  startled  at  the  coarse  songs,  the  vile  jirgoi,  the 
low  wit,  and  the  abandoned  manners  of  the  characters.  The  ndoioi 
of  the  burlesque  is  to  throw  ridicule  on  gods  and  nun— to  Mliria 
everybody  and  every  thing ;  to  surround  with  laughter  and  costeBpi 
all  that  has  been  reveroioed  and  respected.  For  instance,  in  a  neat 
London  burlesque,  the  heroine  is  Joan  of  Arc,  who  is  acted  bj  >li» 
comedian,  dressed  as  a  girl  of  the  period,  wearing  an  extriTigut 
chignon  and  flourishing  a  slim  umbrella,  while  the  play  is  fllled  vilk 
slang  songs  and  negro  dances.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  h*a  >Iim* 
entirely  taken  possession  of  our  stage.  At  Booth's  and  at  WalUeh'i 
we  usually  have  the  regular  drama ;  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
public  are  wearying  of  these  brazen  shows,  so  that,  by  another  viaur, 
the  better  theatres  are  likely  to  get  back  to  more  honorable  and  dig- 
nified performances. 

Every  day  in  New  York  imposes  upon  nearly  all  of  us  tn 

dire  necessities— one  is,  to  get  down-town  in  the  morning,  tsd  the 
other  back  again  at  night.  With  many  of  us  our  dormitories  ire  lit 
too  remote  &om  our  Offices  or  shops  to  have  the  labor  of  walking  the 
distance  added  to  our  other  daily  fatigues,  and  hence,  night  and  mon- 
ing,  we  are  packed,  perspiring,  crushed,  and  miserable,  in  the  ran  u' 
omnibuses  provided  for  the  purpose.  But  what  seems  strange  esoii^ 
is,  that  wliile  the  interiors  of  these  vehicles  are  crowded  to  an  dmoA 
intolerable  excess,  a  large  space  without  remans  unutilized.  Why, 
the  suffering  passenger  inquires,  cannot  seats  be  placed  on  the  tooft 
of  these  vehicles  ?  London  omnibuses  have  outside  seats ;  whf  at- 
not  American  ones  ?  These  outside  seats,  in  good  weather,  would  be 
cool,  airy,  and  altogether  preferable  to  inside  ones.  We  know  of  m 
reasonable  objections  against  tiiem,  and  hope  the  proprieton  of  theM 
vehicles  will  take  the  matter  into  their  mercifbl  consideisliaa. 

The  death  of  an  actor  is  not  always  of  interest,  eic^^ 

to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  mamfestations  of  his  skill ;  bat  the 
recent  demise  of  Mrs.  Vemon,  of  Wallack's  Theatre,  possessee  aon 
than  ordinary  claims  upon  public  attention.  This  lady,  althoogh  oeil; 
two  months  ago  appearing  on  the  Wallack  stage,  was  neariy  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  for  forty-two  years  hu  «»• 
tributed  widely  to  the  pleasure  and  hi4>piness  of  the  New- York  public 
For  years  we  have  eiyoyed  something  more  than  the  mere  skill  •■' 
genius  of  her  performances,  her  presence  always  awakenUig  i""? 
old  associations  and  pleasant  reminiscences.  She  has  been  a  sort  (• 
cherished  relic  of  the  past ;  as  a  contemporary  felicitously  e^ren* 
it,  she  has  been  to  us  like  a  piece  of  rare  oU  China  or  antique  !•«. 
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iDTsluable  on  account  of  the  remembrances  that  cling  aroond  it  It 
was,  moreover,  remarlcable  to  see  a  lady  of  such  adTanced  age  pos- 
seesisg  to  the  last  her  flow  of  spirits,  her  genial  humor,  her  fine  per- 
oepdons  of  character,  her  ability  to  surrender  and  merge  herself  into 
the  indiTiduallty  she  was  assuming.  But  the  feelings  of  Idndliness 
and  respect  that  Hrs.  Vernon  always  awakened  in  her  audience  were 
due,  not  merely  to  her  talents,  or  to  her  venerable  age,  or  to  her  un- 
mistakable breeding  as  a  lady,  but  supremely  to  her  virtues  as  a  wo- 
aun.  Hrs.  Temon  gave  the  world  proof  that  a  lady  might  live  a  long 
life  upon  the  stage,  and  not  merely  escape  reproach,  but  remain  ac- 
knowledged as  an  example  of  propriety,  and  an  object  of  affectionate 
esteem.  She  was  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
\nth  the  exception  of  decaying  eyesight,  her  faculties  had  all  remuned 
Dnimpaired.  She  was  very  sUght  of  build,  exceedingly  graceful  and 
pleasing  in  manner,  and  age  had  touched  her  so  lightly  that  she  really 
seemed  scarcely  older  this  past  winter  than  she  did  twenty  years  ago. 

A  novel  guest  recently  arrived  at  the  Central  Park  of  New 

Tork — a  cdoesal  female  elephant  named  Andra,  nearly  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  weighing  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  She  is  but  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  has  a  prospect  of  growing  taller  nntil  fifty,  at 
which  age  elephants  attain  their  full  stature.  Even  now,  however, 
Andra  is  the  tallest  of  her  species  that  has  been  seen  in  the  United 
States,  althoogh  elephants  sometimes  grow  to  a  height  of  fourteen 
feet  This  huge  animal  consumes  twenty-five  four-pound  loaves  of 
bread  daily,  together  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  oats  and  half  that 
nnmber  of  pounds  of  hay.  She  drinks  twenty  pails  of  water  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  quantity  each  evening.  As  we  were  looking 
it  Andra  following  her  keeper  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  the  arseiul, 
and  halting  occasionally  to  eat  a  little  grass,  two  sturdy-IooUng  fe- 
males, who  were  evidently  new-comers  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  were 
gazing  for  the  first  time  on  an  elephant,  stopped  near  us,  when  one  ex- 
claimed to  her  companion,  "  D'ye  see  the  craythnr  a  nibblin'  up  the 
grass  m(k  hit  tailt " 


^ttmrg,  %xi,  anir  ^trsonal  ftotes. 

rE  English  literary  journals  have  been  devoting  large  attention  to 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  W.  £.  H.  Lecky's  "  History  of  European 
Uorals  fH>m  Augtistus  to  Charlemagne,"  and,  though  they  do  not  iu- 
variably  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  author,  or  approve  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  fact,  that  the  work  is  one  of  importance  and 
([Peat  ability,  is  conceded  by  all.  The  Saivrday  Eeeuw  considers  Mr. 
Lecky's  work  as  a  complement  to  Mr.  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tinn,"  and  states  that  his  aim  has  been  to  "  supply  what  is  wanting  or 
kept  out  of  sight  in  Mr.  Buckle's  genendizations ;  to  recall  a  great  and 
broad  side  of  historical  truth  at  least  as  important  as  that  on  wliich  he 
liiiK  dwelt,  and  one  which  is  absolutely  necessary  as  the  counterbalance 
uid  correction  of  liis  powerfhl  representations ;  to  trace,  in  their  early 
(togcs  and  early  changes,  the  springs  and  beginnings  of  the  great  ideas 
of  duty  and  right  which  make  European  civilization  what  it  is,  and 
which  mark  it  with  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  notes  as  much  as  its 
conquests  in  the  realms  of  knowledge;  and  to  compare  the  different 
steps  and  alternations  of  the  long  battle  between  what  raises  and  what 
depresses  and  injures  man's  moral  nature."  The  Benete  in  some  things 
differs  radically  from  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Lecky,  but,  looking  upon 
his  work  as  a  history,  says :  "  He  lias  drawn  a  most  impressive  picture 
of  the  evolution  of  Christian  morality,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  out 
of  the  civilization  of  the  pagan  empire,  of  the  various  changes  of  moral 
type  and  standard,  of  the  successive  degrees  of  prominence  or  decay  shown 
in  different  classes  of  virtues,  of  the  proportion  between  different  virtues 
in  the  ideal  character  of  the  time,  and  of  their  influence  on  one  another, 
to  be  remarked  in  the  course  of  this  great  moral  recasting  of  society." 
Mr.  Lecky's  views  as  to  the  effect  of  Christianity,  and  especially  of 
asceticism,  do  not  meet  with  approval,  although  it  is  admitted  by  the 
writer  that  he  "  does  fiill  justice  to  Christianity  as  a  moral  movement, 
though  he  is  apparently  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  think  of 
its  supernatural  pretensions.  What  heathen  morality  attained  to  under 
the  empire  was,  he  says,  a  very  high  standard  of  the  heroic  virtues  in 
aveiy  select  dass ;  but*  even  in  that  class,  there  was  an  insensibility  to 
the  social  and  benevolent  virtues,  and  still  more  to  those  of  purity, 
though  this  hardness  was  much  softened  down  in  characters  like  M. 
Aorelios  and  Julian ;  while  in  the  multitude  there  was  a  degradation 
without  control  and  without  hope,  going  deeper  and  deeper  down,  in 
every  generation,  in  brutality,  licentiousness,  vileness  of  feeling  and 
deed.  Wherever  Christianity  came  from,  it  brought  the  remedy  for 
this.  With  its  strong  leaven  of  charity,  of  purity,  of  fearless  assertion 
of  conviction,  and  with  its  immense  sympathy  for  the  despised  and  lost, 


it  gave  the  impulse  which  began  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Ah 
this  is  vividly  and  forcibly  exhibited."  The  Spectator,  in  a  review  of 
this  work,  devotes  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor treats  the  question  of  the  influenoe  for  good  or  evil  which  the 
ascetic  Christianity  exerted  over  the  ethical  development'  of  Europe, 
and  comments  upon  his  position  as  follows :  "  He  is  only  just  in  his  es- 
timate of  the  stimulus  which  this  prolonged  and  internecine  struggle 
between  flesh  and  spirit  gave  to  the  popular  confldence  in  htunan  free- 
will, and  he  may  perhaps  be  equally  just  in  the  opposite  direction  when 
he  condemns  the  heroism  of  the  saintiy  ascetics  as  compared  with  the 
patriotic  heroism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
proceeded  from  an  intense  and  almost  fiimtic  religious  selfishness — a 
profound  terror  of  the  penalties  of  the  next  world,  and  a  fierce  desire  to 
escape  them,  while  the  latter  was  tndy  disinterested  after  its  kind.  He 
is,  at  all  events,  warranted  by  every  sound  system  of  abtoUitt  morality 
in  speaking  as  severely,  and  even  scomftilly,  as  he  does  of  the  deliberate 
cruelty  with  which  the  Catholic  saints  scorned  and  trampled  on  the 
tenderest  domestic  ties,  in  the  interest,  as  they  asserted,  of  their  reli- 
gious £uth." 

We  continue,  flrom  the  lost  ntmiber,  our  correspondent's  account 
of  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  Painting  and  Sculpture :  "  M,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  in  his  two  representations  of  the  dty  of  Marseilles, 
destined  to  adorn  the  principal  staircase  of  the  Marseilles  Museum, 
has  shown  his  usual  good  taste  and  skill  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  his  subjects,  imconflned  by  the  mere  technicalities  of  art, 
in  his  congenial  theme  of  symbolical  compositions.  The  one,  Mas- 
silia,  the  ancient  Greek  colony;  the  other,  Marseilles,  the  gate  of 
the  East — are  the  first  puntings  that  attract  attention,  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  great  staircase  at  the  entrance  to  the  principal 
gallery.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  these  two  puntings.  In  Massilia  the  first  plan  is 
drawn  ft-om  a  terrace,  from  which  the  rising  city  is  perceived  stretching 
along  the  sea-shore,  brightened  by  the  first  rays  of  dawn,  emblem  of  the 
poetry  and  fVeshness  of  infant  states,  purified  fyom  the  vices  of  older 
commnnities,  looking  to  the  fhture  instead  of  the  past ;  in  Marseilles, 
the  foreground  represents  the  deck  of  a  ship,  arriving  from  the  East, 
carrying  richly-clad  Orientals  of  divers  ages  and  sexes,  who,  under  the 
swelling  sails,  regard  the  distant  port  full  of  animation,  the  busy  mart 
of  nations,  with  its  forest  of  shipping,  its  towers  and  domes,  that  be- 
token prosperity  and  wealth,  emblematic  of  the  period  when  states  ar- 
rive at  maturity,  tmbroken  by  misfortune,  and  still  sound  at  the  core. 
The  surroundings  of  these  paintings  are  indeed  remarkable ;  full  of  light 
and  warmth,  and  the  elegance  of  figure,  the  beauty  of  profile,  and  the 
style  of  design  of  the  personages  represented,  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock,  by  M.  Bin,  is  also  a  work 
of  great  merit — the  best  he  has  yet  produced.  Strength  and  Power, 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  order  Vulcan  to  nail  Prometheus,  the  rebel 
Titan,  to  the  sharpest  rock  in  the  Caucasian  Mountains — '  crucibns  Cau- 
casomm,'  as  Tertullian  said  of  this  mythological  Christ,  who,  in  his 
own  way,  wished  to  save  humanity.  A  great  effort  has  been  made  here 
by  M.  Bin  to  infuse  into  his  composition  some  of  the  grander  effects  of 
the  ancient  masters,  in  which,  to  some  extent,  ho  has  succeeded.  The 
painting,  by  M.  Brion,  of  a  Protestant  Marriage  in  Alsatia,  which  ob- 
tained the  first  prize,  this  year,  offered  to  young  artists  (viz.,  a  gold 
medal),  is  a  sober  and  harmonious  composition,  characterized  by  cor- 
rectness and  precision,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  qualities  which 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  among  the  works  of  genre  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  Protestant  Marriage  faithfully  represents  the  simple  ceremony  as 
performed  in  Alsatia,  the  most  Protestant  district  of  France,  the  coun- 
try that  has  best  preserved  its  poetic  traditions,  costumes,  dwellings, 
originality,  and  picturesque  physiognomy.  With  one  hand  leaning  on 
the  Bible,  the  minister  is  in  the  act  of  bestowing  on  the  newly-wedded 
couple  the  nuptial  benediction  ;  while  the  relatives  and  friends  of  both 
surround  them,  every  face  expressing  kindly  interest  and  satisfaction, 
among  whom  are  conspicuous  the  fhther  and  mother  of  the  bride,  who, 
like  Bums's  cotters,  are  evidently  "  weel  pleased  tae  see  their  bairn  re- 
speckit  like  the  lave."  In  the  principal  gallery  is  a  highly-meritorious 
work  of  large  dimensions,  representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in  the 
Olympus,  by  M.  Buguereau,  intended  for  the  ceiling  of  the  concert-liall 
of  Bordeaux  Theatre.  Apollo,  radiant  in  his  ofBoe  of  high-priest  of 
poetry  and  song,  strikes  his  golden  lyre.  At  the  right,  Jupiter  and 
Juno  sit  enthroned,  with  a  lion  couching  at  their  feet.  Venus,  holding 
Cupid  by  the  hand,  with  Vulcan  in  the  distance,  listens  enraptured. 
Mars,  like  a  Grecian  warrior,  sits  with  his  back  turned,  looking  only 
half  pleased.  On  the  left,  the  nine  Muses  sing  in  unison  with  ApoUc, 
and  the  three  Graces  listen,  entwined  in  each  other's  arms.  Under- 
neath, Bacchus  reclines,  surrounded  by  Bacchantes;  while  Mercury, 
with  Phrygian  bonnet,  wings  his  way  through  the  general  harmony, 
supporting  a  goddess.  The  composition  of  this  piece  is  remarkable  for 
the  lightness  and  ease  displayed  by  the  different  figures,  the  groups  be- 
ing well  distributed,  the  design  correct,  and  the  coloring  clear  and  Uvely. 
In  the  siino  gallery  M.  Mouobablond's  beantifiil  picture  of  "  The  Burial 
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of  Moses  "  is  the  theme  of  ^neral  sdmiration,  and  is  regarded  \>j  the 
best-authorized  critics  to  be  almost  the  perfection  of  art.  Two  angels, 
with  faces  of  surpassing  sweetness,  bear  the  body  of  the  ancient  law- 
giver down  through  the  cleft  of  a  mountain ;  while  a  third,  with  a  beau- 
tiftil  expression  of  hope,  looks  and  points  upward.  Through  the  cleft 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  is  seen,  and  a  ray  of  light  breaking  in  illumi- 
nates the  dead  features  of  the  leader  of  Israel,  and  reveals  a  head  that 
is  in  itself  the  highest  expression  of  what  is  most  noble,  most  august, 
and  most  venerable.  This  painting  has  already  been  secured  by  the 
minister  of  the  emperor's  household,  and  will  probably  be  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  the  liODvre. 

"  Our  Acre  and  its  Harvest "  is  the  title  of  a  handsome,  illustrated 
volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  published  in  Cleveland,  and  which 
gives  the  history  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio — a 
branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  first  psrt  is  &om  the  pen  of  Miss  Mary  Clark  Brayton,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  B0<nety,  and  is  a  general  history  of  the  oij;anization  fh>m  its 
inception  in  April,  1861,  when  it  commenced  its  labors  as  an  "  lud  to 
soldiers'  families,"  until  its  dissolution  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

This  narrative  is  gracefUly  written,  and  describes  what  was  accom- 
plished by  a  voluntary  association  of  ladies,  bound  by  no  pledge,  re- 
munerated only  by  the  satis&otion  of  doing  good,  and  restrained  by  no 
written  constitution.  Historical  and  business  details  are  interwoven 
with  incidents  both  i^eaaing  and  punAil,  with  personal  reminiscences, 
and  with  ^ratefiil  acknowledgments  for  &vois  conferred.  A  praotioal 
view  is  here  obtained  of  the  working  of  the  great  Sanitary  Commission, 
with  its  admirably-organised  system  of  collection  and  distribution ; 
drawing  its  resources  from  the  school-house,  the  &rm,  the  workshop,  and 
the  parlor,  from  lectures,  Mrs,  and  public  amusements,  and  then  by  a 
system  of  depots  centring  these  stores  where  they  could  at  any  mo- 
ment be  distributed  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  by  its  effiment  agents. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  written  by  Miss  Ellen  Teny,  treasurer 
of  the  society,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Special  Belief,"  which 
comprises  all  the  aid  rendered  to  soldiers  individually,  both  through  the 
Homes  and  Lodges  and  from  the  depots  of  supplies.  It  is  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  home  operations  of  the  society,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
assisting  the  relatives  of  those  in  the  army,  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the 
whereabouts  and  condition  of  their  loved  ones ;  in  receiving,  feeding, 
and  caring  for  all  who  returned  from  the  army ;  in  establishing  "  homes 
and  hospitals  "  for  the  sick  and  helpless ;  in  securing  employment  for 
discharged  soldiers ;  and  in  collecting  gratuitously  for  soldiers,  their 
widows  and  heirs,  the  pension,  arrears  of  pay,  and  bounty  due  them. 
The  immense  extent  of  the  special  relief  afforded  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  sixty  thoiuiand  five  hundred  and  ninefy-two  persons  were 
registered  as  having  received  ud  through  this  Cleveland  branch  alone, 

Phillippe  Burtz,  in  his  "  Chefb-d'oeuvre  of  the  Industrial  Arts," 
urges  the  use  of  ttrra-cMa  in  familiar  and  realistic  art.  His  rule  is, 
"  Let  our  artists  use  bronze  for  heroic,  marble  for  ideal  statues,  but  take 
the  day  and  the  modelling-tool  more  often  in  hand  to  reproduce  the 
features  of  their  contempomrics,  or  embody  some  pleasing  fantasy." 
The  groups  by  Mr.  Bogers,  so  deservedly  famous  with  us,  exempUi|y 
the  suitability  of  this  material  for  subjects  of  homely  or  familiar  in- 
terest. 

There  are  now  in  Bussia  three  hundred  and  sixty  printing-offices, 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  bookstores,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
lithographic  establishments,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  circulat- 
ing libraries.  Of  these  there  are,  in  St,  Petersburg,  respectively,  sev- 
enty-seven, eighty-five,  ninety-three,  fourteen ;  in  Moscow,  fifty-seven, 
ninety,  eighty-two,  sixteen ;  in  Biga,  eight,  twelve,  thirteen,  eight ;  in 
the  whole  government  (province)  of  Twer,  there  are  only  six  printing- 
offices,  two  bookstores,  and  three  lithographio  establishments. 

In  Borne,  there  died,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Boaa  Taddei,  who  forty  years 
since  enjoyed  a  European  fame  as  a  wonderfully  clever  improvisatrice. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  and  her  charms  did  not  fade  until  she  was 
nearly  fifty  years  old.  She  died  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  in  a  state  of 
great  poverty. 

During  the  recent  political  campugn  in  France,  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
upward  of  one  hundred  letters  in  favor  of  the  election  of  certain  liberal 
candidates  for  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  These  letters,  many  of  which  are 
exceedingly  characteristic  and  beantifiil,  are  now  to  be  published  in 
book  form. 

Gutzkow,  the  eminent  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  it  will 
be  remembered,  suddenly  wont  mad  three  years  ago.  Since  he  recovered 
from  his  alienation,  he  finds  that  his  mental  vigor  is  by  far  greater 
than  before  his  reason  became  obscured.  His  working  powers,  despite 
his  advanced  age,  are  also  greater  than  they  ever  were  before  in  his  life. 

The  German  newspapers  seem  bent  on  proving  that  nearly  all  Amer- 
ican celebrities  are  descended  from  German  ancestors.    Thus,  the  Mag^ 


debug  OattUe  says  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather's  name  «a 
Lingen,  and  that  he  lived  at  a  village  in  the  nmghborhood  of  Mag- 
deburg. 

There  are,  in  Paris,  forty-two  correspondents  of  German  nowspapen, 
nineteen  of  English  journals,  sixteen  Americans,  fourteen  Belgisu, 
twenty-one  Spaniards,  seven  Italians,  four  Swiss,  three  I>ntcfa,  tai 
two  Bussians. 

Arsons  Houssaye's  recent  biographical  work,  "  The  lifb  of  Leoeardt 
da  Vinu,"  is  as  much  pnused  by  the  French  writers  as  bia  iMect  urn- 
els  are  censured. 

Victorien  Sardou  received  from  French  manager*,  up  to  the  first  of 
May,  as  tanUimu  for  his  new  play  "  Patrie,"  fifty-one  thousand  frau. 
He  wrote  it  in  twen^-<aie  days. 


Sritntific  Itotes. 


MBOUBBOITZE,  the  eminent  experimentalist,  and  M.  Wiesocg^ 
•  oneof  the  best  makers  of  lighting-apparatus  in  Paris,  after  nmd 
labor  and  study,  have  succeeded  in  constructing  a  new  ^poratas  wUd 
gives  every  promise  of  becoming  the  most  practical  one  of  the  kind  ^ c; 
discovered.  The  gas  for  lighting,  previously  compressed,  airlvea  jn  a  tai* 
in  which  it  mingles  with  the  air  which  is  allowed  to  enter  by  a  few  holu 
left  open  on  purpose.  The  tube  bears  in  its  axis,  jutting  out  in  the  sp. 
per  part,  a  magnesia  pencil,  which  reduces  the  opening,  at  first  efby 
drical,  to  a  simple  crown  of  given  surface.  All  arotind  this  pendl  tbi 
tube  is  prolonged  by  an  almost  conical  covering  of  pUttins  doth,  I*- 
tween  which  and  the  magnesia  the  gas  is  inflamed.  In  a  feir  nianeaii. 
the  metallic  cloth  becomes  red,  next  white,  and  then  oompletd; 
dazzling.  The  magnesia  itself  becomes  incandescent,  and,  by  tl* 
color  it  then  takes,  transforms  the  color  of  the  platina  to  pure  white. 
The  new  arrangement  has  done  away  with  the  inconvenient  bnx&Lf 
noise  of  the  first  models,  the  burner  in  question  imtltiTig  no  more  n«ija 
than  the  electric  arch  so  frequentiy  employed  in  the  pubUc  schools  for 
making  projections.  MM.  Bourbouzo  and  Wiesnegg  have  made  a  loqc 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertun  the  lighting  power  and  net  cost  of 
their  new  apparatus.  The  supply  of  gas  has  been  measured  by  meau 
of  the  meter,  and  the  luminous  intensity  by  the  aid  of  Foneaolt's  liglt!- 
measurer,  the  result  of  numerous  trials  being  that  the  new  burner  con- 
sumes a  littie  less  tlian  throe  Bengel  burners,  and  lights  a  little  man 
than  six — a  saving,  therefore,  of  above  fifty  per  cent.  MM.  Bonrbosxr 
and  Wiesnegg's  lamp  will  probably  be  applied  to  many  uses,  eepecjil; 
to  projections  in  public  schools  and  to  scenic  effects  on  the  stage. .  Fci 
lighting  towns,  the  necessity  of  compressing  the  gaa  will  perhaps  b«  a 
obstacle ;  but  the  inventors  have  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  tiui 
compression  is  not  indispensable,  and,  if  they  succeed  in  doing  wiihoat 
it,  as  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  their  light  will  evidently  defy  eveiy  kind  d 
competition. 

A  vessel,  named  the  Boreal,  is  being  fitted  out  in  Havre  for  a  vovtj 
to  the  north  pole  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Struts.  It  is  of  seven  hai-  i 
dred  tons'  burden,  and  will  be  provisioned  with  all  the  requisites  for  i 
four-yeais'  stay  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  expedition,  under  the  <£- 
rection  of  M.  Gustave  Lambert,  will  be  composed  of  a  crew  of  fifty  mea, 
six  officers,  throe  doctors,  and  two  tatuntt.  The  vessel,  up  to  the  wat-j- 
mark,  is  protected  by  an  outer  covering  of  wood  ten  inches  thick,  and 
strongthened  on  the  inside  by  strong  transverse  beams,  to  enable  farr  to 
resist  the  shocks  to  which  she  will  be  exposed  when  penetrating  tiK 
ice-fields.  Every  precaution  will  be  used  to  insnn  the  health  and  c(s>- 
fprt  of  all  on  board  during  the  perilous  voyage,  the  cabins  of  officen 
and  men  being  well  packed  with  wool  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  s£<i 
retaining  heat  in  those  high  latitudes.  M.  Lambert  builds  all  his  hopes 
of  success  in  the  fact  of  there  being  an  open  polar  sea,  tree  trom  ic«  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  easy  of  access  by  the  route  north  of  Bctr- 
ing's  Straits,  his  theory  being  based  upon  the  experience  and  observa- 
tions of  Captiun  Eane  and  Dr.  Hugues,  Americans  who  wintered  in 
sight  of  the  open  Polar  Ocean,  in  the  years  185S  and  1861,  in  latitude 
78*  and  82*,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  <I1 
along  midntained  that  such  was  the  case.  Let  us  only  hope  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  planting  the  fiag  of  his  coimtry  on  the  spot  that  has  attracted  ^ 
many  gallant  hearts  to  an  untimely  end,  and  bring  back  in  safety  his 
good  ship  and  crew  to  the  haven  frx>m  which  hg  is  about  to  set  saiL 

Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Dordrecht,  has  patented  a  method  xi^ereby  arti- 
ficial ftael  possessing  very  superior  qualities  may  be  manu&oturcd 
About  SO  cwts.  of  the  coal  known  as  "  duff,"  or  other  oarbonaeeoci 
material  in  a  pulverized  state,  and  from  1  to  4  cwts.  of  the  residuoBu 
known  as  stearine  pitch,  palm-oil  pitch,  or  cotton-eeed-oil  pitch,  a 
other  animal  or  vegetable  residunms,  are  mixed  with  from  1  to  S  ewti. 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  form  of  rock  or  other  salt.  The  tniztar* 
of  these  ingre^ents  is  effected  in  a  pug  mill,  or  other  analogous  ^>ps- 
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nitus,  by  first  plsc'mg  the  carbonaoeooB  material  aud  the  chloride  of  bo- 
Bam  therein,  and  then  pouring  the  pitch  or  reRidoums  before  mentioned, 
gr  one  of  them,  in  a  heated  state  over  the  same.  In  order  to  facilitate 
lohesion  between  the  ingredients  so  combined,  the  iraste  substances 
resoltiog  ftom  the  mannftcture  of  fkrina,  or  the  silicates  of  soda  or  pot- 
lah,  may  be  added  thereto.  The  resulting  oompounds  maj  be  formed 
gito  bricks  or  balls  for  use,  as  may  be  desired.  The  above-mentioned 
noportions  of  the  ingrecUents  employed  are  approximate  only,  as  they 
my  be  varied  according  to  the  bituminous  or  non-bitominous  nature  of 
Ihe  carbonaoeoQS  materials. — Mimng  Journal. 

MM.  Kiepce  de  St.  Victor  and  Lavater  give  the  followinir  method 
)f  producing  several  copies  of  manuscripts,  whether  finsh  or  of  old 
Iste :  I<et  the  copying-paper  be  first  lightly  wetted  with  a  sponge  in 
:he  ordinaiy  way,  and  after  the  copy  is  made  submit  it  to  the  vapor  of 
immonia,  which  will  bring  out  the  writing  with  great  distinctness.  An- 
itlier  plan  \a  to  wet  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  glucose,  sugar  of 
nilk,  honey,  or  other  mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  or  resinous  matter.  Pa- 
Kr  thus  wetted  will  copy  writing  in  ordinary  ink.  This  is  in  fiust  only 
iBing  the  saccharine  matter  in  connection  with  the  paper,  instead  of  in- 
toducing  it  into  the  ink  in  the  old  fashion,  but  it  has  the  great  advan- 
age  of  leaving  the  latter  limpid,  or,  in  other  words,  of  doing  away  with 
he  necessity  for  special  copying-in^  The  reoeipt  is  so  simple  that  any 
me  can  test  its  value  for  himself. 

H.  Coignet,  in  his  report  to  the  Sodety  of  Civil  Engineers,  shows 
0  what  perfection  tha  art  of  manufacturing  artificial  stone  has  reached 
a  France. 

In  the  composition  of  this  stone  the  following  indications  are  g^ven  : 
'm  walls,  four  or  five  parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  lime ;  a  line  of 
lasonry  one  yard  high  can  be  rused  daily.  For  the  lighthouse  of  Fort 
Isid,  with  an  elevation  of  fifty-flve  yards,  to  be  finished  within  five 
Donths,  the  sand  of  the  des^  will  be  used  ;  it  will  be  run  up  with- 
Qt  any  danger  at  the  rate  of  half  a  yard  daily.  For  vaults,  &om  a 
insrter  to  a  half  part  of  cement  is  added  to  the  above  composition,  for 
he  purpose  of  increasing  security. 

For  pavement,  able  to  resist  hard  scrubbing,  the  composition  is  four 
0  five  parts  sand,  one  part  lime,  and  one  part  cement.  Quarry-sand 
nd  ordinary  Ume  may  be  safely  used ;  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleao 
lie  stone  is  made  with  sand  of  almost  impalpable  fineness. 

In  constructing  artificial  stone  the  compression  of  the  four  sides  of  a 
lock  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  for  then  the  middle  would  not  be  so- 
idified ;  the  reoent  accidents  that  happened  in  America  are  more  than 
ufficient  to  pro^e  this  assertion ;  the  composition  must  bo  made  in  suo- 
gssive  layers,  each  of  which  must  be  properly  compressed.  By  acting 
D  this  principle,  M.  Coignet  has  obtuned  pavements,  flag-stones, 
ricks,  etc.  ;  the  last,  made  by  an  automatic  machine,  cost  very  little. 

The  maximum  of  hardness  is  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  four  to  five 
■rts  sand,  one  part  lime-powder,  and  one-half  part  cement. 
Artificial  stones  can  be  hewn  like  pudding-stones,  and  present  then 
wrinkled  appearance. 

Only  a  section  of  five  miles  in  length  remains  to  be  cut,  before  the 
aters  of  the  Mediterranean  mingle  with  thoKC  of  the  Bod  Sea ;  in  ex- 
ivating  which,  twelve  thousand  laborers  and  artisans  are  daily  em- 
loyed. 

It  appears  certidn,  therefore,  that  the  canal  will  be  opened  on  the 
>y  fixed  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  viz.,  on  the  1st  of  October  next.  The  new 
jtts  and  towns  on  the  route  are  rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  even 
ifore  soocess  is  certain ;  one  of  the  most  interestiog  being  the  town  of 
maila,  boilt  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Timsah,  which  at  present  covers  an 
ea  of  six  miles,  entirely  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Whether,  however,  it  will  really  prove  to  be  a  maritime  canal,  and 
low  the  passage  of  first-class  steamers,  and  long  ships  requiring  a 
est  depth  of  water,  remains  to  be  seen — the  general  opinion  among 
igineers,  and  seafaring  men  not  interested  in  tiie  undertaking,  being, 
at  only  s  oertun  class  of  short  ships  will  ever  be  able  to  go  through 
e  canal. 

The  joining  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  likely  soon  to  be 
.  acoompliflbed  &at,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  modem 
heme.  Even  the  anment  kings  of  Egypt  who  built  the  Pyramids, 
ought  of  connecting  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a  canal,  from  the  Bed 
•  to  the  Nile ;  but  they  were  detened  (so  say  the  historians),  f^m 
lying  out  the  undertaking,  by  the  fear  that  the  Bed  Sea  was,  much 
;her  tlutn  the  Nile,  and  might,  if  a  channel  were  opened,  inundate 
;ypt.  With  the  mde  appliances  of  those  remote  times,  it  was  of 
arse  impossible  to  verify  this  supposition.  It  is  now  known,  bow- 
er, that  their  conjecture  was  not  altogether  without  foundation.  From 
!tober  to  Hay,  when  south  winds  prevail,  the  water  rises  in  the  north 
It  of  the  Bad  Sea,  which  then  attains  an  elevation  much  higher  than 
e  Mediterranean ;  but  from  oareflil  levelUngs  it  has  been  ascertained 
at  the  low-water  levels  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean  are 
entical. 


A  discussion  of  the  question  of  water  analysis,  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  the  best  method  of  discovering  the  presence  of  Insalu- 
brious elements,  has  lately  somewhat  excited  the  London  scientific 
world.  I>r.  Frankland,  the  present  analyst  of  the  metropolitan  waters, 
not  satisfied  with  existing  methods  of  testing  water,  has,  in  ooiyunction 
with  Mr.  Armstrong,  invented  one  which  the  Lanett  fully  indorses,  one 
of  its  principal  points  being  that  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  water  is  a 
proof  of  sewage  contamination.  Dr.  Letheby  objects  in  Mo  to  the 
method  of  analysis  and  the  deductions  drawn  there&om,  deducing 
strong  arguments  f^m  the  fitct  that  nitrogen  is  found  in  deep  ch^k- 
wells,  where  the  water  must  be  pure ;  while  the  supporters  of  the  oppo- 
site side  use  the  same  wells  as  an  aiigument  in  support  of  their  position, 
that  chalk  permits  of  the  passage  of  sewage  contamination. 

Edwin  Smith,  M.  A.,  being  conversant  with  the  fact  that  a  volt^o 
combination  might  be  made  between  two  liquids  and  a  metal,  if  one  of 
the  three  acts  chemically  upon  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  other  two,  oon- 
oluded  that  the  cause  of  two  flavors,  in  eating,  being  mutually  improving 
might  be  on  account  of  the  development  of  electric  action.  He,  there- 
fore, employed  platinum  as  a  conductor,  and  found  his  theory  correct ; 
vegetable  substances,  with  a  metal,  acting  in  the  same  maniier  as  liquids 
and  a  metal,  and  he  thus  proved  that,  in  almost  all  popular  combina- 
tions, such  as  sugar  and  ooflee,  rusins  and  almonds,  salt  and  mustard, 
the  one  is  an  electro-negative,  the  other  an  electro-positive. 

In  a  report  on  the  Edinburgh  Observatory,  it  is  stated  by  Professor 
Piaxzi  Smyth,  that,  in  trying  some  mechanical  means  of  ventilation  tor 
carrying  off  fh>m  the  top  of  a  room  the  effluvia  of  gaslights,  there  were 
obtained  five  pounds  of  water  so  acid  as  at  once  to  redden  litmus- 
paper,  by  the  constant  burning  of  one  gaslight  for  a  week ;  a  result 
completely  explaining,  it  is  considered,  the  circumstance  of  the  corroding 
and  falling  off  of  the  covers  of  books  in  the  Observatory. 

C|re  pusetnn. 

HABVET'S  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  met  with  much 
opposition  for  a  time.  Aubrey  sayo  of  Harvey : "  He  told  me  himself 
that,  upon  his  publishing  that  book,  he  fell  in  his  practice  extremely." 
This  result  might  have  been  expected  fVom  the  inability  of  the  minority 
of  people  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  question.  But,  even 
by  those  learned  in  the  science  of  the  day,  he  was  treated  no  better,  or, 
rather  worse.  Dr.  Elliotson  tells  us  that  "  the  medical  profession  stig- 
matised Harvey  as  a  fool."  Such,  indeed,  is  generally  the  reception  that 
has  in  every  age  awaited  each  advance  of  science  and  thought. 

Agriculture  in  France  occupies  twenty  millions  of  individuals;  it 
employs  a  capital  of  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  the  value  of 
working-implements  is  one  million  of  dollars ;  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.,  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  of  products  of  the  soil,  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  culture  of  the  vine  alone 
supports  a  population  of  eight  millions  of  individuals,  and  yields  a 
yearly  income  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  salaries  of  the  different  monarohs  of  Europe  are  g^ven  as  follows 

by  a  German  statistician : 

Alexander  n |S,aSO,000,  or  $98,000  a  day. 

Abdul  Axis 8.000,000,or  18,000    " 

Kapoleonm ., 6,000.000, or  14.n»    " 

FiaaelsJoseph 4,000,000,  or  10,000    " 

Frederick  William  1 8,000,000,  or     8,»10    " 

Victor  Emmanuel 8,400,000,  or     6,840    " 

Victoria »,»00,000,or     6,270    " 

Isabella  II.  (had) 1,800,000,  or     4,618    " 

In  addition  to  this  salary,  each  sovereign  is  fbmished  with  a  dozen  or 

more  first-class  houses  to  live  in  without  any  charge  for  rent. 

Ghazepore,  in  Hindostan,  is  famous  for  the  manufscture  of  attar  of 
roses.  The  rose-gardens  surround  the  town  :  they  are  fields,  with  low 
bushes  of  the  plant  grown  in  rows,  red  with  blossoms  in  the  morning, 
all  of  which  are,  however,  plucked  long  before  mid-dsy.  The  petals  are 
put  into  clay  stills,  with  twice  their  weight  of  water,  and  the  produce  ex- 
posed to  the  iVesh  air  for  a  night,  in  open  vessels.  The  unskimmed 
water  affords  the  best,  and  is  often  twice,  and  even  oftener,  distilled ; 
but  the  fluid  deteriorates  by  too  much  distillation.  The  attar  is  skimmed 
from  the  exposed  pans,  and  sells  at  ten  pounds  the  rupee  weight,  to  make 
which  twenty  thousand  flowers  are  required.  It  is  freqnenUy  adulterated 
with  sandal-wood  oil. — Dr.  J.  D.  Hooktr. 

The  kingfishers  are  a  most  interesting  family  of  birds.  They  are 
widely  but  thinly  (Ustributed  over  the  country,  their  habits  being  lonely 
rather  than  gregarious.  The  belted  kingfisher  is  a  variety  widely 
known  in  this  country,  wnich  migrates  northward  or  southward  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year ;  so  that  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  ob- 
served that  "  mill-dams  arc  periodically  visited  by  this  feathered  fisher, 
and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  is  as  well  known  to  the  miller  as  the  sound 
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of  hU  own  hopper."  It*  sight  U  singnlarly  keen,  "  and,  even  when 
passing  with  its  meteor-like  flight  over  the  oountiy,  it  will  suddenly 
check  itself  in  mid  career,  hovering  over  the  spot  for  n  short  time, 
watching  the  flnny  in- 
habitants of  the  brook 
aa  they  swim  to  and 
(h>,  and  then,  with  a 
flurious,  spiral  kind  of 
plunge,  will  dart  into 
the  water,  driving  up 
the  spray  in  every  di- 
rection, and,  after  a 
brief  struggle,  will  emerge 
with  u  small  fish  in  its 
mouth,  which  it  bears  to 
some  convenient  resting- 
place,  and,  after  battering  ita 
prey  with  a  few  hearty 
thumps  against  a  stump  or  u 
atone,  swallows  it,  and  rt- 
tums  for  another  victim." 
Waterfalls  and  rapids  arc- 
its  favorite  haunts. 

The  kingfisher  is  some- 
times given  to  hoarding, 
and,  having  caught  moiu 
fish  than  it  can  eat,  will 
take  them  to  its  secret 
storehouse,  a  orevioc  amon); 
roots  perhaps,  and  there  hide 
them  until  it  is  able  to  eat 
them.  Half  a  dozen  young 
trout  have  been  often  found 
in  such  a  hole.  The  king- 
fisher makes  its  nests  in  the 
deserted  holes  of  banks,  and 
builds  them  of  flsh-boncs. 
A-t  soon  as  the  young  are 
able  to  exert  themselvci;, 
they  peroh  on  a  neighboring 
twig,  or  some  other  con- 
venient resting-place,  and 
squall  incessantly  for  food. 
They  can  be  partially  do- 
mesticated, and  become  so 
familiar  with  man  as  to  re- 
ceive food  from  him;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
alow  music. 

The  speoimbn  figured  be- 
longs to  a  nre  variety  of 
kingfisher  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  It  is  very 
large,  being  iiiU  seventeen 

inches  long.    The  bill  is  coral-red,  the  under  aurfiuse  pore  white,  the 
back  and  wings  deep  purple,  while  the  shoulder,  head,  and  nape,  and 
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some  spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  'and  wings,  are  pure  azure- 
blue.  These  birds  differ  from  all  other  kingfishers  by  having  the  two 
middle  tiul-feathers  immensely  lengthened  and  very  narrowly  webbed, 
but  terminated  by  a  spoon-shaped  enlargement.  The  narrow  part  rf 
the  long  feathers  is  of  a  rich  blue. 

"  The  classical  scholar  is  familiar  with  the  expression  *  halcyon  day«,' 
which  is  so  fVequently  employed  to  denote  a  season  of  special  second 
and  joyousness,  and  is  derived  from  an  old  fiible,  that  the  halcyon,  or 
kingfisher,  mode  its  nest  on  the  surface  of  the  seas,  and  possessed  some 
innate  power  of  charming  the  waves  and  winds  to  rest  during  the  time 
of  its  incubation.  Fourteen  days  of  calm  weather  were  in  the  power  of 
the  kingfisher,  or  Alcyon?,  who  was  fabled  to  be  the  daughter  of  ^oldi, 
wearing  a  feathered  form  in  token  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Ceyx,  her  hu:«- 
baud,  and  to  have  derived  her  authority  from  her  father,  the  lord  of 
winds.  In  many  ports  of  England  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  singular 
idea  concerning  the  kingfisher,  which  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
same  mythical  history.  Those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  oottage-Iife  in  thi; 
rural  districts  will  often  have  noticed  a  kingfisher  suspended  by  the 
point  of  the  beak  from  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and,  if  they  have  askcti 
the  object  of  the  custom,  will  be  told  that  the  bird  always  turns  il« 
breast  toward  the  quarter  ftt>m  which  the  wind  is  blowing." 

If  we  take  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  compared  with  the  earth  itself,  three  inches  on  such  a  globe 
would  represent  one  thousand  miles,  and,  consequently,  eighteen  thon- 
sandths,  or  the  fifty-fifth,  part  of  an  inch,  would  represent  six  miles.  A 
moimtain,  six  miles  high,  would,  therefore,  be  represented  upon  the 
surface  of  such  a  globe  by  a  particle  of  dust  whose  diameter  would  not 
exceed  the  fifty-fifth  part  of  an  inch. 
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the  use  of  other  materials,  besides  being  cheaper  on  account  of  saving  in  time,  labor, 
original  cost,  and  in  wear  and  test  ^  the  articles  cleaned. 

It  is  indispensable  as  an  article  of  Gouexml  HoUOhOld  Utility  In  olaanlngf 

DiahMi  Kltohen  Utentlli,  Vlndowi,  Fainti,  Oil-Clothf ,  Bath-Tubt, 
lUrble  Floon,  Kaiiteli,  BmIiu,  and  Statuary,  and  in  removing  Oimm 
and  Stains  from  TablM,  Fantry-ShaWM,  Floon,  and  Door-SiUs. 

M^ianics  and  Engineers  priie  it  highly  for  the  facility  with  which  it  will  remove 
Rust  and  Dirt,  Gums  and  Oils  from  Steam-Engines  and  other  machinery,  and  Grime, 
Gums,  Paint,  or  Stains  from  the  hands. 

SAPOLIO  has  the  highest  recommendations,  and  is  liked  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  No  Hotel,  Steamboat,  Restaurant,  Workshop,  or  Family,  should  be  without  an 
article  so  valuable  and  economicaL 

For  sale  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hardware  and  House-furnishing  Stores,  and  at 
wholesale  by  the  Msmu&cturers, 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS, 

azx  Washington  Street,  N.  Y. 

Manu&ctuiers  of  Soaps  of  all  kinds  for  Family  use. 
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FROM  ISLAY  TO  LAMPA-A  JAUNT  OVER  THE  SIERRAS  OF  PERU. 


I^ABRATIVES  of  tniTel  in 
W  South  America  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  collection  has 
been  increasing  with  the  lost  de- 
cade, but  few  of  them  are  satis- 
factory. The  erudition  and  liter- 
ary abUity  of  Humboldt,  Bon- 
plind,  Stevens,  Squier,  and  the  re- 
maining few  who  hare  made  their 
names  famous  in  connection  with 
adventure  and  research  upon  our 
sister  continent,  are  not  common 
gifts.  Dry  details,  dreary  plati- 
tudes, and  long  homilies  are  too 
oilen  the  stock  m  trade  of  travel- 
ling book-makers,  and  it  is  a  relief 
beyond  expression  when  one  comes 
upon  so  delightful  a  companion 
as  the  tourist  and  tammt  with 
whom  we  propose  to  take  a  brief 
jaunt  to-day. 

M.  Paul  Uarcoy — Don  Pobtado 
— as  his  fair  acquaintances  in  New 
Spain  learned  to  call  him,  has  made 
a  grand  journey  through  South 
America,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
has  given  us,  through  the  press  of 
Hachette  &  Co.,  Paris,  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  scientifically 
valuable  works  of  the  day.  The 
publisher  has  made  it  externally  a 
choice  specimen  of  splendid  book 
manofacture,  de  hoe,  in  two  toI- 


mnes,  quarto,  of  seven  hundred 
pages  each,  illustrated  with  six 
hundred  and  twenty-six  views, 
characteristic  types  and  land- 
scapes, richly  engraved,  and  twen- 
ty maps  from  the  author's  own 


Anquip*  Fiitntman. 


Harcoy  seta  out  with  a  gay, 
bounding  humor  that  accompanies 
him  to  the  last,  and,  even  when  he 
has  the  arid  plain  and  the  gloomy 
mountain-pass  to  depict,  he  does 
it  with  a  light-hearted  joyousness 
that  is  even  more  than  French,  for 
it  indicates  a  sound  physical  or- 
ganization in  good  health,  and  a 
happy  disposition. 

He  makes  the  quaint  little  port 
of  Islay,  in  17°  1'  south  latitude, 
and  74°  30'  west  longitude,  his 
point  of  departure  for  the  trip 
across  the  continent  Islay  is  a 
dreary  place,  although  it  enjoys  the 
distincUon  of  being  the  commer- 
cial and  customs  entry  port  of 
the  department  and  city  of  Are- 
quipa  in  Peru,  the  latter  country 
having  been  selected  by  our  ex- 
plorer for  his  first  adventures. 

"  Every  year,"  says  Marcoy, 
"some  thirty  or  forty  vessels  from 
Europe  or  North  America,  bound 
to   Yalpaniso  and  intermediate 


Op«n-«ir  Rettaurant  in  Ittay. 
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ports,  hug  this  coast  and  tench  at  Islay,  for  supplies  of  country  prod- 
uce, that  are  kept  there  in  readiness  for  them  at  certain  seasons.  For 
a  few  days,  an  appearance  of  life  galvanizes  the  port  and  its  dull  village 
on  the  shore ;  and  the  echoes  accustomed  to  repeat  only  the  plaininga 
of  the  wind,  and  the  cries  of  the  wild  sea-fowl,  resound  with  bac- 
chanalian refrains,  and  shouts  in  divers  tongues  and  dialects.  Then 
the  passing  ship  weighs  anchor  again,  and  every  thing  subsides  into 
its  ordinary  monotony." 

One  bright  morning  in  July,  which  is  a  winter  month  in  that  lati- 
tude, the  jovial  Frenchman  finds  himself  in  the  company  of  boon  com- 
panions, in  the  cabin  of  the  Ftear  of  Bray,  a  three-master  from  Liver- 
pool, enjoying  a  farewell  repast  at  the  invitation  of  the  captain,  who  is 
to  sail  next  day  for  the  Brazilian  port  of  Santa  Maria  de  Belem  do 
Para.  Uarcoy  has  laid  him  a  wager  that  he  will  be  able  to  cross  the 
continent  by  land,  and  reach  the  same  place,  in  less  time  than  it  will 
take  bis  nautical  friend  to  complete  the  voyage.  A  hearty  English  din- 
ner is  before  them,  with  legs  of  mutton  and  barons  of  beef,  intei^ 
spersed  with  some  marine  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  different  kinds  of 


as  the  Quebrada  of  May,  leading  out  of  the  village  over  the  hiDs,  kA 
in  the  direction  of  Arequipa,  the  first  place  of  destination. 

"  The  road,  continuing  to  ascend,  conducted  us,  with  many  a  zigag 
to  a  small  table-land  of  irregular  form  that  commanded  the  enriroiu. 
An  ajoupa,  or  shelter,  formed  of  a  tattered  -  piece  of  matting,  propped 
up  on  poles,  stood  in  the  centre.  Cnder  this  shade,  some  women  in 
rags,  and  children  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  clad  in  no  other  m- 
tume  than  their  own  cuticle,  crouched  among  huge  jars  and  a  Tari«T 
of  other  earthenware  vessels.  A  low  table,  on  which  were  displaced 
fried  fish,  and  that  species  of  fucus  which  the  Indians  coll  racAa-yiniii, 
or  lake-sweet,  indicated  one  of  those  open-air  restaurants  so  commoD 
in  Peru.  These  viands,  powdered,  as  they  were,  with  volcanic  ashes  in 
place  of  pepper,  were  not  inviting  to  behold  ;  but  our  muleteen  wm 
not  the  folks  to  stop  at  such  trifles.  Their  first  care,  as  they  came  np, 
was  to  question  the  hostess  rudely  in  their  way,  and  to  order  a  double 
portion  of  these  dusty  dainties,  along  with  the  jug  of  daea." 

From  this  point  onward  a  succession  of  wild  and  pictgreiqiie 
scenery  presented  landscape  after  landscape  of  novel  outline  for  tk 


The  Tnok  aeron  tho  Pampa. 


fish,  fresh  and  smoked,  and  "  the  whole  seasoned  with  the  red  pepper 
of  Cayenne,  the  meazouoe  of  the  Antilles,  the  orocolo  of  Peru,  East 
Indian  curry,  and  Harvey  sauce."  These  incendiary  viands  were  be- 
sprinkled with  copious  libaUons  of  port  and  sherry,  double  and  single 
beer,  gin  and  brandy,  and  followed  by  a  dish  of  coffee  delicious  enough 
to  set  all  the  goats  of  Temen  dancing,  served  in  little  bowls  instead  of 
cups.  Very  naturally  the  occasion  does  not  conclude  without  some 
animated  demonstrations  by  the  company ;  but  our  friend  Marcoy,  dex- 
terously managing  to  avoid  the  heavier  spirituous  artillery,  slips  away 
before  the  fun  grows  fast  and  furious,  and  retires  for  rest  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  baltero  or  fisherman,  of  the  type  of  which,  as  seen  on  the  Are- 
quipa coast,  we  give  an  illustration. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  after  a  final  parting,  the  Vicar  of  Bray  set  sail, 
and  Uarcoy  simultaneously  started  on  his  land-journey.  Muleteers 
and  guides  in  front,  and  the  gentlemen-riders  bringing  up  the  rear, 
the  cavalcade  started  at  once  along  the  wild  and  desolate  pass  known 


traveller's  note  and  sketch  book.  Immense  masses  of  rock,  hill-ate 
dotted  with  hitacat  or  tombs,  in  which  thousands  of  mummies  repose: 
the  roads,  bordered  with  a  profusion  of  heliotropes,  soenting  the  li-' 
with  delicious  vanilU-odors,  and  overhung  with  gnarled  and  twisu^ 
olive-trees ;  while  all  around  were  traces  of  extinct  volcanic  action. 

The  Pampa  of  Islay,  a  sea  of  sand  sixty  leagues  in  length  and  t»o- 
ty  in  breadth,  was  now  to  be  crossed,  and,  trusting  to  the  instinct  rf 
Uie  mules  to  select  the  best  path,  after  heading  them  in  the  right  di- 
rection, the  travellers  flung  their  reins  loose  on  their  necks,  and  tt 
them  have  their  own  way.  The  sagacious  animals  immediately  brot' 
ranks  and  formed  again  in  column,  a  strate^cal  arrangement  whia 
they  prefer,  no  one  can  tell  exacUy  why. 

The  trip  across  this  desert  has  its  dangers ;  the  wind  from  the  so 
changes  the  sandy  surface  continually,  obliterating  hillocks,  filling  op 
cavities,  and  transforming  the  scene  fi«m  hour  to  hour.  The  pompi- 
guides,  however,  find  unerring  directions  by  consulting  the  san  in  ih* 
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daytime,  and  the  stars  at  night  The  position  of  the  starry  constella- 
tions is,  moreover,  reenforced  for  night  guidance,  by- the  remains  of 
animals  who,  in  perishing  of  exhaustion,  have  left  their  bones  to  bleach 
upon  the  waste.  The  direction  of  these  mournful  landmarlis,  their  in- 
clination to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  the  greater  or  less  distance  sep- 
arating them,  are  regarded  as  indicating  the  correotness  of  the  route 
pursued  by  the  caravan.  Bepulsive  aa  their  appearance  may  be  in 
other  points  of  view,  the  sight  of  them  is,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
always  looked  upon  with  satisfaction,  since  they  serve  to  maric  the 
track. 

"We  had  been  moving  onward  for  some  time,"  writes  Uarcoy, 
"  scrutinizing  the  depths  of  the  pampa,  and  descrying  nothing  that 
looked  like  these  remains,  when  a  cry  that  parodied  the  ^aculations 
of  the  ancient  Sibyl  was  beard : 

'"The  bones  I  the  bones  I  Look  I'  It  came  from  a  veteran  amcro 
who  was  conducting  our  column.  Kvery  eye  was  turned  toward  the 
point  indicated  by  the  guide's  ges- 
ture, and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  to  the  southward,  we  could 
make  out  a  whitish  belt  which  re- 
sembled the  veins  of  saltpetre,  or 
of  sea-brine  crystallized,  whiah  are 
frequently  found  in  these  regions. 
Upon  the  direction  of  our  guide, 
who  held  that  we  should  pass  these 
grisly  landmarks  to  the  windward, 
we  obliqued,  and  advanced  directly 
toward  them. 

"  These  bones,  grouped  in  little 
heaps,  and  ranged  in  a  single  line 
that  stretched  away  to  the  horizon, 
were  more  or  less  white,  and  pol- 
ished according  to  the  lapse  of  time 
during  which  they  had  lain  there. 
Among  them  I  recognized  a  human 
haifd,  by  its  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment, although  our  people,  to  whom 
I  made  the  remark,  asseverated  that 
the  wind  alone  had  indulged  in  that 
freak.  But  when  I  showed  them 
certain  skulls  of  horses  and  mules, 
m  the  auricular  cavities  of  which 
some  impious  hand  had  inserted 
thin  bones  to  look  like  horns,  and 
others  through  the  nasal  orifices  of 
which  fleshless  ribs  had  been  thrust 
in  imitation  of  tusks  or  trunks,  the 
motot  of  the  party  roared  out  laugh- 
ing, and  thence  I  concluded  that 
these  '  merry  jests '  had  been  the 
work  not  of  the  wind  but  of  some 
members  of  their  own  class,  on  a 
day  of  drunken  revelry." 

The  solitary  baiting  and  lodging 
house  or  tampa  in  the  midst  of  the 
pampa  is  the  theme  of  some  lively 
and  amusing  description,  and  we 
give  the  bill  charged  for  a  bare 
room,  a  jug  of  water,  and  a  dish  of  chlcken-stew,  for  the  Europeans 
of  the  party,  three  in  number,  to  show  that  "  modem  ideas "  have 
penetrated  even  the  South  American  wilderness.  The  account,  which 
was  chalked  on  a  piece  of  plank,  and  was  presented  by  the  host  with 
a  flourish,  read  thus,  all  in  one  line:  Vd-agu,  4.16. — Chup-tiuma, 
60,80,  and  may  be  separated  and  summed  up  as  follows : 

Vaa— 0  candle— 4  reals, 
ul^uo— water— 16     " 

C!tep^-BODp— eo   " 

Amui— total,   80  reals. 

Thos,  the  candle — tallow,  and  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  beer-bottle — 
went  for  half  a  dollar,  the  water  for  two  piastres,  and  the  chicken- 
stew  for  seven  and  a  half,  making  about  ten  dollars  in  all  for  the  even- 
ing repast  on  the  desert. 

Another  day's  journey  brought  the  cavalcade  in  sight  of  the  snowy 


CaraiM  and  Opuntiid. 


Andes,  lying  beyond  the  pampat,  and  the  country  around  them,  arid 
and  parched  on  all  sides,  was  studded  only  with  the  wild  cereia  or 
vegetable  wax-candle,  and  the  <^n<ta«,  which  form  the  chief  vegetation 
of  this  strange  r^ion. 

Bere  the  turtle-dove,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  welcome  in 
the  budding  forests  of  southern  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
in  the  spring,  becomes  the  traveller's  source  of  keen  complaint.  It 
sounds  its  mournful  accents,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them,  in  every 
nook  and  comer ;  among  the  volcanic  cinders  of  the  coast ;  in  the  quartzy 
souds,  and  on  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra ;  under  the  trees  of  the  heated 
valleys,  and  even  in  the  poetical  rhapsodies  of  the  natives,  who,  not 
content  with  calling  it  urpUla  chay,  "  dear  turtle-dove,"  compare  their 
women  to  it — a  figure  of  speech  which  Marcoy  fails  to  appreciate. 

After  passing  the  mountain  border,  and  reaching  the  opulent  valley 
of  Arequipa,  discovered  and  cultivated  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
fourth  Inca,  Mayta  Capac,  the  Frenchman  grows  quite  warm  in  his  de- 
,  Bcription  of  the  magnificent  scenery, 

the  beautiful  villages,  the  rich/ottna 
and/ora,  and  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  tiie  district.  "From  Sacfaaca  to 
Tanahuara,  a  league  distant,  the  road 
is  admirable,  and  the  level  coun- 
try is  cultivated  with  care.  The 
fields  of  Indian  com,  clover,  and 
potatoes ;  the  patches  of  golden 
wheat ;  the  streamlets  bordered  with 
huge  willows;  and  the  clay-thatch- 
ed houses,  white,  clear  blue,  and 
paTe  rose-colored  in  their  various' 
shadings,  made  up  a  panorama  most 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  From  point 
to  point,  beneath  arbors  overhung 
with  laden  vines  of  yellow  citron- 
fhiit,  above  which  fluttering  pennons 
of  the  Peruvian  national  colors  in- 
dicated a  rural  wine-shop — the  wine- 
shops in  the  towns  have  only  a  wisp 
of  straw  for  a  ngn — ^men  and  wo- 
men of  sepia  complexion,  with  float- 
ing hair,  and  many-colored  garments, 
sip  the  rough  country  wine,  rattle 
their  three-stringed  guitars,  blow  on 
the  cracked  reeds  that  they  call 
flutes,  romp,  embrace,  and  fill  them- 
selves with  good  cheer,  after  their 
peculiar  fashion,  with  a  running  ac- 
companiment of  cries,  oaths,  and 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  wind  up  by 
going  to  sleep  with  their  heads  in 
the  shade,  and  their  feet  in  the  sun, 
in  attitudes  that  would  enchant  an 
artist  in  that  line." 

"  These  scenes  of  local  manners, 
to  which  our  companions  paid  but 
little  attention,  familiar  as  they  are 
with  them  from  childhood,  caused 
me,  I  confess,  extreme  pleasure. 
I  enjoyed  them  as  a  curious  looker- 
on  and  as  a  philosopher.  The  pictures  thus  ready  made,  and  rich 
in  life  and  color,  amused  my  gate,  while  they,  at  the  same  time, 
furnished  me  serious  food  for  thought.  I  frequently  caught  myself 
discoursing  upon  the  nature  of  man  in  general,  and  particularly  con- 
cerning that  of  the  natives  whom  I  saw,  as  I  passed  by,  luxuriating  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  viny  arbors  that  serve  them  for  dwellings,  tents, 
and  parasols,  as  well.  '  Happy  race  1 '  I  exdiumed,  at  the  same  time 
^ving  my  mule  a  thwack  with  the  loose  end  of  my  bridle,  to  check  the 
gluttonous  instincts  that  continually  made  him  turn  toward  the  citron- 
vines — '  people  worthy  of  the  golden  age,  who  can  breakfast  on  a  potato 
baked  in  the  ashes,  sup  upon  a  raw  onion,  and  even  go  without  eating 
altogether,  if  needs  be,  provided  they  only  have  something  to  drink ; 
who  slip  through  life,  to  the  soft  accords  of  the  flute  and  the  guitar, 
troubling  themselves  but  little  concerning  a  dilapidated  hat,  or  a  pair 
of  torn  pantaloons ;  r^retUng  nothing,  aspiring  to  nothing,  not  even 
a  new  shirt ' " — ^bat  we  lefrain  from  farther  quotation  of  the  passage.' 
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Interior  of  t  Chvnbor  at  Aroquipa  (Old  Stylo). 


which  we  fear  has  a  slight  tendency  to  satire  in  its  laughing  pe- 
riods. 

At  Arequipa,  our  gay  comrade  tarries  long  enough  to  give  ns  a 
glowing  portraiture  of  that  fine  old  monastic  town,  with  its  rich  Span- 
ish aroliitectuTe  and  qneerly-costumed  people.  The  modes  of  life  and 
manners  in  the  numerous  convents  of  the  place  greatly  interest  him, 
and  he  makes  us  feel,  in  his  vivid  sketches  of  their  interiors,  as  though 
we  bad  been  familiar  inmates. 


The  massive  stone  houses  of  Arequipa,  with  huge  carriage-en- 
trances, wide  court-yards,  jutdng  balconies,  and  vaulted  roofs,  are 
objects  of  peculiar  interest — associated,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
with  the  period  of  Spanish  dominion.  Their  interior  fittings  are  not 
luxurious,  excepting  in  the  houses  of  foreign  merchants  or  Arequipans 
of  distinction,  who  put  wall-paper  on  their  finest  apartments,  only  as 
a  special  adornment ;  whitewash,  touched  off  with  flourishes  in  red, 
blue,  and  green  paint,  is  the  rule. 


A  Pott-twuM  in  tho  Sitrm  Novida. 
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The  small  amount  of  furniture  that  adorns  them  is  of  two  kinds : 
the  Spanish  style,  chopped  out  of  solid  wood  as  though  with  an  axe, 
and  painted  white  or  sky-blue,  interspersed  with  roses  and  daisies,  re- 
lieved with  a  few  threads  of  gilding ;  or  the  Greek  imperial  style,  such 
as  Jacob  Desmaltess  manufactured  wholesale  in  1804 — mahogany 
sofas,  with  sphinx  heads  and  grifiBns'  feet,  chairs  with  basks  represent- 
ing the  classic  lyre  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  or  a  trophy  of  arms ;  the 
whole  covered  with  cassimere,  the  color  of  coffee  and  cream,  or  the 
fawn's  breast,  with  stamped  rosettes.  While  taking  an  inventory  of 
these  doubtful  splendors,  the  eye  discovers  here  and  there,  half  hidden 
in  the  shadow,  or  stowed  away  in  some  comer,  a  finely-carved  chest, 
an  altar-stand  of  black  oak,  cut  as  delicately  as  a  piece  of  lace,  or  an 
arm-chair,  stately  enough  for  an  abbot,  and  lined  with  Cordova  leather, 
on  which  the  flowers  of  vermilion  and  gold  are  nearly  effaced.  These 
articles,  dating  ftom  the  Spamsh  conquest,  seem  to  protest  against  the 
wretched  taste  of  their  neighbors. 

The  details  of  Arequipan  life,  especially  of  the  wiles  and  fascina- 


nasal  organ,  of  sufficient  force  to  set  it  bleeding,  or  a  good  moutbfiil 
of  garlic.  The  latter  prescription,  heroie  as  it  seems,  was  prefened, 
and  acted  like  a  charm.  The  first  post-house  reached  that  aflenoos 
was  closed,  and  the  party  had  to  push  on  as  iar  as  Huallata,  where 
they,  did  not  arrive  until  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

"  Built  upon  an  isolated  eminence,  beset  by  all  the  winds,  and  buf- 
feted by  every  storm,  often  enveloped,  too,  in  icy  fogs,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  frightful  sites  that  I  had  seen  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Andes, 
from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  equator." 

A  rou^ng  fire  of  llama-chips,  and  the  culinary  attentions  of  tbe 
Indian  in  charge  of  the  place,  made  the  evening  and  night  pass  coo- 
fortably  enough  inside,  despite  the  bitter  cold.  The  Andes  nuj  bt 
crossed  at  all  seasons  without  excessive  danger,  by  Uie  aid  of  eiperi- 
enced  guides ;  but  the  most  favorable  months  are  April  and  Septem- 
ber. During  his  July  descent,  on  the  day  following  the  sojourn  tbOTt 
described,  our  adventurous  Frank  and  his  party  were  caught  in  i 
tremendous  snow-storm,  oddly  interspersed  with  htavy  ihundir  mi 


Tht  Hospitality  of  the  Sepulchre. 


tions  of  the  city  belles  and  ckaeareras,  are  sufficiently  amusing,  and 
might  tempt  us  to  linger,  were  our  space  less  limited. 

From  Arequipa  to  Lampa  was  the  next  stage  of  this  interesting 
journey,  and  it  begins  with  the  pampilla  or  small  sandy  desert  north 
of  Arequipa,  and  the  wild  life  of  the  charcoal-burners  encamped  in 
that  direction.  The  latter  speak  the  quechua  or  idiom  of  the  country, 
but  understand  Spanish,  and  arc  a  race  greatly  resembling  the  gypsies 
of  the  Old  World.  These  people,  accustomed  to  ply  their  traffic  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  town,  are  the  best  of  guides  to  the  passes 
of  that  portion  of  the  Andes  that  now  lies  in  the  traveller's  path. 
The  first  night  is  passed  at  Apo,  the  nearest  station  in  ascending  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  There  the  thermometer  already  marks  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  loftier 
mountains  are  in  full  view.  The  next  day,  the  stranger,  still  ascend- 
ing, feels  all  the  horrors  of  the  lorocTie,  so  called  in  the  qtuchua  dialect, 
or  sickness  occasioned  either  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  mephitic  exhalations  among  the  antimonial  deposits  of  these 
moontuns.    The  choice  of  remedies  was  between  a  blow  npon  the 


lightning.  This  brought  them  to  a  dead  halt,  and  compelled  then  to 
take  refuge  in  a  strange  structure — "a  sort  of  edifice  composid 
of  enormous  separate  blocks  of  stone,  with  one  huge  monolith  it 
a  roof.  A  small  window,  pierced  at  the  height  of  a  man's  Btatme 
from  the  ground,  illuminated  the  interior  but  dimly.  The  sepolchic, 
for  such  it  was,  measured  about  ten  feet  square,  by  dgfat  in  heiglit. 
Its  walls,  sloping  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  structures,  and  of  fomi- 
dable  thickness,  had  probably  withstood  the  tempests  of  centimes.  I 
asked  my  guide  what  he  thought  of  it,  and  what  was  the  tradition  con- 
nected with  this  tomb  ;  but  the  snow,  in  penetrating  the  man's  doll- 
ing, had  sealed  up  his  usual  stream  of  eloquence,  and  he  ansvereil 
with  a  yawn  merely  these  words:  'It  is  the  work  of  the  AjtMns 
pagans.' " 

These  Aymaras  were  the  ancient  people  of  all  in  Sonth  .Anieria, 
whose  traditions  mention  the  existence  of  four  other  »k»m  eariier  thn 
the  present  one,  and  who  occupied  the  country  long  before  the  estik- 
lishment  of  the  Incas.  Their  most  peculiar  custom  was  their  habit  of 
deforming  the  skulls  of  their  infants,  and  eiving  tiim  a  conical  sl>4»i 
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bj  compressing  it  between  bits  of  board  lined  with  cotton,  and  fastened 
witti  strong  ligatures. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes  of  this  expedition  through  the 
grand  Sierra  is  thus  mentioned : 

"  After  an  hour's  advance,  I  discovered  on  my  right,  hidden  by  the 
sinuosities  of  the  surface,  a  pretty  little  river  which  wound  away  joy- 
ously between  the  rocks,  fringing  them  with  a  thread  of  foam.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  Xor  Medina,  the  guide,  who  told  me  that  it  was  the 
same  streamlet  of  water  that  I  had  seen  issuing  from  a  rocic,  near  the 
post^tation  of  Apo.  Twenty  leagues'  descent  through  the  snows  of 
the  Andes  had  wrought  this  wonder.  '  Thus  empires  rise  and  grow,' 
I  said,  and  my  guide  smiled  approvingly.  The  road  we  were  following 
soon  approached  the  river,  and  permitted  us  to  ride  along  its  banks. 
In  places  where  there  were  no  stones,  its  surface  expanded  gently  over 
a  bed  of  quartzy  sand,  so  white,  so  fine,  and  so  soft  to  the  gaze,  that, 
for  a  moment,  I  was  tempted  to  alight,  draw  my  boots  and  stockings, 
and  trip  along  with  it  to  the  unknown  abyss  in  which  it  was  to  plunge. 


the  first  lake,  I  discovered  another  exactly  like  it,  but  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  along  which  we  were  riding.  Nor  Medina  hast- 
ened to  inform  me  that  from  these  two  lakes,  the  first  called  Coricoeha, 
or  the  Lake  of  Gold,  and  the  second,  CoUpiteacha,  or  the  Lake  of  Silver, 
the  river  which  we  had  seen  take  its  rise  at  Apo,  and  which,  until 
then,  had  been  known  as  the  Sio  de  Oumilla,  took  the  name  of  the 
Jiio  de  Compuerla." 

To  pursue  the  Andean  journey  would  be  to  follow  a  succession  of 
quaint  incidents  Intermingled  with  graphic  descriptions  of  mountain 
and  plain,  valley  and  hill-side,  seen  in  novel  forms,  and  under  the 
strangest  peculiarities  of  climate  and  situation.  The  mountain  villages 
with  their  rude  inns ;  the  primitive  manners  and  costumes  of  their  in- 
habitants ;  their  superb  scenery ;  their  crystal  lakes  and  foaming  cas- 
cades, and  the  odd  traditions  with  which  the  descendants  of  the  Span- 
ish race,  as  well  as  the  native  tribes,  whose  curious  civilizaUon  seems 
to  date  farther  back  than  all  the  records  we  have  of  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
pean history,  invest  them,  alTord  Marcoy  exhaustless  subjects  of  nar- 
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The  day  drawing  to  a  close,  did  not  allow  me  to  indulge  this  fancy. 
I  contented  myself  with  dipping  the  tin  cup  I  carried  with  me,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  string,  and  which  served  me  on  my  journeys  for  tum- 
bler, bowl,  and  toa-cup,  into  the  stream,  and  drank  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  its  limpid,  ice-oold  water.  As  the  environs  oifered  neither  post  nor 
patcana  where  we  could  pass  the  night,  and  the  hamlet  of  Compuerta, 
the  guide  told  us,  was  still  two  leagues  distant,  we  spurred  our  horses. 
The  afternoon  storm  had  swept  the  sky  clear  of  even  the  smallest 
clood.  At  that  hour,  there  was  not  a  speck  on  the  vast  azure  dome, 
which  the  setting  sun  was  tinging  with  deep  orange  and  purple.  As 
we  trotted  along,  we  came  to  a  small  lakelet,  less  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, fringed  with  the  broad-leaved  iortom  or  Peruvian  bamboo,  Juneui 
AnmaniM.  '  This  limpid  drop  of  water,  in  which  the  heavens  mirror 
themselves,'  as  the  poet  has  it,  served  as  an  asylum  for  flocks  of  web- 
footed  fowl,  cranes,  wild  ducks,  divers,  and  teal,  who  disported  over  its 
Borfaoe,  and  uttered  their  nasal  cries  as  night  drew  on.  A  notch,  open- 
ing In  the  rim  of  this  basin,  allowed  its  superfluous  waters  to  escape  into 
a  ravine  tiiat  communicated  with  the  river.    Two  hundred  paces  from 


raUon  and  comment ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  traveller,  descending  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  comes  in  sight  of  Lampa,  the  reader  seems 
to  have  been  passing  with  him  through  the  windings  of  some  ingeni- 
ous and  glowing  romance.  Kor  is  the  jaunt  without  its  scientific  mar- 
vels. Marcoy  encounters  them  at  every  step,  and  his  story  of  a  gigan- 
tic humming-bird  imbibing  the  poisonous  although  honeyed  juices  of 
the  .finintto  ffraeilit,  at  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  between  Cabana  and  Lampa,  is  not  the  least  of  them. 

The  arrival  at  Lampa  is  at  a  happy  time,  and  under  most  auspicious 
circumstances.  Don  Firmin  de  Vara  y  Pancorbo  is  the  wealthy  per- 
sonage to  whom  Marcoy  bears  letters  of  introduction.  The  traveller 
arrives  at  night,  after  his  long  and  toilsome  mountain-passage,  and 
finds  the  house  he  inquires  for,  the  best-illuminated,  and  one  of  the 
Urgest  and  Itandsomest  in  the  place.  When  he  alights  with  his  guide, 
and  knocks  at  the  door,  the  host  himself,  summoned  by  a  servant, 
comes  out  and  meets  them,  in  joyous  humor,  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
This  is  Saint  Firmin's  day,  he  tells  them,  and,  as  he  is  a  bachelor,  he 
has  just  assembled  a  few  mercantile  Mends,  and  some  charming  ladir 
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of  the  place,  to  oelebrate  the  festival  of  his  patron  sunt.  So  the 
honored  stranger  must  come  in  and  join  the  merry  party. 

"  Without  giving  me  time  to  thank  him,  the  merchant  took  my  arm 
in  his,  and  drew  me  toward  the  stairs.  When  we  had  reached  the 
landing,  he  flung  open  a  door,  and  ushered  me  into  a  large  apartment, 
sparingly  furnished,  but  illuminated  d  giomo,  where  I  saw  some  fifteen 
persons  of  the  two  sexes,  seated  around  a  table." 

The  new  guest  is  received  with  enthusiasm,  notwithstanding  his 
travel-stained  attire,  and,  having  been  allotted  a  seat  in  the  midst  of  a 
bevy  of  Peruvian  beauties,  is  plied  by  them  with  all  the  choicest  dishes 
and  finest  wines  accessible,  seasoned  with  merry  glances  from  the 
brighest  eyes,  and  words  of  enchanting  compliment  from  lovely  lips. 

Our  gay  stranger,  if  he  loses  something  in  the  estimaUon  of  the 
men,  because,  instead  of  being  a  commercial  agent,  he  is  but  a 
scientific  traveller  crossing  the  continent,  note-book  and  sketching- 
pencil  in  hand,  gains  with  the  ladies,  whose  curiosity  is  at  once  aroused 
by  this  slight  dash  of  mystery  and  romance.    The  younger  ladies 


feet,  and  every  one  asked  what  the  enigma  meant  Uj  neighbor,  h  % 
word  or  two,  explained  what  bad  happened.  Her  perfect  coolness  tt 
the  moment,  while  I  was  suffering  unspeakable  torment,  completed  my 
exasperation." 

Fresh  water  and  wet-towel  applications  soon  restored  comfort  to 
our  wounded  hero  and  harmony  to  the  party,  and  a  second  phase  of 
their  happy  gathering  was  reached.  "  At  oor  host's  word  of  commud, 
the  mam  in  waiting  swept  off  the  remnants  of  the  repast,  removed  Uie 
table-cloth,  and  pbced  upon  the  board  one  of  those  richly-cut  g)iu 
punch-bowls,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pail,  which  Germany  manufactutes 
and  exports  to  Peru.  Our  Amphytrion  then  emptied  into  it  six  bottlea 
of  bordeaux,  four  of  sherry,  and  two  of  rum,  and  sweetened  and  per- 
fumed the  whole  with  sugar  and  nntmeg.  Finally,  into  this  inoendiuy 
mixture,  known  as  txirdinal,  he  dropped  a  strawberry,  which  plunged, 
disappeared,  and  then  rose  again  to  the  surface." 

The  sport  then  consisted  in  passing  the  huge  goblet  around  tlie 
table,  each  guest  endeavoring  to  snap  the  strawberry,  but  only,  in 


raise  their  glasses — only  to  the  interesting  Frenchman.  But,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  since  the  world  began,  this  fatal  pref- 
erence leads  our  hero  into  unimaginable  troubles.  The  more  elderly 
ladie-t,  between  whom  ho  happens  to  be  seated,  jealous  of  the  atten- 
tion he  concedes  to  the  smiles  of  their  juvenile  rivals,  use  their  elbows 
as  interpreters  of  their  grief  and  indignation,  to  the  damage  of  poor 
Marcoy's  ribs.    The  catastrophe  that  ensues  we  allow  him  to  relate : 

"  As  I  was  quaffing  a  glass  of  wine  with  my  Clothe — such  was  the 
mythological  name  I  had  given  to  the  lady  on  my  right,  because  I  did 
not  know  her  real  title— the  lady  on  my  left,  whom  I  called  Lachesis, 
whispered  in  my  ear, '  Amiable  stranger,  take  this  last  morsel  for  my 
Bake.'  I  turned  very  quickly,  so  quickly  indeed  that  the  morsel  in 
question,  which,  I  afterward  learned,  was  a  fowl's  liver,  went  into  my 
eye,  instead  of  my  mouth,  and,  as  the  fair  one  had  previously  seasoned 
it  well  with  powdered  allspice,  I  felt  as  though  a  thousand  needles  had 
pierced  the  crystalline  lens  at  once.  The  vociferations  that  burst  from 
nie  on  the  instant,  uncontrollably,  made  all  the  guests  spring  to  their 


reality,  getting  a  good  draught  of  the  punch.  "  This  pretty  pas! 
says  the  chronicler,  "  called  Jfehhiff  for  llie  ttrawberry,  and  of 
a  learned  bishop,  Melchior  de  la  Nava,  who  lived  at  Cuzco,  in 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  ii 
is  for  the  Peruvians  of  the  Sierra  but  an  honest  pretext  for  coi 
libations.  The  poor  fish  for  the  strawberry  in  a  large  glass  of  cl» 
— ^the  small  beer  of  that  region — and  the  rich  make  an  expensive  | 
ture  of  fine  wines  and  foreign  liquors.  Intoxication  is  the  coma 
'  snug  harbor '  into  which  all  these  fishers  of  strawberries  inerit^ 
sail." 

While  the  scene  above  described  does  not  indicate  any  very  sti 
ling  progress  of  the  temperance  cause,  there  are,  after  all,  m* 
worse  places  on  earth  than  Lampa,  with  its  verdant  plain  and  m^j«*- 
mountain-ranges ;  its  herds  of  llamas,  alpacas,  and  oxen;  its  o^ 
ette-smoking  fair  ones ;  its  eUi^-drinking  peasants,  and  even  its  n> 
roystercrs  of  both  sexes  who  dance  the  xapateo,  and  "  fish  for  the  sH 
berry." 
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GOOD-WILL'S  SEXTON. 


nryKATEBS  are  read  in  the  Cbtirch  of  Good-Will  toward  the  close 
-L  tt  eray  day.  The  services  occupy  an  hour  which,  in  winter, 
uaoBBy  goea  lor  nothing. 

Wi&  a  eoostancy  equal  to  that  of  the  son  in  rising  up  and  going 
dowa,  eae  poor  soul  daily  found  her  way  to  Uiat  not  fashionable 
place  of  worship.  But  the  good  which  she  so  unweariedly  sought 
then  was  slow  of  attainment.  At  last  she  said  to  herself,  "I  have 
fooad  it,"  but  she  said  it  with  a  face  so  sad  that  it  suggested  any  thing 
b«t  peace  to  the  one  pair  of  eyes  which  watched  her  with  an  interest 
exceecBng  emioeity.  She  had  been  trying  to  forgive  an  enemy,  this 
childless  widow,  because  it  was  contrary  to  every  thing  in  her  nature 
to  barbor  snch  fedings  as  had  for  a  time  ravaged  her  domain  of  con- 
tent. 

The  pair  of  eyes  referred  to  belonged  to  the  sexton  of  the  Church  of 
Good- Will  He  was  Mr.  Byms,  and  he  did  not  forget  that,  before  the  neigh- 
borhood began  to  flock  into  the  church  at  every  service,  this  woman  had 
met  constantly  with  the  "  two  or  three  "  accustomed  the  year  round  to 
worship  there.  He  remembered  the  thought  with  wliich  he  had  pointed 
out  a  seat  to  her  that  first  time  he  saw  her,  when  she  looked  at  him 
so  inquiringly,  as  if  asking  permission  to  go  in.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  forget  the  expression  of  those  eyes,  and  as  often  as  he  opened 
a  box  of  flowers  from  Gatesend — Mr.  Byms  was  a  florist — as  sure  as 
there  were  violets  in  it,  he  thought  of  the  wilted  look  of  that  wo- 
man's blue  eyes.  He  was  reminded  of  the  look,  indeed,  long  alter  he 
had  said  to  Umsrif^  "  Whatever  she  has  been  praying  for,  the  pretty 
creetKT  has  got  her  answer — ^but  it  ain't  all  quite  right  yet." 

Mr.  Byras  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  thoughtful  man,  and  wise  enough 
to  be  ceotent  with  what  he  had,  for  he  saw  how  things  went  with 
people. 

He  had  made  a  great  many  bridal  wreaths,  hundreds  of  them, 
but  qiute  a«  many  crosses  for  funerals ;  his  experience  was,  that  the 
demand  for  tuberoses  and  passion-flowers  was  quite  as  "  active  "  as 
for  otaage-buda.  Of  the  processions  which  entered  the  church  doors, 
as  many  came  is  black  and  weeping,  as  smiling  in  white.  He  had 
noticed,  too,  tiiat  those,  who  laid  their  hands  with  the  most  greedy, 
and  i^tparendy  the  strongest  grasp  on  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
were  by  no  means  more  likely  to  hold  what  they  had  gained,  than 
othos  who  took  what  chanced,  with  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  He 
had  eeaae  to  the  conclusion  that  his  share  of  pleasure  was  to  come 
to  htm  throo^  the  flower-trade,  and  was  satisfied ;  but  he  reckoned 
also  oa  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  such  contact  as  he  had 
with  the  worshippers  in  the  Church  of  Good- Will.  Let  him  overbear 
the  praise  of  Ua  minister  from  any  stranger's  lips,  or  catch  sight 
of  a  tear  glistening  on  a  face,  here  and  there — ^it  was  nectar,  the  de- 
light ef  which  was  not  lost  for  a  week. 

It  was  a  rare  thing,  though,  that  individuals,  as  such,  affected 
him  one  way  er  another.  Customers  were  customers,  the  congrega- 
tion the  congregation — few  or  many,  bad  or  good,  large  or  small,  at- 
tentive or  ottcrwise.  But  this  Mrs.  Blake  was  to  Mr.  Byms  as  one 
of  the  violets,  and  the  violets,  though  he  sold  them  in  the  mass,  be 
always  loefccd  at  singly. 

Oaeenisiug,  tanking  of  her — ^for  he  came  finally  to  think  of  her 
in  coaaeetiaa  with  the  "  evening  service  "  as  naturally  as  he  did  of 
the  Matstar — ^he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  take  with  him,  as 
he  left  A»  ^lOTV  ^  \iit\6  bunch  of  flowers,  and  he  laid  it  in  the 
comer  tt  tte  pew  where  she  sat.  He  had  a  queer  sensation  when 
he  had  tm»  this ;  he  couldn't  have  laid  those  flowers  there,  had  the 
gas  heea  tiaaJ  en,  and  people  standing  about 

A  fiule  latar,  while  showing  a  party  of  young  folk  into  the  pew 
direcdf  ialiaaft  of  hers,  he  noticed  that  she  was  laying  down  the  bou- 
quet. It  pkaeed  him  that  she  had  noticed  it,  and  had  taken  it  in  her 
hands;  tat  afterward,  when  he  was  locking  up,  he  saw  that  she  had 
left  violet  and  heliotrope  behind  her.  That  discovery  disappointed 
him  so  aaeh  that  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  himself  sharply  what  he 
had  ea^ected — that  she  would  carry  off  what  did  not  belong  to  her  1 

II  dU  belong  to  her — but  how  was  she  to  suspect  it  ?  He  did  not 
allow  himself  to  worry  over  the  question  for  any  length  of  time. 
After  tiiat  mght  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  was  always  lying  in  the  same 
place,  and,  though  he  had  for  his  pains  to  carry  them  away  again, 
which  he  did  before  they  faded,  he  never  offered  the  blossoms  so  con- 
secrated for  sale,  however  great  the  demand. 


In  those  days,  Mr.  Byrds  felt  very  much  as  a  devotee,  who  deco- 
rates the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  may  be  supposed  to  feel ;  and  it 
pleased  him  to  think  of  the  odor  of  sweet  flowers  about  the  plaee 
where  so  many  prayers  had  gone  up  froip  the  lonely  heart.  He 
hoped  the  mourner  would  some  time  understand  that  those  flowos 
were  intended  for  her — ^poor  dear,  who  had  so  good  a  right  to  them! 

One  afternoon  in  March,  when  the  run  had  fallen  all  day  in 
drenching  gusts,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  one  should  get  te 
the  meeting — any  woman,  at  least-^Hrs.  Blake  came  in  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  not  another  soul  besides  herself,  not  even  one  of  the  vestry- 
men came.  She  was  sitting  where  she  always  sat,  when  Mr.  Bvns 
came  along,  and,  leaning  over  the  pew-door  in  a  very  unofiScial  manner, 
said: 

"  This  is  a  very  stormy  afternoon,  ma'am.  'Pears  to  me  we  shall 
have  a  slim  meeting.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  was  nobody 
here.  Mr.  Wood  was  to  have  read  the  service,  but  he  is  so  laaie 
it's  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  get  about  in  fair  weather." 

"  Do  yon  think  there  won't  be  anybody  here  ?  "  she  asked,  riong 
quickly,  as  if  such  a  thought  had  not  occurred  to  her  before,  and 
blushing,  as  if  in  that  case  she  had  been  guilty  of  folly  in  craning. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Byms  had  seen  her  face  entirely  unreiled,  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  her  speak  as  many  words  ;  it  was  a  different 
face  from  what  he  bad  supposed,  and  the  voice  had  tones  in  it 
which  surprised  him.  Somehow  he  felt  that  she  was  less  like  a 
violet  than  he  bad  imagined ;  it  was  a  strong  voice,  there  was  less 
give-in  to  it  than  he  had  thought.  Still,  he  beard  nothing  in  it,  and 
saw  nothing  in  the  face — sad  enough  ti!  was,  and  not  quite  filled  widi 
the  calm  of  resignation — to  forbid  his  saying : 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  come  far,  ma'am,"  though  he  knew,  as  well  as 
she  did,  that  she  had  only  come  from  across  the  street. 

"  Xo,"  she  answered,  not  suspecting  his  speech,  "  and,  if  yon  think 
there  will  be  no  meeting,  I  may  as  well  go  home." 

As  she  spoke,  she  arose  and  walked  out  of  the  pew.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  Mr.  Byms  made  a  bold  dash  forward,  as  it  weie. 
"  Haven't  you  forgotten  something  ?  "  said  he. 

Mrs,  Blake  had  her  prayer-book,  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  her 
umbrella  in  her  hands,  but  nevertheless  she  looked  back — "Xo," 
she  answered ;  and,  though  she  saw  the  bunch  of  flowers  lying  on 
the  cushion,  she  did  not  suspect  the  meaning  of  his  question. 

"  Don't  that  belong  to  you  t "  asked  the  sexton,  nodding  at  it. 

"  No,"  she  said  again  ;  but  Mr.  Byms  did  not  mind  her  saying  it, 
for  he  had  now  become  quite  resolved. 

"  I  guess  you  had  better  take  'em  along,"  said  he ;  "  there  ain't 
any  one  to  claim  'em,"  and  he  would  have  told  her  that  he  had  him- 
self placed  them  there,  and  for  her  expressly,  had  he  not  suddenly  felt 
a  fear  that  if  he  said  so  she  might  not  like  it,  and  could  show  him 
that  she  did  not,  by  taking  some  other  seat  henceforth,  or  perhaps 
by  staying  away  altogether  from  the  Church  of  Good-WUL  But, 
though  he  was  restrained  in  his  speech  somewhat  by  this  fear,  it 
did  not  prevent  bis  stepping  quickly  into  the  pew,  taking  up  from 
the  seat  the  little  bouquet,  and  presenting  it  to  her  with  a  sligiit 
laugh  that  expressed  embarrassment  rather  than  pleasure ;  his  pleas- 
ure depended  on  whether  she  would  accept  the  g^  and  that  was  to 
be  seen. 

She  took  the  offering,  and  smelt  the  violets. 

"  They  are  from  the  country,"  she  said ;  "  there  is  the  spring  ia 
them !    Real  ground,  and  sky." 

"  Yes,"  be  answered,  "  they  came  honestly  by  thrar  good  looks ; 
they  were  raised  in  the  country."  Then  sedng  that  she  looked  a 
little  surprised,  or,  perhaps,  eager  to  give  her  some  informadon  about 
himself,  he  added :  "  My  brother  keeps  a  garden  in  the  country,  and  he 
sends  flowers  to  me  every  day.  My  shop  is  just  below  here  a  fie* 
doors,  maybe  you  have — ^noticed  itf  " 

"  Oh ! "  she  said,  looking  at  honest  Byms,  and  then  at  the  violeia. 
She  seemed  not  yet  to  understand,  in  the  way  he  wished  her  to  under- 
stand, what  he  had  to  do  with  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  he  bad 
advised  her  to  take  with  her ;  so  far  was  joy  from  her,  it  was  the 
remotest  of  suspicions  that  any  one  had  attempted  in  this  delicate 
way  to  give  her  a  pleasure. 

He  saw  this.  Slow  though  he  may  have  been  in  general,  his  p»- 
ceptions  were  keen  enough  in  this  direction,  and  he  hastened  to  say : 
"  It's  astonishing  how  crazy  people  seem  to  get  after  violets  every 
year  about  this  time ;  yon  wouldn't  believe  it  My  brother  has  never 
been  able  to  come  up  to  the  mark  yet  and  supply  the  demand, 
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and  we've  been  in  the  business  tliese  twelve  years.  There's  a  regu- 
lar army  of  young  folks  who  come  every  day  with  baskets,  to  get  an 
assortment  to  sell  round  comers,  and  at  the  ferries."  He  wanted  to 
let  her  know,  too,  that  it  was  a  flourishing  business  he  was  doing. 

The  widow  cast  a  swift  glance  at  Mr.  Byms,  and  looked  away  from 
him  again  before  she  asked,  "  Do  you  remember  Albert  Blake,  then  f 
he  used  to  buy — it  must  have  been  of  you — it  was  in  this  street,  a  few 
doors  down." 

"  Bertie  Blake ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Byms.  "  I  should  think  I  wouldn't 
forget  him ;  though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  so  long,  I'm  always  look- 
ing out  for  Bertie.     And  you  know  him  f  " 

"  Tou  will  never  see  him  again,"  said  the  woman,  so  sadly  that  the 
sexton's  heart  ached  to  hear  her.  "  Neither  shall  L  He  is  my  son, 
and  I  have  lost  him." 

"I  can't  think  you  mean  that  fine  fellow  is  dead,"  said  Mf. 
Byms,  and  he  passed  his  right  hand  rapidly  over  his  bald  head  as  if 
be  were  perplexed,  and  suspected  himself  of  a  forgetfiilness  which  it 
made  him  impatient  to  think  of. 

"Last  January,  more  than  a  year  now,  he  died,"  she  answered. 

"I  remember  he  was  very  fond  of  the  flowers,  and  he  was  a  first- 
rate  dealer,"  said  Byms.  "  I  always  liked  to  see  Bertie  coming  in ; 
Fve  missed  him  a  good  deal.  There  isn't  one  of  the  little  fellows  who 
are  my  customers  I'd  miss  so  much.  .  .  .  Are  you  going — right  out 
in  this  storm  ?  Let  me  tarry  the  umbrel  for  you."  As  he  spoke,  the 
sexton  shut  the  church  door  with  a  loud  bang,  and  was  thank- 
ful to  see  that,  through  the  storm  which  now  raged,  no  woman  could 
possibly  make  her  way  alone. 

As  they  reached  the  church  gate  he  said,  "  I  really  don't  see  how 
you'll  ever  get  over,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  easy,"  she  answered ;  and  kept  on  as  if  she  had  not 
the  slightest  thought  of  doing  any  thing  else. 

So  she  directed  their  course,  and  they  reached,  as  Nathan  had 
anticipated,  the  street  door  of  a  tenement  house  of  the  superior  class, 
directly  opposite  the  church. 

She  thanked  him  again  as  she  was  about  to  take  the  umbrella  from 
his  hand  when  they  had  stepped  from  the  crossing  upon  the  pavement, 
and  Nathan  Byms  would  have  given  a  great  deal  then  to  have  been 
able  to  say  that  it  was  nothing  to  the  favor  of  bdng  allowed  to  serve 
her,  and  that  he  felt  grateful  for  the  storm  which  had  kept  folks  at 
home,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  a  single  fact  concerning  her. 
But  he  did  say,  and  it  was  wonderftil  how  he  managed  to  do  it: 

"  If  you  should  happen  to  find  any  more  violets  in  the  pew,  I  hope 
you'll  feel,  ma'am,  as  if  you  was  as  free  to  take  'em  as  if  yonr  son 
had  laid  them  there  for  you."  Any  young  gentleman  might  have  said 
a  thmg  like  that — I  mean  as  innocent-sounding — to  any  young  lady, 
and  not  have  meant  very  much  by  it ;  but  Nathan  Byms  meant  so 
much  that  he  did  not  sleep  very  well  that  mght  after  it  was  spoken, 
and  his  mind  kept  mnning  on  it  fpr  days. 

Mrs.  Blake  took  the  remark  quietly  and  kindly,  and  it  pleased 
Byms  to  see  how  after  that  she  always  carried  home  witii  her  the 
little  bouquets.  It  was  just  as  he  had  said.  She  took  them  as  if  her 
son  had  laid  them  there  for  her.  It  was  fulfilling  his  wish  even  more 
literally  than  he  could  have  asked,  for  she  never  seemed  to  be  think- 
uig  of  the  real  giver.  But,  notwithstanding  his  misgiving,  a  most 
fiiendly  feeling  was,  in  fact,  established  between  Mrs.  Blake  and 
Nathan  Byms. 

Later  in  the  spring,  attendance  on  the  meetings  fell  off  rapidly. 
People  went  into  the  country,  and  no  longer  to  church,  in  crowds, 
and,  to  those  who  remained  in  town,  the  hour  from  five  to  six  was  as 
important  as  any  other  of  the  working  twelve.  In  consideration  of 
these  facts,  it  was  finally  announced  that  the  daily  service  would  be 
discontinued  for  the  present.  Of  course  it  would  be  to  the  sexton's 
relief.  And  yet  he  had  been  dreading  the  announcement,  and  had 
been  watching  the  slim  attendance  with  jealous  eyes,  as  the  days 
lengthened  and  the  beat  increased.  When  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
church  said  to  him,  referring  to  the  arrangement,  "  Tou  will  have  no 
cause  to  complain,  Byms,"  he  answered,  quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Blake 
would  hear  him,  as  well  as  the  vestryman,  "  There's  nobody  will  feel 
sorrier  about  their  stopping  than  me,  sir." 

"  The  daily  service  has  been  blest  to  all  of  ns,  I  tmst,"  the  vestry- 
man said,  and  he  went  out. 

Mrs.  Blake  also  went  out  with  the  handful  of  people.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  the  sexton  found  opportunity  to  exchange  a  word  with  her ; 


but  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  that,  when  she  spoke  about  her  son 
that  day  of  the  notable  storm,  she  had  something  on  her  mind  wfaicdh 
she  wished  to  tell  him  about  Bertie. 

He  had  said  this  to  himself  so  many  times,  that  he  now  entirely 
believed  it,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  dangerous  for  Um  to  deby 
asking  her  the  question,  which  he  saw  he  must  ask,  if  he  would  ev» 
gain  the  information.  Nobody  could  tell  what  might  become  of  this 
little  woman  during  the  long  snmmer ;  people  have  suefa  an  unaoconnt- 
Sble  way  of  dropping  out  of  sight  and  of  never  Tetoming  again.  In 
this  connection,  Nathan  recalled  a  sermon  which  had  made  a  grest  im- 
pression on  him,  preached  from  the  text,  "  And  while  thy  aervHnt  wss 
busy  here  and  there,  the  man  was  gone ;  "  and  he  resolved  !•  act  «b 
the  warning. 

So  it  wag  a  very  fortunate  chance,  he  thought,  that  led  him  to  hiB 
shop-door  one  afternoon,  just  as  Mrs.  Blake  was  going  by.  Hewae  as 
much  surprised  as  if  he  had  not  been  looking  for  her  every  day.  He 
stepped  out  on  the  walk  with  a  beaming  face  and  ofibred  his  hand,  and 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  shaking  hers  just  as  if  they  were  standing 
together  on  the  door-step  of  the  Church  of  Good-WiU. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  ball  this  evening,"  said  be,  «fter  a 
moment,  "  and  I  have  almost  a  ton  of  flowers  in  my  shop  for  the 
supper-table  and  the  ladies ;  ifon't  yon  step  in  and  look  at  them  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Blake ;  and  she  stepped  in.  She  wouM 
have  been  exceedingly  surprised  could  she  have  known  wliat  a  relief 
Nathan  experienced  when  she  did  so.  His  kindness,  in  inviting  her, 
she  would  have  said  was  nothing  more  than  anybody  mi^t,  at  any 
moment,  have  received  from  him.  She  did  not  notice  that  Natboa'a 
face  was  flushed  a  littie  from  embarrassment  and  pleasure. 

He  understood  her  better ;  for,  when  she  looked  around  after  dte 
had  stepped  into  the  shop,  he  said  to  himself,  "  She  sees  Bertie  here 
after  the  flowers,"  and,  walking  toward  one  of  the  tabks,  be  said  to 
her,  "  Here's  where  I  serve  my  young  customers.  I  have  been  think- 
ing a  great  deal  about  the  little  boy  since  you  told  me  he  was  your 
son — ^he  knew  what  flowers  was  worth." 

"  He  loved  every  beautiful  thing,"  she  answered ;  and  it  wis  evi- 
dent that  Nathan  could  not  have  introduced  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
her  as  this.  "  It  was  his  great  ambition  to  have  a  shop  like  yours, 
and  to  give  his  orders  as  you  do." 

"  Yes,"  said  Nathan ;  and  that  reminded  him  that  he  bad  «n  order 
to  give. — "Joseph,"  he  said,  addressing  the  dork,  "  you  may  go  down 
to  Mr.  Crandall's  for  the  boxes,  and  I  will  have  the  flowers  ready  for 
the  supper  by  the  time  you  get  back." 

The  young  man  was  off  in  an  instant  #ith  a  "  Tes,  sir,"  and  then 
Nathan  Byms  was  happy. 

"  Sit  down,  ma'am,  and  I'll  have  the  boxes  opened  in  a  adnnte. 
Was  he  sick  long,  ma'am  t "  he  asked,  returning  to  that  subject. 

"  It  was  a  year,  firom  beginning  to  end." 

"  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  about  it  ?  "  As  he 
spoke,  he  looked  around  him,  and  wondered  if  Mrs.  Blake  would  be 
able  to  see  what  a  bower  of  beauty  his  little  shop  was.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  boxes,  and,  as  he  did  so,  such  brightness  met  the 
eyes,  such  fragrance  ascended  and  filled  the  shop,  that  Mrs.  BSake  ex- 
claimed, "  How  beautiful !  We  don't  see  any  thing  like  that  often ;  if 
we  do,  it  is  soon  lost." 

"  And  that  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  most  any  thing,"  answered 
Nathan — but  he  said  it  as  a  preacher  might  have  advanced  the  oonso- 
lation ;  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a  little  secret  misgiving,  for  he  thought 
of  a  possible  loss,  to  the  pain  of  which  no  beauty  of  this  sort  wo«M 
prove  a  panacea. 

"  To  our  enemies  f  "  she  asked,  suddenly  and  with  so  maeh  spirit, 
that  Mr.  Byms  looked  at  her,  surprised. 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  he  said,  "  if  we  are  so  ill  off  as  to  have  aay." 

"  I  have  an  enemy,"  she  returned.  "  I  am  sure  be  was  not  a 
friend.  I  have  been  trying  all  winter  to  get  where  I  could  forgive 
him!  What  am  I  telling  you  for  ?  But,  you  knew  my  boy!  And  my 
boy  was  all  I  had.  It  is  what  I  have  been  praying  for  all  winter,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  forgive.  And  I  have  never  spoken  «f  H  to  « 
mortal." 

"  Speak  about  it  to  me,  ma'am.  Maybe  I  can  do  sometUng.  If 
you  have  an  enemy,  I  am  sure  I'll  see  he  does  you  no  harm — if  you'll 
only  let  me ! " 

If  Mr.  Byms  had  stopped  to  think  about  it,  he  would  have  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the  voice  that  now  had  spoken  M 
his  own! 
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"  The  barm  is  all  done,"  sud  she.  "  But  I  must  foigiye  him — or 
how  shall  I  \m  able  to  live  through  it  ?  The  trouble  was  with  Albert's 
head ;  and  my  husband — can  I  help  you  with  those  flowers  ?  they're 
tangled,  I  see."  And,  while  she  was  yet  speakimg,  Mrs.  Blake  disen- 
tangled the  violets  and  japonicas,  of  which  Nathan  bade  fair  to  make 
sad  havoc  just  at  the  moment  when  she  began  to  speak  about  her  hus- 
band. They  were  coming  to  the  point  about  which  he  had  speculated, 
imtU  he  was  glad  to  drop  and  forget  it.  "  My  husband  said,"  she 
went  on,  "  that  we  must  have  the  best  advice  in  the  city  for  our  son. 
We  were  advised  to  go  to  a  doctor  who  was  said  to  be  the  best  for 
such  troubles.  Hy  husband  said  there  should  be  no  bungling.  The 
doctor  told  us  we  were  to  take  Bertie  to  the  hospital,  and  he  would 
attend  to  him  there ;  but  we  would  not  do  that,  we  could  Bot,  and  so 
he  stopped  asking  us  to  do  so,  and  came  to  us.  We  told  him  money 
was  no  object.  But,  when  the  time  came  that  the  operation  must  be 
performed,  then  we  went  with  liim  to  the  hospital,  and  the  young  man 
— the  doctor's  son — took  out  the  tumor.  Albert  lived  two  weeks  after 
that,  and  they  let  me  stay  with  him.  Uy  husband  was  a  watch-maker, 
and  doing  a  good  business  then.  He  asked  the  doctor  for  his  bill,  and 
the  doctor  said  he  would  consider  it  settled  if  Blake  would  clean  his 
watch  and  keep  it  in  good  working-order,  and  he  let  Clarke  put  a  new 
face  on  it,  with  black  figures  and  bla«k  pointers,  because  he  didn't  see 
as  well  as  once,  he  said,  and  couldn't  read  the  gold  figures  easily.  It 
looked  very  kind  of  the  doctor,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  friendly  toward 
ns.  After  my  husband's  acddent,  Clarke  got  a  terrible  blow  in  the 
fire  that  destroyed  our  shop.  The  old  doctor  heard  of  it,  and  came 
right  down ;  but  he  couldn't  do  any  thing — there  wasn't  any  thing  to 
be  done.  He  told  us  again  that  we  weren't  to  feel  as  if  we  owed  him 
any  thing,  though  he  would  have  brought  a  bill  in  for  five  hundred 
dollars,  if  he  had  brought  one  for  a  dollar ;  but  he  considered  that  it 
was  settled  already.  His  son  had  gained  more  than  double  that 
amount  of  money,  he  sud,  in  advantage  from  attending  the  case." 

"Well,"  said  Xathan,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  for  she 
stopped  here  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  finished  the  tale ; 
"  well,'  he  isn't  your  enemy — the  doctor.    It  isn't  that  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  what  I  never  can  forget,"  she  said,  with  a  subdued  vehe- 
mence which  told  how  earnestly  she  must  have  prayed — "  that  young 
man  practising  on  my  Albert,  and  learning  how  to  operate  on  a  tich 
man's  son  by  what  he  did  for  mine  ;  but  it  is  what  I  must  forgive  him, 
or  I  shall  lose  my  reason.  What  would  five  hundred  dollars  have 
been  to  Clarke  and  me  to  have  kept  Albert  with  us  f  And  he  thinks 
to  pay  me,  now  I  am  alone,  by  not  bringing  in  a  bill ! " 

Poor  Hr.  Byms  t  what  could  he  say  to  a  mourner  mourning  like 
this  one  f  He  sat  still,  and  thought  the  matter  over,  till  verily  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  have  been  inspired  to  speak,  so  little  reason  was 
there  for  expecting  that  he  would  utter  such  words  as  came  from  him. 
He  looked  inspired,  too,  as  he  rose  up,  with  eyes  glistening,  and  said : 

"  Why,  ma'am,  he  meant,  don't  you  see,  that  it  was  a  rare  case,  and 
that  his  son  might  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  treated 
by  him.  If  the  old  gentleman  cared  a  straw  for  his  reputation,  you 
needn't  think  that  he  ever  took  his  eye  off  of  his  son ;  he  watched 
him,  I'll  warrant,  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  He  never  let  him  take  a 
step  that  he  didn't  point  out  himself." 

It  took  the  poor  woman  some  minutes  to  comprehend  what  Byms 
had  said  sufficiently  well  to  perceive  the  vast  amount  of  comfort  there 
was  to  be  derived  from  his  words.  At  last  she  said,  in  a  low  voice: 
"  Do  you  mean  that,  while  I've  been  trying  so  hard  to  forgive  the  doc- 
tor, there  was  greater  need  that  I  should  be  forgiven  myself  for  sus- 
pecting him  f  " 

"  Well,"  said  Kathan,  slowly,  considering  well  his  words,  "  I  do." 
He  was  honest  in  that,  but  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  speaking  just  in 
this  way  to  Mrs.  Blake.  It  was  a  moment  of  as  keen  suspense  as  he 
had  ever  known — that  in  which  he  waited  to  hear  what  she  would  say 
next    But  he  never  would  forget  the  joy  that  followed  her  words. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Byms,"  she  said,  "  what  a  weight  you  have  taken  from 
me  1  I  have  been  thinking,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  young  man,  my 
b<'y  might  have  been  with  me,  and  that  the  doctor  knew  it,  and 
hadn't  the  face  to  charge  us  any  thing ;  and  it  isn't  so.  I  thank 
you.    It  was  the  Lord  that  took  away,  who  gave." 

Mr.  Byms  forgot  that  he  was  sexton,  or  florist,  and  did  not  speak 
in  the  least  like  a  preacher  when  he  said  : 

"  I've  often  noticed  that  what's  happened  in  your  case  happens  to 
people.  They  look  above  for  help  to  do  what  they  think  can't  be  done 
hardly,  except  by  a  miracle,  when,  first  they  know,  up  steps  another 


human  creetur  like  themselves,  and  says  a  word  which  makes  whit 
looks  so  difficult  done  easy.  And  so  prayers  are  answered,  and  we'ie 
made  more  hnman-Uke." 

"  It  has  happened  to  me,"  said  she ;  "  and  you  have  spoken  tbat 
word.     How  I  thank  you ! " 

KaOian  Byms  had  thought  many  a  time  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  him  if  he  co>ild  ever  make  that  sad  face  less  sad,  and  he  lud 
been  able  to  relieve  her  heart  of  a  pain  which  had  made  life  a  weari- 
ness to  her.  A  great  sense  of  satisfaction,  sweeter  than  the  sweet. 
ness  of  all  the  spring  flowers — the  sweetness,  indeed,  of  an  immorUl 
spring  bloom  it  was — filled  the  sacred  and  silent  place  of  hissool; 
and  ho  went  on  smiling  with  his  work  of  assorting  the  flowoi  for 
that  night's  banquet  at  Delmonico's,  and  he  envied  none  of  the 
dancers. 

Before  the  summer  roses  were  fairly  in  bloom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katbtg 
Byms  went  out  to  Gatesend,  and  visited  their  brother,  the  gsrdenet; 
and  Uncle  Nathan's  eyes  will  henceforth  look  with  a  deeper  kindlineis 
on  every  earthly  thing,  because  his  wife's  face  testifies  that  none  of 
all  the  beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  she  now  lives  is  lost  upon  her. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  UTOVBL.        ' 
BT  TbI  AOTHOB  OF  "  THI  BACHSLOB  Or  THE  ALBAHT." 

CH.\PTSR  Zm.— A  SPRINQ  UOBKINO  WITH  OOT  OF  OUE  LAW. 
TEK8  m  SPHTNG  GARDENS,  WHEN  A  LADY'S  POETRAIT  DOB 
A  GOOD  STROKE  OP  BU8INBS8. 

It  was  now  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  the  month  of  April,  ap- 
proaching the  meridian  of  the  London  season  in  all  the  little  subonii- 
nate  worlds  of  which  the  great  world  of  London  is  composed. 

The  weather  was  uncertain,  as  usual ;  ever  and  anon  there  was  a 
passionate  shower,  chasing  pedestrians  (especially  women  with  ga; 
bonnets  and  fresh  muslins,  spoiled  as  easily  by  a  wetting  as  the  wingi 
of  a  butterfly)  to  shelter  in  shc^s,  arcades,  porticoes,  and  gatewaja, 
where  they  no  sooner  found  an  asylum,  than,  as  it  were  expressly  to 
mock  their  hurry  and  distress,  out  came  an  hysterical  burst  of  am- 
shine  as  abrupt  as  the  previous  nun.  A  rainbow  appeared  every  ten 
minutes,  or  a  brilliant  scnq>  of  one,  as  if  at  this  her  busiest  seaton, 
when  Nature  has  all  the  orders  of  summer  and  autumn  to  execute,  the 
wanted  leisure  to  get  up  a  perfect  arch.  The  early  part  of  the  month 
had  been  morose ;  but  now  the  northeast  held  his  bitter  breath,  and 
the  trees  in  the  parks  and  squares  were  banning  to  shoot  with  boim- 
thing  like  confidence.  Buds  and  even  blossoms  felt  that  at  last  the; 
might  venture  forth  without  deliberately  committing  suicide;  the 
elm  was  beginning  to  unfold  the  tender  verdure  of  its  crisp  yoong 
leaves ;  and  the  chestnuts  stood  pledged  to  publish  the  first  editioa  of 
their  splendid  flowers  in  about  another  fortnight  Already  there 
were  sharp  visions  which  could  detect  the  embryo  clusters  in  the  top- 
most branches,  and  there  were  still  more  hopeful  observers  who  were 
every  now  and  then  mistaking  the  homely  and  faithful  sparrov, 
which,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  for  the  swallow  which, 
like  the  worldly  friend,  only  visits  us  in  our  days  of  warmth  and  imi- 
shine. 

These  touches  of  spring  wouM  be  an  tmsuitable  introdnctioii  to 
almost  any  lawyer's  office  in  the  world  but  Mr.  Marjoram's ;  and  not 
very  germane  even  to  his,  had  his  place  of  business  been  situated  B 
the  old  quarters  of  Chancery  Lane,  or  any  of  the  usual  dusky  hamtt 
of  the  law,  at  least  as  they  were  in  the  days  we  speak  of  He 
had  his  chambers  now  in  a  very  different  locality,  one  no  leal 
agreeable  than  Spring  Gardens,  with  a  lookout  into  the  park,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  you  may  see,  or  might  have  seen  in  thoae 
days,  the  cows  standing  to  be  milked  for  valetudinarian  cocknej* 
of  a  Bummer  morning.  Though  this  official  residence  had  been 
chosen  more  for  Alexander's  convenience  than  any  thing  else,  od 
account  of  ito  neighborhood  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  offices,  it  was  in  most  agreeable  harmony  with  Mr.  Maijoram  i 
tastes.  It  was  by  him,  no  doubt,  that  a  variety  of  flowering  plants 
had  been  taught  to  creep  or  climb  over  the  rear  of  the  premises—* 
lesson  which  &ey  had  leamed  so  well  that,  when  a  volume  of  Chitty 
or  Feame  now  lay  by  chance  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  a  sprig  of 
jessamine  was  someUmes  to  be  found  coquetting  with  a  chapter  od 
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demnrreTS,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  gay  labvmaiu  toying  with  the 
gerions  doctrine  of  contingent  remainders. 

The  labuniiun  was  not  quite  in  flower  yet ;  but,  as  you  entered  Mr. 
Marjoram's  room,  the  senses  were  at  no  loss  to  discover  other  mani- 
festations of  the  ruling  passion,  even  more  decided,  in  the  perflime 
which  pervaded  the  apartment,  and  a  number  of  glasses,  some  ranged 
OB  the  chimney-piece,  others  placed  on  a  stand  near  a  window,  in  which 
some  very  beautiful  hyacinths  flourished.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
apartment  was  much  like  attorneys'  offices  in  general.  There  were 
shelves  with  rows  of  japanned  boxes  with  a  variety  of  names  upon 
them.  Several  similar  boxes  lay  open  on  the  floor,  and,  being  choice- 
full  of  papers  and  parchments,  indicated  the  extent  of  the  connection 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  The  exceptions,  besides  the 
hyacinths,  were  a  picture,  which  stood  on  a  chair  in  a  comer,  covered 
with  a  green  curtain,  and  a  bundle  of  young  rose-trees,  probably  some 
new  variety,  with  their  tops  just  peering  through  the  matUng  in  which 
they  were  tenderly  enclosed. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  one  of  these  sunny  and  showery 
mormngs  of  the  spring  in  question  when  Mr.  Haijoram  entered  his 
office.  The  day  was  of  some  importance  on  account  of  several  inci- 
dents, which,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  were  significant  in  relation 
to  future  events.  Tou  recognized  the  rural  solicitor  at  a  glance.  He 
was  a  strong-built,  middle-sized,  fresh-colored  gentleman  of  some  sixty 
years'  standing  in  the  world ;  his  features  a  little  rough,  but  he  had  a 
good  honest  eye  with  a  twinkle  of  dry  humor  in  it ;  his  dress  dis- 
played more  of  rustic  taste  than  town  refinement ;  a  roomy  brown 
body-coat,  buff  waistcoat,  drab  trousers  and  gaiters,  a  blue  neck-cloth, 
a  white  hat,  a  stout  ^ngham  lunbrella  in  his  hand,  and  no  gloves,  un- 
less he  wore  them  in  his  pockets. 

'  EBs  first  step  wag  not  toward  the  tin  boxes  or  his  desk,  but  to  the 
stand  with  the  hyacinths ;  and  wliile  he  was  enjoying  thdr  tints  and 
odors,  his  confidential  clerk — the  same  grave  and  worthy  Mr.  Potter 
who,  having  wept  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  house,  now  participated 
and  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity — came  in  with  his  hands  full  of  letters, 
having  depomted  which  on  tbe  table,  he  left  the  room  as  quietly  as  he 
entered  it. 

The  solicitor  was  soon  occupied  with  them,  read,  and  noted  a  few, 
probably  some  that  required  immediate  answers,  for  {le  rang  his  bell 
and  handed  them  to  the  boy  in  attendance  to  be  returned  to  the  confi- 
dential Mr.  Marjoram  then  took  up  another,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
reading  it  when  Mr.  Potter  came  in  again. 

"  Wdl,  Mr.  Potter,  what  now?  " 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  sir;  about  the  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  that's  to  be  sold." 

"  House !  what  house  f — are  you  dreaming  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Rowley's,  sir,  or  Mr.  Rowley's,  the  new  client." 

"  This  is  more  of  it,  Mr.  Potter :  what  have  we  to  do  with  selling 
houses  ?  We  are  not  house-agents.  Only  yesterday  this  lady  sent  us 
her  picture,  and  now  she  wants  us  to  sell  a  house.  Why  she  might  as 
well  expect  us  to  hire  a  coachman  for  her,  or  take  sittings  In  a  church. 
However,  the  fact  is,  my  partner  undertook  the  Rowley  business  at  the 
request  of  his  friend.  Lord  St  Michad's,  so  there's  no  use  in  grum- 
bling; show  the  gentleman  in." 

Mr.  Potter  went  away,  and  returned  in  a  moment,  introducing  a 
certain  Mr.  Smith.  He  had  already  been  haggling  about  the  terms 
with  Mr.  Potter,  but  now  sud  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  them,  provided 
the  fhmituie  was  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

"Impossible,"  said  Marjoram,  shaking  his  head  and  looking  at  a 
paper  which  Mr.  Potter  had  laid  before  him.  "  The  terms  are  fixed 
and  cannot  be  departed  from." 

Mr.  Smith  gtm  argued  and  insisted,  and  at  last  he  said,  "If 
we  were  treating  with  the  owner  in  person,  we  should  get  better 
terms." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  8<ud  Marjoram,  impatiently. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  other.    "  I  know  it  by  experience." 

"Then  you  would  like  to  deal  with  the  principal?"  sidd  Mar- 
joram. 

"  Of  course,  we  should,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  only  acting  as 
sgent  for  the  purchaser. 

A  bright  idea  had  struck  Mr.  Marjoram. 

"Just  step  across  tiie  room  to  that  chair  in  the  comer,"  he  said, 
"  and  draw  aside  the  curtain." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  surprised,  but  did  what  be  was  bid. 

"  A  very  fine  woman,"  he  said,  looking  intently  at  the  picture. 


"  Never  mind  her  beauty,  but  look  at  her  well,"  said  Marjoram, 
"  for  that's  the  party  you  have  to  deal  with.  Do  yon  think  she  will 
let  you  have  the  furniture  into  the  bargain  f  " 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  the  face  again,  lairghed,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  consented  to  every  thing. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Mr.  Potter  brought  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  about  the  house  for  his  chief  to  look  over,  Mr.  Marjoram 
told  him,  with  a  chuckle,  how  he  had  managed  the  matter ;  and  the 
confidential  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had  made  the  hit  himself.  Mr. 
Marjoram  then  said : 

"  The  bulk  of  the  Rowley  business  must  lie  over  until  Mr.  Alex- 
ander comes  to  town,  and  has  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  The  ladies  are 
multiplying  on  our  hands  too  fast,  Mr.  Potter." 

"  We  always  had  a  great  many  of  the  fair  sex  on  our  books,  sir," 
said  the  old  derk ;  "  it  began  in  Mr.  Moffat's  time." 

"  Ah,  but  Moffat  brought  no  ladies  to  the  office  with  such  eyes  as 
those.  Potter.  Well,  Mr.  Alexander  shall  have  Mrs.  Rowley  all  to 
himself.  Keep  all  the- papers  and  letters  for  him,  or  send  them  down 
to  him  if  he  does  not  soon  come  to  town.  Is  there  any  one  waiting  to 
see  me  ? " 

"  Only  old  Miss  Fazakerly,  sir.  I  think  yon  liad  better  go  out  by 
the  lady's  door." 

The  "  lady's  door  "  was  not  a  door  to  admit  ladies,  but  a  private 
passage  into  the  parlc,  often  used  by  both  partners  to  elude  importu- 
nate visit<»rs,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  the  fair  sex,  and  it  owed 
its  name  to  Marjoram,  it  had  served  him  so  frequently  as  the  means 
of  escape  from  clients  of  whom  Miss  Fazakerly  was  probably  a  fair 
specimen. 

Marjoram  smiled,  took  his  stick,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the 
park.  He  had  scarcely  walked  a  dozen  yards  before  a  gentleman 
riding  toward  the  Horse  Guards  recognized  him,  and  drew  up  his 
horse  to  speak  to  him.  It  was  Iiord  St  Michael's  going  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  * 

"  Have  you  seen  our  friend  Cosie  ? "  he  sud  to  the  solicitor. 
"  Well,  he  will  call  on  yon  some  day  soon  and  tell  you  all  about  the 
Rowley  affiurs." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him,"  said  Marjoram.  The  words  almost 
stuck  in  his  throat ;  for  he  was  now  forced  to  attend  to  the  business 
which  he  had  predetermined  to  leave  to  Alexander. 

"  Has  a  picture  been  sent  to  you — Mrs.  Rowley's  portrait  f  "  re- 
sumed his  lordship. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  have  got  the  picture." 

"  Tou  ought  not  to  have  been  troubled  with  it ;  but  PU  send  for  it 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  take  it  off  your  hands.  I  am  to  have  • 
copy  of  it,  and  then  it  is  to  go  down  to  the  country." 

"AUris^t,mylord." 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Marjoram." 

And  Lord  St  Michael's  rode  away. 


CHAPTKR  XIV.— IN  WHICH  OLD  MR.  COSIE  UNI^LDS  THE  STATE 
OF  THE  FENINSIILA. 

Wbkn  Mr.  Marjoram  came  to  his  chambers  the  next  day  later  than 
usual,  he  found  Mr.  Potter  fretting  and  Aiming  about  the  picture, 
which  several  people  had  been  calling  to  see,  having  probably  heard 
it  talked  of  by  Lord  St  Michael's.  To  tiie  slaves  of  the  quill,  who 
relished  (as  it  was  natural  they  should)  every  thing  that  gave  them 
a  moment's  respite  from  their  monotonous  drudgery,  this  was  all 
very  pleasant ;  but  to  Mr.  Potter,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the 
quill  going  inexorably,  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  bore. 

"  It  won't  trouble  us  much  longer,"  said  Marjoram ;  "  Lord  St 
Michael's  is  gofaig  to  relieve  us  of  it" 

"  We  might  just  as  well  keep  a  public  exhibition-room,"  said  the 
confidential. 

"  Well,  the  exhibition  is  closed  for  the  day,"  said  Marjoram. 
"  Nobody  shall  see  it  while  I'm  here." 

"  Mr.  Cosie  is  in  your  room  waiting  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  Cosie  was  a  fine  old  fellow,  verging  on  seventy,  but  hale  and 
hearty.  The  perspiration  which  streamed  from  his  gray  hairs 
prov^  that  he  had  walked  a  long  way,  and  his  lusty  calves  showed 
that  he  was  well  able  to  do  so.  He  was  an  ancient  citizen  "of 
fitmous  London  town,"  who,  having  made  a  large  fortune  in  the 
earthenware  line  in  Fleet  Street,  had  some  years  since  retired  with. 
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it  to  the  country,  where,  applying  his  industry  and  skill  to  farming, 
like  the  notable  Hr.  Mechi  of  later  days,  he  now  turned  the  earth  to 
profit  again  in  another  way. 

Hr.  Cosie  was  an  old  Mend,  and  had  for  some  years  been  a  neigh- 
bor of  Marjoram's  at  Twickenham. 

"  How  are  all  your  good  people,  and  how  are  your  Ayrshiree  and 
Leicesters?"  said  Marjoram,  cordially  shaking  his  hand. 

"  All  blooming  and  thriring,"  said  the  old  farmer,  taking  a  seat 
opposite  to  the  solicitor's  desk. 

"Lord  St  Michael's  told  me  you  would  call  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  Rowleys.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  so  much  about 
them  r  " 

"  Why,  don't  I  hold  a  farm  under  Thomas  Rowley;  the  place 
where  I  have  lived  ever  since  I  left  your  neighborhood  1 " 

"  Cornish  people,  then  f  " 

"  As  far  as  having  a  large  property  there." 

"  Then  they  are  great  proprietors,  are  they  f  " 

"  Why,  the  whole  peninsula  belongs  to  them." 

"  What !  the  pemnsula  of  Cornwall  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  that ;  but  what  we  call  our  peninsula — a  large  tract  of 
country  of  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  acres,  something  of  the 
shape  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  my  holding 

"  Is  in  the  juiciest  cut  of  it,  I  hope." 

"  Some  of  it  is  good  land  enough,  but  the  whole  estate  is  rather 
improvable  than  in  a  high  state  of  improvement  at  present  There  is 
other  property,  I  believe,  elsewhere ;  some  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  a 
worse  place — though  I  say  it  in  your  presence— and  that's  the  Court 
of  Chancery." 

Uaijoram  laughed,  and  Mr.  Cosie  added :  "  It's  only  just  to  say 
that  you  two  gentlemen  have  taken  a  hundred  acres  out  of  Chancery 
for  every  one  you  have  put  into  it" 

"  Now  tell  me  the  particulars  of  the  Cornish  estate." 

"  k  fact,  there  arc  two  estates :  a  small  one  called  Oakham,  which 
Mrs.  Rowley  inherited  from  her  father ;  and  a  large  one  adjoining  it, 
which  her  husband  purchased  after  his  marriage.  Originally  the  two 
estates  were  one,  and  the  Manor-house,  which  has  been  long  uninhab- 
ited, is  on  Mrs.  Rowley's  part  of  the  property." 

"  And  there  is  no  house  on  the  other  part  ?  " 

"  Tes,  there  is,  and  a  good  one,  called  Foxden,  where  Johnny  Up- 
john lives  at  present" 

"  And  who  may  Johnny  Upjohn  be  ?  " 

"  Johnny  Upjohn  is  Mr.  Rowley's  brother.  He  married  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Upjohn,  who  brought  him  a  fortune,  and  he  took  her  name 
along  with  it 

"  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  his  brother's  property  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  present  manager  or  mismanager  of  it" 

"  And  he  does  it  efficiently,  I  take  for  granted  ?  " 

"  That's  his  very  gift,"  said  Mr.  Cosie ;  "  but  he  does  it,  as  he  does 
every  thing,  to  do  him  justice,  and  as  half  the  mischief  in  the  world 
is  done,  with  the  best  and  honestest  intentions.  However,  as  things 
mend  when  they  come  to  the  worst,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that 
Ur.  Rowley's  eyes  have  been  opened  at  last,  and,  attached  as  be 
is  to  his  brother,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  relieve  him  of  the 
agency." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Rowley  ?  " 

"  In  Paris  at  present ;  but  he  has  long  been  an  invalid  and  an  ab- 
sentee. Bad  as  things  are,  only  for  his  wife,  they  would  be  worse  stiU. 
She  came  over  two  years  ago,  and  I  heartily  wish  she  would  come  over 
again." 

"  The  removal  of  his  brother  must  cause  ill-blood  in  the  family." 

"  It  won't  make  things  better,  certainly.  There  is  ill-blood  enough 
at  present  between  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  Mrs.  Rowley  on  other  accounts  ; 
but  Johnny  Upjohn,  as  we  all  call  him  in  the  country,  is  the  beat-na- 
tured  man  in  the  world,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  his  projects 
and  his  theories  to  quarrel  with  anybody  about  any  thing,  much  less 
with  his  brother." 

"One  thing  is  pretty  phtin,  Cosie  —  Mrs.  Rowley  wears  the 
breeches." 

"  Well,  she  does  in  a  way,  but  not  very  comfortably.  She  has  a 
hard  card  to  play  with  her  husband ;  he  leaves  things  to  her,  and  he 
doesn't  He  is  a  weak-headed  man,  and  as  changeable  as  any  woman 
ever  was.  He  sometimes  gives  his  wife  a  caHeMatuhe  to  do  what  she 
likes,  then  he  gets  actually  jealous  of  the  energy  and  ability  she  dis- 
plays, and  they  say  he  has  fits  of  jealousy  now  and  then  of  a  worse  kind. 


She  can  hardly  be  much  above  thirty,  but  she  looks  more,  which  I  at 
tribute  to  anxiety  and  worry." 

"  We  have  got  her  picture  here,"  said  Maijoram,  showing  it  to  him. 
"Is  it  like  her?" 

"  Tes,  without  the  look  of  care  she  had  when  I  saw  her  last  I 
know  all  about  it  It  is  intended  for  a  little  music-hall,  or  lectote- 
room,  which  she  is  building  at  Oakham,  to  do  something  to  amuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  people." 

"Are  there  children?" 

"  Mrs.  Rowley  has  none,  but  ho  has  two  dau^ters  by  a  former 
marriage.  They  will  both  have  good  fortunes.  He  has  made  a  will, 
I  understand,  by  which  he  bequeaths  the  Cornish  estate  to  his  irife, 
because  it  was  originally  united  to  her  own ;  and  this  is  another  bone 
of  contention,  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  pretends,  of  course,  that  his  land  onght 
to  go  to  his  brother." 

"  Now  I  suppose  I  know  the  whole  story  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  half  of  it ;  but  I  won't  Mghten  you  by  giving  yon  the 
rest  until  Mr.  Alexander  comes  up.'" 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Cosie,  when  he  comes  to  town — ^whichwill  be  ioa 
day  or  two — we  will  dine  together;  but  let  me  tell  you  frankly  in  reply 
to  your  alarming  observation,  that  Alexander  Is  less  and  less  disposed 
every  day  to  exceed  the  limits  of  strict  professional  duty  with  respect 
to  a  client's  aSairs.  He  feels  that  we  have  gone  too  far  already  in  that 
way,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  accepted  this  bnsiness  at  all  only  to 
gratify  Lord  St.  Michael's." 

"  Well,  ril  say  no  more  now.  We'll  dine  together,  and  Til  pat  the 
map  of  the  peninsuh  in  my  pocket" 

The  discussion  was  not  suspended  very  long.  It  was  resumed  tlie 
day  but  one  after  in  the  most  agreeable  way  possible  to  all  partiei, 
in  a  comfortable  little  parlor  in  the  house  of  old  Mrs.  Alexander,  is 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place.  A  snug  little  house  it  was  as  any  in  the 
West  End,  the  perfection  of  neatness  inside  and  outside ;  no  brass  so 
burnished  as  the  old-fasbipned  knocker,  no  glass  so  spotless  as  the 
plate-glass  in  the  windows,  which  were  more  in  the  new  mode.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  in  question,  had  you  been  there  to  see,  yoi 
might  have  observed,  both  knocking  and  ringing  at  the  old  Udy's  door, 
a  tall  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  whom  a  dozen  years,  even  such  yean 
of  toil  and  anxiety,  had  not  altered  so  much  that  he  would  not  hare 
been  instantly  recognized  as  Frederick  Alexander  by  any  one  who  had 
known  him  at  three-and-twenty.  The  gloss  of  youth  was  no  more,  of 
course,  on  his  cheek ;  the  light  of  the  eye  was  perhaps  graver;  bat  in 
other  respects  he  was  only  changed  to  be  improved.  His  shoulders 
broader,  his  forehead  expanded,  his  frame  more  solidly  knit  As 
usual,  he  was  carefully  but  quietly  dressed ;  nothing  of  the  dandy  or 
petU-maOre  about  him  at  alL 

He  never  returned  to  town  but  the  first  thing  he  did,  before  be 
went  to  his  office,  or  his  chambers  at  the  Albany,  was  to  go  and  see 
that  nice,  little  old  woman  in  Lower  Oroavenor  Place,  if  it  was  only 
for  a  moment  It  was  often  only  a  word  and  a  kiss ;  so  it  was  on  lias 
occasion,  the  word  being  that  he  would  come  and  dine  with  her  at 
seven,  and  bring  his  partner  if  he  could.  So  Alexander  brought  Mar- 
joram, and  Marjoram  brou^t  Cosie,  which,  with  the  old  lady  herself, 
made  just  the  number  for  a  small  squai«  table,  large  enough  for  a 
good  dinner. 

"  If  we  can't  square  the  circle,  we  can  circle  the  square,"  was 
a  standing  joke  of  Marjoram's  on  such  occasions ;  and  this,  and 
twenty  other  jokes,  old  and  new,  went  round,  and  made  the  day 
pleasant 

There  was  no  nicer  old  lady  of  seventy  than  Mrs.  Alexander,  with 
not  many  wrinkles,  considering  her  age ;  but  her  hair,  which  she  wore 
in  two  broad  braids  on  each  side  of  her  face,  under  a  snowy  cap, 
trimmed  with  black  and  white  ribbons,  was  as  white  and  shining  as 
the  silver  on  her  sideboard.  She  was  small — ^indeed,  so  small  that  joa 
oould  hardly  believe  she  was  the  mother  of  such  a  son  as  Frederick ; 
but  she  seemed  portlier  than  she  was ;  she  was  still  so  erect,  and  her 
gray  silk  dress,  or  the  petticoats  under  it,  made  her  look  so  round  and 
comfortable. 

It  was  a  rule  at  Mrs.  Alexander's  dinners,  as  indeed  it  had  been 
in  her  husband's  time,  not  to  talk  of  business ;  so,  although  it  wu 
business  in  truth  that  had  brought  the  three  gentlemen  together,  not 
the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to  it,  until  Mrs.  Alexander  left  them 
to  themselves.  She  never  showed  herself  such  a  nice  old  lady  as  she 
did  when  her  friends  dined  with  her ;  not  only  did  she  give  them  the 
best  wine  that  her  son  could  stock  her  little  cellar  with,  but  she  sin- 
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cerely  wished  them  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  even  vexed,  and  scolded  them 
when  they  joined  her  too  soon  in  the  drawing-room.  If  all  old  ladies 
acted  30  well,  they  would  be  more  popular  than  they  are. 

Mr.  Cosie  alone  was  not  sorry  when  his  hostess  withdrew,  be  was 
80  anxious  to  enlist  Alexander's  sympathies  with  the  disorders  of  the 
Bowley  estate.  Before  the  last  flounce  of  the  little  woman's  rustling 
dress  was  quite  free  of  the  door  he  pulled  out  his  map,  and  began  to 
mike  a  clear  space  among  the  glasses  to  spread  it  out. 

"Another  glass  before  we  bi^n,"  sdd  Alexander,  wishing  the 
map  at  the  deuce,  and  business  of  all  kinds  along  with  it,  prepared  as 
he  was  for  the  present  trial.  Marjoram  filled  a  bumper  for  Cosie, 
then  for  himself,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  his  partner,  who  filled  also, 
drank,  and  with  folded  arms  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

Cosie,  after  recapitulating  what  he  had  already  told  Marjoram, 
began  with  the  topography.  There  was  the  little  town  of  Oakham, 
and  there  the  long-deserted  manor-house  of  the  same  name ;  there 
was  Foxden  in  a  dell,  which  deepened  and  deepened  until  it  reached 
the  ocean  ;  there  was  his  own  farm-house,  "  the  Meadows,"  separated 
from  Foxden  by  a  brawling  stream,  nothing  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
but  a  dangerous  torrent  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.  Two  wooden 
bridges  crossed  it,  one  leading  from  the  village  direct  to  the  manor- 
bouse,  the  other  to  "  the  Meadows." 

"  Xow  observe  that  bridge,"  said  Mr.  Cosie ;  "  it  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  than  any  words  can  how  the  estate  is  managed  at  present. 
It  is  the  only  connection  for  miles  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
stream ;  it  has  been  in  a  ruinous  condition  for  years,  and  it  remains 
unrepaired  in  spite  of  endless  remonstrances  from  myself  and  other 
tenants.  Twenty  pounds  would  make  it  pretty  good,  a  hundred 
would  make  it  a  new  one ;  but  Upjohn  has  a  grand  scheme  on  paper 
of  a  suspension-bridge,  and  we  must  have  that  or  nothing." 

"  That  seems  a  simple  matter,"  said  Alexander ;  "  it  only  requires 
peremptory  directions  to  the  agent" 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Cosie;  "I  give  it  only  as  an  illustration. 
The  bridge  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  state  we  are  in  altogether.  Tou 
now  have  the  theatre  of  war  before  yon.  Tou  see  one  of  the  most 
improvable  tracts  of  country  in  the  whole  kingdom  reduced  by  every 
description  of  mismanagement  to  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  the 
people  neglected,  industry  discouraged,  the  most  squalid  village  in  the 
county,  the  roads  execrable — nothing  thriving  but  idleness,  poverty, 
and  religions  fanaticism." 

"And  we  are  to  undertake  to  reform  all  this?"  said  Alexander, 
without  changing  his  position. 

"  That's  not  half  of  it,"  resumed  the  old  farmer,  wanning  as  he 
went  on ;  "  there  is  plenty  more  work  for  yon.  Our  neighborhood,  for 
instance,  is  the  only  part  of  the  county  where  there  is  neither  yeo- 
manry, nor  volunteers,  nor  force  of  any  kind  to  defend  the  coast ;  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  has  made  repeated  efibrts  to  establish 
something  of  the  kind,  but  Johnny  will  do  nothing  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary. Then  his  wife,  yon  must  know,  is  in  the  bands  of  the  curate,  an 
Evangelical  Scotchman,  and  a  bitter  Sabbatarian ;  and,  as  she  makes 
her  hnsband  do  what  she  pleases — and  he  is  a  magistrate,  of  course — 
the  people  are  often  sent  to  prison  for  saving  their  little  crops  of  hay 
on  a  Sunday.    Now  you  see  what  a  mess  we  are  in  altogether." 

"  That  I  can  see  plain  enough,"  said  Marjoram,  fidgeting  on  his 
chair,  and  laughing,  with  an  occasional  sly  glance  at  Alexander ;  "  but 

I  don't  Be«  so  well  how  we  are  to  get  you  out  of  it What  do  you  say, 

Alexander,  to  all  thU  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Cosie,"  siud  Alexander,  "  you  describe  as 
pretty  an  accumulation  of  abuses  as  ever  tempted  a  social  reformer ; 
but,  if  your  object  is  to  induce  us — or  me,  if  yon  prefer  it — ^to  take 
the  field  against  this  army  of  giants,  you  have  proved  rather  too  much. 
Surely,  you  do  not  seriously  expect  us  to  undertake  all  this  for  the 
sake  of  Mrs.  Rowley's  bright  eyes,  or  even  to  oblige  Lord  St.  Mi- 
chael's. No,  no ;  my  friend  Mr.  Marjoram  thinks  I  have  already  gone 
much  too  far  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  our  profession  in  cases  of  this 
nature ;  but,  when  you  ask  me  to  do  battle  with  all  manner  of  griev- 
ances in  church  and  state,  not  only  to  repair  bridges,  cottages,  and 
villages,  but  to  fight  with  a  host  of  blockheads  and  bigots,  to  wrangle 
with  Evangelical  curates,  and  even  to  call  the  peninsola  to  armrf — no, 
no;  we  must  decline  all  that;  we  must  leave  all  that  to  Mrs.  Rowley 
and  yourself" 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Maijoram,  who  bad  all  the  while 
been  narrowly  watching  his  partner's  countenance. 

"  No,  Mr.  Cosie,"  Alexander  continued ;  "  we  must  divide  this  busi- 


ness between  us ;  we  shall  take  the  law  department,  but  the  rest  of 
the  business  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  your  own.  Of  course,  if 
we  can  be  of  service  to  you  at  any  time  in  the  way  of  advice  or  sug- 
gestion, we  shall  always  be  at  your  command.  But  why,  in  the  lume 
of  common-sense,  does  not  Mrs.  Rowley  come  home  for  a  few  months, 
if  her  husband  cannot,  and  look  after  things  herself?  " 

"  That's  the  only  thing  to  do,"  said  Maijoram. 

"  The  dismissal  of  her  husband's  brother  may  make  her  coming 
over  just  now  unpleasant,"  said  Mr.  Cosie ;  "  and,  besides,  you  must 
know  very  well,  gentlemen,  that  what's  to  be  done  is  not  a  woman's 
business,  let  her  be  ever  so  clever." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Alexander ;  "but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  it  is 
not  a  solicitor's." 

Mr.  Cosie  looked  disappointed,  but  said  no  more.  Marjoram  filled 
his  glass  to  cheer  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  Alexander  said : 

"  Let  us  go  up  to  our  tea  and  whist" 

Maijoram  went  straight  to  the  card-table,  which  was  open  and 
ready  for  action ;  he  knew  Mrs.  Alexander  liked  her  rubber,  and  it  was 
growing  late. 

They  played  two  rubbers,  and  the  evening  was  over. 

Mr.  Cosie  took  a  cab  at  the  door. 

"  What  a  simple  good  man  he  is ! "  said  Marjoram,  as  he  and  Alex- 
ander walked  toward  Spring  Gardens,  where  Marjoram  had  always  a 
bedroom  for  occasional  use  when  he  dined  in  town. 

"  And  what  an  enthusiast  in  his  way ! "  added  Alexander ;  "  but  I 
hope  I  satisfied  you  for  once." 

"That  you  did." 

"The  tru(h  is,"  said  Alexander,  "I  am  growing  tired  of  rich  peo- 
ple. I  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  them ;  I  see  too  much  of  them. 
They  are  not  the  worst  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  the  best 
When  they  get  into  difficulties,  it  is  seldom  by  making  good  use  of 
their  riches ;  and,  when  you  get  them  out  of  thdr  difSculties,  how 
often  is  it  only  to  enable  them  to  run  a  new  rig  of  extravagance !  Of 
all  our  wealthy  clients,  I  can  hardly  mention  three  whom  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve ;  nine-tenths  of  the  litigation  that  brings  them  to  us  arises 
out  of  miserable  family  quarrels.  Look  at  this  very  case.  Here  is  a 
clever  wife  setting  a  weak  husband  against  his  own  brother,  and  send- 
ing him  to  the  right  about" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Marjoram,  drowsily ;  "  but  she  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  a  woman,  let  me  tell  yon ;  and  perhaps  it's  as  well  you  came 
to  town  too  late  to  see  her  picture." 

"  Fine  woman  or  not,  it's  equal  to  me,"  said  Alexander ;  but,  when 
he  asked  about  the  picture,  he  got  no  answer,  for  bis  partner  was 
dropping  asleep  on  his  arm. 

Fortunately,  they  were  within  a  few  steps  of  Spring  Gardens,  as 
Maijoram  was  actually  banning  to  snore. 

[to   bb   oontikczd.] 


BRILLIANTS 

FBOM  THE  OEBMAN  Or  JEAN  PAUL. 

Who  discerns  what  is  infimtely  small?  Only  one:  the  Infinitely 
Great 

If  one  does  not  hold  still,  when  stung  by  a  bee  or  by  iate,  the  sting 
remains  behind  in  the  wound. 

Men,  like  their  books  at  their  beginning  and  end,  have  blank 
leaves — infancy  and  gray-haired  old  age. 

The  odor  of  flowers  is  never  so  sweet  and  strong  as  before  a  storm. 
Beautiful  soul  I  when  the  storm  draws  nigh  thee,  be  a  flower. 

Old  people  are  long  shadows,  it  is  true,  and  their  evening  sun  lies 
coldly  on  the  earth,  but  they  all  point  to  the  morning. 

Scatter  flowers  on  the  young  maiden's  coffin,  ye  blooming  friends  1 
Ye  used  to  bring  flowers  on  her  birthday  feasts.  She  is  now  celebrat- 
ing the  greatest  of  them,  for  the  bier  is  the  cradle  of  heaven. 

Many  flowers  open  to  the  sun,  but  only  one  follows  him  in  his 
course.  Heart,  be  thou  the  sun-fiower ;  be  not  only  open  to  thy  God, 
but  obey  Him  too. 

Man  endures  opposition  and  reproof  more  readily  than  we  suppose, 
only  he  will  not  endure  them  when  violent,  even  though  they  arc  de- 
served. Our  hearts  are  flowers,  they  continue  open  to  the  genUy-fall- 
ing  dew,  but  close  against  the  storm. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY   THE    KING'S  COMMAND, 


BT  nCXOB  BVOO. 


n. 


THK  WANDIBBB  BOSS  NOT  ALWAYS  I.OBE   HIS   VAT. 

All  this  came  of  a  soldier,  who  had  found  a  bottle  by  the 
-flea-shore. 

Every  event  is  one  of  a  series. 

One  day,  one  of  the  four  gunners  who  composed  the  garrison 
of  Oalsbot  Castle  had  picked  up  in  the  sand  at  low  water  a 
round,  wicker-corered  bottle,  thrown  there  by  the  flood-tide. 
Thio  bottle  was  quite  mouldy,  and  corked  with  a  tarred  cork. 
The  soldier  had  carried  this  waif  to  the  colonel  in  command  of 
the  castle,  and  the  colonel  had  dispatched  it  to  the  Admiral  of 
England.  Now,  the  admiral  meant  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  a  case  of  wai^  meant  Barkilphedro.  So  Barkilphe- 
dro  had  opened  and  uncorked  the  bottle,  and  carried  it  to  the 
queen.  The  queen  had  immediately  taken  counsel.  Two  im- 
portant counsellors  had  been  summoned  and  consulted;  the 
lord-chancellor,  who  is  by  law  "  guardian  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's conscience,"  and  the  lord-marshal,  who  it  "judge  of 
arms  and  of  the  descent  of  the  nobility."  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  Catholic  peer,  who  was  hereditary  Grand- 
Marshal  of  England,  had  declared  by  his  deputy  Earl-Marshal, 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Bindon,  that  he  would  be  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  lord-chancellor.  The  lord-ohancellor  was  William 
Oowper.  This  chancellor  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
namesake  and  contemporary  William  Cowper,  the  anatomist, 
commentator  on  Bidloo,  who  published  in  England  his  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Muscles,"  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Stephen 
AbeiUe  was  publishing  in  France  his  "  History  of  the  Bones :" 
a  surgeon  and  a  lord  are  two  different  things.  Lord  William 
Cowper  was  celebrated  for  baring  uttered  this  sentence,  in  the 
matter  of  Talbot  Tel  verton,  Viscount  Longueville:  "As  regards 
the  constitution  of  England,  the  restoration  of  a  peer  is  more 
important  than  the  restoration  of  a  king."  The  bottle  found 
at  Calshot  had  aroused  his  attention  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
author  of  a  maxim  loves  opportunities  of  applying  it.  It  was  a 
case  of  restoration  of  a  peer.  Owynplaine,  having  his  sign 
hung  out,  was  easy  to  find.  Hardquanonne  also.  He  was  not 
dead.  A  prison  rots  a  man,  but  preserves  him,  if  keeping  is  pre- 
serving. People  put  into  bastiles  were  seldom  moved.  A  cell 
was  scarcely  changed  oftener  than  a  cofl^  is.  Hardquanonne 
was  still  in  the  dungeon  of  Chatham.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
take  hold  of  him.  He  was  transferred  from  Chatham  to  Lon- 
don. At  the  same  time  researches  were  made  in  Switzerland. 
The  correctness  of  the  facts  was  ascertained.  In  the  local  regis- 
ters of  Yevay  and  Lausanne  were  found  recorded  the  marriage 
of  Lord  Linnssus  in  exile,  the  birth  of  his  child,  the  deaths  of 
the  &ther  and  mother ;  there  was  sufficient  material  for  dupli- 
cate dispatches,  duly  attested.  AH  this  was  done  with  the 
strictest  secrecy,  with  what  was  then  called  royal  promptitude, 
and  with  that  "  silence  of  a  mole"  recommended  and  practised 
by  Bacon,  and  afterward  established  by  Blackstone  as  a  law  for 
chancery  and  state  business,  and  for  affairs  that  are  styled  sena- 
torial. 

Thejvttu  regis  and  the  signature  Jeffrey i  were  verified.  To 
any  one  who  has  studied  pathologically  the  cases  of  caprice 
called  "good  pleasure,"  this  juttu  regit  is  quite  simple.  Why 
did  James  11.,  who  apparentiy  should  have  concealed  such 
actions,  leave  written  traces  of  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  com- 
promising   their   success?     Effrontery.     Lofty   indifference. 

•  Ealmd,  Mseortlac  Ut  kiA  ot  CcBfrmt,  U  the  jmt  IMt,  bjr  D.  ArruKW  A  Co.,  In  Ikt  Ctok'i 
Oan  «( lh>  DMrtet  Cent  aT  Iht  CalM  SMM  «Drtk<  SNlkm  DMiM  gf  ir<w  Toik. 


What  1  yon  think  it  is  only  women  who  are  shameless !  A 
"  reason  of  state  "  is  shameless  too.  Et  te  eupit  ante  tiidri. 
Commit  a  crime  and  make  a  scutcheon  of  it ;  that  is  the  wholo 
story.  The  king  tattooes  himself^  like  the  convict  It  is  their 
interest  to  evade  the  police  and  the  historian ;  they  wonld  be 
very  sorry  to  do  so ;  they  insist  on  being  known  and  recognized. 
See  my  arm,  note  this  device,  a  temple  of  love  and  a  heart  is 
flames,  pierced  by  an  arrow.  I  am  Laoenaire.  Jutru  regit.  I 
am  James  II.  One  does  a  bad  deed  and  puts  one's  mark  on  it. 
To  add  imprudence  to  crime,  to  inform  against  himself^  to  make 
his  misdeed  permanent,  is  the  insolent  bravado  of  the  male&c- 
tor.  Christina  seizes  Monaldesohi,  has  him  shrived  and  mnr- 
dered,  and  says,  /  am,  Queen  of  Sweden  wider  the  roof  of  Ou 
King  of  France.  There  is  the  tyrant  who  hides  himself  like 
Tiberius,  and  the  tyrant  who  displays  himself  like  Philip  E 
One  has  more  of  the  scorpion,  the  other  more  of  the  leopard. 
James  II.  was  of  the  latter  variety.  He  had,  as  is  well  known, 
an  open  and  gay  countenance,  differing  in  that  point  from 
Philip  II.  Philip  was  sad,  James  was  jovial.  One  may  be 
jovial,  and  ferocious  all  the  same.  James  IL  was  the  sill^ 
tiger.  Like  Philip  II.,  his  crimes  made  him  calm.  He  wm 
monster  by  the  grace  of  God.  So  he  had  nothing  to  dissemble 
or  extenuate,  and  his  murders  were  by  right  divine.  He  sko 
would  gladly  have  left  behind  him  his  srchives  of  Simtncaa, 
with  all  his  crimes  numbered,  dated,  classed,  ticketed,  sod 
arranged,  like  the  poisons  in  a  druggist's  workshop. 
To  put  a  signature  to  one's  crimes  is  royaL 
Every  deed  done  is  a  draft  drawn  on  the  great  unknown 
capitalist ;  this  one  had  just  fallen  due  with  the  sinister  indone- 
ment  juttu  regit.  Queen  Anne,  who  was  no  woman  in  one 
respect,  since  she  excelled  in  keeping  a  secret,  had  demanded 
from  the  lord-ohanoellor  a  confidential  report  on  this  grave  af- 
fair, of  the  kind  called  "  reports  for  the  royal  ear."  Beports  of 
this  sort  have  always  been  costomary  in  monarchies.  At 
Vienna  there  was  the  eountellor  of  the  ear,  an  aulio  personage. 
It  was  an  ancient  Carlovingian,  the  aurieulariut  of  the  old 
palatine  charters.    He  who  whispers  to  the  emperor. 

William,  Baron  Oowper,  Chancellor  of  England,  in  whom 
the  queen  believed,  because  he  was  near-sighted  like  herself  and 
more  so,  had  drawn  up  a  memoir,  commencing  thus:  "Two 
birds  were  at  the  orders  of  Solomon,  a  hoopoo,  hvdbttd,  who 
spoke  all  tongues,  and  an  eagle,  limourgouha,  who  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  his  wings  a  caravan  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Similarly,  under  another  form.  Providence,"  etc.,  etc 
The  lord-chancellor  established  the  fact  of  an  heir  to  a  peerage 
carried  off  and  mutilated,  and  found  afterward.  He  did  not  at 
all  blame  James  11.,  who  after  aU  was  the  queen's  father.  He 
even  adduced  reasons  on  his  behalf.  First,  there  are  the  old 
monarchic  maxims,  E  tenioratv,  eripimat.  In  roturagio  eadat. 
Secondly,  the  royal  right  of  mutilation  exists.  Chamberlayne 
has  established  this.*  Corpora  et  bona  noitrorum  lubjeetorm 
nottra  tunt,  said  James  I.,  of  glorious  and  learned  memory. 
Dukes  of  royal  blood  have  had  their  eyes  put  out  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom.  Sundry  princes,  too  near  the  throne,  liave 
been  conveniently  suffocated  between  two  mattresses,  which 
passed  for  apoplexy.  Now,  suffocation  is  more  than  mutilation. 
The  King  of  Tunis  tore  out  the  eyes  of  his  father,  Muley-Asaem, 
and  his  ambassadors  were  no  less  received  by  the  emperor. 
Then  the  king  can  order  a  limb  to  be  lopped  off,  as  he  can  a 
dignity,  etc.  This  is  legal,  etc.  But  one  legality  does  not  de- 
stroy another.  If  the  drowned  man  comes  to  the  surface  again 
and  is  not  dead,  it  is  God  who  revises  the  king's  action.  If  the 
heir  is  found  again,  let  the  crown  be  restored  to  him ;  thus  waa 
it  done  for  Lord  Alia,  King  of  Northnmbria,  who  also  had  bea 
a  buffoon.  Thus  should  it  be  done  for  Gwynplaine,  who  also  is 
king,  that  is  lord.  The  baseness  of  the  occupation,  suffered  and 
undergone  through  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  does  not 
tarnish  the  scutcheon ;  -witness  King  Abdolonymns  who  was  a 


*  The  life  uid  Umbs  of  subjects  are  at  the  king's  dlspouO.— Cbamberbpe, 
9d  part,  chapter  It.,  p.  W. 
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gardener,  witness  Saint  Joseph  who  was  a  carpenter,  witness 
the  god  Apollo  himself  who  was  a  shepherd.  In  fine,  the 
learned  chancellor  concluded  that  Fermain,  Lord  Clancharlie, 
wrongl;'  called  Gwjnplaine,  should  be  reinstated  in  all  his  pos- 
sessions and  dignities,  "  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  be  con- 
fronted with  the  criminal  Hardqnanonne,  and  recognized  by 
him."  And  on  this  point  the  chancellor,  oonstitntional  guardian 
of  the  royal  conscience,  guaranteed  that  conscience. 

The  lord-chancellor  suggested  in  a  postscript  that,  in  case 
Hardqaanonne  should  refuse  to  answer,  he  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jp«in«/or{«  «t  dure,  in  which  case,  in  order  to  hit 
the  moment  called  that  of  frodmortell  and  required  by  the 
charter  of  King  Athelstan,  the  confrontation  should  take  place 
on  the  fourth  day,  which,  to  be  sure,  involves  this  slight  incon- 
venience, that,  if  the  sufferer  dies  the  second  or  third  day,  the 
confrontation  becomes  difScolt ;  bnt  the  law  must  be  executed. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  law  makes  part  of  the  law. 

Besides,  the  recognition  of  Gwynplaine  by  Hardqnanonne 
was  not  at  aU  doabtfhl  in  the  lord-chancellor's  mind. 

The  restoration  of  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie  was  more- 
over a  very  simple  case,  the  heir  being  legitimate  and  direct. 
For  doubtful  filiations,  or  peerages  in  abeyance,  claimed  by  col- 
laterals, the  House  of  Lords  must  be  consulted.  Thus,  without 
going  &rther  back,  it  was  so  consulted  in  1782  for  the  barony 
of  Sidney,  claimed  by  Elizabeth  Perry ;  in  1798  for  the  barony 
of  Beaumont,  claimed  by  Thomas  Stapleton  ;  in  1808  for  the 
barony  of  Chandos,  diumed  by  the  Reverend  Tynewell  Brydges ; 
in  1813  for  the  earldom  of  Banbury,  olidmed  by  Lieutenant- 
General  EnoUys,  etc. ;  but  here  nothing  of  the  sort.  No  con- 
testation; an  evident  legitimacy;  a  clear  and  certain  right; 
there  was  no  ground  for  informing  the  House ;  and  the  queen, 
assisted  by  the  lord-chancellor,  was  sufScient  to  recognize  and 
admit  the  new  peer. 

BarkUphedro  conducted  it  all. 

Thanks  to  him,  the  business  was  so  well  kept  in  the  dark, 
the  secret  was  so  hermetically  sealed  up,  that  neither  Josiane 
nor  Lord  David  had  a  suspicion  of  the  prodigious  mine  which 
he  was  digging  under  them.  The  lofty  Josiane  had  a  position 
which  rendered  her  easy  to  shut  ofi^.  She  isolated  herself.  As 
to  Lord  David,  he  was  sent  to  sea  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  He 
was  going  to  lose  his  peerage,  without  suspecting  it.  Here  let 
us  note  a  circumstance.  It  happened  that  at  ten  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  the  anchorage  of  the  naval  station  commanded  by 
Lord  David,  a  captain  named  'Halybnrton  broke  through  the 
French  fleet  Earl  Pembroke,  prendent  of  the  ooundl,  placed 
this  Oaptain  Halybnrton's  name  on  a  promotion  list  for  rear- 
admiral.  Anne  erased  Halyburton  and  pnt  Lord  David  Dirry- 
Moir  in  his  place,  so  that  Lord  David,  when  he  should  learn 
that  he  was  no  longer  peer,  might  have  at  least  the  consolation 
of  being  rear-admiraL 

Anne  felt  contented.  A  hideous  husband  for  her  sister,  a 
bandeome  promotion  for  Lord  David.    Malice  and  boxmty. 

Her  Majesty  was  going  to  make  some  sport  for  herself.  Be- 
Hdes,  she  sud  to  herself  that  she  was  correcting  an  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  her  august  father,  restoring  one  of  its 
members  to  the  peerage,  acting  like  a  great  queen,  protecting 
xinooenoe  according  to  the  will  of  God,  that  Providence  in  its 
loly  and  impenetrable  ways,  etc.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  per- 
*onn  a  jnst  act,  which  is  at  the  same  time  disagreeable  to  some 
>ne  whom  we  do  not  Uke. 

For  the  rest,  it  had  sufficed  for  the  queen  to  know  that  her 
Aster's  destined  husband  was  deformed.  In  what  fashion  was 
Twynplaine  deformed?  what  sort  of  ngliness  was  this?  Bar- 
dlphedro  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  queen, 
Ad  Anne  had  not  condescended  to  make  inquiry.  Profound 
oyal  disdain  1  Bendes,  what  did  it  matter?  The  House  of 
jorda  oonld  not  but  be  grateful.  The  lord-chancellor,  the  ora- 
le,  had  spoken.  The  restoration  of  a  peer  is  the  restoration 
'f  the  -whole  peerage.  Royalty,  on  this  occasion,  showed  itself 
he  £;ood  and  respeotfnl  guardian  of  the  privileges  of  the  peer- 


age. Whatever  the  new  lord's  face  might  be,  a  face  is  no  valid 
objection  against  a  right.  Anne  said  all  this,  more  or  less,  to 
herself  and  went  tranquilly  to  her  aim — the  great  aim  feminine 
and  royal — ^to  please  herself. 

The  qneen  was  then  at  Windsor,  which  fact  placed  a  certain 
distance  between  the  court  intrigues  and  the  public. 

Only  the  persons  absolutely  necessary  were  in  the  secret  of 
what  was  to  take  place.  As  for  Barkilphedro,  he  was  joyful, 
which  added  a  gloomy  expression  to  his  face.  Joy  can  be  the 
ugliest  thing  in  the  world. 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  taste  Hardqna- 
nonne's  bottle.  He  appeared  not  much  surprised,  astonish- 
ment being  the  mark  of  a  small  intellect.  Moreover,  was  this 
not  fiurly  the  due  of  one  who  had  so  long  been  watching  at  the 
gate  of  chance  ?    Since  he  watched,  something  must  come. 

This  nil  mirari  was  part  of  his  self-control.  Within  him- 
self|  we  may  say,  he  was  astounded.  Any  one  who  could  have 
stripped  off  the  mask  which  he  wore  over  his  conscience,  even 
before  God,  would  have  found  this.  Precisely  at  that  moment, 
Barkilphedro  was  beginning  to  be  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  intimate  and  base  enemy  as  he  was,  to 
make  a  flaw  in  the  lofty  existence  of  Duchess  Josiane.  Hence 
a  frenzied  attack  of  latent  animosity.  He  had  reached  that 
paroxysm,  which  is  called  discouragement.  All  the  more 
ftarious,  because  he  despaired.  To  gnaw  our  bridle,  is  a  tragic 
and  true  expresrion !  A  miscreant  gnawing  at  his  impotence. 
Barkilphedro  was  perhaps  on  the  point  of  renouncing,  not  his 
ill-will  toward  Josiane,  but  his  attempts  to  injure  her ;  not  his 
anger,  but  his  bite.  And  yet  what  a  fall — to  give  up  I  to  keep 
hia  hate  for  the  future  in  its  sheath,  like  a  museum  dagger  t 
Terrible  humiliation. 

All  at  once,  in  the  nick  of  time — the  immense  drama  of  the 
universe  loves  such  coincidences  —  Hardquanonne's  bottie 
comes,  from  wave  to  wave,  to  place  itself  in  his  hands.  There 
is  a  strange  docility  in  the  unknown,  which  seems  to  be  at  the 
orders  of  wickedness.  Barkilphedro,  with  any  two  witnesses, 
ordinary  members  of  the  Admiralty,  uncorks  the  bottle,  finds  the 
parchment,  unfolds  it,  reads.  Imagine  his  monstrous  flush  of 
joy. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  the  sea,  the  wind,  the  depths,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the  storms,  the  calms,  the  gales,  can 
give  themselves  so  much  trouble,  to  end  in  making  a  rogue 
happy.  This  conspiracy  had  lasted  fifteen  years.  During  those 
fifteen  years,  the  ocean  had  been  employed,  every  minute,  on 
its  mysterious  work.  The  waves  had  passed  from  one  to  the 
other  the  bottle  that  floated  over  them,  the  rocks  had  avoided 
striking  the  glass,  no  crack  had  been  made  in  it,  no  rubbing 
had  worn  out  the  cork,  the  sea- weed  had  not  rotted  the  wicker- 
work,  the  flsh  had  not  eaten  off  the  word  ffardguanonne,  the 
water  had  not  penetrated  into  the  wait,  the  mould  had  not 
destroyed  the  parchment ;  what  an  amount  of  trouble  the  deep 
must  have  taken  1  and  in  this  manner,  what  Gemardus  had 
thrown  to  the  shadow  of  death,  the  shadow  of  death  had  re- 
stored t*  Barkilphedro,  and  the  message  sent  to  God  had 
reached  the  deviL  Immensity  had  abused  its  trust;  and  the 
dark  irony  which  pervades  aU  objects  had  so  contrived  as  to 
complicate  this  honest  triumph — the  lost  child  Gwynplaine 
becoming  again  Lord  Clancharlie — with  a  spiteital  victory,  doing 
a  good  deed  badly,  and  putting  justice  to  the  service  of  iniquity. 
To  snatch  his  victim  from  James  II.  was  to  give  a  prey  to  Bar- 
Idlphedro.  To  raise  Gwynplaine  was  to  deliver  up  Josiane 
Barkilphedro  succeeded;  and  it  was  for  this  that,  during  so 
many  years,  waves,  surges,  and  sqoalls  had  tossed,  shaken,  im- 
pelled, pitched  about,  tormented,  and  respected  this  globe  of 
glass,  in  which  so  many  lives  were  bound  up  I  It  was  for  this 
that  wind,  tide,  and  storm,  had  formed  an  alliance !  The  vast 
agitation  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  showing  kindness  to  a 
wretch,  infinity  working  in  concert  with  a  worm  of  the  dust — 
such  are  the  dark  caprices  of  destiny  1 

Barkilphedro  had  an  inspiration  of  gigantic  pride.     He  aaid 
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to  himself  that  all  this  had  been  done  for  him.  He  felt  himself 
the  centre  and  the  object  of  it. 

He  was  wrong.  Let  us  do  justice  to  chance.  This  was  not 
the  real  meaning  of  the  singular  event,  by  which  Barkilphedro's 
hate  was  profiting.  The  ocean  making  itself  father  and  mother 
to  an  orphan,  sending  the  snow-storm  upon  his  assassins,  crush- 
ing the  bark  which  had  rejected  the  child,  whelming  the  joined 
hands  of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  refusing  all  their  prayers,  and 
accepting  only  their  repentance,  the  tempest  receiving  a  deposit 
from  the  hands  of  death,  the  stout  vessel  which  held  the  crime 
replaced  by  the  fragile  bottle  which  held  the  reparation,  the  sea 
changing  character,  like  a  panther  turning  nurse,  and  rooking 
the  cradle,  not  of  the  ohUd,  but  of  his  fortune,  while  he  grew 
up  ignorant  of  all  that  the  abyss  had  done  for  him,  the  waves 
to  which  the  bottle  had  been  thrown  watching  over  this  past  in 
which  there  was  a  Aitnre,  the  hurricane  blowing  kindly  over  it, 
the  currents  guiding  the  frail  waif  across  the  fathomless  ways 
of  the  sea,  the  precautions  of  the  weeds,  the  swells,  the  rocks, 
all  the  vast  foam  of  the  deep  taking  an  innocent  creature  under 
its  protection,  the  billow  calm  as  a  conscience,  chaos  restoring 
order,  the  shadowy  world  ending  in  light,  all  the  darkness  used 
to  bring  out  the  star  of  truth,  the  exile  consoled  in  his  tomb, 
the  heir  restored  to  his  heritage,  the  king's  crime  annulled, 
the  divine  foresight  obeyed,  the  little  deserted  weakling  having 
infinity  for  guardian — ^this  is  what  Barkilphedro  might  have 
seen  in  the  event  over  which  he  was  triumphing ;  this  is  what 
he  did  not  see.  He  did  not  say  to  himself  that  it  had  all  been 
done  for  Gwynplaine ;  he  said  to  himself  that  it  had  all  been 
done  for  Barkilphedro,  and  that  Barkilphedro  was  worth  it. 
Such  are  demons. 

Besides,  one  must  have  small  knowledge  of  the  profound 
clemency  of  ocean,  to  be  astonished  at  a  fragile  waif  being  able 
to  float  fifteen  years  without  damage.  Fifteen  years  are  noth- 
ing. October  4, 1867,  in  Morbiban,  betjveen  the  island  of  Orois, 
the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Gavres,  and  the  Wanderers'  Rock, 
some  fishermen  of  Port  Louis  found  a  Roman  amphora  of  the 
fourth  century,  covered  with  arabesques  formed  by  marine  in- 
crustations.   This  amphora  had  floated  fifteen  hundred  years. 

However  phlegmatic  a  look  Barkilphedro  tried  to  put  on, 
his  stupefaction  had  been  equal  to  his  delight. 

Every  thing  presented  itself  as  if  purposely  arranged.  The 
pieces  of  the  incident  which  was  to  satisfy  his  hatred  were 
strewed  within  his  reach  beforehand.  He  had  only  to  put  them 
together  and  fasten  them.  Amusing  arrangement  to  make. 
Nice  carving. 

Gwynplaine  I  he  knew  that  name.  Maiea  ridms.  Like  aU 
the  world,  he  had  been  to  see  the  Man  Who  Laughs.  He  had 
read  the  placard  fastened  up  at  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  as  one  reads 
the  bill  of  a  play,  which  draws  a  crowd;  he  had  noticed  it;  he 
remembered  it  at  once  in  its  smallest  details,  which  besides  he 
could  verify  afterward ;  this  play-bill,  called  up  within  him  as 
if  by  electricity,  reappeared  before  his  mind's  eye  and  placed 
itself  alongside  the  parchment  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  as  the 
answer  alongside  the  question,  the  solution  alongside  the  riddle ; 
and  these  lines,  "Here  yon  may  see  Gwynplaine,  abandoned 
when  ten  years  old,  the  night  of  January  29,  1690,  on  the  sea- 
shore at  Portland,"  suddenly  assumed  under  his  gaze  the  splen- 
dor of  a  revelation.  He  had  a  vision  of  Mene,  Tehel,  Vpharrin, 
fiashing  through  the  parade  of  a  fair.  There  was  an  end  of  all 
the  gcaffolding  which  made  up  the  life  of  Josiane.  It  crumbled 
away  at  once.  The  lost  child  was  found.  There  was  a  Lord 
Clancharlie.  David  Dirry-Moir  was  cleaned  out  The  peerage, 
wealth,  power,  rank — aU  this  left  Lord  David  and  entered  into 
Gwynplaine.  Every  thing  was  Gwynplaine's,  castles,  hunting- 
grounds,  forests,  mansions,  palaces,  domains,  Josiane,  and  all. 
And  Josiane,  what  an  ending  for  her !  What  had  she  now  be- 
fore her  ?  A  strolling  actor  for  the  lofty  lady,  a  monster  for 
the  fastidious  beauty.  Could  any  one  have  looked  for  that? 
Barkilphedro  was  truly  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm.  All  the  most 
venomous  plots  may  be  surpassed  by  the  infernal  munificence 


of  the  unseen.  When  reality  chooses,  it  accomplishes  master- 
pieces. Barkilphedro  found  his  dreams  stupid.  He  had  some- 
thing better. 

If  the  change  about  to  take  place  by  his  means  had  been 
iiynrious  to  him,  be  wonld  have  liked  it  none  the  less.  There 
are  insects  so  disinterestedly  ferocious  that  they  sting  yon, 
though  knowing  that  they  will  themselves  die  of  the  sting. 
Barkilphedro  belonged  to  that  class  of  vermin. 

But,  this  time,  he  had  not  the  merit  of  disinterestedness. 
Lord  David  Dirry-Moir  owed  him  nothing,  and  Lord  Fermain 
Clancharlie  would  owe  him  every  thing.  From  a  client,  Bar- 
kilphedro wonld  become  a  protector.  And  protector  of  whom! 
Of  an  English  peer.  He  would  have  a  lord  of  his  own  I  a  lord 
who  should  be  his  creature!  for  Barkilphedro  was  sure  he 
could  give  him  the  first  bias.  And  this  lord  would  be  the  queen's 
morganatic  brother-in-law.  Being  ugly,  he  wonld  please  the 
queen  just  as  much  as  he  displeased  Josiane.  Advanced  by 
this  patronage,  and  wearing  a  grave  and  modest  dress,  Barkil- 
phedro might  become  a  personage.  He  had  always  been  des- 
tined for  the  church.    He  had  a  vague  desire  to  be  a  bidiop. 

Meanwhile  he  was  happy. 

What  a  charming  success  1  and  how  well  chance  had  done 
all  that  work  for  him !  His  vengeance,  for  he  called  this  his 
vengeance,  had  been  gently  wafted  to  him  by  the  waves.  He 
had  not  lain  in  ambush  vainly. 

He  was  the  rock.  Josiane  was  the  waif.  Josiane  had 
grounded  upon  Barkilphedro!  Thorough  ecstasy  of  wicked- 
ness. 

He  was  skilful  in  the  art  called  suggestion,  which  consists 
in  making  a  little  slit  in  another's  mind,  and  grafting  therein 
your  own  ideas;  whUe  keeping  himself  aloof  and  not  seeming 
to  meddle  in  the  matter,  he  had  contrived  that  Josiane  should 
go  to  the  Green-Box  booth  and  see  Gwynplaine.  The  mounte- 
bank seen  in  his  low  estate  was  a  good  ingredient  in  the  plot 
Later,  it  wonld  be  a  seasoning. 

He  had  silently  prepared  every  thing  beforehand.  What  he 
wished  was  a  strange  surprise.  The  work  which  he  had  accom- 
plished could  only  be  properly  expressed  by  this  queer  phrase, 
building  a  thunder-stroke. 

The  preliminaries  finished,  he  had  taken  care  that  all  the 
required  formalities  should  be  gone  through  in  tiie  legal  form. 
The  secret  had  lost  nothing  by  this,  for  silence  was  part  of  the 
law. 

The  confrontation  of  Hardquanonne  with  Gwynpl^ne  had 
taken  place ;  Barkilphedro  had  been  there.  We  have  just  seen 
the  result. 

The  same  day,  one  of  the  queen's  post-coaches  came  sudden- 
ly, from  her  M^esty,  to  look  for  Lady  Josiane  in  London,  in 
order  to  take  her  to  Windsor,  where  Anne  was  then  passing  the 
season.  Josiane,  on  account  of  something  which  she  had  in 
her  mind,  would  gladly  have  disobeyed,  or  at  least  delayed  her 
obedience  by  one  day,  and  deferred  this  departure  till  the  mor- 
row, but  court  life  does  not  allow  such  refractoriness.  She  was 
obliged  to  start  immediately,  and  qnit  Hnnkerville  House,  her 
London  residence,  for  Corleone  Lodge,  her  Windsor  residence. 

Duchess  Josiane  had  quitted  London  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  wapentake  presented  himself  at  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  to 
carry  off"  Gwynplaine  and  take  him  to  the  torture-chamber  of 
Southwark. 

When  she  arrived  at  Windsor,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
who  guards  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber,  informed  her 
that  her  Majesty  was  shut  up  with  the  lord-ohanceUor,  and 
could  only  receive  her  next  day ;  that  consequently  she  must 
remain  at  Corleone  Lodge,  subject  to  her  M^esty's  orders,  and 
that  her  M^esty  wonld  send  her  direct  orders  early  next 
morning.  Josiane  returned  home  very  cross,  supped  in  a  bad 
humor,  had  a  headache,  sent  away  every  one  except  her  page, 
then  sent  him  away  too,  and  went  to  bed  while  it  was  still  day- 
light. 

On  her  arrival,  she  had  learned  that  Lord  David  IHrry- 
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Moir,  having  received  at  sea  an  order  to  come  home  immediately 
and  receive  inatmctioDs  from  her  Mtyestj,  was  expected,  next 
day,  at  Windsor. 

in. 

KO    MA2!'    OOXn^D  PASS    ABRUPTLY    FBOH    SIBEBIA   TO    SKHXOAL, 

WITHOUT  LoeufG  0ON8OI0U8NE88. — Euniboldt. 

Foe  a  man  to  faint,  even  the  strongest  and  most  energetic, 
nnder  a  sadden  blow  of  Fortune's  maoe,  onght  not  to  cause 
much  snrprise.  A  man  is  knocked  down  by  the  unexpected,  as 
the  oz  by  the  batcher's  pole-axe.  Francesco  d'Albesoola — he 
who  tore  np  the  iron  chains  that  barred  Tarkish  porta — re- 
mmned  nnconscioos  for  a  whole  day  when  he  was  made  pope. 
"Saw,  from  cardinal  to  pope  the  stride  is  less,  than  from  moun- 
tebank to  peer  of  England. 

N'othing  so  violent  as  destruotiioB  of  equilibrium. 
When  Gwynplaine  came  to  himself  and  opened  his  eyes,  it 
was  night.  Gwynplaine  was  in  an  arm-chair,  in  the  middle  of  a 
vast  chamber  all  hung  with  purple  velvet — walls,  ceiling,  floor. 
There  was  velvet  to  walk  on.  Near  him  was  standing,  bare- 
headed, the  man,  with  fat  paunch  and  travelling-cloak,  who  had 
slipped  from  behind  a  pillar  in  the  vault  at  Soothwark.  Gwyn- 
plaine was  alone  with  this  man,  in  this  room.  From  his  arm- 
chair, by  stretching  his  arm,  he  could  touch  two  tables,  each 
having  on  it  a  candelabrum  with  three  wax  candles  lighted. 
On  one  of  these  tables  there  were  papers  and  a  casket;  on  the 
other — ID  case  they  should  be  needed — cold  chicken,  wine, 
brandy,  set  upon  a  silver-^t  tray. 

Throagh  the  glass  of  a  tall  window,  reaching  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  a  dear  April  night  rendered  visible,  outside,  a 
half-circle  of  columns  round  a  court-of-honor,  closed  by  a 
triple  entrance-way,  having  one  high  and  two  lower  gates. 
A  carriage-way  on  a  large  scale  was  in  the  middle ;  on  the 
right  the  portal  for  horsemen,  smaller;  on  the  left  the  door  for 
persons  on  foot,  smaller  still.  These  openings  were  closed  with 
iron  railings,  the  points  of  which  shone  bright;  high  np,  a 
group  in  sculpture  crowned  the  central  gates.  The  columns 
were  probably  of  white  marble,  as  well  as  the  pavement  of 
the  court-yard,  which  produced  the  effect  of  snow,  and  which 
framed  in,  with  its  flat  sheet  of  stones,  a  mosaic  confiisedly 
made  out  in  the  shadow.  This  mosaic,  without  doubt,  if  seen 
by  daylight  with  all  its  emeralds  and  all  its  colors,  would  have 
shone  a  gigantic  blazon  after  the  Florentine  mode.  Zigzags  of 
balustrades  mounted  and  descended,  indicating  flights  of  steps 
and  terraces.  An  immense  pile  of  architecture,  dim  and  vague, 
inasmnch  as  it  was  night,  reared  itself  above  the  court.  Inter- 
vals of  sky,  filled  with  stars,  defined  the  outline  of  the  palace. 

There  might  be  seen  a  roof  of  immoderate  height,  gables 
with  volutes,  attics  with  openings  like  the  visor  of  a  helmet, 
chimneys  like  turrets,  and  entablatures  covered  with  immova- 
ble gods  and  goddesses.  Beyond  the  colonnade  a  fountun  was 
playing  in  the  half-shadow — one  of  those  fairy  fountains  that 
mxirmnr  softly,  pour  themselves  out  from  basin  to  basin,  mingle 
spray  with  the  cascade,  resemble  the  breaking  up  of  a  jewel- 
box,  and  make  to  the  breeze  a  mad  distribution  of  their  dia- 
monds and  their  pearls,  as  though  to  divert  the  ennui  of  the 
statues  aronnd  them.  Long  rows  of  windows  were  marked  out 
distinctly,  separated  by  panoplies  in  high  relief,  and  by  busts 
npon  bracket-pedestals.  Trophies  and  morions  with  plumes  in 
stone  alternated  on  the  blocking-courses  with  the  gods. 

In  the  chamber  wherein  Gwynplaine  found  himself  at  the 
end  opposite  the  window,  was  seen  on  one  side  a  fire-place  as 
lofty  as  the  wall,  and  on  the  other,  under  a  dais,  one  of  those 
vast  feudal  beds  into  which  you  mount  by  steps,  and  in  which 
yon  can  lie  crosswise.  The  stepping-stool  was  beside  it.  A 
row  of  arm-chairs  close  under  the  walls,  and  a  row  of  other 
;haira  in  front  of  the  arm-chairs,  completed  the  fhmitore.  The 
selling  was  rounded  in  form.  A  huge  fire  of  wood,  in  French 
ashion,  was  ablaze  in  the  fireplace.  A  connoisseur  would  have 
ieclared,  &oiu  a  certain  richness  in  the  flames,  and  from  their 


varying  flickers  of  rose  and  green,  that  the  wood  was  ash,  an 
expensive  luxury.  The  room  was  so  large,  that  the  two  can- 
delabra left  it  partially  obscure.  Here  and  there  tapestry,  hung 
low  and  floating,  indicated  communication  with  other  rooms. 
The  whole  had  the  square-set  and  massive  aspect  common  in  the 
time  of  James  I,  a  mode  antique  tmd  superb.  Like  the  carpet 
and  the  hang^gs  of  the  chamber,  dais,  canopy,  bed,  stepping- 
stool,  curtains,  mantel-piece,  table-covers,  arm-chairs,  ordinary 
churs — every  thing,  was  in  purple  velvet.  Ko  gold,  except  on 
the  ceUing.  There,  at  equal  distance  from  the  four  comers,  an 
immense  drcular  shield,  in  repoutti  metal  and  lud  flat,  was 
gleaming ;  and  on  it  sparkled  a  ooat-of-arms  in  dazzling  relief. 
In  this  coat-of-arms  might  be  seen  a  baron's  row  of  small  pearls 
and  a  marquis's  coronet,  emblazoned  side  by  side.  Was  it  in 
copper-gilt  f  Was  it  in  ffllver-gilt?  That  was  not  known.  It 
seemed  to  be  of  gold.  And  upon  this  seignorial  ceiling — a  sky 
magnificent  and  obscure— the  flaming  escntche<m  shone  dimly 
as  a  sun  in  the  night. 

An  undvilized  man,  with  whom  is  amalgamated  a  free  man, 
is  almost  as  uneasy  in  a  palace  as  in  a  prison.  This  gorgeous 
place  was  perplexing.  All  magniflcenoe  gives  room  for  afGright. 
Who  could  be  the  inhabitant  of  tliis  august  abode  ?  To  what 
colossus  did  all  this  grandeur  belong  I  Of  what  li<m  was  this 
palace  the  den  ?  Gwynplaine,  hardly  yet  awake,  felt  his  heart 
oppressed. 

—  Where  am  I  ?  said  he. 

The  man,  who  was  standing  up  before  him,  answered : 

—  You  are  in  your  own  house,  my  lord. 

IV. 

FABOINATIOK. 

TniB  is  requisite  for  coming  to  the  surfiMie. 

Gwynplaine  had  been  cast  into  the  very  depth  of  stnpefao- 
tioo. 

You  cannot  establish  a  footing,  all  at  once,  in  the  unknown. 

There  are  total  routs  of  ideas,  as  there  are  total  routs  of 
armies ;  rallying  is  not  a  thing  of  a  moment. 

You  may  feel  yourself,  in  some  sort,  scattered  in  pieces. 
Yon  may  assist  at  your  own  strange  dispersion. 

God  is  the  arm ;  chance  is  the  sling ;  man  is  the  stone.  Re- 
sist, then,  if  once  launched  I 

Gwynplaine — ^let  the  expression  be  permitted  us — ^ricochetted 
from  one  astonishment  to  another.  After  the  duchess's  love- 
letter,  the  revelation  of  the  Southwark  vault. 

In  destiny,  when  the  unexpected  begins,  be  prepared  for 
this :  blow  upon  blow.  The  fierce  door  once  opened,  surprises 
throw  themselves  in.  The  breach  made  in  your  wall — the  pell- 
mell  of  events  is  engulfed  there.  The  extraordinary  comes  not 
for  a  dngle  time. 

The  extraordinary  consists  in  obscurity.  This  obscurity 
was  around  Gwynpl^e.  What  happened  to  him  seemed  to  be 
unintelli^ble  to  him.  He  looked  at  every  thing  through  the 
mist  that  a  profound  commotion  leaves  in  the  intelligence,  as 
it  were  the  dust  of  falling  ruins.  The  shock  had  been  from  top 
to  bottom.  Nothing  tangible  offered  itself  to  him.  Neverthe- 
less, a  dearanoe  always  takes  place  by  degrees.  The  dust  settles 
down.  From  moment  to  moment,  the  density  of  astonishment 
diminishes — Gwynplaine  was  like  some  one  who  might  have 
his  eye  open  and  fixed  in  a  dream,  and  who  might  try  to  make 
out  what  there  was  therein.  He  decomposed,  and  then  reoom- 
posed  again,  this  doad  over  him.  His  wanderings  were  inter- 
mittent. He  underwent  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  mind 
in  the  unforeseen,  that,  by  turns,  impels  you  from  the  side 
where  you  comprehend,  and  from  the  side  where  you  com- 
prehend not.  To  whom  has  it  not  occurred  to  have  this  pen- 
dulum in  the  brain  % 

By  degrees  an  enlargement  took  place  in  his  thought,  amid 
the  obecmity  of  the  inddent,  just  as  the  pupil  of  his  eye  had 
dilated  amid  the  subterranean  obscurity  of  Southwark.  The 
difScnlt  thing  was,  to  achieve  the  spacing  ont  of  a  certain  inter- 
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val  between  bo  many  aconmnlated  sensations.  There  most  be 
air  between  the  emotions,  in  order  that  the  firing-up — ^whioh  we 
call  comprehension — ^may  be  effectnal.  Here  the  air  was  want- 
ing. The  event,  so  to  say,  was  not  breathable.  On  entering 
the  terrific  vault  of  Sonthwark,  Gwynplaine  had  expected  the 
oonvict's  shackles  ;  they  had  pnt  a  peer's  coronet  on  his  head. 
How  was  this  possible?  There  was  not  sufficient  room,  be- 
tween what  Gwynplaine  had  dreaded  and  ,what  had  happened 
to  him — ^this  latter  had  succeeded  too  abruptly — ^his  alarm  had 
been  changed  too  suddenly  into  the  reverse,  for  him  to  see  it 
with  distinctness.  The  two  contrasts  touched  each  other  too 
nearly.  Gwynplaine  made  efforts  to  extricate  his  mind  from 
their  gripe. 

He  remained  silent.  Such  is  the  instinct  of  heavy  stupor, 
which  is  on  the  defensive  more  than  one  believes.  He  who 
says  nothing,  is  facing  every  thing.  A  word  that  yon  let  fall, 
seized  by  the  unknown  toothing  of  wheels  that  you  know  not, 
may  draw  you  completely  under  them. 

To  be  crushed  is  the  dread  of  the  lowly.  The  crowd  fears 
always  that  a  foot  will  be  put  upon  it.  Kow,  Gwynplaine  had 
been,  for  a  very  long  time,  of  the  crowd. 

One  singular  condition  of  human  inquietude  is  expressed  by 
the  word :  forecast  Gwynplaine  was  in  this  condition.  You 
do  not  yet  feel  yourself  on  a  level  with  a  juncture  that  is  ap- 
proaching. You  are  watching  something  that  must  have  a 
sequence.  You  are  vaguely  attentive.  Yon  see  the  coming  on. 
Of  what?  Yon  know  not.  Of  whom?  You  are  waiting  to 
see. 

The  man  of  the  fat  paunch  repeated : 
— You  are  in  your  own  house,  my  lord. 
Gwynplaine  passed  his  hand  over  himself.    When  surprised 
suddenly,  we  look — ^to  assure  ourselves  that  such  things  are; 
then  we  feel  ourselves — to  be  assured  that  we  verily  exist.    It 
was  to  himself,  in  fact,  that  they  had  spoken;  but  he  himself 
was  another  person.    He  had  on  no  longer  his  hooded  cloak 
and  his  leather  collar.    He  had  on  a  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  sil- 
ver, and  a  satin  coat,  on  touching  which  he  perceived  that  it 
was  embroidered.    He  found  a  litfge  purse,  well  filled,  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.     "Wide  knee-breeches  of  velvet  covered  over 
his  tight  clown's  smaU-clothes.    He  was  wearing  shoes  with 
high  red  heels.     Just  as  they  had  transported  him  into  this 
palace,  they  had  changed  his  attire  for  him. 
The  man  resumed : 

— Let  your  lordship  deign  to  remember  this :  It  is  I  who  am 
named  Barkilphedro.  I  am  a  clerk  at  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
I  who  opened  Hardqnanonne's  gourd,  and  who  drew  forth 
your  destiny  from  it  Thus,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  fisher- 
man makes  a  giant  come  out  of  a  bottle. 

Gwynplaine  set  his  eyes  upon  the  smiling  countenance  that 
addressed  him. 

Barkilphedro  continued : 

— Besides  this  palace,  my  lord,  you  have  Hunkerville  House, 
which  is  larger.  Yon  have  Olancharlie  Castle,  whence  your 
peerage  is  derived,  and  which  is  a  fortress  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder.  You  have  nineteen  bailiwicks  of  your  own^ 
with  their  villages  and  their  peasants.  This  puts  under  your 
banner  of  lord  and  of  nobleman  about  eighty  thousand  vassals 
and  tributaries.  At  Olancharlie,  yon  are  judge,  judge  of  every 
thing,  chattels  tmd  persons,  and  you  hold  your  court  as  baron. 
The  king  has  only  the  advantage  over  yon  of  the  right  to  stamp 
money.  The  king,  whom  the  Norman  law  entitles  chief-signor, 
has  justice,  court,  and  coin.  Coin  means  money.  With  that 
exception,  you  are  king  in  your  lordship,  as  he  in  his  kingdom. 
You  are  entitled  prince,  in  the  old  charters  of  Northnmbria. 
You  are  allied  with  the  Viscounts  Valentia  in  Ireland,  who  are 
Powers,  and  with  the  Earls  of  TTmfraville  in  Scotland,  who  are 
Angases.  You  are  a  chief  of  clan,  like  Oampbell,  Ardmannaoh, 
and  Mac-Callummore.  You  have  eight  dependencies,  Reculver, 
Buxton,  Hell-Kesters,  Homble,  Morioambe,  Gnmdraith,  Tren- 
wardraith,  and  others.    You  have  tolls  upon  the  peat-bogs  of 
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Pillimmore  and  the  alabaster-quarries  of  Trent ;  fnrthermort 
you  have  all  the  country  of  Penneth-Chase,  and  yon  have  a 
mountain  with  an  old  town  that  is  upon  it,  The  town  is  called 
Vinecannton ;  the  mountain  is  called  MoilcullL  All  this  brina 
you  in  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  that  is  to 
say  forty  times  the  twenty-five  thousand  francs  of  income  vith 
which  a  Frenchman  is  content. 

While  Barkilphedro  was  speaking,  Gwynplaine,  in  a  erttu^ 
do  of  astonishment,  recalled  the  past  Memory  is  a  receptacle 
for  things  swallowed  up,  that  a  word  may  stir  to  its  depths. 
Gwynplaine  knew  all  the  names  pronounced  by  BarkUphedn. 
They  were  inscribed  in  the  last  lines  of  the  two  placards  that 
adorned  the  hut  wherein  his  childhood  had  slipped  away,  and 
he  had  learned  them  by  heart,  while  letting  his  eyes  wander 
mechanically  over  them.  On  arrival,  abandoned  orphan  as  ha 
was,  at  the  travelling-booth  of  Weymouth,  he  had  fomid  avait- 
ing  him  there  the  inventory  of  his  heritage ;  and  in  the  mora- 
ing,  when  the  poor  little  fellow  woke,  the  first  thing  spelt  ont  b;- 
his  unconscious  and  absent  look  was  his  lordship  and  his  peer- 
age. Strange  specialty  added  to  all  his  surprises — for  fift«eu 
years,  prowling  about  from  one  public  place  to  another,  clowt 
of  the  nomadic  trestle-board,  earning  his  bread  from  day  t« 
day,  picking  up  farthings  and  living  on  crumbo,  he  had  traveled 
always  with  his  fortune  pasted  up  over  his  misery ! 

Barkilphedro  touched  with  his  fore-finger  the  casket  that 
was  on  the  table. 

— Hy  lord,  this  casket  contains  two  thousand  guineas,  whick 
her  gracious  Majesty  the  queen  has  sent  you  for  your  fint 
necessities. 

Gwynplaine  moved  on  his  chair. 

—  They  shall  be  for  my  father,  Ursus,  said  he. 

— Just  so,  my  lord,  replied  Barkilphedro.  Ursus  at  the 
Tadcaster  Inn.  The  sergeant-at-law,  who  came  here  with  ns 
and  is  going  away  immediately,  will  carry  them  to  him.  Pe^ 
haps  I  myself  shall  go  to  London.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  L  I 
will  undertake  it. 

— I  will  take  them  myself  observed  Gwynplaine. 

Barkilphedro  ceased  to  smile,  and  said : 

—  Impossible! 

There  is  an  infiection  of  voice  that  underlines.  Barkilphfr 
dro  had  this  accent  He  stopped,  as  though  to  emphasize  the 
word  that  he  bad  just  uttered.  Then  he  went  on,  in  the  re- 
spectful and  peculiar  tone  of  a  valet  who  amaoks  of  the  master. 

— My  lord,  you  are  here  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don, at  Corleone  Lodge,  your  ooort  residence,  adjoining  the 
royal  castle  of  Windsor.  You  are  here  without  any  one's 
knowledge.  You  were  brought  here  in  a  (dose  carriage  tliat 
was  in  Wiuting  for  you  at  the  gate  of  Sonthwark  jaiL  The 
people  who  let  yon  into  this  palace  are  ignorant  who  yon  are; 
but  they  know  me,  and  that  is  enough.  It  was  practicable  t« 
bring  you  into  this  very  apartment,  by  means  of  a  private  kex 
in  my  possession.  The  other  persons  in  the  house  are  asleep, 
and  it  is  not  the  hour  for  the  servants  to  wake  up.  We  have 
time,  therefore,  for  an  explanation,  which  will,  fhrthermore,  be 
short.  I  am  about  to  mi^e  it  to  you.  I  am  conomissioned  bj 
her  Mi^esty. 

Barkilphedro,  while  speaking,  began  to  ferret  in  a  handle 
of  papers  that  was  near  the  casket. 

— Here,  my  lord,  is  your  peer's  patent.  Here  the  brevet 
of  your  Sicilian  marquisate.  Here  the  parchments  and  diplo- 
mas of  your  eight  baronies,  with  the  seals  of  eleven  kings,  from 
Baldret,  King  of  Kent,  down  to  James  VI.  and  I.,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotiand.  Here  is  your  patent  of  precedence.  Here 
are  your  leases,  and  the  titles  and  descriptions  of  your  fie& 
freeholds,  tenures,  lands,  and  domains.  What  you  have  over- 
head, in  the  blazon  of  the  ceiling,  is  your  two  coronets,  the 
baron's  row  of  pearls,  and  the  marquis's  jewelled  circlet 
Here,  at  this  side,  in  your  wardrobe,  is  your  peer's  robe  of  red 
velvet  bordered  with  ermine.  This  very  day,  some  hours  since, 
the  Lord-OhanceUor  and  the  deputy  Earl-Marshal  of  England- 
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having  been  informed  of  the  result  of  yonr  confrontation  with 
the  comprachicos,  Hardquanonne — took  her  MiQesty's  orders. 
Her  M^'esty  signed  according  to  her  good  pleasure,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  law.  All  formalities  are  fulfilled.  To-mor- 
row, no  later  than  to-morrow,  yon  will  be  admitted  to  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  wherein,  for  sererd  days  past,  there  has  been  under 
discussion  a  biU  presented  by  the  crown,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  increase  the  annual  dotation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
queen's  husband,  by  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
equivalent  to  two  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  French  livres. 
Ton  will  be  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Barkilphedro  stopped  for  a  moment,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  went  on : 

—  Nothing,  however,  is  done  yet.  One  does  not  become 
an  English  peer  in  spite  of  one's  seE  All  may  be  annulled 
and  disappear,  if  yon  do  not  enter  into  it.  In  political  life,  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  an  event  falls  to  pieces  before  bfflng  dis- 
closed. My  lord,  at  this  hour,  silence  concerning  you  still  pre- 
vails. The  House  of  Lords  will  only  be  advised  of  the  facts, 
to-morrow.  The  secret  of  all  yonr  affair  has  been  kept  for  state 
reasons,  which  are  in  themselves  of  so  much  importance  that 
grave  personages,  only  informed  at  present  of  your  existence 
and  of  your  rights,  will  forget  them  immediately,  if  called  upon 
by  state  reasons  to  forget  them.  What  lies  in  the  dark  may 
remdn  in  the  dark.  It  is  easy  to  efface  you.  This  is  so  much 
the  easier,  because  you  have  a  brother,  the  natural  son  of  your 
father,  and  of  a  woman  who  subsequently,  during  the  exile  of 
your  father,  was  a  mistress  of  King  Charles  II.,  so  that  your 
brother  stands  well  at  court.  Now,  it  is  to  this  brother,  bastard 
though  he  is,  that  your  peerage  would  revert.  Would  you  de- 
sire thatt  I  do  not  suppose  it.  Well, then;  everything  de- 
pends on  yourself.  The  queen  must  be  obeyed.  You  will  only 
leave  this  residence  to-morrow,  in  one  of  the  queen's  carriages, 
and  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  My  lord,  will  yon  be  a  peer 
of  England — yes,  or  no!  The  queen  has  intentions  regarding 
yon.  She  designs  for  yon  an  alliance  qoasi-royal.  Lord  Fer- 
main  Clancharlie,  this  is  the  decisive  moment.  Destiny  does 
not  open  one  door,  without  closing  another.  After  certain 
steps  forward,  a  step  backward  is  no  longer  possible.  Whoever 
enters  into  transfiguration  has  a  swooning-away  behind  him. 
My  lord,  Gwynplaine  is  dead.    Do  you  comprehend  it ! 

Gwynpliune  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  then  he  rallied 
himself. 

—  Yes,  said  he. 

BarUlphedro  smiled,  bowed,  took  the  casket  under  his 
cloak,  and  left  the  room. 

V. 

FORGETFrrLNISS  BBUBVmO  THAT   VI   REMEMBEBS. 

What  are  these  strtmge  changes  at  sight,  that  take  place  in 
the  human  soul  ? 

Gwynplaine  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  raised  up  to  an  emi- 
nence, and  precipitated  into  an  abyss. 

He  had  a  vertigo. 

A  doable  vertigo. 

The  vertigo  of  an  ascent,  and  the  vertigo  of  a  faU. 

Fatal  compound. 

He  had  felt  himself  to  be  mounting  up,  and  had  not  felt 
himself  to  be  falling  down.     ^ 

There  is  something  formidable  in  the  aspect  of  a  new  hori- 
zon. 

A  vista  suggests  counsel.    Not  always  good. 

He  had  had  before  him  the  fwry  opening — snare,  perhaps — 
of  a  cloud  that  breaks  away,  and  that  shows  the  deep  azure. 

So  deep,  that  it  is  dark. 

He  was  on  the  mountain,  whence  are  visible  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth. 

Mountain  all  the  more  terrible,  that  it  has  no  existence. 
They  are  in  a  dream,  who  are  on  this  summit. 

So  devouring  and  so  potent  is  temptation  there,  that  hell  on 


that  eminence  hopes  to  corrupt  paradise,  and  thus  the  devil 
brings  God  thither. 

To  fascinate  eternity — ^how  strange  a  hope ! 

There,  where  Satan  tempted  Jesus,  how  should  a  man  be 
able  to  struggle  ? 

Palaces,  country-seats,  power,  opulence,  all  human  felicity, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  around  yon — a  map  of  the  world 
of  enjoyment  spread  out  to  the  horizon — a  sort  of  geographical 
radiance,  whereof  you  are  the  centre;  perilous  mirage! 

Figure  to  yourself  the  troublous  effect  of  such  a  vision — ^not 
brought  on  by  degrees,  without  preliminary  steps  to  be  passed 
over,  without  preparation,  without  transition  I 

A  man  going  to  sleep  in  a  mole's  hole,  and  awaking  on  the 
highest  point  of  Strasbnrg  Cathedral  spire-nsuch  was  Gwyn- 
plaine. 

Vertigo  is  a  kind  of  fearftal  lucidity.  That  vertigo  espe- 
cially, which,  carrying  you  at  once  toward  day  and  toward 
night,  is  made  up  of  two  wheelings  in  contrary  directions. 

Yon  see  too  much — and  not  enough. 

You  see  all — and  nothing. 

You  are  what  the  author  of  this  book  has  called  elsewhere, 
"the  blind  man  dazzled." 

Gwynplaine,  left  alone,  began  walking  up  and  down  with 
hurried  steps.    A  boiling-over  precedes  an  explosion. 

Amid  this  turmoil,  in  this  impossibility  of  remaining  stiU, 
he  reflected.  The  boiling-over  was  a  solution.  He  mustered 
up  his  recollections.  How  surprising  is  it,  that  we  shonld  have 
listened  so  well  to  what  we  bdieved  we  scarcely  heard  I  The 
declaration  of  the  lost  mariners,  read  by  the  sheriff  in  the  vault 
of  South wark,  came  back  to  him  dear  and  intelligible.  He 
recalled  its  every  word.  Underneath  it,  he  saw  agun  all  his 
childhood. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking  up 
at  the  ceiling — or  heaven,  it  matters  not  which — at  what  was 
up  above. 

— Yengeance!  said  he. 

He  was  like  a  man  raising  his  head  out  of  the  water.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  every  thing — ^the  past,  the  fiitnre, 
the  present,  in  the  glare  of  a  sudden  brightness. 

—  Ah!  cried  he — for  there  are  cries  from  the  depths  of 
thought — ah  I  it  was  thus,  then.  I  was  a  lord.  All  is  revealed. 
Ah !  they  have  robbed,  betrayed,  ruined,  disinherited,  aban- 
doned, assassinated  me !  The  corpse  of  my  destiny  has  floated 
for  fifteen  years  upon  the  sea,  and  all  at  once  it  has  touched 
ground,  and  has  upreared  itself  standing  and  living  I  I  come 
to  life  again  I  I  am  bom !  Well  might  I  feel  something  else 
than  a  miserable  wretch  palpitating  underneath  my  rags ;  and 
when  I  turned  to  the  side  of  men,  well  might  I  feel  that  they 
were  the  flock,  and  that  I  was — not  the  dog,  but — the  shepherd. 
Pastors  of  peoples,  leaders  of  men,  guides  and  masters — that  is 
what  my  forefathers  were ;  and  what  they  were,  I  am  1  I  am 
gentleman,  and  I  have  a  sword ;  I  am  baron,  and  I  have  a 
casque;  I  am  marquis,  and  I  have  a  plume;  I  am  peer,  and  I 
have  a  coronet.  Ah!  they  had  taken  all  this  from  me!  I 
was  an  inhabitant  of  light,  and  they  made  me  an  inhabitant 
of  darkness.  They,  who  had  proscribed  the  father,  sold  the 
child.  When  my  father  was  dead,  they  drew  from  under  his 
head  the  stone  of  exQe  that  he  had  for  pillow,  and  they  put  it 
about  my  neck  and  cast  me  into  the  common  sewer.  Oh! 
those  vagrants  who  tortured  my  childhood!  Yes,  they  are 
stirring,  and  raising  themselves  up  in  the  very  depth  of  my 
memory  I  Yes,  I  see  them  once  more !  I  have  been  the  morsel 
of  flesh  pecked  at,  upon  a  tomb,  by  a  flight  of  ravens.  I  have 
bled  and  I  have  cried,  under  all  these  horrible  creatures  out- 
lined before  me.  Ah  1  then,  there  it  was  that  they  precipitated 
me,  subject  to  be  crushed  by  those  who  come  and  go,  to  be 
stamped  upon  by  everybody,  below  the  lowest  level  of  the  hu- 
man race,  lower  than  the  serf,  lower  than  the  valet,  lower  than 
the  black  guard,  lower  than  the  slave,  at  the  spot  where  chaos 
becomes  the  cloaca,  at  the  very  point  of  disappearance.    And  it 
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ivthenceir  tkat  I  emerge!  It  is  thence,  that  I  reascendl  It  is 
thence,  that  I  come  again  into  life !  And  here  I  am !  Ven- 
geance !  ^ 

He  sat  down,-  got  np,  took  his  head  in  his  hands,  renewed 
his  walk.  Then  this  monologue  of  the  tempest  was  continued 
within  him : 

—  'Wh«re  am  I?  On  the  summit  1  Where  is  it  that  I  have 
jBSt  alighdied?  On  the  pinnacle!  This  peak — greatness,  that 
cupola  of  tb«  world — omnipotence,  is  my  abode.  I  am  one  of 
dia  gods  of  this  temple  in  the  air.  I  am  lodged  in  the  inacces- 
aibl«.  This  height  that  I  looked  at  from  below,  and  whence 
there  fell  so  many  rays  that  they  caused  me  to  close  my  eyes, 
tiuB  moasoilable  lordship,  this  impregnable  fortress  of  the 
happ^ — ^I  enter  it.  I  am  in  it.  I  am  of  it.  Ah !  definitive 
turn  of  the  wheel  I  I  was  low  down ;  I  am  high  np !  High 
Ttpy  forevort  A  lord  am  I !  I  shall  have  a  mantle  of  scarlet ; 
I  Aitt  hanre  gems  upon  my  head ;  I  shall  assist  at  the  corona- 
tion of  kin^i^  who  will  take  oath  of  ofBce  before  me ;  I  shall  ait 
in  judgment  on  ministers  and  princes ;  I  shall  have  an  existence. 
From  the  depths  into  which  tiiey  had  plunged  me,  I  spring  up- 
ward ev^  to  the  zenith.  I  have  town  and  country  palaces, 
gardens,  hunting-grounds,  forests,  carriages,  millions.  I  shall 
give  f&tesy  I  shall  make  laws,  I  shall  have  the  choice  of  happi- 
ness and  delights ;  and  the  vagabond  Gwynplaine,  who  did  not 
have  the  ri^t  to  pick  a  flower  from  the  grass,  will  be  able  to 
cnH  stars  from  heaven. 

Funereal  reentry  of  shadow  into  the  soul  I  Thus  in  this 
Gwynplaine,  who  had  been  a  hero — and  who,  let  it  be  said, 
had  not  perhaps  ceased  to  be  one — the  substitution  of  material 
for  moral  greatness  was  at  work.  Dolefid  transition!  The 
breaking  in  upon  a  virtue,  by  a  troop  of  demons  passing  by. 
A  surprise  made  good  upon  man's  weak  side.  All  the  inferior 
things — called  superior — ambition,  the  equivocal  will  of  in- 
stinct, the  passions,  the  lusts,  held  aloof  from  Gwynplaine  by 
the  salutary  effect  of  misfortune — were  taking  tumultuous  re- 
possession of  that  generous  heart.  And  whence  had  this 
arisen)  From  the  godsend  of  a  parchment,  in  a  waif  drifted 
about  by  the  sea.  This  might  be  called  the  rape  of  conscience 
by  chance. 

Gwynplaine  was  drinking  deep  draughts  of  pride,  which 
tended  to  obscure  his  soul.    Such  is  this  tragic  wine. 

Thia  giddiness  had  invaded  him ;  he  did  more  than  consent 
to  it— he  relished  it.  Effect  of  long  thirst ;  we  become  accom- 
plices of  the  cup,  wherein  we  lose  our  reason.  He  had  always 
had  a  vague  hankering  after  this.  He  looked  unceasingly  tow- 
aid  the  side  of  the  great ;  to  look  is  to  wish  for.  Kot  with  im- 
pmity  i»  the  eaglet  bom  in  the  air. 

To  be  a  lord !  Now  1  At  certain  moments  he  found  this 
quite  e«7. 

But  few  hoars  had  slipped  away ;  how  far  off  already  was 
t^  past  of  yesterday  1 

Gwynplaine  had  encountered  the  ambnsh  of  "  the  better " 
— enemy  of  "the  good." 

nt  luck  for  him  of  whom  it  is  said:  "How  happy  he 
kl" 

Advernty  is  better  resisted  than  prosperity.  We  draw  our- 
selves oat  of  evU  fortune,  less  injured  than  out  of  good  fortune. 
Wr^^hednesa  is  Oharybdis ;  bat  Scylla  is  wealth.  They,  who 
stood  upright  against  the  thunderbolt,  are  thrown  down  by  be- 
ing dazzled.  0  thou,  who  wert  not  astounded  at  the  precipice, 
have  a  fear  of  being  carried  away  by  the  wings,  in  le^on,  of 
ckmd  and  dream  1  The  ascension  will  at  once  elevate  thee  and 
kaaen;  the  m>otheo8is  has  a  sinister  power  in  pulling  down. 

To  know  (me's  self,  in  happiness,  is  by  no  means  easy.  Luck 
is  nothing  else  than  a  disguise.  Nothing  is  so  deceitful  as  its 
countenance.    Is  it  Providence  f    Is  it  Fatality  ? 

A  hri^tness  may  be  not  a  brightness.  For  light  is  truth, 
and  a  gleam  may  be  a  trick.  Yon  fancy  that  it  enlightens;  no, 
ithnms. 

It  ill  night ;  a  hand  places  a  candle— vile  tallow  become  a 


star — at  the  edge  of  an  opening  in  the  darkness.    The  moth 
goes  to  it. 

In  what  degree  is  he  responsible  ? 

The  look  of  the  fire  fascinates  the  moth,  just  as  the  look  of 
the  snake  fascinates  the  bird. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  moth  and  the  bird  should  not  go 
thither  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  leaf  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
wind  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  stone  to  refiise  obedience  to  gravi- 
tation ? 

Material  questions  these,  which  are  also  moral  qnestions. 

Alter  the  duchess's  letter,  Gwynplune  had  recovered  him- 
self. There  were  within  him  certain  deep-rooted  fastenings, 
that  had  resisted.  But  hurricanes,  after  having  exhausted  the 
wind  on  one  side  of  the  horizon,  recommence  from  the  other ; 
and  Destiny,  like  Nature,  has  its  blind  fury.  The  first  blast 
shakes ;  the  second  uproots. 

Alas !    How  is  it  that  oaks  fall  ? 

Thus,  he,  who  a  child  ten  years  old,  alone  on  the  cliffs  of 
Portland,  ready  to  (^ve  battle,  looked  firmly  at  the  combatants 
whom  he  was  about  to  engage — the  sudden  squall  that  bore 
away  the  vessel  whereon  he  thought  he  was  to  embark,  the 
depths  that  robbed  him  of  that  plank  of  safety,  the  yawning 
void  that  threatened  to  fall  back,  the  earth  that  refused  him  a 
shelter,  the  zenith  that  refused  him  a  star,  the  solitude  unpity- 
ing,  the  obscurity  impenetrable,  the  ocean,  the  heavens,  all  the 
violences  in  one  infinite  and  all  the  enigmas  in  the  other ;  be, 
who  had  not  trembled,  nor  given  way,  before  the  hostile  enor- 
mity of  the  unknown ;  he,  who,  being  little,  had  held  his  own 
against  night,  as  the  ancient  Hercules  had  held  his  own  agrainst 
death;  he,  who,  in  this  immeasurable  conflict,  had  openly  defied 
all  the  chances  against  himself,  by  adopting  a  child,  be  himself 
being  a  chUd,  and  by  embarrassing  himself  with  a  burden,  he 
himself  being  fragile  and  weary,  thus  rendering  easier  the 
attacks  upon  his  weakness,  and  taking  off  himself  the  muzzles 
from  the  shadowy  monsters  in  ambush  around  him;  he,  who, 
an  under-aged  tamer  of  beasts,  had  all  at  once,  from  his  first 
steps  outside  his  cradle,  faced  his  destiny  hand  to  hand ;  he, 
whose  disproportion  with  the  struggle  had  not  hindered  him 
from  struggling;  he,  who,  seeing  suddenly  a  fearful  occultation 
of  the  human  race  made  around  him,  had  accepted  this  edipse, 
and  proudly  continued  his  coarse ;  he,  who  must  have  endured 
cold  and  thirst  and  hunger,  valiantly ;  he,  who  a  pigmy  in  sta- 
ture, had  been  a  colossus  in  soul ;  this  Gwynplaine,  who  had 
overcome  the  immense  wind  of  the  abyss — under  its  double 
form,  tempest  and  wretchedness — staggered  under  this  light 
breeze,  vanity  I 

Thus — when  she  has  exhausted  distresses,  bereavements, 
storms,  bellowings,  catastrophes,  agonies,  upon  a  man  who 
stands  up  against  them — Fatality  begins  to  smile ;  and  man, 
suddenly  become  intoxica^d,  reels. 

The  smile  of  Fatality  I  Can  one  imagine  any  thing  more 
terrible  ?  It  is  the  last  resort  of  the  unpitying  assayer  of  soids, 
who  proves  men.  The  tiger,  that  is  in  destiny,  puts  out  some 
times  a.velvet  paw.  Redoubtable  preparation  I  Hideous  sweet- 
ness of  a  monster  I 

Every  man  may  have  observed  within  himself  the  coinci- 
dence of  weakening,  with  increase  of  size.  A  sudden  growth 
dislocates,  and  causes  fever. 

Gwynplaine  had  in  his  brain  the  giddy  tnrmoU  of  a  crowd 
of  novelties,  all  the  ehiar<y-»iswo  of  metamorphosis,  one  knows 
not  what  of  strange  confrontings,  the  shock  of  the  past  against 
the  future,  two  Gwynplaines,  himself  doubled — in  the  back- 
ground, a  chUd  in  rags,  emerging  from  darkness,  prowling 
round,  shivering,  hungered,  causing  laughter — in  the  fore- 
ground, a  brilliant  nobleman,  ostentatious,  superb,  dazzling  Lon- 
don. He  shook  himself  clear  of  the  one,  and  amalgamated  him- 
self with  the  other.  Hecame  forth  from  the  mountebank,  and 
entered  into  the  lord.  Changes  of  skin  these,  which  are  s<nne- 
times  changes  of  soul.  At  moments  it  was  too  much  like  a 
dream.    It  was  complex,  bad  and  good.    He  thought  of  his 
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father.  Anguish — a  father  who  is  an  unknown  one!  He 
tried  to  picture  him.  He  thought  of  the  brother,  whom  he  had 
just  heard  mentioned.  Thus  there  was  a  familx.  What !  a 
family  for  him,  Gwynplainel  He  lost  himself  amid  these  fan- 
tastic scaffoldings.  He  had  apparitions  of  magnificences ;  wild 
solemnities  passed  in  clouds  before  him ;  he  heard  flourishes  of 
trumpets. 

—  And  then,  said  he  to  himself,  I  shall  be  eloquent. 

And  he  figured  to  himself  a  splendid  entry  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  arrived,  puffed  up  with  new  ideas.  What  would 
he  not  hare  to  say !  What  provision  had  he  not  laid  in  I  What 
advantage  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  one  man  who  has  seen, 
touched,  undergone,  suffered;  and  to  be  able  to  exclaim  to 
them: — "I  have  been  close  to  that  wherefrom  you  are  far  off" 
—to  those  aristocrats  yet  full  of  illusions.  He  wiU  throw  the 
reality  into  their  faces ;  and  they  will  tremble,  for  it  will  be 
true ;  and  they  will  applaud,  for  it  will  be  grand.  He  will  rise 
np  among  these  all-potent  ones,  more  potent  than  they.  He 
ivill  appear  to  them  as  a  torch-bearer,  for  he  will  show  them  the 
t^nth ;  as  a  sword-bearer,  for  he  will  show  them  jnstioe.  What 
a  triumph ! 

And  all  the  while  that  he  was  thus  building  up  fancies  in 
his  mind — at  once  lucid  and  confused — ^he  experienced  sensa- 
tions of  delirium,  sank  down  into  the  first  chair  at  hand,  had 
aseuse  of  drowsiness,  and  then  sudden  starts.  He  walked  to  and 
&o,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  examined  the  coronets,  studied 
vaguely  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  blazon,  felt  with  his  fingers 
the  velvet  of  the  walls,  moved  the  chairs  abont,  turned  over 
the  parchments,  read  the  names,  spelt  the  titles,  Bnzton,  Hom- 
ble,  Gnmdraith,  Htmkerville,  Gancbarlie,  compared  the  wax 
and  the  seals,  stroked  the  silken  tresses  of  the  royal  signet, 
drew  near  the  window,  listened  to  the  jet  of  the  fountain, 
made  out  the  statues,  counted  the  marble  columns  with 
the  patience  of  a  somnambulist — ^and  said:  "All  this  is 
real." 

Alid  he  touched  his  satin  coat,  and  asked  himself: 

—  Is  this  myself?  Yes. — ^The  inner  tempest  was  at  its 
height. 

In  this  great  storm,  did  he  feel  any  weakness,  any  sense  of 
fatigue?  Did  he  drink!  Did  he  eat?  Did  he  sleep?  If  he 
did,  it  was  without  bis  own  knowledge.  In  certain  critical 
situations,  the  instincts  satisfy  themselves  at  their  good-will, 
without  the  thought  taking  any  part  in  the  matter.  Besides, 
his  thought  was  loss  a  thought  than  a  mist.  Has  the  crater 
any  consciousness  of  the  flocks  that  crop  the  grass  at  the  foot 
of  its  mountain,  at  the  moment  when  the  dork  flaming  of  the 
eruption  vomits  itself  forth  in  whirlwinds  from  its  pit? 

The  hours  passed. 

The  dawn  appeared,  and  made  light.  A  white  ray  pene- 
trated into  the  chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  into 
Gwynplaine's  spirit. 

—  And  Dea?  said  the  bright  gleam. 


THE  HOTEL  DROUOT  AT  PARIS. 


THERE  is,  in  Paris,  an  estabUshment  where  comparative  history 
of  art,  psychology,  archjeology,  and  physiognomy,  may  be  stud- 
ied with  advantage,  and  a  knowledge  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
Parisian  life  acquired.  This  establishment  is  the  HUd  Drouot,  where 
the  public  auctions  are  held,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called  the  Hd- 
Id  df  VerUa  (House  of  Sales).  It  is  a  massive,  fire-proof  structure, 
erected  by  the  eomminairei  priteun  at  an  expense  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Of  these  commitsairet  prueun,  or  auctioneers, 
there  are  eighty  in  Paris ;  and,  like  the  exchange-brokers,  they,  too, 
form  a  distinct  body,  independent  of  whom  no  public  auction  Is  al- 
lowed to  take  pUce.  They  get  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  five 
from  the  seller,  and  just  as  many  from  the  purchaser.  As  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  public  auctions  at  Paris  amount  annually  to  upward  of 
thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  as,  owing  to  the  augmenting  population 


of  the  capital,  the  number  of  auctions  is  continually  on  the  increase,  it 
is  evident  that  the  position  of  Uaateur  is  in  great  demand.  But  such 
a  position  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  because  it  is  extremdy  dear — 
many  of  the  Paris  commiaairet  priteun  would  not  di^ose  of  their 
places  for  three  hundred  thousand  francs.  Nor  wonld  money  alone 
suffice.  Application  must  be  made  by  the  candidate  to  &e  miaister 
of  justice,  and  the  appointment  is  signed  by  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment An  unblemished  reputation  and  attainments  of  a  oertara  kind 
are  required  ;  the  applicant  must  pass  an  examination  before  a  com- 
mission, after  which  an  oath  is  administered  to  him  befoce  the  board 
of  the  corporation.  The  number  of  the  Paris  eommi—airm  priaeun 
being  confined  to  eighty,  these  positions  are  very  rare,  aad,  a*  a 
general  thing,  vacancies  are  created  only  by  death. 

The  corporation  of  the  commistaim  priteun  dates  from  1816,  an- 
terior to  which  year  auctions  were  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
huitiien  (bailiffs),  and  seldom  passed  without  disorders.  The  dealers 
conspiring  among  and  against  each  other,  quarrels  of  various  kmds 
arose,  and  the  objects  to  be  sold  were  not  unfreqa»tly  injured. 
At  the  present  day,  the  seller  is  sure  of  seeing  hk  interests  pro- 
tected. 

The  auction-house  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  epaeioaa  ytid  aad 
coach-houses.  In  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  none  but  heavy  and 
common  commodities  are  sold,  while  in  the  upper  story,  where  vn 
either  side  is  a  row  of  larger  or  smaller  apartments,  magnifieeirt  ftmii- 
ture,  jewelry,  and  works  of  art,  are  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. On  the  ground-floor  the  auctions  for  the  lower  classes  take  place, 
while  the  products  of  art  and  luxuries  put  at  auction  up-etairs  are  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  purses  of  millionnaires  and  those  who  are  well  off. 
Still,  the  H6tel  Drouot  is  not  frequented  merely  by  those  desirous  of 
buying ;  a  great  part  of  the  men  accustomed  to  lounge  about  there  is 
composed  of  rich  or  poor  idlers,  of  fellows  who  find  no  employment, 
or  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  any. 

In  every  room  is  a  committaire  priteur,  having  at  Ua  side  a 
secretary,  and  holding  in  his  hand  an  ivory  hammer.  In  the  apart- 
ments where  valuables  and  works  of  art  are  offered  for  sale,  a  connois- 
seur is  also  present,  whose  business  it  is  to  determine  the  starting-priee. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  each  room  has  its  own  public,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  objects  auctioneered  there.  The  places  where 
household  furniture  is  sold  are  visited  by  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  Parisians  wishing  to  get  furniture  at  a  moderate  price  com- 
monly resort  to  the  Hiktel  des  Ventes  for  their  supply.  Incipient  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  young  officials,  and  many  others  whose  possessions  lie 
in  the  realms  of  hope,  buy  first  one  thing,  then  another,  wherewith  to 
cover  their  naked  dwellings.  The  looking-glasses,  carpets,  divans, 
arm-chairs,  clocks,  lamps,  and  chandeliers,  heaped  up  m  these  halls, 
excite  various  and  strange  reflections.  Could  those  utensils  speak, 
what  tales  might  we  hear !  For  people  and  thmgs  in  Paris  suffer  the 
most  remarkable  changes  of  fortune,  and  real  life  outvies  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  Many  of  the  things  standing  and  lying  yonder  in 
such  confusion  have  already  been  the  property  of  iAdiriduak  entirely 
unlike  in  every  respect ;  and  who  can  tell  how  oftoi  they  are  destined 
to  change  owners  yet  i  Perhaps  the  first  possessor  of  this  arm-chair 
died  upon  a  pallet  of  straw  in  some  retired  comer  of  Paris ;  perhaps 
the  lady  who  once  admired  her  charms  in  that  Venetiao  mirror  is  now 
vending  withered  vegetables  or  stale  fish  in  some  suburb  of  the  eity ! 
Often  enough  it  happens,  too,  that  a  visitor  to  the  auction-house  rec- 
ognizes among  the  articles  collected  there  old  aoquaintanees — pieces 
of  furniture  with  which  he  parted  in  an  hour  of  necessity,  or  of  which 
some  inexorable  executor  deprived  him. 

But  we  will  dismiss  these  reflections,  and  enter  one  of  the  halls 
where  products  of  art  are  sold.  Here,  the  people,  Uke  the  ware,  are 
far  more  interesting,  and  all  the  real  judges  of  art  and  dUettanH  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  those  who  imagine  themselves  such,  oongregate  here. 
Here,  too,  we  find  those  who  have  been  seized  with  a  mania  for  eoUeet- 
ing.  The  passion  of  one  consists  in  possessing  a  rich  eoQectioD  of 
da^ers;  others  prefer  snuffboxes;  others,  again,  rave  upon  duaa 
teacups.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  man,  in  other  respects  quite  ra- 
tional, who,  having  a  collection  of  fetichet,  has  been  for  the  last  thirty 
years  paying  daily  visits  to  the  Hotel  Drouot,  and  to  all  second-hand 
dealers  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  hideoue-visaged 
divinity  to  add  to  his  collection.  His  house  is  a  perfect  pandemoniam. 
The  innate  love  of  possession  exhibits  itself  in  ntunberiesB  ways,  and 
not  seldom  becomes  one  of  the  strangest  manias.  Every  collector,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  regarding  his  collection  as  the  finest,  loves  it  with 
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gennine  fiuutticism,  Mid  has  a  spite  sgainst  all  who  do  not  share  that 
feeling.  Sereral  years  ago,  I  made  the  aoqnaintance  of  a  Spaaiard. 
We  were  fellow-boarders,  and  I  met  him  almost  daily  on  the  stairs. 
A  droller  figore  cannot  tte  imagined.  He  was  as  thin  as  a  spindle,  had 
a  long,  pointed  nose,  extending  nearly  to  his  chin ;  and,  from  beneath 
bristly  eyebrows,  his  small,  piercing  gray  eyes  flashed  in  a  manner  to 
make  you  feel  rather  nncomfortable.  His  dress  was  even  more  singo- 
lar  than  his  figure.  He  was  always  enveloped  in  a  &ded  carpet,  and 
wore  a  tnmed-up,  pointed  hat,  which  had  seen  Heaven  knows  how 
uiaay  generations  arise  and  perish.  No  one  could  tell  when  he  took 
his  meals.  He  came  regularly  aiW  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  asserted  that  these  constituted  his  whole 
food.  By  the  people  of  the  house  he  was  dubbed  radoraieur  de  FiintM, 
and,  on  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  nickname,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Spaniard  was  a  collector  of  antique  works  of  art,  among  them  a 
Venus,  to  whom  he  paid  the  tribute  of  the  highest  admiration.  It 
was  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  strange  fellow,  who  did  not 
half  satisfy  his  hunger,  was  possessed  of  great  riches,  which,  how- 
ever, were  all  being  invested  in  his  collection. 

Shortly  afterward,  while  admiring  the  Venus  of  Kilo  in  the  Louvre, 
he  came  toward  me,  and,  having  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  in 
me  a  lover  of  art,  begged  me  to  inspect  his  collection  on  the  following 
morning.  He  did  not  await  my  visit,  but  came  to  me.  I  followed 
him  to  his  apartment,  which  bore  great  resemblance  to  a  lumber-room. 
Innumerable  fragments  of  bronze  and  marble  were  heaped  up  or  scat- 
tered about  everywhere.  Looking  into  the  open  alcove,  I  noticed  on 
the  floor  a  mattress — the  bed  of  this  singular  personage.  From  the 
fact  that  he  never  opened  a  window,  the  air  was  so  oppressive  as 
almost  to  rob  me  of  breath.  A  small,  rickety  table,  and  a  cane-chair 
from  which  the  shreds  were  hanging,  formed  the  whole  ameubUmtnt, 
This  chair  stood  in  the  craitre  of  the  room,  before  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  who  was  half  covered  by  a  red-silk  petticoat  full  of  holes. 
The  Spaniard  requested  me  to  seat  myself  on  the  aforesaid  chur,  which 
I  having  done  with  all  possible  caution,  he  removed  the  silk  covering 
from  the  statue.  It  was  indeed  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture  that  was  now 
presented  to  my  view,  and  I  accorded  to  it  due  admiration.  Tlie 
St>aniard,  however,  did  not  find  the  temperature  of  my  admiration 
sufficiently  high.  Handing  me  a  magnifying  glass,  therefore,  he  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  sought  to 
prove  to  me  that  its  equal  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  so  doing,  he 
enumerated  all  the  Venuses  that  had  ever  left  the  classical  workshops 
of  Oreeoe,  now  scattered  over  museums  and  collections  in  a  more  or 
less  fragmentary  state,  cast  a  few  more  wistfbl  looks  at  Aii  Venus,  and 
again  covered  her  with  the  red-silk  petticoat 

I  saw  him  a  number  of  times  after  this.  One  morning,  the  lady 
of  the  house  was  startied  by  his  not  coming  for  the  customary  ration 
of  bread  and  milk.  On  rapping  at  his  door,  no  answer  was  returned, 
and,  it  having  been  opened,  the  Spaniard  was  found  lying  lifeless  on 
the  floor  before  the  Venus,  at  his  side  the  upset  chur.  The  physidan 
declared  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  come  to  his  end  from  want  of 
sufficient  nutriment. 

Let  us  return  to  the  auctions.  There  is  no  lack  of  people  who 
come  with  the  sole  intention  of  driving  up  prices.  These  sham-pur- 
chasers are  denominated  chauffeun,  and  are  to  the  HAtel  Drouot  what 
the  daqumrt  are  to  the  Parisian  theatres.  When,  for  instance,  a  fine 
painting  is  put  up,  the  chauffeur  (heater)  examines  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  seems  unable  to  repress  his  admiration ;  he  bids  with  great 
eagerness,  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  others  bid,  and,  when  the 
flame  of  contention  is  brightest,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  sees  that  he 
has  fbrced  up  the  price  to  the  highest  pitch,  withdraws  with  a  doleful 
shake  of  the  head,  and  leaves  the  field  to  his  adversary,  who  not  sel- 
dom repents  his  victory.  As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  "  heater  "  never 
betrays  his  purpose,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  does  not  always ' 
attain  his  object.  The  visitors  to  the  H6tel  des  Ventes  ate  sharp, 
cunning  people,  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  or 
ensnared.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  now  and  then  enter  the 
trap,  chiefly  those  who  imagine  themselves  judges  of  art,  who  put  on 
an  air  of  being  able  to  distinguish  a  master  by  a  single  stroke  of  his 
pencil.  Here,  as  in  other  matters  of  life,  those  are  commonly  first 
duped  who  think  thor  knowledge  fortifies  them  agunst  every  mis- 
toke. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  to  demonstrate  the  care  it 
is  necessary  to  exercise  at  the  H&tel  Drouot.  At  an  auction-sale  of 
paintings  a  countryman  of  mine  was  one  day  sitting  before  the  com- 


tninmrt  priieitr't  tribune,  with  a  catalogue  in  his  hand,  when  a  hand- 
some lady,  possessed  of  a  very  aristocratic  exterior,  standing  behind 
him,  asked  him  in  French,  in  an  undertone,  whether  he  understood 
English.  On  his  answering  affirmatively,  the  lady  requested  him  m 
English  to  bid  for  the  painting  that  had  been  just  put  up.  A  perfect 
gentleman,  my  countryman  immediately  declared  his  readinesa  to  com- 
ply with  her  wish.  He  soon  found  himself  contending  with  a  host  of 
buyers,  but,  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  the  unknown  fair,  had  m  a 
few  minutes  outbid  them  all.  Not  until  then  did  it  occur  to  him  that 
his  gallantry  had  hurried  hfan  away,  jiaX  perhaps  the  lady,  with  whom 
he  was  unacquainted,  owned  the  picture  of  which  he  might  become 
the  unwilling  proprietor.  His  apprehension  conflicting  with  his  polite- 
ness, he  hesitated  to  continue  the  contest  with  the  multitude  of  par- 
chasers  ;  but  the  charming  lady's  furtive  glances  became  every  mo- 
ment more  irresistible,  and,  as  though  urged  by  some  secret  chann, 
be  kept  on  bidding,  until,  finally,  the  painting— a  landscijie,  witk 
weeping-willows  and  a  duck-pond — is  knocked  down  to  him  at  a  ridie- 
ttlously  high  price.  He  looked  around  for  the  lady ;  but  the  Utter  hsd 
already  disappeared.  The  duped  man,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  hin- 
self  the  victim  of  an  intrigue,  paid  for  the  pictore,  and,  on  leavinf, 
with  the  weeping-willows  and  pond  under  his  arm,  had,  besides,  the 
vexation  to  hear  the  sneering  remarks  of  those  present. 

Not  seldom,  too,  a  woman  in  mourning  is  seen  at  the  auction-sale 
of  works  of  art  The  objects  oSisred  for  sale  constitute  all  the  prop- 
erty her  husband — who  was  an  artist,  and  snatched  away  by  deatii  be- 
fore he  could  acquire  honor  and  celebrity — had  left  behind  him.  The 
poor  widow  moumfUIy  contemplates  the  sketches  and  drawings  to 
which  so  many  sweet  remembrances  are  attached,  and  with  which  she 
is  to  part  forever ;  but  she  examines  the  people  likewise,  and  sceb 
some  known  face.  And,  indeed,  several  friends  of  her  husband  have 
appeared  to  act  as  charitable  ehauffeun,  and  to  excite  a  desire  for  pur- 
chasing. Their  exertions  are  vain,  however.  From  the  works  by 
which  the  departed  thought  to  win  immortal!^  the  dilettanti  turn  with 
a  shrug,  and  a  few  second-hand  dealers  only  can  be  induced  to  take 
them  for  a  sum  next  to  nothing. 

If  the  most  experienced  are  sometimes  cheated,  the  inexperioieed 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  oftentimes  favored  by  fortune  in  th^  pur- 
chases. Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  observed  at  an  auction  a 
small  harpsichord  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  adorned  with  sevenl 
medallions  hidden  by  a  thick  layer  of  dust  The  buyers  showiog 
themselves  very  cold,  the  instrument  was  for  a  trifling  sum  handed 
over  to  my  friend,  who  had  scarcely  time  to  regret  his  purchase  wbes 
an  elderiy  gentieman  hastily  entered  the  apartment,  took  him  aside, 
and  prayed  him  to  transfer  the  fi«il  instrument  to  him.  After  loog 
talking  on  both  sides,  the  bargitin  was  struck,  my  fH«id  very  cod- 
tentedly  pocketing  a  handsome  profit,  and  the  gentleman,  with  even 
greater  satisfaction,  ordering  the  harpsichord  to  be  removed  to  his 
house.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  medallions  were  painted  by  the 
old  gendeman's  grandfather. 

Yet  more  fortunate  was  a  young  man  who  bought  an  iron  safe  it 
the  H6tel  Drouot,  in  a  secret  drawer  of  which,  while  having  it  repaired 
at  home  by  a  locksmitli,  he  found  more  than  one  hundred  thoasud 
fVancs  in  coin  and  paper.  The  gifts  of  Fortune  are  sometimes  undis- 
criminatingly  bestowed,  but  never  more  so  than  in  this  case,  for  the 
young  man  was  very  rich. 

The  success  of  these  sales  naturally  depends  on  drcumstanets, 
according  as  they  are  propitious  or  otherwise. .  If  money  is  plenty,  the 
buyers  appear  in  large  numbers,  and  high  prices  are  realized,  partica- 
lariy  for  productions  of  art  and  luxuries.  Every  possible  advaatige 
is  taken  of  such  favorable  times  by  those  who  sell  voluntarily  at  ano- 
tion,  as  distinguished  from  those  whom  circumstances  force  to  do  ao. 
Many  a  mHUonnaire,  who  affects  to  be  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  and 
seems  in  raptures  about  his  picture-gallery,  disposes  of  it  as  he  would 
of  any  other  oommodity,  when  he  thinks  he  can  derive  a  considerable 
profit  Admired  queens  of  the  theatre,  too,  occasionally  sell  their 
fVimiture  in  this  way  on  speculation.  No  one  with  any  reputation 
whatever  in  the  dandy-world  dare  be  missing  at  these  aucti<ms,  or 
leave  them  without  purchasing  some  article. 

Those  who  come  to  Paris  for  the  first  time,  with  a  desire  to  see 
this  cosmopolitan  city  less  superficially  than  is  usually  the  case,  should 
by  all  means  visit  the  H6tel  Drouot  They  will  find  there  the  stran- 
gest representatives  of  all  strata  of  society,  and  may  enrich  their 
knowledge  of  mankind  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  anywhere 


else. 
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inflnenoe  upon  the  mass  of  the  commnnitv.  Sometimes  we 
find  moralists  of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  influence  has 
permeated  every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
tbe  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by  the  teachers,  an 
historian  must  investigate  the  realized  morals  of  the  people. 

."The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly  indicated  are 
those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examining  the 
moral  history  of  Europe  between  Augustas  and  Charlemagne. 
As  a  prslimtnary  to  this  inquiry,  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  the  rival  theories  concerning  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
morals,  and  have  also  endeavored  to  show  what  virtues  are  es- 
pecially appropriate  to  each  successive  stage  of  civilization,  in 
order  that  we  may  afterward  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  nat- 
ural evolution  has  been  affected  by  special  agencies.  I  have 
then  followed  the  mdral  history  of  the  pagan  empire,  review- 
ing the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic,  and  the  Egyptian  philosophies, 
that  in  turn  flourished,  showing  in  what  respects  they  were  the 
products  or  expressions  of  the  general  condition  of  society, 
tracing  their  influence  in  many  departments  of  legislation  and 
Uteratnre,  and  investigating  the  causes  of  the  deep-seated  cor- 
ruption which  bafSed  all  the  efforts  of  emperors  and  philoso- 
phers. 

"  The  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Europe  next  de- 
mands oar  attention.  In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  endeav- 
ored, for  the  most  part,  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  a  purely 
theological  or  controversial  character,  all  discussions  concerning 
the  origin  of  t  he  faith  in  Palestine,  and  concerning  the  first  type 
of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard  the  Church  simply  in  its  aspect 
as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  influence  in  Europe.  Confining 
myself  within  these  limits,  I  have  examined  the  manner  in  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  pagan  empire  impeded  or  assisted  its 
growth,  the  nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the 
transformations  it  underwent  under  the  influence  of  prosperity, 
of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  and 
the  many  ways  in  which  it  determined  the  moral  condition  of 
society.  The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
Mstory  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the  legends  of  the  hagiology, 
-'e  effects  of  asceticism  upon  civic  and  domestic  virtues,  the 
yral  inflaenoe  of  monasteries,  the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the 
jjaes  and  vic«3  of  the  decaying  Christian  empire  and  of  the 
,  ^barian  kingdoms  that  replaced  it,  the  •gradual  apotheosis  of 

liar  rank,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  military  Christianity 

„ch  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have  been  all  dis- 

,     ed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have  concluded  my 

7"k  by  reviewing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 

.   .<tion  of  women,  and  in  the.  moral  questions  connected  with 

'relations  of  the  sexes." 

'Mr.  Lecky  maintains  that  there  is  a  law  of  moral  develop- 
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It — a  defined  and  regular  order  in  which  our  moral  feelings 


mea. 


unfolded.  This  law  is  far  from  uniform,  and  its  operation 
'nt  always  easy  to  trace,  owing  to  interfering  causes.  "  Our 
"Wledge  of  the  laws  of  moral  progress  is  like  the  laws  of 
T^te.    We  lay  down  general  rules  about  the  temperature  to 

,,  ipected  as  we  approach  or  recede  from  the  equator,  and 
_  ^rience  shows  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  yet  an 

.    'uted  plain,  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  the  neighborhood 

T^he  sea,  will  often  in  some  degree  derange  our  calculations. 

.■^too,  in  the  history  of  moral  changes,  innumerable  special 
mcies,  such  as  religious  or  political  institutions,  geographical 
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iditions,  traditions,  antipathies  and  affinities,  exercise  a  cer- 
\  retarding,  accelerating,  or  deflecting  influence,  and  some- 


it  modify  the  moral  progress."    Mr.  Lecky  maintains  that 
Je  are  certun  kinds  or  groups  of  virtues  which  spring  spon- 


-lously  out  of  the  mental,  social,  and  physical  conditions  of 
|!^'moivilized  people,  and  that  there  are  others  which  are  the 
^Topriate  products  of  civilization.  While  men  in  all  stages 
Civilization  recognize  the  same  rudimentary  virtues,  yet  the 

""tent  phases  of  society  are  characterized  by  the  predomi- 
'^''It  of  some,  and  the  comparative  feebleness  of  others.    He 

"•tks  that  the  virtues  of  uncivilized  men  are  recognized  as 


virtues  by  civilized  men  ;  but  tliey  are  neither  exhibited  in  the 
same  perfection  nor  assigned  the  same  position  in  the  scale  of 
duties.  The  progress  of  morality  hence  consists  in  the  decline 
of  one  class  of  virtues  and  the  ascendency  of  another,  or  in  a 
reversal  of  the  order  of  preeminence  among  them.  For  ex- 
ample, in  ancient  times,  down  to  the  pagan  empire,  the  highest 
moral  ideal  of  character  was  the  heroic.  Courage,  patriotism, 
magnanimity,  self-sacrifice,  and  public  spirit  constituted  an  ag- 
gressive or  military  type  of  virtues,  which  overshadowed  all 
other  virtuous  sentiments.  With  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity came  a  new  type  of  moral  excellence.  The  amiable  virtues 
— purity,  benevolence,  charity,  love,  reverence — ^the  sympathet- 
ic and  pacific  qualities  of  character  arose  into  predominance, 
eclipsing  and  subordinating  the  older  forms.  Not  that  these 
virtues  had  not  always  been  recognized ;  but  Christianity  in- 
fused into  them  a  hew  life  and  strength,  and  made  them  para- 
mount at  the  expense  of  the  older  heroic  virtues.  The  progress 
consisted  in  a  change  of  balance  or  proportion  in  the  elements 
of  the  moral  constitution. 

But  this  inversion  of  values  between  two  classes  of  moral 
actions — ^this  lowering  of  one  standard,  and  depression  of  an- 
other— was  by  no  means  the  complete  fulfilment  of  man's  moral 
destiny,  or  the  completion  of  ethical  progress.  Neither  scheme 
made  provision  for  the  rights  of  the  human  understanding. 
There  are  great  moral  duties  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  the  attainment  of  truth  concerning  the  facts  of  the 
world,  and  these  involve  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  what 
Mr.  Lecky  terms'the  intellectual  virtues — ^^-eracity,  honesty,  the 
fearless  love  of  truth.  We  quote  a  few  passages  upon  this  in- 
teresting point : 

"Another  form  of  virtue  which  usually  increases  with  civil- 
ization is  veracity,  a  term  which  must  be  regarded  as  including 
something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of  direct  falsehood. 
In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  is  readily  understood  that 
a  man  is  offending  against  truth,  not  only  when  he  utters  a  de- 
liberate falsehood,  but  also  when  in  his  statement  of  a  case  he 
suppresses  or  endeavors  to  conceal  essential  facts,  or  makes  pos- 
itive assertions  without  having  conscientiously  verified  their 
grounds.  The  earliest  form  in  which  the  duty  of  veracity  is  en- 
forced is  probably  the  observance  of  vows,  which  occupy  a  po- 
sition of  much  prominence  in  youthful  religions.  With  the 
subsequent  progress  of  civilization,  we  find  the  successive  in- 
culcation of  three  forms  of  veracity,  which  may  be  termed 
respectively  industrial,  political,  and  philosophical.  By  the  first 
I  understand  that  accuracy  of  statement  or  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments which  is  commonly  meant  when  we  speak  of  a  truthfiil 
man.  Though  in  some  oases  sustained  by  the  strong  sense  of 
honor  which  accompanies  a  military  spirit,  this  form  of  veracity 
is  usually  the  special  virtue  of  an  industrial  nation,  for,  although 
industrial  enterprise  affords  great  temptations  to  deception, 
mutual  confidence,  and  therefore  strict  tmthftilness,  are  in  these 
occupations  so  transcendently  important  that  they  acquire  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  value  they  had  never  before  possessed.  Ve- 
racity becomes  the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no  char- 
acter is  regarded  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which  it  is 
wanting.  It  is  made,  more  than  any  other,  the  test  distingubh- 
ing  a  good  frohi  a  bad  man.  We  accordingly  find  that,  even 
where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very  numerous,  the  supreme 
excellence  of  veracity  is  cordially  admitted  in  theory,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  first  virtues  that  every  man,  aspiring  to  moral  excel- 
lence, endeavors  to  cultivate. 

"  This  constitutes  probably  the  chief  moral  superiority  of 
nations  pervaded  by  a  strong  industrial  spirit  over  nations  like 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Irish,  among  whom  that 
spirit  is  wanting.  The  usual  characteristic  of  the  latter  nations 
is  a  certain  laxity  or  instability  of  character,  a  proneness  to  ex- 
aggeration, a  want  of  truthfulness  in  little  things,  an  infidelity 
to  engagements  from  which  an  Englishman,  educated  in  the 
habits  of  indnstrial  life,  readUy  infers  a  complete  absence  oi 
moral  principle.    But  a  larger  philosophy  and  a  deeper  experi- 
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ence  dispel  his  error.  He  finds  that,  where  the  indastrial  spirit 
has  not  penetrated,  trathfolness  rarely  occapies  in  tlie  popular 
mind  the  same  relative  position  in  the  catalogoe  of  virtaes.  It 
is  not  reckoned  among  the  fundamentals  of  morality ;  and  it  is 
possible,  and  even  common,  to  find  in  these  nations — what 
would  be  scarcely  possible  in  an  indastrial  society — men  who 
are  habitually  dishonest  and  nntruthfol  in  small  things,  and 
whose  lives  are  nevertheless  influenced  by  a  deep  religions  feel- 
ing, and  adorned  by  the  consistent  practice  of  some  of  the  most 
difScult  and  most  painful  virtues.  Trust  in  Providence,  content 
and  resignation  in  extreme  poverty  and  suffering,  the  most  gen- 
nine  amiability  and  the  most  sincere  readiness  to  assist  their 
brethren,  an  adherence  to  their  religions  opinions  which  no 
persecutions  and  no  bribes  can  shake,  a  capacity  for  heroic, 
transcendent,  and  prolonged  self-sacrifice,  may  be  found  in 
some  nations  in  men  who  are  habitual  liars  and  habitual 
cheats. 

"  The  promotion  of  industrial  veracity  is  probably  the  single 
form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  exercises'  a  favora- 
ble influence  upon  morals.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  it  to 
exist  in  great  perfection  without  any  corresponding  growth  of 
political  veracity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality which,  in  matters  of  controversy,  desires  that  all  opin- 
ions, arguments,  and  facts,  should  be  fully  and  fairly  stated. 
This  habit,  of  what  is  commonly  termed  '  fair  play,'  is  espe- 
cially the  characteristic  of  free  communities,  and  it  is  pre- 
eminently fostered  by  political  life.  The  practice  of  debate 
creates  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  suppressing  one  side  of  a  case, 
which  gradually  extends  through  all  forms  of  intellectual  life, 
and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national  character. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  there  is  a  still  higher  form  of  intellectual 
virtue.  By  enlarged  intellectual  culture,  especially  by  phUo- 
sophic  studies,  men  come  at  last  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  to  esteem  it  a  duty  to  emancipate  themselves  firom  party 
spirit,  prejudices,  and  passion,  and,  through  love  of  truth,  to 
cultivate  a  judicial  spirit  in  controversy.  They  aspire  to  the  in- 
tellect not  of  a  sectarian,  but  of  a  philosopher,  to  the  intellect 
not  of  a  partisan,  but  of  a  statesman. 

"  Of  these  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit,  the  last  two  may 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  highly-civilized  society.  The 
last  especially  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  but  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  flowers  of  virtue  that  bloom  in 
the  human  heart.  The  growth,  however,  both  of  political  and 
philosophical  veracity  has  been  unnaturally  retarded  by  the  op- 
position of  theologians,  who,  while  exercising  a  very  beneficial 
influence  in  many  spheres  of  morals,  have  in  this  proved  for- 
midable adversaries  to  progress,  for  they  mode  it,  during  many 
centuries,  a  main  object  to  suppress  all  writings  opposed  to 
their  views,  and,  when  this  power  had  escaped  their  grasp, 
they  proceeded  to  discourage,  in  every  way,  impartiality  of 
mind  and  judgment,  and  to  associate  it  with  the  notion  of  sin." 
On  the  whole,  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  ^rded  him- 
self, in  the  execution  of  this  important  work,  must  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  noblest  to  which  literary  ambition  has  yet 
aspired.  The  interest  of  the  inquiry  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  period  traversed,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  about 
eight  hundred  years,  was,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  momen- 
tous in  history.  An  old  order  of  things  was  decaying,  and  a 
new  order  arising.  The  pagan  empire  had  run  its  career,  and 
was  ready  for  dissolution ;  and  a  new  religion  had  come  upon 
the  scene  which  was  destined  to  assume  the'  control  of  com- 
munities and  nations  in  the  development  of  a  new  type  of 
civilization — a  new  quality  of  men.  What  were  the  moral  in- 
cidents of  this  transition ;  what  the  modifications  of  conduct 
which  took  place  among  the  masses  of  people ;  and  what  the 
agencies,  circumstances,  and  extent  of  the  changes  wrought, 
these  are  the  elements  of  Mr.  Lecky's  wide  and  interesting  in- 
quiry, and  they  are  treated  by  him  in  an  able  and  impressive 
manner.  That  so  comprehensive  a  research,  involving  consid- 
erations of  the  highest  complexity,  should  be  imperfect  and 


exposed  to  criticism,  is  quite  natural.  But,  when  we  remember 
that  Mr.  Lecky  is  the  first  to  have  conceived  the  problem,  as 
well  as  the  first  to  execute  it,  and  when  we  perceive  the  nev 
lines  of  thought  that  he  has  opened,  the  sagacity  of  his  inalr- 
sis,  and  the  wealth  of  learning  with  which  the  subject  is  illiu- 
trated — ^not  omitting  the  exquisite  literary  finish  of  his  style— 
his  work  can  hardly  fail  to  be  accorded  a  first  rank  wmi 
recent  historical  compositions. 

"BEWARE  OF  THE  MIRROR." 

I   I  E  murmurs  the  row  that  for  days  to  b«r  dresodiig 
'   *      Hope's  tenderest  pn^hecies  told ; 
He  finds  her  fond  answer  in  looks  that  are  beaming 

Their  love  beneath  lashes  of  gold. 
The  chamber  is  vacant,  the  moment  delicious, 

What  gazer  the  secret  may  share  f — 
Yet  beware  of  the  mirror,  the  treacherous  minor, 
Young  lovers,  young  lovers,  beware  I 

Grief  tinges  her  joy,  and  in  sad  meditation 

She  hearkens,  fiunt  bloom  on  her  cheeks. 
As  bitterly,  now,  of  her  loftier  station, 

Her  proud-hearted  kindred  he  speaks. 
"0  love,  if  long  absence  and  sorrow  stiall  psrt  ns, 

Inviolate  faith  will  you  swear  ?  " 
Beware  of  the  mirror,  the  treacherous  mirror. 

Young  lovers,  young  lovers,  beware ! 

For  mirrors  are  genuine  gossips,  and  labor 

In  lustrously  sociable  way, 
With  speed  tel^raphic,  from  neighbor  to  neighbor 

All  passing  events  to  convey. 
And  this  that  beholds  you  will  publish  its  ti^ngs 

Attentive  no  detail  to  spare. 
Beware  of  the  mirror,  the  treacherous  mirror. 

Poor  lovers,  poor  lovers,  beware  I 

Already  the  chamber  adjoining  confesses 

Their  secret  with  cold  unconcern, 
Revealing  minutely  his  lavish  caresses,  ; 

Minutely  her  gentle  return ; 
And  one  whom  the  merciless  image  amazes 

Confronts  it  with  marvelling  air. 
Beware  of  the  mirror,  the  treacherous  mirror. 

Poor  lovers,  poor  lovers,  beware ! 

Oh,  few  are  the  secrets,  however  we  prize  them, 

That  long  undiscovered  remain ; 
This  curious  world  has  a  charm  which  defies  them — 

A  spell  to  unravel  their  skein  ! 
The  listener  crouches  when  least  we  suspect  him, 

The  spy,  when  least  fancied  his  snare, 
And  always,  it  seems,  of  life's  treacherous  mirrors 

Too  late  is  the  warning — beware ! 

Edoar  Fawcki. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  THE  STARS. 

MODERN  astronomy  teaches  that  onr  sun  is  a  star,  and 
that  the  stars  are  suns.  The  sun  appears  larger  than « 
star — appearances  often  deceive.  As  we  approach  a  body,  the 
angle  of  vision  opens,  so  that  it  appears  larger ;  as  we  recede 
from  it,  the  angle  closes,  and  it  appears  smaller ;  hence  spp>i'' 
ent  magnitude  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  relative  distance. 
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Asaaming  our  sun  to  be  a  star,  the  heat  which  we  derive 
from  it  is  stellar  heat,  and,  with  this  conception  in  mind,  let  as 
glance  at  the  scale  of  its  radiations.  This  is  something  sta- 
pendous.  The  amonnt  of  heat  which  is  emitted  from  the  en- 
tire solar  surface,  calculated  from  the  average  quantity  which 
it  is  proved  we  receive  from  him,  would  be  sufficient  to  boil 
seven  hundred  thousand  millions  of  evhic  mile*  of  ice-cold 
water  each  hour.  Were  a  cylinder  of  ice,  forty  miles  in  di- 
ameter, projected  into  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  length  each  second — that  is,  with  the  speed 
of  light — ^the  heat  which  the  sun  radiates  away  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  melt  it  as  fast  as  it  came,  while  the  stellar  famace 
would  not  be  cooled  a  single  degree.  Of  the  thermal  energy 
which  our  central  star  thus  pours  out  with  the  prodigality  of 
the  Infinite,  we  of  the  earth,  although  complacently  supposing 
that  it  is  all  on  our  account,  get  only  a  paltry  fraction — ^the  one- 
twenty-three-hnndred-miUionth  part — about  enough  to  boil 
three  hundred  cubic  miles  of  ice-water  each  hour.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  rest  ?  It  is  shot  outward  as  undulatory  im- 
pulses into  the  profundities  of  space.  Such  is  the  office  of  oar 
own  star  in  the  cosmical  economy ; 
but  are  the  other  stars  doing  the  same 
thing?  Those  little  twinkling  points 
— are  they  also  all  fountains  of  pow- 
er which  is  wafted  on  forever,  thus 
muntaining  the  dynamic  equilibrium 
of  the  universe  through  a  mighty 
system  of  celestial  exchanges? 

Such  has  been  the  belief  connte- 
nanced  by  all  analogy,  although  the 
proof  of  it  has  been  hitherto  indi 
rect  and  insufficient.  A  Frenchman 
named  PouiUet  a  few  years  ago  un- 
dertook a  series  of  researches  de- 
signed to  find  out  something  more 
definite  about  the  temperature  of  the 
planetary  spaces,  and  this  he  did  by 
attempting  to  determine  the  amount 
of  heat  from  a  certain  large  portion 
of  the  heavens.  We  cannot  here  de- 
scribe his  delicate  and  ingenious  pro- 
cesses, but  he  deduced  from  them 
that,  when  large  tracts  of  the  heav- 
ens are  tested,  a  measurable  and  very 
condderable  amount  of  heat  is  shown 
to  be  derived  from  them.  His  results 
indicated  that  the  earth  gets  heat 

enough  in  a  year  from  the  whole  vault  of  the  sky  to  melt  a  shell 
of  ice  eighty-six  feet  in  thickness — the  sun's  heat  alone  being 
sufficient  to  melt  such  a  shell  one  hundred  and  three  feet  thick, 
annually.  These  conclusions  were  regarded  as  trustworthy  by 
many,  but  the  majority  of  scientific  men  thought  the  subject 
must  be  left  open  until  new  resources  of  experiment  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Nor  have  we  bad  to  wait  long  for 
the  trial.  The  subject  has  at  length  found  its  man,  and  this 
splendid  problem  is  solved.  When,  in  the  distant  future,  the 
hbtorian  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  making  up  his  chronolo^cal 
records  of  their  early  progress,  he  will  write — 

The  Ship-eanal  aeros*  the  Isthmiu  of  Suezjirst  opened,  1869. 

American  Continent  jvret  crested  by  a  Railroad,  .  1869. 
Heat  in  the  rays  of  a  fixed  star  first  demonstrated  by 

William  Etiggim,    .  ...  .  .  1869. 

The  rays  of  a  star,  when  made  to  fall  upon  the  most  delicate 
thermometer,  produce  no  visible  eflTect  upon  it ;  and  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  heat  in  these  rays  could  never  have  been 
known  except  through  the  employment  of  some  far  more  sen- 
sitive heat-measurer.  Such  an  instrument  has  grown  up  during 
the  last  few  years  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  most  skilful 
men  of  various  countries,  and  has  at  length  been  brought  to  a 
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very  high  degree  of  perfection.    The  principles  of  its  action 
are  as  follows : 

If  we  take  some  small  burs  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  and, 
arranging  them  side  by  side  in  a  certain  order,  solder  them  to- 
gether, we  shall  form  what  is  called  a  pile.  If,  now,  one  of  the 
ends  of  this  pile  is  warmed  more  than  the  other,  an  electric- 
current  begins  to  circulate  round  and  round  through  the  bars, 
and,  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the 
two  ends,  the  stronger  is  the  current.  Such  a  current,  being 
produced  by  heat,  is  called  thermo-electric,  and  the  system  of 
metallic  bars  in  which  it  is  produced  is  therefore  termed  the 
tfiermo-electrie  pile.    This  is  one  part  of  our  new  instrument. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  freely- suspended  magnetic  needle 
points  to  the  north — that  is,  it  places  itself  in  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. But,  if  a  needle  so  placed  has  a  current  of  electricity 
passed  round  it  through  wires  parallel  to  its  position  when  at 
rest,  such  a  current  tends  to  neutralize  the  earth's  magnetism, 
and  to  throw  the  needle  across  itself,  that  is,  to  make  it  point 
east  and  west.  The  distance  to  which  the  needle  swings 
round  out  of  its  north-and-south  position  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current, 
and  is  measured  by  degrees  of  a 
circle.  If  the  electric  current  is 
very  slight,  it  may  deflect  the  needle 
but  a  few  degrees  from  the  north- 
ward ;  if  stronger,  it  may  throw  it 
ninety  degrees,  or  through  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  so  that  it  will  stand  at 
right  angles  to  its  natural  position. 
Now  let  us  see  how  this  combina- 
tion works  as  a  heat-measurer.  Toa 
hold  your  hand,  say,  a  yard  from  the 
pile  of  a  delicately-constructed  in- 
strument. It  radiates  a  stream  of  heat 
which  falls  upon  one  end  of  it,  called 
its  face;  and  tVat  end  is  slightly 
warmed.  This  produces  a  current  of 
electricity  which  is  carried  through 
the  wires  and  made  to  circulate 
round  a  needle.  The  needle  starts 
out  of  its  position,  and  comes  to  rest 
at  some  point  on  the  scale ;  and  the 
degree  which  it  reaches  becomes  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  ra- 
diated from  the  hand. 

It  is  this  instrument  which  Mr. 
Huggins  has  employed  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  heat  of  the  stars.  It  was  attached  to  his  telescope 
so  that  the  image  of  a  star  formed  by  the  eight-inch  object-glass- 
might  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  pile.  So  delicate  was  the 
arrangement,  and  so  susceptible  to  the  minutest  variations  of 
temperature,  that  his  apparatus  often  had  to  be  left  for  hours 
until  it  had  come  to  equilibrium  and  the  needle  was  at  perfect 
rest  When  the  time  arrived  for  experiment,  the  shutter  of 
the  observatory  dome  was  opened,  and  the  telescope  was  turned 
upon  a  part  of  the  sky  near  a  bright  star,  but  not  actually 
on  the  star.  The  needle  was  then  carefully  watched,  to 
determine  whether  the  change  of  position  produced  any  ef- 
fect. Aft«r  waiting  sufficiently  long  to  be  certain  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  change,  the  telescope  was  moved  over  the 
small  distance  necessary  to  bring  the  image  of  the  star  directly 
on  the  face  of  the  pUe,  when  the  needle  was  immediately  seen 
to  move.  The  telescope  was  then  moved  slightly  away  from 
the  star,  when  the  needle  returned  to  its  place.  The  stellar 
ray  was  then  again  made  to  fall  upon  the  pile,  and  again  the 
needle  was  thrown  out  of  its  position.  These  observations 
were  repeated,  with  great  care  and  patience,  on  different  stars, 
and  at  different  times,  until  it  has  been  conclusively  established 
that  heat  is  a  constituent  of  the  stellar  rays. 

Such  ore  the  simple  facts  of  this  remarkable  discovery ;  its 
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deeper  understanding  cannot  fail  to  awaken  emotions  of  the  in- 
tensest  wonder.  Wliat  is  heat  as  mamfeated  in  matter?  A  tI- 
bration  of  atoms.  What  is  radiant  heat  ?  TJndalatorj  move- 
ments propagated  through  an  ethereal  medium  at  the  rate  of 
190,000  mUes  per  second.  Radiant  heat  falling  upon  matter 
raises  its  temperature,  that  is,  the  ethereal  waves  break- 
ing upon  the  atoms  increase  their  vibration.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  stars  of  heaven  are  related  to  the  atoms  of  earth — the 
mightiest  to  the  minutest,  not  by  a  material  link,  but  through 
the  mystery  of  motion,  while  that  relation  is  one  of  definite 
control.  Astrology  taught  that  earthly  events  are  determined 
by  celestial  agencies.  It  was  a  vague  prophecy  of  realities  to 
be  better  known,  and  soienoe  has  fulfilled  it  by  showing  that 
the  galaxies  of  remotest  space  rule  the  inner  changes  of  terres- 
trial matter,  and  time  ^he  march  of  its  invisible  molecnles.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  forces  in  which  matter  is  bound  are  knit  to- 
gether in  so  close  and  complex  a  web  of  correlation  and  inter- 
dependence, that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  one  is  felt  by  all. 
The  stellar  impulse,  so  infinitesimal  as  never  before  to  have 
been  detected,  shoots  a  thrill  through  a  whole  system  of  ten- 
sions, and  reveals  itself  in  multiplied  eifects.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  we  h^ve  been  considering,  the  infiuence  of  the  star  is  only 
seen  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  transformations — in  the  overthrow 
of  a  series  of  balances  in  which  our  whole  planet  is  implicated. 
What  was  it  that  really  took  place  when  Mr.  Hnggins  exposed' 
his  instrument  to  the  ray  of  the  star  Regulus,  the  leading  bril- 
liant of  the  constellation  Leo  ?  That  star  is  located  so  profoundly 
away  in  the  abyss  of  space,  that  we  can  measure  its  distance 
only  by  the  years  which  its  radiations  have  spent  in  reaching 
us ;  and  the  astronomer?  tell  ns  that  the  radiations,  sent  through 
the  mighty  void  at  the  rate  of  190,000  miles  per  second, 
would  require  twenty-tix  yeari  to  reach  the  earth.  Through 
all  that  period  the  dark  thermal  impulse  of  Regulus  had  been 
speeding  its  course,  until  at  last  it  spent  itself  upon  the  face  of 
the  pile,  disturbing  the  thermal  equilibrium  of  its  metallic  par- 
ticles. The  upsetting  of  the  thermal  balance  overthrew  also 
the  electrical  balance,  and  a  current  was  started  through  the 
wires  around  the  needle.  The  needle,  balanced  in  its  position 
by  the  attractive  tensions  of  terrestrial  gravity  and  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth,  was  then  swung  from  its  position  of  equi- 
librium and  moved  over  thret  degree*  of  the  teale,  which  exactly 
measured  the  intensity  of  the  chun  of  effects  and  the  tension 
of  the  stellar  impulse. 

Men  talk  of  the  dnlness  of  science,  but  it  is  because  they 
understand  little  of  the  grandeur  of  the  problems  upon  which 
it  is  engaged  or  the  splendor  of  its  later  conquests. 

How  far  beyond  the  most  errant  fancies  of  mere  poetic 
imagination  are  these  realities  of  reason!  Puck,  engirdling 
the  globe  in  forty  minutes,  was  a  bold  creation  of  Shakespear- 
ian genius ;  but  this  is  tame  business  compared  with  the  pranks 
of  our  scientific  fairies.  The  modem  Ariel  takes  his  flight  from 
Regulus  in  1843  to  visit  the  earth  (heedless  of  the  prophetic 
voice  of  Father  Miller,  who,  working  with  his  theolo^cal  cal- 
culus, had  set  this  very  year  for  the  general  smash  and  wind-up 
of  the  whole  scheme).  Launched  upon  his  celestial  career,  he 
wings  his  way  onward  through  the  measureless  amplitudes  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  eight  times  round  our  planet  each  second, 
and  reaches  it  in  1869.  Cleaving  the  atmosphere,  he  pierces  the 
lenses  of  Huggins's  telescope,  and,  waking  np  the  atoms  of  the 
eleotrio-pile,  drops  his  thermal  mask,  darts  through  the  wires 
as  the  amber-spirit,  shifts  again  to  magnetism,  and,  with  a 
kick  at  gravity  and  a  snub  for  the  north  pole,  emerges  at  last  as 
ordinary  mechanical  motion. 

It  is  thus  experimentally  established  that  the  stars  are 
suns.  Our  sun  is  a  fountain  of  forces  from  which  the  earth 
borrows  its  energy  and  its  life.  But  exactly  the  same  forces 
are  shown  now  to  reside  also  in  the  distant  stars,  and  we 
are  thus  brought  one  step  nearer  to  the  august  probabUity 
that  they,  too,  are  fountains  of  power  and  life  to  their  plan- 
etary dependents. 


SEVEN  SITTINGS  WITH  POWERS,  THE 
SCULPTOR. 

Bt  Hknbt  W.  Bellows. 
JV. 

I  ASKED  Mr.  Powers  to-day  how  important  he  thought  it 
for  an  American  artist  to  come  abroad  to  pursue  his  vo- 
cation. 

A  painter,  he  said,  especially  a  landscape  painter,  may,  vitli- 
out  serious  disadvantage,  remain  at  home,  especially  if  he  lacks 
power  to  resist  the  influence  of  foreign  art,  to  enslave  his  own 
independence,  and  to  iigure  the  national  tone  and  coloring  of 
his  works.  Every  country  has  its  own  landscape — France, 
Germany,  Italy,  have  their  characteristic  forms  and  colon. 
America  has  its  own,  and  it  is  important  that  the  America) 
artist  should  not  bring  Italian  skies,  trees,  foliage,  into  Ameri- 
can scenes.  California,  I  am  told,  has  something  of  the  same 
rosy  skies  and  the  same  bare  outline  so  common  here ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  American  landscape  is  very  unlike  snj 
thing  on  this  continent,  and,  apart  from  the  advantage  of  stndy- 
ing  the  best  foreign  masters,  which  to  those  who  know  bow 
to  use  such  teachers  is  invaluable,  an  American  artist  is  likely 
to  loee  his  characteristio  American  tone  and  expression  by  too 
long  a  familiarity  with  foreign  schools. 

But  sculpture  is  universal.  The  human  form  is  of  no  corn- 
try,  and  may  be  studied  with  equal  advantage  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  opportunities  of  studying  it  abroad  are  so  mi- 
measurably  greater  than  at  home,  that  I  do  not  see  how  itii 
possible,  without  great  loss,  to  neglect  them. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  model  successfully  without  living  mod- 
els ;  and  in  America,  in  my  time,  it  was  almost  at  the  peril  of 
reputation,  both  for  model  and  sculptor,  that  an  artist  employed 
the  living  model,  even  if  he  could  procure  it.  Now,  I  under- 
stand, a  few  models  may  be  obtained  in  New  York ;  but  thej 
are  so  rare  and  so  expensive,  that  it  is  almost  ruinous  to  em- 
ploy them.  It  costs  two  or  three  dollars  there  to  secure  a 
model  which  here  may  be  had  for  half  a  day  for  forty  centi. 
There  is  no  want  of  models  here ;  but  their  history  is  a  sad  one, 
and  makes  one  often  seriously  lament  the  necessity  for  employ- 
ing them.  Young  women,  especially,  are  driven  to  this  em- 
ployment by  the  want  of  bread.  I  have  numerous  offers  of 
their  services  made  by  parents  who  are  in  great  distress.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  discourage  all  who  come  to  me  from  enter- 
ing the  business,  and  am  only  conquered  when  I  feel  sure  that, 
if  I  decline,  they  will  be  driven  to  other  studios.  I  prefer  onlj 
professional  models,  already  thoroughly  committed  to  the  call- 
ing, as  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  leading  any  into  so 
perilous  a  vocation.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by  their 
mothers,  and  I  strive  to  treat  them  in  a  way  to  save  their  self- 
respect  and  delicacy — a  very  hard  task,  which  too  often  breaks 
down  in  less  scrupulous  hands. 

2.  The  opportunities  of  anatomical  studies  are  here  nearly 
perfect,  and  free  from  all  expense.  The  medical  scliools  not 
only  illustrate  anatomy  by  surgery  on  the  cadaver,  but^  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  dead  body,  is  a  living  one,  in  which  the 
action  of  the  muscles  dissected  before  the  student  may  be  stud- 
ied in  life.  These  colleges  are  open  to  all  artists,  and  famish 
the  beet  possible  schooling  in  anatomy,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  which  is  indispensable  to  the  sculptor,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  in  America  at  great  cost. 

3.  Marble  is  no  cheaper  here  than  in  New  York,  the  long 
sea-carriage  costing  no  more  to  America  than  the  short  land- 
carriage  does  from  the  quarries  to  Florence  or  Rome.  Bnt 
good  workmen,  who  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  are  so  abundant 
and  so  cheap  here,  so  rare  and  so  dear  at  home,  that  that  alone 
is  a  decisive  reason  for  coming  abroad.  Even  here  it  is  a  heavy 
expense  to  procure  suflScient  and  competent  workmen;  at  home 
it  is  almost  at  ruinous  cost  and  with  nearly  insuperable  diffi- 
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onlty.  I  have  two  workmen — as  good,  certainly,  as  the  best  in 
America — to  the  finest  of  whom  I  pay  only  four  dollars  a  day. 
He  conld  make  twice  that  cutting  weeping-willows  on  Ameri- 
can tomb-stones.  What  conld  he  not  justly  demand  in  wages 
from  a  New- York  sculptor  ?  I  employ  a  dozen  workmen  in  my 
studios ;  the  poorest,  at  work  on  pedestals  and  rough  work, 
earn  about  half  a  dollar  a  day ;  the  moderately  stalled,  a  little 
orer  a  doOar.  The  whole  cost  me  about  fifteen  dollars  per  day, 
which  is  wonderfully  low.  Then,  my  rent — which  could  not, 
for  my  extensive  accommodations,  be  less  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  any  eligible  position  which  the 
public  would  visit— reaches  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  annually. 

But,  4.  The  general  expenses  of  maintaining  a  family  are  so 
mnch  less  here  than  at  home,  that  a  man  without  capital,  pos- 
sessing a  profession  so  slow  in  reaching  its  pecuniary  returns 
as  an  artist's,  finds  an  immense  inducement  to  live  abroad.  It 
is  true  that,  music  and  accomplishment  in  languages  apart,  the 
opportunities  of  a  substantial  education  for  one's  children  are 
not  as  good  here  as  at  home.  There  are,  however,  less  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  and  less  exposures  to  the  American  habit  of  hard 
drinking  among  young  men ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  general  influ- 
ences here,  in  the  way  of  developing  a  manly,  energetic,  and  self- 
relying  character,  are  less  favorable  than  at  home.  There  is  a 
softness,  a  disposition  to  take  life  easy,  and  a  want  of  moral 
earnestness  in  Italy,  which  are  not  favorable  to  youthful  ambi- 
tion and  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  money-getting 
propensities  and  social  rivalries  of  America  tend  to  harden  hu- 
man character,  and  to  bring  out  a  severe  selflahness  which  is 
offensive.  On  the  whole,  the  balance  is  on  our  side,  and,  other 
things  apart,  American  youth  are  better  brought  up  in  Amer- 
ica.   But  the  artist  must  make  this  sacrifice  to  his  art. 

It  is  not  painters  alone,  however,  added  Mr.  Powers,  who 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  individuality.  Most  sculptors  lose 
theirs,  bofli  at  home  and  abroad;  and  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  keep  their  individuality  to  the  point  of  mannerism,  and 
the  obtrusion  and  stamp  of  their  private  personality  upon  all 
they  do.  Tliey  do  not  hide  themselves  behind  their  works  and 
their  tools.  Even  Dannecker,  so  able  and  successful  an  artist, 
has  given  the  leopard  in  his  Ariadne  the  expression  of  a  Ger- 
man. Oanova  made  his  own  face  the  model  of  all  the  faces  he 
made.  In  his  Washington,  at  Baltimore,  beneath  the  monu- 
ment, you  see  Canova  himself.  In  his  colossal  head  of  Napo- 
leon, here,  still  Oanova.  He  has  even  made  his  WaHng  Lion 
look  like  himself.  I  could  tell  a  statue  of  Oanova's  if  I  saw  only 
the  back  of  the  head.  Fnseli,  who  admired  Michael  Angelo  so 
enthusiastically,  said  of  Oanova,  "  An  emasculated  Greek,  sir." 
His  Venus  is  really,  in  all  that  is  best  in  it,  a  copy  from  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  In  his  famous  statue  of  Pauline,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  Nature,  and,  you  feel  sure,  not  a  line  of  resem- 
blance to  the  original,  except  perhaps  in  the  face.  It  is  very 
doubtful  If  the  princess  ever  sat  for  the  model  of  the  figure  (so 
that  the  old  story — ^that  she  replied  to  some  one,  if  she  did  not 
feel  uncomfortable  in  exposing  her  person,  "  Oh,  no ;  the  room 
was  perfectly  warm  " — can  hardly  be  true).  Oanova  studied 
the  Greek  statuary,  and  not  the  living  model.  He  attempted 
to  refine  on  their  forms,  and  merely  weakened  their  effect.  His 
Perseus  is  a  study  fl*om  the  Apollo,  and  has  precisely  its  pos- 
ture in  the  lower  limbs ;  only  he  holds  out  a  head  in  his  hands. 
There  is  something  feeble  and  sentimental  in  all  his  works. 

I  recurred  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Powers  was  making  the 
busts  of  our  statesmen  at  Washington. 

When  John  0.  Oalhonn  was  sitting  to  me,  I  knew  very  well 
that  he  and  Jaclison  hated  each  other ;  but  I  ventured  to  ask 
him,  one  day,  if  he  believed  that  the  President  had  actually 
written  a  very  able  message  which  had  just  appeared  over  his 
signature.  "Every  line  of  it,  sir,"  he  said,  "was  his  inspira- 
tion, and  contains  his  sentiments.  It  may  have  been  put  into 
its  literary  form  by  a  secretary.  But  nobody  understands 
American  politics  better  than  General  Jackson.   He  has  an  iron 


memory,  and  has  his  own    opinions  on  all  American  sub- 
jects." 

The  subject  of  phrenological  indications  came  up.  Mr. 
Powers  said :  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  science  may  be  true, 
but  there  are  certainly  very  striking  coincidences  between 
many  oraniological  signs  and  the  character  of  those  who  bear 
them.  Take  the  great  development  over  the  eyebrows,  where 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  placed  by  phrenologists.  I  think  I 
have  never  known  a  public  man  of  striking  insight  into  the 
popular  will  who  had  not  protuberant  brows.  Jackson,  who 
knew  the  popular  heart  instinctively,  and  owes  his  reputation 
to  his  power  of  expressing  it,  and  leading  it  where  it  wanted  to 
go,  had  marked  perceptive  organs.  Henry  Olay,  who  played 
in  his  speeches  upon  the  latent  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
audience,  and  seemed  to  mould  tUem,  only  because  he  was  first 
moulded  by  them,  had  the  same  striking  indications  in  his 
brow.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  understood  the  Southern  heart  com- 
pletely, was  of  great  perceptive  faculty,  and  it  was  stamped  on 
his  forehead,  but,  unhappily,  he  kept  his  fingers  on  the  South- 
em  pulse  only,  and  failed  to  feel  the  Northern  wrist,  and  so  he 
lost  the  benefit  of  his  insight.  Mr.  Webster  had  no  marked  de- 
velopment of  the  perceptive  faculties.  His  general  reason 
prevailed  over  his  special  insight  or  close  national  sympathy 
with  the  popular  wiU.  He  was  absorbed  by  his  argument  and 
wrapped  up  in. principles.  He  spoke  with  all  his  power  and 
logic,  with  little  reference  to  the  immediate  feelings  of  bis 
hearers,  and  thus  lost  power  as  a  shaper  and  exponent  of 
American  will.  Everett,  who  was  equally  deficient  in  this 
special  oraniological  indication,  could  not  carry  the  sympathies 
of  the  common  people,  whom  he  did  not  instinctively  under- 
stand.   He  won  admiration  and  respect,  but  not  leadership. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  said  :  "  Jackson  was  a  great  actor.  The  people 
thought  him  blufif,  outspoken,  frank,  and  impulsive,  and  liked 
him  for  those  qualities.  But  he  often  assumed  anger,  when  he 
was  calm  as  a  clock,  for  effect.  Especially  when  he  thought 
himself  right,  but  was  unable  to  defend  his  position  in  argu- 
ment, where,  for  want  of  training  and  words,  he  was  often 
weak,  he  resorted  to  rage,  and  frightened  his  antagonists  by  the 
vehemence  and  violence  of  affected  passion.  When  he  could 
not  answer  arguments,  he  often  dismissed  them  in  this  sum- 
mary and  very  effective  way." 

Speaking  ot  dreams,  Mr.  Powers  said :  My  sitters  always 
come  to  me  at  night  and  often  converse  with  me  about  their 
likenesses,  and  sometimes  on  other  matters.  I  recall  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  IJrguart,  of  New  Orleans, 
which  was  so  original  on  his  part,  and  so  ludicrous  too,  that  I 
woke  up  with  my  own  laughter,  and  told  my  wife,  disturbed 
by  my  noise,  the  story,  till  we  both  sat  up  laughing  in  the  dark 
in  a  most  uproarious  way.  I  thonght  there  must  be  some  fore- 
shadowing of  facts  in  the  story,  and  expected,  when  my  sitter 
came  the  next  day,  that  he  would  begin  where  he  had  left  off  a 
certain  account  he  had  been  giving  me,  and  finish  it  according 
to  my  dream.  But  he  came,  and  made  no  reference  to  the 
subject,  so  that  my  surmise  fell  through.  I  still  think  that  the 
self-suggesting  character  of  dreams,  which  have  no  clew  in  as- 
sociation to  their  materials,  presents  a  very  puzzling  question, 
and  suggests  some  deeper  life  in  us,  which  has  untraceable  rela- 
tions with  the  future,  quite  independent  of  will  or  reason. 

EDUCATIONAL   USES    OF   THE    CENTRAL 
PARK. 

FBOM  EABLT  SHEETS  OF  THE  COUMISSIONBRs'  BEPOBT. 

THE  value  of  the  Central  Park  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
as  a  place  for  attractive  and  elegant  recreation,  and  its  salu- 
tary effects  upon  the  community,  are  already  well  known,  and 
the  facilities  it  affords  to  the  children  of  the  common  schools  for 
varied  and  healthful  exercise  are  appreciated.  But  its  uses  as 
a  means  of  popular  intellectual  improvement,  and  its  impor- 
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taace  as  an  educational  agency  in  connection  with  the  great 
school  system  of  the  city,  are  by  no  means  yet  folly  recognized. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  the  marreUons  extent  to 
which  it  has  developed  the  various  branches  of  science  and  the 
inventive  and  constructive  arts  which  depend  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  effect  of  this  remarkable  scientific  develop- 
ment is  slowly  reaching  the  very  habits  of  mind,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  present  day  may  be  said  to  think  differently  ftom 
those  who  preceded  them.  The  conseqnenoe  of  this  change 
has  been  that  mental  cultivation  and  the  methods  of  education 
are  at  length  beginning  to  be  influenced,  and  the  question  of  a 
more  scientific  culture  for  the  masses  of  the  people  is  receiv- 
ing increasing  consideration  by  the  foremost  nations  in  the 
world. 

Ab  respects  the  abandan<il  of  the  provision  for  diffnnng 
knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  this  country  takes 
confessedly  the  lead  of  all  others,  and  the  question  which  now 
chiefly  exercises  the  minds  of  our  thoughtful  educators  is,  how 
best  to  introduce  the  study  of  nature  or  the  elementary  portions 
of  science  into  common  schools. 

This  step,  it  is  universally  felt,  must  now  be  taken,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  an  easy  one  to  take.  It  involves  a  very  con- 
siderable change  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  notion 
current  in  the  past,  and  still  too  generally  prevalent,  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  education  is  books  to  be  memorized  and 
teachers  to  keep  things  quiet  and  hear  the  recitations,  is  gradu- 
ally being  outgrown.  It  is  more  and  more  seen  that  the  great 
dnty  of  education  is  to  bring  the  pupil  into  direct  relation  with 
things  themselves,  that  he  may  reflect  and  exercise  judgment 
upon  them.  But  the  book-method  is  by  &r  the  simpler  and 
eaner,  and  reduces  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  the  very  mini- 
mum of  care,  preparation,  and  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
impart  instruction  by  means  of  real  objects,  requires  actual  and 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  oral  instructor ;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  objects  of  nature  are  to  be  directiy  studied, 
tiiey  must  either  be  brought  to  the  class-room,  or  tiie  classes 
most  acUoum  to  the  vicinity  of  the  things  themselves.  This  in- 
volves either  an  extra  expense  or  a  disturbance  of  the  habitual 
order  of  school-pursuits.  The  movement  is  therefore  not  with- 
out its  embarrassments,  although  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
they  can  and  must  be  overcome.  Already  the  system  of  object- 
teaching  has  been  introduced,  not  only  into  the  public  schools 
of  this  city,  but  into  many  throughout  the  country,  and  a  dispo- 
sition is  more  and  more  apparent  to  enter  into  whatever  im- 
provements are  demanded  in  this  direction.  The  time  has 
therefore  arrived  when  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  educa- 
tion in  this  city  may  be  fitly  drawn  to  the  Central  Park — ^to 
what  is  already  accomplished  there,  and  to  what  is  fhrther  pre- 
paring to  be  done,  to  render  it  a  great  storehouse  of  appliances 
for  the  mental  improvement  of  the  youth  of  our  city. 

The  necessity  of  giving  more  attention  to  natural  history  in 
our  schools  is  everywhere  felt.  While  the  first  object  in  these 
institutions  is  to  teach  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  mdi- 
mental  calculation,  which  are  practically  indispensable  to  all, 
there  are  few  who  will  insist  tiiat  school-instraotion  shall  be 
ri^dly  limited  to  these  branches.  The  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
other  ways  and  upon  other  subjects — ^the  storing  it  with  varied 
and  interesting  ideas,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  larger  number  of 
faculties,  are  now  recognized  to  fall  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  common-school  instruction.  Natural  history,  pursued  as  a 
regular  branch  of  study,  is  admirably  suited  to  this  end.  It  is 
very  attractive  to  the  young ;  when  studied  methodically,  it 
affords  an  excellent  training  to  the  mental  powers,  and  it  not 
only  fills  the  mind  with  interesting  subjects  of  contemplation, 
but  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  will  be  of  permanent  and 
growing  interest  through  life. 

The  study  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  natural  history  ranks 
first,  perhaps,  in  interest  and  importance  among  the  sciences 
which  should  be  introduced  into  common  schools.  Its  chief 
claim  is,  that  it  is  preSminently  fitted  to  trtun  the  observing 


fkcnlties.  The  lack  of  provision  for  cultivating  habits  of  dose 
tmd  accurate  observation  is  confessedly  the  great  deficiency  of 
our  intellectual  system.  There  is  an  observation  with  the  eye 
merely,  and  there  is  an  observation  with  the  mind.  To  teadi 
the  young  to  recognize  with  the  mind,  to  discrinunate  and  com- 
pare, ought  certtunly  to  be  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  teacher. 
In  its  adaptation  to  this  use,  botany  surpasses  all  other  subjects. 
It  is,  besides,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences  in  the  terms  it 
employs,  and  there  is  no  mental  disdpline  more  valuable  than 
the  art  of  using  language  with  precision,  which  this  study  culti- 
vates with  pecnliar  effect. 

But  the  value  of  botany,  merely  memorized  out  of  bo<^ 
when  the  pupil's  mind  is  not  directly  exercised  upon  the  living 
objects,  is  extremely  small.  The  memory  is  crammed  with 
words  that  have  no  vital  meaning,  and  the  habits  of  thinking 
become  loose,  vague,  and  injurious.  The  higher  intellectual  in- 
terest of  plants  springs  from  their  relationships.  They  exhibit 
all  grades  and  shades  of  affinity  and  diversity,  and  to  trace  titese 
out  requires,  first,  careful  scrutiny  of  the  parts  of  plants  and  the 
comparison  of  different  kinds.  Thus  the  perceptions  are  sharp- 
ened tmd  the  ideas  widened,  while  both  the  knowledge  obtained 
and  the  mental  aptitudes  acquired  in  the  process  are  positive 
and  valuable. 

But  these  desirable  results  can  only  be  obtained  where  dassee 
have  access  to  a  great  number  and  variety  of  specimens.  These 
the  Central  Park  affords.  Indeed,  if  the  teachers  of  ITew  York 
had  indicated  their  most  urgent  educational  want  for  the  pni^ 
pose  of  teaching  this  subject,  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  Park 
supplies.  Its  rich  array  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  fiowers,  in  thdr 
season,  are  not  only  objects  of  attention  from  their  varied  beau- 
ty, but  they  may  minister  to  a'  still  further  and  most  important 
use  as  objects  of  engaging  study  to  the  youth  of  the  schools  of 
New  York. 

The  study  of  the  zoological  branch  of  natural  history,  or  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  while  perhaps  inferior  to  botany  as  a 
means  of  early  and  systematic  mental  oultivati<ni,  has  still 
higher  attractions.  The  interest  in  animated  nature  is  inex- 
haustible. There  is  something  always  fascinating  to  young  and 
old  in  the  endlessly-varied  aspects,  the  wonderfyiy-diversified 
movements,  and  the  almost  infinite  differences  of  instinct  and 
intelligence,  displayed  by  the  multitudinous  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  air,  and  water.  But,  when  we  direct  attention  to  thdr 
internal  structure  and  economy,  to  their  analogies  and  affinities, 
and  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of  plan  which  all  the  animated 
tribes  are  seen  to  illustrate,  a  new  world  of  truth  is  opened  to 
us,  and  we  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  enga^g  studies  which 
can  occupy  the  human  mind.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  better 
fitted  to  awaken  a  reverent  admiration  for  the  vrisdom  of  the 
Creator;  for,  as  our  great  naturalist  has  beautifully  said,  "These 
are  but  the  thoughts  of  the  Almighty  uttered  in  material  forma." 
The  subject  of  zoology  has  been  too  long  neglected  in  our  c(Hn- 
mon  and  public  schools,  although  there  is  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  its  claims. 

But  here,  also,  it  is  of  the  first  necessity  that  classes  should 
have  access  to  the  real  objects  of  their  inquiries,  and  not  to  be 
tied  forever  to  books.  In  this  way  only  can  the  verities  of 
knowledge  be  substituted  for  the  semblance  of  knowledge.  The 
formation  of  a  zoological  garden  has  been  included  in  the  plan 
of  the  Central  Park.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  col- 
lection of  animalB,  and  it  is  designed  in  time  to  develop  tiiis 
feature  of  the  establishment  into  a  completer  form.  Beyond  its 
use  as  a  never-£uling  source  of  interest  and  pleasurable  gratifi- 
cation to  the  public,  will  be  its  value  as  an  addition  to  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  city. 

But,  bendes  the  living  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
plan  of  the  Park  embraces  the  element  of  museums  by  which 
the  study  of  natural  history  can  be  pursued,  if  desired,  throng 
the  medium  of  restored  and  preserved  specimens,  prepared 
skeletons,  and  other  interesting  and  instructive  objects.  The 
educational  use  of  natwalrhUtory  eolleetioni,  for  the  UluBtratior 
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of  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  ethnol- 
ogy, is  universally  recognized.  Regarding  the  location  of  mn- 
eeoms,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  in  his 
late  presidential  address  before  the  British  Association,  ob- 
aerree :  "  Much  of  the  utility  of  mnsenms  depends  on  two  con- 
ditions, often  strangely  overlooked — ^riz.,  their  sitaation  and 
their  lighting  and  interior  arrangements.  The  proTincial  mu- 
aenm  is  too  often  hnddled  away  almost  ont  of  sight,  in  a  dark, 
crowded,  dirty  thoroughfare,  where  it  pays  dear  for  ground- 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  and  cannot  be  extended.  Such  localities 
are  freqnented  by  the  townspeople  only  when  on  business,  and 
when  they  consequently  have  no  time  for  sight-seeing.  In  the 
evennig,  or  on  holidays,  when  they  wonld  yisit  the  mosenm,  they 
natnraDy  prefer  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  its  centre.  .  .  . 
The  museum  should  be  in  an  open,  grassed  square  or  park, 
planted  with  trees,  in  the  town  or  its  outskirts,  a  main  object 
being  to  secure  cleanliness,  a  cheerftal  aspect,  and  space  for  ex- 
tenfflon.  Now,  vegetation  is  the  best  interceptor  of  dust,  which 
is  ii^Jarioas  to  the  specimens  as  well  as  unsightly,  while  a  cheer- 
fal  aspect,  grass,  and  trees,  will  attract  visitors,  and  especially 
families  and  schools." 

Another  branch  of  natural  history  of  almost  romantic  in- 
terest is  that  of  the  forms  of  life  that  once  inhabited  the  earth, 
bat  are  now  extinct.  For  thousands  of  years  men  have  dwelt 
upon  the  earth  without  even  suspecting  that  it  was  a  mighty 
tomb  of  animated  races  that  once  flourished  upon  it  as  the  liv- 
ing tribes  do  now.  Only  in  very  recent  times,  which  men  still 
remember,  was  the  discovery  made  that  the  earth  has  had  a 
vast  antiquity,  that  it  has  teemed  with  life  for  countless  ages, 
and  that  generations  of  the  most  gigantic  and  extraordinary 
creatures  lived  through  long  geological  periods,  and  were  suc- 
eeeded  by  other  kinds  of  creatures,  equally  colossal  and  equally 
strange.  Huge  fishes,  enormous  birds,  monstrous  reptiles,  and 
ponderous  uncouth  mammals,  bad  possession  of  a  world  in 
which  man,  if  there,  had  not  yet  established  a  record  of  his  pre- 
eminence. The  vestiges  of  these  creatures  are  still  found  in 
the  rocks.  Their  fossil  skeletons  have  been  exhumed,  and,  in 
the  light  of  modern  science,  their  diversities  have  been  de- 
termined. They  are  all  found  to  be  but  varieties  of  existing 
forms— but  manifestations  of  the  present  and  all-pervading 
plan. 

Such  has  been  the  interest  awakened  in  this  extraordinary 
sobjeot,  that  there  has  long  been  a  desire  in  the  scientific  world 
that  representatives  of  these  extinct  races  should  be  restored  in 
their  natural  outlines  and  full  proportions,  and  this  task  was  ac- 
cordingly first  undertaken  in  England,  in  1868.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  spirit  which  inspired  this  movement  was  in  the 
broadest  sense  educational.  The  great  exhibition  which  took 
place  in  London,  in  1851,  was  designed  to  bring  together  the 
indostrial  products  of  all  nations,  and  was  the  first  international 
attempt  of  the  kind.  At  its  close,  the  Crystal-Palace  building 
was  purchased  and  removed  to  Sydenham  Park,  seven  miles 
from  London,  the  design  being  to  make  it  a  great  polytechnic 
mnseum,  in  which  should  be  placed  every  species  of  object  that 
could  (dd  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  by  visual  means.  It 
was  to  be  a  repertory  of  all  resources  for  object-teaching.  Art 
and  Nature,  Life  and  Representation,  were  to  be  combined  in 
such  natural  relations  as  should  suggest  the  connection  of  ani- 
mals with  plants,  and  these  with  models  of  human  beings  be- 
longing to  the  same  localities,  together  with  their  implements, 
weapons,  and  costumes,  all  tending  to  illustrate  the  inhabitants 
and  products  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Orystal  Palace  some  of  the  gigantic 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  were  represented  in  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  geological  strata  in  which  their  fossil  re- 
muns  were  found.  This  plan  was  carried  out  on  an  ample  scale. 
The  illustrations  consist  of  sections  of  rocks  demonstrating  the 
order  of  sncceesion  of  strata  in  time,  commencing  with  the 
Devonian.  The  lower  coal-bearing  strata  are  next  represented, 
then  the  Permian  and  the  triassio  beds,  followed  by  the  oolitic, 


wealden,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary  systems.  All  these  construc- 
tions consist  of  the  real  rooks,  brought  with  great  care  from 
their  respective  localities,  and  so  placed  as  to  preserve  their 
natural  features.  Models  of  the  largest  animals,  the  fossils  of 
which  belong  to  these  respective  formations,  were  constructed 
and  distributed  in  groups  to  illustrate  their  geological  places. 
They  were  thirty-six  in  number,  and  were  placed  on  two  isl- 
ands. The  result  of  these  reconstructions  has  eminently  flil- 
filled  the  purpose  of  their  projectors.  Although  the  Sydenham 
Park  is  situated  several  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  there  is  a  charge  for  admission,  yet  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  visited  it  annually  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  while  the  animal  restorations  have  been  a  permar 
nent  element  of  attraction,  and  a  source  of  valuable  instruction 
to  multitudes  who  would  have  g^ed  this  kind  of  knowledge 
in  no  other  way. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Park  to  extend  its  educational  uses  by  executing  a  plan  in  some 
respects  similar  to  the  English,  but  including  some  important 
original  features,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  whose  success- 
ftd  experience  in  making  the  first  and  still  unique  constructions' 
in  England  has  admirably  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking, 
has  entered  upon  the  work.  It  was  deemed  desirable  that  the 
fossils  to  be  restored  should  be  those  illustrating  ancient  life 
upon  the  ITorth- American  Continent ;  and  he  has,  accordingly, 
during  the  past  summer,  visited  several  of  the  leading  palieon- 
tological  collections  of  the  country  to  ascertain  their  fossil  re- 
sources, with  a  view  to  carrying  out  this  important  work. 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  sketch  on  oar  first  page,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  is  of  a  scene  familiar 
to  all  country  sojourners.  A  country  doctor  has  paused,  at  a 
ira3rside  blacksmith's  shop,  to  have  his  horse  shod,  and  has  seated 
himself  in  the  shade  of  the  smithy  while  the  operation  is  performed. 
The  sitaation  has  little  story ;  bat  a  blacksmith's  shop  is  not  only  al- 
ways a  place  of  notable  fascination  for  loungers  and  idlers  in  every 
village,  but  all  artists  find  it  a  pictureeqae  subject  for  the  pencil.  Our 
pleasure  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  blacksmith's  sh<^  is  always 
enhanced,  moreover,  by  recalling  those  beaatifttl  lines  of  Longfdlow's,. 
"  The  Village  Blacksmith : " 


where 


'Under  a  spreading  cheatnnt-ttee, 
The  Tillage  Bmltbjr  etanda," 

"  children,  coming  home  from  school, 

Look  in  at  the  open  door." 


No  doubt  we  have  all  experienced,  in  our  time,  the  keen  pleasure  of 
watching  the  "  flaming  forge  "  and  listening  to  "  the  l>ellow8  roar ; " 
but,  possibly,  one  cause  of  the  fascination  experienced  in  watching  a 
blacksmith  at  his  work  is  the  sense  of  power  and  of  conquest  we  ex- 
perience in  seeing  the  hard,  firm  iron  wrought  by  the  means  of  fire- 
and  force  into  desirable  shapes.    "  Thus,"  says  Longfellow's  poem, 

'*  At  the  flaming  fotge  of  life, 

Onr  fortnnee  mtut  be  wrought.*' 

This  ,we  feel,  and  we  would  fain  conquer  those  fortunes  as  the  black- 
smith hammers  his  material  into  shape.  The  smithy  also  is  often  a 
sort  of  town-hall,  where  men  assemble  to  discuss  local  news,  or  na- 
tional politics,  or  to  split  theolo^cal  hairs.  The  blacksmith  is  usually 
a  man  of  intelligence ;  he  is  the  village  umpire  in  a  thousand  disputa- 
tions. Around  his  anvil  all  questions  of  human  interest  have  beea 
discussed ;  and  the  wayfarer,  whether  doctor,  judge,  or  farmer,  who 
rides  up  to  the  smithy  to  hare  his  horse  shod,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  en- 
tertained with  all  the  village  gossip,  and  many  shrewd  comments  on 
current  topics. 

l^e  novel,  since  its  first  invention,  has  been  continually  as- 

■oming  new  varieties.  At  an  early  period  in  its  history,  we  had  the 
realistic-improper  novel,  of  which  Helding  was  the  sponsor ;  then  the 
sentimental  novel,  known  as  the  Uinerva ;  then  the  mysterious-horror 
novel  of  the  Radcliife  school;  then  the  heroic  novel  of  the  Hiss  Por- 
ter variety ;  then  the  historical  novel,  introduced  by  Scott ;  then  the 
poetical-criminal  novel  of  Bulwer ;  then  the  low-life  eccentric  novel 
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of  Dickens ;  then  the  low-life  sentimental  novel  of  the  "  Lamplighter," 
"Hot-Corn,"  and  " Fasbion-and-Famine "  order ;  then  the  moBCUlar- 
Christian  novel  of  the  Kingsley  paternity ;  then  the  diminative-intel- 
lectual-ugly  heroine  style  of  the  "Jane-Eyre"  origin;  and  now,  re-, 
cently,  we  have  the  encyclopiedia  novel  of  the  "  St-Elmo  "  example, 
every  issue  of  which  needs  about  a  century  of  patient  application  to 
understand  and  digest.  These  novels  are  certainly  wonderful  per- 
formances, and  the  erudition  they  display  may  well  amaze  men,  angels, 
and  schoolmasters.  Their  ingredients  seem  to  consist  of  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  cyclopedia,  mystery,  and  love.  Their  heroes  and 
heroines  know  every  thing,  and  tell  everybody  they  meet  all  they 
know.  On  festive  occasions  the  light  gossip  of  their  characters  con- 
sists of  discussions  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  playful  sentences  abound,  like  the  following,  about  the  Athenians : 
"Their  highest  offices  were  held  only  by  the  Pentacosiomedimni ; 
their  second  grade  were  called  t]^e  Hippodatelountes ;  the  third  cUss, 
the  ZengitK ;  and  the  common  people,  the  Thetes."  This  sentence, 
reader,  is  not  intended  as  a  satire ;  it  is  not  from  a  burlesque,  but  is 
a  genuine  specimen  from  an  actual  social  chat  in  a  booh  called  "  War- 
wick," the  most  recent  of  the  erudite  novels.  After  this,  who  shall 
«all  fiction  frivolous  ?  A  course  of  it  would  compel  us  to  seek  relaxa- 
tion in  the  light  and  pleasant  pages  of  Comte,  or  Kant,  or  Spinoza. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  story  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  enforce  a 
moral ;  but  this  new  attempt  to  sugar-coat  our  knowledge,  to  insinuate 
all  sorts  of  dry  abstraction,  learned  speculation,  antiquarian  lore,  and 
erudite  research,  well  seasoned  with  love,  and  passion,  and  heroism, 
and  murder,  and  adventure,  is  peculiarly  American ;  and  hence  we 
suppose  wc  may  cry  Eureka — the  long-looked-for  and  purely  American 
type  of  novel  is  come  at  last !  The  utilitarianism,  which  so  noticeably 
characterizes  the  American  character,  manifests  itself  in  this  national 
fiction,  and  henceforward  our  love-stories  must  incidentally  solve  a 
problem  in  science  or  in  philosophy,  or  at  least  illustrate  some  for- 
gotten fact  in  history.  Even  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  last  novel,  enlivens 
her  pages  with  abundant  theological  discussions,  and  lets  her  charac- 
ters authoritatively  settle  the  origin  and  nature  of  evil,  predestination, 
and  a  few  other  kindred  subjects.  Having  at  last  hit  upon  a  purely 
American  novel,  may  we  not  point  to  it  with  pride  ?  Are  not  these 
productions  proof  of  our  common  intelligence  f  Do  they  not  show 
the  blessings  of  our  public-school  system?  What  other  people  could 
understand  them  ?  What  other  would  read  them  ?  Who  else  would 
accept  them,  but  those  who  want  to  be  as  showy  and  as  superficial  in 
their  learning  as  they  are  in  all  other  things  ?  It  may  be  secretly 
hoped,  however,  that  the  encyclopedia  novel  will  not  endure  as  a  per- 
manent affliction. 

In  Paisley,  Scotland,  a  bronze  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  Wil- 
son, the  omitholo^st.  The  figure  will  be  colossal,  and  will  represent 
the  great  naturalist  in  an  American  forest,  looking  intently  at  a  jay, 
while  his  portfolio  lies  at  his  feet  The  suggestion  of  the  Neu-York 
Timet,  that  among  the  Central-Park  statues  both  Wilson  and  Audubon 
should  be  commemoratod,  is  good.  There  would  be  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  erecting  statues  in  our  parks  to  men  like  these,  who  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  study  of  Kature ;  but  so  far  a  singular  and  unaccount- 
able selection  has  prevuled.  For  instance,  just  at  the  head  of  the 
Mall,  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  spots  in  Central  Park,  a  space 
is  reserved  for  a  monument  to  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
depreciative  of  the  world-famed  poet,  to  say  that  there  is  no  fitness, 
propriety,  or  meaning,  in  erecting  a  monument  to  Shakespeare  in  this 
place.  Passing  over  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  needs  no  monument 
— ^inasmuch  as  the  general  disposition,  if  any  thing,  is  to  over-estimate 
his  genius — it  is  evident  there  is  no  connection  between  his  name  and 
the  scene,  no  harmony  of  ideas  evoked,  no  awakening  of  that  sort  of 
pleasure  we  all  experience  in  finding  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
In  erecting  such  a  monument,  no  lesson  is  to  be  inculcated,  no  appre- 
oiation  stimulated,  no  honor  conferred,  and  no  sentiment  enforced. 
There  is  clearly  no  propriety  or  taste  in  erecting  statues  in  the  Central 
Park  to  persons  merely  because  they  are  famous.  We  should  not 
select  for  this  honor  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  famous  general,  merely 
as  a  general,  or  a  noted  writer,  or  a  distinguished  scientist,  unless 
there  should  be  some  particularity  in  the  career  of  the  men  to  ren- 
der the  selection  pertinent.  We  may  with  judgment  erect  monuments 
everywhere  to  men  identified  with  our  national  or  local  history ;  but, 
when  we  step  beyond  these  into  the  broad  world,  there  ought  to  be 
some  significance  in  the  history  of  the  persons  we  thus  honor.  Of 
all  the  English  names,  none  would  be  more  suitable  for  commemora- 


tion in  our  Central  Park  than  that  of  Shenstonc,  who  did  so  much  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  picturesque  beauty  and  rural  embcUishineiiU. 
And,  among  our  own  honorable  names,  Dowmng,  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican landscape-gardening,  should  have  a  foremost  place. 

EddweiM,  which,  literally  translated,  means  "  noble  purily," 

is  a  German  flower,  much  prized,  not  only  on  account  of  its  spodoi 
whiteness,  but  also  because  it  is  difficnlt  to  get.  It  grows  only  oi 
certain  mountains  in  Bavaria,  always  at  a  great  height,  and  ahnoet  in- 
variably in  pUces  extremely  difficult  of  attainment,  so  that  its  posses- 
sion is  very  frequently  attended  with  danger.  Thus,  it  is  doabl; 
prized ;  and  the  large  bouquet  of  the  lovely  flower,  that  the  Germu 
peasant-youth  has  given  to  the  girl  of  his  choice,  is  worn  in  the  boscn 
of  her  bright-colored  bodice  on  holidays,  and  proudly  and  joyfolh 
worn  there ;  for  the  downy  leaves  of  the  flower  remain  uncbuged-t 
symbol  of  unfading  love — and  such  a  posy  is  kept  and  worn  until  dit 
brittie  stalk  breaks  with  over-dryness. 

The  sanctum  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Pnmi 

Eerald,  a  sheet  published  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  nesr  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  presents  sometimes  strange  sights.  "  Last  week," 
the  editor  says,  "  upon  two  occasions,  from  our  office  we  witnessed 
the  playful  pranks  of  several  antelopes;  and  agiun  a  sprightly  red 
fox  came  up  near  the  enclosure,  but  cut  and  ran  when  Towser  came  ii 
sight;  a  nice  race  they  had,  and  both  made  good  time,  but  Reymrd 
the  I>est  A  week  ago,  two  grizzly  bears  and  three  large  wolves  hore 
in  sight,  and  played  round  on  the  prurie,  at  a  safe  distance  from  oir 
lifle — the  same  chaps,  probably,  that  made  a  tender  meal  from  >  good- 
sized  calf  of  ours,  that  had  been  running  out.  The  bufialo  bin 
been  frightened  away  by  the  cars,  and  for  two  weeks  have  not  trou- 
bled us." 

— ~  The  fact  that  our  two  serials,  "  The  Three  Brothers,"  by  Xti 
Oliphant,  and  "  The  Woman  of  Business,"  do  not  appear  in  erer; 
numl>er  of  the  Journal,  perplexes  some  of  our  readers,  and  for  tliii 
reason  we  give  the  fcllowing  explanation.  These  novels  are  publifbin; 
in  London  magazines,  the  advance-sheets  of  which  we  receive  each 
month  from  the  London  publishers.  But  the  monthly  installmeDt  b 
each  case  is  insufficient  for  the  four,  and  sometimes  five,  correspond- 
ing issues  of  our  Jocrmai,  ;  and  hence,  while  the  reader  gets  eicb 
month  the  (bll  installment  published  in  the  London  magazines,  then 
are  necessary  interregnums  in  the  appearance  of  the  stories  in  tli( 
Journal. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  an  extract  from  the  forthcoming  report  of 

the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park,  which  we  publish  tins  week, 
that  the  question  of  its  higher  educational  uses  is  beginning  to  oe 
cupy  the  serious  attention  of  its  managing  authorities.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  larger  agencies  of  public  improvement,  as  veil  u 
in  the  reputation  and  influence  of  our  city,  this  assurance  will  be  t 
matter  of  profound  gratification.  As  a  scene  of  beauty  and  a  soniee 
of  pleasure,  the  Park  is  already  the  pet  and  pride  of  our  citizens,  and 
the  admiration  of  strangers ;  it  now  requires  to  be  linked  more  dotdf 
to  our  educational  system,  and  to  become  a  great  instrumentality  of 
public  instruction.  As  the  feelings  and  the  intellect — ^the  perception  of 
beauty  and  the  perception  of  truth — are  inextricably  interwoven  in  ov 
mental  constitution,  so  the  outer  objects  and  influences  to  which  in  in 
subject,  should  stimulate  and  arouse  both  these  elements  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is  not  enough  to  be  pleased  and  refined  with  things  beauti- 
ful ;  their  tincorrected  tendency  is  effeminating.  A  robust  complete- 
ness and  strength  of  character  are  equally  required,  and  these  can  onir 
be  secured  by  calling  out  tiie  active  powers  of  the  intellect ;  by  teach- 
ing people  to  think  as  well  as  to  feel.  The  passages  we  print  from 
the  report  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Park  and  its  resources  on  what  n 
may  call  their  intellectual  side.  The  view  there  taken  is  undonbtedl; 
the  correct  one.  The  great  tendency  in  education,  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  give  larger  attention  to  science.  This  is  the  well-recog- 
nized need  and  the  distinctive  aim  of  reformatory  effort  The  eduia- 
tion  inherited  from  the  past,  and  which  prevails  to-day,  is  an  educa- 
tion mith  Naturt  Uft  out.  Books  are  its  primary  objects,  and  the 
memorizing  of  books  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  study ;  pictures 
and  maps  are  accessories.  But  for  the  objects  of  Nature  tbemselres, 
the  real,  ultimate  things  in  which  we  are  interested,  there  is  neither 
provision  nor  place.  For  this  nobody  is  to  blame ;  it  is  part  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  mental  methods  of  the  past  which  have  descended 
to  us,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  amend  and  complete.    What  we 
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want  of  the  Central  Park  is,  that  it  shall  become  the  great  educa- 
tional arsenal  of  the  city  of  New  York — a  etorehouse  of  means  and 
appliances  for  all  grades  of  scientific  study.  It  is  already  a  botanical 
garden ;  let  a  zoological  garden  grqw  up  within  it  without  delay.  It 
should  also  contain  a  system  of  museums  and  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory which  shall  altogether  constitute  a  full  equipment  of  re- 
sources for  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the  natural-history  sciences.  The 
Park  has  already  realized  the  first  stage  of  its  usefulness,  and  there  is 
promise,  under  its  liberal  and  enlightened  management,  that  it  will 
soon  minister  to  further  and  higher  ends. 


falters  of  S»rien«  antr  ^rl. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  learned  societies  recently  held  in  the  8or- 
bonne,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  it  was 
gratifying  to  be  informed  by  the  best  authorities,  that  the  higher  branches 
of  study  professed  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  were  never  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  or  more  successfully  taught  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Among  the  many  marks  of  honor  bestowed  on  literary  or  scientific 
men  who  had  distinguiBhed  themselves  in  their  various  walks,  the  three 
gold  medals  were  the  most  oonspiouons.  One  was  presented  to  the 
Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Grenoble,  M.  Leroy,  author  of  a 
remarkable  geological  map  of  Savoy,  interesting  in  the  highest  degree, 
both  as  regards  completeness  of  study  and  learned  appreciation  of 
the  facts  that  came  within  the  scope  of  his  observations.  The 
country  e.x))lored  is  the  part  of  the  French  Alps  possessing  the 
most  complicated  geological  structure,  with  its  towering  mountain 
ranges  of  infinite  variety  and  its  immense  dislocations,  tokens  of  the 
mighty  convulsions  and  upheavals,  studied  formerly  with  so  much  suc- 
cess by  our  great  geologist,  M.  £Ue  de  Beaumont,  when  he  revealed  the 
relative  age  of  those  commotions  which  succeeded  each  other  on  several 
points  of  our  globe,  and  fixed  its  general  features  as  we  now  behold  them. 
The  exact  bouudaries  of  lands,  which  were  only  generally  known, 
the  distinction  of  well-marked  lands  which  had  been  confused  to- 
gether by  previous  explorers,  and  the  discovery  of  certain  formations 
hitherto  unknown,  ore  the  great  characteristics  of  U.  Leroy's  work. 

The  second  gold  medal  waa  given  to  the  Count  de  Saporta,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Aiz,  for  his  painstaking  investigation  of  fossil 
vegetables.  Following  the  track  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  he  discov- 
ers, amid  the  wreck  of  the  extinct  fauna,  historioal  monuments,  reveal- 
ing the  age  of  the  world  in  different  periods,  precious  vestiges  of  an 
early  creation  vanished,  yet  coming  again  to  light ;  broken  links  of  a 
cbun  yet  to  be  completed,  before  the  history  of  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe  can  be  penetrated.  Acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  re- 
searches made  by  the  celebrated  Swiss,  Professor  Oswald  Heer,  he 
traces  the  existence  of  certain  fossil  plants  throughout  spaces  of  vast 
extent,  and  informs  us,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  explorations  of  paleon- 
tologists, so  active  and  frnitftal  in  Central  Europe,  have  been  carried 
northward  to  the  remotest  shores,  and  embraced  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Spitibergen,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  From  the  evidence 
yielded  to  these  explorations,  all  must  admit  that  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  one  of  great  and  incessant  change.  The  desolate  re- 
gions extending  beyond  the  polar  eirde  were  once  covered  with  rich 
vegetation,  and  a  notable  part  of  this  vegetation  was  composed  of  trees 
tiiat  flourished  in  the  same  time  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy.  It  is  useless  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  discoveries  which 
have  brought  to  light  a  revelation  so  remarkable,  and  which  could 
never  have  been  imagined  by  the  mere  consideration  of  actual  phe- 
nomena. Dnring  the  tertiary  period,  the  earth  even  to  the  poles  en- 
joyed a  mild  climate,  the  temperature  reigning  in  the  extreme  north 
being  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  studies  which  have  dealt  with  the  remains  of  organized  matter,  or 
bodies  belonging  to  the  remote  ages  of  the  world,  have  furnished  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the  earth ;  and  the  scientific 
mind  hesitates  and  stops  short  before  the  explanation  of  such  a  phenom- 
ena. If  we  admit  the  displacement  of  the  poles'  axis,  or  abandon  the  belief 
that  the  sun  has  been  greatly  modified  in  the  course  of  ages,  we  must 
impose  upon  ourselves  due  reserve  in  presence  of  these  hypotheses. 

The  recipient  of  the  third  gold  medal  was  M.  Lesp^s,  Professor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Marseilles,  author  of  "  Studies  upon  the  Or- 
ganization of  Certain  Insects,"  displaying  great  powers  of  observation, 
much  mental  ocuteness,  and  real  anatomical  dexterity.  In  the  depths  of 
certain  caves,  where  daylight  never  enters,  exist  small  carnivorous 
coleoptera,  absolutely  blind,  named,  on  account  of  this  infirmity,  anoph- 
tbalma,  which  have  lately  been  the  object  of  many  researches.  The  ex- 
istence of  beings  organized  to  live  in  dark,  limited  spaces,  their  singular 
habits  and  wonderfiil  appearance,  offered  to  observation  and  study  an 
interesting  feature  of  animated  creation.  Hitherto  it  was  questioned 
whether  the  visual  organs  were  entirely  wanting  or  not  in  these  little 
outcasts,  but  H.  Lespis  haa  at  least  solved  the  problem  for  the  anoph- 


thalma  of  the  Pyrenean  caves,  creatures  measuring  only  from  three  to  four 
millimetres,  and  other  blind  and  still  smaller  species  inhabiting  the 
ant-hills.  By  the  most  delicate  dissections,  he  has  succeeded  in  proving 
the  total  absence  of  eyes,  optical  nerves,  and  the  whole  port  of  the 
bnun  usually  in  connection  with  those  nerves,  thus  establishing  the 
fact  that  there  are  beings  absolutely  ordained  by  Nature  to  live  in  condi- 
tions of  exceeding  narrowness.  M.  Lespdsistheauthorof  many  charming 
observations  respecting  the  social  habits  of  ants,  one  of  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  known,  to  show  the  intimate  relations  that  exist  between 
animals  of  entirely  different  groups.  The  small,  shining  ooleopteras  are 
only  to  be  met  with  in  ant-hills,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  a  bev- 
erage greatly  esteemed  by  the  ants,  among  which  M.  Lesp^  has  first  made 
the  discovery  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking  their  own  nourishment, 
being  attentively  fed  by  the  ants,  without  whose  assistance  they  would 
perish,  thus  constituting  in  Nature  a  race  of  slaves  that  cannot  possibly 
have  the  slightest  desire  for  liberty.  His  work  on  the  termites,  errone- 
ously termed  white  ants,  is  justly  considered  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  and  will  not  soon  be  superseded.  These  destructive  little  crea- 
tures, one  of  our  greatest  scourges  in  the  west  departments,  are  perhaps 
the  most  wonderiUI  objects  in  creation.  Attacking  every  kind  of  sub- 
stance, destroying  everything  upon  their  passage,  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  houses,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  formidable ;  yet, 
studied  closely  in  their  habits,  instincts,  industry,  and  social  constitu- 
tion, they  appear  in  all  points  admirable.  They  are  sometimes  formed 
into  immense  societies,  offering  individually  the  greatest  possible  di- 
versity of  forms  and  aptitudes ;  males  and  females  equally  fhutAil, 
lan-a,  and  several  species  of  nymphs,  legions  of  workers,  and  a  standing 
army  composed  of  soldiers,  always  ready  to  defend  the  oommon  home. 
Working  only  in  the  shade,  they  establish  chambers  and  pierce  galleries 
unseen  and  unheard.  Incomparable  en^eers,  they  throw  tubular 
bridges  over  great  distances,  or  construct  pipes  running  from  one  story 
to  another,  like  the  hollow  columns  frequently  seen  in  the  caves  of  the 
prefecture  at  La  Bochelle.  The  investigations  of  M.  Lespds  have 
thrown  light  on  what  was  hitherto  obscure  in  the  nature  of  certain  indi- 
vidual categories,  particularly  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  known  that  the 
workers,  neutral  individuals,  were  females  nnfit  for  reproduction,  and 
admitted  tliat  the  soldiers  were  neutral  males.  Among  the  latter,  M. 
LespSs  has  recognized  the  representatives  of  both  sexes,  and,  what  is 
very  strange,  among  the  fruitful  individuals  he  has  discovered  two  sorts 
of  males  and  two  sorts  of  females,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  little  kings  and 
queens,  and  great  kings  and  queens.  To  sustain  his  reputation  aa  a. 
skilflil  anatomist,  M.  Lespds  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  these  &ots. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  the  countries  north  of  the  French  col- 
ony of  Cochin-China,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, has  jnst  been  suooessf\illy  terminated.  The  exploring  party 
visited  the  most  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  distant  over 
six  thousand  miles,  of  which  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  trav- 
ersed in  boats,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  on  foot.  They  measured 
the  height  of  the  principal  mountains,  soimded  the  largest  rivers,  noted 
the  rain-&ll,  change  of  temperature,  and  prevalence  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents, and  photographed  the  minutest  details  of  Cambodian  ruins,  ex- 
tendijag  from  Angcor,  and  disseminated  throughout  the  ooimtry  as  far 
as  Bassac,  the  ruins  of  Angcor  having  been  particularly  surveyed  and 
drawn  out.  Commander  de  la  Gr^e  has  composed  the  elements  of  a 
vocabulary  of  twenty-six  dialects  spoken  in  the  interior  of  Indo-China, 
which  will  be  completed  by  M.  Gamier.  M.  Joubert,  geologist  of  the 
expedition,  has  brought  back  numerous  specimens  of  rocks,  etc.,  ob- 
served in  the  countries  visited,  and  will  make  a  report  of  the  immense 
mineral  riches  contained  in  the  provinces  of  Tun-Nau  and  the  border- 
ing countries.  M.  Thorel,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  has  collected 
about  two  thousand  new  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Indo- 
China,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  science.  All  the  documents 
relating  to  this  expedition  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
vrill  most  likely  be  published  about  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  progress  made  in  piercing  the  tunnel  through  the  Alps  continues 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  Of  the  length  of  18,000  yards,  origiiutlly  con- 
tracted for,  to  be  tunnelled,  they  had  cut  through,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1869, 10,200  yards,  leaving  only  2,800  yards  to  be  pierced  at  that  day. 
Calculating  for  tho  ftiture  an  average  monthly  cutting  of  120  yards,  we 
may  expect  this  immense  undertaking  to  be  completed  in  about  two 
years  hence. 

Charles  Elam,  M.  D.,  of  London,  in  a  paper  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Medicine,  Disease,  and  Death,"  claims  that  medical  science,  or  rather 
medical  control  over  disease  in  general,  has  retrograded,  instead  of  ad- 
vanced, with  the  wonderftd  development,  within  the  past  thirty  years, 
of  the  sciences  tributary  to  medicine.  In  support  of  this  theory,  he 
shows,  by  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  that  the  death-rate  in 
London  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  average  of  ages.steadilj 
decreasing,  since  \Htl. 
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TTTBi  Bnimal  piotnred  in  the  acoompaiiTUig  wood-out  is  so  small  la  to 
be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  belongs  to  that  tiny  class  of  ores- 
tores  called  animalcules,  of  wUch  we  oonld  never  have  known  any 
thing  bat  for  the  mioroscope.  Some  varieties  of  this  creature  have, 
however,  been  known,  which  were  exceptional  giants,  liavlng  a  length 
as  grest  as  one-twentj-flfth  of  an  inch.  The  carious  thing  about  them, 
and  from  which  they  take  their  name,  is  an  arrangement  about  the 
head  which  looks  like  a  pair  of  minute,  swifUy-revolving  wheels. 
Those  who  have  read  the  admirable  lectures  of  Professor  Foster,  in  this 
jonmal,  on  the  movements  of  animals,  will  remember  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  cilia — little  blades  only  the  one-twelve-thousandth  of  an  inch 
long,  in  the  higher  animals,  and  which  keep  up  a  constant,  lashing  mo- 
tion as  long  as  the  animal  lives,  and  even  after  it  is  dead.  Now  this 
apparent  rotation  of  wheels  is  dae  to  the  action  of  these  cilia,  which 
are  arranged  upon  two  lobes  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  animal. 


Whwl  Anlmtlcul*. 


By  this  rapid  and  incessant  heating  action  they  form  little  cnrrents,  or 
whirlpools,  in  the  liqoid  in  which  they  move,  and  into  these  eddies  still 
smaller  animalcoles  are  drawn,  so  as  to  be  swallowed  by  the  larger  beast. 
They  may  be  taken  from  the  water  and  dried  to  dust,  and  kept  for  weeks 
or  months,  and,  when  returned  to  it,  they  are  soon  resuscitated.  This 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  individual.  The 
wheel-animaloula  are  transparent,  and  have  no  proper  circulatory  ap- 
paratus ;  but  water  is  freely  admitted  into  their  bodies,  and,  by  the  ila 
it  contains,  probably  serves  to  aerate  their  tissues,  and  prodaoes  the 
effect  of  respiration.  They  multiply  very  rapidly  from  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  within  half  a  day  after  they  are  extruded  from  the  body. 

Tall  chimneys,  with  fires  kept  constantly  burning,  have  been  sug- 
gested as  a  suitable  mode  of  ventilating  the  noxious  London  sewers. 
This  contrivsnce  was  made  use  of,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  coal-mines  of  Liege. 

It  seems,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  thought  that  telescopes,  though 
capable  of  magnifying  planets,  do  not  magnify  the  stars,  by  reason  of 
the  great  distances  of  the  latter.  The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  a  French  astronomer,  H.  Auzout,  writing  in 
168S,  is  oarefbl  to  say  that  he  considers  it  a  vulgar  enor  to  be  renounoed. 
He  even  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  various  argnments  against  the  er- 
roneous, and  in  support  of  the  true,  opinion. 

According  to  Sir  John  Hersohel,  Parker's  great  lens  concentrated  the 
aolar  heat  so  as  to  melt  cornelian,  agate,  and  rock-ctystal.    But  the  comet 


of  1843  approached  so  near  the  sun  that  the  heat  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed was  twenty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  Parker's  lens.  It  was 
equal  to  a  glare  of  forty-seven  thousand  suns  at  ow  distance. 

The  light  of  some  of  the  distant  nebula,  visible  in  a  moderately 
laige  telescope,  has  been  estimated  to  vary  from  one-flfteen-him- 
dredth  to  one-twenty-thousandth  of  the  light  of  a  single  sperm-candle, 
oonsuming  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains  of  material  per  hoar, 
viewed  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  that  is,  such  a  candle,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  is  twenty  thousand  times  more  brilliant  than  the 
nebuUa. — Loekytr't  At/ronomy. 

All  over  the  Malay  Archipelago  ore  found  trees  which  appev  tohave 
begun  growing  in  mid-ur,  and,  from  the  same  point,  send  out  wide- 
spreading  branches  above,  and  a  complicated  pyramid  of  roots,  descend- 
ing, for  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  to  the  ground  below.  I  believe  th^ 
originate  as  parasites  bom  seeds  carried  by  birds  and  dropped  in  tfas 
fork  of  some  lofty  tree.  Hence  descend  airiol  roots,  clasping  and  ulti- 
mately destroying  the  supporting  tree,  wUoh  is  in  time  entirely  replaced 
by  the  humble  plant  which  was  at  first  dependent  upon  it.  Thus  we  have 
an  actual  struggle  for  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  not  less  fatal  to  the 
vanquished  than  the  struggles  smong  animals,  which  we  can  so  .mock 
more  easily  observe  and  understand.  The  advantage  of  quicker  aooess 
to  light  and  warmth  and  air,  which  is  gained  in  one  way  by  climbing 
plants,  is  here  obtuned  by  a  forest-tree,  which  has  the  means  of  stort- 
ing in  life  at  on  elevation  which  others  can  only  attain  after  many  yean 
of  growth,  and  then  only  when  the  fall  of  some  other  tree  has  : 
room  for  them. — Alfrtd  BiuuU  Wallaoe. 
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JOHN  HAMILTON'S  MODEL. 

IT  was  a  dreary  day  in  Uarch,  seven  yeara  ago  this  very  spring. 
"  Regular  March  weather,  too,"  old  Fanner  Grey  had  said  that 
morning,  when  he  called  at  the  blacksmith's  shop  to  ask  John  Hamil- 
ton if  "  this  here  clevis  was  worth  mendin'." 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  it's  gettin'  to  be  about  ploughin'-time, 
and  I  alius  like  to  be  a  leetle  ahead  o'  the  Beason.  Miriam  pretty  well 
to-day  ?  I  thought  she  looked  kind  o'  peaked  and  down  at  the  mouth, 
last  Sunday." 

"She  is  as  well  as  usual,"  said  John  Hamilton,  picking  up  the 
broken  clevis ;  "  at  least  she  has  said  nothing  to  the  contrary." 

"Well,"  sud  Mr.  Grey,  laughing,  "I'm  alius  lookin'  out  for 
breakers,  so  my  old  woman  says — go  'long.  Fan — I'll  call  for  that 
here  clevis  to-morrow,  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  my  way  home  from  town- 
meetin'." 

That  afternoon,  Miriam  Hamilton  dropped  the  little  plaid  irock 
she  was  mending,  letting  her  hands  fall  listlessly  in  her  lap,  while  her 
foot  rocked  the  cradle  mechanically.  Her  eyes  sought  the  far  hori- 
zon with  a  wistful,  anxious  gaze.  Presently,  she  started,  and  listened 
intently,  as  the  quick,  sharp  ring  of  the  hammer  upon  the  anvil  in  the 
a^'oining  shop  half  roused  the  sleeping  baby. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  darling ! "  she  said,  soothingly.  "  It  is  only  papa, 
busy  in  the  shop." 

The  ringing  blows  continued;  but  the  baby  concluded  to  fimsh  its 
nap,  while  the  mother's  face  brightened,  and  she  listened  to  the  "  an- 
vil chorus  "  with  an  inexplicable  look  upon  her  face.  Presently,  Rose 
and  Tommy  came  bounding  in. 

"  Oh,  my  son,  look  at  your  feet ! "  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  Do  but 
see  the  mud !    Go  and  take  off  your  boots  directly." 

The  boots  were  stiff  and  unyielding,  the  boot-jack  did  not  work 
well,  and  the  little  hands  and  feet  rebelled ;  so  mamma,  as  mammas 
will,  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Why,  your  stockings  are  as  wet,  child — ^where  have  you  been  ? 
Wading  in  the  creek  »  " 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  ha'n't  been  near  the  creek,"  said  the  sturdy  little 
fellow,  kicking  off  the  perverse  boots.  "  I  came  striught  home  from 
school  But  it's  awful  splashy,  and  there's  a  great  hole  in  my  boots. 
I've  got  to  have  'em  mended." 

"  Mended  with  a  new  pair,  I  guess,"  answered  his  mother.  "  I  am 
a&iud  these  are  past  mending." 

"  And  I  must  have  some  new  trousers,  too,"  quoth  Master  Tommy. 
"  See  here !  This  last  patch  that  you  put  in  has  all  torn  out  a'ready ; 
and  Rose  has  burned  her  apron,  and  her  dress  is  just  as  old  I  Why 
don't  she  have  a  new  one  ?    She'd  ought  to." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  stooped  down,  and  kissed  the  two  eager,  upturned 
faces  with  a  quick,  passionate  impulse.    But  she  only  said : 

"  We'll  see,  dear.  But  rock  the  cradle  now,  Rose,  and  keep  Willie 
asleep  while  mamma  gets  supper." 

Supper  was  on  the  table — a  most  frugal  meal,  yet  an  attractive 
one — ^when  John  Hamilton  came  in  from  the  shop.  His  face,  which 
was  somewhat  pale  and  worn,  wore  to-night  an  eager,  excited  look. 
He  caught  up  the  crowing  baby,  treated  Tommy  to  a  ride  on  his  shoul- 
der, toyed  with  Rose's  brown  curls  for  a  moment,  and  then,  going 
round  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  his  wife  was  pouring  tea,  be 
kissed  her  once,  twice,  thrice,  so  tenderly  that  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Old  Mr.  Grey  thinks  you  are  not  looking  well.  Is  there  any 
thing  the  matter,  Miriam  ?     Tou  are  paler  than  usual  this  spring." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  she  answered,  smiling  in  his  face ; 
"  I  am  not  sick,  John." 

"  Not  sick,  perhaps ;  but  you  look  worn  and  tired.  But  never 
mind.  I  am  sure  of  succeeding  with  my  drill  this  time,  Miriam ;  and, 
when  I  go  to  Washington  to  see  about  the  patent,  you  must  go  with 
me.  Margaret  can  come  to  stay  with  the  children.  It  will  do  you 
good." 

Miriam  smiled  faintly,  and  her  husband  went  on : 

"  I  am  on  the  right  track  this  time,  Miriam ;  there's  not  a  doubt 
of  it.  That  little  wheel  has  done  the  business,  and  the  whole  thing 
will  work  like  a  chtpn.    I  have  been  at  work  at  the  model  all  day." 

"  All  day  ?    I  thought  you  had  something  to  do  for  Mr.  Grey — " 

"  For  Mr.  Grey  ♦  Oh,  yes ! — that  clevis.  Well,  the  truth  is,  I  sent 
it  over  to  the  other  shop — ^Riley's,  you  know.    I  had  just  got  hold  of 


a  new  idea,  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  know  what  it  was  worth,  that  I 
could  not  stop  to  mend  the  clevis.  I  rather  think  I  shall  sell  out, 
Miriam." 

"  What  1  sell  the  shop  f  " 

"  Tes ;  Riley  wants  to  buy  me  out,  and  he  offers  a  fair  price.  It 
seems,  really  providential.  I  would  rather  sell  outright  than  to  borrow 
money  and  give  a  mortgage." 

"  Borrow  ?    I  don't  understand." 

"  Why,  don't  you  see.  little  woman  ?  This  model  that  I  am  work- 
ing upon  now  is  but  a  poor  affair,  a  rough  sketch,  as  one  might  say. 
It  will  cost  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  to  make  a  nice  one — a  real 
beauty— such  as  I  would  be  willing  to  take  to  Washington." 

"  So  much  ?  "  sighed  Miriam,  in  a  sort  of  maze.  She  thought  of 
the  little  frocks  and  boots,  of  the  frugal  meals,  of  the  endless  family 
wants,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her.    But  John  laughed. 

"  So  much !  Why,  what  are  four  hundred  dollars  now,  when  we 
shall  so  soon  be  rich,  Miriam  i  This  invention  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars,  child.  A  cool  hundred  thousand,  at  the  very  least  You  see," 
he  went  on,  eagerly,  "it  costs  now  five  dollars  a  foot  to  drill  a  five- 
inch  hole  in  solid  lime-rock.  My  machine  will  do  the  same  work  in 
two  hours  at  one-fifth  of  the  cost.  The  inventor  of  a  good,  reliable 
rock-drill,  that  will  do  its  work  expeditiously  and  economically,  that 
is  manageable  and  will  not  get  out  of  order,  will  make  his  mark  and 
his  fortune.  And  John  Hamilton,  blacksmith,  is  the  man,  Miriam, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not" 

Miriam  always  felt  an  undefinable  sensation  of  pain  when  her  hus- 
band's eyes  flashed  as  they  flashed  to-night — a  strange,  sickening 
dread,  not  so  much  of  disappointment  and  failure,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, as  of  their  effect  upon  him.  She  rose  from  the  table  now, 
and,  going  round  to  where  he  sat,  she  pressed  her  cool  band  iqton  his 
throbbing  temples. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  succeeded,  dear  John  ?  May 
you  not  be  mistaken,  as  you  were  before  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  this  time.  It  is  a  clear  case — as  clear  as  daylight. 
I  failed  before  simply  because  I  overlooked  the  importance  of  that 
little  wheel.  I  am  just  feeling  my  way  still,  but  the  principle  ia  all 
right    It  will  be  smooth  sailing  soon." 

Up  spoke  Master  Tommy,  with  wide  eyes  full  of  wonder : 

"  Oh,  are  you  going  a-sailing,  papa — a-sailing  in  a  boat  ?  and  ntay 
I  go,  and  Rose,  and  mamma  ?  " 

John  Hamilton  caught  his  boy  to  his  breast 

"  Yes,  my  son,  you  shall  go  a-sailing  with  me.  God  grant  that 
your  boat  may  be  launched  on  smoother  seas  than  mine  has  been ! — It 
is  for  you  and  for  the  children  that  I  am  working,  Miriam,  far  more 
than  for  myself,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  and  drawing  her  to  a 
seat  ^ide  him. 

Should  she  speak  out  the  thought  that  was  in  her  heart  ?  Should 
she  tell  him  that  they  had  been  far  happier  before  this  invention, 
that  was  to  do  such  great  things  for  them,  had  ever  been  thoaght  of; 
happier  and  more  comfortable,  when  the  day  brought  chcerfiil,  hon- 
est, well-paid  labor,  and  the  night  untroubled  rest ;  happier,  when  John 
complained  that  the  shop  was  too  small  for  himself  and  his  two  jour- 
neymen, when,  for  miles  and  miles  around,  the  farmers  brought  thar 
work  thither,  and  when  the  forge  glowed  hotly,  and  the  anvil  rang 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  ?  Should  she  tell  him  that  this  restless,  eager 
anxiety  was  wearing  upon  him;  that  his  temper  had  lost  much  of 
its  suimy  sweetness — indeed,  had  grown  moody  and  irritable  ?  ShouM 
she  betray  to  him  her  own  deadly  fear  that  he  was  losing  the  substance 
while  grasping  at  a  shadow  ? 

Ko.  She  was  not  "  strong-minded  "  enough  to  tell  him  this.  John 
must  be  right,  after  all  If  she  shoidd  persuade  him  to  gjive  up  trying 
to  perfect  his  machine,  and  he  should  be  forced  to  go  on  toiling  all 
his  days  for  a  comparative  pittance,  how  could  she  ever  for^ve 
herself? 

So  the  model  grew ;  and  meanwhile  the  little  boots  wore  ont,  und 
the  little  frocks  faded  and  grew  shabby,  and  the  pantaloons  were 
patched  over  and  over  again.  The  flour-barrel,  eked  out  by  aU  pos- 
sible contrivances,  was  empty  at  last,  and  a  "  quarter-sack  "  was  got- 
ten in  its  place.  Tea  was  bought  by  the  ounce,  and  custards  and 
puddings  were  unheard-of  luxuries.  Miriam  wore  her  old  bonnet  to 
church,  and  John  stayed  at  home.  His  clothes  were  too  threadbare, 
or  he  was  too  proud.  Which  was  it  ?  At  all  events,  he  stayed  away 
from  the  sanctuary  all  summer,  missing  sadly — ah !  how  sadly ! — the 
rest,  the  strength,  the  help,  that  he  had  half  unconsciously  firand 
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there  hitherto.  For  John  Hamilton  was  not  a  "  professor ; "  he  had 
gone  to  church  from  habit,  because  the  singing  was  good,  and  because 
he  lilced  to  meet  the  neighbors  coming  and  going,  and  at  noon-time. 
Now  he  found  ttiat  he  had  met  God  there  also,  and  that  his  soul  was 
starring  for  lack  of  its  wonted  food.     But  still  he  stayed  away. 

The  shop,  with  all  its  fixtures,  was  sold  to  Biley ;  and  pretty  soon 
the  little  house  went  also.  It  was  not  quite  pleasant,  notwithstand- 
ing John's  firm  conviction  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  that 
would  be  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  blacksmiths'-shops  in  the 
county  —  to  hear  lUley's  loud,  cheery  Toice  urging  on  his  men  all 
day  long ;  to  listen  to  the  steady  blows  upon  the  anvil ;  to  see  how 
the  forge  glowed  with  the  red  heat;  to  watch  the  farmers  coming 
and  going;  and  to  feel  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  So  the  little  home,  where  they  had  lived  through  all  4he 
years  of  their  early  married  life,  was  sold.  They  rented  a  cottage 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  and  tried  to  think  they  were  quite 
content. 

But  it  was  not  really  home,  after  all.  They  missed  conveniences 
Uiat  were  not  transferable— conveniences  that,  if  one's  means  are 
limited,  can  only  grow  up  around  one  by  slow  accretion.  Miriam 
sighed  for  the  little  garden,  with  its  beds  of  mignonette  and  sweet  peas 
and  verbenas.  When  she  went  by  the  house  on  her  way  to  church, 
the  breath  of  the  honeysuckle  turned  her  sick  with  a  faint  longing. 

The  little  back  kitchen  was  converted  into  a  workshop.  That 
was  one  comfort ;  for,  when  the  door  s,tood  open  between  her  do- 
main and  his,  she  could  see  her  husband  at  work  upon  his  modeL 
Bat  lus  moods  were  very  variable  nowadays.  Sometimes  for  weeks 
together  the  door  would  be  closed  all  the  time,  and  a  stillness,  like 
that  of  death,  would  reign  behind  it.  When  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  she  would  steal  softly  out  of  doors,  and  peep  in  at  the  win- 
dow. She  always  saw  the  same  thing — a  dark,  pall-like  cloth  flung 
over  the  model,  and  a  man  seated  at  his  bench,  his  elbows  resting 
upon  it,  and  his  head  supported  by  the  two  hands  that  were  half 
buried  in  his  dark,  disordered  hair.  Before  him  lay  plans  and 
charts  and  columns  of  figures,  over  which  he  was  brooding;  and 
by  his  side  a  heap  of  screws  and  wheels,  and  odd  bits  of  brass  and 
iron.  At  such  times,  she  knew  that  he  was  utterly  disheartened.  But 
she  could  express  no  wifely  sympathy.  The  subject  of  the  invention 
was  tabooed. 

Then  again,  when  there  was  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  a  ray  of  sun- 
ight  darted  through,  who  so  gay,  so  jubilant  as  he !  Then  he  dreamed 
Ireams  and  saw  visions ;  then  he  built  castles  in  Spain  of  fabulous 
!>eauty  and  extent ;  then  he  planned  pleasure-trips  without  number — 
a  Niagara,  to  the  prairies,  to  Europe,  to  the  moon ;  then  he  saw 
Kiriam — no  longer  the  household  drudge,  the  maid-of-all-work— clad 
n  fair  raiment,  and  adorned  with  jewels ;  then  he  talked  with  Tommy 
kud  Bose,  until  a  certain  little  pony  became  to  thdr  imaginations  a 
iving,  breathing  reality.  They  knew  the  very  color  of  his  mane,  and 
'.ounted  the  spots  upon  his  glossy  sides. 

At  such  times  it  was  well  that  Miriam  held  the  purse.  What  was 
>ne  dollar,  or  even  ten  ! 

The  model  was  complete  at  last — a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship, 
bining  with  brass  and  silver  plate.  But,  fair  and  innocent  as  it 
(Mked,  it  had  been  a  most  voracions  monster.  It  had  eaten  up  two- 
hirds  of  the  shop,  and  swallowed  the  home  where  Miriam  had  been  so 
lest 

She  was  not  naturally  as  sanguine  as  her  husband.  Yet  even  she 
rag  elated  and  happy  now.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  t  ~Their  little 
ouse  was  thronged  from  morning  till  night.  Farmers  and  mechanics, 
nd  doctors,  and  lawyers,  and  ministers,  came  to  see  and  to  admire 
obn  HamUton's  rock-drill.  It  was  such  a  wonder !  So  simple,  and 
et  eo  powerful ;  so  new,  and  yet  so  easily  comprehended. 

"  Tour  husband's  fortune  is  made,  madam,"  said  Squire  Phelps, 
»ning  upon  his  gold-headed  cane.  "  It  is  a  great  discovery — a  great 
ivention.     It  will  revolutionize  the  marble  business." 

So  said  they  all ;  and  John  Hamilton  grew  a  full  inch  taller  as  he 
stened  and  explained. 

He  was  to  go  to  Washington  soon ;  and  Miriam's  needle  was  very 
asy.  John  bad  been  a  gentleman  always,  in  spite  of  his  hard,  brown 
mds — fine,  stalwart,  manly  fellow  that  he  was,  with  a  heart  full  of 
1  noble  and  cluvalrous  impulses,  and  as  tender  as  a  woman's.  His 
tUe  wife  had  known  this  as  long  as  she  had  known  him.  But,  now, 
he  was  going  to  Washington  among  all  the  grand  people  there — 
angresamen,  and  senators,  and  diplomats — ^he  must  look  the  gentle- 


man, as  well  as  be  one.  Perhaps  he  might  even  see  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self— who  knew  f 

She  was  not  going  with  him,  as  had  been  proposed  so  long  aga 
They  were  rich  in  prospect,  it  is  true.  But,  just  at  present,  their 
funds  were  running  low,  and,  on  the  whole,  Miriam  would  wait. 

At  length  the  precious  model  was  boxed,  the  valise  was  packed, 
and,  well  armed  with  documents  of  one  sort  and  another,  John  started 
for  the  goal  of  his  dreams.  Miriam  stood  in  the  doorway  with  the 
baby,  now  a  ruddy,  active  littie  fellow  of  eighteen  months,  in  her  arms, 
watching  him  as  he  walked  lightly  down  the  winding  road  toward  the 
station.  There  would  be  no  finer  face  or  figure,  no  nobler-looking  man 
in  all  Washington,  she  thought,  with  a  gush  of  wifely  pride.  As  he 
reached  the  turn,  he  kissed  hia  hand  to  her  and  to  the  baby,  caught  off 
his  cap,  and,  after  swinging  it  three  times  round  his  head,  replaced  it 
with*a  bow,  and  vanished  from  her  sight. 

At  Washington ! — busy,  crowded,  jostling,  anxious  Washington  I 
where  every  one  had  an  axe  to  grind ;  where  each  man  was  plotting 
for  the  success  of  his  own  schemes,  mighty  or  petty,  as  the  case  might 
be.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  pettier  the  interests  involved,  the  more  eager 
and  obtrusive  was  the  scheming.  John  stopped  at  WHlard's  at  first ; 
but,  after  a  week's  sojourn,  during  which  he  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing beyond  the  sight  of  his  Ck>ngressman  and  the  placing  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  his  hands,  he  concluded  that  four  dollars  and  a  half 
a  day  was  more  than  he  could  alTord  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging. 
After  searching  for  a  day  or  two,  he  succeeded  in  finding  accommoda- 
tions at  a  lower  rate,  but  still  fHghtfully  disproportioned  to  his  limited 
means. 

Then  came  long  days  and  weeks  of  waiting.  John  knew  but  littie 
of  the  ways  of  the  world  in  which  he  was  now  moving,  and  he  had  no 
influential  friends  to  help  him.  Even  the  Hon.  Mr.  Somebody,  Con- 
gressman and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  something,  who  was  a 
great  man  at  home,  was,  he  found,  a  person  of  no  great  importance  in 
Washington ;  a  solitary  instance  where  the  prophet  is  of  more  honor 
in  his  own  country  than  out  of  it  Officials  at  the  Patent-Office  were 
busy,  and  infinitely  unapproachable.  There  were  hinderances  and 
procrastinations,  obstacles  he  had  never  dreamed  of^  delays  that  al- 
most maddened  him. 

His  funds  were  exhausted,  and  h«wrote  to  Mriam  to  send  him  one 
hundred  dollars  more.     The  letter  was  despondent  in  the  extreme : 

"  They  tell  me  it  is  all-important  that  I  should  remain  here  until 
the  model  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  examiners — if  it  ever  does — 
otherwise  I  should  go  home  at  once,  for  I  am  getting  worn  out  with  all 
this  delay.  Oh,  my  wife,  I  long  for  the  sight  of  your  dear  face  again 
— for  the  touch  of  your  cool  hand  upon  my  forehead !  But,  send  me 
more  money,  Miriam,  for  I  must  not  give  up  yet.  If  this  is  lost,  all  is 
lost." 

Miriam  knew  just  how  John's  brows  had  throbbed  while  he  wrote 
that  letter.  She  saw  the.  very  quiver  of  his  lip,  the  dark,  troubled 
look  in  the  eyes  that  were  once  so  sunny.  As  for  her,  she  lived  upon 
nothing,  as  it  were,  saving  every  penny  that  could  be  saved,  and  earn- 
ing every  penny  that  could  be  earned,  that,  when  John  did  oome  home, 
neither  purse  nor  larder  should  be  quite  empty. 

The  days  wore  on.  The  hundred  dollars  had  gone,  and  another 
hundred  had  followed  after.  Miriam  urged  him,  at  last,  to  re- 
turn. 

"  Come  home,  John,"  she  wrote.  "  Leave  the  model  in  safe 
keeping,  and  wait  for  brighter  days.  Wiut  till  this  cruel  war  is  over, 
and  then,  doubtiess,  you  can  press  your  claims  with  a  better  chance 
of  success." 

John  went  to  the  Patent-Office  that  morning,  resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  If  unsuccessful  this  time,  he 
would  take  Miriam's  advice  and  wait  for  some  more  convenient  season. 
As  usual,  there  was  a  group  of  interested  and  admiring  observers 
gathered  about  the  model.  John  paused  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
delight  of  his  eyes,  and  to  listen,  with  a  slight  smile  upon  his  thin, 
careworn  face,  to  the  comments  that  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  Prom- 
inent in  the  group,  and  chief  speaker,  was  an  old  gentleman  with 
white,  flowing  hair,  and  a  patriarchal  aspect. 

"  Tes,  it  is  a  beautiful  model,"  he  said,  "  exquisitely  flnished,  and 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  poor  fellow  who  made  it  threw  his  whole 
heart  into  the  finishing  of  every  wheel,  spring,  and  axle." 

"  Why  do  you  say  poor  fellow  ?  "  asked  a  bystander.  "  I  can't 
understand  why  the  man  who  made  that"  and  he  pointed  to  the  model, 
"  should  be  pitied,  I  must  confess." 
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"  Because  he'll  never  get  a  patent  on  it,"  responded  the  old  gen- 
denuuk ;  "  and  it  is  a  pity,  too,  after  all  the  trouble  he  has  been 
at" 

"  Not  get  a  patent !  Why  not  ?  Why  not  f  "  asked  one  and  an- 
other. 

"  Follow  me,  and  I'll  show  you,"  answered  the  first  speaker ;  and 
he  led  the  way  down  the  large  apartment  into  an  a^oining  room. 

John  followed  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  There ! "  sidd  the  old  gentleman,  paudng  before  a  great,  clumsy 
model,  apparently  very  unlike  John's. — ^"  There !  I  was  in  the  Patent- 
Office  myself  in  '66,  and  we  patented  that  thing,  'llsn't  as  handsome 
as  the  other,  by  a  long  ibot.  But,  you  see,  the  principle  is  the  very 
same." 

So  saying,  he  touched  a  wheel  here  and  a  spring  there,  tightened 
this  band  and  that  screw,  and,  with  a  oonTulsive  shudder,  the  'cum- 
brous thing  heaved  and  groaned  and  set  itself  in  motion. 

John  watched  it  with  eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets. 
With  hands  that  purpled  under  the  nails,  he  caught  hold  of  a  pillar 
near  by,  while  his  heart  throbbed  so  tumnltuously  that  be  must  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  against  which  he  leaned.  He 
stood  there  five  minutes,  perhaps,  motionless,  speechless,  but  with  eyes 
that  saw  every  thing — every  wheel  and  band  and  axle. 

"  Ton  see  it  is  the  very  same  thing,"  repeated  the  old  man,  turning 
to  the  interested  group.  "  It's  a  rough  affair,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
other  in  form.  But  it  is  the  same  principle,  for  all  that;  and  it  is 
the  principle,  or  the  application  of  it,  that  gets  patented,  not  the  atyle 
or  the  workmanship.  Upon  my  soul,  though,  I'm  sorry  for  the  other 
feUow." 

With  a  stifled  groan,  John  let  go  his  hold,  and  staggered  out  of 
the  room,  down  through  the  long  hall,  out  into  the  open  air. 

Out  into  the  open  air !  There  was  a  band  drawn  tightly  about  his 
forehead ;  there  was  a  strange  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  his  neckcloth 
seemed  choking  him.  Sitting  down  on  a  box  that  happened  to  be 
standing  upon  the  sidewalk  near  by,  he  tore  off  his  cravat  and  un- 
buttoned his  shirt-coUar.  The  passers-by  stared  at  him,  but  he 
heeded  them  not.  His  thoughts  were  far  away  in  that  little  town 
among  the  mountains,  with  Miriam  and  the  children.  For  the  moment 
he  had  forgotten  model  and  patent.  He  was  conscious  only  of  an  in- 
tense longing  for  home  and  rest,  for  Miriam's  touch,  for  Miriam's  care. 
If  he  could  only  lie  down  in  the  little  cool,  darkened  bedroom  at 
home,  and,  while  the  sweet  breath  of  the  clover-field  stole  in  at  the 
window,  hear  her  voice  crooning  low  lullabies  to  the  baby  on  her 
breast  I 

But,  ere  long,  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  the  tide  of  thought  and 
memory  swept  over  him  again.  He  knew  that  all  was  lost.  The  pe- 
culiar movement  of  his  machine,  the  application  of  the  motive-power 
to  perfect  which  he  had  labored  for  years,  and  for  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed so  much — which  he  had  thought  would  be  of  such  immense 
value,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  world,  was  no  new  thing,  after 
all.     It  had  been  not  only  invented,  but  patented,  years  ago. 

He  laughed  a  low,  strange,  mirthless  laugh,  sitting  there  upon  the 
box,  witii  the  hot  sun  of  June  streaming  down  upon  his  uncovered 
head.  He  had  liud  such  vast  plans ;  he  had  built  such  air-castles, 
grand,  magnificent,  their  turrets  and  towers  standing  out  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  blue  sky  of  his  imagination.  He  was  to  be  a  rich 
man — a  great  man,  perhaps — and  he  had  felt  within  him  the  stirrings 
of  a  noble  ambition.  He  had  longed  to  "  make  his  mark  " — longed 
for  the  recognition  that  comes  with  success,  and  that  so  seldom 
comes  without  it.  But  now  he  was  only  John  Hamilton,  blacksmith, 
after  all  I 

Only  John  Hamilton,  blacksmith,  after  all  I 

He  was  hardly  that,  even.  Shop  and  forge,  anvil  and  hammer, 
were  gone.  Yes,  and  home  also.  He  had  nothing  wherewith  to  com- 
mence life  again  but  his  own  two  hands ;  and  had  they  not  lost  much 
of  their  wonted  cunning? 

He  took  out  his  pencil,  and  made  some  calculations  on  the  back 
of  Miriam's  last  letter.  And  still  the  sun  beat  down  upon  his  bead  ; 
still  there  was  that  dreadful  ringing  in  his  ears ;  still  the  tight  band 
was  drawn  about  his  forehead.  A  policeman  came  along,  and  touched 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Move  on,  my  friend, move  on,"  he  said,  "you  are  obstructing  the 
way ; "  and  as  John  rose  heavily  to  hU  feet,  he  shoved  the  box  closer 
to  the  wall,  and  passed  on. 

John  looked  about  him,  for  a  moment,  with  an  air  of  vague  be- 


wilderment ;  then  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear 
them,  he  moved  mechanically  down  the  street 

What  if  he  should  die  ?  What  would  become  of  Miriam  and  the 
children?  How  could  his  wife,  a  frul,  delicate  woman,  wrestle  aloBe 
with  the  demon  Want — houseless,  homelees,  penniless  ? 

"  Oh,  my  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  reeling  against  a  lamp-post,  as,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sharp  pton  shot  through  his  temples,  and  a  pang 
through  his  heart 

He  wandered  on — ^how  long  he  knew  not — up  one  street  and  down 
another.  Gradually  the  tumult  in  his  bnun  subsided,  and,  as  his 
body  became  excessively  fatigued,  he  ceased  to  think,  or  evoi  to 
dream.  He  gazed  about  hun  as  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  receiving  no 
impression  from  surrounding  objects.  Then  sinking  down  upoo  > 
bench  beneath  an  awning,  he  leaned  his  head  wearily  against  Uie  wall 
behind  him,  and  fell  asleep. 

Soon  he  awoke  with  a  start,  as  a  troop  of  cavalrymen  went  clat- 
tering down  the  street,  their  horses'  hoofs  throwing  np  clouds  of  dost, 
and  their  sabres  shining  in  the  sun.  A  sign  on  the  building  oppocte 
was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  when  he  opened  his 
eyes — "  Ufe  Insurance  "  in  great,  gilded  letters. 

Pretty  soon  he  rose  up.  "  It  is  all  I  can  do  for  them,"  he  said, 
sofUy.  Not  far  of^  in  the  window  of  a  furniture-warehouse,  he  re- 
membered having  seen  an  immense  mirror.  Thither  he  went,  witk 
slow  and  toilsome  steps,  and  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  himMJl 
Pale,  wild-eyed,  with  disordered  hair,  and  apparel  covered  witii  tk 
dust  of  the  street. 

"  They  will  never  insure  my  life  over  there,"  he  thought,  nodding 
toward  the  insurance  building,  "  if  I  go  to  them  in  this  plight  I  mutt 
go  home  first,  and  make  myself  presentable." 

He  went  back  to  his  lodging-house,  rearranged  his  dress  with  scn- 
pulous  care,  and  took  some  re&eshment  Then,  with  strength  sobm- 
wbat  renewed,  he  retraced  his  steps  toward  the  insurance-office.  Ec 
had  just  money  enough  left  to  pay  for  a  policy. 

How  should  he  pay  his  passage  home  to  Miriam  and  the  dnl 
dren? 

This  question  occurred  to  him  as  he  walked  slowly  down  tbi 
street  But  there  was  a  half-insane  glitter  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  m> 
himself,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  "  PU  leave  all  that  to  Providence.  I 
guess  He'll  manage  it,  somehow." 

But  few  questions  were  asked  of  the  quiet,  gentiemanly-Iooldaf 
person  who  presented  himself  at  the  office  a  few  moments  afterward. 
Those  few  he  answered,  clearly  and  concisely.  He  looked  pale  aad 
careworn,  it  is  true.  But  his  form  was  robust  and  stately ;  and  sock 
hot  weather,  and  such  news  from  the  army,  were  enough  to  give  palbc 
to  any  cheek.  The  papers  were  made  out,  and  he  pot  them  in  hi) 
pocket-book. 

As  he  reached  the  door  he  turned  to  ask  one  more  queaUon,  aeea- 
ingly  an  after-thought,  still  holding  the  knob  in  his  hand. 

"  Does  this  company  pay  losses  in  case  of  suicide  ?  "  hie  asked  it 
a  low,  constrained  voice. 

The  young  man  at  the  desk  cast  one  quick,  startled  glance  at  ite 
questioner's  face.  But  it  was  still  and  imperturbable,  and  be  an- 
swered: 

"  Yes,  sir,  always.  We  think  suidde  the  result  of  insanitT,  asd 
insanity  is  disease.    Our  company  pays  all  such  losses  at  once." 

Mr.  Hamilton  bowed  and  went  out 

It  was  four  o'clock  now,  hot,  dry,  and  dusty.  As  John  wandenJ 
on,  whither  or  wherefore  he  neither  knew  nor  cared,  not  a  singk 
cloud  shaded  the  sky,  or  subdued  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  sic 
Oh,  for  the  cool  rustling  of  the  maple-leaves  at  home !  Oh,  for  i 
drink  from  the  spring  down  in  the  meadow  !  Oh,  for  rest  from  this 
strange  fever  that  was  urging  him  onward ! 

Once  he  found  himself  at  the  wharf,  peering  over  into  tiie  jeOo* 
waters  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  cool  and  dark  down  there — and  still 
If  only  the  ploughing  of  the  steamers,  and  the  shrill  shriek  of  the 
whisties,  would  not  disturb  one's  repose.  But  would  the  sound  rev^ 
so  low  ?    Who  could  tell  ? 

He  turned  away,  and  went  on,  on,  now  pausing  before  a  drug-^vf 
— now  gazing  in  at  a  window  brilliant  with  burnished  weapons  and  ^ 
tering  steeL 

Half-insane — ^wild  with  fever  and  longing  and  despair— wae  Jobs 
Hamilton  contemplating  the  sin  of  self-destruction.  Was  some  teBif4- 
ing  spirit  whispering  in  his  ear  that  so  he  might  save  his  belOT«d  fits 
want — that  so  he  might  secure  to  them  the  modest  competenc*  itf 
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which  his  foUy — for  snch  he  deemed  it — ^had  robbed  them?   We  know 
not ;  we  shall  never  know. 

At  nightfall  he  went  bock  to  his  lodging-house,  and  went  supper- 
lees  to  bed.  More  than  once  that  night  the  occupants  of  the  same 
floor  were  half-aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  sudden  shouts,  discord- 
ant cries,  and  muffled  moans.  They  turned  restlessly  in  their  beds, 
wished  the  street-brawlers  would  be  quiet,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

The  next  morning,  John  Hamilton  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and,  toward  noon,  the  chambermaid  reported  that  his  door  was 
bolted,  and  that  he  would  not  reply  to  her  knocks.  They  waited  as 
long  as  they  dared,  and  then  the  door  was  broken  open. 

A  white,  ghastly  face  lay  upon  the  pillow,  the  great  brown  eyes 
rolling  wildly.  He  was  writhing  in  the  fierce  clutches  of  brain- 
feTer. 

The  good  Samaritans  are  not  all  dead  yet  Even  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  do  not  always  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  For  a  week,  in  that 
strange  city,  strange  hands  ministered  to  John  Hamilton's  needs,  and 
strange  eyes,  soft  with  beautiful  compassion,  watched  beside  his  bed. 
At  the  wd  of  that  time,  his  lips,  that  had  been  closely  sealed,  were 
opened,  and  his  disjointed  ravinga  revealed,  at  least  a  part  of  his  piti- 
iul  story  to  those  who  nursed  him.  He  b^an  to  call  incessantly  for 
Miriam ;  and,  coupled  with  her  name,  were  vague  allusions  to  a  white- 
haired  old  man  who  had  pronounced  his  doom.  He  raved  of  his  pat- 
-ent,  of  his  model,  of  his  shop.  He  begged  piteously  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  go  to  work,  for  Miriam  and  the  children  were  starr- 
ing. • 

The  case  excited  much  interest  in  the  obscure  boarding-house  where 
he  had  found  shelter,  and  was  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  inmates.  One  day  a  dignified  old  gentleman — a  transient 
gaest — dined  at  the  house  with  a  friend.  He  listened  intently  to  all 
that  was  said,  falling  at  last  into  a  brown  study.  When  he  arose  from 
the  table,  he  said  to  the  hostess : 

"  )[adam,  I  beg  to  see  this  patient  of  yours.  John  Hamilton,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  mech- 
anism now  at  the  Patent-Office.  He  talks,  yon  say,  of  a  whit«-haired 
old  man  ?  Poor  fellow !  Poor  fellow !  I  must  see  him,  if  you  will 
allow  it" 

He  was  shown  at  once  to  the  darkened  room.  John  screamed 
vhcn  he  saw  him,  caught  his  hand  in  a  convulsive  clasp,  and  then 
went  off  in  inarticulate  ravings,  to  which  the  old  gentleman  hearkened 
eagerly.  Presently,  however,  he  slipped  out  of  the  room,  beckoning 
to  the  hostess. 

"  It  is  as  I  thought,"  he  said,  brushing  away  a  tear.  "  I  have  seen 
this  young  fellow  about  the  Patent-Ofiice  several  times  since  I  have 
been  in  town.  My  name  isBlanchard.  Here  are  one  hundred  dollars. 
I  wan't  you  to  send  for  his  wife  at  once.  Some  words  of  mine,  un- 
wittingly spoken  in  his  presence,  have  crazed  his  bnun  and  wellnigh 
broken  his  heart.  I  am  stopping  at  Willard's.  Let  every  thing  be 
done  to  save  him,  and  hold  me  responsible  for  the  payment  of  all 
bills." 

In  a  week,  Miriam  Hamilton  was  by  her  husband's  side.  He  rec- 
ognized her,  not  with  bis  brain,  but  with  his  heart  Her  very  presence 
brought  rest  and  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  That  night,  with  his 
band  clasped  in  hers,  he  slept  such  a  calm,  untroubled  sleep,  as  fae  had 
not  known  for  weeks. 

From  that  moment  his  convalescence  was  rapid  up  to  a  certain 
^int — the  point  where  thought  and  the  interests  of  every-day  life  re- 
mmed  their  sway.    There  he  halted. 

Mr.  Blancbard's  kindness  had  been  unfailing.  One  day,  Miriam 
lent  for  him. 

"I  must  take  my  husband  home,"  she  said.  "He  will  never  get 
tcU  here." 

"  Tes.  It  is  best  to  get  him  out  of  the  city  as  soon  as  he  is 
itrong  enough,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  cheer  up,  my  child.  Tou  are 
ooking  despondent  to-day." 

"  The  heavy  debt  we  are  incurring  weighs  upon  my  mind,  as  well 
IS  upon  John's,"  said  Miriam.  "The  sooner  we  get  home  the 
letter." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ?  Mrs.  Hamilton,  if 
'our  husband  is  strong  enough  to  worry  about  business,  he  is  well 
nough  to  talk  about  it    Take  me  to  him,  if  you  please." 

John  sat  in  a  great  easy-chair,  looking  out  of  the  window  with  a 
ristful,  far-off  gaze.  But,  as  the  old  gentleman  entered,  he  reached 
lut  his  hand  with  an  eager,  impulsive  gesture. 


"  Yon  have  been  so  good  to  us,  Mr.  Blanchard,"  he  sidd,  falter- 
ingly ;  "  we  can  never  repay  you." 

"  Tes,  you  can,"  said  his  companion,  heartily,  "  and  that's  the 
very  thing  I  have  come  to  talk  about  I  need  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
hurry  up  about  this  getting  well.  No — don't  speak  one  word  until  I 
have  said  my  say.  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  I  need  just 
such  a  clever,  earnest,  enthusiastic  machinist  as  you  are,  about  my 
iron-works.  I  have  been  looking  for  such  a  one  for  a  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve Providence  directed  me  to  you.  I  will  make  you  foreman,  if  you 
say  the  word,  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  a  year." 

There  was  a  golden  silence  in  the  room — a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  silver  speech.  At  last,  dropping  on  her  knees  by  her  husband's 
side,  Miriam  Hamilton  whispered : 

"'Sorrow  endurath  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  with  the  morn- 
ing.'   John,  let  us  thank  God  ! " 

Mr.  Blanchard  stole  softly  away,  leaving  the  twain  to  their  newly- 
found  joy. 

John  had  been  the  efficient  and  enthusiastic  foreman  of  the  Acco- 
mack Iron-Works  for  more  than  two  years.  Miriam  had  never  sighed 
for  the  old  home  among  the  mountains.  This  new  home,  that  had 
proved  a  very  haven  of  rest,  an  ark  of  refuge,  had  been  infinitely  dear 
to  her.  She  had  no  regrets.  Even  with  her  short  human  vision  she 
could  see  how  good  had  grown  out  of  seeming  evil ;  how,  led  by  a  way 
that  he  knew  not,  her  husband  had  found  more  congenial  work,  a 
wider  sphere,  and  freer  and  more  legitimate  scope  for  the  rare  inven- 
tive genius  that  had  so  nearly  proved  his  bane. 

One  evening  they  sat  in  their  pleasant  parlor,  talking,  as  only  hus- 
band and  wife  can  talk,  of  their  past,  their  present,  and  thdr  future. 
There  were  books  upon  the  centre-table,  there  were  pictures  upon  the 
walls,  there  were  ivies  in  the  window,  there  was  a  cradle  with  a  rosy 
occupant  in  the  comer,  and  from  the  adjoining  room  came  the  soft, 
measured  breathing  of  Master  Willie.  Tommy  and  Rose  had  been 
promoted  to  an  upper  chamber,  where,  perchance,  they  still  dreamed 
of  the  spotted  pony. 

"  John,  what  were  you  doing  up  garret  to-night  ?  "  asked  Miriam. 
"  Fixing  that  troublesome  window  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered,  while  a  hot  flush  crimsoned  his  forehead. 
"  No,  Miriam,  I  was  examining  that  unlucky  model." 

She  gave  a  quick,  startled  glance  at  his  face. 

"  John ! "  she  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm, "  you  do 
not — you  surely  will  not — " 

He  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  No,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  will  not,  and  yet  I  will.  There's  a  para- 
dox for  you." 

Miriam  caught  her  breath  painAiUy. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  and  do  not  doubt  me,  my  wife,"  he  went  on 
presently,  "  I  shall  never  again  sell  myself  soul  and  body  to  my  mas- 
ter. A  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  I  was  wild — ^mad — with  my 
eager  longing  to  build  my  temple  in  a  day.  I  staked  all  upon  a  single 
throw,  and  I  lost  it— or  I  thought  I  lost  it ;  I  shall  never  do  that 
agaiji." 

"  But — yon  are  still  dreaming  about  the  rock-drill,  John  ?  " 

"  Still  dreaming.  I  cannot  help  it,  Miriam.  It  haunts  me  day  and 
night" 

"  But " — she  said  again — "  I  do  not  understand — I  thought  some 
one  had  forestalled  you." 

He  smiled  triumphantly. 

"  Miriam,  that  concern  at  the  Patent-Office  can  only  work  perpen- 
dicularly. For  a  whole  year  I  have  been  satisfied  that,  by  making 
some  very  slight  changes  in  mine,  it  could  be  made  to  run  horizontally 
or  at  any  given  angle.  And,  moreover,  it  feeds  itself — which  the 
other  does  not.  But  I  wo<ild  not  trust  myself  to  meddle  with  it  until 
to-day." 

"  And  to-day— ?" 

"  I  looked  the  thing  over.  Don't  transfix  me  with  those  earnest, 
troubled  eyes,  dear ;  I'm  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind  now.  But 
I  should  be  false  to  myself  and  to  you,  if  I  should  throw  away 
the  labor  of  all  those  weary  years.  Miriam,  in  a  week's  time  I  can  so 
perfect  my  drill  that  the  improvements  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  of  that  other  aSkir." 

Miriam  sighed. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go  to  Washington  on  such  business  again, 
John  ;  I  could  not  bear  the  suspense — the  dread." 
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"  Dread  of  what,  you  foolish  little  woman  ? "  Then  he  added,  se- 
riously, caressing  the  tender,  helping  hand  he  held,  "  Hiriam,  you 
need  have  no  fear  on  that  score ;  I  am  a  stronger  man  than  I  was 
three  years  ago.  But  I  promise  you  I  will  not  go  to  Washington. 
Hunn  &  Co.  will  maqage  the  matter  for  me  as  well  as  I  could  man- 
age it  for  myself — and  perhaps  better.  You  see,"  he  went  on,  laugh- 
ing, "I  want  to  get  rich  enough  to  buy  that  pony,  lest  Tommy  and 
Bose  should  lose  faith  in  their  father  1 " 

The  pony  was  bou(^t  in  due  season. 

SAVED  BY  A  BEETLK 

AS  BPIBODB  VS  THB   FBESTOH   RByOLUTION. 

ON  a  May  morning,  in  the  year  1798,  a  man,  abont  thirty 
years  of  age,  might  have  been  seen  wending  his  way  over 
the  broad  road,  lined  with  lozoriant  old  chestnuts,  that  leads 
oat  of  the  little  town  of  Brive-la-Galliarde. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  fresh,  bracing  air,  the  nn- 
douded  sky,  and  the  grateful  odor  of  the  yonng  vegetation, 
were  all  calculated  to  make  the  heart  light  and  the  bead  clear. 
Bnt  onr  wanderer — for  sach  the  bundle  he  carried  upon  his 
shoulder,  on  the  end  of  a  staff,  denoted  him  to  be — seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  beanties  that  surrounded  him.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  he  would  pause  and  cast  a  melancholy  glance 
at  the  spires  behind  him,  and  on  the  forest  that  lay  half  a  league 
distant  on  his  road. 

His  heart  was  heavy  and  sad !  One  more  last  look,  and 
he  turned  away,  never  again,  perhaps,  to  behold  the  spot 
around  which  all  his  youthful  memories  clustered. 

The  political  horizon  of  France  was  obscured  by  dark  and 
portentous  clouds.  The  party,  known  as  the  "  Mountain,"  had 
drawn  up  a  proscription-list  that  might  well  have  been  the  work 
of  Death  itself.  Even  Latreille,  the  priest  and  good  shepherd 
of  Brive-Ia-Galliarde,  was  compelled,  as  one  of  the  proscribed, 
to  leave  his  humble  home.  Sentenced  to  be  transported,  he 
fled  toward  Bordeaux,  hoping  there,  by  the  ud  of  some  fHends, 
to  find  an  asylum. 

The  heart  of  Latreille  was  warmed  by  a  noble  and  innocent 
love — the  love  of  science,  and  especially  for  entomology,  which 
he  pursued  with  great  enthusiasm.  So,  now  quickening  and  now 
retarding  his  pace,  he  walked  on,  listeaing  to  the  cries  of  an 
occasional  locust,  or  watching  the  butterflies,  as  they  flew  from 
flower  to  flower,  in  the  bright  morning  sun. 

Thus  guarded  against  the  tniiui  of  a  journey  on  foot,  he 
walked  on  for  some  hours,  until,  finding  himself  weary,  he  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  was  scarcely  seated  when 
the  buzzing  of  a  beetle  attracted  his  attention.  Latreille  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  weary  as  he  was,  gave  chase.  The  insect^^was 
not  easily  caught,  bnt  Latreille  persevered,  and  at  last  he  had 
it.  It  proved  to  be  an  entomological  rarity,  a  specimen  of  the 
Neerobia  ru/ieomis.  Our  naturalist  drew  a  pin  out  of  his  coat- 
sleeve,  with  which  he  secured  his  victim  on  the  interior  of  his 
hat.  Just  after  nightfall  he  reached  the  village  where  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  night.  Without  hesitation,  he  rapped  at 
the  door  of  the  house  that  seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  afford 
him  comfortable  entertainment  and  offer  greatest  security, 
when  lo  I  what  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  his  astonished 
vision !  A  complete  apparatus  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  with 
the  minions  having  it  in  charge :  handcuffs,  chains ;  in  short, 
iron,  and  nothing  bnt  iron,  with  the  necessary  vehicles  for 
transportation. 

His  appearance  excited  suspicion ;  he  was  questioned,  and, 
as  he  betrayed  a  degree  of  embarrassment  that  rendered  his 
story  less  credible  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  h«  was 
arrested  on  suspicion.  No  plea,  no  entreaty,  was  of  any  avail 
against  the  logic  of  the  heartless  wretches  into  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen ;  he  wa.s  destined,  that  very  day,  to  be  added  to  the 
victims  which  the  prisons  of  France  held  in  readiness  for  the 
murderous  guillotine. 


After  a  brief  hearing,  Latreille,  exhausted  not  leas  \>y  tb» 
mental  anxiety  of  the  last  hour,  than  by  his  long  walk,  threw 
himself  upon  his  prisoner's  couch  to  await  his  sentence.  H« 
had  not  long  to  wait  He  had  frankly  confessed  himxelf  guilty 
of  two  offences,  that  of  being  a  priest  and  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed. What  more  was  necessary  to  insure  a  sentence  of 
death  I 

The  day  was  far  advanced ;  the  next  morning  the  ezecntioi 
was  to  take  place.  Latreille  had  become  resigned ;  he  looked 
forward  to  the  awfbl  moment  calmly  and  fearlessly.  Above  nil, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  restoring  his  exhausted  energies.  His 
jailer,  for  a  consideration,  not  only  furnished  him  with  a  plen- 
tiful meal,  but  so  far  condescended  as  to  give  him  his  oompaii^, 
and  to  return  his  toast  to  his  own  health  and  that  of  Us 
family. 

The  wine  soon  commenced  to  make  the  jailer  loqiudoiu. 
He  began  by  ^ving  his  companion  the  history  of  the  prison, 
with  an  account  of  the  most  noted  prisoners  he  had  seen  within 
its  walls,  and  such  other  particulars  as  naturally  belong  to  sach 
a  narrative. 

"  What  do  think,"  smd  he,  suddenly  dropping  the  history  of 
the  prison — "  what  do  you  think  of  our  citizen-president,  vbo 
read  you  your  death-sentence  t  Mordieu !  he  has  a  face,  tomj 
mind,  just  such  as  a  president  ought  to  have,  as  hard  and  stem 
as  a  statue.  And  yet  he  has  a  handsome  head ;  don't  you 
think  so?" 

Onr  poor  naturalist  was  content  to  nod  an  afiSrmative. 

"  And,  then,  when  he  is  out  of  the  court-room,  he  has  is 
many  virtues  as  they  say  the  old  Romans  had ;  no  hatred  or 
envy,  no  anger  or  severity ;  he  is  as  kind  and  amiable  as  s  wo- 
man. In  fact,  he  is  a  model  president  and  citizen.  Bnt  there 
is  one  thing,  between  you  and  me,  I  don't  like  in  the  man.  It's 
tme  it's  only  a  bit  of  foolishness,  but  it  is  so  unbeconling  in 
such  a  man,  and  takes  so  much  from  his  dignity.  Only  think, 
just  as  soon  as  he  has  a  leisure-hour,  away  he  goes  through  the 
fields  as  far  as  his  feet  will  carry  him,  and  for  what,  do  yon  sup- 
pose ?  " 

The  jailer  paused,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Latreille  with  a  conucil 
expression.  The  latter  remained  silent,  but  awaited  the  replj 
with  evident  curiosity. 

"  To  catch  butterfiics,  bugs,  beetles,  and  such  things,  whick 
he  takes  great  care  to  preserve,  each  kind  by  itself  in  lirge 
glass-cases.  Mordieu  t  isn't  such  nonsense  unworthy  of  a  man 
like  him,  or  of  any  man  in  times  like  these?  " 

A  pale  glimmer  of  hope  was  visible  in  the  features  of  the 
prisoner,  and,  while  he  laughed  with  the  jailer  at  this  strange 
hobby  of  the  citizen-president,  he  reached  his  trembUng  hund 
after  his  hat,  then  he  carelessly  picked  up  the  cork  of  the  emptr 
bottle,  on  the  lower  end  of  which,  as  if  by  stealth,  he  filed  the 
Necrolia  rufieomi*.  This  done,  he  replaced  the  cork  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle. 

His  object  was  attained.  No  sooner  had  he  completed  this 
little  operation,  than  the  jailer,  who  had  observed  every  lnoT^ 
ment  of  his  prisoner,  began  to  clear  the  table,  taking  with  him. 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  mysterious  bottle.  He  lost  no  time  in 
hurrying  to  the  president,  narrated  every  particular  of  the 
little  scene  we  have  described,  and  then  produced  the  treacbe^ 
ous  cork.  The  jailer  had  no  doubt  the  little  insect  was  the 
signal  of  some  new  outbreak,  of  some  diabolical  conspira^.^, 
and  already,  in  imagination,  he  saw  himself  proclaimed  a*  the 
savior  of  la  helle  France,  and  in  possession  of  some  national 
reward. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Alone,  in  a  comfortable 
room,  at  a  table  on  which  are  various  books  and  objects  of « 
scientific  character,  sit  two  men.  They  are  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  favorite  topic,  and,  while  one  of  them  speaks  wilk 
the  enthusia-im  of  a  devotee,  the  other  listens  attentively,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  evinces  his  Mmiration  for  the  superior  at- 
tainments of  the  speaker. 
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All  at  once  a  rap  is  heard  at  the  door.  A  servant  enters, 
and  says,  in  a  loud  tone :  "  Citizen  Bmtus  is  without,  and 
wants  to  know  at  what  hour  to-morrow  he  will  be  wanted,  so 
that  he  can  have  his  machine  in  readiness." 

The  two  men  start  snddenly  from  their  seats.  Despair  is 
pictured  in  the  faces  of  both.  Suddenly  they  throw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  sobbing  like  friends  who  part  never  to 
meet  again.  They  had  talked  long  of  their  favorite  studies,  of 
science  in  general,  and  of  their  fatare  plans ;  and  thus  had  they 
both,  the  citizen-president  and  Latreille,  forgotten  all  else — 
the  prison,  the  death-sentenoe,  and  even  "  Citizen  Brutus." 

And  what  more  ? 

The  following  morning,  while  the  guillotine  waited  for  its 
unfortnnate  victim,  a  citizen  of  the  blood-stained  republic,  well 
provided  with  letters  and  passes,  went  out  of  the  gate  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  town.    It  was  Latreille. 


THE  ASTRONOMERS  ROYAL. 

THE  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  near  London,  was 
founded  in  1675.  John  Flamsteed,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  was  appointed  first  Astronomer  Royal,  at  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  His  labors  in  the  observatory 
did  not  commence,  however,  till,  the  29th  of  October,  1676. 
He  was  distinguished,  not  for  any  brilliant  astronomical  discov- 
ery, but  for  his  accurate  and  laborious  observations.  His  great 
work,  "  Historia  Cwlestis  Britannica,"  furnished  his  saocessors 
with  the  data  of  several  interesting  discoveries.  He  died  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1719. 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edmund  Halley.  This 
eminent  astronomer  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October,  1656, 
and  was,  therefore,  in  his  sisty-fourth  year  when  he  entered 
on  his  duties  as  Astronomer  Royal.  The  discoveries  by  which 
he  will  ever  be  known  in  the  history  of  astronomy  are : 

1.  The  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion 
(1693). 

2.  The  determination  of  the  elements  of  the 'comet  wtuch 
bears  his  name,  and  the  prediction  of  its  return  in  1769  (1706). 

3.  The  proper  motions  of  the  so-called  fixed  stars  (1718). 
Halley's  last  observation  was  dated  December  81,  1789. 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1742,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  third  Astronomer  Royal  was  the  Rev.  James  Bradley. 
This  astronomer  was  bom  in  1692,  and  was  therefore  fifty 
yetiTS  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  His  death  oc- 
curred on  tie  13th  of  July,  1762,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  His 
principal  discoveries  were : 

1.  The  aberration  of  light  (1727). 

2.  The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  (1746). 

The  next  Astronomer  Royal  was  Dr.  Bliss,  who  occupied 
the  position  but  two  years  and  a  half.  He  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  important  service  to  astronomy. 

Dr.  Neville  Haskelyne  succeeded  Dr.  Bliss  in  1766.  He 
continued  in  oflSce  till  his  death,  in  1811,  a  period  of  forty-dx 
years. 

The  British  Nautical  Almanac  was  commenced,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Maakelyne,  in  1767.  The  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea  by  lunar  observations  was  thus  brought 
into  general  use.  Dr.  Maskelyne  also  suggested  "  the  Schehal- 
lien  experiment,"  by  which  it  was  first  demonstrably  shown 
that  the  principle  of  gravitation  operates  between  dififerent 
masses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  between  the  bod- 
ies of  the  solar  system.  The  same  experiment  also  furnished 
the  data  for  the  first  determination  of  the  mass  and  density  of 
the  earth. 

John  Pond,  the  sixth  Astronomer  Royal,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1767.  He  was  a  laborious  and  accurate  ob- 
server, and  "  in  sidereal  astronomy  generally,  his  contribution 


to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  was  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  his  predecessor."  In  1836  his  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1836. 

Mr.  Pond  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal, 
George  Biddell  Airy,  Esq.,  who  commenced  his  labors  on  the 
2d  of  October,  1835.  Mr.  Airy  was  bom  at  Alnwick,  North- 
umberland, in  Jjily,  1801,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1823,  and  that  of 
M.  A.  in  1826.  In  1828  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
Cambridge  University,  and  in  1886  President  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society.  Some  of  his  principal  contributions  to  as- 
tronomy are : 

1.  The  discovery  of  a  long  inequality  between  Venus  and 
the  earth  (1828). 

2.  A  determination  o^the  earth's  ellipticity  (1832). 
8.  A  determination  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  (1883). 

4.  A  determination  of  Jupiter's  period  of  rotation  (1835). 
6.  The  discovery  of  two  new  periodic  inequalities  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon. 

6.  Researches  on  ancient  eclipses. 

7.  Pendulum  experiments  in  Horton  colliery,  for  determin- 
ing the  density  of  the  earth. 

8.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  Greenwich  observations  o( 
the  moon  and  planets,  between  1760  and  1830. 

The  Oiwervatory  of  Paris  was  built  several  years  before  that 
of  Greenwich  ;  the  latter,  however,  has  contributed  incompar- 
ably more  to  the  progress  of  astronomy.  "  Ever  since  its  erec- 
tion," says  Whewell,  "the  observations  there  made  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  a.stronomy, 
for  the  time,  received."  The  institution,  in  short,  has  done  in- 
calculable service  in  increasing  the  wealth  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  civilization  itself. 


THE  HUMMDfG^BniDS  AT  HOME. 


A.  SUMITKB  8KKTCH. 

WITH  the  advance  of  spring,  and  the  first  bright  sunny  days 
that  herald  the  approach  of  smnmer,  in  our  N'orthem  lati- 
tudes, the  gardoi  and  the  grove  become  animate  with  a  little,  gleam- 
ing, glancing  sprite,  that  flits  firom  moss  to  flower,  and  from  flower  to 
budding  twig,  so  swiftly,  so  deftly,  and  yet  with  such  pomp  of  color, 
that  AndulMn's  description  instantly  recurs  to  you,  and  you  are  willing 
to  believe  this  diminutive  visitant  "  the  glittering  fragment  of  a  rain- 
bow." 

The  grave  naturalist  will  tell  you  that  this  feathered  firefly,  this 
Ariel  of  the  woods,  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  and  brilliant  Amer- 
ican family  of  Tyochilidm,  or  slender-billed  birds,  whose  tongues  art 
long  tubes  through  which  they  can  drain  the  contents  of  each  flower- 
chidioe  that  they  hover  near,  as  though  Dame  Nature  had  proridcd 
them  beforehand  with  the  instrum^t  they  find  best  adapted  to  the 
imbibition  of  continual  floral  cobblers  and  juleps.  If  plied  with 
further  questions,  your  scientific  friend  will  proceed  to  inform  you 
that,  under  the  three  main  classes  of  TrochUidee,  there  are  no  less  than 
four  hundred  varieties,  of  which  seventy  are  quite  familiar  to  orni- 
thologists, and  tliat  all  are  natives  of  oiv  Western  'World. 

When  the  Spamsh,  Portuguese,  and,  at  last,  English  narigators  and 
adventurers  penetrated  to  the  American  tropics,  the  splendor  of  the  veg- 
etation and  the  wealth  of  decoration  in  precious  woods  and  stonca  and 
metals  that  they  saw,  were  not  their  only  sources  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Some  of  their  most  glowing  narratives  were  filled  with  descriptions 
of  birds  of  rare  and  exquisite  plumage,  and,  among  them,  chief  of  all, 
the  tiny  "  winged  gems  "  that  they  noticed  hovering  above  the  flow- 
ering mosses,  or  nestling  amid  the  petals  of  the  gorgeous  orehida. 
These  the  tribes  of  the  West  ^dies  and  the  American  mainland,  in 
the  same  parallels,  called  by  various  names  that  pleased  their  glowing 
fancies — "  shooting-stars,"  "  will-o'-the-wisps,"  "  hairs  of  the  sun," 
etc.,  and  exhibited  not  only  head-omaments,  bracelets,  girdles,  and 
mantles,  but  exquisite  pictures  woven  of  their  tiny  feathers,  and  su- 
perior, in  softness  of  sheen  and  variety  of  color,  to  the  richest  mosaic. 

ie 
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Stedman,  in  his  quaint  narration  of  his  Voyage  to  Surinam,  and 
journey  to  the  interior  of  Guiana,  says  that  he  saw  these  tiny  crea- 
tures— which  wife  and  child  at  home  will,  by  this  time,  have  gleefully 
recognized  as  the  bee's  co-worker  and  the  butterfly's  rival,  our  Amer- 
ican humminy-birdi — in  such  numbers  on  the  tamarind-tress,  that  he 
mistook  them,  at  first,  for  some  new  kind  of  brilliant  swarming  wasps. 
But,  looking  farther,  our  curious  traveller  found  their  little  nests,  no 
bigger  than  a  cloven  walQut-sbell,  suspended  to  some  dancing  twig  of 
the  orange  or  the  coffee  tree,  the  tamarind,  or  the  wild  pineapple. 
Two  tiny,  snow-white 
eggs,  of  equal  cir- 
cumference at  the 
ends,  lay  within,  half- 
bnried  in  the  soft 
down  of  the  Ihaptia 
that  lined  the  nest 
like  blanched  peas 
in  a  mossy  pod,  the 
nest  itself  sometimes 
80  blended  with  the 
snrrounding  bark  or 
herbage,  with  its 
fringe  and  lacework 
of  leaves  and  lichen, 
as  to  seem  but  a  bud 
on  the  bough.  A 
fortnight  afterward, 
the  glittering  little 
green  heads  and 
crimson  gorgets,  like 
emerald  tips  to  ruby 
beads,  of  which  the 
bill,  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  hair,  might 
represent  the  pin  for 
a  lady's  ruffle,  told 
another  story. 

The  butterflies 
have  been  poetically 
called  "living  flow- 
erets," and,  with 
equal  reason,  may 
we  speak  of  the 
humming-birds,  and 
most  of  their  kin- 
dred, as  "  living 
gems;"  for,  in  mo- 
tion or  at  rest,  there 
are  many  species  of 
them  that  eclipse  the 
glow  of  the  garnet 
and  the  topaz,  and 
shame  even  the  spar- 
kle of  the  diamond  in 
the  varying  sheen  of 
their  plumiige.  The 
ever-changing  hues 
and  subtle  fire  of  the 
rose-opal  of  rarest 
water  but  fairly  re- 
present them. 

Wilson,  in  the 
fervor  of  his  descrip- 
tion, cannot  resist  the  inspiration  of  the  poetic  muse : 


Thtt  Gre«n-Blue  Humming-Bird. 


"  When  morning  dawns,  and  the  blest  snu  again, 
Lifls  bis  red  glories  from  the  Eastern  main, 
Then,  though  our  woodlands,  wet  with  glittering  dews. 
The  flower-fed  hnmmlng-hlrd  hU  raid  pursues ; 
Sips  with  Inserted  tube  the  honeyed  blooms, 
And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams. 
WhUe  richest  roses,  though  in  crlmeon  dressed. 
Shrink  from  the  splendor  of  his  gorgeous  breast, 
What  heavenly  tints  In  mingled  radiance  fly  1 
Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  difl'erent  dye ; 
Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling  show. 
Now  slulc  to  shade,  now  like  a  (timace  glow." 


Our  ornithologist  here  speaks  of  the  TVoeAtlui  eMbrii,  wUch  ii 
the  kind,  and  almost  the  only  one,  familiar  to  our  neighborhood,  ud 
it  bears  great  resemblance  to  Bufibn's  RtMii,  or  ruby-throated  nm\. 
It  generally  appears  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  coming  from  the  Ftrthei 
South,  about  the  last  week  of  Uarch ;  reaches  Pennsylvama  Ute  ii 
April,  or  by  the  Ist  of  May,  and  New  York  a  few  days  aftemnl 
Thence  it  ranges  as  far  north  as  latitude  fifty-four  degrees,  near  tfe 
head  of  the  "  Unfigah,"  or  Peace  River,  and  seems  to  make  the  Cij. 
adas  a  favorite  abode :  for  it  abounds  there  during  the  season,  vbidi 

lasts  unUl  Decoi' 
ber.  Its  streagtli 
of  number  is  got 
readily  accoustcdfoi, 
as  it  never  lays,  ii  i 
sitting,  more  thu 
two  eggs,  thnsntlid 
forming  an  eic«pti«i 
to  the  rule,  tkt  tbt 
small  aniuuls  ud 
birds  are  the  most 
prolific.  Iliiis,  tk' 
small  European  tia 
has  a  brood  of  Cf 
teen ;  the  tiUnosic, 
seven  or  a^%\  tk 
crow,  five ;  and  ihi 
lordly  eagle  but  m. 
From  the  ikci  thi 
eggs  have  been  foood 
in  the  hunmiif 
bird's  nest  ulatci.' 
the  middle  of  Jilj. 
it  is  believed,  b; 
somenatntali>t3,liiii 
it  lays  two  brood) 
in  a  summer,  vba 
the  weather  is  pen- 
liarly  favorable. 

The  niby-thrMttil 
variety,  most  fimilin 
to  us,  is  from  tin* 
to  three  and  <xt 
quarter  inches  i> 
length,  and  four  •* 
one-quarter  inches  ii 
extent  of  wingi  Ti( 
throat  of  the  aule 
bird  has  a  niby-«l- 
ored  gorget,  i^S^ 
off  into  deep  bbct 
and  then  to  for 
crimson  and  buniiB! 
orange.  Th«  ^'^ 
lacks  this  oraaiwo. 
usually,  bat  the  lo*" 
surface  ofherlwi' 
and  her  tail  ««  # 
ped  with  white. 

Catosby'8  Caret 
na  humming-bW  1* 
a  golden-green  baA 
a  brilliant  red  thit* 
and  a  bUck,  foifa* 
tail.  The  female's  body  is  of  a  rich  golden-green,  with  a  gr».™t- 
white  breast,  and  tail-feathers  of  equal  length. 

The  romtneo  variety,  usually  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  N^ 
York,  has  a  brown  body,  with  a  sheen  on  it  like  shaded  gilding.  I'  >* 
grayish-white  on  the  under  surface,  and  the  tail  is  of  equal  feathes 
The  young  male  bird  has  the  peculiarity  of  two  glowing-red  mfti 
lions,  one  on  each  side  where  the  head  joins  the  neck,  that  look  « 
broad,  coral  ear-rings.  The  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  branch;' 
moss-grown  trunk  or  bough ;  sometimes,  even,  a  weed  ui  the  g""!*' 
a  white-oak  sapling,  or  the  swinging  offshoot  of  a  pear-tree,  gi^**  ' 
charming  little  summer  guest  "  a  coigne  of  vantage  "  for  its  h«hi» 
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tion  and  its  domestic  loves.  The  tiny  nest,  wrought  o'er  and  o'er 
with  gray  lichens,  touched  here  and  there  with  crimson  by  the  pencil 
of  the  sun,  and  lined  with  filmy  layers  captured  from  the  fleecy  wings 
of  flying  seeds,  or  shredded  from  the  down  of  mullein-stalk  or  fern,  is 
so  incrusted  on  the  stem  that  holds  it,  that  it  looks  like  some  beauti- 
ful outgroi^  of  Kature's  own  cunning  workmanship.  But,  if  the 
observer  be  hidden,  on  some  enchanting  sunny  afternoon,  in  May  or 
June,  in  some  arbor,  or  behind  some  window  shaded  with  the  trumpet- 
flower  or  with  honeysuckle,  which  is  to  the  humming-bird  what  the 
rose  is  to  the  night- 
ingale, he  will  dis. 
cover  the  "  complici- 
ty des   petits    nids 

caches,"    hinted    at 

by  Victor  Hugo  in 

his  thrilling  picture 

of  the  passionate  re- 
awakening of  all  life 

in    the    mysterious 

vernal  season  of  the 

year.     He   will  see 

that  those  little  lace 

wrought  knots  vpon 

the    bough-embroid- 
ery near  him  are  the 

hidine-places  of  glit- 
tering shapes  of  glos- 

ly  golden-green  and 

fiery  -  crimson,     that 

dart  to  and  &o  from 

the  clambering  flow- 
ers to  their   recess 

of  deepest  shade  and 

'  shadows     nomber- 

less,"     sipping    the 

loney-dew,  and  tak- 

ng  it  back  in  their 

Ine,    tube-like   bills 

.0  their  young.   And, 

Diny  a  time,  if  he 

ratches    closely,  he 

nil    see    this    little 

airy-bird,  despite  his 

«urage,       attacked 

ind  driven  from  these 

'leasant  pastures  by 

he  humble-bee, 

gainst  whose   sting 

is  deUcate  propor- 

ions  fail  to  protect 

im 
And  yet  our  Tro- 

itfiM  is  daring,  even 

>    rashness.       His 

information      indi- 

ites  a  small   stom- 

>h,  large  brain,  and 
heart  bigger  than 

ther.    There    have 

sen    I^ends,    such 

I  Charlevoix  relates, 

'  his  attacking  the 

ow,  and,  aided  by 

B  inconceivably  swift  motion,  so  rapid  sometimes  as  to  render  him 

visible,  piercing  that  fierce  bird  to  death  with  his  needle-like  bill. 
We  know,  however,  that  he  does  battle  galhmtly,  and,  to  the  last, 

r  his  loves ;  also,  that  he  will  enter  human  abodes  and  make  himself 

Tfectly  at  home  there.    Peale,  the  celebrated  amateur  naturalist, 

id  owner  of  the  museum  known  by  his  name,  had  two  tame  hum- 

ing-birds,  which  h«  literally  fed  on  "  honey-dew,"  like  the  fare  of 

m  whom  Ciolendge  dreams  of  in  his  "  Kubla  Khan."    Oauze  cur- 
ins  divided  off  a  space  for  them,  and  prevented  them  from  dashing 

lainst  the  walls,  while  flowering  shrubs  below  offiered  them  homes 

id  hiding-places. 


The  Sparkling-tail  Hummlng-Bird. 


A  fair  lady  of  our  acquaintance  had  a  pair  of  these  little  pets, 
which  she  long  retained,  and  even  multiplied,  by  similar  precautions. 
They  would  alight  on  her  finger  and  drink  sugar-water  dissolved  in 
little  tubes  hidden  in  the  calix  of  a  trumpet-flower,  or  held  between 
their  patron's  lips.  But  Elf  and  Qratit  were  petulant,  and,  if 
the  flower  chanced  to  be  faded,  or  to  displease  them,  would 
rend  its  petals,  and  scatter  the  fragments  in  the  air  with  positive 
fury. 

However,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 

TrochHiu  is  a  strict 
vegetarian,  and 
feeds  only  on  nwect 
confections.  He  ran- 
ges from  the  poplar 
to  the  larkspur,  and, 
along  with  the  honey- 
suckle and  trumpet- 
flower,  greatly  fa- 
vors the  baUamina, 
or  yellow-blossomed 
touch-me-not,  seen 
in  our  swamps  and 
marshes  early  in  au- 
tumn, but  be  also 
devours  many  kinds 
of  flies  and  insects. 
His  mortal  foe,  and 
the  avenger  of  these 
depredations,  is  the 
horrible  black  spider 
of  Guiana,  the  huge 
Araiua  avieularia, 
some  kinds  of  which 
are  found  also  in  the 
woods  of  Southern 
Flotlda.  This  enemy 
weaves  an  immense 
web,  nearly  as  strong 
as  thread,  and  shaped 
like  a  twisted  shell. 
Poor  TVockUu*,  once 
caught  in  its  meshes, 
is  lost !  But  the 
victim  has  an  ally, 
or,  at  least,  an  aven- 
ger in  his  turn,  in 
the  bigfaeaded  South- 
American  ant,  which 
hunts  the  black-spi- 
der, and  slaughters 
hun  mercilessly.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  the 
humming-birds  are 
remarkable  for  a 
tuft  of  pure  white, 
downy  .  feathers, 
which  envelops  each 
leg,  and  which  has 
obtained  for  them 
the  popular  title  of 
Puff-legs,  because  the 
white  tufts  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a 
powder-puff.  The  generic  name,  Erioenemit,  is  pven  to  the  bird 
in  allusion  to  this  peculiarity,  and  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words, 
the  former  signifying  wool  or  cotton,  and  the  other,  the  thigh. 
Owing  to  the  very  curious  effects  of  these  tufts,  the  Fuff-I^s 
are  in  very  great  demand  among  the  dealers,  as  they  look  re- 
markably well  in  a  case  of  stuffed  burds.  The  Copper-Bellied 
Puff-leg  is  a  native  of  Santa  T6  de  Bogota.  It  may  easily  be 
found  there,  as  it  is  a  remarkably  local  bird,  being  confined 
to  a  narrow  strip  or  belt  of  land,  which  possesses  the  requisite 
characteristics  of  temperature  and  vegetation,  the  climate  resembling 
a  perpetual  autumn. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS ;  * 

OE, 

BY   THE    KING'S  COMMAND. 

BY   nCXOB   BVOO. 

BOOK  VI.— URSUS    FROM  VARIOUS    POINTS  OF  VIEW. 
I. 

WHAT   THE    MI8ANTHB0PI8T    BATS. 

Afteb  Ursus  had  seen  Gwynplaine  bury  himself  under  the 
doorway  of  Sonthwark  jail,  he  remained,  Laggard,  in  the  nook 
which  he  had  made  his  point  of  observation.  For  a  long  time, 
he  had  in  his  ear  that  grinding  noise  of  locks  and  bolts,  which 
seems  to  be  the  prison's  howl  of  joy  in  devonring  a  victim. 
He  awaited.  What?  He  watched.  What?  Those  inexorable 
doors,  once  shut,  open  not  agun  in  a  hnrry.  They  are  stiffened 
in  the  joints  by  their  stagnation  in  darkness ;  and  their  move- 
ments become  difficult,  especially  in  the  matter  of  deliverance. 
Going  in — ^that's  all  right;  going  out — that's  different.  Ursus 
knew  this.  But  we  cannot  give  np  waiting  just  according  to 
our  own  good  pleasure.  We  wait  on,  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
That  which  we  are  doing  brings  into  operation  an  acquired 
force,  which  persists  even  when  there  is  no  longer  an  object, 
which  possesses  and  holds  us  fast,  and  which  compels  us  to 
continue  for  a  certain  period  what  is  henceforward  without 
aim.  Useless  gazing ;  silly  attitude,  that  we  have  all  assumed 
upon  occasion ;  loss  of  time,  that  mechanically  makes  every  man 
attentive  to  something  passed  away !  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  fixity.  Yon  insist  with  a  sort  of  heedless  obstinacy.  Tou 
know  not  why  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you  are;  but  you 
do  remain  there.  What  is  actively  begun  is  continued  passive- 
ly. Exhausting  tenacity,  whence  yon  issue  overwhelmed! 
Ursus,  different  as  he  was  from  other  men,  was  nevertheless, 
Uke  any  one  else,  nailed  to  his  spot  by  that  compound  of  reverie 
and  watchfulness,  into  which  we  are  plunged  by  an  event,  that 
may  to  us  be  every  thing,  while  we  can  effect  nothing  in  regard 
to  it.  He  looked  by  turns  at  the  two  blackened  walls,  some- 
times at  the  lower,  sometimes  at  the  higher  one,  sometimes  at 
the  door  whereat  was  the  sheriff's  ladder,  Sometimes  at  the 
door  whereon  was  the  death's-head.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
nipped  in  this  vice,  compounded  of  prison  and  burial-ground. 
The  street,  shunned  and  unpopular,  had  so  few  passers-by,  that 
Ursus  was  not  noticed. 

At  last  he  emerged  from  the  sheltering  comer,  such  as  it 
was — a  sort  of  chance  sentry-box  where  he  had  been  on  the 
look-out — and  walked  slowly  away.  The  day  was  declining, 
so  long  had  he  been  upon  guard.  From  time  to  time  he  turned 
his  head,  and  scmtiuized  the  fearful  low  wioket-gate  by  which 
Gwynplune  had  gone  in.  His  eye  was  glassy  and  inexpressive. 
He  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  took  one  street,  and  then  an- 
other, vaguely  retracing  the  itinerary  which  he  had  followed, 
some  hours  earlier.  At  intervals  he  turned  round,  as  though 
he  could  still  see  the  prison-door,  albeit  no  longer  in  the  street 
wherein  was  the  jail.  By  degrees  he  drew  near  the  Tarrinzeau- 
Pleld.  The  lanes,  that  bordered  the  fair-ground,  were  deserted 
pathways  between  garden  enclosures.  He  walked  alongside 
the  hedges  and  ditches,  oppressed  and  bent  down.  All  at  once, 
he  stopped,  drew  himself  np,  and  exclaimed : —  So  much  the 
better) 

At  the  same  time  he  struck  himself  two  blows  with  his  fists 
np<»i  the  head,  then  two  upon  the  thighs,  which  is  the  action 
of  a  man  who  has  come  to  a  just  conclusion. 

And  he  began  to  mntter  in  his  sleeve,  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
loudly: 

— It's  all  right !  Ah  I  the  beggar !  the  brigand  t  the  vaga- 
bond I  the  seditions  soamp  I  It  was  his  commits  <m  the  gov- 
ernment that  brought  him  there  I    He  was  a  rebel.    I  had  a 

*  EnUnd,  Moordln;  to  Act  of  Cvofivn,  In  tb«  ^Mr  1849,  fey  D,  AmnoN  A  Co.,  Ib  Ae  Ckfi** 
Otka  of  Uu  DIatrict  Court  of  tht  DaiUd  SUtM  (or  tlM  Simlkeni  DUWet  tt  N««  Yllffc. 


rebel  in  my  household.    I  am  relieved  of  him.    I  am  hcky. 
He  was  compromising  us.    Stuck  into  prison  1     Ah !  so  much 
the  better  t    ExceUenoe  of  the  laws.  .  .  .  Ah !  the  ongratefbl 
fellow !      I,  who  had  brought  him  up  t      Yes :    take  pains ! 
What  need  had  he  to  be  speaking  and  arguing?    He  mixed 
himself  up  with  state  questions!    I  just  ask  you  I    In  hitmtling 
small  coin,  he  has  railed  against  taxation,  against  the  poor, 
against  the  people,  against  that  which  did  not  concern  him! 
He  allowed  himself  to  make  reflections  upon  the  pence.     He 
passed  remarks,  wickedly  and  maliciously,  on  the  copper  coin- 
age of  the  realm  I    He  insulted  her  Miyesty's  half-pennies !    A 
farthing — why  it  is  the  same  as  the  queen  herself  a  sacred 
effigy ;  zounds,  a  sacred  efflgy  1     Have  we  a  queen,  yes  or  no? 
Respect,  then,  her  verdigris!     All  sticks  well  together  in. the 
government.    One  ought  to  be  aware  of  that.    I  have  lived,  I 
have;  I  know  things.    I  shall  be  told :  "  But  you  give  np  poli- 
tics, then  ?  "    Politics,  my  friends  ?    I  care  as  much  for  them  as 
for  the  shaggy  coat  of  a  jackass.    One  day,  I  received  a  caning 
ffom  a  baronet.    I  sud  to  myself:  "  That's  enough  1 "  I  under- 
stand politics.    The  people  have  but  one  farthing;  they  ^ve  it ; 
the  queen  takes  it ;  the  people  thank  her.    Nothing  more  sim- 
ple.   The  rest  regards  the  lords;    their  lordships,  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporaL    Aht    Gwynplaine  is  under  lock  and 
key!    Ah !  he  is  bound  for  the  hulks  I    That's  just!     That's 
equitable,  excellent,  deserved,  legitimate !     It's  his  own  fault. 
Babbling  is  forbidden.    Art  thou  a  lord,  goose-cap  ?    The  wap-  . 
entake  arrested  him ;  the  justice  of  the  quorum  carried  him  off; 
the  sheriff  holds  him  fast.    By  this  time  he  must  be  picked  clean 
by  some  sergcant-at-Iaw.   Ah,  bow  they  pluck  yon  a  transgress- 
or, those  fellows  I     Clapped  into  jmI,  my  saucy  varlet !    So 
much  the  worse  for  him,  so  much  the  better  for  me  I     In  fiuth. 
I  am  thoroughly  content.    I  confess  candidly  that  I'm  in  luck. 
What  an  extravagance  I  had  committed,  iu  picking  up  that  little 
boy  and  girl  I    We  were  so  tranquil,  previously,  Homo  and  I ! 
What  business  had  they  in  my  booth,  the  tatterdemalions  \ 
Didn't  I  fondle  them  enough  when  they  were  brats?    Didn't  I 
drag  than  about  enough  with  my  breast-collar  ?    A  pretty  sal- 
vage that — ^he  atrociously  ugly,  she  blind  of  both  eyes!     Did  I 
drain  sufficiently,  on  their  behalf,  the  breast  of  famine  t     And 
they  grow  np,  they  make  love  I    Flirtations  between  cripples — 
that's  where  we  left  them  !    The  toad  and  the  mole — an  idyl ! 
And  I  had  this  in  intimate  proximity.    It  ought  all  to  finish  by 
the  hand  of  justice.    The  toad  has  talked  politics ;  good.     Tm 
free  of  him.    When  the  wapentake  came,  I  was  a  fool  at  first ; 
one  can't  believe  in  good  fortune;  I  thought  that  I  didn't  see 
what  I  saw,  that  it  was  impossible,  that  it  was  a  nightmare,  that 
I  was  dreaming  a  farce.    But  no ;  nothing  can  be  more  reaL 
Tou  can  turn  it  as  you  please.    Gwynplaine  is  fair  and  softly  in 
prison.    It's  a  touch  of  providence.    Thank  yon,  fair  lady- !     He 
was  the  monster,  that,  with  the  row  he  made,  drew  attention  to 
my  establishment  and  denounced  my  poor  wolf!    Gone  away, 
the  Gwynplaine  1     And  here  I  am,  disembarrassed  of  tixe  two. 
From  one  pebble,  two  bumps.    For  Dea  will  die  ctf  it     When 
she  sees  Gwynplaine  no  more — she  sees  him,  the  idiot  1 — ^e 
will  have  no  more  reason  for  existing,  and  she  will  say :   ''  What 
am  I  doing  in  this  world?  "    And  she  will  go  ofi^  she  too ;  a 
pleasant  journey  to  her!    The  devil  take  them  both!     I've 
always  hated  them,  those  beings.    IKe,  Deal    Ah,  how  glad  I 
am! 

II. 

WHAT  RB  BOSS. 

Hb  reached  the  Tadcaster  lun  again. 

Six  hours  and  a  half  sounded — half-past  six,  as  the  English 
say.    Twilight  had  not  quite  begun. 

Master  Nicless  was  on  his  door-step.  His  affiighted  tsK» 
had  not  succeeded,  since  the  morning,  in  recomposing  itselt. 
Alarm  was  still  stamped  upon  it. 

So  soon  as  ever  he  saw  Ursus  at  a  distance : 

—  Well?  cried  he. 

—  Well;  what? 
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— Is  Gwytaplaine  coming  back?  It  is  high  time.  The 
pablic  viU  soon  arrive.  Shall  we  have,  this  evening,  the 
representation  of  "  The  Man  Who  Langhs?  " 

—  The  man  who  langhs,  said  Ursas,  that's  myself. 
And  he  looked  at  the  innkeeper  as  he  chnckied  loudly. 
Then  he  mounted  straight  op  to  the  first  floor,  opened  the 

window  dose  by  the  sign-board  of  the  inn,  stooped  forward, 
stretched  out  his  arm,  balanced  himself  toward  Gwynplaine's 
handbill,  "The  Man  Who  Langhs,"  and  toward  the  panel  where- 
on Chaot  Conqvered  vraB  displayed,  nnnaUed  the  one,  tore  down 
the  other,  pnt  the  two  boards  under  his  arm,  and  came  down 
the  stairs  again. 

Master  Nicless  followed  hiih  with  his  eyes. 

—  Why  do  you  take  them  down  ? 

Ursns  broke  out  into  a  second  hearty  langh. 

—  Why  do  yon  laugh?  the  innkeeper  went  on. 
TTrsns  answered: 

—  I  am  retaming  into  private  life. 

Master  Nicless  understood,  and  gave  directions  to  his  lien- 
tenant,  the  boy  Govicnm,  to  tell  any  one  who  might  present 
himself,  that  there  would  be  no  performance,  that  evening.  He 
removed  from  the  door  the  cask-contrivance  for  the  money- 
taker,  and  pnt  it  into  a  comer  of  the  drinking-room. 

A  moment  afterward,  Ursns  mounted  into  the  Green-Box. 

He  placed  the  two  boards  in  a  comer,  and  entered  into  what 
he  termed  the  women's  pavilion. 

Dea  was  sleeping. 

She  was  on  her  bed,  folly  dressed,  with  her  bodice  loosened, 
as  in  her  siestas. 

Near  her.  Vinos  aod  Fibi — seated,  one  on  a  stool,  and  the 
other  on  the  floor — were  mminating. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  hour,  they  had  not  pnt  on 
their  goddesses'  stocking-net — a  sign  of  profound  discourage- 
ment. They  were  still  wrapped  up  in  their  waists  of  dmgget 
and  their  skirts  of  coarse  stuff. 

TJrsus  looked  steadily  at  Dea. 

—  She  is  rehearsing  for  a  longer  sleep,  murmured  he. 
He  apostrophized  Fibi  and  Vinos. 

— You  ^mderstand,  you  two.  There's  an  end  of  the  mnsic. 
You  may  put  your  'tnmipets  away  in  your  drawer.  Yon  are 
right,  not  to  have  harnessed  yourselves  as  deities.  You  are 
v«ry  ugly  thus ;  but  you  have  done  right.  Keep  on  yonr  duster 
petticoats.  No  performance  to-night.  Nor  to-morrow,  nor  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after  that.  No  more  Gwyn- 
plwie.  No  more  Gwynplaine  than  there  is  on  the  palm  of  my 
hand. 

And  again  he  looked  earnestly  at  Dea. 

—  What  a  blow  this  will  be  for  hw !  It  will  be  like  blow- 
ing out  a  candle. 

He  puffed  out  his  cheeks. 

—  Pough ! — nothing  more. 
He  laughed  a  little  dry  laugh. 

—  Gwynplaine  out  of  the  way  is  every  thing  out  of  the  way. 
It  will  be  as  though  I  lost  Homo.  It  wiU  be  worse.  She  will 
be  more  alone  than  any  other.  This  sort  of  thing  splashes  more 
sadness  over  the  blind,  than  over  us. 

He  went  to  the  small  window  at  the  end. 

—  How  the  days  are  lengthening!  We  see  yet,  at  seven 
o'clock.     However,  let's  light  up  the  tallow. 

By  aid  of  the  tinder-box,  he  lighted  the  ceiling  lantern  of 
the  Green-Box. 

He  leaned  over  Dea. 

— She  win  take  oold.  You  women,  you  have  unlaced  her 
too  nrach.     There  is  the  French  proverb : 

On  est  en  bytU, 
IT'OtepaBonffll* 

He  saw  a  pin  shining  on  the  floor,  picked  it  up,  and  stuck  it  into 


*  Tin  April  tw  dead, 
Iieave  off  no  ttuMd  I 


his  sleeve.    Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the  Green-Box,  ges- 
ticnlating: 

—  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  faculties.  I  am  lucid,  arch- 
lucid.  I  pronounce  this  occurrence  quite  correct,  and  I  approve 
of  what  is  taking  place.  When  she  wakes  up,  I'll  tell  her  of 
the  incident  just  as  it  happened.  There'll  be  no  long  waiting 
for  the  catastrophe.  No  more  Gwynplaine — good-night,  Dea  t 
How  well  arranged  it  all  is.  Gwynplaine  in  the  prison ;  Dea  in 
the  burial-ground !  They're  going  to  be  each  other's  vis-d-vis ! 
Death's  dance !  Two  destinies  that  reenter  behind  the  scenes. 
Let's  pack  up  the  costumes.  Let's  buckle  the  doak-bag.  For 
cloak-bag,  read  winding-sheet.  These  two  creatures  were 
wanted:  Dea  without  eyes,  Gwynplaine  without  face.  Up 
yonder,  the  good  God  will  restore  light  to  Dea  and  beauty  to 
Gwynplaine.  Death  is  putting  in  order.  All  is  well.  Fibi, 
Vinos,  hook  up  your  tambourines  on  the  naUs.  Your  talents 
for  a  row-de-dow  arc  about  to  grow  rusty,  my  beauties.  There '1 
be  no  more  performing,  no  more  trumpeting.  Chaos  Conquered 
is  conquered.  The  Man  Who  Langhs  is  done  for.  Tarantara  is 
dead.  This  Dea  sleeps  all  the  time.  She  does  well,  too.  In 
her  place,  I  wouldn't  wake  up.  Bah!  she'll  soon  be  asleep 
ag(un.  Such  a  skylark  as  this  soon  dies.  That's  what  it  is,  to 
take  up  with  politics.  What  a  lesson !  and  how  governments 
are  in  the  right  of  it  1  Gwynplaine  to  the  sheriff;  Dea  to  the 
grave-digger!  That's  parallel.  Instructive  symmetry !  I  hope 
the  innkeeper  has  barricaded  the  door.  We  are  going  to  die, 
this  evening,  among  ourselves,  all  in  the  fiimily.  Not  I,  nor 
Homo ;  but  Dea.  For  myself,  I  shall  continue  to  have  the  car- 
avan rolled  along.  I  am  identified  with  the  meanderings  of  a 
vagabond  life.  I  shall  dismiss  the  two  ^Is.  I  will  not  even 
retain  one  of  them.  I  have  a  tendency  to  foolishness  in  old  age. 
A  female  servant  in  the  household  of  an  old  man  is  Uke  bread 
on  the  table.  I  don't  wish  for  any  temptation.  It  no  longer 
suits  my  age.  7Wp«  tenili*  amor.  I  will  follow  out  my 
course,  all  alone  with  Homo.  It  is  Homo  who  is  going  to  be 
astonished.  Where  is  Gwynplaine  ?  Where  is  Dea  ?  Old  com- 
rade, here  we  are  together  again!  By  the  plague,  I'm  en- 
chanted! Their  bucolics  embarrassed  me.  Ah,  this  wretch 
of  a  Gwynplaine,  who  doesn't  even  come  back  1  He  leaves  us 
in  the  lurch.  That's  good.  Now  it's  Dea's  turn.  It  won't  be 
long.  I  want  it  to  be  finished  off.  I  wouldn't  give  a  fillip  on 
the  tip  of  the  devil's  nose  to  prevent  her  from  dying!  Dying, 
do  yon  hear?    Ah,  she  is  waking ! 

Dea  opened  her  eyelids ;  for  many  blind  persons  shot  their 
eyes  in  sleeping.  Her  sweet  face,  in  its  ignorance,  wore  aU  its 
habitual  brightness. 

—  She  smiles,  murmured  Ursns ;  and  I,  I  am  laughing.  All 
goes  well. 

Dea  called: 

— Fibi!  Vinos  I  it  must  be  time  for  the  performance,  I 
fancy  I  must  have  slept  a  long  time.    Come  and  dress  me! 

Neither  Fibi  nor  Vinos  budged. 

Meanwhile  Ursus's  eye  encountered,  in  Dea's,  the  ineffable 
look  of  the  blind.    He  shuddered. 

The  two  women,  stupefied,  looked  to  Ursus. 

Ursns  shouted  out : 

—  You  don't  see  the  public  coming  in!  Fibi,  dress  Dea! 
Vinos,  beat  the  drum ! 

Active  obedience  was  Fibi.  Passive  was  Vinos.  They 
two,  in  themselvea,  personified  submission.  Their  master, 
Ursus,  had  always  been  an  enigma  for  them.  Being  never 
understood  is  a  reason  for  being  always  obeyed.  They  thought 
simply  that  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind,  and  executed  the 
order.    Fibi  took  down  the  costume,  and  Vinos  the  drum. 

Fibi  began  dressing  Dea.  Ursns  lowered  the  curtain  over 
the  door  of  the  women's  compartment,  and  continued,  from 
behind  it: 

—  Look  there,  Gwynplaine  1  the  court-yard  is  already  more 
than  half  filled  with  tiie  crowd.  They  are  jostling  each  other 
in  the  entrance- ways.    What  a  crowd!    What  do  you  say  to 
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Fibi  and  Vinos,  who  look  as  thongh  they  didn't  perceive  it  ? 
How  Btnpid  they  are,  these  stroUing-women  1  What  dulneas  is 
there  in  Egypt  I  Don't  lift  up  the  curtain.  Have  some  regard 
for  decency.    Bea  is  dressing. 

He  passed ;  then  all  at  once,  this  exclamation  was  heard : 

— How  lovdy  Dea  is ! 

It  was  the  voice  of  Gwynplaine.  Fibi  and  Vinos  trembled 
and  turned  round.  It  was  the  voice  of  Gwynplaine,  but  in 
Ursus's  month. 

Ursus,  by  a  sign  through  a  gap  in  the  door-cnrtain,  forbade 
their  being  surprised. 

He  went  on,  in  Gwynplaine's  Voice : 

—  Angel ! 

Then  he  replied,  in  IJrsns's  voice : 

— Dea,  an  angel  I  Ton  are  mad,  Gwynplaine.  There  is  no 
mammiferous  animal  that  flies,  except  the  bat. 

And  he  added : 

— Stop,  Gwynplaine;  go  and  let  Homo  loose.  That  will  be 
more  to  the  point. 

And  he  went  down  the  back  steps  of  the  Green-Box  very 
quickly,  in  Gwynplaine's  nimble  style.  Imitative  scufBe,  in- 
tended for  Dea's  ear. 

In  the  court-yard  he  came  upon  the  boy,  made  idle  and  in- 
qnisitive  by  all  this  adventure. 

—  Spread  out  both  your  hands,  said  Ursus  to  him,  in  low 
tone. 

And  he  emptied  into  them  a  handful  of  pence. 
Govicum  was  deeply  moved  by  such  munificence. 
Ursus  whispered  in  his  ear : 

—  Boy,  install  yourself  in  the  court;  jump,  dance,  beat 
against  any  thing,  bawl,  shout,  whistle,  coo,  neigh,  applaud, 
stamp  with  your  feet,  burst  out  into  laughter,  break  some- 
thing! 

Master  Nicless,  humiliated  and  vexed  at  seeing  the  people, 
who  had  come  for  "  The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  retrace  their  steps 
and  stream  off  to  other  booths  in  the  fair-ground,  had  closed 
the  door  of  the  inn.  He  had  even  given  up  the  serving  out 
drinks  for  this  evening,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  being 
asked  questions ;  and,  in  lack  of  occupation,  as  there  was  no 
performance,  was  looking  down  into  the  court,  candle  in  hand, 
from  the  balcony  above.  Ursus,  taking  the  precaution  to  pitch 
hi.s  voice  between  the  parentheses  made  by  the  palms  of  his  two 
hands  a^nsted  to  his  month,  cried  out  to  him : 

— Master,  do  as  your  boy  does;  yelp,  scream,  howl  I 
He  went  up  again  into  the  Green-Box,  and  said  to  the 
wolf : 

—  Speak  as  loud  as  you  can ! 
And,  raising  his  voice : 

— The  crowd  is  too  great.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  a 
disturbed  representation. 

Vinos,  meanwhile  was  beating  her  drum. 

Ursus  continued : 

— Dea  is  in  costume.  We  shall  be  able  to  be^n.  I'm  sorry 
that  they  have  let  in  so  many  people.  How  thick  they  are !  But 
look,  Gwynplaine  I  What  an  ungovernable  herd  t  I'll  bet  that 
this  is  our  biggest  receipt.  Go  on,  you  hussies,  both  of  you, 
to  your  music  I  This  way,  Fibi,  and  take  your  clarion ! 
Good,  Vinos,  rattle  away  on  your  drum.  Hit  it  till  you  scrape 
the  skin  I  Fibi,  pose  yourself  as  Fame.  Young  ladies,  you're 
too  much  covered  np.  Off  with  those  dresses.  Put  on  your 
gau?e,  in  place  of  that  stuff.  The  public  like  us  daintily  gotten 
up.  LetAvise  men  thunder— we'll  have  a  dash  of  nonsense! 
Let's  be  gayl  And  lay  about  you  with  desperate  melodies! 
Peal,  blow,  crackle,  flourish,  thump!  What  a  crowd,  my  poor 
Gwynplaine  1 

He  interrupted  himself: 

—  Gwynplaine,  help  me!    Let's  lower  the  panel  down. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  spread  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

—  But,  first,  let  me  bellow  in  my  rag. 


And  he  blew  his  nose  energetically,  as  a  ventriloquist  al- 
ways ought  to  do. 

His  handkerchief  replaced  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  back  the 
bolts  connected  with  the  pulleys,  that  made  the  ordioarr 
screeching.    The  panel  lowered  itself. 

— Gwynplaine,  it's  of  no  use  to  remove  the  blind.  Let's 
keep  the  curtain  as  it  is,  until  the  perfomutnoe  begins.  We 
shall  not  be  by  ourselves.  Here,  you  two,  come  to  the  front, 
both  of  you.  Music,  young  ladies!  Poum!  Fonml  Ponm! 
The  audience  is  well  composed.  It  is  of  the  dregs  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Good  heavens,  what  a  heap  of  populace ! 

The  two  trollops,  stupefied  by  the  act  of  obedience,  installed 
themselves  in  their  aocnstomed  places,  at  the  two  comers  of  the 
lowered  panel. 

Thereupon  Ursus  became  extraordinary.  He  was  no  longer 
a  man ;  he  was  a  crowd.  Compelled  to  make  fulness  out  of 
emptiness,  he  summoned  his  marvellous  ventriloquism  to  his  aid. 
All  the  orchestra  of  voices,  human  and  animal,  that  he  had 
within  him,  rang  out  at  once.  He  made  himself  legion.  Anr 
one,  with  closed  eyes,  might  have  &ncied  himself  in  some 
public  place,  on  a  day  of  festival  or  of  riot.  The  whirlwind 
of  stammerings  and  of  noises,  that  came  forth  from  Ursos,  tw^ 
bayed,  talked,  coughed,  spat,  sneezed,  took  snuff,  held  dialogues, 
put  questions  and  gave  answers — and  all  this  simultaneonslj. 
The  rough-drawn  syllables  fitted  one  into  another.  In  tlds 
court-yard  where  there  was  nothing,  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  were  heard.  There  was  the  distinct  confusion  of  ap- 
plause. And,  athwart  this  din,  strange  discords  went  meander- 
ing as  in  a  mist,  duckings  of  birds,  spittings  of  cats,  cries  of 
infants  at  the  breast.  The  hoarseness  of  the  drunken  man 
could  be  distinguished.  Dogs  underfoot  growled  out  their  dis- 
quiet. The  voices  came  from  far  and  from  near,  from  aborc 
and  from  below,  from  the  front  seats  and  from  the  back.  The 
whole  together  was  a  sound ;  the  detail  was  a  cry.  Ursnt 
thumped  with  his  fist,  kicked  with  his  foot,  threw  his  voice 
out  to  the  farther  end  of  the  court,  then  made  it  come  out  of  the 
ground.  It  was  stormy  and  familiar.  He  passed  from  mur- 
mur to  noise,  from  noise  to  tumult,  from  tumult  to  tempest. 
He  was  himself  and  all.  Soliloquist  and  polyglottist.  Just  as 
there  is  illusion  for  the  eye,  there  is  illusion  for  the  ear.  What 
Proteus  did  for  the  look,  Ursus  did  for  the  hearing.  Nothing 
so  wonderful  as  this  fac-simile  of  the  multitude.  From  time 
to  time,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  women's  apartment, 
and  looked  at  Dea.    Dea  was  listening. 

On  his  side  in  the  court-yard,  the  boy  was  carrying  it  with 
high  hand. 

Vinos  and  Fibi  blew  conscientiously  into  the  trumpets,  and 
excited  themselves  upon  the  tambourines.  Master  Niclen,  the 
sole  spectator,  like  them,  explained  it  to  himself  by  Ursus  beii; 
mad,  which,  besides,  was  but  adding  a  sombre  detail  to  his 
melancholy.  The  brave  innkeeper  muttered  :  "What  a  row!'" 
He  was  as  serious  as  a  person  who  recalls  to  himself  that  there 
are  laws. 

Govicum,  charmed  to  contribute  toward  disorder,  e-xerted 
himself  almost  as  much  as  Ursus.  It  amused  him ;  besides,  he 
gained  his  pennies. 

Homo  was  pensive. 

With  his  hurly-burly,  Ursus  mingled  words: 

—  It  is  as  usual,  Gwynplaine,  there's  a  cabal ;  onr  rivals  are 
undermining  our  success.  Hooting  is  what  seasons  triumph. 
And  then  these  folks  here  are  too  numerous.  They  are  ill  at 
ease.  A  neighbor's  elbow-joints  do  not  promote  good'wilL  It's 
to  be  hoped  that  they  won't  break  the  benches.  We  are  about 
to  become  victims  to  a  mad-brained  population.  Ah !  if  onr 
friend  Tom-Jim-Jack  were  there !  But  he  does  not  come  any 
more.  Look  at  all  those  heads,  one  above  the  other.  Thoae, 
who  are  standing  np,  do  not  seem  to  be  well  satisfied,  although 
to  remain  standing  np,  according  to  Galien,  is  a  movement 
which  that  great  man  calls  "  the  tonic  movement."  We'll  cut 
the  performance  short.    As  there  is  nothing  bnt  Chao*  Co*- 
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quered  on  the  bills,  we  will  not  play  Urmit  Rurtus.  That's  at 
any  rate  something  gained.  What  an  uproar  1  0  blind  turbu- 
lence of  the  masses!  They  will  be  doing  us  some  damage  I 
Bat  it  can't  go  on  thns.  We  shouldn't  be  able  to  play.  Not  a 
word  of  the  piece  could  be  heard.  I'm  going  to  harangue  them. 
Gwynplaine,  draw  the  blind  a  little  aside.    Citizens  — 

Here  Ursus  cried  to  himself  in  a  feverish  and  sharp  voice : 

— Down  with  the  old  fellow  1 

And  he  went  on,  in  his  own  proper  voice : 

— I  believe  the  people  are  insulting  me.  Cicero  was  right ; 
plebs,fexuriis.  It  doesn't  matter;  let's  admonish  the  mob. 
I  shall  have  much  trouble  to  make  myself  heard.  I  will  speak, 
nevertheless.  Man,  do  your  duty !  Gwynplaine,  look  at  that 
hag  gnashing  her  teeth  down  there ! 

Ursus  made  a  pause,  into  which  he  threw  a  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Homo,  provoked,  added  a  second  one,  and  Govioum  a 
third. 

Ursus  went  on : 

—  The  women  are  worse  than  the  men.  By  no  means  a 
propitious  moment.  It's  all  the  same ;  let's  try  the  effect  of  a 
speech.  To  be  eloquent  is  always  in  season.  Listen  to  this, 
Gwynplaine,  an  insinuating  exordium. — ^Lady-citizens  and  gen- 
tlemen-citizens, it  is  I  who  am  the  bear.  I  take  off  my  head  to 
address  you.    I  humbly  ask  for  silence. 

Ursus  gave  out  this  cry  to  the  crowd : 

—  Grumphll ! 
And  continued : 

—  I  respect  my  audience.  Grumphll  is  an  exclamation,  like 
any  other.  Welcome,  O  population  alive  with  vermin !  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  are  of  the  scum,  all  of  yon.  That  does  not 
diminish  my  esteem.  Deliberate  esteem.  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  worthy  bullies,  who  honor  me  with 
their  patroq^e.  There  are  deformed  beings  among  yon,  and 
I  take  no  offence  at  it.  Halting  gentlemen  and  gentlemen 
humpbacks  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  camel  bunches 
oat ;  the  bison  is  puffed  up  in  the  back ;  the  badger  has  his 
left  legs  shorter  than  his  right ;  the  fact  is  settled  by  Aristotle 
in  his  treatise  on  the  walking  of  animals.  Those  among  you, 
who  have  two  shirts,  have  one  upon  your  back,  and  the  other 
fit  the  pawnbroker's.  I  know  that  is  so.  Albuquerque  pledged 
bis  mustache,  and  St.  Denis  his  aureole.  The  Jews  made  ad- 
vances, even  on  the  aureole.  Great  examples.  To  have  debts 
3  to  have  something.    In  you,  I  reverence  ragamuffins. 

Here,  XTrsus  cut  himself  short  by  this  interruption,  in  deep 
>ass: 

—  Stupid  donkey ! 

And  he  answered  in  his  own  most  polished  accent : 

—  Agreed.  I  am  a  learned  man.  I  make  my  excuses  for  it 
IS  well  as  I  can.  I  scorn  knowledge  scientifically.  Ignorance  is 
I  reality,  on  which  one  is  nourished ;  knowledge  is  a  reality,  on 
vhich  one  starves.  For  the  most  part,  we  are  forced  to  make 
choice :  to  be  learned,  and  grow  thin ;  to  browse,  and  be  an 
iss.  O  oitizens,  browse !  Ejiowledge  isn't  worth  a  mouthful 
>{  any  thing  good.  I  would  rather  eat  a  sirloin  of  bee^  than 
mow  that  its  muscle  is  called  ptoat.  I  have  but  one  single 
aeiit.  That  is  a  dry  eye.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  have  never 
rept.  It  must  be  stud,  though,  that  I  have  never  been  satis- 
ied.  Never  satisfied.  Not  even  with  myself.  I  despise  my- 
elf.  Bat,  I  submit  this  to  the  members  of  the  opposition  here 
iresent — ^if  Ursus  is  only  a  man  of  learning,  Gwynplaine  is  an 
rtist. 

He  snifSed  afr^h : 

—  Grumphll ! 
Ajid  he  resumed : 

—  Onunphll  again !  That's  an  objection.  Nevertheless,  I 
roce«d.  And  Gwynplaine,  O  gentiemen  and  ladies,  has  beside 
im  another  artist,  that  distinguished  and  hairy  personage  who 
ccompanies  us,  the  Lord  Homo,  formerly  a  wild  dog,  now  a 
ivilized  wolf,  and  faithful  subject  of  her  Mt^esty.  Homo  is  a 
limic,  of  talents  deep-seated  and  superior.     Be  attentive  and 


collected.  You  are  about  to  see  Homo  play  presently,  as  well 
as  Gwynplune ;  and  art  must  be  honored.  That  befits  great 
nations.  Are  you  men  of  the  woods  ?  I  assent  to  it.  In  that 
case,  tffha  tint  eonsule  digruB.  Two  artists  are  well  worth  one 
consuL  Good.  Some  one  has  thrown  a  cabbage-stalk  at  me. 
But  it  didn't  hit  me.  It  won't  hinder  me  from  speaking.  On 
the  contrary,  avoided  danger  is  loquacious.  Oarrulaperieula, 
says  Juvenal.  People!  there  are  drunken  men  among  you; 
drunken  women  also.  It's  all  right  The  men  are  tainted; 
the  women  are  hideous.  Ton  have  all  sorts  of  excellent  rea- 
sons for  cramming  yourselves  in  here  upon  the  drinking-room 
benches — want  of  occupation,  idleness,  pausing  between  two 
robberies,  porter,  ale,  stout,  malt,  brandy,  gin,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  one  sex  to  the  other  sex.  Wondrous  well !  A  mind, 
with  a  turn  for  fooling,  would  have  a  fair  field  here.  But  I 
abstain.  Boldness — so  be  it.  Still,  there  must  be  some  re- 
ticence in  an  orgy.  Yon  are  gay,  but  obstreperous.  You  imi- 
tate notably  the  outcries  of  beasts ;  but  what  would  you  say  i^ 
when  you  were  talking  love  with  a  lady  in  a  room,  I  were  to 
pass  my  time  in  barking  close  to  you  ?  It  would  annoy  you. 
Very  well,  then,  this  annoys  us.  I  authorize  you  to  hold  your 
tongues.  Art  is  quite  as  respectable  as  debauch.  I  speak  to 
yon  in  plain  terms. 

He  addressed  himself: 

—  Plague  strangle  yo**,  with  your  eyebrows  like  ears  of 
rye  I 

And  he  replied : 

—  Honorable  sirs,  let  us  leave  the  ears  of  rye  in  peace.  It  is 
impious  to  do  violence  to  vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
in  them  a  resemblance  human  or  animal.  Besides,  the  plague 
doesn't  strangle.  A  false  metaphor.  For  goodness'  sake,  keep 
silence.  Permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  lacking  a  little  in 
the  m^esty  that  characterizes  the  true  English  gentiemani  I 
declare  positively  that  those  among  you,  who  have  shoes 
through  which  their  toes  have  passed,  take  advantage  thereof 
in  patting  then:  feet  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  spectators  in 
front  of  them,  which  give  the  ladies  occasion  for  remarking 
that  soles  don't  always  burst  out  at  the  point  where  is  placed 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Show  your  feet  a  little  less, 
and  your  hands  a  little  more.  I  perceive  hence  certain  knaves, 
who  are  plunging  their  ingenious  claws  into  the  fobs  of  their 
imbecile  neighbors.  Dear  pic^ockets,  decency!  Box  your 
neighbor's  ears,  if  yon  please ;  but  don't  rob  him.  You'll  irri- 
tate folks  much  leas  by  giving  them  a  black  eye,  than  by  crib- 
bing their  pence.  Damage  noses;  very  well.  The  cit  holds 
his  money  dearer  than  his  beauty.  For  the  rest,  accept  my 
sympathy.  I  have  no  pretention  to  throw  blame  on  sharpers. 
Evil  exists.  Every  one  endures  it ;  every  one  does  it.  No  one 
is  exempt  from  the  vermin  of  his  sins.  I  speak  of  that  alone. 
Have  we  not,  all,  our  itchings?  The  devil  scratches  himseUI 
and  80  do  we.  I  myself  have  committed  faults.  PlaudiU, 
evoei! 

Ursus  executed  a  long  groan,  which  he  overpowered  with 
these  final  words : 

— My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  see  that  my  discourse  has  had 
the  luck  to  displease  you.  I  take  leave  of  your  hootings  for  a 
moment.  I  am  now  about  to  put  on  my  head  again,  and  the 
performance  will  begin. 

He  abandoned  the  oratorical  accent,  for  the  intimate  tone : 

— Let  ns  close  the  curtain  again.  Let  me  take  breath.  I 
have  been  meUiflnous.  I  have  spoken  well.  I  have  called  them 
"my  lords  and  gentlemen."  Velvety  language,  but  thrown 
away.  What  do  you  say  of  all  this  debauched  people,  Gwyn- 
plaine ?  How  easy  it  is  to  account  for  the  ills  that  England  has 
suffered,  for  forty  years,  through  the  passions  of  these  bitter 
and  malignant  spirits !  The  English  of  other  days  were  war- 
like ;  these  are  saddened  and  enlightened,  and  take  a  pride  in 
despising  the  laws  and  refusing  to  recognize  the  royal  author- 
ity. I  have  done  all  that  human  eloquence  could  do.  1  have 
lavished  metonymies  upon  them,  gracefiil  as  the  fiowered  cheek 
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of  adolescence.  Are  they  softened  ?  I  doubt  it  What  can  be 
expected  of  a  people  that  eats  bo  extraordinarily,  and  that  BtofEs 
itself  np  with  tobacco  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  this  country- 
men of  letters  themselves  often  compose  their  works  with  a 
pipe  in  their  months?    It's  all  the  same.    Let's  play  the  piece  I 

The  rings  of  the  onrtain  were  heard  sliding  along  the  rod. 
The  drumming  of  the  gypsies  ceased.  Ursns  unhooked  his 
hurdy-gurdy,  played  his  prelude,  said  in  low  tone,  "  Why,  how 
mysterious  this  is,  Gwynplunel"  and  then  tumbled  upside 
down  with  the  wolf. 

However,  at  the  same  time  with  the  hurdy-gurdy,  he  had 
taken  down  from  ita  nail  a  very  shaggy  wig  that  he  owned, 
and  had  thrown  it  upon  the  floor,  in  a  comer  within  his  reach. 

The  representation  of  Chaoi  Conquered  took  place  almost 
as  usual,  minus  the  effects  of  blue  light  and  magical  illumina- 
tion. The  wolf  played  his  part  in  good  faith.  At  the  proper 
moment,  Dea  made  her  appearance,  and  evoked  Gwynplaine 
with  her  divine  and  tremulous  voice.  She  stretched  out  her 
arm,  groping  for  his  head. 

Ursus  pounced  upon  the  wig,  shook  it  into  disorder,  put  it 
on,  and  advanced  softly,  holding  his  breath,  so  that  his  bristling 
head  was  under  Dea's  hand. 

Then,  Bummoning  up  all  his  skill  and  imitating  Qwynplaine's 
voice,  he  sang,  with  an  ineffable  expression  of  love,  the  mon- 
ster's reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  spirit. 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect  that,  this  time  agun,  the  two 
assistant  women  looked  for  Gwynplaine  with  their  eyes,  fright- 
ened at  hearing  without  seeing  him. 

Govicum,  marvelling,  stamped  with  his  feet,  applanded, 
clapped  his  hands,  produced  an  Olympian  hubbub,  and  laughed, 
by  himself  alone,  like  a  troop  of  gods.  This  boy,  let  it  be  said, 
displayed  a  rare  talent  for  playing  the  spectator. 

Fibi  and  Vinos,  automatons  whose  springs  were  moved  by 
Ursns,  gave  out  the  habitual  hurly-burly  of  instruments  made 
up  of  brass  and  ass's  skin,  that  marked  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance, and  accompanied  the  departure  of  the  public. 

TTrsus  got  up,  in  a  sweat. 

He  whispered  to  Homo : — ^You  understand  that  it  was  a  case 
of  saving  time.  I  believe  that  we  have  succeeded.  I  got  out 
of  it  pretty  well,  I  who  had  a  right  to  be  well-nigh  overcome. 
Gwynplaine  may  still  come  back,  between  the  present  time  and 
to-morrow.  It  was  useless  to  kill  Dea  outright.  I  am  explmn- 
ing  it  all  to  j/ou. 

He  took  off  his  wig  and  wiped  his  brow. 

—  I  am  a  ventriloquist  of  genius,  murmured  he.  What  tal- 
ent I  have !  I  have  equalled  Brabant,  the  ventriloquist  of  the 
King  of  France,  Francis  I.  Dea  is  convinced  that  Gwynplaine 
is  here. 

—  Ursns,  smd  Dea,  where  is  Gwynplaine  ? 
Ursus  turned  round,  with  a  start. 

Dea  had  remained  in  the  background  of  the  theatre,  stand- 
ing up  xmder  the  lantern  that  hung  from  the  roof.  She  was 
ptde,  with  a  ghostly  pallor. 

She  resumed,  with  an  ineffable  smile  of  despair : 

— I  know  it.  He  has  left  us.  He  is  gone.  Well  was  I 
aware  that  he  had  wings. 

And,  raising  her  transparent  eyes  to  the  Infinite,  she  added : 

—  When  will  it  be  my  turn  ? 

m. 

OOMFUOAIIONS. 

Ubshs  was  stupefied. 

He  had  not  brought  about  an  illusion. 

Was  his  ventriloquism  in  fault  f  No,  assuredly.  He  had 
succeeded  in  deceiving  Rbi  and  Vinos,  who  had  eyes ;  and  not 
in  deceiving  Dea,  who  was  blind.  It  was  that  the  eyeballs  only 
of  Fibi  and  Vinos  were  lucid,  while  in  Dea  it  was  the  heart  that 
saw. 

He  had  not  a  word  to  reply.    And  he  thought  within  him- 


self:   Bos  in  lingua.     Man,  tongue-tied.  Las  an  ox  on  hji 
tongue. 

In  mixed  emotions,  humiliation  is  the  first  sentiment  thit 
crops  out.    Ursus  dreamed. 

—  I  have  frittered  away  my  onomatopceias. 

And,  like  every  dreamer  who  is  driven  into  a  comer,  he 
abused  himself: 

—  Complete  break-down !  I  have  exhausted  imitadTe  h«r- 
mony  to  no  purpose  whatever.  But  what  will  become  of  m 
now? 

He  looked  at  Dea.  She  was  silent ;  growing  more  and  more 
pale,  and  without  any  movement.  Her  eye  was  fixed  ind  loet 
in  space. 

An  incident  happened  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Ursus  saw  Master  Nicless  in  the  court-yard,  candle  in  hand, 
making  signs  to  him. 

Master  Nicless  had  not  assisted  at  the  dose  of  the  qoad- 
phantom  comedy  played  by  Ursns.  That  was  because  some 
one  had  knocked  at  the  inn-door.  Master  Kicless  had  gone  to 
open  it.  Twice  there  had  been  a  Imock,  which  made  two 
eclipses  of  Master  Nicless.  Ursns,  absorbed  in  his  hundred- 
voiced  monologue,  had  not  noticed  it. 

Upon  the  mute  appeal  of  Master  Nicless,  Ursns  went  down. 

He  drew  near  the  innkeeper. 

Ursus  put  his  finger  upon  his  lip. 

Master  Nicless  put  his  finger  upon  his  lip. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other,  thus. 

Each  of  them  seemed  to  say  to  the  other : 

—  Let's  talk ;  but  let's  hold  our  tongues. 

The  innkeeper  opened  silently  the  door  of  the  low-pitched 
room.  Master  Nicless  entered ;  Ursus  entered.  There  was  no 
one  but  they  two.  The  outlook  toward  the  street,  window  and 
shutter,  was  closed.  , 

The  innkeeper  pushed  behind  him  the  door  that  opened  w 
the  court ;  it  was  shut  in  the  face  of  Govicum,  inquisitive. 

Master  Nicless  put  the  candle  on  a  table. 

A  dialogue  began ;  in  low  tone,  ahoiost  a  whisper. 

—  Master  Ursus. . . 

—  Master  Nicless  ? 

—  I  have  it  at  last. 

—  Bah! 

—  You  desired  to  make  the  poor  blind  girl  believe  that  all 
this  was  as  usual. 

—  There's  no  law  against  ventriloquism. 

—  You  are  clever. 

—  No. 

—  It's  astounding  to  what  a  point  you  do  what  yon  want 
to  do. 

—  No,  I  tell  you. 

—  Now,  I've  something  to  say  to  you. 

—  Is  it  politics  ? 

—  I  don't  know. 

—  Because  I  would  not  listen. 

—  Look  here.  While  you  were  playing  both  piece  and 
pablio,  all  by  yourself^  somebody  was  knocking  at  the  inn- 
door. 

—  Somebody  knocked  at  the  door  t 

—  Yes. 

—  I  don't  like  that. 

—  Nor  do  L 

—  And  then? 

—  And  then  I  opened  it. 

—  Who  was  it  that  knocked  ? 

—  Some  one,  who  spoke  to  me. 

—  What  did  he  say? 

—  I  listened  to  him. 

—  What  answer  did  you  give  him 

—  None  at  aU.    I  came  back  to  see  you  play. 

—  And..  .? 

—  Some  one  knocked  a  second  time. 
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—  Who  ?    The  same  person  ? 

—  No ;  another  one. 

—  StUl  somebody  who  spoke  to  you  ? 

—  Somebody  who  said  nothing  to  me. 

—  I  like  him  better. 

—  I  don't. 

—  Explain  yonrself,  Master  Mcless. 

—  Guess  who  knocked  the  first  time. 

—  I  haven't  time  to  be  (Edipns. 

—  It  was  the  master  of  the  circus. 

—  Close  by? 

—  Close  by. 

—  Where  there  is  all  that  cracked  music  ? 

—  Cracked. 

—  Well? 

—  Well,  Master  TJrsns,  he  makes  yoQ  an  ofifer. 

—  An  offer  ? 

—  An  oflFer. 

—  Why? 

—  For  reasons. 

—  You  have  an  advantage  over  me,  Master  Nicless,  in  that 
yon  just  now  guessed  my  enigma,  and  that  I,  at  this  present 
moment,  can't  comprehend  yours. 

—  The  master  of  the  circus  has  commissioned  me  to  tell 
yon  that  he  saw  the  squad  of  police  pass  this  morning,  and  that 
he,  the  master  of  the  circus,  being  desirous  to  prove  to  you  that 
he  is  your  friend,  offers  to  buy  of  you,  for  fifty  pounds  sterling 
money  down,  your  caravan  the  Green-Box,  your  two  horses, 
your  trumpets  with  the  women  who  blow  them,  your  piece 
with  the  blind  girl  who  sings  in  it,  your  wolf^  and  you  your- 
self with  it  all. 

Frsus  smiled  haughtUy. 

—  Master  of  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  you  will  tell  the  master 
of  the  circus  that  GwynpMne  is  coming  back. 

The  innkeeper  took  up  from  a  chair  something  in  the  dark, 
and  turned  toward  ITrsus  with  his  two  arms  held  up,  so  as  to  let 
Ursns  take  firom  one  of  his  hands  a  cloak,  and  from  the  other  a 
leather  collar,  a  felt  hat,  and  a  hooded  mantle. 

And  Master  Nicless  said :    . 

—  The  man  who  knocked  the  second  time,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  police,  and  who  came  in  and  went  out  without  speaking 
a  word,  brought  this. 

Ursus  recognized  Gwynplaine's  leather  coUar,  mantle,  hat, 
and  cloak. 

IV. 

°    H^XraUS  SXTRDIS  OAMPAKA  KTITA.      ■ 

TTbsus  passed  his  fingers  over  the  felt  of  the  hat,  the  cloth 
of  the  Aoak,  the  stuff  of  the  mantle,  the  leather  of  the  collar ; 
couldn't  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  these  cast-off  clothes ;  and 
with  a  quick  and  imperious  gesture,  without  saying  a  word, 
pointed  Master  Nicless  to  the  inn-door. 

Master  Nicless  opened  it. 

Ursns  rushed  out  of  the  tavern. 

Master  Nicless  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  Ursns 
running  as  fast  as  his  old  legs  would  let  him,  in  the  direction 
taken  in  the  morning  by  the  wapentake  who  carried  off  Gwyn- 
plaine.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Ursus,  out  of  breath, 
reached  the  little  street  in  which  was  the  wicket-gate  of  South- 
Trark  jail,  and  in  which  he  had  already  passed  so  many  hours 
on  the  lookout. 

This  narrow  street  had  no  need  of  midnight,  to  be  deserted. 
But,  gloomy  by  day,  by  night  it  was  disquieting.  After  a  cer- 
tain hour,  no  one  trusted  himself  there.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  might  be  an  apprehension  of  the  two  walls  drawing 
nearer  together,  and  a  fear  of  being  crushed  in  the  embrace,  if  a 
fancy  to  embrace  each  other  should  take  hold  of  the  prison  and 
the  cemetery.  Nocturnal  effects  these.  The  truncated  willows 
of  the  little  street  Vauvert,  in  Paris,  had  this  same  sort  of  evil 
repute.    It  was  pretended  that  at  night  these  stumps  of  trees 


changed  themselves  into  huge  hands,  and  seized  upon  the 
passers-by. 

The  people  of  Southwark,  as  we  have  said,  avoided  by  in- 
stinct this  street,  between  jail  and  burial-ground.  Formerly,  it 
had  been  barred  at  night  by  an  iron  chain.  Altogether  useless 
this ;  the  best  chain  for  closing  up  this  street  was  the  fear  that 
it  wrought. 

Ursus  entered  it  resolutely. 

What  idea  had  he  ?    None. 

He  came  into  this  street,  as  the  place  for  inquiries.  Was  he 
going  to  knock  at  the  prison-door  ?  Certainly  liot.  This  fear- 
ful and  vain  expedient  did  not  enter  into  his  brain.  Trying  to 
get  in  there,  to  ask  for  information !  What  madness  I  Pris- 
ons no  more  open  themselves  to  him  who  wants  to  enter,  than 
to  him  who  wants  to  go  out.  Their  hinges  do  but  revolve 
upon  the  law.  Ursus  was  aware  of  this.  What,  then,  was  his 
purpose  in  this  street  ?  To  see.  See  what?  Nothing.  He  did 
not  know  what.  What  he  could.  To  find  himself  again  oppo- 
site the  door,  through  which  Gwynplmne  had  disappeared,  was 
in  itself  something  already.  Sometimes,  the  blackest  and  the 
roughest  wall  can  speak,  and  a  glimmer  of  light  may  peer  from 
between  its  stones.  Out  from  a  close-set  and  darkened  mass, 
a  vague  brightness  not  unfrequently  transudes  and  is  detached. 
To  examine  the  envelope  of  a  fact  is  to  be  in  a  good  place  for 
watching.  We  all  have  an  instinct  within  us,  that  prompts  us 
to  leave  the  least  possible  thickness  between  ourselves  and  the 
fact  that  interests  us.  That  is  why  Ursus  returned  to  the  lane, 
wherein  was  the  low-pitched  entrance  to  the  strong  house. 

At  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  lane,  he  heard  the 
stroke  of  a  bell ;  then  a  second. 

—  What,  thought  he,  can  it  be  midnight  already  ? 
Mechanically,  he  began  to  count. 

—  Three,  four,  five. 
He  mused : 

—  How  the  strokes  of  this  bell  are  spun  out!  How  alow 
they  are!    Six,  seven. 

And  he  made  this  remark : 

—  What  lamentable  sounds  I — ^Eight,  nine. — ^Ah,  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world  1  A  clock  is  saddened  by  being  in  a 
prison ! — Ten. — ^And  then  the  cemetery  is  there.  This  bell  sounds 
the  hour  for  the  living,  and  eternity  for  the  dead. — ^Eleven. — 
Alas!  to  sound  an  hour  for  him,  who  is  not  at  liberty,  is  also  to 
sound  an  eternity ! — Twelve ! 

He  stopped. 

— Tes,  it  is  midnight. 

The  bell  sounded  a  thirteenth  stroke. 

Ursus  shuddered. 

—  Thirteen! 

There  was  a  fourteenth  stroke.    Then  a  fifteenth. 

—  What  can  that  mean  ? 

The  strokes  continued  at  long  intervals.    Ursas  listened. 

—  It  is  not  the  bell  of  a  clock.  It  is  the  bell  mnta.  Be- 
sides, I  said:  "How  long  midnight  is  sounding!"  This  bell 
does  not  sound  at  all ;  it  tolls.  What  is  passing  here,  that  is 
sinister  ? 

Every  prison,  formerly,  like  every  monastery,  had  its  bell, 
termed  muta,  and  reserved  for  sad  occasions.  The  muta — ^the 
dumb  one — was  a  bell  of  very  low  tone,  that  had  the  air  of  doing 
all  it  could,  so  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Ursus  had  regained  the  comer  convenient  for  the  lookout, 
whence  he  had  been  enabled  to  keep  watch  upon  the  prison 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

The  tollings  followed  each  other,  at  a  lugubrious  distance 
apart. 

A  knell  notes  a  loathsome  punctuation  upon  space.  It 
marks  fonereal  paragraphs  in  everybody's  lucubrations.  The 
knelling  of  a  bell  is  like  the  throat-rattle  in  a  man.  Notification 
of  agony.  If,  in  houses  here  and  there,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  tolling  bell,  there  should  be  reveries  that  fluctuate  and 
pause,  the  knell  cuts  them  into  specific  fragments.    Floating 
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reverie  is,  as  it  were,  a  refnge.  A  certain  something  of  the 
difiiise  in  angnish  leaves  room  for  a  ray  of  hope  to  penetrate; 
the  knell  particnlarizes  and  crushes.  It  pots  an  end  to  diffa- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  trouble  wherein  inquietude  would  fain  hover 
in  suspense,  it  brings  the  headlong  fall  to  a  point.  A  knell 
speaks  to  every  one  in  the  sense  of  his  sorrow  or  his  alarm.  A 
tragic  bell — this  is  addressed  to  yon.  A  warning.  Nothing  so 
sombre  as  a  monologue,  whereon  this  cadence  falls.  The  evenly- 
measured  returns  indicate  a  purpose.  What  is  that  hammer, 
the  bell,  forging  upon  that  anvil,  the  thought? 

Ursiis  counted  confusedly  the  tollings  of  the  knell,  although 
he  had  no  object  in  so  doing.  Feeling  that  he  was  on  slippery 
ground,  he  made  efforts  not  to  lose  himself  in  coiyectores. 
Conjectures  are  an  inclined  plane,  whereon  we  go  uselessly  too 
far.    But  meantime,  what  did  this  hell  mean? 

He  peered  into  the  darkness,  at  the  spot  where  he  knew  that 
the  prison-door  was  situated. 

All  at  onoe,  at  this  very  spot,  which  formed  a  sort  of  black 
hole,  there  was  a  redness.  This  redness  grew  larger,  and  be- 
came a  brightness. 

There  was  nothing  vague  in  this  redness.  It  suddenly  as- 
sumed form  and  had  angles.  The  jail-door  had  tamed  upon 
its  hinges.    The  redness  marked  out  its  arch  and  its  casings. 

It  was  rather  a  yawning  than  an  opening.  A  prison  does 
not  open ;  it  yawns.    With  ennui,  perhaps. 

The  wicket-gate  let  out  a  man  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  beU  did  not  cease  tolling.  TJrsus  felt  that  he  was  doubly 
in  abeyance.  He  watched  intently — his  ear  on  the  knell,  hte 
eye  on  the  torch. 

Following  this  man,  the  door,  which  was  only  %jar,  opened 
entirely,  and  gave  issue  to  two  other  men,  then  to  a  fourth. 
This  fourth  was  the  wapentake,  viwble  by  the  light  of  the  torch. 
He  had  his  iron  staff  in  his  hand. 

Emerging  from  beneath  the  wicket,  behind  the  wapentake, 
in  order,  two  by  two,  with  the  stiffiiess  of  a  series  of  marching 
posts,  came  forth  a  number  of  silent  men. 

This  nocturnal  retinue  traversed  the  low  doorway,  couple  by 
couple,  like  the  pairs  in  a  procession  of  penitents,  without  bre^ 
in  its  continuity,  with  lugubrious  care  to  make  no  noise,  gravely, 
almost  gently.  With  just  such  precaution  does  a  serpent  issue 
from  its  hole. 

The  torch  threw  the  profiles  and  the  attitudes  into  relief. 
Fierce  profiles,  moumfbl  attitudes. 

ITrsuB  recognized  all  the  countenances  of  the  police,  who  had 
carried  off  Gwynplaine  in  the  morning. 

There  was  no  doubt.  They  were  the  same.  They  were  re- 
appearing; Qwynplaine  also  was  evidently  about  to  reappear. 

They  had  brought  him  there ;  they  would  take  him  back 
again. 

It  was  dear. 

Ursus's  eyeball  redoubled  its  intensity  of  gaze.  Would  they 
set  Gwynplaine  at  liberty  ? 

The  double  file  of  the  police  trickled  out  from  the  low- 
arched  way,  very  slowly,  and  as  it  were  drop  by  drop.  The 
bell,  that  never  ceased,  seemed  to  mark  the  step  for  them.  On 
leaving  the  prison,  the  train,  showing  their  backs  to  Ursus, 
turned  to  the  right  in  the  bend  of  the  street  opposite  to  that 
where  he  was  posted. 

A  second  torch  shone  out  through  the  wicket-gate. 

This  indicated  the  close  of  the  procession. 

Ursus  was  about  to  see  what  they  were  bringing  out.  The 
prisoner.    The  man. 

XTrsns  was  about  to  see  Gwynplaine! 

What  they  were  bringing  out  appeared.    It  was  a  bier. 

Four  men  were  carrying  a  bier,  covered  with  a  black  cloth. 

Behind  them  came  a  man  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder. 

A_  third  lighted  torch,  held  by  a  personage  reading  from  a 
book,  who  was  of  course  a  chapltun,  closed  the  train  I 

The  bier  took  its  place  in  the  file,  behind  the  police  who 
had  turned  to  the  right. 


At  the  same  moment  the  head  of  the  relanne  stopped.  Ur- 
sus heard  the  grinding  noise  of  a  key. 

Opposite  the  prison,  in  the  low  wall  that  bounded  th«  other 
side  of  the  street,  a  second  opening  of  a  door  was  made  dis- 
tinct by  a  torch  that  passed  through  it. 

This  door,  on  which  a  death's-head  might  he  distingaiM, 
was  the  door  of  the  burial-ground. 

The  wapentake  entered  by  this  opening;  then  the  mn; 
then  the  second  torch,  after  the  first  The  train  diminished, 
like  the  reptile  reentering  his  hole.  The  entire  file  of  the  polin 
penetrated  that  other  gloom  that  was  beyond  that  other  door: 
then  the  bier ;  then  the  man  of  the  shovel ;  then  the  chapliii 
with  his  torch  and  his  book ;  and  the  door  was  closed  agm 

There  was  nothing  any  longer,  save  a  gleam  of  light  OTtrt 
wall. 

It  was  without  doubt  the  chaplain  and  the  grave-digE», 
who  were  casting  on  the  coffin — the  one  his  verses  of  prajer,  tbe 
other  his  shovelfuls  of  earth. 

The  whispering  ceased  ;  the  dull  thuds  ceased. 

There  was  a  movement.  The  torches  shone;  the  wap«Dttk( 
repassed  through  the  reopened  door  of  the  cemetery,  hoMig; 
his  staff  upright ;  the  chaplain  came  back  with  his  book ;  Ok 
grave-digger  with  his  shovel ;  the  procession  reappeared,  with- 
out the  coffin  ;  the  double  file  of  men  made  again  the  ame 
passage  between  the  two  doors,  with  the  same  tacitnmitj,  and 
in  reversed  order ;  the  door  of  the  cemetery  was  shut  agiii: 
the  door  of  the  prison  was  reopened;  the  sepulchral  arch  of  the 
wicket-gate  defined  itself  in  the  glimmering  light ;  the  daitna 
of  the  corridor  became  dimly  visible ;  the  profound  and  deaa 
obscurity  of  the  jail  offered  itself  again  to  the  look ;  and  & 
this  vision  reentered  into  all  this  gloom. 

.  The  knell  died  out    Silence  shut  itself  down  doie-Ae 
sinister  look  of  darkness  I 

An  apparition  swooned  away  I    It  was  only  that. 

A  passing-by  of  spectres,  that  vanishes ! 

Coincidences,  that  draw  together  logically,  end  in  the  taiU- 
ing  up  of  something  that  resembles  evidence.  That  fatal  brt- 
a  coffin  home  to  earth — added  itself,  or  let  us  rather  say,  sdjiat- 
ed  itself^  to  Gwynplaine  arrested,  to  the  silent  manner  of  his 
arrest,  to  his  clothes  brought  back  by  one  of  the  police,  to  tbi 
knell  of  the  prison  whither  he  was  conducted. 

—  He  is  dead,  cried  Ursus. 

He  fell  down,  in  sitting  posture,  on  a  mile-stone. 

—  Dead !  They  have  killed  him  !  Gwynplaine  I  Mj 
child !    My  son  1 

And  he  broke  oat  into  sobs. 

WOMAN  ON  HORSEBACK. 

OUB  American  women  axe  the  handsomest  in  the  worii 
and  the  character  of  their  beauty  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  country.  The  abundance  of  food,  facilities  of  ednct- 
tion,  and  the  superior  comforts  of  the  masses  of  our  natin- 
bom  population,  produce  these  results.  A  well-raised  AIne^ 
can  woman,  possessing  the  clwin  at  home  of  being  a  fair  speci- 
men of  her  sex,  will,  in  any  European  capital,  be  the  cynoenre 
of  all  eyes.  On  the  comparatively-recent  occasion  of  the  Itata 
people  taking  possession  of  Venice,  when  the  aquatic  proces- 
sion, which  accompanied  Victor  Emmanuel,  passed  tbrongh  the 
Grand  Canal,  an  unpretending  gondola,  bearing  the  stars  «od 
stripes,  was  among  the  number,  which  was  freighted  with  one 
of  our  city  suburban  families,  consisting  of  a  gentleman,  hi) 
wife,  a  daughter  of  eighteen,  and  two  younger  children,  is 
the  King  of  Italy  and  his  splendid  retinue  glistened  and  corra- 
cated  in  the  pure  atmosphere  and  bright  sunshine,  the  entbo- 
siastic  plaudits  of  a  newly-enfranchised  and  noble  people  rent 
the  air. 

But,  all  along  the  entire  route  of  that  grand  historial 
procession,  there  was,  every  now  and  then,  a  buzz  of  admin- 
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tion,  a  low,  soft  mnrmnr  of  applause,  an  eager  movement 
MDOiig  aristocratic  groups  of  spectatws,  to  catch  the  sight  of 
some  specified  object  of  interest — then  followed  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  audible  whispers  of  respeotftilly-espressed 
admiration,  accompanied  by  eyes  flashing  with  nnnsnal  delight. 
The  object  of  this  particular  interest  was  the  loveliness  of  that 
young  American  girl,  who,  ail  nnconscions  of  th«  sensation  she 
n-os  creating,  was  almost  childishly  expressing  her  delight  at 
the  moving,  novel  pageant 

What  attracted  the  representative  world  to  oar  American 
girl  should  be  "  a  joy  forever,"  but,  unfbrtunately,  it  is  not. 
Methnselah,  who  probably  married  the  belle  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  juvenile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  after  seventy-two 
years  of  exemplary  courtship,  no  doubt  crystallized  the  fact  of 
the  evanescence  of  female  physical  loveliness  in  the  common 
saying,  "  that  beauty  soon  decays."  And,  ever  since  his  time, 
the  remark  made  by  him  in  the  bitterness  of  the  intensest  re- 
gret (Mrs.  M.  only  retaining  her  good  looks  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years),  has  been  very  flippantly  repeated  by  moralists 
and  "  plun-looking  "  people,  without  the  lightest  accompany- 
ing expression  of  their  faces,  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune, 
that  what  they  were  saying  was  true. 

A  philanthropist  is  defined  as  one  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  before  only  found  root.  If  such  a  fact 
commands  gratitude  from  the  world,  how  enthusiastically 
should  the  philosopher  be  hailed  who  prolongs  beauty,  and 
thus  doubles  its  existence  to  bless  mankind  1  The  advantages 
of  increasing  an  ordinary  crop  of  grass,  which,  like  beauty,  is 
also  soon  cut  down  to  wither  away,  are  nothing  comparable  to  it. 
Now,  if  our  American  beauties  wish  to  retain,  for  long 
years,  instead  of  a  few  short  seasons,  their  fair  complexions, 
their  delicate  yet  healthful  color,  their  gracefU  forms  and  bright 
eyes,  they  must  in  some  way  take  exercise.  If  relieved  by 
fortune,  and  mistakenly  indulgent  parents,  from  the  routine  of 
household  duties,  then  they  must  be  tempted  into  the  open  air, 
where,  amid  the  green  fields  and  the  gushing  sunshine,  they  can 
strengthen  their  muscles  and  vitalize  their  blood. 

Horseback-riding  is  the  noblest  of  all  female  accomplish- 
ments. Between  a  true  woman  and  a  high-spirited  horse 
there  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  sympathy.  We  do  not  mean 
there  is  sympathy  when  the  parties  are  strangers,  but  where, 
by  long  acqnaintauce  and  the  interchange  of  courtesies,  they 
have  learned  to  respect  and  admire  each  other. 

Under  snob  circumstances,  a  horse  will  study  the  capricious 
humors  of  his  nlistress,  and  will  show  a  great  deal  more  desire  and 
intelligent  capacity  to  please  than  will  half  the  human  Dundrearys 
met  in  fiashionable  society.  A  lady  desirous  to  excel  as  a  grace- 
ful rider,  who  wishes  to  feel  as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as 
she  does  in  an  arm-chair  in  her  boudoir,  cannot  depend  upon 
livery,  or  upon  the  facilities  of  the  riding-school.  She  must 
have  a  horee  exclusively  devoted  to  her  service,  she  must  give 
the  creature  a  name,  must  caress  and  feed  him  with  bonbons, 
and  make  him  acquainted  with  her  voice.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  high-spirited  horse  will  become  a  woman's  devoted 
slave  and  companion,  and,  upon  being  turned  loose  in  the  field, 
will  immediately  come  at  her  call ;  and,  although  the  mistress 
may  l>e  among  a  dozen  ladies,  the  intelligent  creature  will  sin- 
gle her  out  from  all  the  remainder,  will  place  his  muzzle  in  her 
hand,  and  expect  that  she  will  pat  his  face  and  pull  his  ears. 
The  horse  should  be  fed  occasionally  in  his  box  by  his  mistress, 
and  treated  throughout  with  more  consideration  than  is  a  pet 
terrier,  than  whom  the  horse  ia  far  more  handsome  and  useful. 
When  this  is  aU  done,  then  the  sex  have,  in  horseback-riding, 
secured  that  pleasurable  and  healthy  out-door  excitement  that 
will  brace  her  nerves,  give  brilliancy  to  her  eyes,  and  color  to 
her  cheeks.  And  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see  a  noble,  high-spir- 
ited steed  on  such  good  terms  with  his  mistress,  and  to  see  her 
confident  in  her  seat,  self-possessed,  and  displaying  her  charms 
so  superbly  I  Notice  the  intelligent  servant,  how  he  consults  the 
wishes  of  the  rider ;  how  the  most  delicate  touch  of  her  tiny 


finger  controls  his  strength,  and  gives  direction  to  all  his  pow- 
ers; he  will  now  walk  and  champ  his  bit  with  pride;  be  will 
canter,  or  amble,  or  run  as  desired,  and  express  pleasure  in  his 
eye  at  the  consciousness  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated !  Such 
a  sight  is  yet  to  astonish  our  Centra]  Park,  and,  when  it  is  wit- 
nessed, it  will  command  the  honest,  manly  admiration  of  the 
town.  And  why  should  not  our  ladies  excel  in  this  great  ac- 
complishment of  horseback-riding?  It  is  something  that,  in 
metropolitan  life,  must  always  be  exclusive  and  aristocratic, 
and,  therefore,  those*  who  excel  wiU  receive  especial  admira- 
tion and  the  blessings  of  high  health  at  the  same  time.  Our 
illustration  on  the  first  page,  of  an  English  woman  on  her  hunter, 
in  ftill  pursuit  of  the  fox,  is  an  example  of  equestrian  accom- 
plishment not  likely  to  be  followed  in  this  country,  save,  perhaps, 
in  some  portions  of  the  South.  But  American  women  may  at- 
tain as  perfect  a  command  of  their  steeds,  and  exhibit  courage, 
spirit,  and  grace,  quite  as  successfully  as  our  fair  English  cousins 
do,  even  under  those  limits  the  customs  of  the  country  establish. 
What  is  needed  is  a  greater  relish  for  this  superb  exercise ;  and, 
to  this  end,  we  hope  our  illustration  will  prove  a  stimulating 
example. 


KRISHNA  AND  HIS  THREE  HANDMAIDENS. 

A    ND  where  he  sat  beneath  the  mystic  stars, 
-^^    Nigh  the  twin  founts  of  Immortality, 
That  feed  fair  channels  of  the  Stream  of  Trance, 
To  Krishna  once  his  three  handmaidens  came. 
Asking  a  boon :  "  0  king !  0  lord !  "  they  said, 
"  Test  thou  thy  servants'  wisdom ;  long  in  dreams, 
Bom  of  the  waters  of  thy  Stream  of  Trance, 
Have  we,  thy  fond  handmudens  wandered  free, 
And  lapped  in  airiest  wreaths  of  fantasy ; 
Now  would  we,  viewless,  bearing  each  some  gift 
From  thee,  our  father,  seek  the  world  of  man. 
The  world  of  man' and  pain,  which  whoso  leaves 
Better  or  brighter,  for  thy  gift  bestowed 
Most  worthily,  shall  claim  thy  just  reward, 
The  Crown  of  Wisdom ! "    Krishna  beard,  and  gave 
To  each  one  tiny  drop  of  diamond  dew 
Drawn  from  the  founts  that  feed  the  Stream  of  Trance, 
Wherewith  on  waftage  of  miraculous  winds, 
Breathing  ftiU  South,  they  sought  the  world  of  man, 
The  worid  of  man  and  pain  that  slirank  in  drought, 
Palsied  and  withered,  like  an  old  man's  face 
Death-smitten ! 

And  the  first  handmaiden  saw 
A  monarch's  fountain  sparkling  m  the  waste, 
Glowing  and  fresh,  though  all  the  land  was  sick. 
Gasping  for  rain,  and  famished  thousands  died : 
"  0  brave,"  she  said,  "  0  beautif^il  bright  waves  I 
Like  calls  to  like  ;  "  and  so  her  dew-drop  glanced, 
And  glittered  downward  as  a  fairy  star 
Loosed  from  a  tress  of  Cassiopeia's  hair, 
Down  to  the  glorious  fountain  of  the  king. 

Over  the  passionless  bosom  of  the  sea. 
The  Indian  Sea,  cerulean,  crystal-clear. 
And  calm,  the  second  handmaid,  hovering,  viewed — 
Far  through  the  tangled  sea- weed  and  cool  tides 
Pulsing  'twixt  coral-branches — the  wide  lips 
Of  purplmg  shells  that  yearned  to  clasp  a  pearl : 
So  where  the  oyster,  blindly  reared,  atnailt 
Btpriedem  (ou/— she  lets  the  dew^lrop  fall, 
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Thenceforth  to  grow  a  jewel  fit  for  courts, 
■And  shine  on  swan-like  necks  of  haugfatr  queens  I 

But  Krisluuk's  third  handmaiden  scarce  had  felt 

The  fume  from  parched  plains  that  made  the  air 

As  one  vast  caldron  of  invisible  fire, 

Than  casting  downward  f  itiiiil  eyes,  she  saw. 

Crouched  in  the  brazen  cere  of  that  red  heat, 

A  tiny  bird — a  poor,  weak,  sufiiering  thing 

(Its  bright  eyes  glazed,  its  limbs  convulsed  and  prone), 

Dying  of  thirst  in  torture :  "  Ah,  kind  Lord — 

Krishna — "  his  handmaid  murmured,  "  speed  thy  gift, 

Best  yielded  here,  to  soothe,  perchance  to  save. 

The  lowliest  mortal  creature  cursed  with  pain ! " 

Gently  she  shook  the  dew-drop  from  her  palm 

Into  the  silent  throat  that  thirst  had  sealed. 

Soon  silent,  sealed  no  more — ^for,  lo !  the  bird 

Fluttered,  arose,  was  strengthened,  and  through  calms 

Of  happy  ether,  echoing  fair  and  far. 

Bang  the  charmed  music  of  the  nightingale. 

And  so,  where  crowned  beneath  the  mystic  stars. 
Nigh  the  twin  founts  of  Immortality, 
Krishna,  the  father,  saw  what  ruth  was  hers. 
And,  smiling  to  his  wise  handmaiden's  rule. 
Gave  the  great  storm-clouds,  and  the  mists  of  heaven. 
Till  at  her  voice  the  mighty  vapors  rolled 
Up  from  the  mountiun-gorges,  and  the  seas. 
And  cloud-land  darkened,  and  the  grateful  rain. 
Burdened  with  benedictions,  rushed  and  foamed 
Down  the  hot  channels,  and  the  foliaged  hills, 
And  the  frayed  lips,  and  languid  limbs  of  flowers ; 
And  all  the  woodlands  laughed,  and  earth  was  glad  I 

Paul  H.  BixTKK. 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

A  NOVEL. 

BT    WIS.   OLIPHANT,   AUTHOR    OF    "THE    CHBOinCI.ES    Or    CABUKOVORD," 
"TH«  BHOWNIKOS,"  BIC. 

CHAPTKB  IV.— THE  ELDEST  BON. 

The  young  men  separated  when  they  left  the  Manor— one  to  his 
farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise,  as  Laurie  said.  It  is  our 
business  at  the  present  moment  to  follow  only  the  elder.  Ben 
went  back  to  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  his  personal  headquarters, 
though  he  did  not  occupy  them  for  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year.  Though  he  was  called  Ben,  his  name  was  the  solemn  family 
name  of  Benedict.  It  suited  him  better  than  the  contraction.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  in  the  way  of  taking  things  very 
much  in  earnest — too  much  in  earnest,  some  people  thought.  The 
fashion  of  the  period  had  accustomed  him  to  the  light  outward  ap- 
pearance and  pretence  of  general  indifference  common  to  his  land ; 
but  in  his  heart  he  was  not  indifferent  to  any  thing.  He  had  felt  his 
advantages  keenly,  taking  all  the  more  anxious  care  that  no  one  should 
suspect  him  of  doing  so ;  and  he  felt  his  downfall  now,  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  He  went  back  to  London,  which  seemed  the  only  place 
to  go  to  in  the  emergency.  He  had  been  on  a  pleasant  visit  at  a 
pleasant  house  when  the  call  came  to  his  father's  death-bed.  Now, 
in  September,  when  he  had  not  a  friend  remaining  in  town,  he  took 
his  solitary  way  there,  and  went  to  the  handsome,  forlorn  rooms,  the 
very  rent  of  which  would  now  have  swallowed  up  so  great  a  part 
of  his  income.  He  went  in  listlessly,  amid  all  the  tokens  of  his 
former  life,  almost  hating  the  signs  of  a  luxury  so  far  beyond  his 
means.  Ben  had  taste  as  well  as  Laurie,  though  in  a  different  way. 
His  chambers  were  furnished  daintily,  as  became  a  man  accustomed 


to  spend  as  he  pleased  and  qutre  nothing.  It  had  alw&ys  been  i 
comfort  to  Mr.  Benton's  practical  eye,  Uiat  his  son's  kaick-baeb 
were  all  knick-knacks  of  a  thoroughly  salable  kind— things  wliich  Iml 
a  real  value ;  and  the  same  thou^t,  as  he  entered,  brought  a  smile 
upon  Ben's  face.  "  I  shall  make  some  money  out  of  the  4_|j 
trash,"  he  sdd  to  himself  bitterly,  thrusting  away  with  his  footiUitle 
graceful  ffuMtbm,  on  which  stood  a  SJvres  dijeuner  scrrice.  The 
toy  tottered,  and  would  have  fiUlen,  but  that  he  put  out  his  huj  bt 
instinct  to  save  it  Then — if  the  reader  will  not  despise  him  for  \t-it 
must  be  allowed  that  Ben  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  did  somethiiur 
equivalent  to  what  a  woman  would  have  done  had  she  cried.  He 
muttered  ill  things  of  himself  under  his  breath — he  called  himielf 
a  confounded  fool  to  risk  by  his  ill-temper  any  thing  that  mi^t  brine 
him  the  money  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of — and  then  he  corend 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  felt  a  sudden  contraction  in  his  thrott. 
He  had  nobody  to  appeal  to,  nobody  to  consult  with.  He  hid  tin 
problem  of  life  to  resolve  for  himself  as  he  best  could,  and  be  lad 
lost  a  father  whom  he  loved,  not  a  week  before.  All  these  thoughts 
came  over  him  as  he  went  into  his  old  rooms,  where  all  his  fiTorite 
possessions  were.  Of  course,  neither  the  rooms  nor  their  onanats 
could  be  retained.  All  that  Ben  could  pretend  to  now  was  of  a  midi 
humbler  description ;  but  he  could  not  hand  over  to  another  cren  the 
pain  of  putting  things  in  order,  and  making  ready  for  the  final  ucrifice. 
His  servant  would  have  to  be  given  up  too.  He  had  not  the  menu 
of  hiring  help  to  do  any  thing  for  him.  Henceforward  he  wooH 
have  to  learn  to  do  things  for  himself,  and  here  was  the  first  thing 
to  do. 

It  is  true  that  he  would  hav«  given  up  these  same  rooms  without 
a  pang,  for  various  other  reasons ; — had  he  been  going  to  take  posses- 
eion  of  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square — which   now,  he  snppoad, 
would  either  be  let  or  shut  up ; — had  he  been  going  abroad,  or  indeed 
for  almost  any  other  reasonable  cause ; — just  as  the  people  would  do 
who  break  their  hearts  over  the  hall,  or  rectory,  im'  deceased  fathei'i 
house,  which  they  would  have  abandoned  joyfully  a  dozen  times  m 
as  many  years,  had  a  pleasant  chance  come  in  their  way.    It  wis  the 
wreck  of  circimistances  surrounding  this  change  which  wounded  Ben ; 
the  breaking  up  of  all  his  habits,  and  failure  of  every  thing  he  hid 
been  used  to.    When  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  took  t 
disconsolate  stroll  through  the  rooms,  and  reckoned  up  what  his 
things  had  cost  him : — his  pictures — some  of  wliich  were  copies  picked 
up  abroad,  and  some  eKeft-d'ceuvre  of  young  artists  at  home,  wbitJi 
Laurie  had  persuaded  him  to  give  good  prices  for : — the  cabinets  he 
had  attained  after  unexampled  efforts  at  Lady  Bertram's  sale— his 
choice  little  collection  of  old  Dresden— even  his  pipes  and  his  whips, 
and  a  hundred  other  trifles,  which,  when  he  counted  them  op,  had 
cost  heaps  of  money.    Some  of  them,  alas !  were  not  even  paid  for, 
which  was  the  worst  sting  of  aU.    Btm  had  been  in  debt  befoie  no*, 
and  cared  little  enough,  perhaps  too  little  for  it    He  had  fdt  the 
weight  of  wealth  behind  him,  and  that  he  could  pay  his  arreats  with- 
out much  difiiculty  when  he  chose  to  make  the    effort     But  so* 
every  thing  was  changed.    It  is  only  when  debt  becomes  a  necessitj 
that  it  is  a  burden.    He  felt  it  now,  dragging  him  down,  as  it  wen^ 
staring  into  his  face,  hemming  him  in.    Debt  for  bits  of  china,  u>d 
pretty  follies  of  furniture  t    and  now,  for  aught   he   could  tell,  he 
might  not  have  enough  for  daily  bread.    To  be  sore,  a  man  could  sot 
starve  upon  two  hundred  a  year ;  but  there  are  such  different  vtjs 
of  starving.    And  his   whole   year's   income   would    not  be  dcitI; 
enough  to  pay  off  his  rent,  and  his  man,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
break-up,  not  to  speak  of  tradesmen.    Such  reflections  were  so  note) 
to  him  that  he  sat  down  again  in  despair,  with  his  brain  gcMng  mai 
and  round.    He  did  not  even  know  how  to  set  about  being  raised. 
There  was  nobody  in  town  likely  to  buy  his  pretty  things  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  or  to  take  his  rooms  off  his  hands.     He  had  come  up 
fViUy  resolved  to  be  sufficient  to  himself,  to  manage  every  thing  him- 
self, and  to  give  no  one  ihe  opportunity  of  pity  or  remark.    Bit  it 
was  lees  easy  than  he  supposed.    As  for  his  servant,  he  had  been 
with  him  at  the  Manor,  and  had  heard,  or  fotmd  out,  or  divined,  u 
servants  do^  something  of  what  bad  happened,  and  was  not  unprqiared 
for  dismissal.    "  Tes,  sir,"  he  said,  without  hesitation,  when  his  nii- 
ter  spoke  to  him.    "  I  hope  it's  not  that  I  don't  ^ve  satisfaction, 
sir ;  I've  always  done  my  best." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ben,  with  a  young  man's  unnecessary  explan&tori- 
ness.  "  I  can't  afford  nowito  keep  anybody  but  myself.  I  am  Terj 
sorry.    It  is  not  that  I  have  any  objection  to  you." 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man  once  more.  "  Of  course  it's  onderstood 
that  there's  board-wages,  air,  if  I'm  sent  awaj  in  a  hurry  before  the 
end  of  the  month?" 

"  Have  what  yon  like,"  said  Ben,  with  a  little  indignation.  "  If 
that's  all,  give  me  a  note  of  exactly  what's  owing  to  you,  and  yon  can 
take  yourself  off  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  looks  pecooUar  being  sent  away  go  sudden,"  said 
the  fellow,  standing  bis  ground.  "  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  just 
giving  a  bit  of  an  explanation  to  any  gentleman  as  may  come  about  my 
character.  I  hope  you  consider  I  deserve  a  good  character,  sir.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  'specially  ladies,  is  very  apt  to  ask, '  How  was  it  as  you 
was  turned  away  ? ' " 

"  You  may  go  now,"  said  Ben,  coldly.  "  I  hare  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you.  I'll  give  you  your  money  as  soon  as  you're  ready  to  go." 
"But my  character,  sir?"  insisted  the  man.  Ben,  in  his  wrath, 
seized  Ids  hat  and  went  off,  leaving  Morris  holding  the  door  open 
irith  these  words  on  his  lips.  He  was  unreasonably  angry  in  spite  of 
his  better  judgment  The  very  first  man  he  had  spoken  to  afler  his 
downfall  to  be  so  entirely  indifferent  to  his  concerns,  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  !  What  was  Morris's  miserable  character  or  board-wages  in 
comparison  to  Ben's  overthrow  and  changed  existence?  He  w^it 
out  angry — in  a  passion,  as  Morris  said,  not  without  reason.  Natu- 
rally, the  man  had  Us  own  theory  of  the  whole  matter,  and  held  it 
for  certain  that  his  master  had  been  going  to  the  bad,  or  why  should 
his  father  disinherit  him  ? — to  which  question,  indeed,  it  was  difficult 
to  make  any  answer.  Ben's  next  errand  was  to  a  fiishionable  auc- 
tioneer and  house-agent,  who  was  very  civil,  and  yet  very  different 
fiom  wliat  he  had  been  when  the  young  man  of  fiMhion  took  his 
rooms.  "  Ooing  abroad,  sir  ? "  Mr.  Bobins  said,  with  a  certain 
scrutiny  wliich  made  the  young  fellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
feel  himself  a  doubtM  character,  required  to  give  an  account  of 
tiimseUl 

"  Perhaps.  I  can't  say,"  he  answered.  "  But  these  rooms  have 
become  too  expensive  for  me,  anyhow,  and  I  want  to  sell  my 
things." 

"  The  worst  possible  time  to  do  it,"  stdd  the  auctioneer,  shaking 
nis  head.  "  There  is  not  a  soul  in  town,  sir,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  Even  in  onr  humble  way,  we  are  going  to  the  country  ourselves. 
They  would  not  fetch  a  third  of  their  proper  price  now." 

"But  I  want  the  money,"  said  Ben ;  "and  I  can't  keep  up  the 
place.    I  must  get  rid  of  them  now." 

"  I  can  take  your  orders,  of  conrse,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Robins,  depre- 
catingly ;  "  but  it  will  be  at  a  frightful  sacrifice.  Nobody  but  dealers 
will  look  at  them  now,  and  we  all  know  what  dealers  are.  Buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest — a  fine  maxim,  sir,  for 
trade ;  but  ruinous  for  fancy  articles,  when  you  have  to  push  them  to 
a  sale,  and  there's  nol>ody  to  buy."* 

"  I  can't  help  myself,"  said  Ben,  abruptly.  He  had  almost  said, 
"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  "  Bnt  his  mind  was  in  each  a 
restless  state,  that  the  pendulum  had  veered  back  again  to  its  first 
throb  of  obstinacy  ere  he  could  say  the  other  words.  And  the  orders 
were  taken  accordingly.  Then  he  went  to  his  club  with  the  list- 
lessness  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  what  to  do.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  Supposing  he  could  make  his  club  his  home,  with  a  bed- 
room somewhere  to  sleep  in,  and  the  Manor  and  his  friends  to  fall 
back  upon — would  that  do?  Probably  he  could  manage  it,  even 
on  his  small  income,  by  dint  of  economy  —  that  unknown  quality 
to  which  ignorance  gave  a  certain  appearance  of  facility.  With  no 
servant,  no  expensive  habits,  no  entertainment  of  friends,  he  might 
be  able  to  manage.  This  was  what  some  one  of  his  spiritual  ens- 
mies  whispered  in  Ben's  ear.  The  next  moment  he  jumped  up  and 
began  to  walk  about  the  long  vacant  room  —  of  wlucb  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  the  sole  oocnpant — with  sudden  agitation.  His  idle, 
pleasant  life  had  come  natural  to  him  in  the  past ;  but  already, 
though  so  little  time  bad  elapsed,  it  was  no  longer  natural.  To 
spend  seven  years  of  his  existence  planning  how  to  save  shillings 
and  keep  up  appearances — to  live,  he  a  young  man  at  the  height 
of  his  strength  and  powers — the  life  of  a  genteel  old  mud  !  That 
was  impossible.  A  day-laborer  would  be  better,  he  said  to  himself. 
Bnt  it  is  so  easy  to  say  that !  He  knew  well  enough  that  he  could 
not  be  a  day-laborer ;  and  what  could  he  be  ? 

He  had  come  thus  far  in  his  uncomfortable  thoughts  when  some- 
body struck  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,    "  Ton  here  t "  said  the  new-comer.    "  Ton  in  London,  when 


there  is  nobody  in  it,  Ben  Benton  t    Ton  are  the  last  fellow  I  expected 
to  see." 

"  What,  Hillyard ! "  sud  Ben,  though  his  cordiality  was  Unguid  in 
comparison.  "  Back  so  soon  ?  Have  you  made  your  fortune  already  ?  " 
And  as  he  spoke  it  occurred  to  him  that  going  to  Australia  must  be 
the  thing  to  do. 

"  Not  much  of  that,"  siud  his  friend,  who  was  very  brown  and  very 
hairy,  and  in  clothes  that  would  not  bear  examination.  "Tliat  is 
easier  said  than  done.  I  have  spent  all  I  had,  which  comes  to  about 
the  same  thing ;  and  now  I've  come  back  to  try  my  luck  at  home — my 
ill-luck,  I  should  say." 

Then  it  is  no  good  going  to  Australia,  was  the  thought  that  passed, 
rapid  as  the  light,  through  Ben's  mind.  "  But  I  thought  all  sorts  of 
people  made  fortunes  at  the  diggings,  or  in  the  bush,  or  whatever  yon 
call  it,"  was  wtiat  he  said. 

"  Tes,  that's  how  one  deceives  one's  self^"  said  the  adventurer. 
"  One  throws  every  thing  together  in  a  lump,  and  one  thinks  it's  all 
right ;  whereas  it's  all  wrong,  you  know.  If  I  had  been  brought  up 
to  lie  a  shepherd  I  might  have  got  on  in  the  bush ;  and  if  I  had  been 
brought  up  a  bricklayer's  laborer  I  might  have  succeeded  at  the  dig- 
gings ;  but  I  was  not,  yon  see.  And  even  in  these  elevated  branches 
of  industry  the  requirements  are  quite  different.  Let  us  have  some 
dinner,  Kenton.  It's  great  luck  to  find  any  one  to  hob-and-nob  with, 
especially  such  a  fellow  as  you." 

"  Dinner  1 "  said  Ben,  amazed,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Why,  it's 
only  three  o'clock."    . 

Upon  which  Mr.  Hillyard  burst  into  a  great  laugli.  "  I  forgot  I 
was  back  in  civilization,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  must  have  something  to 
eat,  whatever  you  call  it  Yes,  here  I  am,  no  better  than  when  I  went 
away.  I  beUeve  it's  all  luck,  after  all  Some  fellows  get  on  like  a 
house  on  fire.  Some  are  thankful  for  bread  and  cheese  all  their  lives ; 
some  if  they  work  themselves  sick,  don't  get  that  What's  the  good 
of  making  one's  self  miserable  ? — it's  all  fate." 

"  I  suppose  one  must  live,  however,  in  spite  of  fate,"  said  Ben,  not 
caring  much  what  were  the  first  words  that  came  to  his  lips,  nor  with 
any  meaning  to  speak  of  in  what  he  siud. 

"  Oh,  I  never  was  one  of  your  tragical  heroes,"  said  Hillyard ; 
"  ttetter  luck  next  time  is  always  my  motto ;  though,  mind  you,  I'm 
not  so  sure  that  one  is  bound  to  live  in  spite  of  every  thing.  I  don't 
see  the  necessity.  If  there's  any  tUng  better  to  ko  to,  why  shouldn't 
one  have  a  try  for  it  ?  and  if  there  isn't,  what  does  it  matter  ?  It's  a 
man's  own  responsibility.  If  he  likes  to  face  it,  let  him,  and  don't 
abuse  the  poor  devil  as  if  he  were  a  pickpocket  Why,  there  was  a 
fellow  the  other  day — and,  by-the-way,  I  am  taking  his  things  home 
to  his  mother,  which  is  a  nice  commission — who  squared  off  his  fate 
with  a  bullet,  by  my  side.  I  must  say,  I  can't  blame  him  for  one. 
Things  could  not  well  be  worse  up  there,"  said  this  savage  philosopher, 
waving  his  hand  vaguely  toward  the  roof,  "  than  they  were  down  be- 
low. But  this  is  queer  sort  of  talk  when  one  has  just  come  home,  and 
to  a  favorite  of  fortune  like  you." 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  favorite  of  fortune  just  now,"  said  Ben,  with 
a  certain  longing  for  human  sympathy.  "  Bnt  I'll  tell  you  about  that 
afterward.  Now  you  have  come  home,  are  you  going  to  stay  in  town, 
or  what  do  yon  mean  to  do  ?  " 

The  question  was  asked  not  quite  in  good  faith,  fbr  it  glided  vague- 
ly across  Ben's  mind  that  the  plans  of  a  man  who  had  long  lived  on 
his  wits  might  suggest  somettiing  for  his  own  aid ;  and  the  answer 
was  not  more  iogenuons,  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  Hillyard  that  his 
friend,  who  had  the  liberal  hospitality  of  a  great  country-house  to  fall 
back  on,  and  the  probability  of  a  shooting-box  somewhere  of  his  own, 
might  intend  to  offer  him  an  invitation,  and  so  bridge  over  some  por- 
tion of  those  autumn  months,  which  were  of  so  littie  use  to  a  man  who 
is  looking  for  something  to  do. 

"  I  shall  get  along,  I  suppose,  in  the  old  way,"  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  I'll  serve  up  my  Australian  experiences  for  the 
papers,  perhaps ;  or  do  them  philosophically,  with  all  their  chances 
and  dangers  for  intending  emigrants,  for  the  Monthly,  if  I  can  get  hold 
of  Rathbone ;  or  go  in  as  a  coach.  I  flatter  myself  I  could  pve  the 
colonial  secretary  a  hint  or  two  if  I  could  get  at  him.  A  littie  tall 
talk  hurts  no  one.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  be 
about,"  he  added,  with  a  si^  "  Living  on  one's  wits  is  hard  work 
enouf^  I  have  kept  up  nothing  of  old  days  except  the  club,  which 
is  always  a  kind  of  haven ;  tdough,  I  dare  say,  that  sounds  strange  to 
you." 
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"  Not  now,"  said  Ben,  with  a  contraction  in  his  throat.  "  I  am  as 
poor  as  yon,  and  more  helpless.  I  rather  think  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  it  in  time,  but  it's  not  a  pleasant  feeling 
now." 

And  then  he  told  him  all  with  a  curious  efiUsion,  which  did  not 
surprise  his  companion  more  than  it  did  himself.  He  had  resolved  to 
say  nothing  to  any  one— to  lock  up  his  troubles  in  his  own  breast,  and 
seek  no  adrice  even  from  his  oldest  friends  ;  and  here  he  was  unbos- 
oming himself  to  the  first-comer — a  man  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
two  years,  and  who  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  close  friends.  He 
was  not  aware,  poor  fellow,  what  necessity  of  nature  it  was  that  moved 
him.  He  justified  himself  after  by  the  reflection  that  Hillyard  was,  so 
to  speak,  a  stranger  and  safe  confidant — that  there  was  nobody  in 
town  to  whom  he  could  repeat  it — ^that  he  was  a  brother  in  misfor- 
tune, shifty  and  full  of  expedients,  and  might  help  him.  But  all  these 
were  after-thoughts.  His  real  impulse  was  the  mere  instinct  of  nature 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  secret  pressure  of  a  burden  which  was 
more  than  his  unaccustomed  shoulders  could  bear. 

Hillyard  was  much  amazed  and  mystified  by  the  strange  tale,  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  believe  it  But  he  was  very  sym- 
pathetic and  consolatory  when  his  first  incredulity  was  got  over. 

"  After  all,  it's  only  for  seven  years,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  not  so  very 
much  in  a  life.  If  I  knew  I  should  come  into  a  good  estate  at  forty 
— ay,  or  at  fifty — I  shouldn't  mind  the  struggle  now ;  and  you  will  be 
only  a  little  over  thirty.  It's  nothing — it's  absolutely  nothing.  Tou're 
down  just  now,  and  taken  by  surprise,  and  out  of  spirits  with  what's 
happened,  and  all  that.  But  things  will  look  better  presentiy.  You 
think  it's  hard  to  struggle  and  work,  and  never  know  where  you're  to 
get  to-morrow's  dinner,"  said  the  adventurer,  with  a  certain  light 
kindling  in  his  eyes ;  "  but  sometimes  it  gives  a  wonderful  relish  to 
life.  You  ei\joy  the  dinner  all  the  better.  It's  more  exciting  than 
fox-hunting,  or  even  elephant-hunting ;  and  what  does  a  fellow  want 
in  life  but  lots  of  excitement  and  movement  and  stir  1  As  long,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  as  your  strength  lasts,  and  your  mind,  and  your 
spirit.  I  don't  care  for  tame  well-being,  with  no  risks  in  it  It  will 
be  nothing  but  fiin  for  you." 

"  I  don't  see  the  fun,"  said  Ben ;  but  certamly  the  dark  clouds  over 
him  were  moved  by  the  suggestion.  "  And  I  have  not  your  knowledge 
or  resources.  Absolutely,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  have  not  an  idea 
what  to  do." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Hillyard ;  '*  it  would  be  odd  if  you  had, 
plimged  into  it  like  this,  without  a  moment's  notice.  Lie  on  your  oars, 
my  dear  fellow,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  come  about  with  me.  We  may 
hit  on  something,  you  know ;  and,  at  all  events,  a  few  days'  waiting 
can  do  you  no  harm." 

By  this  time  his  meal  had  been  served  to  him,  and  its  arrival  in- 
terrupted the  talk.  Ben  rose  and  walked  away  to  a  distant  window, 
already  feeling  some  thrills  of  self-disgust  at  what  he  had  done.  As 
he  stood  looking  out  upon  the  flood  of  human  beings,  each  absorbed 
in  his  own  interests,  he  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  how 
utterly  unimportant  to  the  world  wag  his  individual  comfort,  or  that 
of  any  one  mortal  creature.  He  was  no  more  to  the  crowd,  not  so 
much,  as  one  drop  of  perfume  or  of  bitterness  would  be  to  the  pleasant 
Thames  as  it  floated  past  his  father's  house — ^not  near  so  much.  The 
sea  would  be  a  juster  emblem — ^that  sea  which  swallowed  up  rivers 
and  showed  no  increase,  which  threw  forth  its  lavish  atoms  to  the  air, 
and  knew  no  diminution.  He  had  been  an  important  personage  up  to 
this  moment,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  though  be  had  always  known 
theoretically  the  insignificance  of  the  individual.  But  he  knew  it 
now  with  a  certainty  beyond  theory.  When  Hillyard  and  he  were 
driven  against  the  rocks,  who  would  know  the  difference,  or  be  any 
the  wiser  ?  He  who  a  month  ago  would  have  compassionately  taken 
Hillyard  home  with  him,  to  give  him  a  little  time  to  consider,  was 
now,  under  the  adventurer's  guidance,  a  more  hopeless  adventurer 
than  he.  Ben's  thoughts  were  not  pleasant,  as  he  stood  and  looked 
out,  watching  the  stream— deep,  no  doubt,  with  human  passion,  sor- 
row, and  perplexity,  but  so  inexpressive  on  the  surface — which  kept 
flowing  on  like  water,  as  perennial  and  unbroken.  His  own  life  flitted 
before  him  like  a  dream  as  he  stood  looking  out>— so  useless,  and 
luxurious,  and  free ;  so  care-laden  and  overwhelmed  by  storms ;  so 
vague  and  doubtful  in  the  future.  Had  he  even  known  what  would 
await  him  in  the  end,  his  fate  would  have  been  less  hard.  Perhaps 
Ms  very  efforts  to  work  out  the  time  of  his  probation  might  secure 
the  loss  of  his  birthright     He  mi{^t  find  that  he  worked  the  wrong 


way,  that  he  had  missed  the  end,  evm  after  his  best  exertions.  A  funsil 
procession  was  making  its  way  at  the  moment  up  the  busy  street,  to 
which  it  gave  so  strange  a  moral  And  Ben  turned  away  his  head 
and  sat  down,  sickened  by  the  sight  of  the  slow  hearse  with  its  war- 
ing plumes.  To  think  he  should  have  been  defrauded  even  of  hii 
natural  grief,  even  of  the  softening  of  his  heart,  which  should  hav« 
come  over  his  father's  grove  !  Was  the  inmate  of  that  other  coffin 
leaving  a  wrong  behind  him,  casting  a  stone  with  his  dead  hands  to 
crush  his  children  1  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  harsh  way  of  taking  hii 
trouble ;  but  there  are  men  to  whom  all  crosses  come  harshly,  and 
Ben  Ronton  was  one  of  them.  Hillyard,  satisfied  and  comfortable, 
with  a  slight  flush  of  bodily  well-being  on  his  face,  came  up  to  him  at 
he  mused,  with  the  glass  of  sherry  in  his  hand. 

"  Not  bad  wine,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  comfort,  "  and  not  a  bad 
dinner,  I  can  tell  you,  to  a  man  fresh  from  the  backwoods.  Ben,  Tre 
got  s  wretched  thing  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  Yon'm 
out  of  spirits,  at  any  rate,  and  it  will  do  you  no  harm." 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Bea 

"  I  am  going  to  see  the  mother  of  the  poor  fellow  I  told  you  of. 
She's  a  widow,  living  somewhere  about  Manchester  Square.  I  rather 
think  he  was  the  only  son.  He  made  a  mull  of  it  at  some  of  tboie 
confounded  examinations,  and  rushed  out  to  Australia  in  despair ;  and 
all  went  wrong  with  him  there,  and  he  squared  it  ofi^  as  I  told  yon. 
I  have  to  take  her  some  of  his  things.  You  look  more  like  the  kind 
of  thing,  with  your  black  clothes  and  your  grave  face,  than  I  da 
Stand  by  me,  Ben,  and  I'll  stand  by  you." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Ben,  languidly.     Already  the  familiarity  of 

his  new-old  friend  jarred  on  him  a  little.     But  he  did  not  care  what 

he  did  at  that  moment ;  he  did  not  much  care  even  what  became  of 

him.    He  had  nothing  to  do,  and  nobody  to  see.     It  was  as  easy  to 

go  to  Manchester  Square  as  anywhere  else,  though  the  locality  was 

not  delectable.     He  suffered  Hillyard  to  take  his  arm  and  draw  him 

along,  without  much  Interest  one  way  or  another,  not  seeing  how  hit 

compliance  with  such  a  trifling  request  could  particularly  affect  enn 

the  hour  of  time  which  it  occupied,  much  less  his  character  or  hit 

Ufe. 

[to  bi   cohtinubd.] 


SPECTRUM    ANALYSIS. 

BEYOND  all  comparison,  the  most  brilliant  and  startling 
conquest  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  made  over  the 
domain  of  Nature,  consists  in  that  group  of  discoveries  which  is 
described  by  the  term  Spectrum  AnalysU.  It  provokes  amaze- 
ment in  every  aspect.  In  the  firjt  plac«,  the  developments  have 
been  made  with  a  rapidity  that  is  almost  astounding ;  the  whole 
thing  has  be«n  done  in  ten  years.  Dr.  WoUaston  discovered, 
in  1802,  that,  by  looking  carefully  at  the  solar  spectrum  with  a 
spy-glass,  dark  lines  could  be  seen  crossing  it.  In  1816,  Frsnn- 
hofer,  a  German  optician,  rediscovered  and  made  a  map  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  them,  and  from  that  time  they  were  called, 
after  him,  Fraunhofer't  linet.  But  few  supposed  that  there 
was  the  slightest  possible  significance  in  them ;  they  were  re- 
garded as  mere  optical  curiosities,  having  no  higher  use  than  to 
serve  as  landmarks  for  measuring  the  spaces  of  the  colored 
spectrum.  But,  in  1869,  the  two  German  chemists  Kirchoff 
and  Bunsen  made  the  capital  discovery  that  each  chemical 
element,  when  burning  in  a  flame,  gave  out  a  light  that  bad  its 
peculiar  marks  or  lines,  so  that  these  lines  could  become  a 
means  of  detecting  the  element.  A  totally  new  mode  of  chem- 
ical analysis  was  thus  hit  upon  far  more  delicate  than  any  thing 
hitherto  imown,  and  a  method,  moreover,  which  was  capable 
of  becoming  a  retelator'  of  the  constitution  of  the  vnivene. 
Chemistry,  at  a  single  stroke,  was  fbsed  With  astronomy,  and 
the  universal  agent  of  light  became  the  powerful  servant  of 
the  laboratory. 

At  the  very  first  step,  several  new  elements  were  discovered, 
the  existence  of  which  had  never  before  been  suspected.  Ex- 
amining with  the  spectrum  the  ash  of  some  mineral  waters, 
Prof.  Bunsen  thought  he  saw  some  lines  which  did  not  belong 
to  substances  already  known.    He  then  boiled  down  forty-foat 
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tons  of  Dnrkheim  spring-water,  and  got  a  couple  of  hundred 
(jTrains  of  reaidae,  from  which  he  extracted  two  new  metals, 
Ceedom  and  Rubidium,  which  resemble  potassium.  This  ru- 
bidioffl  has  been  since  fonnd  in  the  ash  of  oak,  of  beet-root,  of 
tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa. 

The  spectrum  analysis,  however,  u  not  a  mere  instrument 
of  original  chemical  research ;  it  has  a  "  practical "  applicabil- 
ity. The  "Bessemer  process,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  method  of 
converting  cast  iron  directly  into  steel.  Cast  iron  contains 
more  carbon  than  steel,  and  it  is  converted  into  steel  by  bom- 
ing  this  carbon  out  of  the  molten  white-hot  mass  by  a  blast  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  this  operation  five  tons  of  cast  iron  are 
converted  in  twenty  minutes  into  five  tons  of  cast  steel.  But 
the  success  of  the  process  d^ends  upon  being  able  to  stop  it  at 
just  the  right  time.  If  continued  ten  seconds  too  long,  or 
stopped  ten  seconds  too  quickly,  the  batch  is  spoiled.  The 
flame,  of  course,  is  an  index  of  the  advance  of  the  combustion, 
and,  by  watching  it  with  the  spectroscope,  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  lines  indicate  the  exact  moment  at  which 
the  operation  is  to  be  arrested. 

The  spectroscope  promises  also  to  become  a  very  valuable 
instrument  in  medico-legal  investigations  into  the  evidences  of 
criminality.  Blood-stains  may  be  detected  by  it  with  ex- 
treme delicacy.  Mr.  Sorby  has  shown  that  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  n  grain  of  the  red-coloring  matter  of  a  blood-stain  may 
be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

But  it  is  in  its  celestial  applications  that  the  spectroscope 
has  performed  its  most  wonderfdl  achievements.  The  consti- 
tation  of  the  snn,  for  example,  which,  ten  years  ago,  was  a 
matter  of  the  purest  coiyectnre,  is  now  a  matter  of  definite  and 
positive  knowledge.  We  know  what  it  is  composed  of— 
its  chemical  constituents — not  as  completely,  but  with  the 
same  certainty,  as  we  know  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  earth.  Sixteen  of  the  elements,  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar upon  earth,  are  proved  also  to  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun.  They  are  the  following:  sodium,  cal- 
cium, barium,  magneaum,  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  copper,  zinc, 
strontium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  hydrogen,  manganese,  aluminum, 
titanium. 

The  stars  have  been  also  subjected  to  spectroscopic  study 
with  equal  success.  They  are  shown  to  resemble  our  sun,  their 
light  coming  from  white-hot  matter  in  their  atmospheres. 
About  eighty  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  from  Aldebaran 
have  been  mapped,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  star  contains  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  bis- 
innth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mercury.  Sirius  contMns 
sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  hydrogen.  About  sixty  other 
stars  have  been  examined,  and  all  seem  to  have  some  chemical 
element  known  on  earth. 

"  Variable  stars  show  more  lines  at  one  time  than  at  another,  but 
numr  years  must  pass  away  before  the  variations  in  their  spectra  at 
dilTerent  times  can  be  mapped  and  compared.  Our  own  sun,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  a  slight  extent  a  variable  star,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
81268  of  the  spots  at  different  times.  Its  period  of  variation  from  one 
maximum  to  another  is  about  eleven  years.  Temporary  stars  some- 
times blaze  out  suddenly  in  the  heavens,  and  then  disappear  or  fall 
off  in  brilliancy.  On  the  12th  of  Hay,  1866,  a  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude burst  out  in  the  constellation  of  the  Northern  Grown,  and  was 
examined  with  the  apparatus  just  described  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
OHmth,  when  it  had  not  fallen  much  below  the  third  magnitude.  It 
gave  two  distinct  spectra,  one  consisting  of  two  very  bright  lines,  and 
the  other  being  continuous.  The  latter  spectrum  was  crowded  with 
dark  lines,  proving  the  presence  of  a  h^hly-absorptive  atmosphere. 
But  the  four  bright  lines  must  have  been  caused  by  luminous  gases, 
one  of  which  gases  was  hydrogen.  It  appears  as  if  the  star  were  by 
some  means  suddenly  supplied  with  a  vast  volume  of  hydrogen,  and 
became  enveloped  for  many  days  in  a  vast  atmosphere  of  the  burning 
gas.  Perhaps  if  our  earth  fell  into  the  sun,  it  would  cause  a  similar 
conflagration,  because  steam  can  be  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
elements  by  the  action  of  a  very  intense  white  heat,  like  that  required 
to  melt  platinom." 


We  have  not  here  attempted  to  explain  the  principle  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  way  to  understand  it  thoroughly  is  to  work 
with  the  instrument  itself;  but,  where  this  is  impossible,  the 
only  way  to  get  an  idea  of  its  nature  and  operation,  is  by  the 
extensive  use  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates.  All  interested 
in  this  beautiful  subject  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Prof.  Roscoe, 
the  eminent  chemist  of  Manchester,  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  preparing  a  work  which  shall  present  the  subject  with  all 
that  clearness  and  copionsness  of  illustration  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  phenomena  requires.  This  work  is  noV  published, 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  its  pictorial  execution 
it  is  worthy  of  his  beautiful  theme.  It  is  elementary  and  pop- 
ular, and  treats  tho  subject  in  all  its  most  interesting  aspects, 
while  his  colored  representations  of  the  spectra  have  a  vivid- 
ness that  seem  almost  to  approach  the  reality.  Prof.  Roscoe 
has  himself  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  progress  of 
spectroscopic  investigation,  and  is  qu^ified  to  make  such  a 
presentation  of  it  as  will  be  approved  and  appreciated  by  men 
of  science,  and  will  command  the  confidence  of  all. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 

HAYING  in  a  former  article  considered  some  of  the  al- 
leged educational  advantages  of  the  study  of  Latin, 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  claims  of  English : 

Passages  of  English,  more  or  less  unsnited  for  children,  and 
often  selected  without  method,  are  part  of  existing  school.drUI. 
This  might  be  supplemented  by  attention  to  elocution  and  practice  in 
committing  to  memory  exercises  that  children  are  peculiarly  apt  for. 
Such  exercises  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  pupil  occupied  with 
the  words  of  his  own  language,  and  of  storing  him  with  a  fund  of  ex- 
pression. 

Looking  out  the  meanings  is  also  a  valuable  exercise  in  greater  or 
less  present  practice.  In  the  hands  of  a  akilfiil  teacher  this  might 
lead  to  a  wide  command  of  synonymes.  The  highest  form  of  this  ex- 
ercise would  be  the  precise  discrimination  of  synonymes.  The  want 
of  some  such  early  training  is  very  marked  in  current  literature.  It  is 
strange  that  men  should  know,  or  at  least  have  spent  much  of  their 
school-time  in  learning,  the  coqjectured  shades  of  meaning  in  Latin 
or  Oreek  words,  while  they  ride  rough-shod  over  the  delicacies  of  their 
own  vocabulary. 

Again,  if  philology  is  to  be  studied,  apart  from  comparative  philol- 
ogy, it  might  be  expected  that  boys  should  be  taught  the  origin  and 
changes  in  form  and  meaning  of  words  they  use  daily,  rather  than 
crammed  with  the  history  of  words  they  never  use  in  after-hfe,  and 
never  view  with  any  thing  but  a  pedantic  interest  at  the  t>e8t. 

A  beginning  might  be  made  in  philology  at  an  early  stage.  The 
sources  of  words  are  determined  by  simple  rules ;  it  wotdd  be  an 
easy  task  for  banners  to  apply  these  rules  in  referring  words  to  their 
source,  to  decide  whether  words  were  taken  from  Latin,  or  Saxon,  or 
Notman-French.  A  good  exercise  would  be  to  Saxonize  a  whole  Lat- 
inized paragraph,  and  inversely. 

In  discussing  other  studies  in  English,  I  shall  make  a  distinction 
between  analytical  processes  and  synthetical  processes.  Both  occur 
in  dealing  with  what  usage  permits — the  province  of  grammar— and 
also  in  dealing  with  what,  within  the  compass  of  permissible  usage,  is 
best  suited  for  its  purpose — the  province  of  rhetoric.  Analysis  is 
otherwise  known  as  construing,  or  parsing ;  synthesis,  as  constructing, 
or  composing. 

In  the  meagre  shafe  of  our  school-time  now  allotted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English,  very  little  is  done  toward  the  practice  of  these  opera- 
tions. This  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  the  analysis  of 
sentences  and  the  principles  of  composition  are  not  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  energy  to  learn 
meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  of  so  many  vocables  destined  to 
total  n^lect  as  soon  as  they  have  been  learned ;  the  eril  is  a^ravated 
when  so  much  lumber  is  acquired  without  reference  to  principles  ap- 
plicable to  all  verbal  compositions. 

The  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences  has  lately  been  trodnoed  in 
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into  our  schools.  But  the  complaint  is  made  that  boys,  though  they 
soon  learn  to  repeat  glibly  enough  the  hard  terms  used  in  that  process, 
often  fail  to  understand  them.  Nov,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  It 
is  due  to' two  causes,  both  arising  from  the  consumption  of  so  much 
time  on  Latin  and  Greek.  Too  little  time  is  left  for  this  analysis ; 
none  but  teachers  know  the  quantity  of  iteration  and  exemplification 
necessary  to  get  an  abstract  notion  into  a  boy's  head.  And  there  is 
no  time  at  all  for  an  exercise,  without  which  analysis  can  never  be 
vividly  understood — the  opposite  process  of  synthesis.  Before  a  boy 
can  be  fully  avvakened  to  the  gist  of  the  terms  of  analysis,  be  must 
have  applied  them  again  and  again  to  themes  of  his  own  composing, 
and  there  will  be  no  time  for  such  an  exercise  until  there  is  an  end 
of  the  classical  supremacy. 

There  are  books  of  dementary  exercise  in  the  synthesis  of  sen- 
tences. They  are  of  a  kind  that  any  teacher  might  make  for  himself 
to  suit  his  particular  boys ;  and,  once  the  ingenuity  of  teachers  is  set 
upon  such  exercises,  they  will  doubtless  be  multiplied  abundantly.  I 
refer  the  inquirer  to  Mr.  Dalgleish's  "  Introductory  Text-book  of  Eng- 
lish Composition,"  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  "  Practical  Introdndion  to 
English' Composition,"  and  other  works  of  the  same  nature. 

The  purification  of  the  language  from  blunders  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. A  good  way  of  habituating  the  pupil  to  recognized  usage  would 
be  to  keep  him  working  at  collections  of  grammatical  blunders.  Were 
English  made  the  systematic  study  that  Latin  has  been,  we  should  in 
this  way  effect  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  a  great  purification 
of  our  language.  We  have  a  good  many  collections  of  genuine  idioms 
with  examples  of  their  violation ;  but  we  want  a  great  many  books 
of  this  kind — contributions  from  many  workers  in  the  same  field. 
Latin  is  well  provided  for  in  this  way.  One  cannot  help  regretting 
that  so  much  timo  has  been  thrown  away  upon  settling  pure  Latin 
usage  that  might  have  been  spent  so  much  more  profitably  in  the  puri- 
fication of  our  own  tongue. 

So  much  for  fiuniliarizing  the  pupil  with  the  parts  of  a  sentence, 
and  correct  grammatical  usage.  Practical  teachers  will  recognize  in 
what  has  been  exhibited  a  wide  field  for  school-study.  Others  will 
understand  the  amount  of  exercise  involved,  when  they  reflect  upon 
the  time  now  spent  apon  introductory  exercises  to  Latin,  of  a  much 
lees  extensive  range  than  those  I  have  indicated. 

A  knowledge  of  admissible  forms  of  expression  is  more  than  Mr. 
Dasent  seems  to  have  found  in  several  "  good  Latin  scholars."  But  a 
youth  that  is  master  of  this  accomplishment  is  but  indifferently 
equipped  for  recording  and  conmiunicating  his  thoughts.  Much  im- 
perfect expression  passes  current.  A  thing  may  be  put  a  hundred 
ways,  all  conformable  to  grammar;  yet  one,  and  perhaps  not  many 
more  than  one,  accords  with  the  laws  of  good  composition. 

Can  the  principles  of  good  composition  be  taught  ?  Is  rhetoric — 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  bad  in  expression,  viewed  with  reference 
to  certain  ends — a  possible  accomplishment  for  the  school-boy  f  Ac- 
cording to  De  Quinoey,  the  end  of  rhetoric,  as  conceived  by  the  an- 
cients, was  dther  ornament  or  fraud,  figurative  decoration  or  sophistry 
— a  conception  of  rhetoric  not  so  very  rare  in  our  day.  The  one  end 
was  served  by  the  branches  of  rhetoric  conversant  with  tropes,  fig- 
ures, and  emotional  qualities  of  style ;  the  other  by  the  various  max- 
ims of  persuasive  art,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  shrewd  devices 
for  secnring  plausibility.  I  believe  something  more  might  be  made 
of  those  branches  of  education  than  mere  garnishing  and  trickery ; 
still  they  are,  perhaps,  too  advanced  for  the  school-room.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  are  other  parts  of  rhetoric  that  have  a  prior  claim,  be- 
cause of  more  general  value.  De  Quincey's  account  of  ancient 
rhetoric  is  a  fair  enough  summary ;  but  of  late  years  the  canqns  of 
rhetoric  have  taken  a  wider  scope.  In  Professor  Bain's  Rhetoric  or 
English  Composition,  written  with  the  scientific  exhaustiveness  and 
originality  characteristic  of  the  author,  we  have  great  advance  upon 
Aristotle.  In  addition  to  the  old  material  completed  and  methodized, 
we  have  a  body  of  rules  bearing  upon  the  ordft  of  words,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  the  prin- 
ciples of  description,  narration,  and  exposition.  Of  these  subjects, 
the  first  four  are  admirably  suited  for  the  sdiool-boy,  description 
more  than  narration  or  exposition — although  these  also  might  be  valu- 
able— ^because  it  is  r^^ated  by  a  compact,  complete,  and  easily-man- 
aged body  of  maxims. 

'  What  is  there,  then,  to  prevent  this  dq>artment  of  English  com- 
position from  being  practised  in  our  schools,  instead  of  composition 
in  a  dead  language,  where  the  sole  ambition  is  to  be  grammatical  ?   A 


variety  of  objections  may  be  urged,  which  I  proceed  to  discuw  one  b; 
one.    They  will  be  found  to  disappear  on  consideration : 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  twh  itudia  are  not  ample  enovgh  to  keep 
our  school-boys  busy,  and  so  fail  in  the  most  fundamental  requimte  of 
a  school-study.  How  to  arrange  words,  how  to  form  sentences  ui| 
paragraphs,  how  to  make  an  easily-concMvable  description— «1it 
should  not  that  be  learned  in  a  few  lessons  f  If  so,  why  are  von 
spent  in  teaching  our  boys  to  avoid  a  few  stock  pitfalls  in  Latin  com. 
position  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  rules  or  principles  yoa  ma 
learn  in  a  few  lessons  ;  you  may  not  be  perfect  in  the  practice  of  these 
rules  after  years  of  study.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  every  art  The 
pugilist  or  fencer  soon  learns  the  gtiards  theoretically:  it  is  >  long 
time  before  he  can  promptly  parry  the  hit  or  thrust  of  an  adverstiy. 
The  musician  knows  all  the  notes,  and  where  he  should  place  his  So- 
gers to  bring  them  out,  long  before  he  can  play  at  sight  We  can  til 
of  us  remember  what  we  should  have  done ;  the  opportunity  is  often 
past  before  we  remember  what  we  should  do.  In  English  compod- 
tion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  theory  and  practice  are  two  very  different 
things.  Take,  for  example,  two  points — how  to  place  qulifMi; 
clauses  in  the  most  advantageous  Ught  for  the  words  theyqnalifT.iad 
how  to  apportion  the  emphatic  places  of  a  sentence.  These  are  em- 
bodied in  Prof^sor  Bain's  work,  and  treated  of  in  isolation,  the  one 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  other  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  prin- 
ciples are  within  the  comprehension  of  any  boy  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. And  yet  they  may  be  practised  for  years  by  a  grown  man 
without  insuring  infallibility  in  rapid  eompoeition.  Here  is  a  wide 
field  for  educational  exercises — a  field  wide  as  the  writings  of  the 
language,  beginning  with  easy  examples,  and  reaching  on  to  the  more 
difficult  No  expensive  apparatus  is  required ;  wherever  yoa  hare 
sentences  written  in  English,  you  may  fall  to  work.  The  principles  I 
have  mentioned  are  but  samples.  The  cUfficnlty  is  not  to  get 
work  to  overtake,  but  to  overtake  much  of  the  work  that  waits  for 
us. 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  ttudiet  of  Ait  kitul  an  mere  elajmi  trifi»g. 
Admitted  that  classical  studies  are  of  no  practical  value,  except  for 
discipline ;  admitted  that  these  English  studies  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  discipline — ^the  one  is  as  useless  subsequentiy  as  the  other; 
there  is  no  reason  for  substituting  the  one  for  the  other.  I  say  that 
English  studies  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  pupil  oecn- 
pied  with  the  words  and  correct  usages  of  hu  otm  Icrngvutge,  and  that  ■ 
this,  were  there  nothing  else,  is  sufficient  cause  for  change.  Bnt  I 
say,  filrther  that  these  studies  can  be  so  directed  as  to  cultinit 
clearness  and  force  of  expression.  Perhaps  it  is  said  that  cleanesa 
and  force  are  natural  gifts.  That  clearness  and  force  are  natural  gifte, 
and  that  a  teacher  cannot  communicate  brains,  nobody  will  date  to 
dispute ;  but,  that  the  devices  and  appliances  for  giving  cleamese  and 
force  to  what  they  say  can  be  commumcated  to  boys  of  natural  apti- 
tude by  a  skilled  teacher,  I  hold  to  be  beyond  qnestion.  All  would 
not  learn  to  compose  English  well  any  more  than  all  learn  to  compose 
Latin  well ;  but  some  would  learn ;  and  no  more  can  be  said  for  any 
system  of  instruction. 

3.  It  may  be  said  that,  granting  careful  tuition  to  Iw  a  hdp  hi 
acquiring  clearness  and  force  of  expression,  a  good  tiyU  eanhefvnui 
only  by  famHiariiy  mlh  the  bett  wriiert.  I  answer  that  this  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  scheme  we  have  considered.  We  made  provision  for 
the  analytical  as  well  as  the  synthetical  stndy  of  English,  rhetorical 
parsing  as  well  as  rhetorical  pnustice.  What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  we 
must  have  principles  of  good  and  bad  in  expression  drilled  into  oat 
boys,  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  both  in  analysis  and  in  ^the- 
sis, in  reading  authors  as  well  as  in  our  own  compomtion.  Other- 
wise how  are  we  to  know  what  to  adopt  and  what  to  (eject  in  an 
author,  what  to  iinitate  and  what  to  avoid ;  and  how  shall  we  ecoape 
the  errors  of  Latinists  that  worship  the  conodta  of  (Scero,  and  adore 
the  Patavinities  of  Livy  ?  I  quote  fnaa  Dryden  a  striking  oonfiimatioii : 
"  Thus  difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English,  and  criticiUj 
to  discern,  not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a 
cotrupt,  but  also  to  dUting^uh  thai  leMeh  u  ptsre  in  a  good  aaAer, 
from  that  which  u  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all 
these  requisites  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious 
young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  for  thor  model; 
adore  him  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  wherein 
he  is  defective,  where  he  is  boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his 
thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy  of 
his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  inharmonious." 
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4.  It  may  be  said  that,  granting  the  necessity  of  reading  admired 
authors  critically,  that  is,  npon  principles  of  good  and  bad,  ihere  an 
no  good  authon  tn  BngUth,  and  that  the  pupil  should  go  with  liis 
principles  to  classical  Greek  and  Latin.  Supposing  there  were  no 
good  authors  in  our  tongue,  the  amendment  of  the  bad  would  be  as 
valuable  an  exercise  as  the  recognition  of  the  good.  However,  we 
should  be  glad  to  think  with  Hacaulay :  "  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  literature  now  extant  in  the  English  language  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  all  the  literature  which  three  hundred  years  ago  was  ex- 
tant in  all  the  languages  of  the  world  put  together." 

6.  It  may  be  urged  that  if  composition  were  managed  according  to 
rule,  there  mould  be  no  aooptfor  variety.  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  body  of  rules.  If  the  rule  is  absurdly  narrow,  obedience  to  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  dead  monotony.  For  example,  on  the  unity  of  the  sentence, 
Irving  lays  down  that  "  different  thoughts  ought  to  be  separated  in  the 
expression  by  being  placed  in  different  periods  " — a  rule  that  would  re- 
duce all  composition  to  the  movement  of  a  jig.  On  the  contrary.  Pro- 
fessor Bain  recognizes  that  the  matter  of  a  sentence  is  determined  by 
the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  ^ves  the  limitations  of  the  absolute 
rule  of  unity.  A  principle  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  inducing  monotony, 
tends  to  assist  variety :  the  writer  is  compelled  to  think  of  the  matter 
of  his  sentences,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  thereby  be  prevented  from 
the  natural  tendency  to  run  them  all  together  on  the  same  model. 
Even  if  the  rule  were  absolute,  it  would  still  be  valuable,  provided  its 
reasons  were  assigned.  The  dull  pupil  would  be  dull  all  the  same : 
the  eager  pupQ,  if  he  found  the  restrictions  irksome,  would  either 
overthrow  the  reasons,  or  cast  about  for  all  variety  within  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Cut  a  root  that  intrudes  into  your  garden,  and  the  stump 
sends  out  twenty  suckers  for  the  one.  You  produce  the  same  effect 
when  you  stop  short  an  inquiring  boy  with  a  rule :  the  dull  boy,  a  dead 
root,  is  little  affected  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  the  clever  boy  is  put 
npon  his  mettle,  and  becomes  twice  as  active  as  before. 

6.  It  will  be  said  that  writing  by  rule,  like  walking  on  atilit,  must 
be  a  very  cramped  and  constrained  movement.  The  awkwardness  in 
both  cases  is  removed  by  practice. 

7.  It  might  be  maintained  that  we  should  have  nobody  to  teaeh  the 
nemmbject.  Such  an  evil  would  rapidly  disappear.  Many  teachers 
are  already-  competent,  and  all  could  without  difficulty  keep  ahead  of 
their  first  batch  of  pupils. 

8.  It  may  again  be  said  that  no  material  for  xhool  exereise»  ha»  been 
actrumulaled,  and  that  taking  up  an  author  at  random  would  be  im- 
profitable.  It  is  not  so ;  a  good  deal  of  such  material  has  been  ac- 
cumulated. The  reason  why  so  little,  comparatively,  has  been  done, 
is  plain  enough.  Our  school-rooms  have  been  occupied  by  a  foreign 
invader,  and  the  makers  of  school-books  have  been  retained  in  alien 
service.  For  generations  our  boys  have  been  condemned  to  anoma- 
lies in  Greek  and  Latin,  gender,  declension,  and  conjugation,  Greek 
accents,  Latin  quantities,  stiff  constructions  in  Virgil,  obscure  allu- 
sions in  Juvenal,  various  readings  in  jGschylus,  years  of  study  at 
things  of  no  human  use  or  interest ;  and  generation  after  generation 
of  schoolmasters  and  book-compilers  have  been  tortured  to  supply 
the  means  of  torture.  If  the  same  amount  of  ingenuity  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  English,  our  young  writers  might  have  been  saved  many 
a  throe  of  composition,  and  our  language  many  an  ugly  blemish.  No 
<me  can  tell  how  much  the  language  might  have  been  improved,  and 
its  snperior  modes  and  characteristics  rendered  habitual  to  the  mass 
of  our  countrymen. 

What  I  proposed  in  these  papers  was,  to  inquire  whether  classical 
studies  should  cease  to  be  the  staple  of  a  liberal  education ;  should  in 
public  institutions  for  general  instruction  continue  to  form  the  basis 
of  an  scholarly  acquirements.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Latin  and  Greek  in  that  capacity  should  be  replaced  by  En^sh.  There 
is,  howerver,  no  reason  why  such  a  change  should  involve  the  entire 
cessation  of  Latin  and  Greek  studies.  It  would  rimply  make  Latin 
and  Greek  as  other  fordgn  languages  are.  It  would  make  them  op- 
tional as  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  German,  French.  It  would  prevent  the 
distorted  view  that  we  take  of  their  importance,  from  their  anomalous 
place  in  our  education.  It  would  enable  us  to  survey  them  in  their 
true  light,  as  two — perhaps  an  important  two,  but  still  only  two — 
of  the  great  family  of  languages.  Our  conclusion  is,  not  that  the 
study  of  Lktin  and  Greek  should  be  disccmtiaued,  but  that  what- 
ever acquisitkns  be  intotded  for  the  scho<J-boy,  the  foundation 
of  them  all  ahonld  be,  not  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  a 
competent  knowle^e  of  his  own  language. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  CULTURE. 
Bt  Pkop.  W.  R.  Geovb. 

THE  doctors  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  lately  employed  Professor 
Grove,  who  is  not  a  doctor,  to  talk  to  them  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  science  in  medical  edncation.  After  referring  to  bis 
odd  position,  the  speaker  began  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Faraday's  experience  in  Wales,  in  1819,  which  the  great  physi- 
cist had  recorded  as  follows : 

"  I  wanted  a  little  alcohol ;  and,  having  foimd  out  a  doctor's  shop 
and  a  spruce  doctor's  man,  got  some.  I  then  asked  for  a  little  spirits 
of  salts,  hoping  I  could  have  it  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottie.  The  man 
found  me  a  bottle,  having  emptied  one  of  his  preparations  out  of  it, 
and  would  then  have  poured  in  acid ;  but  it  was  not  the  acid  I  wanted, 
and  I  again  mentioned  spirits  of  salts  to  him,  willing  to  allow  every 
thing  to  the  possibility  of  his  ignorance  of  the  scientific  name,  but  at 
the  same  time  adding  *  muriatic  acid,'  to  save  his  credit,  if  possible. 
Ho  now  seemed  to  understand  me ;  and,  reaching  down  another  bot- 
tle, again  prepared  to  pour,  but  I  stopped  him.  '  It  is  muriatic  acid 
that  I  want'  '  This  is  muriatic  acid,  sir.'  '  Xo ;  that  is  nitric  acid.' 
'  They  are  the  same,  sir.'  '  Oh,  no ;  there  is  a  littie  difference  between 
them ;  and  one  will  not  do  for  me  as  well  as  the  other.'  I  then  en- 
deavored to  explain  that  the  one  came  from  nitre ;  the  other  from 
common  table-salt.  He  comprehended  a  difference  between  these  two 
bodies,  but  not  between  their  acids ;  and  he  brought  out  a  Pluirma- 
copcaa,  and,  opening  it  at  Muriatic  Acid,  uttered  the  Latin  name  and 
synonymes  fluently  and  with  great  emphasis,  endeavoring  thus  to  prove 
to  me  the  two  were  alike.  I  was  really  ashamed  to  correct  the  doc- 
tor ;  and,  if  I  had  not  been  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  my  con- 
tradiction of  him,  should  have  left  him  in  ignorance.  However,  at  last 
I  made  him  comprehend,  from  his  own  book,  that  there  was  something 
like  a  difference  between  these  acids ;  but  I  don't  think  he  shut  the 
book  much  improved  by  the  affiur.  I  could  scarcely  afterward  look 
at  the  man.  If  he  had  any  feeling — he  appeared  to  have  a  considera- 
ble stock  of  pride — ^he  must  have  felt  himself  extremely  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  before  his  own  companion,  who  was  stand- 
ing by.  I  began  to  rummage  his  botties  for  muriatic  acid  myself;  but 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  first  found  out  what  littie  they  had 
(about  an  ounce),  and  that  he  really  compared  it  with  the  nitric  acid — 
I  hope  for  information,  though  the  object  professedly  was  to  show  me 
how  like  they  were.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  so  ignorant  of  his 
profession  should  still  appear  respectable  in  it ;  or  that  one  so  incom- 
petent should  be  intrusted  with  the  health  and  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures?  Had  I  seen  nothing  more  than  his  harshly  dictatorial 
•manner  to  a  poor  woman  who  came  in  with  a  prescription  and  a  bottle 
in  her  hand,  I  should  have  concluded  him  to  be  a  man  who  had 
attained  the  utmost  knowledge  of^  and  confidence  in,  his  art.  Seeing 
what  I  did,  I  cannot  enough  condemn  the  being  who,  without  a  knowl- 
edge even  of  the  first  requisites  of  an  honorable  but  dangerous  pro- 
fesuon,  assumed  to  himself  its  credit  and  its  power,  and  dashed  at 
once  upon  human  life  with  all  the  means  of  destruction  about  him, 
and  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  their  force." 

Another  instance  of  the  dangers  of  ignorance  occurred  to  myself 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Suffering  from  an  illness  for  which  strong  doses 
of  (^um  were  required,  I  obtained  a  prescription  which  concluded 
with  the  words  "  quarts  quAque  hor&  sumendqm."  Fortunately  for 
me,  though  perht^  not  for  you,  I  read  it ;  for,  when  the  bottle  came, 
it  was  labelled,  "  To  be  taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour,"  which  direc- 
tion would  have  given  me  sixteen  times  the  prescribed  quantity;  and, 
had  I  followed  it,  you  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  listening 
to  me  to-day.  Another  not  uncommon  mistake  arising  from  ignorance 
of  chonistry  was  that,  in  prescriptions  of  two  or  more  substances,  each 
of  which  singly  was  known  to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  the  human 
body,  the  practitioner  considered  that  by  mixing  them  he  would  get 
the  effect  of  each ;  whereas,  if  even  a  slight  chemical  change  took 
place  on  admixture,  the  resulting  compound  or  precipitate  produced  a 
totally  ^ffiuent  effect  from  any  of  the  components,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, iiyuriouoi,  if  not  fatal. 

If  there  be  one  species  of  cant  more  detestable  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  eulogizes  what  is  called  the  practical  man  as  contradistin- 
guished firom  the  scientific.  If  by  practical  man  is  meant  one  who, 
having  a  mind  well  stored  with  scientific  and  general- information,  has 
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his  knowledge  chastened,  and  his  theoretic  temerity  subdued,  by  va- 
ried experience,  nothing  can  l)e  better ;  but  if,  as  is  commonly  meant 
by  the  phrase,  a  practical  man  mean  one  whose  knowledge  is  only 
derived  from  habit  or  traditional  system,  such  a  man  has  no  resource 
to  meet  unusual  circumstances  ;  such  a  man  has  no  plasticity ;  he  kills 
a  man  according  to  rule,  and  consoles  himself,  like  Molidre's  doctor, 
by  the  reflection  that  a  dead  man  is  only  a  dead  man,  but  a  deviation 
from  received  practice  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  profession. 

The  anecdotes  with  which  I  commenced,  though  doubtless  not 
applicable  to  the  present  day,  or  to  this  metropolis,  show  the  frightful 
power  wliich  is  wielded  by  medical  men.  How  many  fatal  blunders 
may  occur  we  know  not,  for  those  who  commit  them  are  generally 
carefbl  to  keep  the  eleventh  commandment,  viz.,  "  Thon  shalt  not  be 
found  out"  How  much  harm,  however,  must  have  been  done,  not  by 
ignorance  such  as  this,  but  by  what  I  may  call  accredited  ignorance, 
i.  e.,  by  received  modes  of  treatment,  which  the  intelligent  practitioner 
despised,  but  dared  not  depart  fW)m.  The  practice  has  so  recently 
ceased  that  I  can  hardly  venture  to  remark  on  it,  by  which  a  medical 
man  was  paid  only  for  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  drugs  he 
administered ;  so  that  in  very  many  cases — in  all,  more  or  less — the 
most  honest  practitioner  could  only  support  his  family  by  giving  sham 
medicine,  or  that  which  would  produce  no  ill  ejfect  Even  this  was 
difficult,  as  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  glass  of  water  does  harm  if  it  is 
not  wanted.  What  injury,  again,  you  now  know  to  have  i)een  effected 
by  the  blind  and  almost  compulsory  following  of  systems — from  the 
time  of  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics  to  the  phlogistic  and  anti-phlo- 
gistic doctors,  and  from  them  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — wliat  terrible  results  must  have  followed  from  ignorance  of 
physical  science,  and  of  its  judicious  application  to  medicine ! 

Physician,  t  e.,  student  of  nature;  but  what  is  nature?  Not  a 
personified  existence,  as  she  is  apt  to  be  conceived,  but  simply  what 
is,  what  we  observe,  or  what  we  deduce  or  generalize  from  observed 
phenomena.  Observation  teaches  us,  when  directed  to  organic  beings, 
that  they  have  an  adaptability  to  drcumstanoes,  arising,  probably,, 
from  long-continued  adaptation ;  bat  the  limits  of  this  adaptability  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain.  To  know  when  and  to  what  extent 
change  will  benefit,  and  when  it  will  injure  or  destroy,  requires  the 
highest  skill  of  the  experienced  and  scientific  physician.  The  so-called 
nature  of  the  hot-house  grape,  of  the  domestic  cow,  differs  from  that 
of  their  wild  congeners — they  suffer  from  different  diseases,  and  re- 
quire different  remedies. 

What  is  disease  f  Speaking  crudely,  is  it  any  thing  but  too  sudden 
a  departure  from  uniformity  of  action  y  The  function  of  the  whole  or 
of  some  part  of  an  organism  is  rapidly  accelerated  or  impeded ;  the 
other  organs  cannot  keep  pace  with  it ;  the  structure  becomes  changed, 
because  those  motions  which- preserve  its  form,  those  secretions  which 
feed  it,  are  out  of  time  with  it ;  and  either  the  destruction  of  the  or- 
ganism, or  the  setting  up  of  a  quati  independent  life,  ensues.  Things 
have  become  what  they  are  by  slow  alterations  during  ages,  and  their 
power  of  adaptation  will  not  bear  sudden  clianges.  What  can  enable 
you  to  detect  and  to  remedy  this  ?  First,  a  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  in  its  healthy  state;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
the  derangement.  Can  you  proceed  one  step  in  these  inquiries  without 
a  knowledge — ay,  a  profonnd  knowledge— of  physical  science  ?  Gould 
we  tell,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  only  attained  in  the  present 
century,  why  train-oil  is  good  for  the  Esquimaux  and  rice  for  the 
Oriental  t  Until  a  few  years  back,  we  did  not  know  tliat  fat,  and  not 
lean  meat,  was  the  l>e8t  food  for  those  who  undergo  great  but  rather 
sudden  physical  exertion;  and  even  now  we  do  not  know  how  much 
sugar,  starch,  or  fat,  and  how  much  nitrogenous  food  are  suitable  for 
given  habits ;  how  much  lime,  how  much  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  are 
required ;  for  a  man  without  bones  would  not  succeed,  and  bones  can- 
not grow  out  of  nothing,  or  substantially  from  other  elements  than 
their  normal  constituents.  The  sportsman's  appetite  may  guide  him 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  bat  you  have  to  treat  the  lawyer  and  the 
statesman,  and  to  tell  them  how  tbey  are  to  economize  thar  powers 
under  the  most  tr3ring  changes  of  condition.  And  your  difficulty  is 
the  greater  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  experiment.  If  a  physician 
could  select,  say  ten  patients  laboring  under  similar  disorders,  and 
apply  a  different  mode  of  treatment  to  each,  he  would  greatiy  promote 
the  science  of  medicine;  but  he  would,  doubtiess,  be  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  manslaughter. 

Of  the  first  two  steps  to  phymcal  sdence — observation  and  experi- 
ment—one is,  to  a  great  extent,  denied  you.    How  can  yon  supplement 


it  ?  Very  feebly,  I  own.  You  have,  to  some  extent,  jooit-tnorim 
dissection,  and  you  have  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology;  but 
you  have  a  littie  more :  you  may  8ut>stitute  for  experiment,  obsemtioii 
of  individuals ;  or,  better  still,  of  classes,  phu:ed  by  their  necessities 
under  circumscribed  conditions.  Thus  the  miner  would  give  yoa  some 
aid  as  to  what  degree  of  health  was  compatible  with  exdnsion  from 
light  and  respiration  in  an  abnormal  air ;  and  what  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  such  conditions  of  existence.  The  fisherman  could  assiit 
you  as  to  what  are  the  effects  produced  by  a  fish  diet,  etc.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  scope  for  individual  experiment.  Fick  and  Wislicenui 
made  valuable  experiments  on  themselves  in  their  ascent  of  the  Fail- 
horn.  Regiuult  made  valuable  experiments  on  animals  (hardly  chu^ 
able,  like  vivisection,  with  cruelty)  by  keeping  them  in  different  gaae:, 
and  supplying  them  with  special  food. 

Physical  science  applied  to  these  cases  is  at  present  in  its  bfaaej; 
but  can  any  thing  else  do  any  thing  ?  It  provokes  me  to  hear  cla8sical)y- 
educated  men  speak  in  patronizing  terms  of  the  introduction  of  plija- 
cat  science  into  general  education,  such  as,  "  I  do  not  object  to 
physical  science ;  I  have  no  prejudice  against  it."  Why,  you  Di(^ 
as  well  object  to  breathing,  to  eating,  to  Seeing- 
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ANOTHER  geographical  and  commercial  revolution  is  abont  to 
take  place  on  this  continent,  the  importance  of  wliich,  and  it) 
ultimate  influence  upon  this,  nation,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  it 
the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Hudson's-Bay  Com- 
pany, or,  in  other  words,  the  practical  dissolution  of  a  great  and  op- 
pressive monopoly,  which  has  never  had  a  parallel  except  in  the 
East-India  Company.  The  Hudson's-Bay  Company,  chartered  is 
1670,  and  then  confined  in  its  practical  operations  to  a  small  section 
of  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  time  to 
time  availed  itself  of  the  vague  terms  of  its  charter,  and  extended  ill 
bounds  tmtU,  in  1868,  it  claimed  and  exercised  exclusive  control  ofet 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  inclndini; 
in  its  limits  great  lakes  and  rivers,  mountains  rich  with  piedous  metals, 
lands  fertile  and  ready  for  the  husbandman,  and  fbrests  of  the  most 
valuable  timber.  From  this  vast  extent  of  valuable  territory  the  col- 
onist and  the  trader  were  excluded,  that  it  might  be  retained  as  a  pre- 
serve for  fur-producing  animals,  in  themselves  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  sharers  in  this  most  iniquitous  organization.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  submit  to  the  maintenance  of  sach  a 
barrier  to  the' progress  of  civilisation ;  the  Government  of  Great  Britaii 
has  put  an  end  to  these  privileges,  and,  the  wh(^e  country  having  been 
thrown  open  to  the  settier,  a  new  nation  will  soon  arise  upon  oar 
northern  border.  The  Red-River  settiement  of  the  north,  prosperous, 
even  under  the  iron  rule,  and  despite  the  repressive  efforts,  of  Uie 
Hudson's-Bay  Company,  will  extend  its  borders ;  •  country  whose  fer- 
tility and  natural  wealth  are  beyond  calculation  will  become  settied  aiid 
developed ;  a  new  raihrsy,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  be 
opened ;  cities  will  spring  up— all  toward  the  performance  of  the  divine 
command  that  man  should  "  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it"  It 
being,  then,  certain  that  this  grand  development  of  the  expaniire 
and  aggressive  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  soon  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact,  the  most  vital  questions  suggest  them- 
selves as  to  its  bearing  upon  our  own  national  future.  Will  this  new 
nation  be  our  rival  in  the  development  of  liberal  ideas  and  principles, 
or  will  it,  as  an  empire,  proclaim  hostility  to  our  cherished  iostito- 
tions  ?  Will  it  retain  its  individuality,  or  will  it  become  a  component 
part  of  a  republic  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  a  continent  ?  Will 
its  growth  divert  desirable  inmugration  from  our  borders,  or  will  the 
westward  tide  increase  proportionately  with  the  facilities  afforded  for 
its  difliision  and  accommodation?  These  are  questions  to  which  the 
current  of  evmts  will  soon  afford  conclusive  answers,  and  upon  which 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  United  States  will  have  an  incalculable  in- 
fluence. 

Ur.  James  Hart's  picture  of  "  Sunday  Afternoon,"  which 

forms  the  steel  engraving  accompanying  this  number  of  the  JocsKiii 
is  one  of  those  charming  New-England  landscapes  for  which  this 
artist  is  so  famous.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hart's  &miliar  land- 
scapes that  every  one  residing  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States  is  prone  to 
recognize,  in  their  general  features,  the  scenes  of  his  own  locality. 
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The  long  range  of  wooded  hills,  the  narrow,  shallow  stream,  bordered 
with  elms,  the  rich  meadow-lands,  the  cottage  homes,  hid  away  in  the 
foliage,  the  village  church,  the  marsh,  the  shaded  river-road,  and 
a  hundred  minor  points,  are  suggestive  of  scenes  familiar  to  him 
now,  or  which  were  once  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  Mr.  Hart's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  features  of  our 
Kortbem  valleys.  Barely  making  any  picture  an  exact  portrait  of  a 
particular  view,  he  catches  so  successfully  the  spirit  of  our  landscapes 
— the  contour  of  the  hills,  the  massing  of  the  foliage,  the  character- 
istics of  the  trees,  the  forms  of  the  rocks — that  the  same  picture  will 
be  supposed  by  one  to  represent  a  view  of  a  familiar  valley  in  Maine, 
another  will  call  it  a  Berkshire  scene,  and  a  third  will  be  sure  it  por- 
trays a  landscape  in  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Hart  is  especially  success- 
ful in  painting  the  New-England  elm ;  and  it  is  the  very  general  intro- 
duction of  this  tree  that  especially  locates  his  pictures  in  the  Eastern 
States.  As  to  the  engraving  now  before  us,  it  happily  expresses  the 
"  day  of  prayer  and  holy  thought,"  and  the  sweet  calm  of  the  scene 
steals  over  the  senses  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  upon  it.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  experienced  and  eiyoyed  the  delicious  quiet  that  broods 
over  the  landscape  on  a  still,  sunny  Sabbath,  when  the  mill  is  hushed, 
the  plough  is  idle,  the  roads  are  untravelled,  and  all 'forms  of  labor 
have  ceased,  while  the  ear  is  filled  only  with  the  murmurs  of  wav- 
ing tree-tops,  the  ripple  of  the  water  in  the  brook,  and  the  hum  of 
bees.  To  many  of  us  the  sweet  hush  of  "  Sunday  Afternoon  "  is  a 
thing  of  the  past — of  our  childhood — and  this  picture,  hence,  will 
awaken  reminiscences  and  associations  almost  forgotten  in  the  whirl 
of  busy  life — will  recall  all  the  exquisite  eiyoyments  of  early  days, 
for  the  loss  of  which  neither  the  successes  nor  the  triumphs  of  later 
days  can  fully  compensate. 

A  readable  essay  might  be  written  on  the  errors  almost  all 

writers  are  guilty  of  when  attempting  to  portray  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  th^r  dramaiit  penona,  by  what  mar  be  called,  although 
not  quite  accurately,  phonetic  spelling.  Humorists,  like  Artemus 
Ward  and  Josh  Billings,  employ  bad  spelling  in  an  utterly  capricious 
way,  without  system,  uniformity,  or  significance.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
attempt  to  render  it  phonetic,  and  at  other  times  nothing  but  a  whim 
seems  to  determine  ihe  arrangement  of  the  letters.  We  occasionally 
find  a  distortion  of  consonants  and  vowels  that  is  abundantly  amusing, 
but  ordinarily  there  is  no  more  humor  than  method  in  their  ortho- 
graphic madness.  Novelists  very  often  use  bad  or  phonetic  spelling 
as  a  means  of  delineating  oddities  or  exhibiting  the  ignorance  qf  their 
characters,  which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  more  con- 
spicuously illustrate  the  carelessness  of  the  writer  than  the  illiterate 
character  of  the  speaker.  Mr.  Dickens  ofiisrs  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
this,  often  referred  to,  in  printing  "  humbly  "  in  Uriah  Heap's  dialogue 
always  as  "  'umbly,"  thereby  implying  that  Hcep's  pronunciation  of  the 
word  was  unusual  and  peculiar  to  himself,  whereas  the  aspirate  in  this 
word  is  not  sounded  by  English  speakers.  But,  as  Uriah  Heep  used 
this  word  with  a  peculiar  unction,  Mr.  Dickens,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
was  best  expressed  by  this  mode  of  spelling,  and  stands  excused.  We 
find  writers,  however,  continually  causing  their  Irish  characters  to  talk 
of  "  yer  'onor."  Now,  how  would  they  have  them,  pray,  pronounce 
this  last  word  ?  All  through  literature  we  find  similar  errors.  In 
certain  Yankee  novels  the  lower  characters  are  usually  made  to  say 
"  wimen,"  just  as  if  this  did  not  have  the  high  sanction  of  Webster 
and  other  orthoepists.  The  word  "  been  "  is  also  always  put  into  the 
mouths  of  vulgar  speakers  lA  "  bin,"  thereby  implying,  we  suppose,  that 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  "  bean,"  or  "  ben."  We  find  continually  words 
beginning  with  e  spelt  with  a  i  or  an  «,  as  if  o  has  any  sound  of  its 
own,  or  could  be  otherwise  than  k  or  s.  So,  also,  we  will  find  "  ap- 
plause "  spelled  "  applaus',"  in  seeming  ignorance  that  e  is  necessarily 
silent  in  this  word  and  in  all  similar  ones,  and  that  the  speaker's  pro- 
nunciation is  rendered  in  no  wise  peculiar  by  such  a  trick.  Of  course, 
these  writers  sometimes  hit  it  rightiy,  and  give  the  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tions to  vulgar  speakers ;  but  what  we  claim  is,  that,  in  attempting  to 
do  so,  they  often  commit  greater  blunders  than  they  are  charging  upon 
their  characters.  We  might  go  on  to  cite  numerous  other  instances 
of  errors  similar  to  these  we  have  quoted,  but  it  was  only  our  inten- 
tion to  hint  at  a  subject  which  we  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  com- 
mented upon. 

It  is  not  needful,  if  it  were  possible,  to  add  any  thing  to  that 

general  and  earnest  expression  of  sorrow  and  respect  which  has  been 
called  forth  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond.    By  a 


combination  of  excellent  qualities,  chief  among  which  were  a  remarka- 
ble industry  and  perseverance,  Mr.  Raymond  had  worked  his  way  to  a 
high  position  of  public  influence,  and  bad  become  an  acknowledged 
power  in  the  world  of  American  political  thought.  His  career  is 
ended,  and  encomium  is  superfluous ;  but  has  the  true  lesson  of  his 
sudden  and  premature  demise  been  sufficiently  enforced  ?  Dead  at 
forty-nine !  What  business  has  a  man  of  good  constitution  to  die  at 
forty-nine,  imless  he  is  struck  by  lightning,  or  killed  on  a  railroad,  or 
inherits  a  cancer  ?  Are  men  designed  to  die  at  forty-nine  ?  and,  if  that 
is  not  the  providential  intention,  we  may  well  pause  to  reflect  on  that 
conduct  of  life  by  which  the  higher  purposes  of  Providence  are  thus 
violently  thwarted.  It  is  impossible  to  disconnect  Mr.  Raymond's 
death  from  his  career.  His  life  terminated  in  a  cerebral  crash — in  the 
break-down  of  that  organ  of  thought  which  had  been  the  instrument 
of  his  influence,  and  which  his  ambition  had  strained  beyond  its 
power  of  endurance.  He  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy,  "  without 
warning,"  we  are  told  by  the  newspapers,  but  who  dare  affirm  the 
truth  of  this  ?  Are  apoplectic  seizures  unheralded  ?  The  himion 
brain  is  not  constituted  to  snap  like  glass  under  the  first  sudden 
strain ;  the  exhaustion  of  its  vigor,  and  the  impairment  of  its  vitality, 
are  things  of  time,  and  cannot  take  place  without  decisive  premonitory 
indications.  It  is  not  in  the  order  of  Nature  that  the  human  brain 
should  be  disrupted  without  adequate  long-acting  causes  of  injury,  which 
have  their  unmistakable  symptoms  in  the  intelligent  consciousness  of 
the  individual,  if  not  apparent  to  outside  observers.  If  it  be  said 
there  may  l>e  inherited  apoplectic  predisposition,  what  is  this  but  an 
ever-impending  danger  and  warning  against  exposure  i  It  is  true  that 
men  are  swept  away,  often  against  their  better  judgments,  by  the 
powerful  currents  of  circumstances,  and  it  is,  moreover,  true  that  these 
currents  rush  with  a  violence  more  headlong  and  resistless  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  The  lesson  of  so  conspicuous  and  start- 
ling a  fatality  should  not  be  lost  The  moral  duty  of  personal  hy- 
giene, and  a  sacred  regard  to  mental  and  physical  health,  require  to  be 
more  pointedly  and  urgently  enforced. 

The  series  of  papers  appearing  in  this  Journal,  a  few  weeks 

since,  under  the  tide  of  "  French  Morals  and  Maimers,"  by  "  A  Rov- 
ing American,"  have  called  out  an  attack  upon  their  accuracy,  by 
"  Carl  Benson,"  in  the  Turf,  Fidd,  and  Farm,  and  this  attack  has  been 
met  with  a  response  by  the  author  of  the  papers.  No  doubt  our 
readers  were  impressed  with  the  somewhat  difi'erent  views  of  French 
society,  expressed  by  the  "  Roving  American,"  from  those  currently 
entertained,  but  the  gentleman  who  penned  those  articles  resided  many 
years  abroad  in  an  official  position,  and  had  unusually  favorable  op- 
portunities for  observation ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  "  Carl  Benson  "  has  considerable  claim  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  subjects  of  foreign  life  and  society.  We  have  now  on  file 
for  early  publication  an  essay  on  French  morals  by  a  gentleman  who, 
like  the  "  Roving  American,"  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  Continental  so- 
ciety, but  whose  judgments  coincide  with  the  usual  estimate  of  this 
subject.  Hence,  we  see  how  doctors  can  disagree.  One  may  well  ques- 
tion, with  Carlyle,  the  accuracy  of  any  history,  when  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  contemporaneous  views  by  difi'erent  persons  that  at  all 
agree.  Carlyle  quotes,  in  his  "  Essay  on  History,"  the  story  of  a  street- 
brawl  that  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  saw  from  his  prison-window,  which 
three  spectators  described  as  occurring  in  entirely  difi'erent  ways — 
and,  no  doubt,  just  so  long  as  observers  view  matters  colored  by  their 
own  individuality,  or  see  only  one  aspect  of  a  varied  picture,  we  shall 
have  this  conflict  of  statement  and  opinion. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Prince  Arthur,  second  son 

of  the  Queen  of  England,  will  visit  Canada  and  the  United  States 
during  the  present  season ;  but  the  f^t  that  we  arc  about  to  aimounce 
has  not  yet  been  made  public — that  a  more  illustrious  visitor  will  land 
on  our  shores  next  summer  in  the  person  of  Eugenie  Montijo,  grand- 
daughter of  old  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  at  one  time  American  consul  at 
Malaga,  and  a  friend  of  Washington  Irving,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
says :  "  Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Mont^'o,  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  France ! — one  of  whom  I  entertained  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hud- 
son.; the  other,  whom,  when  a  child,  I  had  on  my  knee  at  Orenada ! 
It  seems  to  cap  the  climax  of  the  strange  dramas  of  which  Paris  has 
been  the  theatre  during  my  lifetime  .  .  .  The  lost  I  saw  of  Eugenie 
Mont^o  she  was  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  Madrid."  Eugenie 
will  not  visit  the  United  States  as  Empress  of  France,  but  will  travel 
ineog.  under  an  assumed  title,  which,  however,  will  not  prevent  her  re- 
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oeiviDg  a  most  cordial  and  enthnsiastic  reception  wherever  she  may 
Bhow  tier  BtiU  beautiful  &ce.  She  will  be  the  first  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  who  has  landed  on  American  soil. 

A  journal  of  Augsburg  contains  the  following  singular  para- 
graph :  "  We  think  right  to  call  attention  to  the  public  wash-house 
of  the  hospital  in  this  town,  which  is  organized  in  every  respect.  Not 
only  have  all  the  latest  improvements  been  introduced  into  it,  but  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  difference  in  the  reli^ous  creeds  of  the  customers. 
Thus,  linen  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  that  of  the  Protestants  are 
washed  in  separate  tubs.  The  washed  linen  is  afterward  placed  in  a 
wheel,  which,  it  is  true,  is  consecrated  to  both  forms  of  worship, 
and  there,  by  a  centrifugal  apparatus  belon^ng  equally  to  both  reli- 
gions, it  is  freed  from  the  water  which  it  contains.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  linen  is  afterward  carried  to  the  Catholic  drying-place,  and 
the  Protestant  into  that  appointed  for  itself,  and  then  it  is  distributed 
to  its  owners."  This  is  not  a  jest,  but  a  &ithfii1  translation  of  a 
serious  announcement  In  a  German  paper. 


^lierara  '^tAv& 


"VTOV  A  SCOTIA,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  were 
-•--N  once  known  under  the  poetic  name  of  Aeadit^  and,  though  they  are 
situated  upon  our  very  border,  are  to  us,  as  to  almost  all  the  world,  a  Urm 
incognita.  Captain  C.  Hardy,  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  whose 
taste  and  acquirements  have  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  task,  has,  as 
the  result  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  all  porUons  of  this  region,  pre- 
pared a  book  entitled  "  Forest  Life  in  Aoadie,"  which  has  recently  been 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  professed  object  of  the  work  is 
to  give  to  the  proposed  settler  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
coimtry,  its  products,  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  and  its  general 
adaptability  to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  This  de- 
sign is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  all  dry  detuls  and  burdensome 
statistics  are  avoided,  and  the  desired  information  is  communicated  in  a 
pleasing  narrative  style.  Personal  experiences,  tales  of  guides,  trap- 
pers, and  Indians,  and  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  serve  as  the  media 
through  which  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 
country ;  the  class  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  immense  forests, 
and  the  trees  which  compose  them ;  the  mountains,  with  their  mineral 
treasures  ;  the  rivers  and  lakes,  with  their  finny  Inhabitants  ;  and  tlie 
reindeer  (caribou),  moose-,  elk,  and  other  noble  gome,  which  flimish 
unequalled  sport  to  the  adventurous  himter.  The  work  is  profiisely  il- 
lustrated, and  is  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  descriptive  literature  of 
North  America. 

Among  the  other  results  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
has  been  the  addition  to  our  geographical  literature  of  a  new  book,  by 
Charles  Carlton  Collin,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  Fields, 
Osgood  <fc  Co.,  of  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  Our  New  Way  Roimd  the 
World."  The  route  as  described  is  firom  New  York  to  Marseilles  via 
England,  thence  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt,  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Red  Sea  to  India,  through  India,  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta, 
then  from  Calcutta  to  Ilong  Kong,  stopping  at  various  islands  and  other 
points  of  interest,  and  then  a  tour  through  portions  of  China,  conclud- 
ing at  Pekin,  where  the  traveller  embarks  for  Japan.  After  seeing  all 
of  Japan  that  the  jealous  customs  of  that  country  permit,  the  travel- 
ler crosses  the  Patofic  to  San  Francisco,  visits  the  most  interesting 
places  in  California,  takes  the  Great  Pacific  Road  for  the  East,  and 
finds  himself  once  more  at  home.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  com- 
press within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  moderate  volume  the  most  necessary 
information  In  reference  to  routes,  objects  of  interest,  customs,  scenery, 
and  climate,  and  has  necessarily  been  compelled  to  avoid  elaborate  de- 
scription :  Btill,  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  room  for  much  that  is  of  an 
entertojmng  as  well  as  of  an  instructive  nature,  and  the  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  readable  index  to  the  great  volume  of  this  wonderful  cir- 
cum-terratrial  trip.  Ninety-five  woodcuts  and  fourteen  maps  ftimish 
abundant  illustrations,  and  the  volume  makes  its  appearance  just  at  a 
time  when  it  is  likely  to  meet  a  general  demand  for  the  very  information 
it  conveys. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  a 
volume  by  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  entitled  "  Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in 
Ceylon,"  which  is  really  a  brief  historical  and  geographical  sketch  of 
the  island,  with  much  information  in  reference  to  its  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  and  capacity,  as  well  as  some  details  of  its  fauna  and 
flora.  The  author,  whose  discovery  of  the  groat  Albert  Nyanza,  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  has  placed  him  in  the  ftvnt  rank  of  successful 
and  daring  explorers,  spent  eight  years  of  his  life  as  a  colonist  in 
Ceylon,  and  for  the  benefit  of  fiitnre  colonists,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
formation and  amusement  of  all  who  may  take  an  interest  in  this 
well-known  and  yet  thoroughly-unknown  island,  has  concisely  given 


to  the  world  the  result  of  his  experience.  He  has  explored  the  ruint 
of  great  cities,  one  of  them  larger  tiaxt  any  now  in  existence;  he  has 
examined  and  described  the  superb  system  of  irrigation,  once  bron^t 
to  perfection  by  a  now  extinct  race ;  he  lias  fuUy  tested  the  capadtj 
of  the  land  for  cultivation,  and  has  by  repeated  experiment  detenmned 
what  classes  of  crops  will  prove  lucrative  to  the  farmer  ;  he  has  utis- 
fled  himself  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  vast  quantities,  and  he  hu  cai«- 
flilly  noted  the  character  of  the  forest-trees,  and  the  indigenous  products 
of  the  soil.  A  sportsman  and  naturalist,  he  has  introduced  into  liis 
narrative  sketches  of  his  elephant,  elk,  and  leopard  hunts,  and  hit 
incidentally  described  the  habits  of  many  of  the  birds  and  animila  thit 
he  enooimtered.  Thongh  less  exciting  than  some  of  bis  other  wwki,  the 
book  is  one  of  great  interest. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published  a  handsome  13mo  volame, 
entitled  "  Sights  and  Sensations  in  France,  Germany,  and  SwitieN 
land,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  charming  sketches,  embodying  the  ex- 
periences of  Edward  Oould  Buffum,  a  veteran  American  journalist,  who 
for  many  years  resided  in  Europe,  as  ohief  correspondent  of  s  letdiig 
New  York  daily.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
brief  and  fraternal  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  firom  the  facile  pes 
of  William  A.  Gould,  who  has  shown  good  judgment  in  the  selection  he 
has  made  fi«m  his  brother's  MSS.  The  titles  of  a  portion  of  the  twenty- 
two  chapters  -which  compose  the  work  will  best  indicate  the  ttjigt  of 
topics  selected  by  the  editor :  The  "  Bubbles  of  Champagne ; "  "  TntU 
et  Quoron^atHombourg; "  "  ATramp  in  the  Bernese  OberUnd;"  "The 
Cloterie  de  lAlat;"  "  A  Flying  Trip  in  the  Country ; "  "  Kouen  and  Iti 
Romantic  Reminiscences;"  "  What  the  Parisians  eat,"  etc.  Weh<?enot 
in  many  a  day  met  with  a  more  tender  and  touching  sketch  thsn  Mr. 
Bufl\im's  "  My  Neighbor,  Little  Aglte,  the  Flowei^maker,"  wMch  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

As  announced  in  General  Wilson's  Memoir  of  the  poet  Halleck,  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  beautiful  mommient  erected  over  his  grave,  at 
Guilford,  last  autumn,  will  occur  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  an  addreaa 
will  be  deUvered  by  Bayard  Taylor ;  and  a  poem,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  one  of  America's  sweetest  singers,  will  bo  read.  Amoni;  the 
numerous  subscribers  to  the  obelisk,  erected  through  the  efforts  of  the 
poet's  biographer,  are  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Prof.  Morw, 
Faimy  Eemble,  and  many  other  notable  persons,  who  will  probsbl;  be 
present  on  this  interesting  occasion.  The  Hon.  8.  B.  Chittenden,  of 
New  York,  who  is  a  native  of  Guilford,  where  he  has  his  eeuntiy  ca- 
dence, will  preside  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument — the  first  erected 
to  an  American  poet,  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  if  we  except  the  case 
of  the  eccentric  Gothamite,  "  poor  Ijfacdonald  Clarke,"  to  whom  a  taste- 
ful tablet  was  rused  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

In  1868,  Henry  E.  Roseoe,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,F.  R.  8.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  Owetis  College,  Manchester,  delivered  a  course  of  six  popular 
lectures  upon  the  comparatively  new  subject  of  Spectrum  Andym. 
These  lectures,  as  originally  delivered,  together  with  appendices  contain- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  soiontiflo  and  technical  information,  espcdailr  de- 
signed for  the  information  of  students,  have  been  published  by  Mes.^m 
D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.,  in  a  very  handsome  volume,  profusely  illustrated 
with  maps  of  the  different  spectra,  and  with  representations  of  the  most 
improved  instruments  in  use.  From  the  easy  and  colloquial  style  of  the 
lectures,  even  the  superficial  reader  must  become  interested,  while  to  the 
scientific  inquirer  a  fund  of  the  most  valuable  information  is  conclaely 
presented. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Walworth's  novel  of  "Warwick"  is  having  a 
good  sale.  There  is  no  doubt  the  public  like  these  learned  heroes  and 
heroines,  especially  when  they  exhibit  as  great  a  genius  for  adventure  as 
for  mastering  languages,  or  deciphering  hifroglyphics.  "  Warwick, 
whatever  one  may  thiiik  of  it,  shows  invention,  and  its  improbable  ad- 
ventures are  at  least  not  dull.  One's  curiosity  carries  him  on  to  the 
end,  through  the  wildest  vidssitudes,  the  oddest  experiencee,  the  migh- 
tiest heroics,  and  the  most  comprehensive  learning  that  may  well  be 
conceived.  The  dedication,  to  Mr.  Morris  Philips  of  the  Borne  Jounal, 
is  graceful  and  pleasant. 


patters  of  Srien«  antr  ^rt. 

THE  attentive  study  of  the  great  provisory  cirdes  of  comparison  of  the 
different  mountain-systems  of  Europe  has  gradually  demonstrated 
a  principle  of  regularity  pervading  matter,  and  shown  that  in  thenr 
various  positions  they  are  intimately  associated  with  one  another;  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  presiding  over  their  correlation  and  oo«rdin»- 
tion  havmg  extended  over  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  principle  in  question  consisted  in  proving  by  simple  numei^ 
cal  cot^jtmctions  the  basis  of  a  regular  design  existing  on  the  sorfaee  of 
the  globe,  but  which  could  not  be  perceived,  owing  to  the  greatnesi  of 
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the  features  composinit  it,  and  the  want  of  precision  in  represcutations 
of  the  terrestrial  globe.   This  principle  has  taken  the  form  of  a  geometrio 
lemma  reduced  to  a  formula  by  the  study  of  the  respective  positions  of 
the  provisory  great  ciroles  of  oomparison  of  different  mountain-ranges, 
and  which  appears  destined  to  give  more  precision  and  solidity  to  their 
.Htud/.    The  proof  of  a  law  of  coordination  existing  among  the  great 
cirden,  provisionally  adopted  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  for  representing 
the  twenty-one  mountain-systems  he  then  admitted  in  Western  Europe, 
gave  them  a  kind  of  oonseoration  which  was  extended  to  the  mountain- 
eystems  themselves,  and  to  the  fundamental  laws  which  had  guided 
bim  in  their  study ;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  correlation  could  possibly 
have  existed  between  ciroles  chosen  by  chance,  according  to  imaginary 
considerations  which  were  not  the  representations  of  real  phenomena. 
The  author  never  once  thought  of  submitting  the  ciroles  which  he  de- 
termined to  such  a  coordination  ;  Nature  alone  could  have  produced  it, 
thereby  expressing  one  of  its  conditions  of  action.    The  law  of  this  co- 
ordination is  very  simple  in  its  essenoe,  although,  in  its  development,  it 
leads  to  great  complexity  in  harmonizing  with  the  apparently  extreme 
complication  of  orographic  and  stratigraphio  forms.    It  has  for  its  basis 
the  division  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  into  twenty  equilateral  trian- 
gles, the  angles  of  which  are  72*,  and  the  sides  OS*  W  6.84*.    These 
twenty  equilateral  triangles  embrace  the  entire  snrfiwe  of  the  sphere. 
They  are  arranged  upon  it  with  a  peculiar  Idnd  of  symmetiy,  with  which 
are  associated  more  or  less  absolutely  a  large  number  of  other  circles, 
joined  to  the  great  primitive  circles,  of  which  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
form  a  part,  in  certain  conditions,  capable  of  being  enlarged  and  gen- 
eralized, so  as  to  produce  a  net-work  sufficiently  close  and  intricate  for 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  different  questions.    The  following  ex- 
amples, being  taken  at  random  fVom  among  several  hundred,  show 
with  what  wonderfhl  precision  the  pentagonal  system  adapts  itself  to 
the  divers  formations  and  phenomena,  utterly  demolishing  the  theory 
that  the  structure  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  is  fortuitous.    Being 
placed  upon  the  triangle  tri-rectangle,  the  connection  was  beautifully 
demonstrated  between  the  volcanic  axis  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
great  volcanic  tracks  of  the  Andes  and  Japan  ;  one  point  coincided  with 
^tna;  a  centre  of  the  pentagon  rested  on  the  middle  of  Germany,  and 
the  great  primitive  circle  which  passed  over  iStna  likewise  passed  over 
Mou-na-koa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  the  bisector  crossed  over  the 
Loyalty  Islands  obliquely,  New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  the 
solitudes  of  the  Austral  Seas,  then  entered  the  South  Atlantic,  touching 
with  great  precision  the  east  parts  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  a  straight  line  to  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  passing  con- 
sequently over  the  submarine  volcano  near  Cape  Bouge.    The  position 
of  the  pentagonal  system  was  explicitly  fixed  when  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont announced  that  the  centre  of  the  pentagon  embracing  Europe 
was  situated  by  lat.  60*  «'  8.08*  N.,  long.  8°  68'  81.08*  E.  from  Paris, 
the  orientation  on  this  point  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  twenty  equi- 
lateral triangles  being  N.  18*  9'  41.080*.    These  three  series  of  figures 
determine  the  position  of  all  the  points  of  the  pentagonal  system,  and 
ore  sufficient  to  calculate  for  any  given  point  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
orientation.     The  correct  establishing  of  positions,  as  a  whole,  is  ex- 
tremely complicated ;  but  the  value  and  peculiarity  of  this  system  con- 
sist in  clearing  the  way  to  what  is  most  simple  in  the  complication.   M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  did  not  study  less  than  fifty-nine  circles  before  he 
completely  mastered  his  own  subject,  and  could  put  implicit  confidence 
in  it — an  example  to  all  who  may  be  discouraged  by  the  non-success  of 
their  first  attempts. 

All  who  have  recently  attended  the  higher  classes  in  our  public 
schools  know  how  much  teaching  has  been  facilitated  by  the  frequent 
use  of  photographic  projections  with  the  electric,  or  Drummond,  light. 
Thanks  to  tMs  process,  the  most  delicate  objects,  whether  microscopic 
or  telescopic,  can  be  faithftilly  represented  to  an  entire  audience ;  and  it 
was  supposed,  in  arriving  at  these  results,  that  perfection  was  certainly 
attained.  M.  Bourbouze,  however,  in  explaining  the  gas-machine  of 
H.  Hugon,  experienced  many  difficulties  not  before  anticipated,  while 
demonstrating  the  relative  movements  of  the  slide  and  pistons ;  and 
was  obliged  to  repeat,  several  times,  the  satne  design,  with  the  organs 
in  different  positions,  with  only  a  partial  degree  of  success.  In  study- 
ing to  remedy  this  defect,  we  are  glad  to  say  he  has  entirely  succeeded, 
having  invented  a  process  that  will  completely  revolutionize  the  art  of 
projection.  He  constructs  his  photographs  in  movable  parts :  but  turning 
a  small  winch,  the  whole  design  is  correctly  demonstrated ;  the  pistons 
and  slides  repeat  successively  the  different  relative  positions  taken  by 
the  realmachine,  and  consequently  all  difficulties  in  explaining  disappear. 
This  elegant  result  has  been  obtained  by  the  ingenious  inventor  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  arrangement :  each  movable  organ  is  photo- 
graphed on  a  special  glass,  and  these  different  glasses  are  arranged  in  a 
frame  which  contains,  on  a  fixed  glass,  the  photography  of  the  fixed 
parts  of  the  apparatus  represented.  The  movable  glasses  are  each  fixed 
to  a  connecting-rod  moved  by  a  single  winch ;  the  length  of  each  con- 
necting-rod being  calculated  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  accurately  the 
movement  required. 


M.  Colonna  Ceccaldi,  French  consul  at  Lamaoa,  in  the  Island  of  Cy- 
prus, has,  for  some  time,  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  archaological  re- 
searches, which  have  been  rewarded  with  brilliant  success.  He  has  dis- 
covered a  dozen  of  curious  statuettes,  nine  entire  heads  belonging  to 
mutilated  sculptures,  and  two  splendid  statues.  One  of  these  statues,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Gredan  art  in  its  best  days,  is  of  full  life-size, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  represents  a  woman  clothed 
with  a  tunic  desconding  to  her  feet,  bound  with  tlie  usual  cincture,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  second  garment,  serving  both  for  veil  and  mantle. 
The  head  is  a  perfect  model  of  antique  beauty,  the  face  having  a  won- 
derful expression  of  grace  and  sweetness,  mingled  with  severity.  The 
left  hand  holds  a  bird,  the  upper  part  of  the  hand  and  the  head  of  the 
bird,  however,  being  wanting.  From  her  left  side  hang  down  certain 
attributes  which  appear  to  be  a  mirror  and  a  disk.  These  objects  were 
found,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
village  of  Dali,  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Idalium,  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Venus  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  are  destined  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  where  they  will  occupy  a  worthy 
place  among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Poor,  in  his  manual  of  the  rulroads  of  the  United  States, 
gives  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  growth  and  present  condition  of 
that  great  interest.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  ndlroads  of  the  coun- 
try is  stated  to  be  42,856  miles.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada,  have 
more  miles  of  railroad  to  population  than  any  other  States.  This  is 
because  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches  have  been  driven  forward 
at  a  rate  disproportionate  to  the  movement  of  population.  The  Western 
States  have  1  mile  of  railroad  line  for  every  781.8  persons ;  New 
England,  1  to  845.9 ;  the  South,  1  to  960.7 ;  and  the  Middle  States,  1 
mile  to  1,086.8  inhabitants.  Riulroads  increase  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion. The  increase  of  population  for  the  next  ten  years  is  estimated 
at  1,100,000  annually  ;  railroad  line,  at  2,500  miles  annually :  so  that  in 
1880  we  shall  have  48,000,000  people,  and  67,000  miles  of  railroad.  The 
cost  of  railroads  at  the  South  was,  (80,000  perlnile ;  in  New  England, 
$40,600 ;  in  the  Middle  States,  $65,000  to  the  mile  ;  while  the  West  is 
put  down  at  an  average.  The  aggregate  cost  in  round  numbers  of  the 
whole  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  is  stated  at  $1,850,000,000, 
so  that  in  1880  we  shall  have  between  three  and  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  this  kind  of  property. 

The  application  of  mechanism  to  the  various  operations  formerly  al- 
most impossible  to  the  union  of  brain  and  hand,  has  worked  such  won- 
derful results,  that  we  are  prepared  to  receive,  with  surprise  certainly, 
but  not  with  incredulity,  the  newest  application  of  mechanics,  by  which 
a  small  HejfcU  performs  an  operation  popularly  supposed  to  be  exclu- 
sively mental  in  its  nature.  Mr.  C.  H.  Webb,  of  this  city,  has  perfected 
a  machine  which  he  terms  "  The  Adder,"  and  which  is  an  unerring 
means  of  rapidly  obtaining  the  sum  of  the  longest  columns  of  figures. 
It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it,  and  its  operation  so  easy 
that  great  dexterity  in  its  use  can  be  acquired  without  difficulty.  It  in- 
volves no  mental  labor,  and  its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the  extent  to 
which  numerals  go. 


^^t  ^»se»m. 


MAT  not  the  use  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  shoulder-strap,  in  oany- 
ing  loads,  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  goitre,  by  inducing  congestion 
of  the  laryngeal  vessels !  The  Lep-eha  is  certainly  far  more  ii%e  from 
this  disease  than  any  of  the  tribes  of  East  Nepaul  I  have  mixed  with, 
and  he  is  both  more  idle  and  less  addicted  to  the  head-strap  as  a  porter. 
I  have  seen  it  to  be  almost  universal  in  some  villages  of  Bhoteess,  where 
the  head-strap  alone  is  used  in  carrying  in  both  summer  and  winter 
crops ;  as  also  among  the  salt-tradera,  or  rather  those  families  who  carry 
the  salt  flrom  the  passes  to  the  Nepaulese  villages,  and  who  very  tto- 
quently  have  no  shoulder-straps,  but  invariably  head-bands.  I  am  for 
from  attributing  all  goitre,  even  in  the  mountains,  to  this  practice,  but  I 
thjnk  it  is  proved  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  that  in  these  the  practice 
of  supporting  enormous  loads  by  the  cervical  muscles  is  frequent.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Himalayan  sheep  and  goats  which  accompany  the  salt- 
traders,  and  whose  loads  are  supported  in  ascending  by  a  band  passing 
imder  the  throat. — J.  D.  Hooker. 

In  conversation  with  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  above  explanation  of  goitre,  a  gentleman  states  that  it  incidentally 
came  out  that  the  Canton  Valais,  where  cases  of  goitre  are  most  nu- 
merous, is  also  the  canton  where  the  practice  of  using  the  head-band  in 
carrying  is  most  prevalent. 

We  give  in  the  Museum  this  week  a  representation  of  the  first  rail- 
way-carriage biult  after  the  design  of  George  Stephenson,  and  started 
as  a  passenger-coach  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Sailway,  October 
10, 1825.  It  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  made  the  daily  trip — twelve 
miles — ^between  the  two  towns  in  about  two  hours,  for  one  shiiyng. 
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It  vt8  called  the  "  Experiment,"  and  Tras  not  run  by  tlie  company,  bat 
was  let  to  oontraotorH.  The  sucoes*  of  the  experiment  created  a  de- 
mand for  more  vehicles,  which  were  supplied  by  placing  old  second-hand 
stage-coach  bodies  mounted  on  under-frames  with  flnnge  wheels.  As  the 
width  of  the  old  common 
rood-track  grew  into  the  reg- 
ular milway  gauge,  so  with 
the  transfer  of  coach-bodies 
to  the  rails,  came  also  coach 
customs.  The  distinction 
of  inside  and  outside  pas- 
sengers was  soon  converted 
into  first  and  second  class, 
paying  different  fores.  Wc 
copy  the  engraving  from 
Smile's  Life  of  Stephenson, 
and  extract  the  following 
passage : 

"  There  were  two  sepa- 
rate coach  companies  in 
Stockton,  and  amusing  col- 
lisions sometimes  occurred 
between  the  drivers,  who 
found  on  the  rail  a  novel 
element  of  contention. 
Coaches  cannot  pass  each 
other  on  the  rail  as  on  the 
road,  and,  as  the  line  was 

single,  with  four  sidings  in  the  mile,  when  two  coaches  met,  or  two 
trains,  or  coach  and  train,  the  question  arose  which  of  the  drivers 
must  go  back.  This  was  not  always  settled  in  silence.  As  to  trains, 
it  came  to  be  a  sort  of  understanding  that  empty  should  give  way  to 
loaded  wagons  ;  and,  a»  to  trains  and  coaches,  that  passengers  should 
have  preference  over  cools ;  while  coaches,  when  they  met,  must 
quarrel  it  out.  At  length,  midway  between  sidings,  a  post  was 
erected,  and  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  he  who  had  passed  the 
pillar  must  go  on,  and  the  '  coming  man '  go  back.  At  the  Goose 
Pool  and  Early  Nook  it  was  common  for  the  coaches  to  stop,  and 
there,  as  Jonathan  would  say,  passengers  and  coachmen '  liquored.' 
One  coach,  introduced  by  an  innkeeper,  was  a  compound  of  two 
mourning-coaches — an  approximation  to  the  real  railway-ooach,  which 
still  adheres,  with  multiplying  exceptions,  to  the  stage-coach  type. 
One  Dixon,  who  drove  the  'Experiment'  between  Darlington  and 
Shildon,  is  the  inventor  of  carriage-lighting  on  the  rtul.  On  a  dark 
winter  night,  having  compassion  on  his  passengers,  he  would  buy  a 
penny  candle,  and  place  it,  lighted,  among  them  on  the  table  of  the 
'  Experiment,'  the  first  coach  that  indulged  its  customers  with  liglit  at 
night." 

Mr.  Wallace  gives  several  curious  instances  of  "  mimicry "  and 
"  protective  resemblance  "  among  animals.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter, 
he  gives  the  case  of  a  butterfly,  which  has  the  habit  of  resting  among 
dead  or  dry  leaves,  which,  in  repose,  it  resembles  exactly.  An  instance 
of  mimicry  is  found  among  a  species  of  butterfly  {Ripilio  memnon),  the 
females  of  which  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  resembling  the  male 
in  shape,  the  other  closely  reseaibling,  when  flying,  another  butterfly 


Tha  Pint  Railway  Coaeh. 


of  the  same  genus,  but  of  a  different  group.  The  use  and  reMon  of 
this  resemblance  appear  to  be,  that  the  butterflies  imitated  belong  to  t 
section  of  the  genus  Hipilio,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  are  not 
attacked  by  birds.     Oases   of  such   mimicry  among  birds  are  ilw 

to  be  &«qaently  met  with. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia may  be  tecs  i 
very  ancient-looking  md 
diminutive  object  hUUed 
"The  Widow's  Mite."  It 
is  enclosed,  with  other  Jew- 
ish coins,  in  a  small  cue 
near  the  entrance ;  and  the 
printed  slip  attached,  whieh 
gives  it  its  name,  ttatei 
that  it  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  copper  coins, 
its  metallic  vijae  beinf; 
scarcely  oiu-UiUh  of  a  cent. 
Yet,  fi-om  the  associatioiu 
connected  with  its  name, 
as  well  as  tnm  it«  rare- 
ness, it  is  valued  bejood 
price,  or,  as  the  attendant 
says,    "No   money  wonld 

buy  it."    The  lover  of  antiquities  should  not  fail  to  sec  it  on  visiting 

the  Hint. 
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8  A^P  O  LI  O, 

FOE   CLEANING   AND   POU SWING 

COPPER,  BRASS,  STEEL,  MECHANICS'  TOOLS, 

IRON  AND  TIN  WARE,  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

KNIVES  AND  FORKS,  MACHINERY,  &c. 

It  removes  almost  instantly  all  Stains,  Rust,  Dirt,  or  Tarnish  of  any  kind,  and  pro- 
duces a  polish  brighter  and  more  durable  than  Bath  Brick,  Rotten-stone,  Oil  and 
Emery,  or  any  other  substance.  This  it  does  without  the  uncleanliness  attending 
the  use  of  other  materials,  besides  being  cheaper  on  account  of  saving  in  time,  labor, 
original  cost,  and  in  wear  and  tear  of  the  articles  cleaned. 

It  is  indispensable  as  an  article  of  General  Houeliold  TltiUty  in  cleaning 
DighM,  Xitohen  UtensiU,  Windowi,  Faints,  OU-Glotlii,  Bath-Tubs, 
Xarble  Floon,  Kantels,  Badni,  and  Statuary,  and  in  removing  Oxeaee 
and  Staini  from  Tables,  Fantr74aLelTeB,  Floors,  and  Boor-Sillg. 

Mechanics  and  Engineers  prize  it  highly  for  the  Cacility  with  which  it  will  remove 
Rust  and  Dirt,  Gums  and  Oils  from  Steam-Engines  and  other  machinery,  and  Grime, 
Gums,  Paint,  or  Stains  from  the  hands. 

SAPOLIO  has  the  highest  recommendations,  and  is  liked  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  No  Hotel,  Steamboat,  Restaurant,  Workshop,  or  Family,  ^ould  be  without  an 
article  so  valuable  and  economical. 

For  sale  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hardware  and  House-fiimishing  Stores,  and  at 
wholesale  by  the  Manufacturers, 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS, 

an  Washington  Street,  N.  Y. 

Manufiicturers  t£  Soaps  of  all  kinds  for  Family  use. 
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btnd;  and  no  long  tine  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Upjohn  received  the  blow 
which  made  her  Mrs.  Rowley's  bitter  enemy  for  life.  Whether  the 
'  motion  came  irom  Mrs.  Rowley,  or  from  Mr.  Rowley's  daughters,  or 
whether  it  was  (as  Mrs.  Upjohn,  of  course,  always  asserted)  that  Mrs. 
Kowley  undermined  her  deliberately  in  the  affection  of  the  girls,  they 
were  recalled  from  England  just  at  the  moment  when  their  aunt's 
schemes  were  on  the  ere  of  consummation,  in  the  glory  of  Susan's 
"coming  out"  She  came  out  in  Paris,  not  in  London,  and  Mrs. 
Upjohn's  resentment  knew  no  bounds.  Several  years  more  had  now 
elapsed,  and  passion  had  only  subsided  into  calm  and  settled  rancor, 
for  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  not  a  woman  on  whose  wrath  the  sun  ever  went 
down. 

Tears  of  brooding  over  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  and  nursing  a 
whole  family  of  spites  and  jealousies,  were  never  yet  favorable  to 
good  looks ;  so  that  Mrs.  Upjohn's  personal  charms  had  not  been  im- 
proving since  Mrs.  Rowley's  last  return  to  her  perihelion  in  old  Eng- 
land. Art  could,  of  course,  regulate  her  color,  and  even  keep  her 
figure  in  control,  but  it  could  not  teach  her  eyes  the  language  of  love 
or  tendemens. 

They  certainly  spoke  a  very  different  tongue,  as  she  burst  into  her 
husband's  quiet  study,  in  a  wing  of  Foxden,  with  a  crumpled  news- 
paper in  her  hand,  a  few  mornings  before  the  oommenoement  of  the 
second  period  of  these  memoirs.  The  family  bad  come  down,  as 
usual,  to  spoid  the  Easter  recess  in  the  coimtry. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  she  vehemently  exclaimed.  "  Is 
there  any  truth  in  this  ?  "  and  she  flung  the  paper  down  before  him, 
with  her  finger  on  the  paragraph  which  raised  the  storm. 

Poor  Upjohn,  who  was  immersed  in  one  of  his  absorbing  specula- 
tions, looked  up  alarmed  from  his  desk,  and  took  the  paper  in  his 
hand ;  but  it  was  so  crumpled,  and  he  was  so  blind,  that  some  mo- 
ments passed  before  he  could  read  the  paragraph,  and,  all  the  time, 
his  wife,  glowing  with  rage,  kept  beating  the  floor  passionately  with 
her  foot 

The  paragraph  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  management  of  the  Rowley  property  in  Cornwall  was 
aljout  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Marjoram, 
of  Spring  Gardens,  and  that  Mrs.  Bowley  was  shortly  expected  in 
England. 

"  Is  there  any  truth  in  it,  I  say ;  have  you  given  up  the  agency  ?  " 
"  Well,  my  dear — the  fact  is — ^not  exactly  yet — all  is  not  settled. 
This  announcement  is  premature,"  he  faltered  out ;  "  but  you  know 
what  a  bore  the  business  has  been  to  me  for  years,  and  that  it  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  vexatious  every  day.  However,  I  have 
not  formally  resigned  it ;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  told  you." 

"  No,  you  have  not  resigned  it ;  you  have  been  dismissed ;  and 
that's  the  true  reason  why  you  have  kept  it  from  me." 

"  XMsmissed,  my  dear  1  You  really  speak  as  if  I  was  a  m^aL 
Dismissed  by  my  brother !    Nonsense — nothing  of  the  sort" 

"  No,  but  by  your  brother's  wife ! "  she  interrupted,  fleroely ;  "  she 
is  just  the  woman  to  do  it,  and,  in  the  most  insulting  way,  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  the  newspapers.  I  might  have  been  prepared  for  this 
last  piece  of  impudence  from  the  tone  of  all  her  late  communications 
— more  insolent  and  officious  every  day,  because  they  were  never  an- 
swered with  proper  spirit  At  last  she  thinks  there  is  no  indignity  too 
great  to  put  upon  us." 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  poor  Upjohn,  stumping  up  and  down 
Us  den,  "  there  is  no  indignity  in  the  matter ;  you  allow  your  ima- 
gination to  carry  you  away.  I  had  oflrat  spoken  of  resigning,  and  my 
brother  may  Tery  naturally  have  thought  that  I  held  on  only  on  his 
account,  and  would  wish  to  be  relieved.  Besides,  it  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely arranged;  as  I  told  you,  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that  para- 
graph." 

"  Then  I  do  not  It  is  too  like  Mrs.  Bowley  not  to  be  perfectiy 
Vra.^  She  has  appointed  your  successors,  and  the  next  communication 
you  have  from  her  will  be  notice  to  quit  Foxden  in  that  scrivener's 
hand  of  hers." 

"  Nonsense — impossible;  no  such  thing  will  happen ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  leave  Foxden." 

"  She  shall  not  turn  mt  out,  at  all  events.  I  shall  go  up  to  London 
to-morrow,  and  I  shall  let  your  brother  know  how  his  wife  has  acted, 
for  I  don't  believe  he  has  an  idea  of  her  behavior.  She  made  a  tool 
of  you  a»  long  as  it  suited  her  convenience ;  and  now  she  whistles  you 
off  without  ceremony,  to  put  s<nne  creature,  or  perhaps  some  admirer, 
of  hers  into  your  place." 


She  flung  out  of  the  room,  as  she  entered,  but  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment 

"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Alexander  ?  Is  he  the  handsome  Mr.  Alex- 
ander?" 

Mr.  Upjohn  protested  he  knew  nothing  about  him. 

"  I  have  my  reasons  for  asking,"  continued  the  fair  one,  with 
another  variety  of  malice  in  her  eye.  "  Mrs.  Rowley  is  a  gay  lady, 
we  all  know — too  gay,  some  people  think,  who  have  seen  more  of  her 
than  I  have ;  but  if  she  has  no  respect  for  herself,  she  ought  to  re- 
member that  she  is  your  brother's  wife,  and  not  bring  disgrace  on  the 
family."  \ 

"  Too  strong,  my  dear ;  really  not  the  language  to  use." 

"  Not  a  bit  too  strong  for  such  conduct,"  and  again  she  flung  out 
of  the  room. 

Poor  Upjohn,  as  soon  as  his  amiable  spouse  was  gone,  limped 
about  his  little  room  a  few  turns  to  recover  from  the  agitating  scene 
he  had  gone  through,  and  then  (wonderful  attraction  of  abstract 
studies !]  sat  down  again  to  his  papers  with  a  serenity  and  power  of 
concentration  worthy  of  wiser  speculations  than  his  generally  were. 
A  precious  thing  it  is  to  possess  a  mind  that  can  so  easily  find  refuge 
in  its  own  employments  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  life,  even 
though  the  world  may  never  be  much  a  gainer  by  its  toils.  Some  of 
his  views  of  political  economy  were  as  amazing  as  Mr.  Raskin's  when 
he  quits  the  region  of  art,  where  he  is  a  master,  to  discuss  sciences, 
snch  as  political  economy,  of  which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant ;  but, 
as  defences  against  the  envyings  and  heart-burnings  which  tormented 
his  wife,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  his  family — as  the  means  of 
keeping  his  breast  serene  while  a  tempest  was  blowing  all  round  him 
— the  most  fruitful  researches  in  any  branch  of  philosophy  could  not 
have  been  more  valuable. 

So  absorbed  was  Mr.  Upjohn  in  the  subject  he  was  now  engaged 
on,  that  he  actually 'scarce  knew  whether  he  was  in  or  out,  when 
his  wife  pounced  upon  him  with  her  hurricane  of  interrogations. 
Nay,  what  was  still  more  characteristic,  when  at  length  he  got 
up,  almost  doubled  with  long  writing,  it  occurred  to  him  to  look 
again  at  some  unopened  letters  on  the  table,  and  among  them  he 
found  one  from  his  dster-ln-law  in  Paris,  with  all  the  new  arrange- 
ments proposed  in  the  friendliest  tone  ima|^nable,  and  she  told  him 
in  a  postscript  that  she  would  probably  go  to  England  and  down  to 
Foxden  in  a  few  days. 

"Then  it  is  quite  as  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  my  wife 
should  not  be  here."  So  he  determined  not  to  dissuade  her  fVom 
going  up  to  town,  which  she  did  with  her  daughter  next  day,  un- 
deterred by  the  weather,  which  was  wet  and  blustry. 

Miss  Upjohn  was  a  tall  girl,  with  her  mother's  black  hair  and  high 
color,  but  without  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  Her  looks  were 
rather  gloomy  and  forbidding  than  actually  expressive  of  ill-temper. 
It  was  perhaps  the  fault  of  her  brows,  which  were  dark  and  beetling ; 
but  her  face  wore  a  sort  of  oalm  and  chronic  frown,  which  was  not  as 
pleasant  in  a  family  as  it  might  have  been  effective  on  the  stage  in 
such  a  character  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Clytemnestra.  However,  we 
must  believe  that  Harriet  Upjohn  did  not  frown  upon  the  young 
clergyman  who  had  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish,  representing  the 
vicar,  who  was  old  and  non-resident;  for  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Black- 
adder,  a  Scotchman,  was  her  accepted  lover.  To  account  for  a 
gentieman  in  a  curate's  position  finding  favor  in  Mrs.  Upjohn's  eyes 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  at  once,  in  that  hdy's  justification, 
that  in  Mr.  Blackadder's  case  the  insignificance  of  the  Christian 
minister  was  compensated  by  the  possible  succession  to  a  Scotch 
peerage.  He  now  came  running  up  to  Foxden  from  the  vicarage, 
which  was  hard  by,  to  see  his  intended  before  her  abrupt  departure, 
with  the  reasons  for  which  she  had  probably  made  him  already  ac- 
quainted. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  and  daughter  were  gone,  Mr.  Upjohn  and  Mr. 
Blackadder  had  some  conversation  about  the  weather,  and  the  floods, 
and  that  unlucky  bridge  which  was  always  giving  such  trouble.  The 
curate  thought  it  would  be  well  to  see  about  it  at  once.  "  To-morrow 
would  be  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  day,  of  course,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man, with  his  strong  Sabbatarian  proclivities,  "nothing  could  be 
done."  Mr.  Upjohn  put  on  a  rough  overcoat,  and  they  went  together, 
through  wet  and  mire,  to  take  an  observation  of  the  water.  It  was 
manifestiy  rising ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  send  for  Mallet,  the  carpenter, 
at  once,  and  set  him  to  work.  So  energetic  was  Upjohn  for  the  mo- 
ment that  as  soon  as  he  got  home  out  of  the  rain  he  sent  a  message  to 
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Uallet,  to  which  the  answer  returned  wm  that  he  would  come  up  im- 
mediately. Immediately,  on  the  Rowley  estate,  under  the  preeent 
rigime,  meant  any  time  within  a  day  or  two.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  meant  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  for  not  till  them  did  the  worthy 
carpenter  make  his  appearance. 

How  the  interval  was  passed  by  Mr.  Upjolin  is  worth  mentioning 
in  illogtration  of  his  character.  Thon(^  forsaken  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  was  still  not  leit  quite  alone ;  for  there  was  a  third  lady 
in  the  family,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Cpjohn's,  who  had  been  left  to  her 
tender  care  and  protection  by  a  deceased  sister,  who  Iiad  married  in 
her  father's  lifetime  without  the  consent  of  that  fine  specimen  of  an 
old  English  gentleman.  Miss  Roberts,  or  Carry  (for  she  was  hardly 
important  enough  to  have  a  surname,  not  having  come  into  the  world 
with  her  grandfather's  permission),  was  now  in  her  twentieth  year,  but 
was  BO  small  and  fragile  that  she  might  have  l>een  taken  for  a  child. 
A  spinal  complaint  had  stunted  her  growth,  and  not  only  deformed  her 
figure,  but  affected  her  features ;  she  never  appeared  in  company,  and 
often  kept  her  room  when  there  was  none.  Many  acquaintances  of  the 
family  had  never  seen  her.  She  was  either  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
or,  conscious  of  her  defects,  shrank  of  herself  from  observation.  It 
was  remarkable,  however,  that  she  always  emerged,  and  became  some- 
body, whenever  she  and  her  uncle  were  left  together,  as  they  were 
now ;  and  he  only  did  on  this  occasion  as  he  had  done  many  a  time 
l>efore,  in  dividing  himself  between  his  papers  and  his  niece.  Indeed, 
he  was  never  less  engrossed  by  his  pursuits  than  when  be  and  Carry 
were  left  together.  She  sometimes  crept  down  and  sat  beside  him  in 
his  den,  watching  him  at  his  deslc,  or  agreeably  interrupting  him 
with  an  affSectionate  look,  or  a  question.  At  other  times,  if  she  was 
too  imwell  to  leave  her  little  room,  he  would  go  up  to  her,  and  take 
his  papers  or  a  book  with  him.  He  sometimes  played  cribbage  with 
her;  she  had  a  very  pretty  cribbage-boaid,  a  present  from  Mis. 
Rowley,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  aunt  Occasionally 
he  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  for  her,  or  something  teom  Dickens, 
and  always  prayed  with  the  poor  thing  morning  and  evening.  But 
his  great  delight  was  to  hear  his  Carry  sing,  which  she  did  very 
nicely.  Generally  it  was,  "  Consider  the  Lilies,"  or  Addison's  version 
of  the  exquisite  twenty-third  Psalm,  something  sweet  and  sacred.  This 
was  a  pleasure  he  never  enjoyed  when  her  aunt  was  at  home ;  for  Mrs. 
Upjohn  discouraged  her  singing,  and  perhaps  she  was  right,  for  it 
sometimes  brouf^t  on  the  poor  girl's  consumptive  cough,  which  could 
even  be  heard  in  the  drawing-room. 

They  dined  together  too  that  stormy  day.  This  was  an  event  in 
Carry's  life  like  a  jubilee.  She  was  so  happy  at  such  times  that  one 
could  not  help  thinking  that  such  doses  of  happiness,  repeated  suffi- 
ciently often,  might  have  b^en  of  more  use  than  medicines.  Nor  was 
it  her  uncle's  fault  that  the  system  was  never  tried. 

But  they  made  the  most  of  that  sweet  evening  together,  sweet  al- 
though heaven  and  earth  were  clashing  together  out  of  doors,  and  the 
wind  howled  in  the  chimneys,  and  the  thundering  of  the  ocean  came 
up  the  wild  dell  at  the  top  of  which  the  house  stood,  and  shook  it  to 
its  foundation. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  Carry  was  seated  on  a  stool  at  her 
nnole's  side  close  to  the  fire,  she  asked  him  to  tell  her  something  to 
make  her  forget  the  wind  and  rain.  He  conside>ed,  trying  to  find 
something  she  would  like  to  hear.  How  like  liim  it  was  I  he  never 
thought  until  that  moment  of  telUng  her  that  he  was  expecting 
Mrs.  Rowley  over.  Tou  had  only  to  see  how  Carry's  eyes  danced, 
and  how  she  jumped  up  and  clapped  her  attenuated  hands,  perfectly 
to  understand  the  tVo  factions  into  which  the  house  of  Upjohn  was 
split. 

"  And  is  Susan  coming  too  f  "  cried  the  happy  Carry. 

That  her  uncle  could  not  tell  her. 

"  Oh,  bow  I  love  Aunt  Rowley  and  Susan ;  more  than  all  the 
world  next  to  you — and,  of  course.  Aunt  Upjohn  and  Harriet  It  is 
nearly  five  years  now,  uncle,  since  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  fear,"  she  added  sadly,  "I  was  never  to  see  them 
again." 

"We  must  see  and  have  better  weather  for  them  than  this, 
Carry." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  will  l>e  fine  I  Aunt  Rowley  is  like  the  queen,  she 
will  bring  fine  weather  with  her.  Do  you  know,  uncle,  I  was  never 
thoroughly  unhappy  but  once,  and  that  was  when  my  cousins  left  us ; 
though  I  never  blamed  them,  but  always  thought  it  natural  and  right 
(bey  should  live  with  th«r  father  and  Mrs.  Rowley.    And  they  write  to 


me  so  often,  and  send  me  such  pretty  things.    When  do  yov  think 
they  will  be  here?" 

It  was  now  blowing  such  a  hurricane  that  Carry  'could  hirilj 
hear  what  her  uncle  answered ;  so  they  stopped  talUng  and  played  t 
game  of  cards,  after  which  Cany  went  to  her  bed  and  Upjohn  to  tiii 
papers. 

[TO    BB    co>Ttavis.] 


PET  WASPS. 

HAYINQ  been  much  interested  in  the  account,  m  "  Homes  with- 
out Hands,"  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Stone,  in  domes- 
ticating the  wasp  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  habits,  I  resolved 
to  try,  and  though,  from  beginning  late  in  the  summer,  I  was  unable  fa) 
carry  my  experiment  on  as  I  should  have  wished,  yet  an  account  of 
the  experiment  as  far  as  it  went  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  if  only  to  show  that  a  watpiA  nature  is  an  amiMe  one, 
though  usually  considered  the  reverse.  I  also  give  Professor  Hens- 
low's  method  of  taking  wasps'  nests,  a  method  far  simpler  than  any  I 
have  ever  heard  o^  and  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  proved. 

Tha  first  thing  toward  tiie  experiment  was  to  prepare  a  box  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  wasps :  this  was  simply  a  common  wooden 
box  (procured  from  a  grocer's),  at  the  back  of  which  I  had  t  small 
hole  cut,  so  that  the  wasps  might  have  free  exit  and  entrance :  in 
pUce  of  cover  of  the  box,  I  substituted  a  cover  of  glass  which  oonld 
draw  in  and  out,  so  that  food  could  be  placed  inside  when  reqnirei 
Two  or  three  pieces  of  thin  brass  wire  were  placed  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  box :  the  whole  was  made  firm  by  nailing  it  in  in 
upright  position  to  a  wooden  stand,  under  a  tree,  in  a  meadow  some 
Uttie  way  fh>m  the  house.  It  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  mom 
hurdles,  arranged  at  a  Uttie  height  from  the  box,  in  the  form  of  a 
gable,  and  covered  with  straw.  The  box  being  ready,  the  next  question 
was,  how  was  the  nest  to  be  taken  without  iiy  ury  to  the  taker  or  the  tak- 
en T  I  had  read  some  time  ago  in  the  Man.  of  Professor  Henslow,  thit 
he  himself  had  Invented  a  way  of  taking  wasps'  nests ;  it  was  described 
by  him  in  the  Oarderurt'  Chrtmide  for  1842.  The  method  connsU  of 
simply  "  pouring  about  half  a  cupfUl  of  spirits  of  turpentine  into  ud 
•bout  the  entrance-h(rfes,  after  dark,  when  the  wasps,  with  the  eic^ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  a  few  stragglers,  are  all  hi  for  the  night :  then  placet 
flower-pan  over  it,  and  bank  it  round  with  earth."  This  has  the  effect 
of  stupefying  them ;  and,  if  desired,  the  nest  may  be  dug  up  thirtj-ax 
hours  afterward  with  perfect  security.  This  plan,  so  simple  and  easy 
to  put  into  practice,  I  determined  to  adopt ;  but  I  fancy,  in  giving 
thirty-six'hours  before  the  nest  was  to  be  dug  np.  Professor  Hew- 
low  could  have  only  thought  of  preserving  the  nmt,  and  of  the  safety 
from  stings  of  the  person  anployed  in  taking  it,  and  not  of  preserring 
tiie  msMii  alive. 

My  first  experiment  was  carried  on  under  my  own  directions ;  twt 
after  fifteen  hours,  on  digging  for  the  nest,  we  found  all  the  wasps  in 
a  state  past  recovery.  I  then  tiiought  a  less  quantity  of  turpaitine 
and  fewer  hours  might  be  attended  with  success.  I  fortunately  heard 
of  a  very  large  nest,  and  easy  of  access,  and  aooordingly  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated.  The  nest  had  the  same  quantity  of  tofpentine 
poured  in  and  around  the  entrance-holes,  and  the  other  diiecticu 
were  followed  with  regard  to  the  flower-pan  and  banking  up ;  but,  in- 
stead of  waiting  fifteen  hours,  in  two  hours'  time  our  gardaier  and 
coachman  venturad  to  &g  for  it,  and  brought  it  to  me  under  a  large 
bell-glass  just  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  turpentine  had  bea 
poured  in.  The  wasps  were  then  ftst  recovering  from  their  stupor, 
but  the  servants  had  dug  up  the  nest  without  the  slightest  inconveB- 
ience  to  themselves.  Two  or  three  drops  of  chloroform,  dropped  <« 
wadding  under  the  bell-glass,  soon  intoxicated  the  wasps  sufflci«itly  to 
allow  me  to  remove  them  one  by  one  with  a  pair  of  forceps  tato  the 
box  prepared  for  them.  The  nest  I  deprived  of  its  cover  and  strong 
pieces  of  the  comb,  containing  the  grubs,  at  the  bottom  of  the  "ir« 
bars.  As  all  this  had  to  be  done  Ute  at  night,  the  box  and  iu  eon- 
tents  were  pkced  in  an  out-house  for  the  night;  the  door  of  the  bM 
was  stuffed  quite  tightly  with  paper,  several  small  holes  to  admit  ait 
having  been  bored  at  the  top  of  the  box.  The  next  morning  tiie  men 
found  the  house  fVill  of  wasps,  having  eaten  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
paper,  and  they  had  already  begun  to  cover  the  wire  bars  with  • 
thin  layer  of  paper.  The  wasps  were  most  amicable,  allowing  th« 
bos  to  be  carried  down  to  the  meadow,  and  following  it,  bntmak- 
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ing  no  attempt  to  sting  the  person  who  curied  it.  They  <\iiiher 
allowed  the  box  to  be  firmly  nailed  on  to  the  stand,  and  quite 
established  tfieir  claim  in  my  eyes  of  being  highly  good-natared,  by 
allowing  me  to  open  the  glass  front  sufficiently  to  allow  of  my  pat- 
ting my  bands  in,  and  inserting  an  extra  brass  bar  across  the  box 
withoat  attempting  to  sting  me,  though  they  were  working  all  the 
time,  and  one  or  two  crawled  on  my  hand,  which  was  loveless.  I 
doubt  irtiether  bees  would  allow  such  interference.  The  wasps  built 
steadily,  covering  over  the  grubs.  The  queen  wasp  kept  in  sight  for 
the  first  two  days,  and  seemed  busily  employed  looking  after  the 
grabs :  but,  as  soon  as  the  comb  was  covered,  I  saw  her  no  more. 
The  wasps  in  the  space  of  ten  days  built  a  small  nest  I  did  not 
begin  my  experiments  until  the  middle  of  August;  so  the  wasps 
had  not  so  good  a  cliance.  I  got  another  neet  in  the  way  already 
described,  and  with  the  same  success  in  taking  it,  bat  the  weather  be- 
came colder,  and  the  wasps  did  not  finish  any  nest  I  never  got  stung 
by  them  except  once,  when  a  wasp  crawled  up  my  neck  and  got  en- 
tanf^ed  in  my  hidr ;  this  I  put  down  entirely  to  its  not  being  able  to 
extricate  itself,  for  they  frequently  alighted  on  my  hand  and  wrist 
withoat  attempting  to  sting.  I  fed  them  didly  with  beer  and  sugar 
ndxed  together,  and  put  outside  thdr  box.  A  stray  hornet  came  daily 
to  feed  with  them,  but  I  never  saw  it  interfere  with  the  wasps  at  all. 
I  saw  it  in  the  midst  of  some  doien  wasps  feeding ;  but,  when  a  large 
dione-fly  attempted  to  share  the  repast,  the  hornet  flew  at  it  and  car- 
ried it  oiT  bodily. 

With  regard  to  stings,  I  may  mention  that  equal  parts  of  common 
salt  and  sweet  oil  will  allay  all  irritadon  and  swelling.  One  great 
preventive  against  such  a  catastrophe  is  to  be  very  quiet  in  your  deal- 
ings with  wasps ;  any  flurry  or  bustle  when  you  have  to  handle  or 
feed  them  excites  them  greatiy,  and  they  would  be  then  very  likely  to 
sting.  I  watched  them  for  weeks,  and  found  them  most  interesting 
pets,  and  hope  to  continue  my  experiments  this  summer. 


THE  DRAT. 


A.  OOBLIN  arOBT  or  KtlNCH  PaOTINOIAL  Lin. 

AVERT  carious  chapter  might  be  written — I  have  no  doubt  ser- 
era!  hare  been  written— on  the  popular  oaths  of  different  coun- 
tries. Kor  must  the  reader  be  shocked  at  the  subject,  or  my  way  of 
spproaehing  it,  as  if  I  show  undue  levity.  He  most  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  cgaculations  are  necessarily  either  profitne  or  inde- 
cent There  is  really  no  more  profanity  or  blasphemy  in  saying  "  the 
deuce,"  or  "  the  old  scratch,"  than  in  saying  "  Pan,"  or  "  satyr ; "  the 
former  expressions  have  no  more  direct  reference  to  the  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air  than  the  latter.  The  doubtAil  and  obscure  origin  of 
many  such  terms  has  given  them  a  worse  character  than  they  deserve.  If 
ontfw  ignolum  pro  moffn^eo  is  true  of  certain  classes  of  persons,  omn« 
ignolum  pro  indeeoro  is  just  as  true  of  other  classes,  those  people,  for 
instance,  who  think  you  must  be  saying  sometliing  improper  If  you  talk 
f  lench.  Before  the  "  Ingoldsby  L^ends  "  had  made  the  word  familiar, 
probably  few  Englislmten,  certainly  few  Americana,  knew  that  jingo 
was  a  oomiption  of  Saint  Gengulphus.  What  sin  it  may  be  for  a  Prot- 
estant to  take  the  name  of  a  Romish  saint  in  vain,  is  a  question  wliich 
we  may  leave  to  casuists.  One  of  these  instances  of  doubtful  origin 
has  recently  occurred  to  me,  in  connection  with  a  not  altogether 
unamusing  French  legend. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  expression  "  drat  it  I "  is  common  in  any 
part  of  America.  But  it  is  very  common  in  England,  among  some  of 
Uie  lower  classes,  especially  old  women  of  the  Hrs.  Oamp  and  Rose- 
Brown-Sketchley  order.  And  the  oraal  philological  explanation  given 
of  it  is  to  this  elfoot,  that  "drat  HI"  is  a  softened  abbrenation 
of  two  words  composing  a  horrible  curse.  Now  this  mag  be  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  but  a  more  innocent  one  is  also  possible. 
lirat  is  the  name  of  a  country  demon  still  believed  in  by  many  French 
provincials,  «  "  tricksy  spirit,"  a  sort  of  Puck,  mtmw  Puok's  good 
qualities.  (If  it  be  objected  to  this  derivation  that  the  final  letter  of 
the  French  word  is  not  pronounced,  the  answer  comes  of  itself  that  it 
most  have  been  pronounced  formvly.) 

Within  what  geographical  limits  belief  in  the  Drat  is  confined,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  There  are  no  traces  of  it  in  George  Sand's  Breton 
legends,  or  in  the  German  mjrths  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  on  the  other 
side  of  Fnmce.     I  doubt  if  any  can  be  found  in  Marsdllais  literature. 


The  local  superstition  is  probably  confined  to  the  southwest,  that 
territory  which  was  once  Navarre,  or  which  formed  a  debatable  land 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Navarre.  It  is  said  to  be  very  strong 
in  wliat  is  now  the  Department  of  Lot,  and  was  formerly  the  district 
of  Quercy  in  Guienne,  the  cliief  town  of  wMch  is  Cahors.  (Readers  of 
Dumas,  Smior,  will  recollect  the  dramatic  capture  of  this  town  by 
Henry  IV.) 

The  Drat,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  a  mischief-maker.  Old  people 
use  him  as  a  kind  of  t>ogie  (there  you  have  another  popular  term ;  the 
Slavonic  root  60$',  for  the  Supreme  Being,  you  may  remember  from  Sa- 
varoCTs  couplet  on  the  taking  of  Ismail,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  "  Don 
Juan  "),  to  frighten  truant  boys  and  giddy  girls.  He  plays  his  pranks 
chJefly  by  night,  and  the  especial  objects  of  his  malice  are  those  who 
disbelieve  in  his  existence  or  deny  his  power. 

When  the  following  events  are  supposed  to  have  occurred,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  say — the  old  woman,  who  was  my  informant's  authority, 
not  being  particularly  accurate  in  her  chronology.  Internal  evidence, 
however,  seems  to  refer  them  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  is  just  the  sort  of  man,  in  a  small  way,  to  have 
been  a  precursor  of  the  first  great  French  Revolution. 

It  was  a  fine,  sunshiny  afternoon  in  August  Ramounet,  butcher  of 
the  town  of  Hgeac,  having  closed  his  shop  at  the  usual  hour,  sauntered 
out  apparentiy  for  Ills  usual  evening  stroll.  Short  and  stout,  yet  well 
built,  with  an  active,  healthy,  good-humored  look,  he  was  just  tiie  staff 
to  make  a  village  beau  or  bully,  or  both.  It  was  not,  however,  his 
physical  qualities  that  had  rendered  him  the  wonder  and  scandal  of  the 
neighborhood.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education 
from  his  uncle,  the  canon,  he  was  proud  of  his  intellectual  superiority 
over  most  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  His  learning  (for  so  it  might  l>e 
called,  considering  liis  time,  place,  and  condition)  had  made  him  Bkq>- 
tical,  Bopliistical,  and  disputatious.  Not  daring  openly  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  he  did  the  next  thing  to  it,  by  denying  the  existence 
of  the  Drat  He  stigmatized  the  popular  belief  as  an  old  woman's  su- 
perstition, and  declared  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  believe  in  the  Drat 
when  he  saw  him,  and  not  before.  "And  if  I  do  see  him,"  he  would 
add,  "  I  promise  you  he  shan't  get  away  in  a  hurry." 

Unfortunately,  our  learned  and  skeptical  batcher  had  not  the  r^u- 
tationofbdng  proportionately  honest;  his  customers  had  more  than 
once  complained  of  short  weight,  and  there  were  several  dubious  re- 
ports about  him.  Still,  he  had  not  as  yet  come  to  grief  in  any  way ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  business  was  as  flourishing  as  his  health ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Drat  had  forgotten  him  or  was  afiraid  of  him.  But, 
as  he  walked  along  at  his  ease  that  afternoon,  the  old  women,  si^ 
ting  on  their  doorsteps,  shook  their  heads  and  mattered,  "We  shall 
see,  if  we  live  long  enough."  From  an  individual  of  the  other  sex  he 
received  a  different  greeting. 

"  Hullo,  Ramounet  I  you're  just  the  man  I  want" 

"  What's  wanted,  brother  Ivemet  f " 

Ivemet  and  Ramounet  composed  the  guild  orcoiporation  of  master- 
butchers  in  the  town  of  Hgeac  It  was  not  so  big  a  place  as  to  need 
a  larger  allowance  of  them.  Ivemet  seemed  very  anxious  to  speak 
with  Ramounet ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  his  own  reasons,  as  wUI  be 
seen,  for  desiring  an  interview  with  his  fellow-tradesman,  did  not  require 
to  be  asked  in  twice. 

"  I  am  right  curious  to  know  what  yon  wUl  say  this  time,"  b^an 
Ivemet 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now  »  " 

"  Somebody  who  will  do  you  a  bad  torn,  if  yon  don't  look  out ;  de- 
pend upon  it" 

"The  Drat?" 

"Hush!  Just  BO." 

"  What  I  you're  not  cured  of  that  yet  f    I  thoog^t— " 

"  Just  listen  to  what  happened  this  morning  in  the  village." 

"Baht  some  story  invented  to  deceive  those  stupid  peasants." 

"  But  all  the  villagerB  who  came  to  my  shop  this  morning  told  me- 
the  story,  and  all  in  the  same  words.". 

"Well,  let's  hear  it" 

"  You  must  know  that  this  morning  at  daybreak,  at  the  place 
where  the  women  wash  their  linen,  suddenly  a  horse  appeared.  No 
one  could  tell  where  he  came  from." 

"  Good  I  he  came  out  of  the  mud  of  the  pool,  that  fellow  did,  as 
they  Bay  that  the  crccodiles  are  bom  of  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  after 
an  inundation." 

"  The  Nile,  what's  tiiatV 
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"  I'll  tell  you  another  time.  But  about  this  horse.  Handsome, 
was  he?" 

"  Superb.  And  so  a  little  urchin,  sedng  Ais  splendid  horse,  which 
didn't  look  a  bit  vicious,  jumped  on  him." 

"  And  then— »" 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  the  other  boys  wanted  to  get  on  too, 
and,  as  they  climbed  up  one  after  another,  the  beast's  back  lengthened 
out,  tin  by-and-by  it  held  twenty-four  of  them  I " 

"  Come,  now,  say  twenty-three." 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,  but  that  horse  was  the 
Drat,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  his  load,  he  made  for  the  pool,  and  all  the 
poor  little  devils —  " 

"  Were  drowned  ?    That's  nothing  to  laugh  at." 

"  Xo,  were  saved  by  a  very  pious  old  woman  who  was  passing, 
and  just  had  time  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then  the  Drat 
gave  a  caper,  shook  all  the  boys  off,  without  hurting  them,  and  disi^- 
peared." 

"  With  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  smell  of  brimstone." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  it." 

"  Ramounet,  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so,  when  the  Drat  is  just 
next  door  to  us,  as  one  may  say,  and  pertuips  hears  yon  talking." 

"  Let  him  hear ;  FU  talk  loud  enough — no,  I  won't  dther — ^but  I'll 
tell  yon  a  good  stroke  of  work  I  know  atraut  in  this  very  village— next 
door,  as  you  call  it — ^that  all  the  drats  and  devils  in  the  world  won't 
hinder  me  from  having  a  try  at" 

"  A  good  stroke  of  work  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  and,  as  you  are  a  good  fellow,  m  let  you  in  for  half  of 
it,  and  cure  you  of  your  Drat  at  the  same  time.  Only  you  promise  to 
keep  it  a  secret." 

"  Trust  me  for  that." 

"  Well,  now,  brother,  suppose  you  could  get  your  stock  for  noth- 
ing, and  still  sell  your  meat  at  retail  for  the  same  price,  you'd  make 
more  profit,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.    But  how  could  I  ?  " 

"I  know  how." 

"  What ! "  and  the  covetous  butcher  drew  closer  to  his  fellow- 
tradesman,  who  dropped  his  voice  mysteriously,  and  continued : 

"  There's  a  pound  Aill  of  sheep  near  the  village." 

"Wen." 

"  In  that  pound  there  is  a  shepherd  to  take  care  of  them." 

"Just  so." 

"  I  know  for  sure  that  this  chap,  instead  of  staying  at  his  poet  all 
ni^t,  goes  to  court  a  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  ^la^.  Eh !  What 
do  you  say  to  that  f  " 

"  I  don't  understand,  exactly." 

"  More  stupid  you.  Don't  you  see  that,  while  the  watch  is  away, 
two  handy  men,  like  you  and  me,  can  slip  into  the  pound,  pick  out  a 
good,  fat  sheep,  carry  him  off  without  any  noise  or  Aiss,  and  then  di- 
vide him  ?    Naa,  do  you  understand  f  " 

"Tes,  but— but— that  isn't  all  right— in  fact,  it  i»— stealing— 
isn't  it  f" 

"Here  pr^udice.  Ivemet,  don't  you  know  that  what  you  call 
stealing  was  highly  honorable  among  the  Spartans,  who  were  a  great 
people  of  ancient  Greece  f  " 

"You  don't  say  so!" 

"  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  draw  you  into  a  bad  action.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Some  scoundrels  might  take  advantage  of  this  shepherd's 
absence  and  clean  out  the  whole  pound  in  a  night.  But,  if  the  owners 
lose  one  sheep,  it  will  put  them  on  their  guard,  so  we  shall  really  be 
doing  them  a  good  turn." 

"  You  are  quite  right.    But,  then—" 

"But  what?" 

"  The  Drat  was  out  this  morning,  and — no,  Ramounet,  it  won't  do. 
Better  say  no  more  about  it" 

"As  you  like ;  I  can  find  somebody  else  to  help  me." 

"  Dear  me !  It's  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  net  profit  If  I  only 
knew—" 

"  Now,  my  friend,  you  are  too  ridiculous.  If  your  Drat  is  snch  a 
terrible  fellow,  why  hasn't  he  ever  come  down  upon  me,  who  do  noth- 
ing bat  laugh  at  him  from  morning  to  night?  " 

"  That's  true.    Why  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"  And,  besides,  if  there's  any  risk,  it's  for  me,  because  it's  my  ad- 
rtce— " 


"  To  be  sure — ^you  advised  me." 

"  Exactly.  Come,  now,  it's  hardly  more  than  a  league.  We  go  it 
eleven  o'clock,  and  can  be  back  eariy  in  the  mon^.  It's  settled, 
isn't  it?"  ^^ 

"  Yes ;  it's  settled.    I  go  in." 

And  the  butchers  parted. 

Ivemet  addressed  a  special  prayer  to  his  patron  labt  To  keep 
out  of  temptation  ?  No,  but  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  in  his  expe- 
dition. The  men  met,  and  started  at  the  appointed  time.  It  wu  a 
wum  night,  and  they  took  nearly  an  hour  to  reach  the  village.  Wkoi 
they  had  arrived  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  Ivemet  was,  or  professed  to 
be,  somewhat  fatigued. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Ramounet,  "  one  of  us  ought  to  stay  here,  for 
fear  our  man  should  come  back  too  soon ;  do  yon  stay,  while  I  go  to 
the  pound  and  fetch  the  sheq>." 

Ivemet  made  a  f»at  at  the  idea.  "  Stay  here,  by  the  chnicb. 
yard?" 

"  Would  you  rather  go  to  the  pound  yourself?  " 

"What!    Al<me  in  the  country?" 

"  Nonsense,  you  coward ! "  exclaimed  Ramounet,  losing  his  patience. 
"  Stay  there,  where  yon  are ;  if  yon  see  any  thing,  whisUe,  to  let  ns 
know." 

And  off  he  started.  Poor  Ivemet  was  left  alone,  whether  he  choit 
or  not,  with  only  his  fears  to  keep  him  oompany.  To  be  sure,  thej 
made  a  pretty  large  troop. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  chnrdi  and  the  ehardi- 
yard,  was  the  house  of  Jacques  Porid,  the  sexton.  No  one  Ured  villi 
him  but  his  wife  Madeleine,  who  had  been  the  ornament  of  hia  life  inc 
many  years.  This  night,  as  usual,  they  were  sleeping  quietly.  But 
the  butchers  had  not  long  separated  when  the  good-wife  awoke,  tat  up, 
listened,  and  gasped.  It  was  a  low,  but  weird  and  awful  sound  which 
she  heard.    Trembling  and  terrified,  she  shook  her  husband: 

"  Jacques !  Jacques  I " 

"  Oooo  I "  quoth  Jacques,  more  asleep  than  awake. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  noise  in  the  churdiyard  ?  " 

"  Wha-at  ?  "  and  he  robbed  liis  eyes. 

" Oood  Lord !  something  is  munching  a  Christian's  bfflies  there!" 

"  ni  put  your  bones  there,  you  old  goose,  if  you  d(»t  leave  me 
alone." 

With  which  amiable  answer,  he  turned  round,  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

"  You  old  sot,"  retorted  his  lovely  spouse,  almost  foqjettfaig  bet 
fear  in  her  indignation,  "  it's  you  that  have  brought  the  Drat  upon  u. 
There  he  is ! " 

At  the  name  of  the  Drat,  the  sexton  started  up  in  bed.  He  lit- 
tened,  and  heard  the  same  noise  which  iiis  wiiSe  had  heard  already. 

Crunch,  crunch,  crunch ! 

He  was  speechless  with  terror. 

Bang  I  came  something  against  the  door,  accompanied  by  a  tremen- 
dous oath,  worthy  of  Satan  himsdf. 

"  The  Drat  I "  cried  the  couple,  simultaneously. 

Madeleine  plunged  her  head  under  the  beddoUies,  Jacques  plosged 
himself  bodily  under  the  bed. 

The  male,  as  was  proper  and  natural,  recovered  his  flunilties  lint 
Hearing  no  more  of  the  Drat  for  some  time,  concluding  that  he  iul 
gone  of^  and  fearing  that  he  might  come  back,  Jacques  took  hit 
breeches  and  a  resolution  to  run  for  the  curate,  who  would  beat  d* 
demon  if  anybody  could. 

Slowly  and  riientiy  the  sexton  opened  hia  door ;  then,  makiiigbin- 
self  as  small  as  possible,  and,  commending  his  soul  to  the  divine  pro- 
tection, he  stumbled  and  scrambled  along  oloee  to  the  chnrch^id- 
wall  at  the  best  dog-trot  he  could  raise,  and  found  himself  to  hii 
agreeable  surprise,  nnii\jured  and  uninterrupted,  at  the  cnrtte'i 
door. 

Whether  the  honest  villagers  were  in  the  habit  of  tearing  tbeb 
doors  unftstened  (as  some  New-Enj^and  villagers  still  do),  or  whether 
a  certain  divinity  hedged  the  priest,  and  made  ordinary  preoautiooa  iii« 
necessary  for  him,  there  was  no  bolt  or  bar  to  the  curate's  modetl 
dwelling,  and  Jacques  was  making  his  way  to  the  bedroom,  when  tht 
shrill  voice  of  the  old  housekeeper  arrested  him. 

"Who's  there?" 

■'  Jacques,  the  sezUm." 

"  And  what  does  Jacques,  the  sexton,  mean  by  ctnning  here  at  tUl 
indecent  hour  ?  " 
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"  I  must  see  the  curate  at  onoe,"  aaid  Jaoquea,  glancing  ronnd  in 
the  daric,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  die  Drat  at  his  heels. 

"  Jacques,  is  that  70a  f  "  called  out  the  priest  from  his  bedroom. 
The  sexton  knew  the  house  well  enough  to  find  his  way  in  the 
dark ;  the  next  moment  he  was  at  the  curate's  bedside,  and  pouting 
into  bis  ears  the  terrible  narrative. 

The  curate  congratulated  him  on  his  escape,  praised  his  pluck,  and, 
not  willing  to  seem  behindhand  in  courage,  rose  and  dressed  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  old  woman's  grumbling  remonstrances,  armed  himself 
with  the  largest  pot  of  holy-water  in  the  chapel,  and  started  for  the 
dangerous  spot,  followed  by  the  sexton. 

Poor  Ivemet  I  When  his  fright  at  bdng  left  alone  had  somewhat 
abated,  he  began  to  be  tired  of  waiting  for  his  comrade.  There  was  a 
tempting  walnut-branch  within  reach  as  he  walked  back  and  forward. 
He  gathered  some  nuts,  and  b^an  to  crack  them  with  the  help  of  his 
knife  and  a  stone.  The  first  batch  was  snccessfUly  disposed  oi^  but, 
in  operating  on  the  second,  he  missed  Iiis  um  and  bruised  his  fingers. 
The  pain  forced  an  oath  fh>m  him,  and,  in  his  vexation,  he  threw 
away  the  stone,  without  looking  whither  it  went  Then,  sensible  of 
the  noise  which  he  had  made,  he  was  so  frightened  at  it  that  he 
dodged  away  for  several  hundred  yards  and  several  minutes,  thus  con- 
triving to  miss  the  sexton  when  the  latter  emerged  from  his  house. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  post,  but  in  such  a  scare  that,  though  it  was  a 
warm  August  night,  he  shook  in  every  limb.  He  started  at  the  wind, 
he  jumped  at  a  bird,  he  cursed  Ramounet  a  thousand  times.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  a  man,  or  rather  the  shadow  of  a  man,  approaching. 
"  Is  that  you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  Drat  I "  shrieked  the  sexton,  crouching  down  behind  his  su- 
perior. 

"The  Dratt"  echoed  the  curate.  "Apagtl  Vaiertbrol  In 
nomine  Patrii  el  JPUU  «t — "  Losing  hia  head,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  let  fly,  meobanically  as  it  were,  the  holy-water,  pot 
and  all,  in  the  face  of  the  apparition. 

Drenched  by  the  water,  bruised  by  the  pot,  terrified  by  the  exor- 
cisms in  the  unknown  tongue,  the  unfortunate  butcher  recoiled,  then, 
with  one  fearful  yell,  "  the  Drat  I "  he  turned  tail,  covered  three  miles 
ot  ground  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fell  senseless  at  his  own  door. 
He  was  found  there  next  morning  and  put  to  bed.  We  may  be  al- 
lowed to  anticipate  the  course  of  events  by  remarking  that  his  fright, 
&tigue,  and  bruises,  combined,  brought  on  an  illness  which  lasted  sev- 
eral weeks.  Still  he  felicitated  himself  at  having  got  off  so  cheaply, 
and  offered  up  a  six-pound  candle  to  his  patron  saint,  who  had  deliv- 
ered him  from  the  Drat. 

Let  OS  now  return  to  the  startled  but  triumphant  offidals. 
"  Phew  I  "  ejaculated  the  sexton,  recovering  courage  and  speech, 
"  what  a  stench  of  brimstone  the  scamp  has  left  behind  him !  Don't 
you  smell  it,  sir  T  By  the  Lord,  if  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I 
should  never  forget  the  caper  he  cut  when  he  felt  the  holy- water.  And 
that  yen.  What  a  yell  he  did  ^ve ! " 
"  Beoaase  it  burnt  him." 

"And  didn't  he  run !  I  think  I  can  see  him  running  there  yet — 
What's  tiiat  ?  Boo-00-oo  I "  The  sexton  remained  like  one  thunder- 
struck, his  naouth  open,  his  forefinger  stretched  out 

The  priest  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  outstretched  finger.    Pear 
rendered  him  also  speechless. 
He  beheld — what  f 

A  mysterious,  ^gantic  form  was  coming  down  strai^t  upon  them. 
It  was  larger  than  a  man,  had  two  legs,  two  heads,  and  apparently 
several  arms.  It  advanced  rapidly,  but  not  silently ;  a  hoarse,  gur- 
gling groan,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  its  heavy  steps. 

Alas,  must  their  glorious  victory  be  changed  to  defeat  I  Defeat 
irithout  resistance,  for  the  holy-water  was  expended,  and  the  very  pot 
thrown  aw*y.  Frozen  with  terror,  they  crouched  against  the  wall,  and 
Gfied  th^  eyes  and  thdr  hearts  to  Heaven. 

"  Cursed  brute  I "  cried  a  gruff  voice, ."  I  oan't  choke  him  ;  he  teill 
make  a  row,  and  he  is  so  fat  and  heavy  that  I  can't  carry  him  any 
Girther.     So  I  shall  just  cut  him  up  here." 

The  affrighted  spectators  could  now  make  out,  in  the  dim  light, 
that  the  phantom  was  composed  of  two  parts,  one  carrying  the  other, 
and  that  the  form  had  "  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,"  as  Ser- 
geant Buzfuz  said  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  This  probable  or  possible  man — 
as  M.  Victor  Hugo  would  have  called  hhn — ^threw  his  burden  on  the 
ground,  drew  a  long  knife— a  deed  of  blood  was  about  to  be  done  1 

The  priest  and  the  sexton  fell  on  their  knees ;  their  eyes  closed ; 
thdr  mouths  opened  in  a  cry  of  horror. 


A  diabolical  laugh  answered  them.  It  was  some  seconds,  perhaps 
some  minutes,  before  they  dared  to  look  vp;  then  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  like  the  phantom  in  its  ori^nal  guise,  vanishing 
in  the  darkness. 

They  remained  on  tiidr  knees  some  time  longer,  thanking  the  Lord, 
who  had  a  second  time  saved  them  from  the  terrible  Drat 

Next  day,  Ramounet's  customers  found  his  shop  dosed.  He  had 
disappeared,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  police,  ever  discovered  any 
traces  of  him.  Wherefore,  the  old  women  of  Quercy  believe  to  this 
day  that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Drat  C.  A.  B. 


ROMAN  WIVES. 

THE  l^al  position  of  the  Roman  wife  was,  for  a  long  period,  ex- 
tremely low.  The  Roman  family  was  constituted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  absolute  authority  of  its  h«kd,  who  had  a  power  of  life  and 
death  both  over  his  wife  and  over  Iiis  children,  and  who  could  repudi- 
ate the  former  at  will.  Neither  the  custom  of  gifts  to  the  father  of  the 
bride,  nor  the  custom  of  dowries,  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Roman  history ;  but  the  father  disposed  absolutely  of 
tiie  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  sometimes  even  possessed  the  power  of 
breaking  off  marriages  that  had  been  actually  contracted.  In  the 
forms  of  marriage,  however,  which  were  usual  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  Rome,  the  absolute  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  husband, 
and  he  had  the  right,  in  some  cases,  of  putting  her  to  death.  Law 
and  public  opinion  combined  in  making  matrimonial  purity  most 
strict  For  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  it  was  said,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  divorce  in  Rome,  and,  even  after  this  example,  for 
many  years  the  marriage-tie  was  regarded  as  absolutely  indissoluble. 
Manners  were  so  severe,  that  a  senator  was  censured  for  indecency  be- 
cause he  had  kissed  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  thdr  daughter.  It 
was  considered  in  a  high  degree  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  mother  to 
delegate  to  a  nurse  the  duty  of  suckling  her  child.  Sumptuary  laws 
regulated,  with  the  most  minute  severity,  all  the  details  of  domestic 
economy.  The  courtesan  class,  though  probably  numerous,  and  cer- 
tunly  uncontrolled,  were  regarded  with  much  contempt  The  disgrace 
of  publicly  professing  themselves  members  of  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
sufScient  punishment ;  and  an  old  law,  which  was  probably  intended 
to  teach  in  symbol  the  duties  of  married  life,  eiyoined  that  no  such 
person  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno.  It  was  related  of  a  certain 
ledile,  that  he  failed  to  obtain  redress  for  an  assault  which  had  been 
made  upon  him,  because  it  had  occurred  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in 
wliich  it  was  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  ma^strate  to  be  found.  The 
sanctity  of  female  purity  was  believed  to  be  attested  by  all  Nature. 
The  most  savage  animals  became  tame  before  a  virgin.  When  a  wo- 
man walked  ni^ed  round  a  field,  caterpillars  and  all  loathsome  insects 
fell  dead  before  her.  It  was  said  that  drowned  men  floated  on  their 
I>acks,  and  drowned  women  on  their  faces ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  Roman  naturalists,  was  due  to  ttie  superior  purity  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  barbarians  was  shown,  among  other  things,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  did  not,  like  other  nations,  regard  their  wives  as  slaves,  but 
treated  them  as  helpmates  and  companions.  A  Roman  writer  has  ap- 
pealed, on  the  whole  with  greater  justice,  to  the  treatment  of  wives 
by  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Roman  to 
Greek  civilization.  He  has  observed  that,  while  the  Greeks  kept  thdr 
wives  in  a  special  qnarter  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  and  never 
permitted  them  to  sit  at  banquets,  except  with  their  relatives,  or  to  see 
any  male,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  relative,  no  Roman  ever  hesi- 
tated to  lead  his  wife  with  him  to  the  feast,  or  to  place  the  mother  of 
the  family  at  the  head  of  his  table.  Whether,  in  the  period  when 
wives  were  completely  subject  to  the  rule  of  their  husbands,  much  do- 
mestic oppression  occurred,  it  Is  now  impossible  to  say.  A  temple 
dedicated  to  a  goddess  named  Yiriplaoa,  whose  mission  it  was  to  ap- 
pease husbands,  was  worshipped  by  Roman  women  on  the  Palatine.' 
and  a  strange  and  improbable,  if  not  incredible  story,  is  related  by 
Livy,  of  the  discovery,  during  the  republic,  of  a  vast  conspiracy  of 
Roman  wives  to  poison  their  husbands.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Roman  matron  was,  from  the  earliest  period,  a  name 
of  honor ;  that  the  beautiful  sentence  of  a  jurisconsult  of  the  empire, 
who  defined  marriage  as  a  life-long  fellowship  of  all  divine  and  hiunan 
rights,  expressed  most  faithfully  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that 
female  virtue  shone  in  every  age  consoicuously  in  Roman  biog- 
rapUes. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY   THE   KING'S   COMMAND. 


3r  rxcTon  mvqo. 


BTA.TE   SKASONS  WOBK   ON  A   SHALL,    AS   ON  A  LABOK  BOALK. 

TTbsub — he  had  boasted  of  it,  alas  I — had  nerer  wept.  The 
reservoir  of  tears  was  fUL  Such  a  plenitude— wherein,  drop 
by  drop,  sorrow  by  sorrow,  is  accumulated  all  a  long  existence 
—does  not  empty  itself  in  a  moment.  Ursos  sobbed  a  long 
time. 

The  first  tear  is  a  tapping.  He  wept  over  Owynplaine,  over 
Dea,  over  himself,  Ursus,  over  Homo.  He  wept  like  a  child. 
He  wept  like  an  old  man.  He  wept  over  all  at  which  he  had 
laoghed.  He  paid  off  back  debts.  Man's  right  to  tears  is 
never  ont  of  date. 

For  the  rest,  the  dead  body  that  had  been  committed  to 
earth  was  Hardquanonne ;  but  Ursus  was  not  bound  to  know  it 

Several  hours  slipped  away. 

The  day  began  to  break;  the  pale  shimmer  of  morning 
spread  itsdf  forth,  vaguely  streaked  with  shadows,  over  the 
bowling-green.  The  dawn  blanched  the  front  of  the  Tadoaster 
Inn.  Master  Kidess  had  not  been  to  bed ;  for  the  same  fact 
often  brings  about  sleeplessness  in  several  quarters. 

Oatastrophes  radiate  in  every  direction.  Throw  a  stone  into 
the  water,  and  count  the  splashes  I 

Master  Nicless  felt  himself  hit  It  is  very  disagreeable  to 
have  things  happening  under  your  roof.  Master  Kicless,  by  no 
means  reassured  and  foreseeing  complications,  thought  it  over. 
He  regretted  having  taken  "those  people"  in. — ^If  he  had  but 
known  I — They  will  end  by  getting  him  into  some  scrape. — How 
torn  them  out  at  once  ? — He  had  given  Ursus  a  lease. — ^What 
good  luck,  if  he  were  quit  of  it  I — What  to  do,  to  drive  them  off? 

Suddenly,  at  the  inn-door,  there  was  one  of  those  thunder- 
ing raps  that,  in  England,  announce  "  somebody."  The  gamut 
of  door-knocks  corresponds  to  the  hierarchical  scale. 

It  was  not  quite  a  lord's  knock ;  but  it  was  a  magistrate's. 

The  innkeeper,  all  in  a  tremble,  partially  opened  the  small 
casement  in  the  door. 

A  magistrate^  in  fiaot,  it  was.  Master  Nidess  saw  at  his 
door,  in  the  dim  light,  a  group  of  the  police,  at  whose  head 
stood  oat  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  Jnstioe  of  the  quorum. 

Master  Kicless  had  seen  the  justice  of  the  quorum  in  the 
morning,  and  recognized  him. 

He  did  not  recognize  the  other  man. 

He  was  a  fat  gentleman,  with  a  wax-colored  complexion,  in 
a  common  wig,  and  a  travelling-cape. 

Master  Niolees  iras  greatly  in  awe  of  the  former  of  these 
personages,  the  justice  of  the  quorum.  If  Master  Nicless  had 
been  of  the  court,  he  would  have  stood  in  greater  fear  of  the 
latter — for  he  was  Barkilphedro. 

One  of  the  men  of  the  group  thumped  a  second  time  on  the 
door,  violently. 

The  innkeeper,  with  the  heavy  sweat  of  anxiety  on  his  brow, 
opened  it. 

The  jnstioe  of  the  quorum — in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has 
the  police  under  him,  and  is  up  to  all  that  personally  concerns 
vagabonds — raised  his  voice,  and  asked  sharply : 

—  Master  Ursus  ? 

— It  is  here,  your  honor. 

—  I  know  that,  said  the  justice. 

—  "Without  doubt,  your  honor. 

—  Let  him  come  here. 

—  Your  honor,  he  is  not  in. 
—Where  is  he? 

■  EmxmzD,  mooordlBg  to  Act  of  Confraa.  In  tbe  tmt  18M,  by  D.  AiTunoH  It  Co.*  la  tbi  CMt*« 
OOm  of  Oo  IHiWct  Coott  o(  tU  Unltod  Stat«  <K  tlM  gostkam  DUIilol  of  How  Toik. 


—  I  don't  know. 

—  How's  that? 

—  He  has  not  come  back. 

—  Did  he  go  out  so  very  early,  thent 

—  No ;  but  he  went  out  very  late. 

—  These  vagabonds  I  exclaimed  the  justice. 

—  Your  honor,  said  Master  Nicless,  meekly,  here  he  is  I 
Ursus,  in  fact,  had  just  appeared  at  a  turn  of  the  wall  He 

reached  the  inn.  He  had  passed  almost  the  whole  night  be- 
tween the  jaU  where  at  mid-day  he  had  seen  Gwynplaine  go 
in,  and  the  burial-ground  where  at  midnight  he  had  heard'  tie 
grave  filled  up.  He  was  pale,  with  a  double  pallor ;  that  of  hit 
affliction,  and  that  of  the  twilight 

The  dawning  day,  which  is  light  in  its  chrysalis  state, 
blends  with  forms— even  those  that  are  in  movem«it— some- 
thing of  the  indistinctness  of  night  Ursus,  wan  and  shadowy 
and  walking  slowly,  resembled  a  flgnre  in  a  dream. 

In  the  sullen  distraction  produced  by  acute  sufPering,  he  htd 
gone  off  from  the  inn  bareheaded.  He  had  not  even  noticed 
that  he  had  no  hat  His  few  gray  hairs  fluttered  in  the  vini 
His  opened  eyes  did  not  appear  to  be  looking.  Awake,  a  num 
b  often  asleep ;  just  so  it  happens  that,  when  asle^,  we  msj 
be  awake.    Ursus  had  the  air  of  a  madman. 

—  Master  Ursus,  cried  the  innkeeper,  this  way  I  Thar  hon- 
ors want  to  speak  to  yon. 

Master  Nicless,  solely  anxious  to  soften  down  the  incident^ 
let  ont  this  plural,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  withheld  it 
"  Their  honors "  was  respectful  toward  the  group,  but  mi^t 
jar  perhaps  upon  the  head  of  it,  thus  confounded  with  his 
subordinates. 

Ursus  gave  such  a  start  as  a  man  might  give,  on  bdiig 
tumbled  ont  of  a  bed  whereon  he  was  sound  asleep. 

—  What's  the  matter?  sdd  he. 

And  he  saw  the  police,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  pdioe,  the 
magistrate. 

A  new  and  severe  shock  for  him. 

A  while  ago,  the  wapentake ;  now,  the  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum. The  one  seemed  to  throw  him  over  to  the  other.  There 
are  old  legends,  such  as  this,  concerning  reefs. 

The  justice  of  the  qnomm  signed  to  him  to  enter  the 
tavern. 

Ursus  obeyed. 

Govicum,  who  was  just  up  and  was  sweeping  ont  the  room, 
stopped  short,  got  into  a  comer  behind  the  tables,  kept  his 
broom  quiet,  and  held  his  breath.  He  thrust  a  hand  into  his 
hair  and  scratched  it  at  random,  which  indicated  attention  to 
what  may  happen. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  before 
a  table ;  Barkilphedro  took  a  chair.  Ursus  and  Master  Nlclees 
remained  standing.  The  oflScers  of  police,  left  outade,  grouped 
themselves  before  the  reclosed  door. 

The  justice  of  the  qnomm  fixed  his  legal  eyeball  upon 
Ursus,  and  said : 

— You  have  a  wolf. 

Ursus  answered: 

— Not  exactly  so. 

—  You  have  a  wol^  resumed  the  justice,  emphasizing  "wolT 
with  a  decisive  accent 

Ursns  replied : 

—  That  is. .. 

And  he  remained  silent 
— Misdemeanor,  the  justice  went  on. 
Ursus  hazarded  this  bit  of  pleading : 
— He  is  my  servant 

The  justice  placed  his  hand  flat  on  the  table,  with  his  fire 
fingers  spread  out — ^a  very  striking  gesture  of  authority. 

—  Mountebank,  to-morrow,  by  this  hour,  you  and  yonr 
wolf  must  have  quitted  England.  Otherwise,  the  wolf  will !» 
seized,  led  to  the  court  of  records, 'and  killed. 

Ursus  thought: — Continuation  of  assassinations.— But  he 
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didnt  breaUie  a  word,  «nd  contented  himBelf  with  trembling  in 
an  his  limbs. 

— Yon  hear?  sud  the  justice. 

—  Ursns  affirmed,  bj  bowing  his  head. 
The  justice  persisted : 

— KiDed. 

There  was  silence. 

—  Strangled,  or  drowned. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  looked  at  TTrsus. 
— And  yonrself  in  prison. 
Ursas  mnrmnred : 
— Judge  1 . . . 

—  Be  gone  before  to-morrow  morning.  If  not,  such  is  the 
order. 

— Judge ! . . . 

—What? 

— Must  we  leave  England,  he  and  I? 

—  Yes. 

—  To-daff 
—To-day. 

—  How  to  do  it! 

Master  Nicleaa  was  happy.  This  magistrate,  whom  he  had 
mistrusted,  had  come  to  his  aid.  The  police  made  itself  the 
auxiliary  of  him,  Kicless.  It  delivered  him  from  "  those  peo- 
ple." It  brought  him  the  means  that  he  was  seeking.  The 
police  was  chasing  away  this  Ursus,  whom  he  wanted  to  bow 
out.  Bnperior  authority.  No  objection  could  be  made.  He  was 
enchanted.    He  interposed. 

—  Your  honor,  this  man . . . 

He  indicated  TTrsus  with  his  finger. 

—  This  man  asks  how  to  set  about  leaving  England  to-day. 
Nothing  more  simple.  Every  day  and  every  night  there  are 
vessels  sailing  for  different  countries,  from  the  Thames  anohor- 
ing^groonda,  on  this  side,  and  on  the  other  side  of  London 
Bridge.  They  go  from  England  to  Denmark,  to  Holland,  to 
Spdn — ^not  to  France,  on  account  of  the  war,  but  everywhere 
else.  To-night,  several  vessels  will  start,  toward  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  tide  suite.  Among  others,  the  galliot 
Vograat,  of  Rotterdam. 

The  jnsftice  of  the  quorum  made  a  movement  of  the  shoulder 
on  the  side  toward  Ursus : 

—  So  be  it  I  Start  by  the  first  craft  that  falls  in  your  way. 
By  the  Vograat. 

—  Judge !  said  Ursus. 
-Well! 

— Judge,  if  I  had  only,  as  formerly,  my  little  booth  upon 
wheels,  that  might  be.  It  might  be  put  on  board  a  vessel. 
But... 

— Bnt  what! 

—  But  I  have  the  Green-Box,  which  is  a  huge  machine  with 
two  horses ;  and,  however  large  a  vessel  may  be,  that  can  never 
be  shipped. 

—  What's  that  to  me?  said  the  justice.  The  wolf  may  be 
killed. 

Ursns,  shuddering,  felt  himself  handled  as  by  a  hand  of 
ice. — ^Tbe  naonsters  I  thought  he.  To  kill  people  I  That's  their 
expedient. 

The  tavern-keeper  smiled,  and  addressed  himself  to  Ursns : 

— Master  Ursns,  you  can  sell  the  Oreen-Box. 

UrsoB  looked  at  Nidess. 

—  Master  Ursus,  yon  have  had  an  offer. 

—  From  whom  ? 

—  OflFer  for  the  caravan.  Offer  for  the  two  horses.  Offer 
for  the  two  women.    Offer . . . 

— From  whom?  repeated  Ursus. 

— From  the  master  of  the  neighboring  circus. 

— That's  true. 

TTrsns  remembered  it. 

Master  Nicless  turned  toward  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

—  Your  honor,  the  bargain  can  be  concluded  this  very  day. 


The  master  of  the  circus  dose  by  desires  to  pnrdiase  the  big 
caravan  and  the  two  horses. 

—  This  master  of  the  circus  is  right,  said  the  justice,  for  he 
is  about  to  have  need  of  them.  A  carriage  and  horses — that  will 
be  of  use  to  him.  He,  too,  will  start  to-day.  The  clergy  of  the 
parishes  of  Sonthwark  have  compluned  of  the  obscene  hubbub 
of  the  Tarrinzeau-Fleld.  The  sheriff  has  taken  his  measures. 
This  evening,  there  won't  be  a  single  mountebank's  booth  upon 
the  place.  An  end  of  scandals.  The  honorable  gentleman  who 
deigns  to  be  here  present . . . 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  interrupted  himself  by  a  bow  to 
BarkUphedro,  which  Barkilphedro  returned  to  him. 

—  The  honorable  gentleman,  who  deigns  to  be  here  present, 
arrived  to-night,  from  Windsor.  He  brings  orders.  Her  Mf^es- 
ty  has  said :  "  This  must  be  swept  away." 

Ursus,  in  his  long  reflection  that  lasted  all  night,  had  not 
failed  to  ask  himself  some  questions.  After  all,  he  had  only 
seen  one  bier.  Was  he  quite  certain  that  Owynplaine  was  in 
it  ?  There  might  be  other  dead  men  upon  earth,  besides  Owyn- 
plaine. A  coffin  passing  by  is  not  a  corpse  telling  its  name. 
Subsequently  to  Gwynplaine's  arrest,  there  had  been  a  bnriaL 
That  proved  nothing.  Po*t  hoe,  non  propter  hoe,  etc. — ^Ursus 
had  got  back  to  doubting.  Hope  bums  and  lightens  over  agony, 
as  naphtha  upon  water.  This  buoyant  flame  floate  eternally 
over  human  grief.  Ursns  had  ended  by  saying  to  himself: — It 
was  probably  Owynplaine  who  was  buried ;  bnt  it  is  not  cer- 
tain.   Who  knows?    Owynplaine  is  still  living,  perhaps. 

Ursns  bent  down  before  the  justice. 

— Honorable  judge,  I  will  set  out.  We  will  set  out  There 
shall  be  a  general  setting  out  By  the  Vograat.  For  Rotter- 
dam. I  will  obey.  I  will  sell  the  Green-Box,  the  horses,  the 
trumpets,  the  Egyptian  women.  But  there  is  one  person  who 
is  with  me,  a  comrade,  whom  I  cannot  leave  behind  me,  Owyn- 
plaine . . . 

—  Owynplaine  is  dead,  said  a  voice. 

Ursus  felt  an  impression  of  cold,  as  though  a  reptile  had 
crept  over  his  skin.    It  was  Barkilphedro  who  had  spoken. 

The  last  gleam  of  light  faded  away.  No  more  donbt  Owyn- 
plaine was  dead. 

This  personage  ought  to  know.  He  was  sinister  enough  for 
that 

Ursns  bowed  to  him. 

Master  Nicless,  save  for  hb  cowardice,  wi^  a  very  good  fel- 
low. But,  when  frightened,  he  was  atrocious.  Fear  is  supreme 
ferocity. 

He  muttered : 

— Simpliflcation. 

And  there  took  place,  behind  Ursus,  that  rubbing  of  hands, 
pecnliar  to  egotists,  which  signifies :  "  There ;  I'm  well  out  of 
it  t "  and  seems  as  though  made  over  the  hand-basin  of  Pontius 
Pilate. 

Ursus,  overwhelmed,  bowed  his  head.  Death,  the  sentence 
of  Owynplaine,  was  executed ;  and,  as  for  himself  his  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  exile.  There  was  nothing  left,  but  to 
obey.    He  mused. 

He  felt  some  one  touch  his  elbow.  It  was  the  acolyte  of  die 
justice  of  the  quorum.    Ursus  shuddered. 

The  voice  that  had  said,  "  Owynpldne  is  dead,"  whispered 
in  his  ear :  ^ 

— Here  are  ten  pounds  sterling,  sent  yon  by  a  well-wisher. 

And  Barkilphedro  laid  a  small  purse  upon  a  table  in  front  of 
Ursus. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Barkilphedro  brought  away  a 
casket 

Ten  guineas,  out  of  two  thousand — ^that  was  all  that  Barkil- 
phedro conld  manage.  In  conscience,  it  was  enough.  If  he 
had  given  more,  he  would  have  lost  by  it  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  abont  the  finding  of  a  lord ;  he  had  begun  the 
working  it ;  it  was  fair  that  the  first  product  of  the  mine  should 
belong  to  him.    They,  who  see  meanness  herein,  would  be  in  the 
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right  of  it ;  bat  astonishment  would  be  a  mistake.  Barkilphe- 
dro  loved  money — partictilarly  when  stolen.  Avarice  is  em- 
braced in  envy.  Barkilphedro  was  not  free  from  defects.  Com- 
mitting crimes  does  not  prevent  the  having  vices.  Tigers  have 
lice. 

Besides,  that  was  the  school  of  Bacon. 

Barkilphedro  turaed  toward  the  jostice  of  the  qaorom,  and 
Bud  to  him: 

—  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  end.  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry.  A  chaise,  with  proper  relays  of  her  Mt^es- 
ty's  horses,  is  waiting  for  me.  I  must  set  off  at  Aill  gallop  for 
Windsor,  and  must  be  there  in  two  hoars  from  this  time.  I 
have  accounts  to  render,  and  orders  to  receive. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  got  up. 

He  went  to  the  door,  which  was  only  fastened  by  a  bolt, 
opened  it,  looked,  without  uttering  a  word,  at  the  squad  of 
police^  and  flashed  upon  them  with  his  forefinger  a  signal  of 
authority.  The  whole  group  entered  with  that  rilenoe  which 
portends  the  coming  of  something  severe. 

Master  Nicless — satisfied  with  the  rapid  unravelling  that  cut 
complications  short,  and  charmed  to  be  out  of  this  entangled 
skein — ^feared,  on  seeing  so  many  officers  deploying,  that  Ursus 
would  be  arrested  then  and  there.  Two  arrests,  one  close  upon 
the  other,  in  his  house — that  of  Gwynplaine,  then  that  of  Ursus 
— might  ii\jure  the  tavern,  drinkers  not  liking  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  police.  Master  Kicless  brought  his  smiling  countenance, 
whereon  confidence  was  tempered  by  respect,  to  bear  upon  the 
justice  of  the  quorum: 

—  Your  honor,  I  would  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  honorable  gentlemen,  the  sergeants,  are  not  in- 
dispensable, now  that  the  culpable  wolf  is  about  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  England,  and  that  the  man  Ursus  makes  no  resist- 
ance, and  that  your  honor's  orders  are  punctually  obeyed. 
Your  honor  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  respectable  acts  of  the 
police,  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom,  do  harm 
to  an  establishment,  and  that  my  house  is  innocent.  The 
mountebanks  of  the  6reen-Box  being  swept  away,  as  says  her 
Mtyesty  the  queen,  I  see  no  longer  any  criminal  here,  for  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  blind  girl  and  the  two  gipsy  women  are  de- 
linquents ;  and  I  would  implore  your  honor  to  deign  to  abridge 
your  august  visit,  and  to  dismiss  these  worthy  gentlemen  who 
have  just  entered,  for  they  have-  nothing  to  do  in  my  house; 
and,  if  your  honor' would  permit  me  to  prove  the  justice  of  my 
statement  in  the  form  of  an  humble  question,  I  would  render 
the  uselessness  of  the  presence  of  these  venerable  gentlemen 
evident,  by  asking  of  your  honor : — Since  the  aforesaid  Ursus 
yields  and  sets  out,  whom  can  they  have  to  arrest  here? 

— You,  said  the  justice. 

There  is  no  disputing  with  a  sword-thrust,  that  pierces  yon 
through  and  through.  Master  Nioless  sank  down,  over- 
whelmed, upon — ^no  matter  what — ^upon  a  table,  upon  a  bench, 
upon  what  was  at  hand. 

The  justice  raised  his  voice  so  much  that,  if  there  had  been 
any  one  on  the  place  outside,  it  might  have  been  heard: 

— Master  Nicless  Plumtre,  keeper  of  this  tavern,  this  is  the 
last  point  to  be  set  in  order.  This  juggler  and  this  wolf  are 
vagabonds.  They  are  driven  away.  But  the  most  culpable 
one  is  yourself.  It  is  in  your  house,  and  with  your  privity,  that 
the  law  has  been  violated ;  and  you,  a  licensed  individual,  in- 
vested with  public  responsibility,  you  have  installed  scandal  un- 
der your  roof  I  Master  Nicless,  your  license  is  revoked ;  you 
will  pay  a  fine,  and  to  prison  you  will  go. 

The  officers  of  police  surrounded  the  tavern-keeper.  The 
justice  continued,  indicating  Govlcum : 

—  This  boy,  your  accomplice,  is  arrested. 

An  officer's  wrist  swooped  upon  the  collar  of  Govicum,  who 
regarded  the  officer  with  curiosity.  The  boy,  not  much  fright- 
ened, comprehended  but  little,  had  already  seen  more  than  one 
strange  sight,  and  asked  himself  if  this  was  the  playing  out  of 
the  comedy. 


The  justice  of  the  quorum  pressed  down  his  hat  upon  his 
head,  crossed  his  two  hands  over  his  stomach,  which  is  the  m 
jilut  ultra  of  majesty,  and  added : 

—  It  is  ordered.  Master  Nioless ;  you  will  be  taken  to  piisoo 
and  put  in  jail.  Yon,  and  this  boy.  And  this  house,  the  Tad- 
caster  Inn,  will  remain  shut,  under  ban,  and  closed.  For  exam- 
ple's sake.    Whereupon,  yon  are  to  follow  us. 


BOOK  Vn.— THE  SHE-TITAN. 


VAKIHa. 

—  And  Deal 

It  seemed  to  Owynplaine— -as  he  watched  the  day  dawning 
at  Oorleone  Lodge,  while  these  adventures  were  oocorring  it 
the  Tadcaster  Inn — ^that  this  exclamation  came  from  withoat; 
the  exclamation  was  within  himself. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  profound  outcries  of  the  soul? 

Furthermore,  the  day  was  coming  on. 

The  morning  is  a  voice. 

Of  what  use  would  be  the  sun,  were  it  not  to  awak^  that 
gloomy  sleeper,  the  conscience  ? 

Light  and  virtue  are  of  the  same  race. 

Whether  the  god  be  called  Christ  or  Love,  there  is  alwa^ 
an  hour  when  he  is  forgotten,  even  by  the  best.  We  have,  all 
of  us — even  the  saints — ^need  of  a  voice  to  bring  back  our  recol- 
lections ;  and  the  day-dawn  causes  the  snbUme  wamer  to  speak 
within  us.  Conscience  cries  out  in  face  of  daty,  as  the  cock 
crows  before  the  mom. 

That  chaos,  the  human  heart,  hears  the  Fiat  hut  I 

Gwynplaine — we  continue  to  call  him  thus :  Clancharlie  is  a 
lord,  Gwynpliune  is  a  man — Gwynplune  was  as  though  rdsed 
from  the  dead. 

It  was  time  that  the  artery  was  tied. 

There  was,  in  him,  an  absconding  of  honor. 

—  And  Dea  I  said  he. 

And  he  felt  in  his  veins  as  it  were  a  generous  transftafflMi. 
Something  of  healthM  and  tumultuous  coursed  through  him. 
The  violent  irruption  of  rightful  thoughts,  is  the  return  home 
of  a  man,  who  is  without  his  key,  and  who  climbs  honestly  over 
his  own  wall.  There  is  a  scaling,  but  for  good  purpose;  there 
is  an  assault,  but  upon  evil. 
—  Deal  Deal  Deal  repeated  he. 

He  assured  himself  of  his  own  heart. 

And  he  asked  this  question  aloud : 

—  Where  are  you} 

Almost  astonished  that  there  was  no  reply. 
He  resumed  looking  at  the  ceiling  and  the  walls,  and  with  a 
distraction  through  which  reason  was  coming  back : 

—  Where  are  you!    Where  am  I  ? 

And  in  that  chamber,  in  that  cage,  he  began  again  to  pace 
up  and  down,  with  the  tread  of  a  wild  animal  shut  up. 

—Where  am  I?  At  Windsor.  And  you  ?  At  Sonthwark. 
Ah,  good  Heavens !  now  for  the  first  time  is  there  a  distance 
between  us.  Who,  then,  has  spaced  it  out  ?  I  here ;  you  there  I 
Oh,  this  is  notl  this  shall  not  be  I  What  is  it  that  they  have 
done  to  me? 

He  stopped. 

—  Who,  then,  has  spoken  to  me  of  the  queen  f  Do  I  know 
any  thing  of  this?  Changed?  I  changed?  Why?  BecsBse 
I  am  a  lord.  Do  you  know  what  is  taking  place,  Dea?  Ton 
are  a  lady.  They  are  marvellous,  these  things  that  are  happen- 
ing. Ah,  pshaw  1  it  is  all  about  finding  my  way  again.  Bad 
any  one  lost  me?  There  is  a  fellow,  who  has  spoken  to  me 
with  a  mysterious  air.  I  remember  the  words  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  me : — My  lord,  one  door,  as  it  opens,  closes  another 
door.  What  is  behind  you  has  no  more  existence. — In  other 
words: — ^You  are  a  craven  1 — ^Tbat  man,  the  wretch  1  said  this 
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to  me  while  I  was  not  yet  awakened.  He  took  advantage  of 
my  first  moment  of  sarprise.  I  was  as  though  a  prey  that  he 
grasped.  Where  is  he,  that  I  may  abnse  him?  He  spoke  to 
me  with  the  sombre  smile  of  a  dream.  Ah  I  now  I  am  becom- 
ing myself  again  t  That  is  well.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  one  can  make  what  he  wishes,  ont  of  Lord  Clanchar- 
lie.  Peer  of  England?  Yes,  with  a  peeress,  who  is  Dea.  Con- 
ditions? Do  I  accept  any?  The  queen?  What  matters  the 
queen  to  me?  I  have  never  seen  her.  I  am  not  lord,  to  be 
slave.  I  enter,  free,  into  my  prerogative.  Do  they  believe  that 
they  have  unchained  me  for  nothing?  They  have  taken  my 
muzzle  off;  that  is  the  whole  of  it  Dea!  UrsnsI  ve  are 
linked  together.  What  yon  were,  I  was  I  What  I  am,  you 
are.  Come  I  No.  I  will  go  there.  At  once,  at  once ;  I  have 
waited  too  long  already.  What  must  they  think,  on  not  see- 
ing me  return  ?  That  money  I  When  I  think  that  I  sent  them 
money  I  It  was  I  that  was  needed.  That  man  told  me,  I  re- 
member, that  I  could  not  go  ont  hence.  We  shaU  see  about 
that.  Hollo,  there,  a  carriage!  a  carriage!  Put  the  horses 
to !  I  will  go  and  look  for  them.  Where  are  the  valets  ? 
There  oaght  to  be  valets,  since  there  is  a  lord.  I  am  master 
here.  It  is  my  house ;  and  I  will  twist  the  bolts,  and  force  the 
locks,  and  break  down  the  doors  by  kicking.  If  any  one  bars 
my  passage,  I  will  pass  my  sword  through  his  body,  for  now  I 
have  a  sword.  I  should  like  to  see  any  one  resist  me !  I  have 
a  wife,  who  is  Dea.  I  have  a  father,  who  is  Ursus.  My  house 
is  ap^aoe,  and  I  give  it  to  Ursus.  My  name  is  a  coronet,  and  I 
give  it  to  Dea.  Quick!  At  this  instant !  Dea,  here  I  am  I 
Ah  I    Bah !  I  shall  soon  have  got  over  the  interval ! 

And,  raising  the  first  door-curtain  that  came  to  hand,  he 
went  ont  impetuously  from  the  room. 

He  found  himself  in  a  corridor. 

He  held  straight  on. 

A  second  corridor  presented  itsel£ 

All  the  doors  were  open. 

He  began  walking  on  at  hazard,  from  room  to  room,  from 
passage  to  passage,  looking  for  the  way  out. 

n. 

UKKinSS  07  A  PAXAOB  TO   A   WOOD. 

CoKLBOiTB  LoDOK  being  in  the  style  of  Italian  palaces,  there 
were  very  few  doors.  All  was  curtain,  drapery  over  entrances, 
tapestry. 

Never  a  palace  at  that  epoch,  which  had  not,  in  its  interior 
arrangement,  a  medley  of  rooms  and  of  corridors,  wherein 
pomp  aboonded;  gildings,  marbles,  chiselled  wainscotings. 
Oriental  silks,  with  nooks  that  told  of  secrecy  and  obscurity, 
while  others  were  ablaze  with  light.  There  were  garrets  rich 
and  gay ;  small  apartments  varnished  and  shining,  covered  with 
pantiles  from  Holland,  or  azulejos  from  Portugal ;  embrasures 
•of  lofty  bay-windows  that  overhung  cabinets  all  in  glass,  pretty 
lanterns  for  living  in.  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  if  hollowed 
out,  wonld  he  habitable.  Here  and  there,  gems  of  boxes,  that 
were  wardrobes.  This  was  called  "  let  petitt  cvppartemenU  " — 
the  saite  of  rooms  for  ordinary  use.  Therein  it  was  that  crimes 
were  annotated. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  Dno  de  Guise,  or  to  lead  astray 
the  fair  president  of  Sylvecane,  or,  at  a  later  period,  to  siafle 
the  cries  of  the  little  ones  whom  Lebel  had  brought  in — ^this 
was  convenient.  A  complicated  abode,  not  intelligible  to  a  new- 
comer. Place  for  abductions ;  unknown  depth,  whereto  disap- 
pearances tended.  Princes  and  lords  deposited  their  spoil  in 
these  elegant  caverns.  There  did  the  Comte  de  Charolcds  hide 
Madame  Conrchamp,  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  Bequests ;  there 
^d  Monsienr  de  Monthul6  hide  the  daughter  of  Haudry,  the 
fJEtrmer  of  la  Croix-Saint-Lenfroy ;  there  did  the  Prince  de  Oonti 
hide  the  two  beautiful  baker's  girls  of  I'He-Adam ;  there  did 
the  Dake  of  Buckingham  hide  poor  Pennywell,  etc.  The  deeds 
that  were  there  accomplished  were  of  the  sort  that  are  done,  as 


the  Boman  law  says,  vi,  elam,  et  preewrio,  by  force,  in  secret, 
and  for  temporary  purpose.  Whoever  was  there  remdned 
there,  according  to  the  master's  good  pleasure.  There  were 
secret  dungeons,  gilded.  A  compound  of  cloister  and  seraglio. 
Staircases  turned,  mounted  up,  descended.  A  spiral  of  rooms, 
dovetmled  into  each  other,  brought  you  back  to  your  starting- 
point.  A  gallery  ended  in  an  oratory.  A  confessional  was 
grafted  on  an  alcove.  The  ramifications  of  coral  and  the  pierc- 
ings of  sponge  had  probably  served  as  models  to  the  arcMteots 
of  the  royal  and  seigniorial  "petits  appartements."  The 
hranchings-off  were  inextricable.  Portraits,  pivoting  upon 
openings,  offered  exits  and  entrances.  All  was  plam^d  out. 
And  requisite  it  was ;  dramas  were  played  there.  The  stories 
of  this  hive  extended  from  cellar  to  garret.  Qutunt  madrepore 
coral  encrusted  in  all  palaces,  beginning  with  Yersfdlles,  made 
as  it  were  a  habitation  for  pigmies  in  the  dwelling-place  of 
Titans.  Passages,  altars  at  stations,  nests,  cells  in  honeycombs, 
hiding-places.  All  sorts  of  holes,  whereinto  the  littlenesses 
of  the  great  were  thrust. 

These  walled  and  winding  quarters  woke  ideas  of  games,  of 
bandaged  eyes,  of  groping  hands,  of  suppressed  laughter,  of 
blind-man's-buff,  of  hide-and-seek ;  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested dreams  of  the  Atrides,  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the 
Medicis,  of  the  wild  knights  of  EIz,  of  Bizzio,  of  Monaldeschi, 
of  swords  pursuing  a  fugitive  from  i*oom  to  room. 

Antiquity  also,  on  its  part,  had  mysterious  abodes  of  this 
sort,  wherein  luxury  was  dedicated  to  horrors.  A  specimen 
of  them  has  been  preserved,  underground,  in  certain  sepulchres 
of  Egypt ;  for  instance,  in  the  crypt  of  King  Psammeticns,  dis- 
covered by  Paasalacqua.  Fear  of  these  suspected  constructions 
is  found  in  the  old  poets.  Error  eireurr^flextu.  Loetu  impliei- 
tutgyru. 

Gwynplaine  was  in  the  "petits  appartements"  of  Corleone 
Lodge. 

He  was  in  a  fever  to  go  away,  to  be  outside,  to  see  Dea  again. 
This  intricacy  of  corridors  and  of  cells,  of  hidden  doors,  and 
doors  unexpected,  stayed  him  and  slackened  his  pace.  He 
would  have  wished  to  run ;  he  was  forced  to  wander.  He 
thought  that  he  had  but  a  door  to  push  open — ^he  had  a  skein  to 
unravel. 

After  one  bedroom,  another.    Then  a  gathering  of  saloons. 

He  met  nothing  living.    He  listened.    No  movement. 

It  appeared  to  him  sometimes  that  he  was  retracing  his 
steps. 

At  intervals,  he  thought  he  saw  some  one  coming  to  him. 
It  was  no  one.    It  was  himself,  in  a  mirror,  in  a  lord's  costume. 

It  was  his  improbable  self.  He  recognized  himself;  but  not 
immediately. 

He  went  on,  taking  all  the  passages  that  presented  them- 
selves. 

He  involved  himself  in  the  meanderings  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture ;  there,  a  cabinet  ooquettishly  painted  and  carved,  some- 
what lascivious,  and  extremely  discreet;  there,  a  chapel  of 
doubtful  character,  aU  in  scales  of  mother-of-pearl  and  enamel, 
with  ivory-work  made  -to  be  looked  at  through  a  magnifying- 
glass,  like  the  lids  of  snuffboxes ;  there,  one  of  those  precious 
Florentine  retreats  set  apart  for  feminine  hypochondriacs,  and 
which  were  then  called  hovdoirt.  Everywhere,  upon  the  ceil- 
ings, upon  the  walls,  even  upon  the  floors,  there  were  configu- 
rations in  velvet  or  in  metal,  of  birds  and  trees,  of  extravagant 
vegetation  in  clustered  pearls,  of  embossments  in  lace,  of  nets 
of  bugles,  of  warriors,  of  queens,  of  female  Tritons.  The  bevel- 
lings  of  cut  crystals  added  the  effect  of  prisms  to  the  effect  of 
reflection.  Table  glassware  played  off  precious  stones.  Dark 
buffets  in  comers  were  seen  to  sparkle.  It  was  not  dear,  whether 
all  these  luminous  facets — ^wherein  emerald  green  was  merged  in 
gold  of  the  rising  sun,  and  dove-colored  tints  went  floating — 
were  microscopic  mirrors,  or  aqua-marina  of  extraordinary  size. 
Magnificence,  delicate  at  once  and  immense.  It  was  the  most 
coquettish  of  palaces,  at  least  if  it  were  not  the  most  col*^ — ' 
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of  caskets.    A  house  for  Mab,  or  a  jewel  for  G^o.    Qwyn- 
plaine  songht  a  way  ont 

He  did  not  find  it.  Impossible  to  determine  bis  direction. 
Nothing  gets  into  the  head  so  soon  aa  opulence,  when  seen  for 
the  first  time.  But,  beyond  this,  it  was  a  labyrinth.  At  each 
step,  a  magnificence  was  an  obstacle  to  him.  This  one  seemed 
to  resist  his  going  away.  That  one  had  the  air  of  not  wishing 
to  loose  its  hold  on  him.  He  was  as  though  snared  in  bird- 
lime of  marvels.    He  felt  that  he  was  seized  and  kept  fast. 

—  What  a  horrible  palace  t  thought  he. 

He  prowled  nnea«ly  around  this  maze,  asking  himself  what 
it  meant,  whether  he  was  in  prison,  becoming  irritated,  righing 
for  firee  air.  He  repeated :  "  Dea  I  Dea  I "  as  yon  might  clntoh 
the  thread  which  will  g^de  yon  ont,  and  which  yon  must  not 
allow  to  be  broken. 

From  time  to  time  he  called  out: 

—  Ho,  some  onel 
There  was  no  answer. 

The  rooms  came  never  to  an  end.  All  was  deserted,  silent, 
splendid,  sinister. 

Enchanted  castles  may  be  imagined  thus. 

Hidden  hot-air  holes  kept  up  a  summer  temperature  in 
these  corridors  and  these  cabinets.  The  month  of  Jnne  ap- 
peared to  have  been  taken  by  some  magician,  and  shut  up  in 
this  labyrinth.  This  was  agreeable  sometimes  to  the  senses. 
Whiffs  of  perfume  were  traversed,  as  if  invisible  flowers  were 
there. 

GwynplMne  looked  out  of  the  windows.  The  view  was 
different.  At  one  moment,  he  saw  gardens  filled  with  the 
freshness  of  spring  and  of  morning;  at  another,  new  fironto  of 
buildings  with  new  statues;  at  another,  small  quadrangular 
courts,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  between  important  buildings, 
flagged,  mouldy,  and  cold ;  at  another,  a  river  that  was  the 
Thames;  at  another,  a  huge  tower  that  was  Windsor. 

Outside,  at  so  early  an  hour,  there  were  no  passers-by. 

Be  stopped.    He  listened. 

—  Oh  1  I  wUl  go  away,  said  he.  I  will  rejoin  Dea.  I  shall 
not  be  kept  here  by  force.  A  curse  on  any  one  who  would  de- 
sire to  hinder  me  from  going  ont  I  What  is  that  vast  tower 
there?  If  there  is  a  giant,  a  dog  from  hell,  a  Tarasoon  croco- 
dile, that  bars  the  door  of  this  bewitched  palace,  I  will  exter- 
minate him.    An  army — I  will  devour  it    Deal   Deal 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  a  very  slight  noise.  It 
was  like  running  water. 

He  was  in  a  narrow  and  dark  corridor,  closed,  at  some  steps 
before  him,  by  acnrtun  divided  in  the  middle. 

He  walked  up  to  this  curtain,  pat  it  aside,  and  entered. . . 

He  found  himself  in  the  nnexpeoted. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

A  irOVSL. 

BT  KB8.  OLiraAXT,  XOTHOK  Or  "  THX  OHBONICUB  Of  OIKLIIIOTOBD," 
"  IH»  BE0WKIS08,"  «IC. 

OHAPTKS  V.-THK  HAOIOIAITS  CAVB. 
Tei  address  iras  Guildford  Street,  Manchester  Square,  a  narrow, 
dingy,  very  respectable  street,  with  a  good  many  public-houBes  in  It, 
and  a  Uvery'^table  under  three  or  four  different  archways,  where  the 
genteel  population  round  about  got  their  "  flys."  The  houses  were  tall 
and  rather  decayed,  with  smoky  remains  of  the  flowers  which  bad 
been  kept  fresh  an4  bright  in  the  season  lingering  in  thdr  narrow  Uttle 
balcomes,  and  no  small  amount  of  cards  himg  up  in  the  windows,  an- 
nouncing lodgings  to  let.  It  occurred  to  Ben,  as  he  walked  listlessly 
through  it,  that  here  was  a  place  which  would  be  more  suitable  to  his 
ftllen  fortunes  than  the  Albany;  but  the  thought  was  inarticulate, 
and  took  no  form.  There  was  even  a  similar  ticket  in  the  ground- 
floor  window  of  No.  10,  where  Mrs.  Tracy  lived,  and  where  they  were 
immediately  admitted  and  conducted  to  the  drawing-room.  Ben  fol- 
lowed Us  friend  mechanically  into  the  dingy  room,  with  three  long 


windows  (Simmering  down  to  the  faded  carpet,  commanding  a  vie*  of 
the  opposite  livery-stable,  from  which  one  inevitable  fly  wis  creq^ 
slowly  oat  under  the  archway.  This  particular  vehicle  was  drawn  bj 
an  old  white  horse,  and  it  was  that  spot  of  white  upon  the  dim  fore- 
ground, and  the  white-cotton  gloves  of  the  driver,  that  oau^t  Ben'i 
eye  as  he  went  in.  He  was  so  little  interested  that  he  soarcdynoticei 
any  thing  in  the  room.  It  was  a  disagreeable  business.  He  had  oome 
listlessly  because  he  had  been  asked.  But,  though  he  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  widow's  son,  it  had  not  touched  him.  Perhaps  be  wu 
not  very  tender-hearted  by  nature ;  perhaps  it  was  because  he  waa  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  affairs.  But,  certainly,  when  he  saw  a  tall  figora  in 
black  rise  from  the  small  room  behind  and  make  a  step  forward  to 
meet  his  friend,  Ben  woke  up  with  a  little  start  to  realise  that  h«  «u 
thrusting  himself  in,  without  any  call,  to  be  a  spectator  of  what  mi(^t 
be  a  tragical  scene.  He  stopped  ihwt,  and  grew  red  with  the  embu* 
rassment  of  a  well-bred  man  suddenly  placed  in  a  position  where  he  ii 
one  too  many ;  and,  notwithstanding  HUIyard's  almost  nervon^f^ce 
back  at  Um,  and  appeal  for  support,  mi(^t  have  made  his  way  out 
again,  had  not  his  course  been  suddenly  arrested  by  anothw  figoie  in 
intense  mourning,  which  rose  from  a  low  seat  by  the  vacant  windov. 
It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  twilight  b^ins  soon  in  a  nu- 
row  London  street;  besides. which,  the  blinds  were  half  down,  the 
curtains  hanging  lialf  over  the  long,  narrow  windows,  and  such  li^t 
as  there  was  falling  on  the  floor.  For  this  reason,  the  lady  at  the  win- 
dow had  been  seated  on  a  very  low  chair  against  the  wall,  to  secure  ill 
the  light  she  could,  eridently  for  the  work  in  her  hand.  Ske  rose  np, 
fitcing  Ben  as  the  other  faced  his  friend,  rising  slowly  bom  the  long 
sweep  of  black  drapery  which  had  lain  coiled  round  her  on  the  caipet, 
and  suddenly  flashing  upon  the  young  man,  out  of  the  shadows,  with 
such  a  face  as  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  seen  before.  She  gave  him 
a  hurried  glance  from  head  to  foot,  taking  in  every  detail  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  settling  in  a  second  what  manner  of  man  he  wu ;  ud 
then  she  pointed  to  a  chair,  with  a  soft  murmur  of  invitation  to  bim 
to  seat  himself.  He  obeyed  her,  not  knowing  why.  His  btam  begu 
to  wliirL  The  long  window  bound  with  its  high,  narrow,  smoky  rul 
of  balcony ;  the  faded  curtains  hanging  over  and  darkening  the  rtMm; 
the  pale  li^t  below  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  figure  wliich  sank  alowly 
down  once  more  with  its  black  dress  in  waves  on  the  floor ;  the  iriiite 
hands  joined  with  some  white  work  between  them ;  the  face  against 
that  dusky  background — was  it  true  that  he  had  never  seen  them  ifl 
till  that  moment,  or  had  they  been  there  waiting  for  him,  attenifing 
this  moment  all  his  life  ? 

Ben  Ronton  had  been  a  great  deal  in  society,  and  had  seoi  beanti. 
fhl  women  in  his  day;  and  he  knew  quantities  of  pretty  girls,  and  bad 
fancied  himself  a  little  in  love  with  some  of  them,  also,  in  his  tima 
But  something,  perhaps,  in  the  surrounding  made  this  woman  diffsrest 
from  any  thing  he  bad  ever  seen.  She  was  very  tall,  almost  as  tall  at 
himself.  She  waa  pale,  with  none  of  that  adventitious  charm  of  color 
which  often  stands  in  the  place  of  beau^.  Her  hair  was  dark,  with- 
out any  gleams  in  it  The  only  color  about  her  was  in  her  eyes,  wluck 
were  blue,  like  a  winter  sky — blue  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  tODfr- 
Bhining  out  under  her  dark  hair  trom  her  pale,  l>eautiA]l  face,  from  the 
shadow  and  the  darkness,  like  a  bit  of  heaven  itself.  Ben  sat  down 
and  looked  at  her,  struck  dumb,  In  a  kind  of  stupor.  What  bad  he 
to  do  with  this  wonderful,  lovely,  silent  creature?  Whowu  thet 
How  came  she  here  t  How  did  it  come  about  that  he  sat  by  her,  bar- 
ing no  right  to  such  an  acquaintance,  struck  silent  like  a  man  in  t 
dream  ?  He  looked  on  stupidly,  and  saw  the  other  lady  sink  down 
and  cover  her  face  with  her  hands  as  Hillyard  delivered  his  melancbolj 
commission.  Of  course,  it  was  Hillyard's  duty  to  do  so,  and  eren  to 
remiun  with  them  while  the  daughter  rose  noiselessly  and  went  to  ber 
mother,  bending  over  her,  turning  her  beautiful  pale  face  appealing; 
to  Ae  strangers,  with  the  blue  eyes  full  of  tears.  All  this  strange 
scene  his  companion  had  a  certain  connection  with  by  right  of  hit 
errand ;  but  why  was  Ben  Benton  there,  or  what  could  it  erer  be 
tobhnt 

And  yet  she  came  back  to  the  seat  by  the  window,  and  Bes, 
lookuig  on,  saw  the  tears  &11  upon  her  white  hands  and  white 
work,  and  met  in  his  turn  the  same  wistful  look.  "Were  yoe 
there  toof  "  she  said,  with  a  Uttle  sob.  He  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self to  say  no ;  but  perhaps  because  her  heart  was  full  of  her  deal 
brother,  she  gave  no  sign  that  she  thought  his  presence  was  intmsiw. 
She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  then  she  looked  hi  his  fiw 
agabi. 
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"It  is  rerjr,  verj  hard  for  poor  mamma,"  she  said,  in  the  soflest, 
lowly-wliisperiiig  voice.  "  Her  only  sod  I  She  was  so  proud  of 
him  1  She  alwsya  hoped  he  would  do  so  well ;  and  papa  died 
so  long  ago,  and  we  had  no  one  else  to  look  to.  It  is  so  hard  apon 
mamma!" 

"  She  has  you,"  said  Ben,  wildly,  feeling  that  some  reply  was  looked 
for,  and  not  knowing  what  he  said. 

"Ah I  yes;  but  I  am  only  a  girL  I  can  love  her;  but  what 
more  can  I  do  ?  "  said  this  celestial  creature,  with  piteous  looks. 
Ben's  brain  went  round  and  round ;  he  was  in  some  enchanted 
place,  some  magician's  castle.  What  had  he  to  do  there,  listening 
to  these  soft  plaints,  receiving  those  looks  wliich  would  have  melted 
a  heart  of  stone  ?  In  his  amaie  he  tamed  half  rotmd  to  his  fiiend, 
who  alone  gave  him  any  title  to  be  present,  and  his  appeal  was  not 
in  vain. 

"  I  came  home  only  this  morning,"  said  Hillyard,  "  and,  of  course, 
the  first  tiling  I  thought  of  was  to  discbarge  my  sad  ctanmission.  Hy 
friend,  Ur.  Benton,  came  with  me,  as  he  knows  better  how  things  go 
(HI  here  than  I  do.    If  we  could  be  of  any  use—" 

Ben  had  got  up  and  bowed  in  his  embarrassment.  He  was  over- 
come, he  thought,  with  pity,  certainly  with  another  and  stronger  senti- 
ment "  If  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do—"  he  said,  eagerly.  As  he 
spoke,  the  mother  raised  her  head,  and  shot  him  through  and  through 
with  a  sudden  glance  of  her  eyes— eyes  which  must  once  have  been 
like  her  daughter's,  but  which  had  grown  keen,  clear,  and  cold,  instead 
of  that  sweetness— with  a  hungry  look  in  them.  But  how  can  yon 
criticise  a  woman  in  such  circumstances  t  They  might  be  puckered 
up  wi  A  grief ;  it  might  be  the  anguish  of  Rachel's  weeping  that  looked 
through  them.  She  said,  "  It  is  very  kind,"  loolung  at  them  boUi, 
contrasting,  as  it  were,  the  two  together ;  and  then,  with  a  certain  ab- 
ruptness, "  What  was  it  you  were  saying  to  me  about  some  Bentons, 
IDOicentr"  she  asked. 

"Yon  know,  mamma,"  said  the  daughter,  "Thomyoroft,  where  I 
was  at  school,  was  close  to  the  Manor,  and  Uary  Westbury  was  always 
talking  of  her  cousins.    But  pei4iaps  this  gentleman — " 

"Yes;  I  am  one  of  Uary  Westbory's  cousins,"  said  Ben,  with  a 

throb  of  delight ;  and  then  he  paused,  thinking  what  else  he  could  say 

to  ingratiate  himself  further.    "  I  am  die  eldest — Ben,"  he  added, 

.   with  heightened  color ;  and  mother  and  daughter  both  looked  at  him 

with  an  interest  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 

"  I  have  heard  so  often  of  Ben  I "  said  Hiss  Tracy,  with  a  soft, 
little  laugh.  The  sound  of  his  own  name  so  softly  uttered  completed 
the  young  man's  bewilderment.  He  forgot  how  soon  that  laugh  had 
followed  on  the  tears,  and  how  entir^y  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
both  thrown  themselves  into  the  new  subject.  As  for  Hillyard,  he  sat 
between  the  iwo  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face.  Nobody  took 
any  notice  of  him  after  the  first.  His  friend,  who  liad  the  cachet  of 
the  latest  civilization  on  him,  who  was  a  Benton  of  Benton,  the  eldest 
son,  was  a  very  different  person  from  an  adventurer  out  of  the  bush. 
Krs.  Tracy  herself  came  forward  from  the  little  back  drawing-room 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  took  a  chair  near  the  new  object  of 
interest.  She  was  a  handsome  woman  still,  for  her  age,  and  showed 
traces  of  having  been  like  her  daughter.  She  had  the  same  clear, 
fine  features ;  the  same  dark  hair,  still  unchanged  in  color ;  the  same 
height,  and  drooping  grace  of  form.  Bnt  her  eyes,  bistead  of  being 
soft  and  dewy,  were  hard  and  keen;  her  lips  were  thin,  and  the 
muscles  all  tightened  about  them.  Her  hands  were  thin  and  long, 
and  looked  as  if  they  could  grasp  and  hold  fut.  "  The  daughter  will 
grow  Vke  the  mother,  and  Fd  trust  neither  of  them,"  Hillyard  said  to 
himself;  but  there  might  be  a  certain  spite  in  it,  for  they  showed  no 
interest  in  him. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said  the  widow,  leaving  it  un- 
decided whom  she  was  addressing,  but  looking  at  Ben.  "  Though  it 
is  three  months  since  I  first  heard  of  my  dear  boy's  death,  this  visit 
bcingg  it  all  back.  He  was  my  only  son ;  and,  oh  I  what  hopes  are 
buried  with  him,  Hr.  Benton  I  I  thought  it  was  he  that  would  have 
restored  us  to  our  natural  place  in  the  world.  My  Millicent  was  not 
bom  to  live  in  a  back  street  opposite  Uvery-stablcs.  I  expected  every 
thing  from  her  brother.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  I  cannot 
ten  you  what  heaps  of  money  I  spent  on  him  getting  him  ready  for 
that  examination ;  and  yet  it  ail  came  to  nothing ;  and  now  he  is 
gone." 

"  Dear  manuna,  we  must  not  strive  against  Providence,"  said  Mil- 
licent, putting  her  handkerchief  ligfatiy  to  her  eyes. 


"  No,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother ;  "  but,  if  it  was  to  be,  I  might 
have  t>een  spared  all  that  waste  of  money — when  we  are  so  ill  able  to 
afford  it.  Providence  knows  beat,  to  be  sure ;  but  still,  when  it  was 
to  be,  it  might  have  been  so  arranged  that  I  should  have  saved  that. 
Ton  will  think  it  strange  of  me  to  say  so ;  bnt  my  thought  by  ni^t 
and  by  day  is,  what  will  my  child  do  when  I  die  f  " 

"  Dear  mamma,  don't  say  any  more,"  said  Millicent  agidn.  "  I 
never  gradged  any  thing  that  was  for  poor  dear  Fitzgerald's  advan- 
tage ;  and,  I  am  sure,  neither  did  you." 

"  Not  if  it  had  been  for  his  advantage,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  gloomily ; 
"  but  you  know  how  he  broke  down  in  hia  examination,  poor  fellow. 
I  don't  want  to  blame  Providence — but  still  I  might  have  been  spared 
tiiat." 

"  Perhaps,  Ben,  we  had  better  go,"  said-  Hillyard.  "  We  are  only 
intrudii^  upon  painful  recollections. — He  was  heartbroken,  poor  fellow. 
He  never  could  forget  what  you  had  spent  upon  him,  and  that  he 
made  so  littie  return. — Ben,  I  think  we  should  go." 

"  No ;  he  never  made  any  return,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  When  one 
spends  so  much  on  one  child  without  a  return,  one  feels  that  one  has 
been  unjust  to  the  rest.  We  are  not  very  lively  people ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  not  hurry  away.  It  was  so  very  good  of  you  to  come. 
Millicent,  ring  for  some  tea.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  both  of  you 
if  you  like  to  come  to  us  sometimes  of  an  evening.  It  is  a  very  dull 
time  of  year  to  be  in  town.  My  poor  boy  has  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  take  Millicent  to  the  sea  this  year ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  be 
in  town,  Mr.  Benton,  as  you  and  she  are  almost  old  friends,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  yon ;  and  you  too,  Mr.  Hillyard,"  she  added,  turning 
half  round  to  him.  Hillyard  muttered  "  By  Jove  t "  to  himself,  under 
his  breath.  But  as  for  Ben,  so  suddenly  and  enthusiastically  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  family,  Us  eyes  brightened,  and  his  face  crim- 
soned over  wltii  pleasure. 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  all  the  rest  of  the  year,"  he  said ;  "indeed 
I  am  looking  for  rooms  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have  something  to 
do — that  is — I  shall  want  to  be  near  Manchester  Square.  I  shall  be 
too  glad,  if  you  will  let  me,  to  come  now  and  then.  I  must  write  to 
Mary  and  tell  her  what  her  relationship  has  g^ed  me,"  said  Ben, 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction ;  while  Hillyard  looked  on  sardonic,  prob- 
ably because  he  had  been  asked,  "  too,"  as  Ben's  appendage,  which 
was  a  curious  reversal  of  af&irs. 

"  How  is  dear  Mary  ?  "  said  Miss  Tracy,  "  and  where  is  she  just 
now  ?  I  dare  say  going  on  a  round  of  nice  visits,"  she  added,  with  a 
soft  si^ ;  "  her  circumstances  are  so  different  from  ours." 

"  She  was  with  my  mother  when  I  left  home,"  said  Ben,  his  face 
clouding  over.  "  She  will  not  have  many  visits  this  year,  poor  giri 
My  mother  is  very  fond  of  her,  which  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  all  just 
now. 

Millicent  Tracy  looked  at. him  with  her  bine  eyes,  which  seemed 
ready  to  overflow  with  soft  tears ;  and  Ben,  who  had  the  calm  con- 
sciousness, common  to  great  people,  that  everybody  must  "know 
what  had  happened,"  felt  her  sympathy  go  to  his  heart.  But  as  it 
chanced  she  had  not  the  least  idea  what  had  happened.  The  ladies 
had  not  had  their  lima  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Benton's  death 
was  announced,  or  else  they  had  been  interrapted  by  visitors,  or 
some  accident  had  happened  to  the  supplement;  but,  anyhow,  they 
were  in  ignorance  of  that  event  It  was  sufBcientiy  clear,  however, 
that  something  had  come  upon  the  Benton  family  to  call  for  sympa- 
thy, and  sympathy  accordingly  shone  sweetly  out  of  Millicent's  eyes. 
As  for  Mrs.  Tracy,  her  attention  was  turned  to  more  practical 
matters. 

"  The  ground-floor  here  is  to  let,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  suppose 
it  would  be  good  enough  for  you,  Mr.  Benton ;  but  still,  if  you  had 
any  particular  reason  for  being  in  this  neighborhood — ^the  people  of 
the  house  are  honest  sort  of  people.  There  is  a  parlor  and  a  bed- 
'room,  qniet  and  respectable.    And  if  we  could  be  of  any  use—" 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  sud  Ben.  He  was  very  reluctant  to 
leave  the  paradise  on  which  he  had  thus  suddenly  stumbled,  but 
Hillyard,  tiie  n^lected  one,  had  got  up  and  stood  waiting  for  him. 
"  I  shall  look  at  them  as  I  go  down-stttirs." 

And  then  Millicent  gave  him  her  soft  hand.  "  I  have  known 
Mary's  cousin  for  years,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him,  with  a  littie 
blush  and  half  apology.  It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  apologized  foi 
entering  a  mortal  household  unawares.  Ben  went  down  the  narrow 
staircase  dazed  and  giddy,  treading,  not  on  the  poor  worn  carpets, 
but  on  some  celestial  path  of  flowers.    He  looked  at  the  low,  meUn- 
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choly  room  below  clothed  in  black  haircloth,  and  veiled  vith  curUdns 
of  darkling  red,  and  thought  it  a  bower  of  bliss.  Something,  how- 
ever, restrained  him  from  securing  this  paradise  while  Hillyard  was 
Still  with  him.  He  whispered  to  the  eager  landlady  tliat  he  would  re- 
turn and  settle  with  her,  and  went  out  into  the  street  a  different  being. 
It  looked  a  different  street,  transfigured  somehow.  The  old  white 
horse  and  the  rusty  carriage,  and  the  man  in  white  cotton  gloves, 
with  his  pretence  at  livery,  stood  before  a  house  a  little  farther  down ; 
and  it  seemed  to  Ben  an  equipage  for  the  gods.  Every  thing  was 
changed.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  him  was  that  Hillyard  took 
his  arm  once  more,  as  if  supposing  he  meant  to  be  dragged  back  to 
that  wretched  club. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  I  am  not  a  swell  like  you,"  said  Hillyard. 
"  I  never  pretended  I  was ;  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  written  on  my 
face  so  plabily  till  I  read  it  in  that  old  woman's  eyes." 

"  She  is  not  exactly  an  old  woman,"  sud  Ben,  making  an  effort  to 
get  free  of  his  companion's  arm. 

"  Oh !  dear,  no ;  not  at  all ! "  said  Hillyard.  "  But  if  the  daughter 
is— say  five-and-twenty — " 

"  I  should  say  eighteen,"  stdd  Ben. 

"Ob,  by  Jove  I  that's  going  too  fast,"  cried  his  companion; 
"  though  I  can't  wonder,  considering  the  dead  set  they  made  at 
you.  That  girl  is  stunning,  Ben;  but  she  thinks  you're  the  heir  of  all 
your  father's  property,  and  have  the  Manor  at  your  command.  Mind 
what  you're  after  if  you  go  there  again.  The  old  woman  is  as  crafty 
as  an  old  fox,  and  as  for  the  young  one — " 

"  Look  here,  Hillyard,"  said  Ben,  hotly.  "  I  am  introduced  to  this 
family  not  by  you,  but  my  cousin  Mary.  If  it  bad  been  you,  of 
course  you  might  say  what  you  like  of  your  own  friends ;  but  I  con- 
sider they  are  Mary  Westbury's  friends,  and  I  can't  have  you  speak  of 
them  in  such  a  tone,  for  my  cousin's  sake." 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  said  Hillyard,  ironically.  "  But  poor  Tracy  was  my 
friend,  not  Miss  Westbury's,  and  I  suppose  I  may  talk  of  him  if  I 
like.  It  was  the  mother  that  drove  him  to  it,  Ben.  Don't  you  think 
H's  my  line  to  speak  ill  of  women.  I've  a  dear  little  mother  myself, 
thank  God,  and  a  little  sister  as  sweet  as  a  daisy — and  about  as  poor," 
the  adventurer  added,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  I  hate  that  kind  of  woman. 
You  may  growl  if  you  please.  I  do.  After  he  broke  down  in  his 
examination  she  never  gave  him  a  moment's  peace.  She  kept  writing 
to  him  for  money,  and  upbraiding  him  for  having  none  to  send  her, 
when  the  poor  wretch  could  not  earn  bread  for  himself.  That  mach 
I  know :  and  you  heard  how  she  spoke  of  him.  If  you  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  these  two  women  you  will  come  to  grief." 

"  If  every  woman  who  has  a  good-for-nothing  son  or  brother  was 
to  be  judged  as  harshly  " — said  Ben,  making  an  effort  to  keep  his  tem- 
per. Hillyard  turned  round  upon  him  with  a  hoarse  exclamation  of 
anger. 

"  He  was  not  a  good-fbr-nothing,  by —  1 "  he  cried.  "  Ton  know 
nothing  about  him.  You  call  a  man  names  in  his  grave,  poor  fellow, 
because  a  girl  has  got  a  pur  of  pretty  blue  eyes." 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  our  road  is  no  longer  the  same,"  said  Ben, 
with  the  superiority  of  temper  and  good  manners.  "  I  am  going  to  my 
rooms,  and  you,  I  suppose,  are  going  back  to  the  club.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  meet  there  shortly,  as  we  are  the  only  men  in  town.  Good- 
morning,  just  now." 

And  thus  they  parted  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  met.  Ben  went 
into  the  Park,  and  composed  himself  with  a  long  walk,  at  first  with  a 
pretence  of  making  his  way  to  his  rooms,  as  he  had  said.  He  went 
across  almost  to  the  gate,  and  then  be  turned  and  make  a  circuit  back 
again.  He  wanted  cheap  lod^ngs,  that  was  evident^-and  then  I — 
The  truth  was  that  bis  mind  was  swept  and  garnished,  emptied  of  all 
the  traditions,  and  occupations,  and  hopes  of  his  previous  life.  All 
had  ended  for  him  as  by  a  sudden  deluge,  and  the  chambers  stood 
open  for  the  first  inhabitant  that  had  force  enough  to  enter.  Was  it 
love  that  had  burst  in  like  an  armed  man  f  A  oertun  sweet  agitation 
took  possession  uf  his  whole  being.  His  agitation  had  been  bitter 
enough  in  the  morning,  when  he  took  the  accoimt  of  all  those  dead 
household  gods  of  his,  from  which  no  comfort  came ;  or  rather  it  had 
been  a  kind  of  bitter  calm — death  after  a  fashion.  Now  life  had 
m«bed  back  and  tingled  in  all  his  veins.  The  world  was  no  more  a 
desert,  but  full  of  unknown  beauty  and  wonder.  Since  his  first  step 
out  of  the  familiar  ways  had  taught  him  so  much,  what  might  not  his 
further  progress  reveal  ?  Might  it  not  be,  after  aU,  that  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  conventional  round  was  the  opening  of  a  new,  and 


fresh,  and  glorious  existence  f  Should  not  he  be  as  free  in  Guilford 
Street,  Manchester  Square,  as  in  the  backwoods,  as  undisturbed  by 
impertinent  observation  f  What  were  the  buhl  cabinets  and  the  old 
Dresden  in  comparison  with  horsehair,  and  mahogany,  and  HUlicent 
Tracy's  blue  eyes  up-stairs  f  He  tried  to  consider  the  matter  calmly 
without  reference  to  those  eyes,  and  he  thought  be  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  He  reminded  himself  with  elaborate,  almost  judicial  ctdm 
that  he  had  but  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  that  he  could  not  aHM 
to  live  at  the  Albany  any  longer ;  that  cheap  lodgings  were  neceatary 
to  him,  not  altogether  out  of  reach  of  the  world,  but  beyond  the 
inspection  of  curious  acquaintances.  Under  these  circimistucei  tiie 
ad^tation  to  all  his  wants  of  the  ground-floor  at  Na  10  was  abnost 
miraculous.  It  was  providential.  Ben  had  not  been  in  the  hatnt  of 
using  that  word  as  some  people  do ;  but  yet  he  felt  that  in  the  present 
remarkable  circumstances  it  was  justifiable.  Something  beyond 
ordinary  chanoe  must  have  guided  him  in  his  ignorance  to  exactly  tlie 
place  he  wanted.  And  the  machinery  employed  to  bring  about  tMj 
single  result  had  been  so  elaborate  and  compUcated !  First,  a  snicida 
for  off  in  Australia ;  second,  the  return  of  an  adventurer  who  hid 
been  sent  there  expressly  to  make  Fitsgerald  Tracy's  acquaintance, 
and  convey  his  dying  message ; — a  friendship  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  such  means  surely  must  count  for  something  in  a  man's  life. 

And  so  by  degrees  Ben  found  himself  once  more  approaching  the 
street.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  curious  thrill  and  tremor. 
What  if  he  should  see  her  again  I  What  if  she  might  be  passing 
up  and  down  after  some  of  her  celestial  concerns!  He  was 
admitted  by  a  dismal  matd-of-all-work,  and  shown  in  this  time  to 
the  rooms  which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  They  were  veiy 
dingy  litUe  rooms.  In  thdr  original  and  normal  state  they  made  a 
double  room  with  folding-doors ;  but,  as  arranged  for  a  lodger,  the 
folding-doors  had  been  closed  and  barricaded,  the  front  half  made  into 
a  sitting-room,  and  the  back  into  a  bedroom.  The  windows  irere 
closed,  and  in  the  sultry  September  evening  the  four  mean  walb 
seemed  to  close  round  the  inmate  and  stifle  him.  Such  a  thought 
had  half  stolen  across  his  mind  whoi  a  sudden  movement  above 
thrilled  him  through  and  through.  It  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
house  and  through  Urn.  No  need  to  ask  any  further  question ;  un- 
doubtedly it  must  have  been  her  step ;  and  immediately  the  musty 
air  grew  sweet  as  summer  to  foolish  Ben. 

The  result  was,  that  he  took  the  wretched  UtUe  rooms  for  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  convejring  to  his  iiiture  landlady  as  he  did  so  the 
meanest  possible  opinion  of  his  intellectual  powers.  "  Some  fbol," 
she  replied  to  her  husband,  "as  never  asked  no  questions."  He 
thought  them  very  cheap,  poor  fellow ;  he  thought  them  highly 
economical,  retired,  respectable,  and  exactiy  what  he  wanted.  And 
he  was  rewarded,  and  more  than  rewarded  for  his  promptitude.  Just 
as  he  had  settied  with  the  landlady,  a  littie  creak  on  the  sturs  and 
rustling  of  ladies'  dresses  set  all  his  pulses  beating.  And  when  he 
turned  sharply  round  there  were  the  mother  and  daughter  in  th«r 
crape  bonnets  equipped  for  their  evening  walk.  They  were  im- 
mensely surprised  at  the  sight  of  Ben ;  more,  perhaps,  than  could 
have  been  ftilly  accounted  for  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  IDm 
Tracy  had  been  seated  all  this  time,  at  the  window,  seeing  who  came 
and  went 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Benton  has  come  to  look  at  the  rooms  ? " 
the  innocent  Millicent  said  to  her  mother,  stopping  short  in  Uie  nar- 
row little  lobby. 

"  I  have  not  only  come  to  look  at  them,  but  I  have  secured  them," 
Ben  said,  coming  forward.  "  They  suit  me  exactly."  And  th««  was 
a  charming  littie  flutter  of  pleasure  and  «\irprise. 

"I  never  thought  you  could  be  in  earnest,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said; 
"  the  rooms  are  well  enough,  but,  after  what  you  have  been  aoeot- 
tomed  to— I  was  just  saying  to  Millicent  that,  of  course,  it  was  impos- 
sible. But  now  I  shall  be  quite  comfort&ble  in  my  mind,  Imowing  yon 
are  there.  lAving-in  lodgings  is  very  trying  for  ladies,"  continued  the 
widow,  lowering  her  voice  confidentially  as  she  went  in  with  Ben  to 
give  a  critical  look  roimd  the  sitting-room.  "  You  cannot  think  how 
anxious  I  have  been  to  have  some  one  I  know  here,  on  Millicent's  ac- 
count, Mr.  Benton.  The  last  lodger  used  positively  to  lie  in  wvt  for 
my  innocent  child  at  the  door." 

"  Confounded  impudence  I  "  said  Ben.  "  I  hope  the  fellow  was 
kicked  out" 

"  Ah,  we  had  no  such  champions  as  you,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  a 
dubious  smile.    "  It  was  after  my  poor  boy  went  away  on  that  ill- 
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&ted  TOjrsge,  so  much  against  my  viU,  Hr.  RenUm.  Tea,  he  has  ac- 
tually taken  them,  Uillicent,"  she  went  on,  speaking  loader  as  she 
turned  round.  "  We  were  just  grang  out  for  oar  little  walk.  It  is 
cool  now,  and  there  are  not  so  many  people  about.  We  neither  of  os 
feel  equal  to  fashionable  promenades,  Mr.  Benton.  We  take  our  little 
walk  for  health's  sake  in  the  cool  of  the  eTcaiing.  It  is  all  the  amuse- 
ment my  poor  child  has." 

"  Don't  say  so,  mamma  dear,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  am  quite  happy. 
And,  oh,  Hr.  Benton,  couldn't  you  hare  dear  Mary  up  for  a  day  or  two 
to  see  you  f  Cousins  may  visit,  may  not  they,  mamma  ?  It  would  be 
such  a  pleasure  to  see  her  again." 

"  Hush,  child,  you  don't  think  what  you  are  saying.  Young  ladles 
can't  Tisit  young  men,  you  silly  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  And  Millicent 
blushed  and  glided  round  to  the  other  side  of  her  mother,  as  they  all 
emoged  into  the  street  Why  should  that  mass  of  crape  be  pot  be- 
tween them  *  Ben  thouj^t.  But  yet  he  had  the  hairiness  of  walking 
to  the  Park  with  them,  and  catching,  across  Mrs.  Tracy's  shadow  now 
and  then,  a  glance  of  the  blue  eyes.  They  talked  and  amused  him 
the  whole  way,  leading  him  to  the  grateful  shadows  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  away  from  all  ehance  of  recognition  by  his  fashionable 
friends,  eren  had  there  been  any  fitshionable  friends  to  recognize  him. 
They  would  not  permit  him,  howerer,  to  return  with  them,  but  dis- 
missed him  under  the  trees.  "  I  am  sore  we  are  keeping  you  fnnn 
dinner,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said,  "  and  we  could  only  ask  you  to  tea.  But  I 
trust  you  will  come  to  us  often  to  tea,  Mr.  Bentoo,  when  you  are  our 
fellow-lodger  at  No.  10." 

And  be  went  back  to  the  Albany,  not  miserable  and  misanthropical 
as  he  left  it,  but  full  of  lOTing-kindness  and  charity  to  all  mankind. 
He  went  and  dressed  himself  in  honor  of  "  the  ladies  "  whom  he  had 
just  lei^.and  who  had  already  taken  that  name  in  his  thoughts ;  and 
was  most  Christian  in  his  treatment  of  Morris,  promising  him  the  best 
of  characters  and  fiillest  explanations  of  why  he  was  leaving ;  and 
dined  at  his  club,  feeling  that  there  was  still  light  and  comfort  in  the 
world.  HiUyard  was  there,  too,  in  the  eveiUng,  reading  all  the  news- 
papers, and  yawning  horribly  over  them.  To  him  "  the  ladies  "  had 
opened  no  paradise.  With  a  temper  that  was  half-angelical,  notwith- 
standing the  adventurer's  rudeness  in  the  morning,  B«i  was  pitifhl 
and  compassionate  to  him  in  his  lieart 
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ris  perhaps  not  sarprising  that  so  fetr  people  should  know 
what  an  iceberg  is,  seeing  how  few  people  there  are  who 
go  where  icebergs  oome  from.  We  have  seen  that  they  come 
from  Greenland. 

Bat  how  do  they  get  down  into  the  region  of  ordinary  ob- 
servation—  into  the  region  of  the  North  Atlantic,  coming 
there,  in  season  and  ont  of  season,  as  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  worry  the  crews  and  captains  of  Liverpool  packets,  and 
other  craft  sailing  in  these  waters  ? 

The  answer  is  simple  enon^.  They  are  brought  down  from 
Greenland  by  that  great  polar  current  whose  oomrse  is  now 
through  the  Spitzbergen  Sea,  the  Greenland  Sea,  and  Baffin's 
Bay — a  current  which,  by-the-way,  in  some  remote  geological 
epoch,  once  swept  over  Ihe  "greater  part  of  what  is  now  North 
America,  as,  at  the  present  time,  it  sweeps  over  the  growing 
banks  of  Newfoundland — a  current  into  which  Lake  Superior 
once  discharged  as  a  gulf;  then,  afterward,  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan ;  then  Erie  and  Ontario ;  now  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  form  another  fresh-water 
lake  of  the  great  chain,  as  the  sea  becomes  more  and  more  filled 
up,  while  another  gulf,  and  a  river  still  beyond,  will  tempt  some 
enterprising  explorer  of  a  distant  time  to  apply  a  name.  Many 
of  the  icebergs  that  drift  down  with  this  current,  carry,  em- 
bedded in  their  very  heart,  vast  quantities  of  rook  and  sand, 
which  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  when  the  iceberg 
melts.     Thus  do  they  add  something,  every  year,  to  the  shoals 


off  Newfoundland  and  to  the  northward,  and  thus  do  they 
strew  the  entire  bed  of  the  polar  current  with  bowlders  from 
the  Greenland  hills.  When  these  now-submerged  regions  oome 
to  be  elevated  above  the  sea,  the  geologist  of  that  day  will  have 
less  trouble  to  account  for  the  bowlders  being  there  than  our 
forefathers  had  to  explain  the  presence  of  similar  masses  on  an 
Illinois  prairie,  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Potomac, 
and  Oonnecticut. 

The  melting  of  the  iceberg  is  far  from  rapid.  It  requires 
many  years  to  mingle  its  crystal  particles  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Tet  its  rate  of  drift  being  slow,  and  the  distance 
great,  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  track  of  vessels  in  the 
North  Atiantic,  the  largest  part  of  it  has  disappeared ;  and, 
immense  though  they  sometimes  appear  to  be,  and  are,  when 
seen  from  the  deck  of  ships  crossing  to  Europe,  they  are  then 
but  a  fi'agment  of  their  former  greatness.  Indeed,  very  few  of 
them  ever  reach  so  low  a  latitude  at  all,  going  to  pieces  long 
before  the  current  has  carried  them  so  far. 

To  make  the  nature  of  the  iceberg  more  dear  to  the  read- 
er's mind,  I  will  use  a  very  homely  illustration. 

Observe  the  littie  bit  of  ice  that  clicks  in  your  tmnbler  at 
dinner-time.  Observe  it  closely,  and  you  wHl  perceive  how 
very  small  a  part  of  it  floats  above  the  surface  of  the  water^ 
not  more  than  one-eighth,  at  the  farthest — ^wliile  the  re- 
maining seven-eighths  float  beneath.  Now,  this  littie  bit  of 
ice  is  an  iceberg  in  miniature — an  iceberg  in  every  essential 
feature,  except  that  it  did  not,  in  all  human  probability,  come 
from  Greenltmd.  In  shape,  in  general  transparency,  in  the  play 
of  light  upon  it,  in  its  prismatic  character,  in  its  frequently- 
cavernous  form,  in  the  general  shape  of  the  projecting  tongues 
which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the  delicate  mist 
which  plays  around  its  summit  in  the  warm  air,  it  is  the  very 
image  of  those  great,  floating  monoliths  of  the  Arctic  frost 
which  come  sailing  down  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  polar  current, 
in  all  their  stately  grandeur  and  magnificence,  scorning,  as  they 
tread  their  watery  way,  the  great  billows  of  the  ocean  with  a 
cold  disdain,  sending  them  away,  moaning  and  shattered,  in  de- 
feat, chilling  the  air  for  leagues  around,  yet  gathering  to  them- 
selves the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  sky;  immovable  from  their 
steadfast  course,  and  m^estic  as  the  "  silvery  moon,"  that,  like 
the  iceberg,  "  bathes  its  sides  in  the  trembling  wave." 

The  iceberg  is  the  largest  independent  fioating  body  in  the 
muverse,  except  the  heavenly  orbs.  There  is  nothing  approach- 
ing it,  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge,  on  this  globe  of 
ours ;  and  yet  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  fragment  of  the  ice- 
stream,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  but  an  arm  of  the  ice-sea.  And 
yet  the  iceberg  is  to  the  great  quantity  of  Greenland  ice  as  the 
paring  of  a  finger-nail  to  the  human  body ;  as  a  small  chip  to 
the  largest  tree ;  as  a  shovelful  of  earth  to  Manhattan  Island. 
Yet  magnify  the  bit  of  ice  in  your  tumbler  until  it  becomes,  to 
your  imagination,  a  half  a  mile  in  diameter  each  way,  and  yon 
have  a  mass  that  is  far  from  unusuaL  Add  to  this  a  mile,  two 
miles  of  length,  and  you  have  what  may  be  sometimes  seen.  I 
have  sailed  alongside  of  an  iceberg,  two  miles  and  a  hal^  meas- 
ured with  a  log-line,  before  coming  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  name  signifies,  as  we  have  seen  before,  ice-mountain ; 
and  it  is  truly  mountainous  in  size.  lift  it  out  of  the  water, 
and  it  becomes  a  mountain  one  thousand,  two  thousand,  three 
thousand  feet  high.  In  dimensions,  it  is  as  if  New- York  City 
were  tuned  adrift  in  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Central  Park  were  cut 
out  and  launched  in  the  same  place.  An  iceberg  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Central  Park  is  far  from  unusual.  And  its  surface 
is  not  in  form  onlike  it  either.  It  is  undulating  like  the  Park, 
and  craggy,  and  crossed  by  ravines,  and  dotted  with  lakes — the 
water  of  the  lakes  being  formed  from  the  melting  snows  of  the 
late  winter,  and  also  of  the  ice  itself  after  the  snows  have  disap- 
peared before  the  influence  of  the  summer's  sun.  I  have  even 
bathed  in  such  a  lake,  although  I  am  glad  to  say  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  "  those  days  of  other  years,"  when  the  youthfhl 
insanity  is  strong  to  toy.,  "  I  have  done  it" — a  disease  which  I 
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believe  to  be  amenable  only  to  that  treatment  popularly  known 
as  "  sad  experience."  Skating  on  an  iceberg  lake  is  tar  more 
sotisfaotory  and  sensible. 

Such  are  the  general  featares  of  the  iceberg  as  they  are  to 
be  seen  every  day  in  the  Arctic  waters. 

Let  ns  go  back  now  to  the  ice-stream  of  Aok-pad-lar-tok, 
with  which  we  closed  the  last  sketch.  Here  we  saw  an  ima- 
ginary iceberg  leaving  its  hold  upon  the  land,  breaking  loose 
from  the  parent  stream,  and  restoring  to  the  sea  its  own  again. 
I  would  once  more  call  attention  to  that  ice-stream,  and  sho^r 
more  particularly  its  river-like  character. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  long  line  of  the  glader  ftont,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  opposite  shore,  in  glittering  white  and  bine  and 
green ;  but  it  was  not  an  unbroken  front.  Near  its  centre 
there  was  a  dark  rock  nearly  embedded  in  the  ice — ^the  ice  be- 
ing on  both  sides  of  it,  and  overtopping  it 

This  rook  had  been  an  island.  The  ice-stream,  pouring  out 
into  the  fiord,  has  at  length  touched  tUs  island,  and  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  it  from  year  to  year,  moulding  itself 
to  the  rock,  had  finally  attained  tJie  podtlon  which  I  have  de- 
scril>ed. 

I  asked  my  guide;  Philip,  if  he  had  observed  any  change  in 
it  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  fiord. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  ho,  "a  very  great  change.  When  I  first 
came  here,  I  could  pull  all  the  way  around  the  rock  in  my  boat" 

"How  far  was  the  rock  then  from  the  face  of  the  ice- 
stream  t " 

"  A  good  half  English  mile." 

"  How  long  was  the  rode? " 

"  At  least  as  long  as  the  distance  was  from  the  ice-stream." 

"  How  did  you  learn  all  this  f " 

"  I  have  gone  to  it  many  a  time,  and  have  brought  away 
from  it  many  a  barrel  of  eggs,  and  many  a  bag  of  eider-down." 

Making  all  proper  allowance  for  the  general  disposition  of 
people  to  magnify  (Ustances,  here  is  yet  a  most  valuable  obser- 
vation— a  mUe  of  flow,  according  to  Philip,  in  five-and-twenty 
years — almost  seven  inches  for  each  day.  lify  own  observation 
of  an  ice-stream,  continued  through  almost  a  year,  showed,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  a  daily  rate  of  five  inches.  Suppose 
Philip  to  have  even  doubled  the  distance  in  his  rongh  guessing, 
we  have  still  a  rate  of  flow  equal  to  three  inches  and  a  half  per 
day.  An  inspection  of  the  numerous  breakings  fi^m  its  front, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  considerable  indeed,  judging  trova. 
the  great  numbers  of  icebergs  that  were  scattered  down  the  fiord, 
all  of  which  were  its  children.  Many  of  the  largest  of  them  had 
lingered  in  the  fiord  ever  since  Philip  came  there.  Missing  the 
deepest  channel,  they  had  grounded,  and  held  on  for  years  and 
years,  until  they  had  been  gradually  reduced  by  melting,  and  by 
pieces  breaking  fh>m  them,  but  never  yet  were  small  enough  to 
tide  over  the  rocky  bottom  and  reach  tiie  sea  outside.  I  looked 
upon  these  "ancients"  with  reverence. 

But,  hark  I  what  was  that! 

We  still  stood  upon  the  sammit  of  the  bluf^  overlooking 
the  fiord  and  the  ice-stream. 

The  ioe-stream  had  been  constantly  emitting  sounds,  as  I  have 
said  before,  sometimes  by  the  breaking  off  of  a  small  fragment 
from  its  front,  sometimes  by  a  partial  crack  opening  far  up  in  the 
body  of  it,  as  it  strained  in  its  rocky  bed ;  but  now  a  loud  re- 
port, as  of  "deep-mouthed  thunder,"  broke  fh>m  its  profonnd- 
est  depths — seemingly,  indeed,  as  if  from  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth.    It  fairly  shook  the  ground  on  which  we  stood. 

Philip  SMd,  quietly,  "  The  ioe-stream  is  going  to  calve." 

An  instant  afterward  the  report  was  repeated,  loader  and 
stiU  more  startling.  The  shook  beneath  my  feet  was  more  sen- 
ribly  felt:  it  seemed  like  the  first  warning  cry  of  a  coming 
earthqutike. 

Philip  stud  agun,  "  See  I  it  is  rising." 

A  portion  of  the  glacier  was  being  lifted  by  the  sea.  A 
great  wave  was  rolling  back  with  this  movement  of  the  ice,  and 
was  dashed  wildly  against  the  ice  in  front 


An  instant  more,  the  sound,  which  was  before  bo  deep  utj 
loud,  now  broke  through  the  ur  with  a  crash  that  was  tlnott 
deafening — as  when  a  heavy  gun  is  fired  near  by. 

I  knew  that  &  monstrous  crack  was  opening  in  the  ioe- 
stream. 

The  position  of  the  crack  was  soon  seen.  A  fragment,  of 
enormous  proportions,  had  been  disengaged.  Its  front  raised 
itself  aloft  as  if  it  were  some  great  leviathan  endowed  with  life, 
and  while  it  rose  the  crack  opened  wide.  The  unwieldy  nan 
plunged  forward,  crashing  against  other  ice-masses,  scattering 
the  broken  fragments  to  right  and  left  with  irresistible  force. 
Then  the  inner  side  rose  xap  and  the  front  sank  down,  while 
vast  volumes  of  water  that  had  been  lifted  with  it  went  roaring 
and  hissing  over  its  sides  into  the  foaming  and  violently  agi- 
tated sea. 

Thus  an  iceberg  had  been  bom. 

It  would  be  Impossible,  with  mere  words  alone,  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  action  of  this  new-bom  child  of  the  Arctic 
frosts.  Think  of  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  a  third  of  a  mile  deep  and 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  hurled  like  a  mere  toy  into 
the  water,  and  set  to  rolling  to  and  fro  by  the  impetns  of  the 
act — as  if  it  were  Nature's  merest  football — down  one  side,  nntil 
the  huge  mass  was  nearly  caprized ;  then  back  agun  and  down 
the  other  side,  with  the  same  unreeisting  force ;  and  so  on,  np 
and  down,  swashing  to  and  fro,  for  hours,  before  it  comes  finally 
to  rest.  The  disturbance  of  the  water  was  inconceivably  fine; 
waves  of  enormous  magnitude  were  rolled  up  with  great  vio- 
lence agiunst  the  glacier,  covering  it  with  spray;  and  vast  bil- 
lows came  tearing  down  the  fiord,  thdr  progress  marked  by  the 
crackling  and  crumbling  of  the  ice,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
wildest  agitation  throughout  a  space  of  several  miles.  Over 
the  smaller  of  the  icebergs  these  billows  broached  completely, 
breiJdng  as  if  a  tempest  were  piling  up  the  waters,  and  hearing 
them  with  infuriated  might  against  a  rooky  shore.  Then,  to  add 
to  the  commotion  thus  made,  the  great  wallowing  icebwg  that 
was  the  cause  of  it  all,  was  dropping  fragments  from  its  side* 
with  each  vacillation,  the  reports  reaching  the  ear  above  the 
general  din  and  damor.  Then  other  bergs,  as  they  were  sac- 
cessively  set  in  motion  by  the  waves,  also  dropped  pieces  fcim 
their  sides;  and  at  last,  as  if  it  were  the  grand  j{naZ«  of  the 
piece — the  clash  of  the  cymbals  and  the  big  bass-drum  of  Na- 
ture's grand  orchestra — a  monstrous  berg,  near  the  middle  of 
the  fiord,  split  in  two,  and,  during  the  noise  of  moving  waten 
and  crumbling  ice,  filled  the  air  with  a  peal  that  rang  among 
the  bergs  and  crags,  and,  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  died  away 
only  in  the  void  beyond  the  mountain-tops ;  while  to  the  noity 
rhythm  the  huge  leviathans  of  the  fiord  danoe  their  wild,  nn- 
gunly  dance  upon  the  waters. 

It  was  many  hours  before  this  state  of  wild  unrest  was  8n^ 
ceeded  by  a  calm ;  and  when  at  lengtli  the  iceberg  that  I  had 
seen  bom  came  quietly  to  rest,  and  the  other  icebergs  bad 
ceased  to  dance  their  dance  upon  the  troubled  sea,  and  the 
billows  had  stilled  their  lashings,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  be- 
holding this  birth  of  an  iceberg,  I  had  beheld  one  of  the  meet 
sublime  exhibitions  of  the  great  forces  of  Nature.  It  was  in- 
deed a  convulsion  I 

My  purpose  being  now  accomplished,  and  my  curiosity  sat- 
isfied, I  left  the  blufif,  and  returned  down  the  'fiord  to  Philip'i 
hut,  whence,  after  leaving  my  guide,  I  proceeded  to  Upemavik, 
well  content  with  what  I  had  seen,  and  feeling  well  repaid, 
halting  by  the  way  only  long  enough  to  inspect  closely  one  of 
the  largest  icebergs  I  had  seen,  and  around  which  I  lingered 
many  hours. 

This  berg  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  bnt 
for  its  great  variety  of  feature.  We  rowed  all  the  way 
around  it,  and  measured  it  carefully.  One  of  its  sides  was 
nearly  strfdght  and  regular,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
broken  away  from  something — a  firacture-look.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  side  which  was  attached  to  the  glacier.  Facing  the 
sun,  it  glistened  marvellously.     This  side  was  six  thonsand 
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five  hundred  feet  long.  At  one  end,  it  was  two  hundred  and 
fortj  feet  high,  rising  squarely  from  the  sea.  At  the  centre, 
the  height  was  less,  being  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  At 
the  farther  end,  it  was  a  hundred  and  ninety.  These  measure- 
ments were  made  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  possible  under 
the  ouroomstances,  and  they  are  quite  reliable  within  small 
Hmits.  The  log-line  and  chronometer  were  of  necessity  the 
means  of  determining  the  length.  By  dropping  the  "  chip  "  at 
the  foot  of  the  berg,  and  then  rowing  out  a  hundred  fathoms,  I 
obtuned  a  tolerably  accurate  base  line,  for  ascertaining  tlie 
altitudes — •  pocket  sextant  giving  me  the  necessary  angles. 
By  the  same  method  I  found  the  end  of  the  berg  to  which  we 
came,  after  measuring  the  side,  to  be  eighteen  hundred  feet 
across.  This  terminated  in  a  rounded  bluff.  Turning  here,  we 
came  upon  a  side  wholly  difEieratt  from  the  one  we  had  before 
nteasured.  It  had  evidently  been  for  a  long  time  the  glacier 
front — for  a  period  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  the 
least  It  was  most  irregular.  In  places  it  was  cliff-like,  as  the 
other,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  worn  into  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
lar shapes.  This  had  been  done  partly  by  the  washings  of  the 
sea,  and  partly  by  the  streams  of  melted  snow  which,  in  the 
Bommer-time,  poured  over  the  glacier.  Thus  there  were 
bights  eaten  into  it  that  were  large  enough  to  float  a  frigate. 
In  one  place  there  was  a  considerable  bay,  with  two  islands  in 
it  that  were  very  peculiar.  Around  this  bay  we  pulled,  and  in 
the  valley  or  rather  gorge,  at  one  angle  of  it,  I  landed,  and, 
with  sharp  spikes  in  my  heels,  and  a  short  boat-hook  in  my  hand, 
I  climbed  np  to  the  summit  of  the  berg.  Its  surface  was 
rolling,  uneven,  and  craggy.  There  were  two  conspicuous 
hills  upon  it,  one  of  which  was  two  hundred  and  ninety,  the 
other  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Be- 
tween these  hUIs,  and  among  others  less  conspicuous,  I  discov- 
ered a  winding  lake  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long — the 
water  being  formed  from  the  snows  of  winter,  which,  melting 
with  the  sunsmer's  sun,  had  trickled  down  the  icy  hill-sides 
and  gathered,  in  the  valley.  Following  along  the  mar^  of 
tluB  singular  and  beantiftal  lake,  I  came  at  length  to  its  outlet, 
where,  through  a  gorge,  poured  the  superabundant  crystal 
waters  over  a  crystal  bed,  in  a  rapid  torrent,  until,  coming  at 
length  to  the  side  of  the  berg,  the  stream  leaped  wildly  down 
into  the  ocean,  roaring  like  a  young  Niagara.  On  every  side, 
indeed,  there  were  streams,  many  of  them  very  small,  hurrying 
to  the  ocean,  and  dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  iceberg  like  the 
waters  from  a  house-top,  on  a  warm  day  following  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow. 

I  wandered  about  among  these  icy  hills  until  I  really  grew  be- 
wildered, and  found  my  way  to  the  exact  place  of  my  ascent, 
not  without  embarrassment  The  cause  of  this  was  thus  par- 
tially expltuned :  I  had  kept  my  eye  upon  the  sun,  while  the 
iceberg  was  turning  round  beneath  my  feet.  It  had  probably 
grounded  on  one  comer,  and  the  current  was  slowly  swinging  it 
around  upon  a  pivot.  Before  this,  however,  I  had  climbed  the 
loftiest  hill.  The  view  was  superb — distant,  as  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Staten  Island,  and  over  a  sea  where  icebergs  lay  scat- 
tered like  mammoth  diamonds  set  in  a  waste  of  lapi*  laetili.  Nor 
was  the  neighborhood  devoid  of  life.  A  flock  of  Kittiwake 
galls  flew  up  from  the  sea,  and  perched  themselves  upon  the 
hill,  and  then  set  np  their  noisy  chatter;  and  one  old  burgo- 
master, who  had  caught  a  fish,  came  there  to  swallow  it  in 
peace ;  but,  to  his  evident  surprise  and  sad  disgust,  he  was  sud- 
denly pounced  upon  by  a  predatory  Jager,  who  had  seemingly 
been  hovering  round  for  just  such  a  chance,  and  with  an  angry 
scream  the  burgomaster  dropped  the  prize. 

It  was  altogether  a  most  strange  sensation — afloat  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  on  an  ice-mountain  in  the  sea.  Yet  my  footstool 
was  firm  and  solid  as  the  eternal  hills. 

If  time  and  circumstance  had  permitted  I  would  gladly  have 
brought  up  my  tent  and  camp-fixtures,  and  have  slept  and  lain 
there  for  a  day  or  so,  watching  the  grand  panorama  of  the  hills 
and  sea  around,  while  the  son,  like  a  golden  wheel  in  tbe  bine 


sky,  rolled  round  and  round  me,  never  setting,  but  changing 
from  hour  to  hour  the  aspect  of  every  object  within  the  range 
of  vision — now  silvering  an  iceberg,  now  coloring  it,  now  flaunt- 
ing it  in  blue  and  now  in  green ;  now  blazing  with  red  the 
ragged  cliffs  of  the  fiord ;  now  throwing  them  in  shadow,  as 
if  tiiey  were  the  gloomy  wall  encompassing  the  abyss  of 
Dante's  giants ;  now  gilding  the  distant  mountains ;  now  robing 
them  in  purple;  now  whiting  the  far-off  ice-sea;  now  making 
it  a  sea  of  rubies ;  then  blending  it  with  the  blue  sky. 

But  this  camp-life  on  an  iceberg  could  not  be,  so  I  returned 
to  my  boat,  and  continued  my  survey  of  the  floating  mountain. 
First  I  explored  the  bay  where  I  had  landed.  The  bottom 
of  this  bay  was  the  sloping  ice,  shoaling  gradually  as  we  went 
farther  in,  through  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards ;  and,  as  I 
looked  down  over  the  side  of  the  boat  upon  the  ice  beneath, 
through  what  was  at  flrst  a  few  fathoms,  but  finally  only  a  few 
inches  of  water,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  soft  and  exqui- 
site a  color,  or  one  so  perfectly  graduated  in  its  various  Unts,  as 
the  liquid  green  through  which  we  sailed.  The  islands  in  the  bay, 
which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  were  but  two  hummocks  that 
rose  a  few  feet  above  the  surface — as  Clovemor's  Island  and 
Ellis  Island  in  New- York  harbor. 

Leaving  the  bay,  we  continued  our  course,  past  broken-down 
turrets  and  dismantled  towers,  and  ruined  spires,  between 
which  lay  huge  clefts  filled  with  a  deep  chameleon  light,  and 
great  caverns  of  dmmerian  darkness,  in  which  the  slow-moving 
billows  were  caught  and  confined,  until,  tired  of  their  imprison- 
ment, their  hollow  voices  came  gurgling  out,  as  the  loud  breath- 
ing of  some  mighty  monster  of  the  deep  who  was  exhaust- 
ing his  feeble  efforts  to  move  the  great  mountain  from  his 
path. 

This  nde  was  six  thousand  feet  in  length.  The  other  end 
was  thirty-five  hundred.  Thus,  in  making  the  complete  circuit, 
we  had  pulled  almost  three  and  a  half  miles.  I  averaged  the 
whole  altitude  at  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
This  would  gjve  a  total  average  depth  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  feet— between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  a  mile.  Multiply 
these  dimenrions  together,  and  we  get  28,860,000,000  of  oabio 
feet  Convert  this  into  tons,  and  all  the  ships  in  the  known 
world  are  nothing  to  it.  Freight  them  all,  and  you  would 
hardly  make  an  impression  upon  it  Convert  it  into  money, 
and,  at  the  present  market  rates  for  the  skimmings  of  the  Boston 
ponds,  you  have  the  national  debt 

It  is  only  by  such  figuring  that  we  can  form  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  this  vagrant  of 
the  polar  seas.  Its  beauties  are  not  so  easily  defined.  A  solid 
and  a  mighty,  it  is  yet  a  subtle  object  The  light  plays  through 
it  as  through  the  opaL  Its  side  is  blazed  with  crimson, 
and  gold,  and  purple.  Here  we  see  the  enamel,  there  the  chal- 
cedony; transparent  quartz  in  one  place,  si^phire  and  the 
flonbing  ruby  in  another. 

These  varying  colors  as  seen  in  the  sunlight  are  due  in  a 
measure  to  its  parallel  lines  of  stratification,  which  are  faintly 
perceptible,  and  which,  like  the  multiplied  rings  of  the  old  for- 
est-oik, round  the  long  period  of  years  or  ages  through  which  it 
has  gone  on,  slowly  growing  in  the  parent  glader ;  partly  to  the 
irregular  form  of  the  fractured  surface,  the  myriad  of  reflect- 
ing faces  placed  at  all  angles,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  light;  partly 
to  the  sunlight,  dissolving  in  the  sharp  prisms  of  its  sides,  and 
stealing  through  the  mist  and  spray  of  the  falling  waters,  fling- 
ing here  and  there  the  tender  colors  of  the  rainbow,  along  the 
pure,  clear  surface  of  its  glistening  walls ;  and  partly  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea,  in  which  it  floats — sometimes  green,  sometimes 
blue,  always  wondrously  clear,  and  always  mirroring  the 
giant  that  it  floats — ^its  sublime  proportions,  its  crumbling 
ruins,  its  cascades,  and  the  light  which  flickers  round  it— while 
bearing  it  alofl  in  triumph,  and  while  the  laughing  waves,  en- 
couraged by  the  sun,  leap  round  and  kiss  it  gently,  and  with 
each  touch  steal  away  the  crystal  partides  which  were  thein 
of  old  and  are  theirs  of  right 
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More  than  this  I  cannot  say  for  the  floating  mountain. 
Words  fail  ns  utterly  in  the  description  of  such  a  mighty  work 
of  Nature — fail  us,  as  do  the  colors  of  the  painter.  Who  can 
paint  or  who  describe  the  leap  of  Niagara,  or  the  roar  that  rises 
from  the  great  abyss?  The  iceberg,  in  its  growth,  and  birth, 
and  immensity,  is  the  nearest  paralleL 

And  what  pen  can  describe  or  pencil  punt  its  age  ?  How 
long  since  its  crystals  were  snow-flakes,  dropped  by  the  air  upon 
a  Greenland  mountain-top!  It  was  not  a  few  years  or  even 
centuries  ago.  Its  existence  on  the  earth  in  the  great  ice-sea  and 
stream  has  been  longer  than  that  of  the  whc4e  human  race, 
from  the  birth  of  Adam. 


THE  WEDDING-RING. 

FROM  a  recent  work,  by  Edward  J.  Wood,  on  "  The  Wedding-Day 
in  All  Ages  and  Countries,"  we  glean  a  few  interesting  facts  in 
i«ference  to  the  wedding-ring.  The  use  of  the  ring,  both  in  betrothal 
and  marriage,  seems  to  be  of  a  Tery  old  date.  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  the  selection  of  a  bride,  always  made  by  the  parents  of  the 
loTer,  was  followed  by  an  espousal,  which  was  confirmed  by  oaths  and 
accompanied  by  presents.  These  gifts  were  probably  the  origin  of  the 
gift  of  the  ring. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  the  servant  of  Isaac  with  Bebekah,  he  seeks 
her  &Tor  by  the  present  of  a  massive  ear-ring  and,  two  braodets.  Af- 
ter the  consent  of  her  parents,  there  were  more  costly  gifts — "jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raunent."  In  later  days,  it  was  the 
onstom  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  in- 
tended bride.  It  is  not  certain  how  early  this  custom  b^an.  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  betrothal  finger-rings ;  but,  in  Genesis 
zli.  42,  a  ring  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  fidelity  or  friendship,  and,  in 
Luke  XV.  22,  of  adoption. 

No  reference  to  rings  was  made  by  the  Talmudlsts,  and  there  is  an 
opinion  that  they  were  not  used  in  the  Mosaic  days,  but  came  in  at  a 
later  period  as  an  economical  substttute  for  dowry-money.  The  mod- 
em Jews  still  attach  more  moment  to  the  breaking  of  ^bs,  not  as  a 
bond  of  union,  but  a  suggestioB  that  the  union  is  irrevocable,  as  the 
damage  to  the  crystal ;  also  as  a  suggestion  of  the  frailty  of  life,  and  a 
portent  of  the  ponishment  pf  infidelity. 

"  Whatever  may  be  die  fact  as  to  the  use  of  marriage-rings  in  the 
Bible  days,"  says  the  author,  "  monkish  legends  relate  Aat  Joseph 
and  Mary  used  one,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  of  onyx  or  amethyst. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  year  996,  when  it  was  given 
by  a  jeweller  from  Jerusalem  to  a  lapidary  of  Clnsium,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  wife  of  a  marquis  of  Etraria,  to  make  purchases 
ibr  her.  The  jeweller  told  the  lapidary  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
relic ;  but  he  despised  it,  and  kept  it  for  several  years  among  other 
articles  of  inferior  value.  However,  a  miracle  revealed  to  him  its 
genuineness ;  and  it  was  placed  in  a  church,  where  it  worked  many 
curative  wonders.  In  1473,  it  was  deposited  with  some  Franciscans 
at  Clusium,  from  whom  it  was  stolen ;  and  ultimately  it  found  its  way 
to  Ferusia,  where  a  church  was  built  for  it,  and  it  still  performed  mir- 
acles ;  but  they  were,  as  Hone  says,  trifling  in  comparison  with  its 
miraculous  powers  of  multiplying  itself.  It  existed  in  different  churches 
in  Europe  at  the  same  time,  and,  each  ring  being  as  genuine  as  the 
others,  it  was  paid  the  same  honors  by  the  devout" 

In  modem  Greece  there  are  two  rings  used — gold  for  the  bride- 
groom, and  silver  for  the  bride— which  are  frequently  interchanged  by 
the  two  in  token  of  onion  and  of  domestic  equality,  the  higher  value 
of  the  ring  of  the  hnsband,  however,  still  marking  his  superior- 
ity. 

In  the  time  of  Fliny,  an  iron  ring  was  sent  as  a  pledge  to  the  in- 
tended bride.  These  iron  rings  were  set  with  adamants,  the  hardness 
and  durability  of  both  iron  and  stone  signifying  the  perpetuity  of  the 
contract.  Juvenal  states  that,  during  the  imperial  period,  the  man 
gave  a  gold  ring  in  token  of  his  fidelity  to  his  betrothed,  and  that  she 
wore  it,  as  now,  on  the  finger  next  the  small  one.  Tertullian  speaks 
of  them  in  his  day.  Isidore  says  that  women  wore  only  this  ring,  or 
not  more  than  two,  at  most.  Some  nuptial  rings  were  of  brass,  and 
some  of  copper.  The  plain  circle  was  not  the  only  form  of  wedding- 
ring,  as  some  were  carved  in  devices,  such  as  a  key,  to  signify  the  do- 
mestic authority  of  the  wife. 


[Jtoy  24, 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Italians  used  betrotbtl. 
rings,  which  were  generally  of  silver,  inlaid  with  niello.  The  b«id 
was  oval  or  circular,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  hoop  formed  ileerea  front 
which  issued  hands  that  clasped.  The  medinval  Italians  esteemeil  die 
diamond  for  espousal-rings,  from  its  supposed  power  rf  nuintuiiiiw 
concord  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  Irish  peasantry  have  a  general  impression  that  marriage  with- 
out a  gold  ring  is  not  I«gal.  In  former  days,  girls  in  the  momtaiii. 
r^ons  were  often  married  at  twelve  and  thirteen.  The  wonai 
thought  that  bracdets  of  hair,  given  to  the  husband,  were  chtnm  of 
certain  efficacy  in  love. 

Kear  the  Loch  rf  Stennis,  hi  the  Orkneys,  are  twe  large  circlei, 
sacred  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Only  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  miidai, 
who  wished  to  be  married,  performed  alone  the  circuit  of  stooee  dedi- 
cated to  the  moon,  and  the  intended  hnsband  traversed  the  drde  d 
the  sun.  Then  the  pair  met  at  the  stone  of  Odfai,  and,  joining  tbeb 
hands  tiirough  the  matrimonial  ring  or  hole  in  the  stone,  pli^ 
ed  their  faith,  and  became  man  and  wife.  A  cBvoroe  was  note 
simple,  as  the  pidr  had  only  to  go  to  church,  and  go  oat  at  dilbnot 
doors. 

Among  the  Anglo-Nwmana,  the  ring  was  always  worn  on  the  md- 
die  finger  of  the  right  hand,  while  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  serentemth 
century  the  wedding-rii^  was  often  worn  on  tiie  thnmb.  The  Quekets 
reject  the  ring  as  a  renmsnt  of  Pagan  snperstition,  and  in  the  time  d 
the  Commonwealth  the  Poritans  endeavored  to  abolish  it  for  the  auu 
reason. 

Although  a  ring  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Chiirch^>C'Eiig^ 
marriage,  it  may  l>e  of  any  metal,  and  of  any  rize.  Some  years  mce, 
a  ring  of  brass  was  used  at  Worcester  at  a  wedding  before  tlie  re- 
gistrar, who  was  threatened  with  proceedings  for  not  oompeOiiig  i 
gold  one  to  be  employed.  A  story  is' told  of  the  wedding  of  two  pu. 
pers,  who  came  to  the  church  and  requested  to  be  married  witli  the 
dmrch-key,  as  the  parochial  authorities  had  not  fumislied  tbem  vid 
a  ring.  The  clerk,  feeling  some  delicacy  about  using  the  kej,  fetched 
an  old  curtain-ring  from  his  own  house,  and  with  tliat  article  the  mir- 
riage  was  celebrated.  The  church-key  was  used  in  lieu  of  a  weddSig- 
ling  at  a  church  near  Colchester,  early  in  the  present  oenturr ;  aid 
that  was  not  a  solitary  instance  within  the  past  one  hundred  jean 
in  Enj^d.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  married  at  May  Fair  with 
a  bed-curtain  ring.  Nvta  and  Qwrui  for  October,  1860,  relate!  that 
a  ring  of  leather,  cnt  transversely  from  a  finger  of  the  bridegroom'i 
glove,  wM  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  wedding-ring  on  one  occaiiw- 
A  clergyman  unjustifiably  stopped  a  wedding  in  India,  because  the 
bridegroom  offered  a  diamond  ring  instead  of  the  kind  generally  hi 
use. 

In  Iceland,  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage  were  both  oonfinned  b; 
money,  and  the  ring  seemed  little  needed  in  evidence  where  vake  re- 
cdved  for  tiie  maiden  was  supposed  to  be  pud  in  cash.  It  was  used 
there,  however ;  but  could  hardly  be  called  a  finger-roi^  being  nri- 
ously  formed  of  bone,  jet,  stone,  gold,  and  rilver,  and  sometimes  it 
was  so  wide  as  to  allow  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  be  passed  through 
it  In  the  solemnization  of  betrotiia],  the  brid^;room  passed  four  fin- 
gers and  his  palm  through  one  of  these  rings,  and  in  tliis  miiiDa 
he  received  the  hand  of  his  bride. 

Wearing  the  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  due  to  the 
belief  of  the  ancients  that  a  vein  of  tliat  finger  ran  direotiy  to  the 
heart,  and  that  the  nuptial  sign  was  thus  joined  to  the  seat  of  life 
The  fact  that  the  soft  metal  is  less  worn  or  injured  on  the  finger  of 
that  hand  may  have  much  to  do  with  it  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
ring  oripnally  wom  among  the  Anglo-Normans  on  the  right  Iiand  of 
the  bride  was  changed  to  the  left,  or  inferior  liand,  in  token  of  subjec- 
tion. The  particular  finger  is  also  said  to  be  favored  from  an  old  cus- 
tom of  placing  the  ring  on  the  first  finger  in  the  name  of  the  Father, . 
on  the  second  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  on  the  third  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ohost  This  usage  probably  grew  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Arian  controversy- 
One  of  the  earliest  and  prettiest  forms  of  betrothing-rings  was  the 
gemmal  ring,  once  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  French  or  Normans.  It  was  of  two  or  three  links,  fastened 
on  a  hinge,  and  joining  in  one  ring.  Sometimes,  when  the  two  flat 
sides  and  the  central  ribbon  joined,  there  were  male  and  female  bands 
to  clasp  at  the  union.  A  heart  above  these  signified  love,  fidelity, 
union.  At  betrothal,  the  man  and  woman  were  often  actually  linked 
by  a  finger  in  each  end  of  the  three-hooped  chun,  and  then,  severing 
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them,  each  kept  the  part  held,  aad  the  witness  the  third,  until  all  be- 
came the  property  of  the  bride  at  marriage.  A  gemmal  ring  of  nine 
interlaced  loops  stiU  exists.  These  often  had  posy  verses  upon  the 
flit  inner  gar&ce. 

fictitious  rings  of  rashes  were  once  used  in  England  to  delude  girls 
into  a  mock  marriage.  A  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1217,  put  a  stop  to 
the  sport  by  declaring  the  rush-ring  contract  legal.  An  old  writer 
says :  "  Well,  'twas  a  good  worlde,  when  such  simplidtie  was  used, 
sayes  the  old  women  of  oar  time ;  when  a  ring  of  a  rush  would  tie  as 
much  love  together  as  a  gimmon  of  golde." 


FATAL  FRENCH. 

"TTTOMElir  make  society.  If  a  society  is  without  charm, 
VV  without  grace,  but  chattering  and  imitative,  like  a  col- 
ony of  monkeys,  it  is  because  the  women  of  that  society  lead 
the  most  vulgar  life,  and  ape  the  modes  and  manners  of  a  race 
foreign  to  them,  and  with  a  different  past.  The  education  of 
girls,  which  subordinates  the  social  and  historic  examples  of 
their  own  race  and  literature  to  the  social  means  of  an  alien 
and  artificial  society,  must  be  considered  as  fatal  to  the  prece- 
dence of  English  and  American,  while  it  fails  to  graft  a  pure  ex- 
ample of  the  best  product  of  Continental  society. 

The  yoang  ladies  of  our  New  York  schools  are  taught 
French  to  the  sad  neglect  of  English ;  and  the  strange  and  best 
resnlt  of  a  fashionable  hoarding-school  is  to  graduate  young  la- 
dies who  can  write  and  speak  the  French  with  more  correct- 
ness and  grace  of  expression  than  the  English  language ;  for,  in 
the  French  of  good  society,  slang  is  ignored,  if  not  unknown. 
The  young  lady  knows  that  French  is  the  social  passport  in  the 
most  fashionable  world,  and,  urged  by  vanity,  she  acquires  a 
mechanical  facility  in  the  use  of  it,  and  r^mtuns  quite  indifferent 
to  the  charm  and  wealth  of  our  mother  tongue. 

Our  Englisb  is  the  English  of  our  households.  If  our  moth- 
ers and  sisters,  our  wives  and  daughters,  speak  it  carelessly  and 
badly,  all  of  ns,  not  interested  in  language  and  literature  as  a 
special  study,  speak  it  badly  and  carelessly.  Judge  how  im- 
portant are  a  just  and  fine  appreciation  and  use  of  English  in  the 
edncation  of  a  young  lady  I  And  what  has  she  gained  as  a  so- 
dal  influence,  if  she  uses  the  language  of  Bacine,  and  has  not 
acquired  a  true  perception  of  Shelley?  And  what  play 
of  expression  in  French  is  solicited  and  evoked  by  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  English  or  American  social  life! 

The  charm,  the  grace,  the  harmonious  intercourse  of  French- 
women, the  fame  of  French  talons,  were  made  by  French  women 
and  men  conversing  in  and  writing  their  own  language  with 
exquisite  grace  and  purity  of  expression.  Beigamin  Constant 
and  Madame  de  StaCl  were  supreme  among  many  who  had  the 
literary  sense  and  the  Gallic  taste  in  almost  equal  measure. 
The  language  of  conversation,  which  has  had  so  much  more  in- 
fluence on  the  written  language  in  France  than  in  England  or 
America,  waa  made  supple,  and  delicate,  and  brilliant,  by  the 
influence  of  women.  In  what  parlor  of  New  York  shall  we  go 
to  hear  our  language  expressed  correctly  without  pedantry, 
with  grace  without  affection,  with  vivacity  without  slang, 
with  freedom  without  carelessness  ?  In  what  young  ladies' 
school  are  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  English  language 
appreciated  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  blunders,  what  irksome 
labor,  what  mental  disgust,  what  repetition  and  monotony, 
yes,  and  what  thefts,  are  not  suggested  by  "  English  compo- 
sition"! 

Are  onr  English  language  and  literature  too  virile  for  the  femi- 
nine mind?  Is  Chaucer  too  homely  and  racy,  and  Shakespeare 
too  comprehensive,  to  engage  the  model  young  lady  ?  Is  Spen- 
ser too  ideal,  and  Shelley  too  unreal?  Is  Milton  too  involved, 
and  Johnson  too  sonorous?  And  does  the  young  lady  of  the 
period  shrink  from  every  expression  but  that  of  the  shallow 
current  of  conversational  French,  which  gives  importance  to 
trifles  and  varnishes  the  dull  facts  of  common  life? 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  Frenchwoman  speak.  Her  ac- 
cent, her  vivacity,  her  well-trained  and  modulated  voice,  her 
mobility  and  naturalness,  her  art  of  concealing  art,  attract  and 
enchant  a  stranger's  ear.  Is  the  American  ^rl  likewise 
taught  to  value  her  natural  means  of  expression  ?  Is  she  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  and  charm  of  her  native  language ! 
Is  she  instructed  in  the  use  of  that  exquisite  instrument  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  the  language  of  her  race  ?  Outside  of  her 
French  exercises,  how  trite,  how  careless,  often  how  vulgar,  is 
her  expression  I  You  could  not  think  she  had  ever  read  and 
appreciated  a  pure  example  of  English ;  that  she  had  ^ver  un- 
derstood a  master's  use  of  language.  Her  conversation  gives 
no  suggestion  of  the  supreme  masters  of  expression.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  artistic  sense  is  felt  even  in  our  use  of  language, 
and  in  the  habitual  influences  which  determine  our  choice  of 
language.  For  the  rare  influence  of  a  Hawthorne,  a  Poe,  an 
Irving,  an  Emerson,  we  have,  every  Sunday,  the  often  thread- 
bare diction  of  the  pulpit,  and  once  a  week  the  tepid  phrases 
of  popular  newspapers — Slanguage  without  grace  and  empty  of 
life — or,  oftener,  the  language  of  the  daily  paper,  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  phraseology  of  politics  and  business ;  aU  alike 
"flat,  stale,  and  tmprofitable,"  in  an  esthetic  society,  which  is 
the  ultimate  society  of  every  fine  civilization. 

The  true  object  of  the  education  of  girls  is  to  form  a  social 
being  of  varied  and  engaging  qualities.  The  moment  educa- 
tion has  placed  man  on  a  level  with  material  obst^es,  nnd 
enabled  him  to  conquer  the  obstructions  of  an  harmonious  and 
peaceful  life,  we  ask  for  pleasant  intercourse,  for  agreeable  di- 
version, for  a  charming  society.  If  onr  girls  have  not  been 
taught  to  appreciate  and  meet  our  highest  social  wants,  our 
society  remains  at  a  low  level ;  if  they  have  not  been  taught 
the  most  sacred  and  beautiful  elements  of  their  own  language, 
what  compensation  does  mutilated  and  mechanical  French 
offer  as  a  means  of  fine  social  intercourse  ? 

The  chief  value  of  a  foreign  language  is,  that  it  enlarges 
our  mental  experience,  and  reveals  another  intellectual  horizon. 
A  new  literature  is  a  new  domain  opened  to  us.  But  of  whai 
value  is  that  new  country  of  the  mind,  if  we  have  taken  but 
little  exercise  and  a  sluggish  breath  in  our  native  air  ?  If  our 
mind  is  stiff  and  inflexible  in  English,  if  it  knows  but  little 
of  the  broad  pastures  of  the  paternal  estate,  will  it  thrive  in 
and  explore  a  foreign  one  ?  Does  it  not  necessarily  remain  the 
same  dull,  inert  being  as  at  home,  and,  at  best,  lead  a  parrot-life 
in  the  social  cage  called  good  society  ?- 

French  is  well  taught  only  when  English  is  taught  with 
equal  empressement.  And,  in  teaching  French  to  young  ladies, 
is  the  whole  of  French  literature  laid  open  to  their  adventurous 
and  fearless  minds  ?  Are  they  not  introduced  to  a  literature 
that  has  no  correspondence  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
their  own  life?  It  is  a  literature  thoroughly  liberating;  a  lit- 
erature that  necessarily  emancipates  the  social  being ;  a  litera- 
ture which  gives  the  zest  of  things  that  are  ridiculous  or  dis- 
gusting to  the  English  mind,  but  which  are  seductive  to, 
and  absolved  by,  the  tentiment  du  eceur  of  the  French- 
man. 

Bigots  and  croakers  may  inflame  their  minds  with  the  awftil 
possibilities  of  fatal  French  for  the  young  lady  of  the  period ; 
we  are  not  troubled  by  that  aspect  of  the  question,  because  we 
trust  human  nature ;  but  French  is  fatal  to  our  girls  when  they 
study  it  with  more  zest  than  English,  and  neglect  the  language 
which  should  be  found  the  most  choice  and  charming  on  their 
lips,  not  the  most  slovenly  and  awkward,  enlivened  with  slang. 
Throughout  New  England  young  ladies  use  slang  in  spite  of 
the  beautiM  forms  of  expression  of  a  Hawthorne ;  in  New 
York  slang  is  perhaps  equally  obtrusive,  and  the  expression  of 
the  feminine  mind  and  heart  is  far  from  having  the  sweetness 
and  grace  of  Irving,  or  the  beauty  and  magic  of  the  exquisite 
women  of  Poe's  stories.  Is  French  fatal  to  them  ?  Or  are  the 
English  language  and  literature  feebly  taught  on  Murray  Hill, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ? 
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EXALTATION. 

/~^  00*8  thonghta  are  sometimes  stars  in  hearen, 
^-^    That  joy  to  live  forever, 
And,  taking  all  the  brightness  given, 
Shine  back  upon  the  Giver. 

God's  thoughts  are  sometimes  angels,  sent 

To  fill  up  the  abysses, 
And  carry  through  the  firmament 

The  measure  of  His  blisses. 

And  sometimes  they  are  souls  of  men, 

Undying,  unforgetting. 
That  pass  from  out  Eia  hand,  and  then 

live  on  in  strange  regretting. 

And  those  who  love  best  reoognixe 

The  strength  that  formed  their  beauty, 

Making  on  earth  the  paradise 
That  from  the  first  it  duty. 

Those  who  are  loved  to  love  agdn 

Are  twin-thoughts  grandly  moulded^ 

In  highest  joy,  in  deepest  pain, 
Are  two  in  one  enfolded. 

And  we  who  love  and  are  not  loved, 

But  pass  through  life  nnfiiended 
By  all  but  Thee,  0  Christ,  unproved  I 

Trust  us  till  life  is  ended ; 

Pity,  through  Thy  great  tenderness ; 

And  love  us  tenfold  rather, 
Because,  unfinished  thoughts,  w*  press 

From  the  wisdom  of  &e  Father. 


11  V. 


COURT  PREACHER  AND 
CINTHE. 


FATHER    HTA- 


A  COMBINATION  of  fortunate  droumstances,  with  which  I  need 
not  trouble  the  reader,  enabled  me  to  witness  very  recently  two 
religious  services  in  Paris,  which,  striking  in  themselves,  were  still 
more  so  as  representing  the  chief  phases  of  religious  feeling  in  France 
at  the  present  day. 

The  first  was  the  celebration,  by  an  arehbishop,  of  high  mass,  at 
tiie  private  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  "  elder  son  of  the 
Chnreh,"  with  his  graceflil  empress  and  charming  little  boy,  per- 
formed his  devotions  in  the  presence  of  a  very  select  congr^ation, 
and  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  bishop  chosen  on  account  of 
his  great  talent  to  pronounce  the  discourse  which  is  always  added  in 
Lent  The  second  was  a  mass,  very  simply  performed  at  the  Made- 
leine as  a  preliminary  to  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
Mexican  earthquakes,  delivered  by  Father  Hyacinthe,  that  great  Car- 
melite preacher,  whose  wide-spread  fame  filled  the  great  chureh  hours 
previous  to  the  time  fixed,  and  sent  hundreds  of  disappointed  persons 
from  the  doors  long  before  he  appeared. 

A  brief  account  of  these  strangely-contrasted  services  may,  I  think, 
be  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  forms  in 
which  religion  appears  at  the  present  day  to  our  ndghbora  over  the 
water. 

Admission  to  the  chapel  at  the  palace  is  not  now  easily  pro- 
cured :  it  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  tickets  issued  by  the  Duke  de  B— — , 
Grand  Chambellan  de  la  Cour,  to  those  whose  social  status  is  sup- 
posed to  entiUe  them  to  the  entrie.  Fortunately,  the  gentieman  in 
whose  house  I  was  staying  was  in  a  position  to  demand  this  privilege 


for  himself  and  his  guest,  and  in  due  time  the  tickets  arrired,  in. 
scribed  with  an  order  to  q>pear  in  full  dress,  and  in  the  monniiw 
which  the  court  was  then  wearing,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  for  tht 
Duke  of  Brabant  I  was  told  that  any  one  neglecting  to  oomph 
with  these  requirementa  of  etiquette  would  be  unceremonionsly  tamei 
back  at  the  door— a  statement  which  I  afterward  saw  verified  in  tbe 
discomfiture  of  an  unfortunate  individual  whose  equipment  was  not  np 
to  the  mark. 

A  mora  agreeable  intimation  An  tiie  ticket  stated  that  oar  mm 
were  to  be  in  the  premier  bane  i  droUt,  which  proved  to  he  the  front 
row  fiunng  the  altar,  and  immediately  bdiind  the  chairs  placed  for  tlie 
emperor  and  his  wife  and  son. 

Sunday,  the  14th  of  Marah,  dawned  amidst  falling  snow  ind  piet- 
cing  blasta  of  the  bitter  wind  firom  which  gay  Paris  taSm  so  Krerd; 
in  the  spring;  but  all  recollection  of  the  unpleasant  weatiier  oitiide 
vanished  when  we  passed  into  the  warm  fragrant  atmosphere  of  tbe 
gorgeous  chapel  at  the  Tuileries. 

It  has  many  sad  historical  associations,  this  royal  palaoe  of  wor- 
ship; but  no  trace  of  the  storms  of  the  past  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main within  it  now,  and  every  thing  that  art  and  good  taste  can  do 
has  been  done  to  render  it  beautifiil  and  luxurious.  A  tugnificest 
altar  stood  at  tiie  east  aid,  draped  with  ruby  vdvet  and  ipladid 
lace,  and  glittering  with  gold,  which  reflected  back  the  rays  of  a- 
numerable  lighta.  In  fh>nt  of  it  was  a  sort  of  throne,  with  a  lup 
chair  to  the  left  and  a  smaller  one  to  the  right,  and  tiie  pritJim 
before  them  supported  Jewelled  books,  in  which  a  priest  auidsonlr 
marked  the  places  before  the  service  bqjan.  These  chain,  u  veil 
as  the  seata  where  the  congregation  sat,  were  gorgeous  in  crimson 
and  gold,  and  so  was  the  pulpit,  which  was  pUced  on  the  left  of  the 
altar. 

The  lower 'half  of  the  chapel  was  already  crowded  when  we  went 
in ;  but  fortunately  very  few  had  ticketa  for  the  uppa  part  wheievt 
sat,  and  where  we  were  joined  only  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  They  soon  came  in,  all  in  mourning,  but  dressed  with  thtin- 
imitable  good  taste  anA  elegance  of  high-class  Parisians.  Most «( 
them  were  the  wives  of  men  holding  high  offices  under  GoTenuMot 
A  duchess  with  a  well-known  name  sat  in  the  seat  with  us,  and  not- 
qnises  and  comtesses  were  rife  on  the  opposite  side ;  but,  for  il 
that,  the  old  aristocracy  of  France  had  no  representatives  among  tbe 
membere  of  the  empress's  household.  As  is  well  known,  the  Tu- 
bourg  St  Germain  does  not  patronize  the  court  I  had  paid  a  fiat 
ihe  day  before  to  one  of  the  baronnes  of  the  oneten  rlgime,  in  her  oM 
gloomy,  low-roofed  house  in  the  said  faubourg,  and  tiierelfonndi 
stately  circle  of  granda  diiim«,'not  one  of  whom  would  oondesoend  to 
set  her  foot  within  the  Tuileries  while  Napoleon  UL  has  his  hibitt- 
tion  there. 

This  fact  speaks  somewhat  ominously  for  the  future  of  the  gentle 
little  boy  on  whoin  the  hopes  of  the  present  dynasty  are  fixed,  no  leu 
than  the  sinister  meetings  of  Red  Republicans  which  at  this  preMit 
time  are  being  held  constantiy  in  Paris,  where  the  fatal  hommd  n«^ 
is  worn,  and  the  doctrines  that  heralded  in  tbe  political  conmliioBi 
of  '98  are  openly  proclaimed.  Meantime,  however,  the  empreai 
had  cert^nly  succeeded  In  collecting  a  band  of  very  fair  and  gndou 
ladies  round  her,  whose  appearance  was  followed  almost  immeditttlj 
by  that  of  the  Demoiselles  d'Albe,  the  orphan  dauj^ters  of  the  en- 
press's  sister,  whose  death  was  so  deeply  mourned  by  her.  She  bu 
taken  the  entire  charge  of  these  young  ^s,  and,  though  a  certuB  >|^ 
ptoach  to  royal  honors  is  paid  to  them,  she  very  soisibly  allows  dm 
to  attend  the  eawn  d»  Itelun  which  are  open  to  all  the  daughten  of 
gentlemen  in  Paris. 

At  last,  after  a  somewhat  tedious  deky,  the  procession  of  the 
clergy  filed  in  through  a  side-door  close  to  the  altar;  chorister!, 
with  their  long  cassocks  of  scarlet  cloth  falling  bdow  their  muliii^ 
surplices,  and  their  arms  folded  over  their  broad  blue  sashes ;  priests, 
walking  two  and  two;  then  tiie  bishop  who  was  to  preach;  iini 
lastiy,  the  arehbishop,  whose  vestmenta  were  certainly  tiie  mo^ 
splendid  that  could  well  be  imagined.  He,  too,  had  a  long  tnino' 
crimson  velvet ;  over  it  a  surpliceco,  mposed  entirely  of  the  richeil 
lace,  and  a  chasuble,  stiff  with  gold  embroidery  and  precious  itoneSt 
which  formed  a  large  cross  on  his  back.  Other  portions  of  his  attire, 
which  were  new  to  me  in  shape,  were  equally  gorgeous,  and  on  hU 
head  he  wore  a  red  velvet  skuU-cap. 

For  some  time  these  dignitaries  sat  in  their  places  studying  their 
breviaries  with  much  attention,  until  at  length  they  were  roused  by  > 
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(ign  from  an  individual  who  aeemed  very  much  out  of  place,  standing 
lAere  he  did,  close  to  the  altar,  for  his  drees  and  appearance  were  ex- 
actly those  of  a  respectable  butler,  with  only  the  addition  of  a  gold- 
laced  cocked-hat,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Some  mystic  movement 
on  Uie  part,  of  this  functionary  intimated  to  the  clergy  that  the  em- 
peror was  at  hand,  and  rising  from  their  places  they  filed  out  of  the 
chancel  and  walked  down  the  central  passage  to  meet  him.  At  the 
door  they  waited  for  some  time,  and  then  the  pompous-looking  butler, 
if  butler  he  was,  advanced  in  front  X>f  the  altar,  and  proclaimed  in  a 
loud  Twce,  "  L'£mpereur ! " 

I  must  say,  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
extremely  bad  taste  in  a  church — as  it  was  exactiy  like  the  announce- 
ment of  a  visitor  in  a  drawing-room.  Then  the  clergy  returned  tow- 
ard the  altar,  and  following  closely  after  them  came  first  the  prince 
inqierial — an  exceedingly  graceful,  gentle-looking  boy — appearing 
taller  than  he  really  is  from  the  slendemess  of  his  figure— with 
smooth  dark  hidr,  and  a  pale,  thoughtful  countenance,  which  has  a 
v^  pleasing  but  rather  melancholy  expression.  He  is  not  at  all  like 
the  Bonapartes,  but  resembles  his  mother,  ttiongh  he  does  not  pos- 
sets the  striking  beauty  which  must  in  early  youth  have  characterized 
her  fine  face.  He  was  dressed  simply  in  jacket  and  trousers,  bnt  in 
mooming  for  that  other  prince,  like  himself  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
royal  parents  whose  young  head  has  been  laid  low  in  the  dust  of 
death.  The  son  of  Napoleon  UL  came  forward,  bowing  from  ude  to 
side,  and  took  his  place  on  the  smallest  of  the  chairs  in  front  of  the 
(bar. 

Immediately  after  him  followed  the  onpress :  she  has  now  only 
the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  has  been  very  beautiful,  as  her  fair 
&ce  is  somewhat  faded  and  worn ;  but  there  is  a  great  charm  in 
her  refined  and  delicate  features,  and  in  the  extreme  grace  of  her 
movements. 

I  believe  the  Empress  of  Ae  French  is  considered  a  hij^  authority 
in  matters  of  dress ;  and  if  so,  her  appearance  entirely  condemned  the 
fantastic  costumes  in  which  our  English  ladies  have  been  appearing  of 
late.  She  wore  no  huge  chignon  or  streaming  hair,  no  looped-up 
tonic  or  short  petticoats ;  bnt  a  pUin  black  silk  dress  falling  in  long 
folds  to  the  ground,  with  a  qniet  little  black  lace  bonnet  over  her 
very  simply-arranged  hair.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  her  per- 
■cnal  ^)pearance  would  be  to  say,  that  she  was  simply  an  extremely 
lady-like  woman,  with  an  an^ble  expression  and  pleasing  manners. 

By  her  side  walked  the  emperor,  steadily  and  sturdily,  as  if  to  him 
the  whole  thing  were  simply  a  business  which  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Kapoleon  III.,  short  as  he  is, 
and  now,  in  advancing  years,  decidedly  stont,  is  still  a  striking-looking 
man.  That  large  head — too  large  in  proportion  for  the  size  of  his 
body— those  strongly-marked,  resolute  features,  seemed  well  fitted  to 
the  man,  whose  ever-working  brain  teems  with  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, and  hides  in  its  hidden  cells  the  projects  which  may  one  day 
fiing  the  whole  of  Europe  into  convulsions.  His  hair  is  now  of  an 
non-gray,  and  so  are  his  mustaches  and  small,  pointed  beard ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  decay  of  force  in  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
he  has  the  look,  more  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen,  of  vn  hamme 
tyx^,  which  untranslatable  term  seems  specially  to  characterise 
him. 

They  went  forward  at  once  and  knelt  down  on  the  pru-cUeux  pre- 
pared for  them.  I  believe  it  is  only  during  Lent  that  they  perform 
their  devotions  there  in  view  of  the  congregation.  At  other  times 
they  oocnpy  a  gallery  where  they  are  not  seen  at  alL 

The  service  commenced  with  a  litany,  very  well  sung  by  an  un- 
seen choir,  and  then  the  bishop  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  the  chain  of 
the  imperial  party  were  turned  round  so  as  to  face  him,  by  which 
means  they  were  also  brought  in  fr^nt  of  us,  and  separated  from  our 
seat  only  by  some  four  or  five  gray-headed,  weather-beaten  officers  of 
high  rank,  who  formed  the  emperor's  suite.  The  sermon  proved  to  be 
one  which  powerfully  aiTected  both  the  emperor  and  empress,  for  it  so 
happened  that  the  young  prince's  birthday  of  thirteen  was  to  occur  in 
two  days,  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse  referred  to 
this  young  child,  in  whom  such  high  hopes  centred. 

The  first  portion  of  the  sermon  consisted  of  a  very  able  comparison 
between  the  man  who  lives  for  the  honors  and  pleasure  of  this  life, 
and  he  who  tramples  tmder  foot  all  earthly  desires,  and  seeks  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  joys  of  heaven  alone.  It  was  a  striking 
discourse  to  be  pronounced  in  that  gorgeous  chapel,  and  in  face  of 
those  who  had  risen  to  so  unusual  a  share  of  this  world's  pomp  and 


greatness ;  but  the  empress  seemed  greatiy  to  approve  of  it  Whenever 
there  was  a  burst  of  special  eloquence  from  the  bishop,  she  turned  to 
one  of  the  gray-haired  officers  close  to  her,  and  nodded  and  smiled 
to  him  in  evident  admiration.  She  did  this  more  particularly  when 
the  preacher,  having  expatiated  on  the  deep  bliss  of  a  life  hid  with 
God,  wound  up  by  excUiming  that  sorrow  and  evil  over  such  a  one 
had  no  power.  "  Like  other  men  he  seems  to  suflbr,  but  he  suffers 
not ;  and  when  his  last  hour  comes  he  seems  to  die,  but  he  dies  not; 
death  has  no  dominion  over  him — he  lives — and  ever  lives  to  God." 
Probably  the  empress  thought,  as  the  Udy  seated  next  me  told  me  she 
did,  that  this  fine  closing  sentence  was  original ;  but  in  truth  it  was 
timply  borrowed  from  that  lovely  passage  in  the  Apocrypha  whidi 
says  that 

"  The  Bonla  of  the  rlgbteoiu  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 

And  there  ihaD  no  torment  touch  them ; 

In  the  sight  of  the  nnwlae  they  seemed  to  die, 

And  their  departure  Is  taken  Ibr  mUeiy, 

And  their  going  ttam  ns  to  be  utter  destractton : 
Bnt  they  are  In  peace." 

While  his.  wife,  however,  showed  her  approbation  by  such  evident 
signs,  none  could  have  told  {torn  the  impassible  face  of  the  emperor 
what  he  thought  of  the  sermon,  or  whether  he  thou^t  of  it  at  all ;  up 
to  this  moment,  he  had  remamed  looking  fixedly  before  hhn,  with  a 
keen,  thoughtftil  gaze,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Tuileries. 

But  now  the  bishop  began  on  a  theme  which  riveted  his  attention 
at  once : 

"  I  have  spoken,"  said  the  preacher,  "of  the  triumph  of  him  who 
enters  as  a  conqueror  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  I  am  reminded  of 
an  anniversary  which  will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  for  it 
was  the  saying  of  our  most  saintiy  king  of  old — that  the  crown  of 
Ft«nce  is  second  only  to  the  crown  of  heaven ;  and  these  words  impd 
me  irresistibly  to  a  consideration  of  the  destinies  of  that  young  child 
who  is  inheritor  of  botii,  and  who  stands  even  now  on  the  threshold 
of  another  year,  which  carries  him  another  step  on  that  path  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  marked  and  eventAil  one  on  earth." 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  interests  which  hnng  on 
this  young  life,  of  the  pomp  and  glory  which  had  surrounded  his  birth, 
and  would,  he  trusted,  surround  him  to  the  end ;  and,  with  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  a  devoted  adherait  of  the  second  empire,  he  predicted 
a  glorious  destiny,  alike  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  for  that  child  of  many 
hopes.  He  trusted,  he  said,  that,  long  after  the  men  of  the  present 
day  had  all  passed  away,  this  young  prince  would  wear  the  crown  of 
France  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  surrender  it  only  for  the  brif^ter 
crown  of  heaven,  whose  glory  would  never  fade  throughout  the  eternal 
ages. 

And,  as  the  bishop  spoke  thus,  the  fur  face  of  the  empress  flnshed 
and  paled  with  emotion,  and  the  keen  eyes  of  the  emperor  looked  out 
from  under  tiie  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  fastened  on  the  face  of  the 
preacher  with  a  softness  of  expression  of  which  they  had  scarcely 
seemed  capable ;  while  the  young  boy,  toward  whom  tiie  eyes  of  all 
were  turned,  bent  down  his  gracefril  head  till  his  face  was  completely 
hidden. 

To  me,  while  the  bishop  spoke,  there  came  back  the  memory 
of  a  scene  I  would  fain  have  forgotten  at  that  moment  The  chapd 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  gray  sky  and  snow-clad  earth,  all  seemed  to 
vanish  away,  as  a  vision  rose  up  before  me,  glowing  in  summer  sun- 
shine, of  the  beautiful  gardens  and  palace  of  8oh5nbrunn  at  Vienna, 
where  the  only  son  of  another  Napoleon,  bom  to  the  same  inheritance, 
object  of  the  same  high  hopes,  passed  through  those  years  of  early 
youth  on  which  his  young  successor  now  was  entering.  But,  pass- 
ing {torn  the  sunny  gardens  where  that  short  and  most  sad  life  was 
spent,  my  thoughts  were  constndned  to  turn  to  a  dark  vault,  where 
a  coffin  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  last  receptacle  of  the 
ashes  of  that  "  King  of  Rome,"  heir  of  the  first  great  emperor,  who 
had  gone  down  mysteriously  to  his  grave  in  the  brightest  years  of 
opening  youth,  before  the  crown  of  his  birthright  had  ever  touched 
his  brows.  How  many  ominous  pdnts  of  resemblance  there  were 
between  the  early  destinies  of  the  dead  and  the  living  "  son  of  Na- 
poleon ! "  The  record  of  that  first  young  life  is  sealed  up  and  laid 
aside  forever ;  but  over  the  opening  page,  whei«  the  history  of  the 
second  shall  be  written,  dark  shadows  are  already  stealing,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  him,  no  less  than  for  the  early  dead,  it  will 
be  a  blessed  tlung  if  the  crown  of  heaven  proves  a  surer  inheritance 


than  that  of  France. 
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The  sermon  was  OTer.  The  general  tone  of  the  whole  had  been 
marked  b;  the  strongest  ultratnontaniBm,  and  it  was  in  this  respect 
that  it  formed  so  complete  a  contrast  to  that  which  I  beard  elsewhere 
from  Pdre  Hyacinthe,  the  first  French  preacher  of  the  day. 

The  emperor  and  empress  returned  to  their  places  before  the  altar, 
and  knelt  down — a  few  words  having  passed  between  them,  evidently 
on  the  subject  of  the  allusions  to  their  child  in  the  sermon,  and  then 
Ugh  mass  began.  It  was  conducted  with  great  solemnity — all  but  one 
episode,  which  struck  me  as  appearing  both  irreverent  and  ludicrous. 
It  was  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  butler  before  mentioned,  who, 
with  a  quick  movement,  came  up  behind  the  archbishop,  and  literally 
snatched  the  velvet  ekuU-cap  from  his  head— of  course,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enabling  him  to  perform  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service 
tmcovered ;  but  it  was  done  in  a  manner  so  exactly  resembling  the 
way  in  which  a  saucy  boy  in  the  streets  performs  the  same  ceremony 
on  his  companion,  that  it  conveyed  a  painfully-absuid  impression ;  as 
did  also  the  proceedings  of  the  choir-boys,  who,  every  time  they  genu- 
flected before  the  altar,  turned  round  and  repeated  precisely  the  same 
act  of  homage  to  the  emperor,  as  if  there  was  to  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  honor  they  wished  4o  show  the  King  of  kings  and  that  offered 
to  the  earthly  monarch. 

All  thoughts,  however,  of  any  thing  but  the  hi^est  et^oyment 
Boon  passed  away ;  for,  when  the  little  bell  had  announced  that  the 
consecration  was  over,  and  the  deep  silence  which  followed  it  had 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  there  suddenly  arose  high  above  our  heads,  like 
an  angel  singing  in  the  air,  tiie  most  exquisite  woman's  voice  I  almost 
ever  heard,  breathing  out  a  Salutarii  hoitia  with  a  sweetness  and  pearly 
clearness  of  tone  which  were  unspeakably  beautiM,  The  singer  was 
unseen ;  but  so  fliU  and  rich  was  the  lovely  voice,  that  one  could  not 
even  tell  from  what  direction  it  proceeded,  as,  quite  alone,  with  only 
the  softest  organ  accompaniment,  it  filled  the  whole  chapel  for  some 
time  with  its  pathetic  melody,  and  at  last  died  away  in  a  sort  of  lan- 
guor of  sweetness  which  seemed  still  to  breathe  from  the  air  when  it 
had  already  ceased.  I  was  told  afterward  that  it  was  probably  the 
ebitt prima  donna  of  the  day,  as  the  first  singers  are  always  employed 
in  the  Tuileries'  ChapeL  But  I  do  not  know  certainly  that  it  was ;  I 
only  know  that  neither  Jenny  Lind,  nor  other  noted  singers  I  have 
heard,  ever  left  such  an  impression  of  beauty  on  my  mind  as  that  one 
soft  stnun  of  sacred  music  floating  in  the  upper  air  of  the  quiet  chapeL 
At  last,  mass  was  at  an  end.  The  emperor  rose  at  once,  and,  bowing 
as  he  went,  passed  down  toward  the  door.  The  empress  stopped  for 
a  moment,  with  her  son  at  her  side,  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Duchesse 

de  G ,  who  was  in  the  seat  with  me ;  and  her  gentle,  unassuming 

manner  struck  me  very  pleasantly.    Then  she,  too,  went  on,  followed 
by  her  ladies,  and  the  whole  train  passed  quickly  from  our  sight 

Very  different,  indeed,  from  this  aristocratic  congregation  were  the 
masses  who  thronged  the  Church  of  the  Madeline,  when  the  Car- 
melite monk,  who  has  acquired  a  European  reputation  for  eloquence, 
preached  the  sermon  which  has  rince  been  the  cause  of  so  much  ex- 
dtement  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  Paris.  I  was  told  that,  unless 
I  went  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  Ume  fixed,  I  should  not  get  a 
seat,  and  I  found  this  warning  perfectly  justified,  for  already  when  I 
went  there  the  great  church  was  half  full,  and,  had  I  been  only  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  should  have  failed  in  getting  the  place  near  the  pulpit 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  Within  half  an  hour  after, 
there  was  not  standing-room  for  the  men,  who  filled  every  passage, 
and  ladies  were  sitting  on  the  steps,  on  the  floor,  on  the  railings,  and 
wherever  a  few  inches  of  space  were  to  be  found.  Every  class  seemed 
to  be  represented  in  this  enormous  crowd — la  hartte  arittoeratie,  as  well 
as  la  bourgeoitu  and  the  peasantry,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
oome  from  the  country,  while  there  were  members,  I  believe,  of  almost 
every  religious  order  in  Paris. 

There  was  much  to  interest  in  the  aspect  of  this  great  crowd  of 
Parisians,  and  the  time  passed  quickly,  till  a  quiet,  low  mass  com- 
menced at  the  altar ;  then,  scarcely  had  the  creed  been  said  when  the 
noiseless  approach  of  the  great  preacher  was  detected,  and  he  was  seen 
kneeling  down  in  the  pulpit,  which  he  had  entered  unobserved.  In 
another  moment  he  stood  up  and  silently  surveyed  the  enormous  mass 
of  human  beings  whom  the  fiune  of  his  rare  gifts  had  drawn  to  the 
spot  Father  Hyacinthe  has  a  noble  face ;  his  marked,  well-out  features 
are  of  a  very  refined  type ;  his  eyes  are  clear  and  penetrating,  and, 
nnlike  the  majority  of  religious,  he  does  not  keep  them  fixed  on  the 
ground,  but  looks  out  with  a  free,  bold  glance,  which  is  full  of  can- 
dor and  truth ;  he  is  pale  and  thin,  but  scarcely  ascetic-looking,  and. 


though  he  seems  to  l>e  no  longer  young,  the  fringe  of  dark  hiir  below 
his  tonsure  is  untinged  with  gray.  He  wore  an  under-robe  of  brovi 
serge,  with  loose  hanging  sleeves,  and  over  it  the  white  wooUei  bibit 
of  the  Carmelites. 

Perfect  silence  reigned  through  the  vast  church,  and  all  Bwrned 
to  wait  breathlessly  for  the  first  words  from  the  lips  that  hare  spoken 
the  truth  to  France  more  boldly  than  any  others  in  this  age.  At  lut 
his  accents  were  heard ;  in  a  clear,  vibrating  tone,  which  rang  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  the  vast  &bric,  he  gave  out  the  words,  "  I  heud 
Thy  voice  .  .  .  and  I  hid  myself."  He  did  not  pause  to  state  vbeue 
the  text  was  taken,  but  instantly  plunged  into  a  graphic  and  ittrtlbg 
description  of  the  first  guilty  man  seeking  so  vainly,  so  madly,  to  Ude 
from  the  eye  of  the  Omnipotent  Being  who  had  created  him.  Tba 
he  passed  to  an  able  and  thoroughly  philosophical  explanation  of  tk 
manner  in  which  the  whole  human  race  became  tainted  by  this  fint 
sin,  and  its  effects  on  individuals.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  U 
his  sermon,  when  he  toudied  on  dogmas  which  modem  skeptician  bu 
disputed,  the  preacher  gave  a  detailed  rJmmJ  of  the  aignmenta  bron^ 
by  unbelievers  against  the  truth,  and  reiHited  them  with  a  vitheriif 
sarcasm  which  was  ftill  of  power. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  terrible  earthquakes  in  Mexico,  which  hil 
caused  the  suffering  he  expected  his  hearers  to  relieve.  Wlut,lit 
asked,  was  the  primary  cause  of  these  catastrophes?  He  would  td 
them  in  plain  words,  though  he  knew  the  minority  of  his  hetta 
would  revolt  agunst  the  statemmt — he  would  tell  them  that  tben 
calamities  were  the  chastisement  of  sin ! — the  sin  that  steeps  tUi 
whole  beautiful  world  in  pollution,  that  infests  the  great  cities  of  diil- 
ixation — the  mountain  villages,  the  hamlets  of  the  plain— that  nib 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  burrows  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  vber- 
ever  human  skill  has  led  human  beings  with  their  passions  and  tbeir 
crimes — and  in  the  lands  where  those  convulsions  of  Nature  had  tila 
place,  had  there  not  been  slavery  and  crime,  and  bloodsheddiig  ud 
torture,  imder  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cross,  planted  there  bj  the  Cbiii- 
tians  who  first  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  Christ? 

As  he  spoke  on  this  theme,  the  flood  of  natural  eloquence  viOi 
which  this  man  is  so  remarkably  gifted,  burst  from  his  lips,  and  lus 
description  of  the  guilty  condition  of  this  world,  on  which  the  eta- 
nally-rightcouB  Ood  is  forever  looking  down  with  eyes  too  pure  to  tx- 
hold  iniquity,  was  simply  magnificent,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being 
thoroughly  philosophiod.  It  was  pidn  that  this  monk  was  a  nu 
who  had  not  feared  to  face  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  il 
the  dark  problems  which  spring  from  that  great  centre ;  but  deq)  ud 
difficult  as  was  the  tiieme  on  which  he  spoke,  the  stream  of  thoo^ 
that  bore  him  onward  seemed  to  carry  him  out  of  himself,  and  kii 
voice  rolled  like  melodious  thunder  over  the  whole  vast  church,  n- 
brating  through  the  resounding  air  till  every  one  of  that  great  multi- 
tude must  have  heard  and  felt  each  word.  As  he  terminated  his  win- 
derful  picture  of  that  horror  of  great  darkness  which  morally  unda- 
lies  the  outward  beauty  and  sunshine  of  this  lovely  world,  his  ringii; 
tones  died  away  into  a  sort  of  moan,  and  he  remained  ulent,  hii  pn 
fixed  on  vacancy,  as  if  contemplating  the  awfiil  images  he  had  con- 
jured up.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
draw  himself  back  from  the  dark  tiioughts  that  engrossed  hhs;  ht 
came  forward,  and  looked  down  from  the  pulpit  on  the  vast  andieset 
"  You  will  ask  me,"  he  said,  speaking  very  quietiy,  "  why  this  jnS 
chastisement  of  sin  is  to  take  effect  aa  the  persons  of  a  few  only  oil 
of  the  guilty  masses  who  throng  this  fair,  sad  world — why  these  «« 
to  suffer  and  we  to  escape — why  the  yawning  earth  and  the  monntiu 
wave  are  to  swallow  up  those  hundreds  of  Mexico,  while  the  thou- 
sands of  Paris  and  the  millions  of  Europe  are  left  in  ease  and  Bifetr, 
in  luxury  and  rest  ?  "  Agun,  for  a  moment,  he  paused,  and  seat  hi! 
keen  gUmce  over  the  multitude  of  faces  upturned  toward  him.  Tha 
he  folded  his  arms,  and  said,  calmly,  "  Ma  frirtt,  je  n'en  mt  ria. 
Not  a  sound  interrupted  the  momentary  silence  which  followed,  but 
almost  instantly  he  raised  his  right  arm,  and  stretched  it  out  with  i 
solemn  gesture,  as  he  said,  "'The  question  you  would  ask  me  hoUoo 
out  beneath  my  gaze  a  dark  and  fathomless  abyss — the  abyss  of  the 
mind  of  God.  Deep  in  the  hidden  councils  of  the  Omnipotent,  K 
whom  the  myriad  worlds  that  throng  infinity  are  but  as  moats  floatitg 
in  the  sunbeams  of  the  morning,  and  who  yet  deals  with  each  indini- 
ual  soul  on  this  one  puny  globe  as  if  it  alone  existed  for  Him  in  "H 
eternity — deep  m  the  mysteries  of  His  justice  and  of  His  meniy,  ew 
active,  yet  never  opposed,  lies  hid  the  solution  of  that  problem  befw 
which  I,  a  mortal  man,  can  but  bow  my  head  in  adoration  and  ^ 
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mssion.  But,  my  brothers,"  he  went  on,  a  sudden  animation  kindling 
n  his  eyes  till  they  seemed  to  glow  as  with  fire ;  "  I  can  see  well  and 
Nearly  that,  in  this  age  of  intellectual  inquiry,  Qod  needs  some  such 
ritness  as  the  clearing  earth  of  Mexico  to  prove  His  hatred  of  sin, 
lod  His  power  to  chastise  as  well  as  to  bless ;  for  it  is  no  more  aa  in 
imes  of  less  mental  progress  and  lower  culture,  when  falsehood  and 
inbelief  appeared  before  men  in  tiieir  true  guise,  and,  if  embraced, 
rere  embraced  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  reli^on ;  it  is  now  by 
ppeals  to  the  highest  qualities  of  our  souls,  to  our  finest  instincts, 
hat  we  are  asked  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  faith — ^it  is  in  the 
ame  of  truth  and  rirtue  and  brotherly  lore  that  we  are  called  on  to 
eny  the  God  of  revelation ;  and  error,  in  our  generation — error  itself, 
OS  become  transfigured  aa  an  angel  of  light  in  the  heaven  of  our 
lost  noble  thoughts." 

On  this  theme  the  preacher  went  on  long,  showing  that  he  had 
anged  the  depths  of  the  rationalism  and  infidelity  of  the  day,  with 
ach  an  uncompromising  candor  and  keen  intelligence  as  ore  not  often 
rou^t  to  the  task. 

Drawing  now  to  the  close  of  his  sermon,  he  spoke  of  the  remedies 
ith  which  we  were  bound  to  try,  at  least,  to  combat  the  evils  of  which 
e  had  been  speaking ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  discourse  that 
le  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  became  so  prominent.  Tliis 
as  the  freedom  and  liberality  of  thought — the  utter  absence  of  any 
ling  approaching  to  ultramontanism  which,  in  a  preacher  who  was  a 
Oman  Catholic  and  a  monk  of  one  of  that  church's  most  ascetic  orders, 
as  certainly  very  extraordinary.  The  most  large-hearted  and  inde- 
mdent  orator,  that  ever  spoke  to  a  monster-meeting  from  a  platform, 
raid  hardly  have  exceeded  Father  Hyacinthe  in  the  breadth  and 
berality  of  his  views — universal  love,  brotherly  kindness — the  whole 
Olid  girt  about  with  a  mutual  interchange  of  benefit,  irrespective  of 
ilTering  creeds  or  nationalities — all  barriers  between  himian  beings, 
le  common  offspring  of  the  universal  Father,  thrown  down — ^no 
mits  of  government,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  to  separate  the  brothers 
r  the  human  race — ^no  conditions  imposed  on  mutual  help — the  gifts, 
le  powers,  the  wealth  of  each,  to  become  by  the  law  of  charity  the 
ftsury  of  all — such  were,  in  substance,  the  counsels  he  addressed  &om 
Roman  Catholic  pulpit  to  a  R<mian  Catholic  audience,  and  the  aston- 
hment  and  excitement  with  which  he  was  heard  by  his  French  hear.. 
«  are  still,  I  am  told,  tiie  thane  of  much  comment  in  thp  saloons  of 
uis.  He  descended  to  details,  which  showed  that  he  moat  thor- 
ighly  meant  what  he  said.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  were  the  Arab  chil- 
:en  of  Algeria  only  to  receive  instruction  from  the  French  schools,  if 
ley  became  Roman  Catholics  ?  Why  were  these  narrowing  limits  to 
!  set  to  the  only  education  they  could  and  would  accept  ?  liOt  them 
ime  freely  to  drink  from  the  fountains  of  moral  truth  and  purity,  and 
ave  the  rest  to  God  1  In  asking  now  that  help  should  be  ^ven  to 
le  Mexican  sufferers,  did  they  suppose  he  asked  it  only  of  those  who 
ere  of  the  same  faith,  and,  as  the  children  of  France,  descendants  of 
le  same  Latin  race  ?  Ko !  In  the  vast  assembly  before  him,  doubt- 
98  there  were  many  who  shared  nather  in  the  religion  nor  the  na- 
>nality  of  the  French ;  but  they  were  no  less  the  brothers  of  those 
ifferers — ^tbe  children  of  the  Universal  Parent,  bone  of  their  bone 
id  flesh  of  their  flesh — ^the  link  between  man  and  man  over  the  whole 
irface  of  this  teeming  globe  could  never  be  really  broken  by  the  fan- 
ed  barriers  of  prejudice  and  bigotry — all  the  denizens  of  earth  were 
te  m  hopes  and  fears,  in  power  of  suffering,  and  capacity  for  joy,  in 
'eath  of  life  and  certainty  of  death — oqe  let  them  be  in  charity  and 
atual  aid,  in  generous  sympathy  and  universal  love."  He  ceased, 
id  disappeared  from  the  pulpit  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered  it :  in 
lence  the  vast  audience  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  and 
en  they  poured  out  in  one  huge  stream  through  the  streets. 

Imperfect  and  inadequate  as  this  brief  analysis  of  Fire  Hyacinthe's 
rmon  must  necessarily  be,  taken  as  it  is  from  memory,  it  may  serve 

show  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  that  discourse  and  the  one 
liich  was  delivered  at  the  Tuileries.  There  the  most  marked  ultra- 
ontanism  pervaded  every  word — the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the 
iltus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  were  all  em- 
latically  enunciated ;  but  from  the  lips  of  the  Carmelite  monk  not 
le  syllable  was  heard  on  any  of  these  subjects :  the  broadest  views 

liberalism,  the  most  perfect  independence  of  thought,  subject  only 

a  belief  in  God  and  His  Christ,  characterized  the  whole  of  his  ex- 
>rtations.  These  men  are  the  representatives  of  the  opposite  schools 
'  thought  which  are  moulding  the  religion  of  France  at  the  present 
>y.    What  will  be  the  faith  of  the  next  generation  f— of  the  de- 


scendants of  those  who  lived  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  f 
Very  strange,  I  believe,  will  be  the  answer  to  that  question  some  hun- 
dred years  hence. 


DEATH    FROM    A     SCIENTIFIC    POINT     OP 
VIEW. 

IT  IB  a  law  of  Nature  that  whatever  has  a  be^nning  mnst 
also  have  an  end,  the  idea  of  death  itself  being  associated 
with  birth. 

But  this  term  of  life,  the  moment  that  rednces  to  inert  mat- 
ter the  body  which  life  had  animated,  may  arrive  sooner  or 
later,  accidentally  or  naturally. 

Accidental  death  happens  when  one  of  the  essential  organs 
of  life,  from  some  cause  or  other,  ceases  to  act ;  these  principal 
organs  being  the  brun,  longs,  and  heart. 

The  action  of  the  brain,  however,  may  be  almost  wholly 
suppressed,  and  yet  life  continue ;  breathing  may  for  some  time 
be  suspended,  and  yet  life  linger  within ;  but  when  the  beatings 
of  the  heart  cease,  then  life  is  extinct. 

Accidental  death,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  rapid  from  its 
cause  acting  more  immediately  on  the  circulating  centre ;  it 
may  happen  at  all  ages,  although  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  earlier  than  the  later  stages  of  existence. 

ITatural  death  is  much  rarer ;  accidents  or  disease  almost 
always  oonsnming  life  before  the  period  primitively  fixed  upon 
by  Nature. 

It  may  also  happen  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  sex,  race,  climate,  etc 
When  the  work  of  destruction  follows  its  usual  course,  life  de- 
parts in  an  opposite  sense  from  the  one  in  which  it  had  been 
developed ;  in  the  embryo  life  seems  to  march  from  the  heart 
to  the  remoter  organs,  but  in  the  old  man  it  gradually  for^ 
sakes  his  body  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Then 
the  members,  becoming  motionless,  and  obeying  the  law  of 
heaviness,  lose  their  sensibility  and  heat;  the  muscles  no 
longer  obey  the  will,  even  if  the  will  exist ;  the  skin  becomes 
cold  and  dry,  or  is  covered  with  a  viscous  sweat;  the  face  as- 
sumes a  characteristic  aspect,  and  appears  emaciated;  the 
eyes  withdraw  deep  into  their  orbits,  the  cornea  is  unsettled, 
the  eyelids  are  half  closed  by  the  lowering  of  the  upper  one^ 
the  cheek-bones  become  prominent,  the  nose  droops,  and  the 
discolored  lips  are  parted  and  puckered.  The  voice,  lUce  thought, 
becomes  incoherent ;  the  eyes  lose  their  powers  of  vision,  and 
the  olfactory  nerves  are  insensible  to  odors;  but  hearing  is 
among  the  last  of  the  faculties  that  leave  him.  The  abdominal 
and  pectoral  viscera  cease  to  f\ilfil  their  functions,  drinks  fiill 
into  the  oesophagus  as  into  an  inert  tube ;  breathing  becomes 
short,  slow,  and  irregular,  now  suspended,  now  renewed,  ter- 
minating finally  in  the  last  gasp.  The  pulse  beats  rapidly,  but 
£ainter  and  fainter,  offering  numerous  remittances  until  it 
ceases  to  be  appreciable.  The  heart  still  continues  beating 
feebly  uid  irregularly,  and  its  last  contraction  marks  the  mo- 
ment that  separates  life  from  death. 

No  vestige  of  life  now  remains  except  in  certain  tissues, 
which,  even  for  some  time  after  death,  retain  organic  proper- 
ties; the  capillaries  are  contracted,  so  as  to  drive  into  the 
veins  all  the  blood  they  contain ;  the  irritability  of  the  muscles 
is  demonstrated  when  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  voltaio 
pile;  the  uterus  can  expel  the  infant  within,  even  when  the 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  etc.  These  last  phenomena  of  life 
soon  disappear,  then  the  blood  decomposes,  its  liquid  parts 
infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  its  solid  elements  being  deposited 
either  on  the  heart  or  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  Then 
follows  decomposition,  which  slowly  and  mysteriously  reduces 
the  whole  to  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  being  the 
products  into  which  are  resolved  all  animal  matters  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  These  matters  of  complex  composition 
retnm  to  the  inorganic  combinations  which  enabled  the  plants 
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to  elaborate  them ;  thns  the  rtady  of  pntre&otion,  at  first  so  re- 
volting, aoqnirea  a  special  pbilosophioal  interest,  while  revealing 
to  ns  a  chain- work  of  phenomena  admirable  on  aooonnt  of  its 
beaatifol  simplicity. 

MILL  ON  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

MR.  MILL  has  now  given  as  his  contribution  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  woman  question.  His  work  has  been 
looked  for  with  solicitnde,  for  there  are  many  who,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  recognize  also  its  difScnlties, 
and  want  light  and  guidance  in  dealing  with  t^em.  The  dis- 
oosrion,  hitherto,  has  not  given  satisfaction  to  thonghtM  per- 
sons. Truths,  half-truths,  gross  errors,  and  palpable  absurditiea, 
have  been  promulgated  so  indiscriminately  as  almost  to  con- 
found the  earnest  and  intelligent  inquirer;  and  it  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  that  the  question  needed  an  exponent  who  could  make 
&  rational  and  consistent  statement  of  its  claims,  and  which 
shoold  have  something  of  the  weight  of  recognized  authority. 
Hr.  Mill  was  the  man  for  the  undertaking,  and  the  friends  of 
the  new  movement  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  champion. 
Mr.  Mill  is  a  philosophic  student  of  human  nature  and  human 
affairs,  and  is  tr^ed  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretic 
consideration  of  public  questions.  He  is  now  the  authoritative 
i|tteipreter  of  the  highest  laws  of  logic — ^the  laws  of  the  pnr- 
snit  of  truth — and  is  a  oourageons  and  imtrammelled  thinker, 
who  has  no  hesitancy  in  the  utterance  of  'hia  extremest  convic- 
tions. Mr.  IGll  has  besides  been  long  and  deeply  interested  in 
this  subject,  and,  bringing  to  it  all  those  Intellectual  accomplish- 
ments which  have  won  for  him  the  character  of  "  the  most 
elaborated  mind  of  his  age,"  we  were  justified  in  expecting 
from  him  a  powerful  plea  for  the  cause  he  has  espoused — some- 
thing that  can  be  accepted  as  valid,  and  made  the  basis  of  an 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  question. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sufficiency  of  Mr.  Mill's 
argument,  nobody  will  doubt  that  it  expresses  his  candid  and 
most  earnest  convictions.  He  takes  the  extremest  ground, 
asserts  the  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes,  characterizes  the 
subordination  of  woman  to  be  essential  slavery,  declares  this 
subordination  to  be  vicious  in  all  its  consequences  to  both 
sexes,  and  demands  the  unqualified  abrogation  of  all  the  legal 
disabilities  of  women,  and  the  removal  of  every  impediment  to 
their  entering  into  the  freest  competition  with  man  in  all  spheres 
6i  activity.  We  have  read  and  reread  his  book  with  care,  and 
Lave  been  deeply  interested  in  every  page  of  it.  It  is  by  far 
the  ablest  contribution  yet  made  to  the  discussion,  and  presents 
many  phases  of  it  in  new  and  striking  lights.  He  urges  with 
great  impressiveness  many  considerations  which  should  be 
pondered  and  heeded  by  all.  But,  while  cordially  conceding 
the  viirious  eminent  merits  of  his  essay,  we  are  still  of  opinion 
tliat  his  statement  is  incomplete,  and  his  discussion  inconclnsive. 
Mr.  Mill,  we  think,  is  chargeable  with  violating  those  conditions 
which  he  has  himself  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  says :  "  The  discussion  must  be  a  real  discussion, 
descending  to  foundations,  and  not  resting  satisfied  with  vague 
and  general  assertions." 

Now,  what  is  the  question  to  the  foundations  of  which  we 
must  go  if  this  discussion  is  to  be  real  and  not  a  sham !  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  social  relations  of  woman  be  revolu- 
tionized? There  is  an  order  of  society  which  is  a  fitct  of 
human  nature  and  an  outgrowth  of  all  past  experience :  that 
order  practically  limits  the  sphere  of  feminine  activity,  and  the 
question  is,  Shall  those  limitations  be  now  abolished  f  The  issue 
.  is  not  whether  the  circumstances  of  woman  require  ameliora- 
tion or  amendment — that  everybody  concedes — ^but  it  is,  Shall 
this  improvement  continue  to  go  forward  as  it  has  gone  for- 
ward, or  is  the  next  step  to  be  the  sweeping  away  of  every 
thing  like  a  eircumscribed  sphere  of  action  for  the  female  sex ! 
Mr.  Mill  denies  the  right  of  society  to  prescribe  the  sphere  of 


woman ;  but  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  about  that  when 
-w«  have  ascertained  whether  tiiere  be  such  a  thing  as  a  femi- 
rlma  sphere,  and  what  determines  it ;  only  thns  can  we  reach 
'  the  foundation  we  seek. 

The  "  sphere "  of  any  living  being  is  simply  the  arena  or 
Md  of  its  activities,  and  in  this  sense  the  conception  is  a  natu- 
td  and  inevitable  one.  All  living  creatures  have  their  spheres, 
fltd  the  very  first  thing  that  we  recognize  concerning  tii«m  ii 
that  they  differ  from  each  other.  The  horse,  for  example,  hai 
its  sphere,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  beaver,  the  eagje,  or 
tbe  bee ;  that  is,  each  has  a  range  of  activities  appropriate  to 
K.  Now,  what  is  it  that  first  creates  the  diversity  of  these 
spheres,  and  thus  determines  the  boundaries  of  each  ?  Obri- 
<MuIy,  it  is  the  special  capacities  and  endowments  of  the  en- 
1|ihered  creature.  Each  being  must  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Vty  it  is  constituted.  But  this  is  no  more  true  of  the  lower 
creatures  than  of  the  higher.  The  same  law  holds  in  all  cases, 
from  the  animalcule  to  the  archangel :  the  scope  of  the  activ- 
ities is  determined  by  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  acting  or- 
ganism. To  this  principle  woman  is  no  exception.  If  the  capa- 
cities of  woman  are  unlimited,  her  sphere  will  be  boundless; 
if  they  are  drcumsoribed,  her  sphere  will  have  its  answering 
limitations ;  if  woman's  capacities  of  action  are  identical  witk 
those  of  man,  her  sphere  will  coincide  with  his ;  if  they  are 
peculiar  to  her,  she  will  have  a  sphere  of  her  own.  Here, 
then,  we  reach  that  foundation  of  the  question  for  which  Mr. 
Mm  bids  us  search.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  feminine  nature^ 
which  shall  show  how  it  is  constituted,  what  are  its  eaidor- 
ments,  and  what  are  the  proportions  of  these  endowments. 
The  destiny  of  woman  is  the  resultant  of  the  organization  o( 
woman,  and  oar  knowledge  of  her  true  sphere  depends  upon 
our  knowledge  of  that  organization. 

When,,  therefore,  Mr.  Mill  insisted  that  we  should  desoend  to 
the  foundations  of  the  question,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
he  would  conform  to  his  own  requirements,  and  address  him- 
self to  the  ihll  elucidation  of  this  aspect  of  it.  We  were  jus- 
tified in  expecting  that  he  would  do  what  has  not  yet  bees 
done,  and  which  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  this  discus- 
sion, that  is,  to  make  such  a  clear  and  full  analysis  of  the  fem- 
inine character  as  will  decisively  define  the  sphere  of  actios 
which  she  is  intended  by  nature  to  filL  But,  Mr.  IGll  does  no 
sach  thing;  and,  what  is  most  sutprieing,  while  he  deplores 
the  need  of  it,  he,  at  the  same  time,  denies  the  possibility  of  it 
He  says:  "Of  all  difficulties  which  impede  t^e  progress  of 
thought  and  the  formation  of  well-grounded  opinions  on  life  and 
social  arrangements,  the  greatest  is  now  the  unspeakable  igno- 
rance and  inattention  of  mankind  in  respect  to  the  influaicet 
which  form  human  character.  In  regard  to  that  most  diiB- 
cult  question,  what  are  the  natural  differences  between  the  two 
sexes  t  .  .  .  Almost  all  neglect  and  make  light  of  the  <MiIy 
means  by  which  any  practical  insight  can  be  obtained  into  it. 
This  is  an  analytic  stndy  of  the  most  important  department  of 
psychology,  the  laws  of  the  influences  of  circumstanoee  ca 
character."  Now,  the  dear  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
is,  that,  the  necessary  knowledge  being  wanting,  until  it  is  for- 
nished  the  whole  discusrion  is  premature.  But,  instead  of  re- 
lieving as  of  our  dilemma,  by  supplying  the  needed  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  aggravate  it  by  denying  that  we  ea» 
attain  to  any  true  understanding  of  the  feminine  nature.  The 
being,  woman,  with  which  we  have  acquaintance,  he  will  not 
accept  as  woman  at  all.  She  is  a  perverted  and  distorted  prod- 
uct of  ages  of  enslavement.  Mr.  Mill  says :  "  I  deny  that  any 
one  knows,  or  can  know,  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes  as  long  as 
they  have  only  been  seen  In  their  present  relation  to  each  other. 
If  man  had  ever  been  found  in  society  without  woman,  or  wo- 
man without  man,  or  if  there  had  been  a  society  of  men  and 
women,  in  which  the  women  were  not  under  the  control  of  the 
men,  something  might  have  been  positively  known  about  the 
mental  and  moral  differences  which  may  be  inherent  in  tlie 
nature  of  each.    What  is  now  called  the  nature  of  woman  is  aa 
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eminently  artificial  thing,  the  result  of  forced  represmon  in 
8ome  directiona,  unnatural  stimnlation  in  others.  It  may  be  as- 
serted, without  scruple,  that  no  other  class  of  dependants  have 
had  their  character  so  entirely  distorted  from  its  natnral  pro- 
portions by  their  relations  with  their  masters." 

And  this  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  Mill's  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sabjeot — ^to  knock  the  bottom  oat,  and  land  us  in  the  most 
helpless  skepticism.  Woman  as  she  is — all  the  women  we 
know,  or  can  know — ^is  unceremoniously  ruled  out  of  court. 
Of  course,  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  man,  for  Mr.  Mill  has 
elaborately  shown  how  M»  nature  also  has  been  perverted  and 
distorted  by  his  past  relationship  with  woman.  And  we  are, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  strange  conclusion  that,  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  sexes  with  a  view  to  determine  their  respec- 
tive constitutions  and  characters,  we  are  not  to  employ  any  of 
the  examples  which  fall  within  the  range  of  observation  and 
experience,  and  are  out  off  from  the  inqniry  until  we  can  find 
men  and  women  who  live  ovA  o/relationt  with  each  other.  But, 
scold  we  get  that  extraordinary  knowledge,  it  wonld  be  inap- 
;>]icable  to  present  circumstances,  and  therefore  worthless.  It 
B  with  men  and  women  as  they  are  that  we  must  deal ;  and, 
irhen  it  is  proposed  to  extend  or  sl)oIish  the  present  sphere  of 
roman,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  capacities  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  woman  require  it. 

This  argument  of  Mr.  Mill's  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  used 
!)efore  in  parallel  cironmstanoes.  Sylvester  Graham,  a  few 
rears  ago,  xmdertook  to  reform  the  world  dietetically.  He 
iscribed  the  chief  evils  of  society  to  eating  meat,  and  mtaa- 
'4uned  that  human  nature  can  never  be  perfected  until  it  adopts 
I  v^tarian  diet.  It  was  replied  that  his  reform  was  unnatural, 
md  that,  if  he  would  consult  the  human  constitution,  he  would 
ind  it  against  him.  The  teeth  and  the  digestive  arrange- 
nents  in  mui  are  intermediate  between  the  camivorte  and  the 
terbivorw,  and,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  both,  they  show 
hat  man  is  designed  to  use  a  mixed  diet.  And  what  was  the 
■eply?  Substantially  this.  "It  avaUs  nothing  to  say  that 
he  nature  of  man  adapts  him  to  his  present  dietetioal  fhnc- 
ions,  and  makes  these  appropriate  to  him.  I  deny  that 
iny  one  knows,  or  oiui  know,  the  nature  of  man  as  regards  the 
bod  he  should  eat,  as  long  as  he  is  only  known  with  his  pres- 
mt  dietetical  habits.  If  men  had  ever  been  found  who  ate 
lothing  but  vegetables,  something  might  positively  have  been 
mown  concerning  his  inherent  alimentary  requirements.  What 
»  now  called  the  nature  of  man,  is  an  eminently  artificial 
hing,  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  perverted  appetites  and 
rrong  assimilation.  It  may  be  asserted,  without  scruple,  that 
10  other  class  of  animals  have  had  their  alimentary  character 
0  entirely  distorted  from  its  natural  direction  as  man  by  his 
lerrerse,  meat-eating  habits." 

Everybody  sees  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Oraham,  this  was 
lut  an  ingenious  evasion  of  a  formidable  difficulty ;  Nature  be- 
ug  against  him,  he  repudiated  her.  It  does  not  look  well  for 
b.  Mill's  case  that  he  has  been  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the 
une  tactics.  Nor  can  we  see  what  he  gains  by  it.  If  the 
roman  of  Nature  is  no  longer  extant,  while  the  distorted  arti- 
oiality  we  have  in  her  place  can  only  mislead  the  reason,  by 
rhat  authority  does  reason  venture  to  revolutionize  existing 
sminine  relations!  The  argument  has  a  double  edge.  If 
i  cuts  the  ground  from  under  those  who  maintain  the  limi- 
(tions  of  the  feminine  sphere,  it  equally  cuts  the  ground  from 
nder  those  who  wonld  abolish  these  limitations.  But  this  is 
lore  than  Mr.  Mill  means.  When  he  says,  elsewhere,  that "  the 
ecidon  on  this,  as  on  any  other  social  arrangements  of  man- 
ind,  must  depend  npon  what  an  enlightened  estimate  of  ten- 
encies  and  consequences  may  show  to  be  most  advantageous," 
e  puts  the  question  on  the  true  ground,  and,  from  this  point 
f  view,  woman  as  she  is,  becomes  as  legitimate  and  tmst- 
rorthy  a  subject  of  study  as  man  or  any  other  social  factor. 
Ind  as  the  whole  question  is.  What  is  best  for  woman — what 
nil  ii^ure  and  what  will  benefit  her?  we  are  brought  back  to 


the  primary  and  essential  inqniry,  What  are  the  laws,  capaci- 
ties, and  limits  of  that  feminine  nature  to  which  one  set  of  so- 
cial arrangements  may  be  better  suited  than  another? 

TABLE-TALK 

IN  an  essay  in  JPutnam'i  MagoMbu,  on  "  The  Stage  and  Kature,'^ 
the  writer  attempts  to  aoeoant  in  part  for  the  artificial  manner 
(rf  the  actor,  by  the  assumed  &et  that  he  lives  excluded  from  society,  and 
hence  is  deprived  of  odeqnate  opportunity  for  the  study  of  high-bred 
examples  of  tone,  manner,  and  speech.  But  how  is  it  that  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  platform  speakers,  many  ol  whom  ore  the  pets  of  society, 
have  almost  invariably  on  artificial  manner  in  their  public  addresses  ? 
Oor  essayist  is  quite  happy  in  describing  the  morveUoas  transforma- 
tion that  occurs  betwem  the  gentleman  who  enters  -the  theatre  at 
the  rear  door,  and  thirty  minutes  later  is  found  strutting  and  bellow- 
ing before  the  footlights.  But  does  not  a  similar  transformation  occnr 
between  the  smooth-spoken,  easy  clergyman,  as  he  salutes  his  parish- 
ioners at  the  church  door,  and  the  same  gentieman  a  littie  later,  in  the 
fall  flood  of  his  noisy,  affected,  and  t»angy  eloquence  f  There  are 
several  things  that  unite  in  prodnoing  the  varied  mannerisms  of  the 
stage,  pulpit,  and  bar.  One  is,  defects  in  the  acoosticB  of  almost  oU 
public  buildings,  which  render  level  talking  nearly  impossible.  When- 
ever a  speaker  has  to  pitch  his  voice  at  on  unnatural  level  in  order  to  be 
heard,  he  is  sure,  in  doing  so,  to  get  into  strained,  forced,  and  unpleas- 
ant habits  of  delivery.  Of  all  the  theatres  in  New  Tork,  Booth's  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  ordinary  voice  can  easily  be  heard.  The 
actors,  however,  cannot  forget  the  training  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  acoustic  necessities  of  other  theatres,  and  roar  at  us  there  as  they  do 
elsewhere.  Apart  from  tliis,  we  must  recollect  that  the  style  of  an  actor 
or  of  a  preacher  is  not  so  much  the  product  of  himself  as  of  the  taste  he 
appeals  to.  We  mentioned  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Joubnal  that 
our  puUic  speakers  needed  training  in  effective  talking,  as  distin- 
guished from  affected  spouting — ^but,  so  long  as  our  audiences  like  and 
applaud  the  demonstrative  and  noisy,  a  better  manner  will  scarcely 
obtain,  The  most  popular  preacher  in  America,  a  man  whose  genius  is 
unquestioned,  and  whose  culture  is  or  ought  to  be  of  the  highest,  ad- 
dresses Ills  audiences  in  the  worst  manner  of  the  platform — at  one 
moment  colloquial,  at  another  lashing  himsdf  into  a  noisy  fiiry,  {tall 
of  gesture,  boml>a8t,  and  overdone  emphasis.  We  are  speaking  of 
his  manner,  and  not  his  matter,  which  is  often  admirable.  No  such 
style  would  be  tolerated  in  England  outside  of  a  Dissenting  cbapeL  If 
Sheridan  could  letum  to.day  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attempt 
oneof  hishigldy-wroaght  orations,  he  would  inevitably  be  coughed 
down.  The  spMkers  in  the  House  of  Ciommons  are  not  by  any  means 
good  talkers,  but  a  slow,  hesitating  manner,  where  the  matter  is  good, 
will  be  tolerated  when  mere  oratory  or  eloquence  would  not  be  listened 
to  at  all.  It  is  now  quite  the  fashion  to  belabor  actors  on  acconnt  of 
thdr  false  methods,  uid  all  over  the  country  rises  a  cry  for  the  realis- 
tic and  genuine  in  the  art  of  the  stage.  But  in  justice  let  us  demand 
no  less  of  all  other  pubUo  speakers,  until  the  pompous  pumping  of  the 
pulpit,  the  declamation  of  the  bar  (which  with  us  is  not  near  so  man- 
neristic  as  in  England,  and  as  a  whole  is  less  objectionable  tjian  any 
other  form  of  public  speaking),  or  the  noisy  roaring  of  the  platform, 
shall  altogether  cease. 

Throughout  the  country  at  the  various  universities  and  ecH- 

leges,  the  scholastic  year  has  now  closed,  and  professors  and  students 
alike  are  resting  from  their  labors.  A  gratiiying  fact,  which  is  evident 
from  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  entire  press,  is,  that  the  standard  of 
scholarship  is  steadily  advancing,  and  that,  as  a  body,  the  graduates  of 
'69  ore  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding  year.  The  general  tone  of  car 
colleg^te  institutions  may  be  readily  gathered  from  the  journals  and 
magazines,  edited  and  managed  exclusively  by  students,  which  now 
form  a  feature  of  American  educational  institutions,  most  of  whidi 
are  noticeable  for  their  freshness,  vigor,  and  ability,  though  none  are 
quite  free  from  certain  defects  which  are  the  characteristics  of  young 
and  unpractised  writers.  The  glories  of  commencement  are  gradually 
being  absorbed  by  the  superior  attractions  of  "  Class  Day,"  on  which 
the  formal  ^smption  of  the  graduating  class  takes  place.  The  exer- 
cises of  tlus  "  day  of  days,"  while  varied  in  details,  embrace  every- 
where the  same  general  characteristics.  Consisting  of  poems,  orations, 
songs,  grotesque  sports,  dedications  of  memorial  trees,  vines,  and 
stones,  feasting  and  dancing.    The  songs  are  always  original,  and 
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most  of  them  as  ephemeral  as  the  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  "  fare- 
well pipe  of  peace ; "  yet  occasionally  gems  of  poetic  beauty  flash  from 
the  Laureate's  pen,  as  in  the  following  farewell  ode  of  the  class  which 
liaa  just  left  "  Old  Harvard :  " 

"  Like  the  thonuads  before  ns,  we  gather  to-day. 

And  with  beauty  in  blonom  and  gem ; 
We  march  on  the  world  as  higb-hearted  as  they. 

To  forget,  be  Ibigotten,  like  them. 
Forget  thee,  my  brother  t  forgotten  by  thee  f 

Alma  Hater,  thy  blessing  forgot  f 
Oh,  dry  with  the  dryness  of  ashes  will  be 

The  heart  that  rcmembereth  not  1 

"  Otve  thy  band  to  me,  brother  1   Farewell  must  be  said. 

There  Is  bitterness  lore  wonld  prolong : 
There  arq  prayer  for  the  UTlng  and  pnlse  of  the  dead ; 

There  ate  sorrow,  and  promise,  and  song. 
Alma  Hater,  Qod  bless  thee  1  Dear  Hother,  adieu  1 

On  onr  tongues  an  hurrah  1  and  alas  I 
'Tls  alas  I  for  the  days  that  will  nerer  renew ; 

'Tts  hurrah  I  we  salute  thee  and  pass." 

The  decadence  of  politeness  in  all  public  gatherings  has  been 

commented  upon  many  times,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  more 
remuned  to  be  said  on  this  subject  But  silence  is  to  let  the  matter 
go  by  default,  and  possibly  a  persistent  exposition  of  the  enl  may  do 
something  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  commonly  guilty  in  the 
premises.  So  rapidly  has  politeness  declined,  so  marked  have  become 
certain  forms  of  boorishness,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ride  in  a 
street-car,  or  enter  a  theatre  or  concert-room,  and  not  experience  some 
unbearable  rudeness.  This  is  so  peculiarly  the  case  in  connection 
with  the  Btreet-cara,  that  no  person  can  now  enter  these  Tehicles  and 
retain  his  self-respect.  The  indignities  he  must  submit  to  come,  first, 
from  ill-mannered  passengers,  and,  secondly,  from  ill-nuumered  <soa- 
dnctors.  The  former,  in  entering  or  leaving,  think  nothing  of  rudely 
and  forcibly  thrusting  him  aside,  and  never  dream  of  expending  even 
a  look  upon  him.  He  is  simply  an  obstacle,  which  they  thrust  aside, 
as  they  would  an  article  of  merchandise.  As  for  the  conductor,  he 
goes  further — to  ignore  a  passenger  by  considering  him  as  merchan- 
dise might  be  tolerated ;  but  fares  are  to  be  collected,  and  this  renders 
each  passenger  the  conductor's  mortal  enemy.  He  never  thinks  of 
asking  for  his  fare,  or  politely  intimating  his  readiness  to  receive  it 
He  simply  roughly  takes  you  by  the  shoulder,  and  thrusts  his  hand  in 
your  face.  If  you  remonstrate,  yon  are  laughed  at  for  your  pains,  and 
a  majority  of  the  passengers  take  so  much  pleasure  in  the  despotism 
of  these  car-kings,  that  they  will  heartily  ei\joy  your  discomfiture. 
There  is  not  much  esprit  du  eorjm,  or  fellow-feeling,  among  American 
travellers,  whether  on  short  or  long  routes ;  and  usually  a  conductor 
lias  it  pretty  much  all  his  own  way,  because  he  is  sure  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  at  least  all  the  rougher  portion  of  his  little  community. 
Americans,  moreover,  are  so  notoriously  tolerant  of  ill-breeding  on  the 
part  of  their  public  servants,  that  one  who  resents  an  indignity  is 
looked  at  with  amazement,  as  if  to  say,  "  Why,  what  a  fool  you  are 
to  make  a  fuss  about  a  thing  that  everybody  has  to  submit  to  1 "  But, 
if  the  manners  of  passengers  and  conductors  do  not  mend,  it  will  soon 
«ome  to  pass  that  a  ride  on  a  public  car  will  be  pretty  nearly  the  last 
thing  a  lady  or  gentleman  will  undertake. 

— <-  Ur.  Winslow  Homer's  sketch,  on  our  front  page,  of  a  familiar 
road-side  scene,  can  scarcely  fail  to  stir  the  blood  of  all  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  waiUng  impatiently  for  thdr  summer  vacations  to  be- 
(^  To  a  town-wearied  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  has  been  lonj^ 
for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  who  has  been  panting  in  the  dose  office, 
or  the  dull  school-room,  for  the  sound  of  waters,  the  fragrance  of  the 
meadows,  the  air  of  the  mountains,  there  is  rarely  exhilaration  so 
stirring  as  that  which  he  feels  when  once  fairly  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  city,  either  in  car,  steamer,  or  stage-coach.  The  eager  traveller, 
in  tills  case,  surrenders  himself  with  all  his  soul  to  his  new  surround- 
ings. He  snuffs  the  ur  from  the  hills  with  a  deep,  hearty  relish.  He 
is  full  of  raptures  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a  lake  or  stream.  He  is  de- 
lighted at  the  dark,  cool  shadows  of  the  forests.  He  watches  the 
group  of  cattle  in  the  pastures,  and  strains  to  see  the  littie  cottages 
hid  away  among  rose-bushes  and  other  shrubbery.  The  country- 
wagon,  or  team  of  oxen,  or  hay-cart  piled  high  with  the  odorous 
grass,  has  each  its  picturesque  charm.  If  seated  upon  a  country- 
coach,  with  all  the  minor  varieties  of  the  country  unfolding  mo- 
mentarily before  him,  he  enters  with  a  new  and  surprising  pleasure 
into  all  the  aspects  of  the  unfanuliar  life.  Groups  of  children  on  the 
Tood-side,  who  hul  tiim  with  half-timid  cheers,  are  responded  to  with 


a  hearty  hurrah.  He  is  out  for  a  holiday,  and  he  means  to  conrat 
every  thing  he  meets  into  ministers  to  his  pleasure.  If  there  ue 
pretty  girls  on  the  coach  beside  him — all  the  better ;  agreeable  vo. 
men  are  prone  to  enhance  vacation  pleasures  under  neariy  all  drcmo. 
stances.  It  is  only  when  we  temporarily  take  up  a  hunter's  life  li 
the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  or  in  similar  wildernesses,  that  we  cm 
dispense  with  their  enlivening  companionship.  These  little  sommtr 
scenes,  like  that  of  Mr.  Homer's  sketch,  are  necessarily  abondtnt  ill 
through  the  season.  Everywhere — by  lake-side,  on  the  mountain,  tt 
the  sea-shore— the  country  is  dotted  with  pleasure-seekers,  and  utiiti 
find  no  lack  of  pleasing  groups  for  their  sketch-book. 

The  anecdote  of  the  great  Emperor  Charies  having  trice 

picked  up  Titian's  pencil  and  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  "  To  wait  og 
Titian  is  service  for  an  emperor,"  is  well  known,  but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  the  following :  Titian  had  painted  the  portnit 
of  Charles  several  times,  but,  now  being  called  to  the  court  of  thu 
prince,  he,  for  the  last  time,  painted  his  portrait  just  as  it  thes  ip. 
peared  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  this  picture-also  pleased  the 
renowned  emperor.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  very  first  portrait  tint 
Titian  drew  of  him  so  struck  him  with  admiration,  that  he  would 
never  after  sit  to  any  other  artist,  and,  for  every  picture  Titian  took 
of  liim,  he  gave  him  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  Utian  painted  three 
portraits  of  the  emperor ;  and,  when  he  last  sat  to  him,  at  the  ccneh' 
rion  of  the  picture,  Charles  said,  with  emphasis,  "  This  is  the  Uiiri 
time  I  have  triumphed  over  Death  I " 

One  of  the  more  recent  English  publications  is  a  book  of 

travels  in  Austria,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  his  surprise  at  tbe 
UtcX  that  in  many  middle-class  families,  even  where  the  heads  of  &o- 
Uies  are  erudite  scholars,  well-known  in  the  world  of  letters,  tliewiTei 
habitually  cook  the  dinner,  place  it  upon  the  table,  and  thai  set  u 
waiters,  even  when  guests  partake  of  it.  The  L<mdon  Ntn,  is  ii 
elaborate  article  upon  the  subject,  accounts  for  this  by  stating  tint 
many  of  the  scholars  of  continental  Europe  are  bom,  live,  and  die, 
poor,  and  that,  their  hearts  being  given  to  their  studies,  they  select  i 
wifb,  not  for  her  mental  and  social  acquirements,  but  as  a  pnclicil 
assistant  on  the  rough  rood  of  life.  "  She  can  push  behind  if  tke 
cannot  pull  in  front,  and  thus  materially  lighten  the  load  he  liu  to 
draw." 
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IT  has  almost  nniversslly  been  belie  ved  that,  for  seventeen  yean  befon 
his  death,  Daniel  Defoe  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the  rmb 
of  political  writers,  and  confined  his  literary  labors  to  the  oompoeitioB 
of  works  of  flotion ;  but,  within  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  diwM- 
ered  that  he  was  secretly  employed  as  a  oensor  of  the  press  and  u 
anonymous  writer  in  support  of  the  govenunent  Some  four  yeffl 
sinoe,  several  autograph  letters,  written  in  1718,  from  Defoe  to  CluriM 
de  la  Fay,  Esq.,  were  accidentally  found  in  the  state-paper  ofBoe  of  tit 
English  Government,  which  avow  Defoe's  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing papers :  Jfireurwt  PoUUeui,  Domut'i  Ntwt  LtlUr,  and  JKuC<  IM^ 
Journal.  Mr.  William  Lee,  on  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  noTeW 
and  polemic,  at  onoe  devoted  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  nutter, 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  is  a  work,  in  two  volumes,  entitiod  "  Dtnid 
Defoe,  his  Life  and  reoentiy-disoovered  Writings,  extending  fiom  151* 
to  1728."  In  this  book  appears  a  list  of  the  authentic  works  of  D«- 
foe,  including  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  haa  been  the  um  of  Mr. 
Lee  to  defend  the  oharaoter  of  his  idol  tnm.  every  unfriendly  htsd,  and 
to  place  his  reputation  untarnished  before  the  world ;  yet  he  shows  thA 
Defoe,  while  apparentiy  under  the  ban  of  the  Whig  government,  wa«  ii 
its  pay,  and,  as  its  secret  agent,  was  connected  with  the  leading  Tot; 
organs  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  articles  which  might  work  eiilto 
his  patrons,  or,  in  his  own  words,  so  to  conduct  the  management  of 
these  journals  tiiat  they  should  "  pass  as  Tory  papers,  and  yet  be  du- 
abled  and  enervated  so  as  to  do  no  mischief,  or  give  any  offence  to  tlM 
government"  The  discovery  of  this  connection  with  the  govcmmen', 
by  Defbe's  former  friends  and  Tory  associates,  was  the  oanae  of  tie 
venom  with  which  they  pursued  him,  and  which  embittered  his  latto 
years. 

The  NinOtmti  Century  is  the  name  of  a  new  illustrated  Sontkem 
monthly  magazine,  published  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  lums  to  be » 
"  sprightly,  vivacious,  and  enterttuning  magazine,"  and  its  appearanw 
indicates  that  it  has  not  fallen  short  of  iU  purpose.  The  leading  p»P« 
in  the  first  number  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  "  The  Blodade-Bunneri 
of  the  Confederacy,"  in  which  we  find  a  promise  of  well-told  "ll^i^ 
breadth  escapes"  and  stirring  adventures.    " Shoulder  to  ShonUei 
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is  another  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  war,  affording  higUj-iead- 
«ble  reminiscences  of  Southern  oamps  and  fields.  The  first  paper  is  de- 
voted to  Inmdents  connected  with  the  attack  on  Sumter.  The  editorial 
department  is  very  Aill  of  good,  pleasant  talking,  and  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  old  Kmekerbocka't  "  Gossip  "  in  its  best  days.  Altogether, 
the  Sinttemih  Cmtmy  ranks  well  with  the  periodicala  of  the  day,  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  South. 

A  writer  in  the  BM  Mail  OotetU  attempts  a  reyiew  of  Leland's 
"Hans  Breitmann's  Barty,  and  other  Ballads,"  which  he  utterly  fails  to 
Mmprehend.  He  studiously  seeks  for  wit,  independent  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  style  which  have  won  for  these  poems  their  great  popularity, 
and  because,  upon  reducing  them  to  pure  English,  they  do  not  sparkle 
irith  inherent  brilliancy,  he  condemns  them.  There  may  not  be  any 
great  talent  displayed  in  the  distortions  of  language  by  an  indifferent 
scholar,  but,  when  the  leading  feature  of  an  author  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  idiomatic  peculiarities,  a  reviewer  who  ignores  these, 
and  indulges  in  indifferent  travesty,  shows  himaalf  to  be  uqjnst  and 
hypercritical,  even  though,  as  in  this  case,  he  is  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  some  merits,  which  even  he  cannot  entirely  ignore. 

Among  the  book-reviews  in  a  late  number  of  the  Sumnmer  and  Lon- 
imSemtiBue  somewhat  extended  critiques  upon  two  new  books,  which 
are  considered  as  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  One 
of  these  works  is  entitled  "  Shakespereana  Gtonealogica,"  and  is  devoted 
to  the  identification  of  the  dramatia ptnona  in  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays,  from  King  John  to  Hemy  Yin.,  notes  on  characters  in  Macbeth 
and  Hamlet,  persons  and  places  in  Warwickshire,  and  the  genealogy  of 
the  Shakespeare  and  Arden  fiunilies.  The  book  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  unmeasured  praise.  The  other  of  these  volnmes  is  "  The  Lady  of 
Latham,"  by  Madame  Gniiot  de  Witt,  being  the  life  and  original  letters 
of  Charlotte  de  la  Tr^moille,  Countess  of  Derby,  which  the  reviewer 
designates  as  a  litenuy  treasure.  The  period  covered  by  this  book  is 
from  1601  to  1664. 

A  history  of  the  Prinoes  of  Condi  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  by  the  Duo  d'Aumale,  has  recently  been  published  in 
Faiis,  which  is  the  subject  of  lengthy  reviews  in  the  English  journals. 
This  book  has  been  published  after  meeting  with  much  opposition  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  at  which  the  reviewer  expresses  some  sur- 
prise, the  work  being  "  a  fhir,  an  honest,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  suo- 
eeaaful  attempt  at  pure  historic  writing.  .  .  .  We  caimot  see  what  im- 
perialism had  to  lose  by  its  issue,  or  gain  by  its  suppression."  The  work 
is  described  as  one  "weloome  to  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,"  and 
perhaps  "  even  more  weloome  to  the  man  who  reads  for  mere  amuse- 
ment." 


r»  xrf  ^mvxt  anb  %ti.. 


(( TK  the  May  Exhibition  of  Paintings,"  oontiuues  our  Paris  corre- 
-L  spondent,  "  M.  Nazon,  celebrated  for  the  fine  taste  he  displays 
in  landscapes,  has  this  year  exhibited  two  paintings — the  '  Skirt  of  the 
Wood'  and  the  '  Heart  of  the  Forest.'  The  first  possesses  great  truth- 
liilness  of  aspect ;  but  the  second  is  the  more  meritorious,  being 
specially  remarked  on  account  of  the  very  successful  rendering  of  an 
effect,  very  seldom  attempted,  and  Very  prudently  avoided  by  land- 
scape-painters— vii.,  rays  of  light  breaking  through  the  tree-tops,  play- 
ing tnm  branch  to  branch  and  from  leaf  to  leaf,  piercing  and  en- 
livening the  obscnrity  of  the  shade,  and  shining  here  and  there  like 
pieces  of  gold  on  the  greensward  below. 

"Mr.  McCallnm's '  Summer,'  a  foreet-soene  in  Durham,  England, 
Ills  us  with  surprise  and  perplexity,  on  account  of  the  marked  contrast 
it  presents  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  standard  of  art 
on  this  ude  of  the  Chaimel.  It  is  the  process  of  the  pre-Baphaelites 
sppUed  to  landscapes  in  its  absolute  rigor — a  comer  of  Nature  studied 
vith  scrupulous  exactness,  a  microscopic  fidelity  in  details,  and  an  ex- 
oeas  of  finish,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  summary,  hasty,  and  too  often 
loose  style  of  our  Continental  landscape-painters.  In  this  instance,  an 
oak  is  represented  which  has  bravely  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries, 
baring  grown  on  a  reddish  soil  hedged  around  with  gray  mois-oovered 
neks,  the  blocks  of  which  have  hindered  the  natural  development  of  the 
roots,  having  grown  around  them  twisted  and  fantastically  knotted  be- 
fore penetrating  the  soil.  The  rays  of  light  streaming  down  upon  it 
Kveal  the  roughness  of  the  trunk,  the  inequalities  of  the  dry  mosses, 
the  brightness  of  the  folisge  shining  in  the  heat,  and  the  sUghtest  un- 
evenness  in  the  arid  and  reddish  boU.  At  the  first  glance,  the  eye  is 
■hocked  by  what  may  be  called  here  the  unusual  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects,  the  true  sometimes  seeming  so  strange ;  but,  after  a  little 
observation  and  reflection,  this  strange  painting  exercises  upon  the  be- 
holder a  secret  power  and  fascination  that  entirely  subdue  and  disarm 
uiiiavorBble  oritioism,  the  &ct  remuning  impressed  upon  our  mind  that 
great  talent  and  rare  energy  must  have  been  exercised  in  the  artist  so 
completely  assimilating  Nature  to  himself. 


"  A  remarkable  landscape  of  a  '  Storm  in  the  Bocky  Mountiuns,'  by 
Mr.  Bierstodt,  an  American  artist,  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  been  very  favorably  oritidsed  by  our  best-recogniied  judges  of  art 
here.  What  is  especially  striking  about  it,  is  the  enormous  scale  of  this 
nature  compared  with  ours.  The  trees  are  three  hundred  feet  high ;  the 
monntmns,  in  whole  ranges,  tower  high  above  the  altitude  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  the  lakes  are  oceans ;  and  the  storm  breaks  forth  upon  the  sub- 
lime scenery,  with  its  array  of  clouds,  describing  circles  of  colossal 
grandeur.  The  one  represented  by  Mr.  Bierstadt  rises  in  a  whirlwind 
above  a  lake,  lashing  into  ftiry  its  dark-blue  waters  ;  it  bends  like  wil- 
lows the  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
with  a  rising  tide  of  sombre  vapors,  tumultuous  as  chaos ;  but  the 
white-capped  summits  reappear  above  this  unchaining  of  the  tempest 
like  islands  of  snow  floating  in  the  heavens.  AU  this  is  painted  with 
perfect  clearness  and  precision,  approaching  in  style  the  manner  of  Ca- 
lame,  who,  after  all,  is  still  the  undisputed  master  in  the  treatment  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Mr.  Bierstadt,  in  his  present  effort,  has  produced  the 
best  spe<dmen  of  American  punting  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  exhib- 
ited, combining  quality  of  execution  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
site. 

"  After  having  for  some  time  illustrated  the  domun  of  history,  M. 
Cunon  has  again  returned  to  landscape-painting,  in  which  he  is  an  ac- 
knowledged master,  and  exhibits  this  year  charming  views  of  Sorrente, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  at  Poitiers,  remark- 
able for  elegance  of  design  and  premsion  of  treatment,  combining  in 
color  strength  with  harmony. 

"  M.  Dardoize  has  this  year  produced  a  landscape  of  high  artistic  ex- 
cellence, the  subject  of  which  is  "Solitude."  It  is  represented  by  a 
stretch  of  forest-glade,  with  rays  of  light  here  and  there  through  its 
shady  groves,  and  sheets  of  water  intersecting  the  verdure  of  the  soil  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  boughs,  branches,  and  foliage,  intertwining- 
and  overarching,  with  the  light  here  and  there  breaking  through,  yet 
Mling  to  light  up  the  obscurity  of  the  shade,  are  all  of  admirable  exe- 
cution. This  "  Solitude,"  to  justil'y  its  title,  is  enlivened  by  no  hninaa 
figure ;  but  it  has,  to  charm  us,  that  life  of  Nature  which  is  also  a 
powerAU  attraction,  and  which  the  artist  has  been  happy  enough  to  ex- 
press with  a  most  remarkable  finish  of  execution.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  original  features  of  modem  landscape-painters. 
Their  paintings,  while  revealing  the  manifold  charms  of  a  comer  of  Na- 
tore,  associating  the  beauties  of  Nature  with  the  perfection  of  art,  ap- 
peal to  our  better  feelings,  and  impress  upon  our  mind  the  ideas  which 
they  represent" 

The  annual  season  of  thunder-storms  is  now  upon  us,  and  the  pa- 
pers teem  with  reports  of  casualties  firom  the  so-called  vagaries  of  the 
electric  fluid,  the  writers  apparentiy  forgetting  that  electricity,  like  all 
other  natural  agents,  is  subject  to  certain  immutable  laws  which,  if  per- 
fectiy  known  and  rigidly  conformed  to,  would  protect  us  trota  the  fiital 
effects  of  this  most  useflil  yet  destructive  of  atmospheric  purifiers.  A 
current  of  air,  a  bright  metallic  point,  a  peculiar  geological  formation, 
all  serve  to  attract  and  guide  the  death-dealing  bolt,  while  glass  Insu- 
lators, feather  beds,  and  other  protective  devices  of  ingenious  man,  often 
prove  the  inefficacy  of  his  defences  and  the  profundity  of  his  igno- 
rance. Becent  experiments,  in  London,  with  a  gigantic  inductive  coil 
and  batteries,  second  only  to  the  immeasurable  resources  of  Nature, 
have  recently  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  nature,  operations,  and 
results  of  electricity ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  very  remote  when  every 
schoolboy  will  be  familiar  with  tSi  the  characteristics  of  that  yet  mys- 
terious element  wUoh  was  once  thought  to  be  the  chosen  weapon  of 
"  Imperial  Jove." 

i Early  in  June,  M.  Gtorhard  Sohlfb,  the  African  traveller, 'passed 
tluough  Malta  on  his  way  fVom  Africa  to  Berlin.  He  has  recently  made 
careful  surveys  of  many  portions  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  large  tract,  bej^nning  at  theBlr-Bassan,  extending 
southward  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Libyan  plateau,  is  nearly  everywhere 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  states  that,  were  a  canal  to  be  cut  froxa  the  Syrtis 
to  the  well  of  Morhara,  Au^jila  and  Siwa  would  be  covered  by  the  sea, 
and  Cyrenaica  and  the  Libyan  ploteao  would  form  a  peninsula. 

M.  Jules  Lavini^re,  a  French  »ammi,  proposes  to  utilize  the  immense 
masses  of  marine  vegetation  which  are  found  floating  in  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  by  employing  the  vessels  of  the  cod- 
fisheries,  when  the  codfish  is  out  of  season,  in  gathering  this  vegeta- 
tion, and  conveying  it  to  some  entrepot  where  it  could  be  converted  into 
exceedingly  valuable  manure.  The  space  covered  by  these  floating- 
meadows  is  seven  times  larger  than  all  Germany, 

Human  skeletons  have  recentiy  been  found  in  the  Dipartement  de  la 
Dordogne,  in  France,  which,  fit>m  their  position  in  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  quaternary  period,  were  evidentiy  coeval  with  mammoths.  The 
French  Government  have  sent  one  of  their  most  distinguished  paleon- 
tolog^ts  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  subject. 
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THE  odor  of  mask  u  wonderAiUy  enduring.  When  Joatinian,  in  SS8,  re- 
bmltwhat  is  now  the  Moequeof  St.  Sophia,  the  mortar  was  charged 
with  musk,  and  to  this  very  day  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  odor. 
More  than  thirteen  hundred  years  I  And  yet  the  fragrance  of  noble 
deeds  lasts  longer  stilL  The  words  Buth  said  on  that  distant  day — 
"  Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go " — will  be  remembered  when  the  per- 
flimed  mortar  of  St.  Sophia  is  scentless  sand. 

From  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  invented  the  nolipile — the  first  ma- 
chine moved  by  steam — to  Watt  of  England,  who  perfected  the  steam- 
engine,  there  were  two  thousand  years  of  inventive  effort,  and  a  large 
number  of  illustrious  men  who  worked  on  helpfUUy  to  the  final  result. 
But  complex  machines,  like  the  steam-en^ne,  are  not  alone  examples 
of  the  slow  growth  of  thought,  but  the  simplest  oontrivanoes  are  also 
matters  of  time  and  long  unavailing  effort,  before  they  are  realized, 
Bobert  Stuart  tells  us  that  the  corkscrew  has  its  history  as  well  as  an 
empire,  and  thus  pictures  the  efforts  by  which  it  had  been  perfected  : 
Who  first  invented  bottles  nobody  knows ;  but  they  had  been  used 
for  centuries  before  corks  were  thought  of.  But,  a  bottle  being  once 
well  corked,  the  problem  of  getting  into  it  must  hava 
been  at  first  very  perplexing ;  and  generations  again 
elapsed  before  any  convenient  method  was  hit  upon 
for  their  extraction.  The  destructive  short-cut  of  be- 
heading the  bottle  was  the  first  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  it  was  prompt  and  effectual,  but  expensive. 
As  considerations  of  economy  gradually  grew  into 
greater  strength,  and  it  began  to  be  thought  important 
to  save  the  bottles,  there  was  an  increasing  demand 
npon  the  twisting  capa^ty  of  the  fingers  ;  and,  when 
that  failed,  the  teeth  were  called  in,  as  their  natu- 
ral and  more  efficient  auxiliary.  The  dental  experi- 
ment must  have  often  fuled  to  dislodge  the  stubborn 
plug ;  but,  if  neither  teeth  nor  cork  were  extracted, 
the  latter  was  probably  ruptured.  In  this  dilemma, 
a  nail  would  beoome  invaluable  as  a  means  of  bringing 
away  the  tenacious  impediment,  particle  by  particle ; 
or,  if  this  failed,  it  Aimished  an  invaluable  means  of 
desperate  escape  by  sending  the  obstacle  the  wrong  way.  It  was  a  fine 
stroke  of  inventive  resource,  when  some  happy  genius  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  inserting  a  pur  of  forks  "  witchwise"  into  the  cork,  by 
which  the  result  was  often  accomplished  when  all  other  means  liidled. 


A  wire,  with  its  lower  extremity  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  and  a  han- 
dle attached,  was  the  next  step  in  the  line  of  progress ;  and  a  masterly 


device  it  certainly  was,  as  it  left  all  past  exploits  £u  behind,  and  opened 
a  new  oork-extracting  fbture.  Up  to  this  time,  iH 
has  Iwen  misty  and  indefinite ;  nobody  Imovi  vlo 
are  entitied  to  the  honors  of  these  conttivanoes,  bnt 
now  we  emerge  into  the  light.  It  is  Icnown  who  took 
the  next  great  step  in  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
the  corkscrew ;  and  in  these  days,  when  tliere  hat 
arisen  a  great  war  concerning  the  relative  capuitiei 
of  the  sexes,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  tlie 

first  knovn  invention   in  the   corkscrew  line  was  made  hj  »  ««. 

man.     Miss  O'Rourke,  a  London  hostess,  celebrated  for  the  qml. 

ities  of  her  punch,  the  fKend  of  Kosciusko,  and  something  of  a  poet 

withal — she  it  is  who  should  be  held  in  precious 

remembrance  by  all  bottie  -  suckers  for  having 

placed  a  button  at  the  end  of  the  screw-worm. 

But,  even  with  a  good  screw,  it  often  costs  a  hard 

effort  to  make  the  extraction,  which  it  ia.  some- 
times desirable  to  do  without  agitating  the  contents 

of  the  bottle.    The  last  improvement,  therefore, 

consists  in  gearing  the  screw  to  a  pinion,  by  turn- 
ing which  with  the  fingers  the  most  refractory  cork 

can  be  gently  and  easily  withdrawn.    When  the 

task,  at  first  so  puzzling,  is   at  length   quickly, 

safely,  neaUy,   and   easily  performed,  invention 

has  completed  its  work. 
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Famous    Gardens.* 


DISTINGUISHED     writer 

says  that,    if   he    liad    to 

define  what  gardens  are,  he  would 

say  they  are  the  '•'•  clu^f-JC auvre  of 

human  genius,  inspired  by  the  ehqf- 

eucre  of   Nature."     Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  natural  or 

}  artiticial   garden,  we  find   that  what  constitutes  the  one 


•  From  "  lAW  JardlDB ;  Bistoire  et  Degcrlptioo." 
!.  ediumrs. 


Tonre :  Ain«d  Mamc  et 


j  and  the  other  is  nothing  less   tiian  an  harmonious  assemblage 
'  of  objects  admirably  adapted  to  charm  the  senses  and  please 
the  mind. 

We  call  n.itural  gardens  those  landscapes,  those  picturesque 
sites,  which  combine,  according  to  country  and  climate,  the 
most  varied  characteristics;  here  smiling  and  inviting,  there 
grand  and  rugged ;  on  every  side  formed  of  the  same  elements : 
the  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  golden  sunset,  the  silver-edged 
cloud,  the  easy  hillock,  the  abrupt  mountain,  the  yawning  pre- 
cipice, the  grassy  lawn,  trees  covei'ed  with  foliage,  and  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage,  that  fill  the  air  with  their  joyous  warbling. 
Each  of  these  beauties  of  Nature,  considered  sepai'ately,  fills  the 
beholder  with  pleasure  and  receives  the  tribute  of  his  admira- 
tion. What,  then,  must  be  the  efiect  when  they  are  united  in 
one  picture  by  an  unrivalled  artist,  who  shows  us  in  one  glance 
all  the  most  beauteous  things  of  the  creation ! 

Is  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  that,  in  improving  on  what 

Nature  has  fashioned  in  her  most  attractive  forma,  Art  achievf 
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her  greatest  triumph?  It  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  universal 
verdict  of  mankind,  from  whicli  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

There  is  not  a  countryman  who  does  not  find  more  pleasure 
in  cultivating  the  little  plot  of  ground  where  he  grows  a  few 
flowers  and  fruit-trees,  than  the  fields  that  yield  him  his  bread. 
The  country-seats  of  the  opulent  would  be  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name  but  for  the  gardens  and  parks  that  surround  them. 
To  these  they  owe  their  grentest  value.  The  man  of  tusto  finds 
more  pleasure  in  embellishing  the  grounds  that  surround  his 
villa,  than  in  adorning  the  villa  itself.  On  them  he  spares 
neither  pains  nor  expense.  There,  more  than  anywhere  else,  ho 
feels  himself  free  and  happy,  and  most  fully  eiyoys  the  bless- 
ings of  ease  and  affluence. 

The  thought  uppermost  in  tho  minds  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled, by  interest,  to  inhabit  large  cities,  is  to  husband  sufii- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  spot  in  the 
country  where  they  can  eiyoy  the  fresh  air,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  and  plant  their  own  violet-beds  and  rose-bushes.  From 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  from  the  most  humble  to  the  most 
elevated  in  dignity,  all  are  more  or  less  occupied  with  this  idea. 
"It  is  evident,"  says  Loudon,  "  that  this  desire  is  innate  in  the 
human  mind.  All  men,  even  those  who  are  natives  of  largo 
cities,  are  more  or  less  tormented  with  it,  and  if  they  ai-e  not 
demoralized  by  misery,  disease,  or  evil  associations,  it  pursues 
them  through  life.  Who  has  forgotten  the  story  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  who,  having  descended  from  the  most  powerful 
throne  in  the  world  and  taken  refuge  in  an  humble  retreat, 
exclaimed  to  those  who  would  have  persuaded  him  to  re- 
assume  the  imperial  purple :  '  Ah,  if  you  were  to  see  the 
beautiful  lettuce  I  cultivate  in  my  garden,  you  would  not  talk 
to  me  of  the  imperial  dignity ! '  " 

Proud  as  the  large  cities  are  of  their  public  edifices,  of  their 
churches,  their  palaces,  their  monuments,  their  theatres,  their 
galleries,  still,  their  greatest  ornaments,  those  on  which  they 
dwell  with  most  pride,  and  which  most  excite  the  admiration 
of  strangers,  are  their  public  gardens  and  parks. 

The  great  majority  of  Parisians  have  little  knowledge  of  tho 
monuments  and  museums  of  Paris,  nor  do  they  care  to  know 
more ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  a  peculiar  aflfection  for 
hi»  garden,  as  he  calls  the  one  nearest  to  his  humble  dwelling. 
At  every  season  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  favorable, 
the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  during  some  hour.s  of  the  day,  are 
much  frequented.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  public  parks 
and  gardens  of  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  and 
New  York. 

n. 

If  large  cities  were  built  according  to  a  plan  fixed  upon  in 
ailvance,  it  would  be  easy  to  reserve  sufficient  space,  at  suitable 
points,  for  such  public  gardens  and  parks  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  convenience  and  w^ell-being  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  St.  Petersburg  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  large  city  of  tho  present  day  to  which  the  founder 
said,  "You  will  be  a  great  capital,"  and  which  has  realized 
the  founder's  anticipations.  All  the  other  capitals  owe  their 
growth  to  circumstances  which  their  modest  origin  did  not 
justify  their  founders  in  anticipating.  It  is,  indeed,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  that  the  more  important  have 
assumed  proportions,  by  their  rapid  development,  which  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  open  to  their  population  spacious 
promenades  of  a  pleasing  aspect.  Then  it  was  too  late 
to  choose  tho  location.  Those  that  already  existed  were, 
generally,  the  parks  belonging  to  the  palaces  and  chateaus 
built  at  an  early  day  near  the  city,  often  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  which  had  been  stendily  approached  by  the  growing 
city  until  they  were  finally  surrounded.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  cities  to 
gather  around  the  residences  of  the  court.  Hence  has  arisen 
tho  very  unequal  division  of  public  g.ardens  in  many  of  the 
large  cities.    The  inhabitants  of  some  localities  have  almost  at 


their  doors  the  most  beautiful  pleasure-grounds,  while  those  of 
other  neighborhoods  have  to  go  a  long  distance  to  get  a  breatli 
of  fresh  air  or  the  sight  of  a  blade  of  grass. 

London  is  not  exempt  from  this  inconvenience.  Ncrvras 
Paris,  until  recently,  better  provided.  In  the  latter  city,  tlit 
present  administration  has  done  much  to  supply  the  deficienrv. 
In  London,  as  in  Paris,  it  is  the  west  end,  inhabited  by  tin 
aristocracy,  that  is  favored.  Here  we  have  an  unintcrmptu: 
series  of  large  parks  extending  from  Whitehall,  at  the  east,  t , 
Kensington,  at  the  west,  a  distance  of  less  than  three  mVf. 
Here  are  Saint  James's  Park,  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  At  the  south  of  Hyde  Park,  on  the  otlitr 
side  of  the  Thames,  lies  Battersea  Park,  and  at  the  north,  on 
tho  same  line.  Regent's  Park.  In  order  to  reach  another  public 
I  garden  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  entire  extent  of  London 
'  from  the  west  to  the  east.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  the 
North  London  Railway,  which  leads  to  Victoria  Park.  Grwt.- 
wich  is  entirely  out  of  the  city.  It  is  a  journey  to  reach  it,  Ee 
that  of  going  from  Paris  to  Saint-Cloud.  Sydenham  is  stiH 
farther,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes  distant  by  rail. 

All  the  public  gardens  of  London,  except  that  of  Kenjin;- 
ton,  which  is  symmetrical  in  form,  are,  according  to  the  En;- 
lish  taste,  extremely  simple  in  their  design.  A  stream  cf 
water,  natural  or  artificial,  with  numbers  of  little  pleasure- 
boats,  a  few  rustic  pavilions,  here  and  there  a  grand  old  Iri', 
and  flowers  and  other  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs  arour.'. 
the  sides  and  in  clumps,  compose  the  entire  decoration.  R-.: 
what  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  London  gardens  is  t'.< 
immense  grass-plots,  or  lawns,  which  the  public  are  at  IiKt 
to  enjoy  as  they  will.  When  the  grass  begins  to  be  worn,  t  ■ 
denuded  spots  are  enclosed  by  temporary  iron  barriers,  t'ti: 
may  be  easily  removed  when  the  grass  has  been  replaced. 

The  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Hague,  possesses  d;.': 
one  grand  public  park.  It  is  modern  in  style,  and  situate 
like  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Paris,  entirely  outside  the  c:i: 
The  Hague  is,  comparatively,  a  small  city,  and,  to  make  n«'' 
within  its  limits  for  such  a  park,  it  would  have  been  necesan 
to  demolish  nearly  one-third  of  the  town.  This  park  is  m1':-. 
simply  the  Woods  (het  Bosch).  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  ar; 
very  proud  of  it,  and  well  they  may  be.  Travellers  are  tmi- 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  most  beaatifiil  public  ganier 
in  Europe.  "The  Bois  de  Boulogne,"  says  M.  dn  Camp. "■• 
not  to  be  compared  with  it." — "  Imagine,"  soys  M.  Ferrier,  "s 
miniature  forest,  silent  and  tranquil,  with  innnmerable  .<itfN 
wild  and  picturesque,  a  league  in  circumference,  plant«d  tm 
beautiful  beech -trees,  at  only  a  few  steps  from  a  capital  tKir.- 
ing  with  a  busy  population  1 — a  rich  foliage  of  dark  gtett. 
broad  gravelled  walks,  of  which  yon  do  not  see  the  rU 
traversed  by  tho  stately  buck  and  his  dams,  basins  of  liui'r^ 
water,  inhabited  by  a  numerous  family  of  swans,  nnml*:' 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  including  the  nightingale,  flying  '•■ 
and  fro  among  the  branches,  and  you  have  le  Bois  of  ::■ 
Hague.  All  this  is  preserved  with  such  art  that,  while  Nat  r 
is  robbed  of  none  of  her  advantages,  the  handiwork  of  mw  •- 
carefully  concealed.  If  we  reflect  that  this  charming  spo;  ;• 
on  the  shore  of  tho  sea,  in  a  country  of  prairies  and  «»'•>'■ 
where  trees  are  scarce,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  its  !«■ 
sessors  point  to  it  with  peculiar  pride.  On  one  side,  sepan^'-' 
from  the  public  promenade  by  only  a  moat,  stands  the  n.'- 
palace  known  as  the  Maison  du  Bois. 

The  German  states,  with  their  respective  capitals,  some"' 
which  have  fallen  at  various  epochs  to  the  rank  of  proviin  - 
towns,  number  many  royal  and  princely  palaces  and  chatti'-^ 
with  their  parks,  which  are  thrown  open  for  the  convenit:"- 
of  tho  public,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  grounds,  in  different  cit.n 
th.nt  were  originally  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  t* 
people,  and  are  kept  at  the  public  expense. 

Hanover  offers  to  its  population,  besides  ita  bread  avei:-' 
planted  with  trees,  the  two  gardens  of  Montbrillant  and  >' 
Herrcnhausen.    Montbrillant  is  a  royal  chateau,  restored  «:<* 
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years  ago,  by  the  architect  Tram.  Its  park  is  sitaated  opposite 
that  of  Wangenheim,  at  the  right  of  a  long  alley  of  lime-trees 
which  leads  to  Herrenhausen.  This  latter  chateau  was  built 
by  George  I.  for  his  mistress,  the  celebrated  Countess  of 
Platen.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  tiio  French  style,  and  orna- 
mented with  numerous  jets  d'eau.  It  encloses  a  very  fine  con- 
servatory, and  a  mausoleum  containing  the  tombs  of  King 
Emst-Angust  and  Queen  Frederica. 

Berlin  has  no  promenades  worthy  of  notice  within  the  city 
limits.  Its  large  public  garden,  der  Thiergarten,  is  situated  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  just  outside  the  walls,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Spree.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  to  improve  it,  it  still  presents  a  gloomy  aspect  when 
not  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  promenaders.  In  order  to  brighten 
the  scene,  a  number  of  concert  coffee-houses  have  been  estab- 
lished, which,  w^hen  the  weather  will  permit,  are  much  fre- 
quented late  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  most  agree- 
able part  of  the  Thiergarten  is  the  route  leading  to  the  Zelte 
(pavilions),  near  the  Chiiteau  de  Bellevue.  No  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  especially  attractive.  The  ground  is  as  flat  as  a  table, 
and  little  has  been  done — at  least  had  not  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  writer  last  saw  it — to  improve  upon  Nature,  where  Nature 
appears  in  her  simplest  and  least  picturesque  forms.  The  Thier- 
garten is  one  of  the  largest  public  parks  in  Europe,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  least  interesting. 

Friedrichs-Hain,  a  park  much  smaller  than  the  Thiergarten, 
planted  by  order  of  the  late  king,  is  situated  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  city. 

Dresden  is  well  snpplied  with  promenades.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  we  have  the  Pavilion ; 
on  the  left  bank,  the  Bruehl,  planted  with  fine  old  trees.  This 
promenade  is  reached  by  a  stairway  of  forty  steps,  decorated  by 
statues.  The  Zwinger,  a  vast  unfinished  palace — a  view  of 
which  we  present — has  on  the  west  a  small  but  beautiful  gar- 
den laid  out  in  the  English  style.  But  the  grand  public  gar- 
den of  Dresden,  and  of  Saxony,  is  situated  at  the  southeast 
extremity  of  the  city.  It  is  called  the  Grosser  Garten,  a  beauti- 
ful park,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  pheasantry,  located  at  this 
point  by  the  Elector  John-George  II. 

III. 

In  England,  in  spite  of  the  modern  innovations  that  have 
fonnd  favor,  especially  in  France,  many  of  the  older  parks  bo- 
longing  to  the  aristocracy  have  preserved,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  appearance  they  had  two  hundred  years  ago.  Others  have 
been  partially  modernized,  while  those  of  more  recent  origin 
have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  parts :  the  garden  proper 
and  the  park.  The  first  displays  around  the  chateau  its  wealth 
of  terraces,  arbors,  balustrades,  basins,  fountains,  statues,  and 
flowers.  The  second  offers  to  promenaders  its  serpentine  walks, 
shady  groves,  verdant  lawns,  its  hillocks,  lakes,  and  cascades. 

Among  the  parks  that  have  escaped  transformation,  one  of 
the  most  noted  is  that  of  Hampton  Court,  which  Louis  Viardot 
found  presenting  the  same  appearance  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Loudon  and  "Wise  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  In 
this  park,"  says  Viardot,  "besides  the  long  walks,  the  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  the  luxurious  shrubbery,  and  fine  old  trees, 
yon  see  two  remarkable  curiosities.  One  is  a  labyrinth  formed 
by  a  continnoiis  hedge,  so  arranged  that,  if  one  enters  without 
a  guide,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  one's  way  out.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  windings  is  half  a  mile,  although'  the  whole 
labyrinth  covers  a  space  of  less  than  ten  acres.  The  other 
curiosity  is  the  famous  arbor,  one  hundred  feet  long,  covered 
by  the  branches  of  a  single  vine,  the  largest,  probably,  in  the 
world.  It  was  planted  by  accident  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  In  1866,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  it  wa.s  twenty-seven 
inches  in  circumference,  and  one  of  its  branches  measured^  in 
its  entire  length,  over  three  hundred  feet.  This  vine  produces 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  grapes  yearly." 

The  iUostrious  poet  and  novelist.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 


ton,  possesses,  at  Knebworth,  a  magnificent  park,  planted  partly 
in  the  English  and  partly  in  the  French  style.  M.  Charles  Blanc, 
who  describes  it  de  risti,  in  his  "  Grammairede*  arts  du  detsin," 
takes  occasion  to  compare  the  two  styles :  "  During  the  first 
days  of  our  stay  at  Knebworth,"  he  says,  "the  irregular 
garden,  which  we  call  the  Jardin  d'llorace,  was  for  us  the 
wonder  of  this  feudal  habitation.  We  experienced  an  inde- 
scribable pleasure  in  wandering  through  it  nntil  we  were 
familiar  with  all  its  nouks  and  windings.  But  soon  it  was 
the  French  garden  that  afforded  us  the  most  satisfaction.  The 
majesty  of  this  grand  style,  in  the  end,  commanded  higher 
admiration.  In  tlie  morning,  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  these 
straight  alleys,  these  flights  of  steps  and  balustrades,  and  these 
rows  of  statues,  form  a  spectacle  that  is  truly  grand.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  labyrinths  of  the  English  garden,  the  mind  filled 
with  incoherent  images,  we  felt  a  relief  in  contemplating  this 
garden,  where  order  and  regularity  exist  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  Nature,  niis  impression  convinced  ns  of  the  relative 
festhetic  value  of  the  two  systems.  The  one,  for  a  time,  per- 
plexes the  imagination ;  the  other  always  elevates  and  enlarges 
the  mind." 

This  same  association  of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  is 
found  on  many  of  the  estates  of  the  English  nobility,  and  which 
has  been  fully  described  by  Brooke,  in  his  large  work  in 
quarto,  "The  Gardens  of  England,"  and  beautifully  illustrated 
in  chromo-lithogi-aphy.  Staffordshire  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  counties  richest  in  notable  gardens.  That  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  at  Enville  Hall,  is  surrounded  by  antique  monuments 
in  ruins.  It  covers  an  area  of  seventy-six  acres.  Its  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  the  river-horse  fountain,  with  a  group 
of  tritons  and  amphibious  horses;  a  lake,  with  a.  jet  d'eau;  and 
an  orangery  that  alone  cost  £100,000.  Trentliam,  the  property 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  picturesque 
mountains.  A  terrace,  decorated  with  balusters  and  statues, 
and  planted  with  the  choicest  flowers,  surrounds  the  chateau. 
The  park  is  traversed  by  the  Trent,  wjiich  pauses  to  form  a 
lake.  On  the  estate  there  is  also  an  Italian  garden,  and  very 
extensive  conservatories.  Alton  Towers,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  on  account 
of  the  elegance  of  its  architectural  ornamentation ;  and  Teddes- 
ley  Hay,  the  property  of  Lord  Hatherton,  for  its  superb  ave- 
nue of  elms.  The  park  of  Harewood  House,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
designed  by  Brown,  about  a  century  ago ;  Nesfield  modified  it 
a  few  years  since,  by  laying  out  a  symmetric  parterre  around 
the  chateau.  Bowood,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe,  in  Wiltshire,  realizes,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  English  style.  The  terrace  and  symmetric 
parterres,  ornamented  by  well-kept  trees,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  look  down  on  a  lake,  to  which  you  descend  by  broad 
steps,  with  stone  balusters.  At  Elvaston  Castle,  in  Derbyshire, 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  has  had  the  flower-beds  and  grass-plots 
designed  in  arabesques,  and  the  trees  and  arbors  of  yoke-elms 
cut  in  a  great  variety  of  odd  figures. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  two  immense  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chiswick  and  Chatsworth,  are  the  land- 
scapes. Chiswick  is  only  seven  miles  from  London,  a  little 
above  Kew,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  gardens  were 
originally  designed  in  the  Italian,  style,  a  remnant  of  which  is 
seen  in  two  avenues  of  cedars  of  Lebanon  before  the  chateau. 
Although  they  are  planted  twenty  yards  apart,  their  branches 
interlace,  so  as  to  present  a  dense  mass  of  verdure.  A  parterre 
bordered  with  trees  surrounds  the  conservatories,  which  are 
themselves  a  veritable  crystal  garden.  The  English  park  con- 
tains a  luxuriant  growth  of  forest-trees,  broad  meadows,  pic- 
turesque hills,  a  river,  and  a  menagerie,  enclosed  by  a  light  iron 
fence,  so  that  the  animals  appear  to  be  at  liberty.  It  is  at 
Chiswick,  also,  that  the  Horticultural  Society  have  their  country 
gardens  where,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  their 
exposition  of  flowers  takes  place. 

Chatsworth  is  situated  in  a  wild  valley  of  Derbyshire,  at  the 
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base  of  the  monntains  from  which  tlie  Derwent  flows.  This 
rapid  stream  traverses  the  park,  contributing  greatly  to  enliven 
and  beautify  the  scene.  Immediately  about  the  cliateau,  there 
is  a  garden,  French  in  design,  ornamented  with  yoke-elms,  mar- 
ble basins,  jets  of  water,  and  artificial  cascades ;  while  beyond, 
extends  a  vast  perspective,  presenting  a  varied  landscape,  which 
Nature  seems  to  have  formed  unaided  by  art. 

IV. 

The  tragic  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  placed  the  sov- 
ereign power  in  the  hands  of  his  queen,  Catharine  de  Medici. 
It  was  then  that  France  entered  upon  a  long  series  of  civil 
wars,  massacres,  and  assassinations,  which  did  not  terminate 
until  the  triumph  of  the  B^arnais,  and  retarded,  without  en- 
tirely paralyzing,  the  progress  of  the  arts.  The  gloomy  Cutlia- 
rine  herself,  although  immersed  in  schemes  to  further  her  vio- 
lent and  perfidious  policy,  found  time  to  gratify  the  taste  for 
elegant  and  sumptuous  luxury  that  was  a  characteristic  of  her 
race.  At  Paris,  she  abandoned  and  destroyed  the  n6tel  des 
Tonrnelles,  the  scene  of  her  husband's  assassination.  It  was  not 
long  till  she  tired  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
monarchy,  the  political  centre  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  a 
royal  residence.  Here  the  queen  could  not  avoid,  for  even  a 
day,  the  importunities  of  the  couii.  or  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  business.  It  was  here  she  governed,  or  rather  conspired, 
for  her  reign  was  only  a  long  series  of  plots  and  counter-plots. 
However  great  the  ennui  she  experienced,  she  had  no  means 
of  escape.  Catharine  de  Medici  wished,  tlierefore,  to  have  a 
residence  of  her  own,  to  which  she  could  retire  and  meditate 
undisturbed,  and  which  should  realize,  more  fully  than  the  old 
castles  of  the  middle  ages,  her  ideas  of  comfort  and  elegance. 
She  resolved  to  build,  near  the  Louvre,  but  beyond  the  city 
walls,  a  palace  worthy  of  the  niece  of  Leo  X. 

The  site  she  chose  was  a  vast  plain,  formerly  called  the 
Sdblonniire  (sand-pit),  occupied  by  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware and  tiles.  Philibert  Delorme  was  commanded  to  submit 
a  plan  for  the  new  edifice  and  to  direct  its  construction.  The 
plan  he  presented  was  worthy  of  his  great  name.  In  its  exe- 
cution he  was  aided  by  Jean  Bullant,  Germain  Pilon,  and  Jean 
Cousin,  who,  •  unfortunately,  died  in  1570.  Du  Cerceau,  to 
whom  the  task  of  continuing  the  work  was  confided,  made 
some  alterations  in  the  plans,  which  later  received  still  other 
modifications.  But  Catharine,  after  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, took  an  aversion  to  tlie  Tuileries  (plural  of  tuilerie, 
tile-field),  as  she  had  formerly  for  the  H6tel  des  Tonrnelles  and 
the  Louvre,  and  ordered  the  Hdtel  de  Nesle,  or  de  Bohaigne,  to 
be  rebuilt,  which  took  the  name  of  H6tel  de  la  Reine,  and  later 
of  H6tel  de  Soissons.  The  Pavilion  de  Medici  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  Tuileries  she  ever  occupied. 

The  garden  of  this  palace  was  originally  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent. It  was  called  simply  "  the  garden  of  the  queen's  palace," 
and  designed  d  Titalienne.  It  was  considerably  enlarged  by 
Henry  IV.  The  plan  that  Count  do  Clar.ac  has  given  in  his 
"Dfescription  du  Louvre  ct  des  Tuileries,"  represents  it  as 
being  composed  of  a  parterre  of  flowers,  divided  into  sections, 
in  front  of  the  palace,  and  of  a  wood,  traversed  by  rectilinear 
alleys,  that  bordered  the  parterre  on  the  north  and  south,  and 
extended  west  as  far  as  the  city  limits,  which  had  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  time  of  Catharine.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  large  riding-ground,  tliat  owed  its  existence  to 
Charles  IX.,  and  on  the  south  by  a  wall  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  Seine.  On  this  side  stood  the  Maison  Menon, 
which  was  given  for  life  by  Louis  XIII.  to  Nicolas  Poussin, 
when  this  prince  called  Poussin  from  Rome  to  superintotid  and 
decorate  the  royal  residences.  The  western  extremity  of  the 
park  was  occupied  by  the  royal  dog-kennel,  aviary,  and  mena- 
gerie. The  site  of  the  dog-kennel  was  given  by  Louis  Xlll.  to 
his  valet  Renard,  who  transformed  it  into  a  garden,  which  was 
subsequently  united  by  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  the  palace. 


j  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  although  belonging  to  the 
j  crown,  was  in  reality,  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  wh»t  it  U 
I  to-day :  a  public  garden  which  the  Parisians  were  accnstomo! 
I  to  consider  tlieir  own,  and  of  which  they  enjoyed  almost  siie 
I  entire  use.  It  is  nearly  the  only  garden  on  which  Lonis  XIV., 
who  spent  so  many  millions  on  his  private  gardens,  has  left  tbt 
impress  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign.  He  left  tliat  of  the 
Luxembourg  as  it  was  in  Marie  de  Medicis's  time,  for  which  he 
cannot  bo  censured.  Nor  did  the  Place  Royale  undergo  m 
changes ;  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  its  originsl  char- 
acteristics. Planted  in  160-i,  on  a  portion  of  the  groimd  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  H6tel  des  Tonrnelles,  it  immediatelj 
became  and  continued  to  be  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  aristocracy.  One  of  the  buildings  that  snrronndcii 
it,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  which  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  more  modern  structures  of  Paris,  was  inhabited  bt 
Richelieu ;  another  was  the  city  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Marion  Delorme.  The  quadrangular  style  of  the  garden,  planted 
with  elms  and  limes,  and  ornamented  with  basins  and  jeb  of 
water,  around  which  U»  prccieuses  et  let  raffina  of  former 
generations  were  wont  to  assemble,  has  been  respected.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  was  alone  destroyed  in 
1792.  It  was  replaced  under  the  Restoration  by  the  pre.**!!! 
one,  the  work  of  the  sculptors  Cartot  and  Dup^y. 

Alter  the  Restoration,  a  good  deal  was  done  to  embelli>!i 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ;  a  number  of  statues  were  added  to 
those  it  already  contained,  and  the  present  iron  fence  was  "ib- 
stituted  for  the  wall  that  separated  the  terrace  on  the  noni 
from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Under  Louis  Philippe  the  terrace  a 
front  of  the  palace  was  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  parterre, 
froni  which  the  public  was  excluded.  Under  the  present  ea- 
peror.  this  parterre  has  been  considerably  enlarged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  garden.  His  migesty  has  also  reserved  the  terrt-e 
on  the  river-side,  at  the  extremity  of  which  he  has  erected  a 
orangery,  and,  as  a  pendant  to  this  structure,  a  tennis-conrt  fe: 
the  young  prince  imperial  has  been  built  on  the  Terrace  de< 
Fcuillants.  The  parterres  of  the  public  garden,  at  the  n?i'> 
and  left  of  the  basin,  have  been  replanttcd,  so  as  to  make  thea! 
harmonize  with  the  Parterre  Impferiale,  in  which  the  cmper* 
may  frequently  be  seen  taking  a  promenade,  when  the  imperii! 
family  are  at  the  Tuileries.  The  gates  leading  to  the  quay  xi 
to  Rue  de  Rivoli  have  been  moved  back,  and  a  new  entriwe 
has  been  made  under  the  south  terrace,  facing  SolferiM 
Bridge. 

The  grand  :jlloy  of  the  Tuileries  is  admirably  continned  bj 
the  magnificent  avenue  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  Here  is  the  raoS 
striking  example  to  bo  found,  doubtless,  in  the  world,  of  lit 
imposing  perspective  to  be  obtained  by  the  French  style.  Tl< 
of  the  Champs-Elys6e8,  taken  from  the  entrance  to  theTnikria^ 
from  the  Place  de  Ja  Concorde,  with  its  fountains,  statues,  sal 
circular  setting  of  monuments.  At  the  right,  stand  the  sto* 
hou.so  and  the  ministry  of  tho  marine,  and  between  the  tiro.  4 
the  end  of  the  broad  Rue  Royal,  the  beautiful  facade  of  til 
Madeleine  presents  itself:  at  tho  left,  we  see  the  Pont  (bridgeii 
la  Concorde  and  tho  legislative  buildings,  while  in  front  we  hj' 
tho  colossal  Arc-de-Triomphe  and  the  grand  avenue,  adomi 
with  trees  and  flowers  and  elegant  pavilions.  All  this  preset 
a  coup  d'ceil  with  which  nothing  else  in  the  world  of  art  ri 
be  compared. 

In  1670,  the  Conrs-la-Reine  of  Marie  do  Medicis  was  <• 
tended,  by  jdanting  new  alleys  as  far  as  the  road  to  SxJ 
Germain.  It  then  took  the  name  of  Grand-Cours,  and,  s  yi 
years  later,  the  name  it  is  known  by  at  present,  Champs-EI»*J 
In  1764,  Marigny,  superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings,  c*ss< 
tlie  ground  of  the  entire  area  to  be  graded,  and  the  garden  1 
be  replanted.  In  1828,  the  Elysian  Fields  were  ceded  bv  '-\ 
crown  to  the  city  of  Paris ;  since  then,  the  city  has  expend 
large  sums  in  beautiiying  them. 

These  pleasure-grounds  are  divided  into  two  distinct  {*•' 
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the  garden,  which  extends  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to 
Rond-point,  and  the  avenue,  which  begins  at  Rond-point  and 
extends  to  the  Arc-de-Triomphe.  The  limits  of  the  garden  are, 
on  the  south,  the  Quay  de  la  Confference;  on  the  west,  the 
Arenne  d'Autin,  the  Rond-point,  and  the  Avenue  de  Matignon ; 
and  on  the  north,  the  Avenue  Gabriel,  which  is  lined  for  nearly 
its  entire  length  with  private  gardens,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  that  of  the  Palais  do  I'Elysee,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  taste  displayed  in  its  arrangement.  The  Palais 
de  I'Industrie  is  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  on  what  was  fonnerly  the  Carre  Marigny,  while  the 
Cirque  de  l'Imp6ratrice  stands  on  the  opposite  side,  fronting  the 
Avenue  de  Marigny.  Fountains,  clumps  of  exotic  plants,  flower- 
beds, pnppet-shows,  and  refreshmeht-stands,  ornament  and 
animate  the  promenade,  which,  during  the  mild  season,  is  the 
favorite  Sunday  resort  of  the  Parisians  of  all  classes.  Besides, 
the  Elysian  Fields  are  the  principal  scene  of  the  public  fitet. 
On  such  occasions  they  are  illuminated  by  thousands  of  multi- 
colored lanterns,  the  eQect  of  which  surpasses  in  brilliancy 
every  thing  the  imagination  of  the  Oriental  poets  ever  pic- 
tured. 

If  Marie  de  Mediois  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  realize  the 
paradise  of  her  imagination,  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  Seine, 
which  was  destined  later  to  be  the  site  of  the  Champs-Elysdes, 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  her  name  connected  with  a 
work  not  less  beautiful,  and  more  complete — the  Luxembourg. 
In  1612,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  Marie  de 
Medicis  determined  to  build  for  herself  a  palace  more  in  con- 
formity with  her  tastes  than  the  Louvre  or  the  Tuileries.  To 
this  end,  she  purchased  a  large  estate  belonging  to  the  Due  de 
Piney-Luxembourg.  To  this  she  added,  the  following  year, 
the  fiu-ra  of  the  H6tel-Dieu,  and  several  other  pieces  of  ground 
belonging  to  different  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  queen  chose  for  her  architect  Jacques  do  Brosse,  and 
instructed  him  to  make  the  exterior  of  the  new  edifice  resemble 
that  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  usual  residence  of  the  grand-dukes 
of  Tuscany,  in  which  she  was  born.  The  respective  plans  of 
the  two  palaces,  however,  are  quite  different ;  the  one  is  by  no 
means  a  copy  of  tlie  other. 

The  construction  was  not  begun  till  1615 ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  was  cleared,  which  was  as  early  as  1613,  the  plan 
of  the  gardens  was  fl  xed  u  pon,  and  this  part  of  the  work,  to  wliich 
the  queen  attached  especial  importance,  was  completed  before 
the  palace  was  inhabitable.  These  gardens  were  far  more  ex- 
tensive then  than  they  are  at  present,  their  extent  and  beauty 
being  in  harmony  with  the  palace. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.,  of  Louis  XFV.,  and  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  Luxembourg  seems  to  have  remained  pretty 
nearly  as  Marie  de  Medicis  leil  it.  But  Louis  XVI.,  by  an 
edict  dated  December,  1779,  gave  the  palace  and  grounds  to  his 
brother,  tlio  Comte  do  Provence.  This  prince,  "in  1782,  dis- 
posed of  a  very  large  part  of  the  western  portion  of  the  garden 
to  tlie  municipal  authorities,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  city  by  opening  new  streets  in  that  quarter.  This 
project  wa-s,  however,  not  carried  into  execution  until  much 
later.  Thus  were  destroyed  the  stately  old  trees,  the  well-shaded 
walks,  and  the  rich  vegetation  it  had  taken  a  century  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  Convention,  when  they  made  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg the  seat  of  the  directorial  government,  ordered  consider- 
able improvements  to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  enlarfrfng  the 
public  garden.  This  work  was  immediately  begun,  and  continued, 
with  little  intermission,  until  about  the  end  of  the  year  1811. 
These  works,  directed  successively  by  the  architects  Chalgrin  and 
Baragney,  gave  to  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  very  nearly 
the  dimensions  and  divisions  it  preserved  until  1801.  During 
the  first  empire,  the  accessory  buildings,  that  marked  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  palace,  gave  place  to  a  high  iron  fence  along  the 
line  of  Rne  de  Vaugirard.    Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 


important  additions  were  made  to  the  palace,  which  slightly 
lessened  the  area  of  the  garden,  and  materially  altered  the  dis- 
position of  the  terraces.  From  1843  to  1844,  the  old  buildings 
adjoining  the  palace  on  Rue  de  Vaugirard  were  torn  down 
and  removed  to  give  place  to  a  guard-house,  an  orangery,  and 
a  charming  little  English  garden,  between  the  orangery  and 
Rne  F6ron.  It  was  also  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  that 
the  idea  was  suggested  of  making  the  sculptural  ornamentation 
of  the  garden  contribute  to  the  historic  instruction  of  the 
promenadcrs.  Instead  of  the  old,  broken,  and  stained  mytho- 
logical figures,  in  which  the  garden  abounded,  statues  of  the 
most  illustrious  women  of  France  were  placed  on  the  east  and 
west  terraces,  with  the  name,  date  of  birth  and  death  of  each 
inscribed  on  the  pedestal. 

The  present  admini8tration,'which  seems  to  have  set  for  it- 
self the  task  of  rebuilding  Paris  almost  entirely,  has  given  the 
Quartier  Latin  a  large  place  in  its  system  of  embeUishmenta. 
The  formidable  Boulevard  Saint  Michel,  in  its  rectilinear  course 
from  the  bridge,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  to  the  Observa- 
tory, has  swallowed  up  a  complete  net-work  of  old  streets,  the 
names  of  which  were  familiar  to  the  students  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  Several  more 
important  avenues  have  also  been  more  or  less  invaded ;  of  this 
number  are  Rue  de  Vaugirard  and  Rue  d'Enfer,  the  high  build- 
ings of  which  encompassed  the  Luxembourg  garden  on  the 
northeast.  All  these  houses  have  disappeared.  The  high  iron 
fence  of  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  back  of  the  Odeon,  has  been 
lengthened,  following  a  curved  line  as  far  as  to  the  new  Rue  de 
Medicis,  when  it  straightens  and  extends  to  the  School  of 
Mines. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  corporation  would  be 
satisfied  with  these  transformations,  but,  in  1865,  there  appeared 
in  the  Moaiteur  the  details  of  another  project,  contemplating 
still  more  important  changes.  It  was  proposed  to  entirely  sup- 
press the  nursery  of  the  garden,  a  beautiful  labyrinth  of  verdure 
and  flowers  situated  between  the  grand  quincunxes  on  the  west 
and  the  alley  of  the  Observatory,  for  which  the  more  thoughtful 
promenadcrs  had  a  peculiar  affection ;  and,  further,  to  extend 
Rue  Bonaparte  as  far  as  Rue  de  I'Ouste,  and  to  occupy  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  garden  with  streets  and  buildings.  The 
object  was  to  utilize,  in  the  interest  of  the  city,  these  unproduc- 
tive grounds,  and  to  open  a  direct  communication  between  those 
quarters  which  were  separated  by  the  garden.  The  scheme 
met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  press.  The  emperor  hesitated,  and, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  public  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  municipality,  he  ordered  the  project  to 
be  i-econsidered.  In  the  mean  time,  petitions,  with  long  lists 
of  signatures,  were  addressed  to  the  Senate,  which  also  took  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration.  A  long  session  was  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  petitions,  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
they  were  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  ministers. 
The  preservation  of  the  gardens  founded  by  Marie  de  Medicis, 
and  that  all  the  governments  of  the  last  seventy  years  have 
taken  pride  in  embellishing  and  enlarging,  found  warm  and 
eloquent  defenders  in  the  Senate.  Another  decree  was  published, 
August  13, 1866.  Its  principal  provisions  were  briefly :  extension 
of  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  by  an  iron  fence  running  parallel  with  the 
buildings  that  at  present  limit  the  garden  on  the  west;  exten- 
sion of  the  Rue  de  rAbb6-de-rEp6e  to  a  junction  with  the  Rue 
do  I'Ouest ;  suppression  of  the  southern  half  of  the  nursery ; 
suppression  of  the  I)Ot,nnic  garden  of  the  Medical  School,  trans- 
fornmtion  of  the  Avenue  de  TObservatoire  into  a  boulevard, 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  net-work  of  streets. 

The  zealous  predilection  of  the  Parisians,  and  especially  of 
those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  for  the  Luxembourg,  is  cer- 
tainly vei'y  natural.  This  beautiftil  garden  offers  to  the  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  thousand  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin  as 
good  and  convenient  grounds  for  exercise  and  relaxation  as  they 
could  possibly  have. 
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PEABODY'S  GIFT  TO  THE  POOR  OF 
LONDON. 


A  BT  I  C  L  K. 


F  I  n  S  T 

THE  interest  excited  by  the  great  gift  made  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  the 
poor  of  London,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  country  irhich  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  is  to  reap  the  benefit.    To  other  lands  the  report 


for  cherishing  those  sentiments,  surely  the  American  public,  who  hare 
the  privilege  of  claiming  Mr.  Peabody  as  their  countryman,  are  that 
people.  Yet  beyond  the  slight  information  derived  from  the  short 
notices  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  nevrspapers  of  the 
day — notices,  too,  very  liable  to  embody  more  or  less  of  error — little 
is  really  known  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  origin  of  this  gift 
to  the  London  poor,  the  vast  extent  of  the  operations  contemplated  in 
it,  and  the  progress  already  made  in  the  realization  of  our  illustrious 
countryman's  benevolent  purposes.    A  full  account  of  all  the  points 


PEABODY  SQUARE,   SPITALFIELOS,   LONDON. 


le,  giving  rise  to  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  rare  gcneros- 

itereetedness  of  the  donor,  astonishment  at  the  largeness 

■.ced  at  thodisposal  of  his  trustees,  and  wide-spread  interest 

tical  working-out  of  his  intentions.     And  if  any  people  not 

participating  in  the  bounty,  have  more  reason  than  another 


of  impor(ance  coimectcd  with  this  great  charity,  drawn  up  from  reliable 
sources,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader  ;  and  may  supply  to 
those  who  have  means  at  their  disposal  a  motive  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
While  to  such  as  possess  both  the  means  and  the  wish  to  benefit  their 
poorer  fellow-men,  but  cannot  fix  up«jn  aau^tabtosc^^^^^^nt^^^ 
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effect  to  their  charitable  designs,  the  detail  of  the  organizatioii  and , 
working  of  the  Peabody  Trust  will  furnish  many  useful  suggestions. 

The  early  history  of  the  gift  is  best  described  by  Mr.  Peabody  him- 
self in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  United  States  minister, 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  (who  died  a  few  weeks  ago), 
Mr.  0.  M.  Lampson,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan — the  gentlemen  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  trustees  to  the  fund : 

LoNiMN,  12<A  MarcK  1862. 

OBMn-nfEN :  In  reference  to  the  intention  which  It  Is  the  object  of  this 
letter  to  commanlcatc,  I  am  desirous  to  explain  that,  from  a  comparatlrely 
early  period  of  my  commercial  life,  I  had  resolved  In  my  own  mind  that,  sbonld 
my  labors  be  blessed  with  success,  I  would  devote  a  portion  of  the  property 
tbne  acquired  to  promote  the  Intellectoal,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  my  fellow-men,  wherever,  from  circumstances  or  location,  their  claims 
upon  me  would  be  the  strongest. 

A  kind  Providence  has  continued  me  in  prosperity,  and  consequently,  in 
(tartberance  of  my  resolution,  I,  in  the  year  1852,  fonnded  an  institute  and 
libiary  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  place  of  my  birth  lu  the  town  of 
Sanvers,  In  the  State  uf  Massachusetts,  the  result  of  which  has  proved  in  evei; 
respect  most  benellclal  to  the  locality  and  grattiying  to  myseU. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  I  visited  my  native  land  In  1867,  and 
founded  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  (where  more  than 
twenty  yean  of  my  bnslness-llfe  had  been  passed),  an  Institute  upon  a  much 
more  extended  scale,  devoted  to  science  and. the  arts,  with  a  free  library, 
oolQcldlng  with  the  character  of  the  Institution.  The  comer-atone  was  laid  in 
1858,  and  the  bnUding  Is  now  completed  ;  but  its  dedication  has  been  postponed 
In  coneequenco  of  the  unhappy  sectional  differences  at  present  prevailing  In 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  commenced  my  residence  and  business 
in  Ix>odon  as  a  stranger ;  but  I  did  not  long  feel  myself  a  "  stranger,"  or  la  a 
*'  strange  land,"  for,  in  all  my  commercial  and  social  Intercourse  with  my  Brit- 
ish friends  during  that  long  period,  I  have  constantly  received  courtesy,  kind- 
ness, and  confidence.  Under  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  these  blessings  of  a  kind 
Providence,  encouraged  by  early  associations,  and  stimulated  by  my  views 
as  well  of  duty  as  of  inclination,  to  follow  the  path  which  I  had  heretofore 
marked  out  for  my  guidance,  I  have  been  prompted-  for  several  years  past  re- 
peatedly to  state  to  some  of  my  confidential  friends  my  intention  at  no  distant 
period,  if  my  life  was  spared,  to  make  a  donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  tx>ndon.  Among  those  tHends  are  three  of  the  number  to  whom  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  address  this  letter.  To  my  particular  fHend,  C.  M.  Lampson, 
Beq.,  I  first  mentioned  the  subject  five  years  a^o.  Hy  next  conversations  In 
relation  to  It  were  held  about  three  years  since  with  my  esteemed  friend  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent,  and  with  my  partner,  J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  I  also 
availed  myself  of  opportunities  to  consult  the  Sight  Bev.  Bishop  Mcllvalnc, 
of  Ohio,  and  with  all  these  gentlemen  I  have  since  tne\j  conversed  upon  the 
subject  in  a  way  to  confirm  that  original  Intention. 

My  object  being  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  this 
great  metropolis,  and  to  promote  their  comfort  and  happiness,  I  take  pleasure 
in  apprising  you  that  I  have  determined  to  transfer  to  you  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  now  stands  available  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  hooks  of  Messrs.  George  Peabody  and  Co.,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
accompanying  correspondence. 

In  committing  to  you.  In  flill  confidence  In  your  Judgment,  the  administra- 
tion of  this  fhnd,  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  onerons  duties  you 
have  so  cheerfblly  undertaken  to  perform,  and  1  sincerely  hope  and  trust  ^at 
the  benevolent  feelings  that  have  prompted  a  devotion  of  so  much  of  your  valu- 
able time  will  t>e  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  present,  but  fntura  generations 
of  the  people  of  London. 

I  have  few  Instructions  to  give  or  conditions  to  Impose,  but  there  are  some 
fhndamental  principles  from  which  it  Is  my  solemn  Injunction  that  those  In- 
tmsted  with  Its  application  shall  never,  uuder  any  circumstances,  depart : 

First  and  foremost  among  them  is  the  limitation  of  its  uses  absolutely  and 
exclusively  to  such  purposes  as  may  be  calculated  directly  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  and  augment  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  who,  either  by  birth  or  estab- 
lished residence,  form  a  recognized  portion  of  the  population  of  London. 

Secondly.  It  is  my  Intention  that  now  and  for  all  time  there  shall  be  a  rigid 
exdnsion  from  the  management  of  this  fbud  of  any  Influences  calculated  to 
impart  to  It  a  character  either  sectarian  as  regards  religion,  or  exclusive  in 
relation  to  local  or  party  politics. 

Third.  In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  conditions,  it  is  my  wish  and  Inten- 
tion that  the  sole  qualifications  for  a  participation  In  the  benefits  of  this  fbnd, 
shall  be  an  ascertained  and  continued  condition  of  life  such  as  brings  the  In- 
dividual within  the  description  (In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  of  "  the 
poor"  of  London,  combined  with  moral  character  and  good  conduct  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society.  It  must,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  my  Intentions 
If  any  duly  qualified  and  deserving  claimant  were  to  be  excluded  either  on  the 
grounds  of  religious  belief  or  political  bias. 

Without,  in  the  remotest  degree,  desiring  to  Umit  your  discretion  In  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  means  of  giving  effoet  to  thaae  objects,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  throw  out  for  your  consideration,  amongst  the  other  projects 
which  win  necessarily  occupy  yonr  attention,  whether  It  may  not  be  found 
conducive  to  the  conditions  specified  above  for  their  nlttmate  realization,  and 
least  likely  to  present  dlfflculHeB  on  the  grounds  I  have  pointed  out  for  avoid- 
ance, to  apply  the  fund,  or  a  portion  of  it.  In  the  construction  of  sach  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poor  as  may  combine  in  the  utmost  possible  degree  the 
essentials  of  healthfulness,  comfort,  social  enjoyment,  and  economy. 

Preparatory  to  due  provision  being  made  for  the  formal  declaration  of  the 
trust  and  for  Its  fhture  arrangement  and  appropriation,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  will  be  at  once  transfiarred  Into  your  names 
and  placed  at  yonr  disposal ;  for  which  purpose  I  reserve  to  myself  full  power 
and  authority.    But,  as  a  portion  of  tbe  money  may  probably  not  be  required 


for  some  time  to  come,  to  meet  the  legitimate  purposes  contemplated  I  wonM 
suggest  that,  as  early  as  possible  after  the  organlatlim  of  the  trust,  one  bnn- 
dred  thousand  pounds  (£100,000)  should  bo  Invested,  for  the  time  being,  hi  yoor 
names  In  Consols  or  East  India  stock,  thus  adding  tu  the  capital  by  meant  of 
the  accruing  Interest ;  and  the  stock  so  purchased  can  be  gradually  told  oat 
as  the  money  Is  wanted  for  the  objects  designated.  Meantime,  pending  the 
preparation  of  a  formal  trust-dead,  you  shall  be  under  no  responsibility  whtt- 
ever  in  respect  of  the  fhnd,  or  its  investment  or  disposition. 

With  these  preliminary  stipulations  I  commit  the  fund  to  your  nanage. 
ment,  and  to  that  of  such  other  persons  as  by  a  majority  of  your  voices  yoQ 
may  elect,  giving  yon  the  power  cither  to  add  to  yonr  number  (which  I  think 
should  not  at  any  time  exceed  nine),  or  to  supply  casnal  vacanciea  occurriog  is 
your  body.  It  Is  my  (tarther  desire  that  the  United  States  minister  In  London. 
for  the  time  being,  should  always  In  virtue  of  his  office  be  a  member  of  the 
Trust,  unless  in  the  event  of  his  signifying  his  Inability  to  act  in  discharge  of 
the  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  (althftUly, 
(Signed)  GEORQE  PSABODT. 

To  His  Excellency,  Chaklis  Francis  Adaks,  I 

UMfd  Statu  MMtttr  in  LomUm.S 

"  The  Rtgbt  Honorable  Lobd  Stahut,  U.  P. 

"  Sir  Jams  BinntsoN  TnncisT,  K.  C.  S. ;  LL.  D.,  etc,  London. 

"  CnBTis  H.  Laxtsoit,  Esq.,  I  r  ._  j,„ 

"  JtnntiB  B.  MoKoAK,  &?,   )  London- 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Peabody  received  in  a  few  days  tbe  following 
reply : 

LoHDOir,  Hank  15, 1881 
Sib  :  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ofyour  letter  of  the  12th  Inst.,  ap- 
pri«Ing  us  of  your  munificent  appropriation  of  £150,000  toward  ameUoraling 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  London,  and  Intimating  your  wish  that  we  should 
act  In  the  capacity  of  trustees  for  the  application  of  this  fund,  on  principles 
which  you  have  indicated  for  our  guidance. 

Whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  the  motive,  the  magnitude  of  the  gift,  or 
the  discrimination  displayed  In  selecting  the  purposes  to  which  It  Is  to  l)e  ap- 
plied, we  cannot  but  feci  that  It  Is  for  the  nation  to  appreciate,  rather  than  fora 
tev  individuals  to  express  their  gratitude  for,  an  act  of  beneficence  which  has 
few  parallels  (If  any)  in  modem  times. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  deeply  consdons  of  the  honor  implied  by  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  in  us,  as  the  admlnistraton  and  guardians  of  your 
bounty;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  assure  you  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  shall  accept  this  trust,  and  the  zeal  with  which  we  shall  address  oor^ 
selves  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties,  so  soon  as  Its  precise  nature  is  defined,  and 
the  arrangements  for  Its  administration  snfllclently  organized. 
Ever  lUthftilly  youn, 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STANLEY, 

J.  EMERSON  TENNENT, 
C.  M.  LAMPSON 
J.  S.  MORQAN. 
To  Oboboi  Pbabodt,  Esq.,  London. 

In  reading  Mr.  Peabody's  letter  one  hardly  knows  which  aspect  of 
it  to  admire ,  most — "  the  noble  act  of  more  than  princely  munifi- 
cence," as  the  donation  is  called  in  Queen  Victoria's  letter  to  him ;  the 
simple,  unostentatious  spirit  which  breathes  in  every  sentence;  tbe 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  three  fundamental  principles, 
Arom  which  it  is  his  "  solemn  ii^junction  that  those  intrusted  with  the 
application  of  the  fund  shall  never,  under  any  circumstances,  depart," 
and  in  the  nnion  of  those  principles  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  part  of  the  trustees ;  or  the  intimate  ac- 
qn^ntance  with  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population  of  London,  shown  in  the  suggestion,  whetlier 
it  might  not  be  found  conducive  to  the  realization  of  those  conditions 
"  to  apply  the  l^ind,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  construction  of  such  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  poor  as  may  combine,  in  tbe  utmost  posable 
degree,  the  essentials  of  healthfViIness,  comfort,  ao<aal  enjoyment,  and 
economy." 

"Thus  generously  endowed,"  gays  the  report  for  1866,  "alike 
with  funds  and  with  discretion  to  choose  the  mode  of  thor  employ- 
ment, the  first  care  of  the  trustees  was  to  obtain  a  deed  so  framed  as 
to  confer  legal  powers  on  those  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  their 
administration,  and  to  insure  their  ondeviating  application  to  the  gen- 
erous obj'eCts  contemplated  by  the  giver.  But  at  this  stage  consider- 
able difficulty  was  encountered,  arising  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
large  amount  to  be  expended  was  not  a  bequest  by  will,  in  which  caa« 
precedents  are  sufficientiy  numerous,  but  a  gift  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  giver,  which  therefore  involved  the  necessity  of  inserting  provisions 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  mortmain  law. 

."After  some  delay,  a  trust-deed  was  prepared,  executed,  and  esa- 
rolled ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  under  it,  which  took  place  on  the 
28d  of  July,  1862,  Lord  Stanley  was  elected  chairman,  and  another  of 
the  trustees  undertook  to  act  as  honorary  secretary  7>ro  tern.,  thug  fe- 
cilitating  a  resolution  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  appointment 
of  any  salaried  officers. 
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"  Pursoant  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  trust,  the  main  portion  of 
the  fiind  was  invested  at  interest  in  GoTernment  stocli,  and  other  ne- 
gotiable secnritieB ;  the  balance  being  held  In  readiness  for  early  ex- 
penditure, so  soon  as  a  decision  could  be  come  to  as  to  the  most 
tdruitageous  method  of  employing  the  fund  in  conformity  with  the 
intentions  and  snbject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Peabody." 

But  the  legal  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  donation  was 
a  gift  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  giver,  was  not -the  only  one 
which  met  the  trustees  at  the  outset  "  By  the  express  terms  of  the 
gift,  it  was  directed  to  be  so  applied  aa  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
and  augment  the  comforts  of  the  well-conducted  poor  of  London ; " 
and  "  it  became  essential  to  determine  kAo  or*  thtpoor  of  London  in 
the  eye  of  the  law." 

Many  people  will  at  first  be  surprised  that  any  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  ascertaining  what  class  of  people  is  denoted  by  the  ex- 
pression "  the  poor."  But  class-distinctions  among  men,  like  class- 
distinctions  throughout  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  instead  of 
being  separated  by  clearly-defined  lines  of  demarcation,  run  into  one 
another ;  and  even  legal  authorities  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  in 
deciding  whether  a  certain  individual  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  contiguous  social  grades.  The  unsettled  nature  of  public  opinion 
on  this  point  has  been  well  exemplified  by  the  complaints  and  criti- 
cisms that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  London  daily  press, 
to  the  effect  that  the  benefits  of  the  Peabody  Fund  were  reaped  by  a 
more  well-to-do  class  of  people  than  those  characterized  by  the  donor 
as  the  "  poor  of  London." 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  held,"  saya  the  report  already  referred  to, 
"  under  the  authority  of  judicial  decisions,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
goreming  or  qualifying  expressions,  a  gin  or  bequest  to  '  the  poor' 
of  any  place  is  applicable  exclusively  to  persons  not  receiving  paro- 
chial support ;  and  this,  on  the  principle  that  to  relieve  those  already 
chargeable  on  the  parish  or  the  onion,  inasmuch  aa  it  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  would  virtually  be  conferring  a 
benefit  on  the  property  rather  than  on  the  poverty  of  the  locality. 
'  "  Later  decisions  have  somewhat  modified  this  view ;  the  rigidity 
of  the  law  would  now  be  more  or  less  tempered  to  adapt  it  to  the  as- 
certained wishes  of  the  donor ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  receipt  of 
alms  wonld  not,  perhaps,  of  itself,  suffice  to  disqualify  an  indigent 
family  for  receiving  additional  comforts  from  the  donations  or  be- 
quests of  benevolent  men  like  Ur.  Peabody." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  trustees  decided  "  to  confine  their  attention, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  that  section  of  the  laboring  poor  who  occupy 
a  position  abovt  the  pauper."  The  wisdom  of  this  decision  few  will 
call  m  question,  except  that  still  too  numerous  class  of  people  who 
Uiink  the  bestowment  of  alms  on  those  who  will  rather  beg  than 
work,  and  whose  indolence,  imprudence,  or  intemperance,  prevents 
tliem  from  ever  rising  above  thdr  present  position,  or  deriving  any 
permanent  advantage  from  the  profuse  charities  of  a  well-meaning  but 
short-sighted  public,  is  more  commendable  than  to  assist  the  honest, 
bard-worldng  laborer  who,  notwithstanding  all  that  Industry  and  strict 
economy  can  aocompUsh,  is  often  sorely  preesed  to  provide  for  those 
dependent  on  him. 

"  Public  attention  throughout  the  United  Ehigdom  having  been 
attracted  by  the  largeness  of  Mr.  Peabody's  bounty,  conununications 
were  received  from  numerous  quarters  suggesting  benevolent  plans  for 
adoption.  Many  of  these  were  in  themselves  highly  desirable,  but  the 
majority  involved  arrangements  more  or  less  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Peabody's  injunctions  and  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  trust.  For 
rumple,  institutions  connected  with  religious  bodies  were  expressly 
excluded,  and  educational  establishments,  as  ordinarily  organized,  were 
open  to  the  same  objection,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  or  less  de- 
|>cndent  for  their  success  upon  denominational  favor. 

"  Hospitals,  both  for  acute  and  chronic  disease,  presented  strong 
claims ;  but  on  one,  amongst  other  grounds,  their  consideration  was 
deferred.  Hr.  Peabody,  in  his  communication  to  the  trustees,  had 
not  specially  directed  that  the  fund  should  be  so  employed  as  to 
render  it  reproductive;  but  that  passage  in  his  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  his  hope  '  that  not  the  present  only,  but  future  gentrations 
of  the  people  of  London^  would  appreciate  its  advantages,  was  felt  to 
be  entitled  to  the  widest  construction  of  which  it  was  susceptible ; 
*nd  it  appears  to  point  to  a  mode  of  investment,  such  as,  while 
administering  to  the  immediate  enjoyments  of  the  laboring  poor  of 
London,  would  also  bear  within  itself  the  germ  of  future  extension 
and  perpetuity.    This  result  dM  not  seem  to  be  attainable  in  the 


case  of  hospitals,  which  would  absorb  without  returning  any  portion 
of  the  fund.  The  same  remark  applies  to  almshouses  and  dwellings 
for  the  reception  and  support  of  the  absolutely  destitute,  whose  sub- 
sistence would  necessarily  be  a  perpetual  charge,  without  presenting 
the  slightest  element  of  self-support;  and  attention  was  thus  forcibly 
directed  to  the  object  dictated  by  Mr.  Peabody  himself^  of  erecting 
dwellings  for  the  laboring  poor  on  such  improved  principles  as  to  con- 
duce at  once  to  economy,  salubrity,  and  social  enjoyment.  This  mode 
of  employing  the  fund  had  also  the  recommendation  that  the  low  rents 
at  which  this  healthful  acconomodation  could  be  given  would  annually 
supplement  the  original  fund,  and  thus  create  a  source  whence  similar 
advantages  mi^t  continue  to  be  derived  for  an  almost  indefinite 
period. 

"  In  postponing  other  projects,  such  as  those  above  already  al- 
luded to,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  trustees  ignore  their  value 
or  question  their  importance ;  but  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  at 
the  moment,  combined  to  give  preeminence  to  the  one "  just  referred 
to.  "  In  the  poorer  districts  of  London,  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
dasses  had  been  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  long-pent-up  invamon  of 
metropolitan  railroads,  whose  incursions  were  overthrowing  whole 
streets  inhabited  by  humble  and  industrious  laborers  and  artisans. 
The  dispossessed  population,  unprovided  with  adequate  accommoda- 
tion elsewhere,  were  thus  driven  away  into  alleys  and  courts,  already 
inconvenientiy  crowded  by  their  previous  inmates  ;  and  discomfort 
and  disease  were  in  many  instances  added  to  loss  of  employment  and 
expense.  .  .  .  '  Even  in  our  crowded  and  deplorable  districts,'  says  a 
gantieman,  writing  in  1866,  '  such  as  the  streets  and  alleys  running  out 
of  Dmry  Lane,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Seven  Dials,  apartments  are 
not  to  be  had ;  and  the  rents  in  some  neighborhoods  have  been  raised 
fifty  per  cent' "  Small  tenements  were  not  regarded  as  an  elij^le 
property,  and  the  construction  of  them  did  not  invite  the  enterprise 
of  ordinary  capitalists.  The  consequence  was  that,  poverty  apart,  a 
workman  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  decent  lodgings,  even  with 
the  means  of  paying  for  them  in  his  pocket  How  extreme  was  the 
distress  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  besides  Mr.  Peabody's 
scheme,  some  seven  or  eight  large  organizations  (difiering  from  the 
former,  however,  in  being  purely  commercial  transactions)  have  been 
devised,  and  are  now  in  operation  for  building  improved  dwellings  for 
the  working-classes. 

Taking  those  peculiar  circumstanoes  into  account,  few  will  hesi- 
tate to  adndt  that  Mr.  Peabody's  trustees  reasoned  wisely  when  they 
came  to  the  resolution,  "without  precluding  the  consideration  of 
other  subjects  hereafter,  to  confine  their  operations  for  the  present  to 
the  object  specially  recommended  to  their  notice  by  Mr.  Peabody,  viz., 
the  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  of  the  metropolis." 

"  Enabled  by  tills  decision  to  proceed  promptiy  with  the  business 
of  the  trust,  the  next  inquiries  of  the  trustees  were  directed  to  the 
system  and  style  of  buildings  most  conducive  to  the  objects  in  view, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  sites  in  districts  of  the  city  most  suitable  for 
their  erection ;  these  sites  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  various 
quarters  of  London  in  order  to  dlffiise  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
gift  over  the  Urgest  possible  area. 

"  The  first  site  chosen  was  in  Commercial  Street,  Spitalfields,  near 
the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  where  a  space  equal  to 
13,682  square  feet  was  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  for  £3,800.  For  a  further  expenditure,  something  under 
£24,000  for  buildings,  accommodation  was  obtained  for  upward  of 
200  persons  in  tenements  of  one,  two,  or  three  apartments  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  several  occupants.  The  latter  sum 
included  also  the  cost  of  erecting  nine  shops  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
rents  of  which,  amounting  to  nearly  £600  per  annum,  go  to  increase 
the  general  fVind,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  reproductive  character 
which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees  to  impart  to  it 

"  Before  the  dwellings  at  Spitalfields  were  completed,  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  other  sites  in  districts  similarly 
claiming  attention.  At  Chelsea  a  plot,  oontidning  13,616  square  feet, 
was  obtained  for  £4,616,  18s.  6d. ;  for  another,  at  Bermondsey,  with 
an  area  of  27,880  square  feet,  they  gave  £4,870,  78.  Sd. ;  a  fourth  at 
Islington,  measuring  47,863  square  feet,  cost  £8,646,  6s.  6d. ;  and  for 
£4,300  a  fifth  was  acquired  at  Shadwell,  the  extent  of  which  is  over 
78,890  square  feet." 

While  the  houses  at  Commercial  Street  were  still  in  progress,  the 
trustees  commenced,  on  their  premises  at  Islington,  the  erection  of 
four  blocks  of  buildings,  to  comprise  in  all  166  tenements,  containing, 
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as  at  SpiUlfielde,  one,  two,  or  three  rooms  each,  and  furnishing  ample 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  6B0  persons.  The  whole  cost  of  these 
buildings,  indasire  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  land,  amounted  to 
£40,897,  28.  Id. 

Before  the  square  at  IsUngton  waa  finished,  the  trustees  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  sum  of  £37,963  to  build  on  a  similar  scale  on 
their  property  at  ShadwelL 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1864,  the  first  pile  of  buildings  erected 
in  Commercial  Street,  Spitalfields,  and  of  which  we  furnish  a  yiew, 
was  thrown  open  to  receive  its  inmates,  and  the  number  of  applicants 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  accommodation 
available.  The  number  of  persona  who  took  possession  of  their  new 
homes  was  upward  of  two  hundred. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  buildings  at  Islington,  which  were 
opened  in  September,  186B.  They  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
a  pile  of  buildings  known  as  Ward's  Place,  Essex  Road,  formerly  in- 
habited by  a  dense  population  of  the  worst  character  in  the  metrop- 


All  the  buildings  are  substantially  constructed  of  brick,  from  de- 
signs by  Ur.  H.  A.  Darbishire,  Trafalgar  Square.  They  consist  of  four 
detached  blocks  of  houses,  five  stories  in  bright,  which  are  let  ont  b 
tenements  of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms.  As  the  accompanying  illm- 
trations  show,  in  the  buildings  at  Westminster,  the  square  consist!  of 
only  three  blocks,  with  one  open  side,  while  in  those  at  Shadwdl  eub 
block  is  six  instead  of  five  stories  in  height  The  buildings  at  Spital- 
fields also  present  a  somewhat  difi'erent  arrangemoiL  Each  block  'is 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  ornamental  turret.  The  upper  storror 
attic  is  appropriated  to  the  laundry,  wash-houses,  and  baths — a  bath- 
room, and  a  cistern  capable  of  containing  nearly  2,000  gallons  of  water, 
being  pUccd  at  each  end  of  this  spacious  and  well-ventilated  drying- 
Ion.  The  principle  and  organization  in  each  of  these  eitensive  struc- 
tures are  essentially  the  same:  the  only  differences  consist  in  iich 
improvements  in  matters  of  detail  as  experience  enabled  the  truittci 
to  introduce  into  the  more  recently-erected  buildings.  To  each  block 
there  is  but  one  entrance,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  length, 


PEABOOY   SQUARE,   ISLINGTON,   LONDON. 


olis,  who  herded  together  with  little  or  no  attention  to  morality  or 
decency.  What  a  contrast  to  the  healthy,  tidy,  respectable,  and  in- 
dustrious people  who  now,  through  Hr.  Feabody's  bounty,  inhabit  the 
same  spot  I  The  entire  community,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1866, 
consisted  of  674  individuals,  of  whom  19  were  widows,  the  rest  married 
persons  and  children. 

At  Shadwell,  the  four  ranges  of  buildings  forming  Peabody  Square, 
and  containing  196  tenements,  were  completed  and  ready  for  occupa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year  1866 ;  but  owing  to  the  depression  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  consequent  suspension  of  employment  in  that  part  of 
London,  they  were  somewhat  slow  in  filling.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1867,  the  number  of  families  resident  was  176. 

During  last  year  a  fourth  range  of  buildings,  forming  what  is  now 
known  as  Peabody  Square,  was  erected  in  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. They  were  completed  at  the  end  of  December,  and  contain 
286  rooms,  fully  occupied  by  889  individuals.  There  is  at  present  a 
large  list  of  applications  for  future  vacancies. 


and  on  the  side  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  square.  The  linng 
rooms  on  each  story  are  approached  from  a  corridor,  which  runs  alonj 
the  middle  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and  is  Ughted  «i 
each  end,  as  well  as  thoroughly  ventilated,  by  the  wide,  oentraUj-situ 
ated  staircase,  which  is  unenclosed  on  the  outer  side  except  by  an  iroi 
railing.  The  lavatories,  sinks,  and  other  such  offices,  are  placed  « 
each  end  of  the  corridor,  apart  from  the  main  building.  Drunagc  a» 
ventilation  have  been  insured  with  the  utmost  possible  care;  the" 
stant  removal  of  dust  and  refuse  is  eflected  by  means  of  shafts  whic' 
descend  from  every  corridor  to  cellars  in  the  basement,  which  cdlu 
are  accessible,  for  the  purpose  of  carting  away  their  contents,  onl 
from  the  outside  of  the  square.  The  passages  are  all  kept  clean  u 
lighted  with  gas,  without  any  cost  to  the  tenants  ;  water  from  cist«n 
in  the  roof  is  distributed  by  pipes  into  every  tenement ;  and  the  ball 
are  free  for  all  who  desire  to  use  them.  Laundries,  vrith  wringini 
machines  and  drying-lofts,  are  at  the  service  of  every  inmate,  who 
relieved  from  the  inconvenience  of  damp  vapors  in  ll 
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apartments,   and    the    consequent    damage  of   furniture    and    bed- 
ding. 

The  rooms  are  each  of  them  about  nine  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  and  of  a  suitable  height.    Every  living-room  or  kitchen  is  abun- 


dantly provided  with  cupboards,  shelving,  and  other  conveniences,  and 
each  fireplace  includes  a  boiler  and  an  oven.  But,  continues  the  sec- 
retary in  his  report,  what  gratifies  the  tenants,  perhaps  more  than  any 
Other  of  the  arrangements,  are  the  ample  and  airy  spaces  which  serve 
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M  play-grounds  for  their  children,  where  they  are  always  under  their 
mothers'  eyes,  and  safe  from  the  risk  of  passing  carriages  and  Uden 
carts. 

The  cost  of  the  general  management  of  the  fund  is  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  From  the  commencement,  in  1862,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1865,  it  had  amounted  in  all  to  only  £617  10s.  When  they  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  have  a  number  of  dwellings  ready  for  occupation, 
etc.,  the  trustees  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  secretary  to  supervise 
the  general  afiUrs  of  the  scheme,  and  conduct  the  preliminary  inquiries 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  those  applying  for  accommodation.  A  superin- 
tendent also  resides  upon  each  group  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  rests,  etc.  Still,  the  working  expenses,  including  sala- 
ries, printing,  stationery,  etc,  are  far  from  great,  amounting  in  1866 
to  £317  llL ;  in  1867  to  £268  ISs.  4d.,  and  in  1868  to  £271  10s.  6d. 
So  that  the  general  management  of  this  rast  scheme,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1862  to  the  close  of  last  year,  has  not  cost  more  than 
£1,376  6s.  lOd. 

The  accounts  show  that,  at  the  close  af  the  year  1866,  £66,277 
15s.  7d.  had  been  expended  on  land,  bnQdiiigs,  etc.— considerably 
more  than  one-half  the  original  fund.  hi.  tke  end  of  the  fallowing 
year  the  total  expenditure  had  amounted  to £118,1 18  18s.  3d.;  on 81st 
December,  1867,  tlus  had  reached  £125,866  2s.  lOd.;  and  when  the 
accounts  were  made  up  at  the  dose  of  last  year,  the  total  expenditure 
from  the  beginning  was  shown  to  be  £162,681  8s.  4d.— £2,631  8s.  4d. 
more  than  the  original  iimd;  irtiile  £20,682  Oa.  lid.  still  remained  at 
the  diqmsal  of  the  trustees.  So  that,  up  to  8l8t  December,  1868,  the 
original  fund  had  kcreaaed  by  £28,813  9a.  8d. ;  £16,766  7s:  Od.  of 
this  sum  being  4ue  to  interest  earned,  aad  £7,667  Is.  6d.  accruing 
from  rents;  thus  fulfilling,  in  some  measore,  the  generous  donor's 
wish  that  the  fond  should  be  reproductive  and  perpetual. 

The  fiscal  statement  of  die  Trust,  from  its  commenoemeat  to  the 
end  of  December,  1868,  is  as  follows: 

ossDiT.  tL     a.  d. 

Original  Fund 160,000    0  0 

Interest  earned 15,766    7  9 

Sents 7,557    1  6 

£178,818    9    8 

DIBIT.  £       %,    d. 

Paid  for  Land  and  Buildings       ....  151,194  17    1 

Expense  Account 1,486  11    8 

Cash  at  Interest 16,000    0    0 

Ditto  in  Bank  of  Enghmd 5,682    Oil 

£178,318    9    8 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1864,  when  the  buildings  at  Spital- 
fields  were  opened,  upward  of  200  persons  were  provided  with  house 
accommodation.  By  the  end  of  1866  the  buildings  at  Islington  were 
occupied  by  a  populatitm  of  674 ;  making  altogeth^  nearly  900  persons 
famished  with  comfortable  dwellings  in  about  three  and  a  half  years 
after  Mr.  Feabody  had  announced  his  gift.  At  the  close  of  1866  the 
total  number  provided  for  was  1,683,  which  was  increased  to  1,971 
by  the  completion  of  the  buildings  at  Westminster  last  December. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 
BT  THK  AUTHOK  OF   "THE  BAOBELOR  07  TBI  ALBANT." 

CHAPTKE    XVI.— PEOVIDENCB    DECLARES    AOAtNST    A    CURATE 
AND  A  CARPENTER. 

Ok  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  another  consultation  at  the  bridge, 
followed,  as  usual,  by  no  action,  llr.  Uallet  declared  that  as  it 
survived  such  a  night,  he  would  stake  his  existence  upon  its  solidity 
for  another  year ;  and  why  this  particular  flood  should  carry  it  away, 
when  it  bad  resisted  twenty  as  great  in  his  own  recollection,  for  his 
life  he  could  not  see.  However,  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
particulariy  as  the  great  lady  was  expected,  so  he  would  strengthen 
the  timbers  here  and  there,  and  then  there  would  not  be  a  safer  or 
prettier  bit  of  wood- work  in  England.  In  truth,  Ur.  Mallei,  according 
to  his  lights  and  little  opportunities,  was  as  great  a  jobber  as  there 
was  in  the  country ;  and  if  acne  of  the  floods  he  alluded  to  had  demol- 
ished that  pretty  bit  of  wood-work  long  ago,  it  was  not  for  want  of  his 
earnest  prayers  for  a  catastrophe  Kkely  to  be  worth  something  hand- 
some to  him. 


"  Then  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Upjohn,  with  only  his  nose  peering  oot 
between  his  hat  and  his  great-coat,  "  there  is  no  daoger  of  it  this 
timef" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  the  carpenter. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Mallet,  I  entirely  differ  from  you,"  sud  the  curate,  join- 
ing them,  also  muffled  up  to  his  eyes,  and  trying  hard  to  hold  his  tun- 
brella  against  the  wind.  "  The  stream  is  running  furiously,  and  the 
barometer  is  still  fiklling,  let  me  tell  you.  Ton  ought  to  be  at  work, 
Mr.  Mallet,  instead  of  standing  talking.  Remember  what  day  to-mot- 
row  is." 

"  But  surely,  Mr.  Blackadder,  this  would  be  a  work  of  neoessity," 
said  Upjohn,  modestly. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  the  cnrate,  solemnly;  "  I  have  oonndered 
the  matter ;  there  is  another  communication  between  the  two  ndes  of 
the  river." 

Mr.  Mallet  nodded  approvingly. 

"  But  only  by  a  drcuit  of  several  miles,"  said  Mr.  U|9<te. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  repeated  Mr.  Blackadder,  "  that  I  could  not,  aider 
the  circumstances,  conscientiously  sanction  a  work  of  the  kind  en  the 
Sabbath-day.  We  shall  all  be  better  employed  in  praying  to  the  Al- 
ndghty  in  His  mercy  to  moderate  the  fury  of  the  elements." 

Mr.  Mallet  nodded  still  stronger  approbation. 

Mr.  Upjohn,  though  accustomed  to  passive  obedience  in  eocle- 
riastical  affairs,  was  not  prepared  to  admit  Mr.  Blackadder's  obaerra- 
tion ;  but  whether  he  was  or  not  was  immaterial,  for  a  snddea  gust 
put  an  end  to 'the  discussion,  by  blowing  the  curate's  umbrella  iaaide 
out,  and  Upjohn  and  the  roguish  carpenter  nearly  off  their  legs  into 
the  torrent 

Sunday  came.  The  bridge  was  still  standing  in  the  monmg,  al- 
though sot  even  on  Saturday  evening  was  any  thing  done  to  reenforce 
it,  Mr.  Mallet  even  going  beyond  his  pastor,  and  relying  entirely  on 
divine  interposition.  Mr.  Upjohn  said  his  prajrers  with  bis  niece  it 
home,  as  he  usuaUy  did  in  his  hours  of  independence.  Carry  ins 
va7  ill  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  read  the  service  at  her  bedside,  m 
the  pious  hope  that  Heaven  would  not  reject  th^  petitions  for  not 
being  rtiterated  ten  times  over,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  parish 
church.  Mr.  Blackadder,  as  in  duty  bound,  never  spared  his  scant; 
audience  a  single  collect,  and  he  was  near  the  end  of  a  sermon  (as  fiill 
of  repetitions  as  the  prayers)  just  beginning  to  recommend  special  sup- 
plications to  Providence  to  chain  up  the  winds  and  floods,  when  > 
rumor  ran  through  the  congregation,  beginning  with  the  sexton  at  the 
door.  Providence  had  in  the  plainest  language  refused  to  favor  the 
improvident,  and,  before  the  preacher  left  the  pulpit,  not  a  plank  was 
left  of  the  safest  and  prettiest  bit  of  wood-work  in  the  shire. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Cosie,  who  came  down  from  London  on  Monday, 
his  road  home  was  independent  of  the  communication  destroyed.  HU 
first  thought — it  had  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Upjohn — ^was  to  have 
a  notice  posted  up  at  the  cross-roads  at  the  village  of  Oakham,  to 
apprise  travellers  that  the  river  was  no  longer  passable  at  the  usual 
place  near  Foxden.  This  was  immediately  done;  but  it  was  too 
late  for  the  convenience  of  two  ladies,  who  had  already  driven  through 
the  town,  and  taken  the  direct  road  to  the  bridge,  which  was  no 
more. 

Monday  was  one  of  those  lovely,  bright  days  that  often  come  afler 
storm  and  rain.  The  wind,  which  still  blew  pretty  fresh,  had  dL>- 
persed  all  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  s<m  shone  out 
bright  and  warm  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  two  ladies,  now  posting  fast 
for  the  bridge  at  Foxden  (the  road  to  which  they  either  rememberod, 
or  had  learned  from  some  authority  of  the  coimtry),  having  passed  a 
dismal  wet  Sunday  at  an  inn  about  forty  miles  distant,  were  enjoying 
the  fine  morning  all  the  more  heartily,  with  the  windows  of  the  car- 
riage open;  and  the  further  they  advanced,  the  more  every  object 
seemed  to  please  and  interest  them.  As  Mrs.  Upjohn  bad  also  been 
f(nced  by  stress  of  weather  to  pause  in  her  passionate  flight  at  a  place 
still  nearer  Oakham,  it  necessarily  happened  that  the  two  travelling- 
carriages,  both  starting  the  next  morning,  met  and  passed  each  other 
on  the  road.  Rapid  as  the  pace  was,  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies 
who  were  coming  down  to  the  country,  recognizcMl  the  travdlers  (rfthe 
other  party,  and  exclaimed  to  her  companion : 

"  Surely  that  lady  with  her  anns  folded  and  so  well  wrapped  up  is 
Aunt  Upjohn.  The  other  must  be  Harriet ;  they  are  running  away 
from  us  ;  we  shall  find  nobody  at  Foxdea  but  my  uncle." 

"  We  must  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can,"  said  the  elder  lady. 

"  For  my  part,  I  shall  bear  it  very  phUosophieally,"  said  tiie  other, 
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"  onl;  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  Carry.     What  should  I  do  without  her 
while  you  are  going  about  with  Mr.  Cosie  and  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear ;  you  will  finJ  Mr.  Cosie's  daughters  very 
pleasant  company  for  the  short  time  we  have  to  stay.  Besides,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

"  It's  quite  plain  Aunt  Upjohn  is  going  to  town  to  avoid  you,  as  it 
was  only  ten  days  ago  she  went  down  to  Foxden." 

"  It's  very  silly  of  her  to  put  herself  out  of  her  way  on  my  ac- 
count; I  should  never  do  so  on  hers,  though  I  do  prefer  her  room  to 
her  company." 

The  elder  of  the  ladies,  who,  however,  was  far  enough  from  a 
Hecuba,  had  either  cares  on  her  mind,  or  she  was  fatigued  by  travel- 
ling, for  she  was  rather  pale,  and  more  disposed  to  think  than  talk. 
She  made  few  and  short  replies  to  a  hundred  remarks  her  daughter 
made  as  they  proceeded ;  for  almost  every  new  object,  house,  tree,  or 
rock,  hill  or  distant  glimpse  of  the  sea,  called  forth  some  exclamation 
of  recognition  and  delight     Happily  for  her,  she  could  survey  every 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  which  was  gradually  growing  wilder  and  more 
attractive,  without  being  obliged  to  think,  at  the  same  time,  of  busi- 
ness, if  business  it  was  which  preoccupied  her  mother.    Soon,  how- 
ever, there  came  a  critical  moment,  such  as  all  have  more  or  less  ex- 
perienced who  have  ever  returned  to  scenes  dear  to  the  eye  or  the  af- 
fections, when,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  a  winding  lane,  or  in  guning  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  there  bursts  upon  the  view  that  familiar  region,  every 
inch  of  it  almost  part  of  yourself,  though  you  may  not  own  a  cottage 
that  you  see,  or  an  acre  of  heath  orgorse,  or  so  much  as  a  rock  to  sit 
on.    As  that  moment  draws  nigh,  as  you  approach  such  a  point,  does 
not  your  heart  flutter,  particularly  after  an  absence  of  years  ? — does 
not  your  eye  gleam  f — does  not  your  foot  hasten  f     You  are  nervous, 
you  are  impatient,  you  think  the  crisis  and  the  loved  spot  will  never 
come.    So  did  the  younger  lady,  certainly.    She  was  silent  with  emo- 
tion and  expectation  for  full  half  an  hour  before  the  peninsula  of  old 
Oakham,  with  its  charming  hills  and  hollows,  all  girt  with  the  spar- 
kling sea — now  breaking  on  shining  beaches — now  rushing  into  re- 
sounding caverns — now  washing  the  base  of  gigantic  clifls,  or  the 
white  walls  of  a  fishing-station — spread  itself  out  before  her  earnest, 
enthusiastic  gaze ;  then  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  with  transport. 
The  elder  lady,  who  might  have  passed  very  well  for  a  young  one  too, 
save,  indeed,  for  the  name  of  mother,  was  scarcely  less  excited  when 
that  moment  arrived,  though  she  had  not  only  waited  for  it  more, 
tranquilly,  but  was  even  engaged  in  looking  over  some  papers  to  the 
last.    Then  she  threw  them  from  her  lap,  as  if  they  were  of  no  earthly 
value,  and  entered  into  all  her  daughter's  raptures.    The  common  ex- 
citement seemed  to  equalize  their  years ;  the  eyes  of  the  matron  ex- 
pressed the  same  glee  that  glittered  in  the  muden's ;  they  might  have 
passed  for  sisters,  only  that  neither  in  features,  eyes,  nor  color  of  the 
imir,  was  there  any  thing  of  the  usual  sisterly  resemblance. 

The  descent  had  already  commenced ;  they  rolled  along  aa  fast  as 
the  state  of  the  rood  permitted,  soon  came  to  the  cross-roads,  and  took 
that  which  led  directly  to  the  stream. 

"  How  glorious  it  will  be  after  all  the  wet  we  have  had  I "  said  the 
young  girl ;  "  we  shall  not  see  it  until  we  are  qoite  close.  I  saw  it 
once  before,  after  only  a  few  days'  rain,  and  what  a  glorious  littie 
brook  it  was  t " 

A  few  handred  yards  more,  and,  leaping  up  in  the  carriage,  she 
cried  agtun: 

"  There  it  is,  mamma ;  there  it  is  I " 

"  The  river  is  there,  sure  enough,  my  dear,  but  where  is  the 
bridge  f  "  s&id  the  elder,  with  her  head  out  of  the  window,  as  the  pos- 
tilion drew  up  abruptly  on  the  top  of  the  sloping  bank,  haviug  just 
made  the  discovery  that  he  could  advance  no  farther. 

"  I  thought,  mamma,  the  bridge  was  to  have  been  repaired  and 
strengthened  this  spring,"  said  the  younger  lady,  looking  very  blank. 

"I  ordered  it,  but  it  was  either  not  done,  or  done  in  the  usual 
way  things  are  done  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Howley,  with 
the  air  of  a  commanding  and  warm-tempered  woman,  accustomed  to 
restrain  her  looks  and  her  language  within  the  bounds  of  feminine  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  mamma  ?  " 

"  That's  simple  enough,  my  dear;  we  have  a  romid  of  ten  miles  to 
make  to  get  to  Foxden." 

"  But,  oh,  how  beautifhl  the  river  is  I  I  forgive  it  all  the  mischief 
it  hixe  done.  Let  us  get  out,  and  look  at  it  nearer ;  how  it  foams,  and 
Bpai'kles,  and  tumbles  among  the  rocks  I    Who  would  believe  this 


was  the  meek  little  rivulet  over  which  one  could  almost  jump  in  sum- 
mer-time I " 

The  flood  was  rapidly  going  down,  and  already  some  of  the  largest 
stones  in  the  rocky  bed  were  above  water. 

In  an  instant  the  ardent  Susan  Rowley  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  subsiding  but  still  riotous  and  exulting  torrent  She  hardly 
wanted  beauty  to  make  her  beautiful ;  youth,  and  health,  and  gayety, 
and  a  bright  eye  full  of  sweet  fancies,  were  lovdiness  enough ;  and, 
besides,  her  cheek  was  now  flushed  with  intense  enjoyment,  and  the 
breeze  which  fluttered  her  brown  hair,  and  set  it  free  from  comb  and 
bonnet,  made  her  still  more  charming. 

She  was  nearly  of  the  same  height  (a  little  above  the  middle  size) 
as  the  lady  who  was  now  at  her  side,  having  jumped  from  stone  to 
stone  as  bravely,  if  not  quite  so  lightly,  forgetting  all  that  teased  her, 
and  enjoying  the  scene  as  keenly  as  any  girl  could  do.  The  wind  made 
free  with  her  locks,  too ;  they  tumbled  about  her  fiice  in  cataracts  of 
gold. 

From  the  spot  where  they  stood,  the  chimneys  of  Foxden  were 
visible  above  the  trees. 

"  How  provoking  to  be  so  near,"  said  Susan,  "  and  yet  to  have  to 
go  ten  miles  about ! " 

"  One  ought  either  to  swim  or  fly,  my  dear,  to  travel  comfortably 
through  the  Oakham  estate  at  present  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
further  obstacles  we  may  yet  have  to  encounter,  so  we  had  better 
move." 

But  just  as  they  giuned  the  bank  again,  up  trotted,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  stream,  Mr.  Upjohn,  mounted  on  a  rough  pony,  followed  by 
some  workmen,  carrying  a  number  of  planks,  intended,  no  doabt,  to 
knock  up  a  temporary  foot-bridge.  He  cut  an  amusing  figure,  for  the 
pony  was  too  small  for  him ;  he  had  nothing  on  his  head  but  an  old 
red-velvet  cap,  which  he  usually  wore  in  his  study,  and  the  wind,  be- 
sides whirling  up  every  moment  the  skirts  of  his  great-coat,  made  it  so 
difficult  to  keep  his  spectacles  steady  on  his  nose,  that  at  last  he  took 
them  oS,  and  thrust  them  into  a  side-pocket  ' 

Of  couree,  the  ladies  recognized  him  at  once.  There  was  no  mis- 
taUng  Johnny  Upjohn. 

"  He  has  not  the  least  notion  who  we  are,"  said  Susan,  "  nor  have 
the  men  rather." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  but  we  may  as  well  pull  down  our 
veils." 

Upjohn  could  barely  see  that  two  ladies  were  standing  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  could  he  have  also  seen  the  carriage  he  would  prob- 
ably have  guessed  who  they  were ;  but  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight, 
behind  the  trees,  on  the  summit  of  the  slope ;  so  he  took  them  for 
friends  of  the  Cosies. 

He  rode  the  shaggy  pony  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  brink,  and  ac- 
costed them  politely,  saying,  he  hoped  they  did  not  want  to  cross  the 
river,  as  the  nature  of  the  accident  that  had  occurred  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  hdp  them. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  there  has  been  an  accident" 

"  A  very  serious  one,"  said  Johnny.  "Yon  would  hardly  believe 
that,  at  one  o'clock  yesterday,  there  was  a  very  handsome  bridge 
across  the  stream  at  this  very  spot" 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it?  "  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

"  It  ought  to  have  stood ;  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why 
it  did  not" 

"I  suppose  it  was  a  competition,"  replied  Mrs.  Rowley,  "between 
the  flood  and  the  bridge,  and  the  flood  carried  the  day." 

"  Just  so,  madam,"  said  Upjohn. 

"  How  like  that  poor  dear  uncle ! "  whispered  Susan. 

"  Let  tis  go,"  Bud  Mrs.  Rowley.  "  Qood-by,  dr ;  I  am  sorry  you 
are  in  trouble ;  I  hope  the  bridge  will  win  the  next  time.  Qood-mom- 
ing ; "  and  noddmg  to  him  most  graciously,  she  retreated  from  the  edge 
of  the  stream  to  where  she  had  left  her  carriage,  while  he  pulled  off  his 
c^  to  salute  her  as  she  withdrew. 

"  How  astonished  he  will  be  a  few  hours  hence,"  sud  Susan, 
"  when  he  discovers  who  we  are ! " 

"  He  will  hardly  discover  that  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  for  it 
just  occurs  to  me  that  as  we  must  pass  Mr.  Cosie's,  we  can't  do  better 
than  put  up  there  for  to-night" 

"  A  capital  plan,  mamma ;  we  shall  have  bad  quite  travel  enough 
for  one  day." 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile  along  a  winding  Une,  with 
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ateep  banks  on  each  side,  still  glowing  with  primroses,  when  they  were 
met  by  Hr.  Cosie  himself;  he  was  just  coming  down  to  the  river-side 
to  take  a  view  of  the  scene  of  havoc. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  old  &rmer's  amazement,  except  his  joy  at 
the  rencontre.  He  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  day  of  Mrs.  Rowley's 
coming,  and  thought  she  had  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

"Ton  see  I  have  taken  your  advice,  Hr.  Cosie,  and  come  over  to 
see  things  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  already." 

"  A  bad  reception  to  give  you,  madam,  after  so  long  an  absence 
from  home.  We  ought  to,  be  heartily  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Ton 
have  seven  or  eight  miles  to  travel  to  get  to  Foxden." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  quite  so  far,  Mr.  Cosie ;  we  are  thinking  of 
indemnifying  ourselves  for  the  hardships  we  have  undergone,  by  pass- 
ing a  day,  or  perhaps  two,  with  you,  if  you  will  take  us  in." 

If  he  was  happy  before,  this  announcement  made  the  old  man 
doubly  BO,  and  proud  into  the  bargain.  They  took  him  up,  but  he 
could  think  of  nothing  until  they  reached  the  Meadows,  but  the  state 
Mi8.  Cosie  would  t>e  in  when  she  saw  him  coming  back  in  a  coach  with 
two  beautiful  ladies. 


CHAPTEE  XVn.-MH8.  UPJOHN  IN  TOWN. 

Let  us  now  follow  Mrs.  Upjohn's  movements  a  little,  to  give  that 
fair  lady  her  share  of  attention. 

Neither  she  nor  her  daughter  had  observed  the  Rowleys,  being  too 
much  occupied  talking  of  them  to  notice  any  thing  or  anybody  that 
passed  them  on  the  road. 

"  I  suppose,"  Harriet  had  been  saying,  "  my  uncle  must  l>e  much 
better,  or  Mrs.  Rowley  could  hardly  leave  him." 

"  That  would  depend  entirely  on  her  objects,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  but  one  never  knows  bow  your  uncle  really  is ;  he  never  writes  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  thing  we  hear  from 
the  people  about  him." 

"  I  think,  mamma,  this  must  have  been  a  long  time  brewing." 

"  That  it  has,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  with  bitter  volubility,  "  ever 
since  she  was  last  in  England,  taking  such  grand  airs  on  her,  and  im- 
posing on  everybody,  as  she  Imposes  on  her  husband ;  but  she  never 
imposed  on  me,  never  for  one  moment.  Do  you  think  your  uncle 
would  ever  have  been  so  mad,  or  so  ungrateful,  as  to  take  his  daugh- 
ters away  from  me,  to  put  them  under  a  fast  lady  like  her,  if  she  had 
not  completely  hoodwinked  him  ?  Was  she  a  proper  person  to  have 
the  management  of  girls  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives — a 
-woman  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  show,  and  without  a  single  accom- 
plishment ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  question  about  that,"  said  Miss  Upjohn ;  "  but 
what  I  detest  most  is  her  double-dealing ;  her  letters  were  always  so 
full  of  affection  to  papa,  even  to  the  very  last,  when  she  must  have 
been  conspiring  with  that  meddlesome  old  Mr.  Cosie  to  turn  him  out." 

"There  were  other  conspirators  besides  Mr,  Cosie,"  said  Mrs. 
Upjohn. 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect,  mamma  f" 

"  I'll  say  no  more  now,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  "  but  I'll  unravel  the 
whole  plot  before  I  am  many  days  in  London." 

She  then  folded  her  arms  over  her  bust,  closed  her  expressive  eyes, 
and  threw  herself  back  in  her  seat,  in  the  posture  which  she  was  in 
when  Susan  Rowley  recognized  her. 

Miss  Upjohn  took  out  of  her  bag  a  gorgeous  little  prayer-book, 
opened  the  golden  clasp,  and  read  the  psalms  and  lessons  of  the  day — 
a  practice  which  she  never  omitted,  even  on  a  journey,  since  her  nup- 
tial engagement.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  generally  very  particular 
about  it  herself  in  her  family,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  how 
much  or  how  little  the  routine  of  devotion  tends  to  improve  the  frame 
of  mind,  or  cultivate  the  Christian  graces. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  that  living  as  Mrs.  Ufyohn  did,  sur- 
rounded with  a  great  many  good  influences,  among  a  great  many  good 
people,  with  an  excellent  husband,  and  a  pious  pastor  (for  Mr.  Black- 
adder  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  though  his  views  on  many  subjects 
were  narrow),  living,  too,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  people,  or 
rather  the  individual,  who  excited  her  bad  feelings,  should  yet,  for  so 
many  years,  have  never  softened  or  relented  toward  her ;  but,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  it,  for  when  any  bad  passion,  but  es- 
pecially envy,  seizes  hold  of  an  unfortunate  human  mind,  the  gripe  of 
a  huge  polypus  with  a  hundred  arms,  such  as  fishermen  dread  on  the 


coast  of  Brittany,  and  Victor  Hugo  has  so  powerfully  described  is  i 
recent  novel,  is  not  harder  to  escape.    A  hundred  little  incidentB  of 
daily  life  are  always  helping  to  feed  the  monster.    In  Mrs.  Upjohi'ii 
case  there  were  especially  the  affairs  of  the  property,  leading  to  con- 
tinual and  often  unpleasant  correspondence,  which  no  other  mu  but 
her  simple,  unsuspecting  husband  would  have  allowed  her  to  see. 
Then  there  were  besides  the  usual  kind  friends,  who,  l>eing  aware  of 
the  feud  in  the  family,  were  forever  fresheidng  up  her  animosities  villi 
their  remarks ;  for  weeds  as  well  as  flowers  flourish  the  more  for 
being  watered.    The  secrets  of  her  soul  were  not  always  dravu  oit 
on  these  occasions ;  but  it  was  worse  when  she  was  forced  to  diggiise 
them,  for  it  was  often  at  the  expense  of  acquiescing  in  some  encomium 
on  her  enemy.     It  was  not  before  every  one,  for  instance,  that  Mrs. 
Upjohn  was  daring  enough  to  dispute  that  Mrs.  Rowley  was  a  fine  or  a 
clever  woman,  or  even  that  she  had,  through  a  good  many  trials,  been 
an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an; 
thing  very  severe  vras  said  of  that  lady  in  her  presence,  it  placed  Mn. 
Upjohn  in  the  dilemma  of  either  agreeing  with  it,  and  running  the 
risk  of  having  it  repeated  with  her  authority,  or  of  discountenancing  it, 
and  almost  vindicating  the  woman  she  most  hated.    But  who  is  there 
that  has  not  one  sympathising  bosom  into  which  he  can  unreservedlj 
pour  the  sweetness  or  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  ?    Such  a  fnoA 
Mrs.  Upjohn  was  fortunate  in  possessing  in  a  veteran  spinster,  thoagh 
not  yet  quite  an  old  maid,  a  certain  Miss  Letitia  Gateran,  who  wu 
connected  in  some  remote  way  with  the  Rowleys.     She  lived  at  No.  1, 
Westboume  Place,  Tybnmia,  when  she  was  at  home,  but  she  was  sot 
particularly  home-keeping,  finding  herself  more  comfortable,  one  n; 
or  another,  in  the  homes  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  wUoh  a 
variety  of  clever,  amusing  qualities,  with  a  prodigious  gift  of  making 
herself  usefiil,  gave  her  frequent  and  welcome  admisuon.    She  biev 
her  what's  what  and  who's  who  as  well  as  any  girl  in  England,  and  no- 
body was  more  mistress  of  the  art  of  preserving  a  polite  nentrtlitT 
among  conflicting  interests,  when  there  was  no  decided  advantage  in 
taking  a  side  herself.    She  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Eowlevs. 
Mrs.  Rowley  perfectly  understood  her,  but  liked  her  hi  a  way ;  isA 
with  Mr.  Rowley  her  talents  were  actually  triumphant ;  she  amnscd 
him,  and,  before  he  resided  permanently  abroad,  there  was  noboiJ!- 
whom  he  liked  better  to  have  about  him. 

When  Mrs.  Upjohn  SMd  she  would  not  be  long  in  town  without 
unmasking  her  sister-in-law's  schemes,  it  was  Miss  Cateran  who  was 
present  to  her  mind's  eye ;  for  Letitia  knew  everybody,  or,  if  there 
were  any  people  whom  she  did  not  know,  she  was  always  sure  to  know 
somebody  who  did  know  them,  or  a  great  deal  about  them,  which  came 
to  the  same  thing. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  was  not  a  day  in  London  before  she  dispatched  a 
little  note  to  her  dear  friend,  to  tell  her  she  was  in  town,  and  infile 
her  to  lunch  the  next  day,  if  she  had  nothing  better  to  do.  It  "-* 
not  often  the  popular  Letitia  was  to  be  had  at  such  a  short  notice;  boi 
she  was  to  be  had  on  the  present  occasion,  and  she  came  with  the 
more  alacrity,  because  she  inferred,  from  the  suddenness  of  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
return,  that  something  extraordinary  had  taken  place,.  Letitia  vai 
always  dressed  in  very  good  taste,  for  which  she  deserved  great  credit, 
for  she  had  a  very  modest  income,  which  required  good  managemeni 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Her  small  mean-' 
were  probably  the  reason  that  she  came  on  foot  to  Cumberland  Gate, 
though  the  streets  were  sloppy ;  but  she  was  provided  with  a  neat 
pair  of  goloshes,  which  she  slipped  off  behind  the  door  in  the  hall 
In  a  moment  she  was  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Upjohn  awaited 
her  alone,  her  daughter  having  gone  out  shopping  or  visiting.  Tlo 
kissing  and  exclaiming  done,  Letitia  ran  up  to  Harriet  Upjohn's  room 
(for  she  knew  every  room  in  the  house  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  one 
of  the  family),  laid  her  pretty  pink  bonnet  carefully  on  the  bed,  ffidi 
her  parasol,  and  gloves,  and  green-silk  mantilla,  settled  her  black  hair 
in  the  gUss,  which  reflected  a  nice  figure,  as  well  as  agreeable  features 
(though  the  nose,  perhaps,  was  cocked  up  a  little  too  much  for  dig- 
nity), and  slid  smiling  down  again  to  luncheon. 

A  very  nice  luncheon  it  was :  lobster,  Umb-cutiets,  spinach,  «nJ 
gooseberry  tart ;  for  Miss  Cateran  appreciated  such  attentions,  and  her 
friend  knew  it.  Attractive,  however,  as  they  were,  Mrs.  Upjohn's  se- 
cret was  still  more  so ;  but,  if  one  lady  was  bursting  with  cmiorilji 
the  other  was  fortunately  bursting  as  much  to  satisfy  it 

"  What  in  theworid  has  brought  you  back  to  town  so  soddady?' 
cried  Letitia^  the  moment  the  servant  was  sent  out  of  die  viw- 
"  Tou  have  something  wonderful  to  tell  me,  I  know." 
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"  Xothtag,  after  all,  that  ought  to  surprise  you,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn, 
"only  that  my  husband  has  thrown  up  that  Gomish  concern  at 
last" 

"  Ton  don't  say  so ! — thrown  it  up  f  " 

"  Oh,  it  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago  I  but  he  could  stand  Mrs. 
Boirley's  interference  and  dictation  no  longer ;  he  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  sec  things  in  the  proper  light." 

"  He  has  done  quite  right,"  said  Hiss  Cateran,  abnost  distracted 
between  the  news  and  the  cutlets ;  "  I  always  thought  the  position  was 
beneath  a  man  of  his  station  and  abilities." 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  "  he  only  held  it  to  oblige  his 
poor  brother." 

"  And  he  has  thrown  it  up ! — dear  me ! " 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  to  treat  the  event  as  one  of  no  great 
importance.     Miss  Cateran  knew  all  the  bearings  of  the  case  as  well 
u  any  one,  and  she  did  not  believe  the  resignation  a  bit.    Helping 
hersdf  now  to  the  claw  of  the  lobster,  she  added : 
"And  how,  my  dear,  abont  Foxden  * " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  we  throw  up  Foxden  too,"  sud  Mrs.  Upjohn,  with 
a  c<Hitemptuous  ware  of  her  hand,  and  the  same  assumption  of  the 
grand  tone.  "  Indeed,  I  should  probably  never  have  gone  there  again ; 
it  was  too  far  away,  and  such  a  wild  place  altogether." 

Through  the  whole  of  this  dialogue,  which  lasted  until  the  turn  of 
the  gooseberry  tart  came.  Miss  Cateran  was  as  hard  pushed  to  dis* 
semble  her  incredulity  as  Mrs.  Upjohn  to  affect  indifference. 

"And  who  is  to  fill  Mr.  Upjohn's  place*"  was  Hiss  Cateran's 
next  question.     It  was  the  very  one  Mrs.  Upjohn  wanted  her  to  put 
"  Some  attorney,  I  hear,  of  the  name  of  Alexander." 
Miss  Cateran  gave  a  little  start. 
"  Ton  know  him,  I  see,  as  you  know  everybody." 
"  No,  I  don't,  my  dear,  except  by  sight ;  but  I  might  have  guessed 
he  was  the  man  before  you  told  me."  , 

"  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Rowley's,  I'm  sure." 
"  Something  more,  I  should  say.    Why,  my  dear,  she  has  had  her 
portrait  painted  for  him." 

"  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul ! "  cried  Mrs.  Upjohn ;  "  but  I  never  ima- 
gined any  thing  half  so  bad." 

She  threw  down  her  fork,  with  which  she  had  been  only  playing, 
her  eyes  glittering  with  malignant  curiosity. 
"  Do  tell  me,  Letitia,  all  you  know  about  it" 
"  What  I  know  is  this,"  said  Miss  Cateran ;  "  not  many  days  ago  I 
happened  to  meet  Lord  St  Michael's  somewhere  or  other,  and  he  asked 
me  should  I  like  to  see  a  good  picture  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Rowley. 
'  Of  an  things,'  said  I.  ■  Well,'  says  he, '  it  is  to  be  seen  at  her  solicit- 
ors, in  Spring  Gardens,  Messrs.  Maijoram  and  Alexander.'  " 

"The  very  people,"  cried  Mrs.  Upjohn,  palpitating  with  excite- 
ment    "  The  handsome  Mr.  Alexander,  is  he  not  ? " 

"  Tea — yes — yes,  the  same ;  he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  indeed. 
Wen,  I  weat  to  Spring  Gardens,  and,  sure  enough,  the  picture  was 
there,  and  a  very  good  likeness  it  is." 

"  Oh,  Letitia,  dear,  this  is  positively  shocking  I " 
"  Only,"  said  Miss  Cateran,  "  that  Mrs.  Rowley  cannot  possibly 
know  the  characters  of  these  people,  or  Mr.  Rowley  dther." 
"  Then  they  are  not  even  reputable  attorneys." 
"  Reputable  I    Why,  don't  you  remonber  the  affitir  that  made  such 
a  great  noise  a  good  many  years  ago? — the  solicitors  who  robbed  their 
clients  to  such  an  extent — Alexander  and  Mofikt  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it  has  escaped  my  mem- 
ory." 

"  Old  Alexander  died,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  committed 
suicide.  The  other  absconded.  It  was  a  terrible  bumness  alto- 
gether." 

"  And  the  present  Mr.  Alexander  is  the  son  of  the  man  who  hanged 
himself?" 

"  Of  course  he  is,  my  dear ;  but  there  is  nothing  against  lam,  I 
believe." 

"  Nothing  against  him,  indeed !  Before  I  left  Foxden,  I  told  my 
husband  what  I  suspected  was  going  on,  and  it  is  worse,  a  thousand 
^es,  than  I  supposed.  In  her  husband's  lifettme,  Letitia  1 — it  is 
ictually  horrible ! "  . 

"  Ton  foi^et,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Alexander  may  be  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Rowley's  as  well  as  of  his  wife's ;  and  there  may  not  be  much  in  (he 
[ricture,  after  all." 

"  My  belief  is,  Letitia,  that  Mr.  Rowley  knows  no  more  of  Mr. 


Alexander  than  he  knows  of  the  great  Mogul,  though  how  his  wife 
became  acquainted  with  hhn  I  can't  imagine.  But  surely  he  ought 
to  be  informed  who  the  people  are  in  whose  hands  he  has  got  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  save  the  family  from 
disgrace.    You  write  to  Mr.  Rowley  sometimes,  don't  you  ?  " 

Miss  Cateran  was  not  the  girl  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw  of  so  easily. 
She  replied  that  she  now  seldom  wrote  to  Mr.  Rowley,  and  could 
never  presume  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  aflUrs.  At  the 
some  time,  without  sanctioning  Mrs.  Upjohn's  imputations  on  her 
sister-in-law,  she  agreed  that  it  would  be  only  right  that  Mr.  Rowley 
should  know  all  about  his  new  man  of  business,  if  he  did  not  know 
it  already. 

"  And,  in  my  humble  opinion,"  she  concluded,  "  either  your  husband 
or  yourself  would  be  the  proper  person  to  do  it" 

"  It  must  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  with  an  expression  of  bitter 
determination,  "  no  matter  who  does  it" 

After  a  pause,  and  a  second  glass  of  claret,  it  occurred  to  Letitia 
that  her  friend  ought  to  see  the  picture  with  her  own  eyes. 

"A  very  good  suggestion,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn;  "who  knows 
but  we  may  pick  up  something  ?  "  and  she  rang,  and  ordered  her 
brougham. 

"  Picking  up  something"  was  a  favorite  phrase  with  Mrs.  Upjohn; 
it  probably  descended  to  her  with  other  beauties  of  expression  from 
the  fine  old  gentleman  of  Mincing  Lane. 

The  visit  to  Spring  Gardens  was,  of  course,  abortive.  The  ladies 
were  informed  that  the  picture  was  no  longer  there. 

"  It  was  not  intended  for  his  offlce,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  as  she  drove 
away  without  picking  up  any  thing. 

"  Shall  I  drop  you  at  home,  Letitia  ?  " 

"  Do,  like  a  dear." 

So  they  parted  at  No.  1,  after  a  mutual  agreement,  than  which  no 
agreement  was  ever  worse  observed,  that,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
the  credit  of  the  family,  the  less  that  was  said  about  these  matters 
the  better. 

On  returning  home,  Mrs.  Upjohn  found  a  letter  from  her  husband, 
which  acquainted  her  with  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  in 
Cornwall  after  her  departure,  particularly  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Rowley. 
Her  daughter  had  one,  also,  fh>m  Mr.  Blackadder,  with  still  more  de- 
tails. The  temper  of  neither  mother  nor  daughter  was  improved  by 
their  correspondence — so  we  willingly  leave  them  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  return  to  the  smiling  country. 


AN  OLD-TIME  DUEL 


IT  was  in  1803  that  Captain  Foumier  of  the  Chasseurs,  and  Captain 
Dupont  of  the  Hussars,  commenced  a  duel  which  lasted  nearly  five 
years.  Foumier  was  the  most  famous  duellist  in  the  French  army  at  the 
time.  He  was  a  skilful  swordsman,  and  even  more  8kili\il  with  the 
pistol.  When  quarrels  were  scarce,  he  would  frequentiy  smash  with  Us 
pistol-balls  the  pipes  in  the  mouths  of  soldiers,  who  sat  unsuspectingly 
thirty  paces  away.  And  quarrels,  of  course,  became  lamentably  scarce 
with  such  an  expert  as  Foumier,  and  the  soldiers,  becoming  wary,  would 
not  sit  out-doora  as  usual,  nor  in  fact  at  their  windows,  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths.  While  matters  were  in  this  strait,  young 
BInmm,  a  wealthy  burgher,  who  had  been  roistering  around  Foor- 
nier's  quarters  in  Rouen,  one  evening,  was  found  a  corpse  the  next 
morning,  with  a  rapier  thrust  in  his  throat  Blumm  bdng  inexperi- 
enced, some  indignation  was  excited  among  the  citizens  against  Four- 
nier,  who  was  believed  to  have  dispatched  him.  Foumier,  however, 
never  replied  to  the  indignant  murmurs  that  reached  his  ears,  except  by 
a  shmg  of  his  shoulders.  "  A  fight,"  he  would  say,  "  is  too  precious  to 
lose." 

On  the  night  succeeding  BInmm's  ftoeral,  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  finest  ball  that  it  was  probable  Rouen  would  see 
for  many  a  day.  It  was  reported  that  Foumier  had  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  coming.  This  following  so  closely  on  the  disastrous  duel, 
pnbUc  decency  was  shocked  at  the  suggestion.  The  general  said  that 
it  must  be  prevented.  He  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  hap- 
poied  to  be  young  Captain  Dupont. 

"  Captain,"  sidd  the  general,  "  Foumier  proposes  to  come  to  the 
ball  to-nig^t  Tou  see  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted." 
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"Yes,  general" 

"  You  will,  therefore,  prerent  his  entrance,  captain." 
"  Yes,  general" 

Captain  Dupont  knew  Foamier  by  sight  and  fame  alone.  The 
two  could  not  be  intimate  friends,  for  Supont  detested  duelling  and 
duellists.  He  was  a  good  swordsman,  a  man  of  honor,  and  had  a  brave 
heart.  He  loved  Marie  Huton,  a  lovely  young  lady  of  Rouen,  and  the 
day  just  before  the  ball  she  had  consented  to  become  his  wife.  Now 
he  felt  that  he  must  be  a  better  swordsman  than  Foumier,  if  he  won 
her,  Not  that  Foumier  loved  her,  or  even  knew  her,  but  Dupont  saw 
that  a  duel  was  inevitable,  and  he  must  kill  or  be  killed. 

The  ball  opened,  and  Dupont  was  at  his  post.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, Foumier  arrived. 

"  Captain,"  said  Dupont,  "  it  would  seem  somewhat  indecorous 
for  you  to  attend  a  ball  on  the  night  of  young  Blumm's  funeral." 

"  I  presume,"  answered  Foumier,  "  that  I  alone  have  the  right  to 
judge  of  that" 

"  Apparently  not,"  replied  Dupont ;  "  the  general  has  decided  that 
you  should  not  attend." 

"  Has  the  general  directed  you  to  prevent  my  entrance  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  1  suppose  you  are  willing  to  answer  at  the  sword's  point,  for  im- 
pertinences that  you  retail  second-hand." 

"  I  am  willing  to  answer  at  the  sword's  point." 

"  Early  in  the  morning  then,  captain,  at  the  usual  spot,"  said  Four- 
nier,  eagerly ;  "  so,  ion  mir ;  I  assure  you  I  do  not  regret  the  ball" 

The  parties  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  and,  after  a  few 
well-contested  thrusts,  Dupont  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  As  he 
feH,  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  claim  another  fight" 

Then  he  sank  into  insensibility. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  claim  it  when  you  recover,  and  perhaps  you 
will  not,"  said  Foumier,  and,  leaving  Dupont  in  the  care  of  surgeons, 
he  withdrew.  Within  two  weeks  Dupont  was  well  again,  and  be  sent 
word  to  Foamier  that  he  claimed  his  privilege. 

The  code  of  honor  in  those  days  guaranteed  a  fight  until  death  or 
surrender,  but  a  cessation  when  either  party  received  a  wound  guffi- 
cient  to  incapacitate  him. 

Foamier  was  gratified  at  Dupont's  demand  for  another  fight. 

"  One  man  for  two  or  three  fights,"  said  he,  "  is  economy." 

They  met  again,  and  Foamier  this  time  received  a  severe  thrust  in 
the  shoulder.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  in  anguish  as  he  fell,  "  I  claim  the 
privilege." 

They  met  a  third  time,  and  Foamier  was  again  wounded,  and  again 
claimed  the  privilege.  When  he  had  nearly  recovered  from  hia  second 
wound,  he  sent  a  note  to  Dupont  asking  him  to  call  and  see  him.  Du- 
pont went. 

"  My  dear  captain,"  said  Foumier,  "  we  have  had  three  bouts, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  more.  I  therefore  propose  that  we 
draw  up  a  convention  by  which  to  govern  our  future  combats." 

"  I  bad  hoped,  captain,"  responded  Dupont,  "  that  we  would  not 
have  more  than  another  fight  at  the  farthest,  but  I  heartily  subscribe 
to  your  idea  of  a  convention." 

And  between  them  they  drew  up  an  agreement,  similar  to  this : 

1. — A  fight  shall  be  arranged  whenever  the  parties  are  within 
thirty  leagues  of  one  another. 

2. — ^There  shall  be-no  excose  from  fighting  except  illness,  or  mili- 
tary duty. 

3. — ^Pistols  shall  not  be  used  except  by  mutual  consent. 

4. — Death,  surrender,  or  mutual  agreement,  shall  alone  terminate  the 
fi^t. 

Foumier  objected  to  the  third  clause,  as  he  expressed  himself  anx- 
iona  to  try  a  pistol-fight  once  more,  but  Dupont  insisted  upon  it,  as  he 
knew  that  the  fight  would  be  unequal  with  that  weapon. 

That  night  Captain  Dupont,  with  his  company  of  hussars,  was  or- 
dered to  Beauvais.  He  went  to  see  his  sweetheart  Marie,  before  his 
departure.  He  asked  her  to  marry  him  then  and  there,  but  she  re- 
fiiaed. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  you  have  a  duel  on  hand  with  Captain  Foamier, 
and  I  will  not  marry  you  until  the  duel  is  ended." 

"  Alas,  my  dear  Marie,"  answered  the  captain, "  we  have  just  drawn 
up  an  agreement  to  fight  at  every  opportunity,  until  we  die  or  sorren- 
der." 

"  Heavens  I "  cried  Marie,  "  the  duel  may  never  be  ended  1 " 


"  Hope  better  than  that,  Marie,"  he  answered.  "  It  may  be  ended 
the  next  bout." 

But  she  was  disconsolate,  and  he  went  away  to  his  quarters  with  i 
heavy  heart. 

He  wrote  the  following  note  to  Captain  Foamier : 

"  Sir :  I  am  ordered  with  my  company  to  Beauvais.  Address  me  in 
case  you  should  be  in  that  neighborhood. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"AiKXIS  DtrPOBT." 

The  next  day  the  company  departed,  to  the  inexpressible  regret  of 
Marie  Huton  aud  Captain  Foumier. 

"  Ah,"  said  Marie,  in  tears  at  her  window,  "  what  a  hateful  thing  U 
this  duelling ! " 

"  Ah,"  said  Captain  Foumier,  in  his  sick-chair  on  a  balcony,  "whtt 
an  exquisite  duellist ! " 

Six  months  passed,  and  the  combatants  were  still  separated.  One 
day,  Foumier  was  ordered  to  carry  important  dispatches  to  Paris.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  chasseurs,  and,  while  laboring  throagh  a 
tangled  forest-path,  he  met  Dupont. 

"  My  dear  Dupont,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  been  almost  dead  to  see  yoo." 

"  My  dear  Foumier,"  responded  Dupont,  "  I  am  quite  glad  to  med 
you.    Shall  we  fight  ?  " 

"  Heavens ! "  said  Foumier,  "  I  have  no  time.  I  am  carrjinK  im- 
portant dispatches  to  Paris.     But  you — " 

"  I  have  a  short  leave  of  absence  for  Rouen,  but,  if  you  wish,  1 
will  ride  with  you  to  Paris." 

"  My  dear,  good  Dupont,"  cried  Foumier,  in  ecstasy,  "  you  give  -. 
new  life.    Come,  then." 

And  Dupont,  turning  his  horse,  sped  onward  with  the  party.  Tfati 
stopped  late  at  night  at  a  quiet  little  hostelry,  where,  after  a  bean;. 
meal,  Foumier  and  Dupont  retired  to  the  same  room  to  sleep.  Fo..- 
nier  awoke  before  daylight,  and  discovered  Dupont  sitting  at  the  S;t 
with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  My  dear  Dupont,"  said  Foumier,  yawning,  "  why  are  you  so  ab- 
stracted ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  troth,"  said  Dupont,  "  I  am  vexed.  My  leavr  <A 
absence  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  my  fiancee  at  Roaen,  and  ^l!' 
will  not  cherish  me  more  highly  for  preferring  a  duel  with  yon,  tn  x 
chat  with  her." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  return.  We  can  arrange  it.  I  shall  show  jtt 
that  I  can  be  as  generous  as  yourself.  We'll  fight  now,  and  yoo  as 
return  to-morrow." 

"  But,"  interposed  Dupont,  "  suppose  something  should  happen  t' 
which  your  dispatches  are  delayed  t  " 

"  There  is  where  my  generosity  comes  in,"  answered  Foamier,  ri^ 
ing  and  preparing  to  dress  himself. 

"  My  .dear  fellow,"  said  Dupont,  "you  are  not  philosophic  If  yoe 
dispatches  were  to  miscarry,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  considcnblF 
detriment  to  France." 

"  And  I  might  be  court-martialled,"  said  Foumier,  "  and  tha  I 
could  not  fight  you  any  more.  I  will  give  them  to  one  of  my  cte- 
seurs." 

"  No,"  said  Dupont,  "  /will  carry  them  if  you  fiilL" 

They  stirred  up  the  fire,  to  give  them  better  light,  and  then  tie? 
closed  again  in  deadly  combat  The  fight  was  long,  for  Foamier 
learned  to  be  cautions,  and  Dupont  had  long  been  so.  While  tbiil 
rapiers  were  still  twining  and  twisting,  without  a  scratch  b»vmg  b»<< 
received  by  either,  the  day  broke  into  the  room,  and  tiie  smi  straH 
fairly  into  Captain  Dupont's  eyes,  blinding  him  for  an  instast  ll 
that  instant  he  felt,  for  he  could  not  see,  the  presgnre  of  Fooiw?' 
sword  agiunst  his  own  relax,  and,  on  stepping  from  the  snnli^.  b 
found  that  Foumier  had  withdrawn  so  that  Dupont's  back  wocU  b 
partly  toward  the  sun.  The  two,  standing  thus  on  opposite  sides 
the  narrow  strip  of  sunlight,  stopped  a  moment,  and  drqpped  '1 
points  of  their  swords. 

"  Captain,"  said  Dupont,  tenderly,  "  I  have  to  thank  yon  fiw  a  Tt( 
graceful  courtesy." 

"  Captain,"  returned  Fournier,  with  feeling,  "  you  taught 
lesson." 

With  that  they  again  took  position,  and  were  about  to 
fight,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  chasseur  entered.    S 
saJuted  in  military  style,  and  said :  "  Breakfast  and  the  bors»  « 
ready,  captain." 
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The  two  captains  hesitated  a  moment,  when  Dopont  said:   "I 
think  this  cornea  under  the  head  of  military  duty,  captain  ?  " 

"Troe,"  retomed  Foomier,  and  the  two  sheathed  their  swords. 
The  chasseur  withdrew. 

"  I  presume  yon  will  return  to  Souen,"  said  Foumier,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fiiUy  enrobe  themselves. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Ihipont,  "  we  have  had  onr  bout,  and,  although 
ndther  has  been  woonded,  I  for  one  do  not  feel  the  lees  satisfied." 

They  mounted  their  horses,  and  parted  at  the  door,  Foumier  going 
toward  Paris,  and  Dnpont  toward  Rouen. 

"  Wait  for  me  if  you  can,"  said  Foumier,  as  they  shook  hands  on 
their  departure. 

On  reaching  Rouen,  Dupont  reported  to  the  general,  and  called 
upon  Xarie.     He  again  urged  marriage  upon  her. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  You  cannot  doubt  my  love,  Alexis,  but  I  will 
surely  doubt  yours  if  you  urge  marriage  upon  me  while  this  terrible 
duel  is  pending." 

The  very  next  day,  Dupont  received  orders  from  the  general  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  his  company  and  prepare  for  the  campaign.  The 
great  Kapoleon  was  again  about  to  tahe  the  field. 

Dopont  left  his  regrets  with  Foumier.  "It  seems,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  fate  is  against  us  as  well  as  the  general." 

Foumier  returned  answer:  "It  is  hard,  but  we  must  hare  pa- 
tience." 

Over  two  years  had  elapsed,  and,  at  Austerlitz,  Dupont  found  Four- 
nier  almost  overborne  by  an  attack  of  Austrian  cavalry.  With  his  own 
good  company  at  his  heels,  he  dashed  to  the  rescue,  and  brought 
Foumier,  badly  wounded,  from  the  hands  of  the  foe. 

"  Is  it  yon,  Dupont  ?  "  he  asked,  faintly,  as  he  opened  his  eyes. 
"  How  shaU  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  By  getting  well  again,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Dupont. 
These  two   enemies  now  termed  each  other  "friend" — Dupont, 
too,  who  had  detested  duelling  and  duellists. 

When  Foumier  was  almost  well,  a  month  later,  he  rode  ten  leagues 
to  meet  Dnpont.  The  latter  was  overjoyed  to  see  him  looking  so 
well. 

"  We  have  not  had  a  fight  for  over  two  years,"  said  Foumier.  "  Is 
is  not  sad  ?  " 

"  We  will  have  one  now." 

With  that  their  rapiers  again  sprang  to  the  work.  Dupont  seemed 
abstracted.  He  laid  his  guard  open  freely,  but  Foumier  did  not  no- 
tice that  he  was  not  playing  his  best.  At  one  of  these  unlucky  mo- 
menta, Foumier  pricked  him  unmercifully  in  the  right  breast.  Dupont 
fell  almost  without  a  groan.  Foumier  sprang  to  him,  and  raised  his 
head.  ' 

"  My  friend,  my  friend !  "  he  cried,  "  look  up." 
He  tore  open  his  breast,  and  discovered  there  a  parchment  com- 
mission as  colonel  of  hussars  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
where  he  had  rescued  Foumier. 

"  A  colonel ! "  he  cried,  "  and  yet  he  consented  to  fight  me,  a  cap- 
tain.    Good,  generous  fnend ! " 

He  gave  Colonel  Dupont  into  the  hands  of  his  servants  and  his 
surgeon,  and  withdrew  with  a  bowed  head  and  an  aching  heart,  tiiink- 
ing  of  the  modest,  generous  demeanor  of  his  friend  and  enemy. 

Two  battles  took  place  soon  after  that,  and  Foumier  displayed 
such  consummate  daring  that  Xapoleon  himself  conferred  the  cross 
upon  him,  and  made  him  a  colonel.  His  first  step,  after  recdving  his 
colonelcy,  was  to  ride  over  to  Dupont.  Alas  !  Dupont  had  been  made 
»  general  of  brigade. 

"  The  fates  are  against  me,"  said  Foamier.  • 

"  It  is  bard,"  said  Dupont ;  "but  have  patience." 
Four  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  Dupont  barred  Foumier's 
intrance  to  tbe  ballroom  at  Rouen.  Foumier  had  recently  won  his 
>roniotioii  to  general,  and  several  bouts  had  taken  place,  with  varying 
'esults.  At  least  ten  duels  had  been  fought  by  the  two  in  this  time, 
Lud  at  least  five  wounds  were  recorded  on  each  one's  body  by  the 
other's  rapier.  Fournier,  being  of  the  opinion  that  duelling  was  the 
lOrmal  condition  of  man,  was  delighted.  Dupont  was  despondent,  for 
brie  remained  firm  to  her  purpose. 

He   asked   ber  again  to  marry  him.    "  This  duel,"  be  repeated, 
wiU  probably  never  end." 
"  Then  I  will  never  marry,"  she  s^d,  firmly. 
"  It  can  only  end  by  my  surrendering  to  Foamier,"  said  he,  as  he 
imed  bitterly  from  her  presence. 


Thia  woman,  who  loved  lum  so  dearly,  gazed  after  him  with  flash- 
ing eyes.  "  Did  he  say  surrender  ?  "  she  murmured.  That  night,  as 
General  Dnpont  rode  at  a  slashing  gait  past  her  hoaae,  in  the  direction 
of  Beauvais,  where  Foumier  was  now  stationed,  she  muttered  a  short 
prayer,  and  rested  her  heed  on  her  hands.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
said :  "  He  surely  will  not  surrender." 

Dupont  reached  Foumier  early  the  next  morning.  They  embraced 
like  old  friends,  as,  indeed,  they  were,  for  Foumier,  about  a  month 
previous,  had  proved  his  friendship  by  pricking  a  young  fellow  who 
had  said  something  derogatory  of  Dupont's  sweetheart. 

"  At  least,"  he  said,  in  telling  Dupont  of  the  circumstance,  "  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  your  sweetheart,  for  she  lived  in  Rouen, 
and  he  called  her  Marguerite." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Dupont  had  responded,  "  there  may  be  many 
Marguerites  in  Rouen ;  but  my  sweetheart  is  not  one  of  them.  She  is 
Marie." 

A  shade  of  gloom  overshadowed  Foumier's  countenance.  "  I  was 
wrong,  then,"  he  said.  "  I  pricked  the  poor  fellow  for  no  cause  at 
an." 

When  Dupont  and  Foamier  had  embraced,  Dupont  entered  imme- 
diately upon  the  business  that  had  brought  him. 

"  I  have  come.  Foamier,"  he  said,  "  to  compromise  the  iHiole  mat- 
ter between  us." 

"  Compromise  it  ?    Impossible." 

"  Listen  first  We  have  been  flighting  for  nearly  five  years,  and 
for  what  T  " 

"did/    I  do  not  know." 

"  You  surely  remember  the  cause  of  our  quarrel  t " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it" 

"  Hy  dear  Foumier,"  said  Dupont,  "  when  we  were  both  captuns 
at  Rouen,  I,  by  the  general's  order,  debarred  your  entrance  to  the 
grand  ball,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  young  Blumm,  whom  yoa 
slew." 

"  My  dear  Dnpont,"  said  Foumier,  coolly,  "  I  never  slew  young 
Blumm.  He  was  a  burgher,  and  I  would  not  have  condescended  to 
fight  with  him.  I  remember  now  that  you  debarred  my  entrance  to 
the  grand  ball ;  but  you  had  your  premises  all  wrong." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  say  so  ?  "  asked  Dupont 

Foumier  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  That  was  not  for  me  to  do. 
Duels  were  scarce  in  those  days,  and  m)/  cause  of  quarrel  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Blumm.  He  was  probably  killed  by  some  roistering  blade 
of  his  own  rank,  while  I  received  the  credit  of  it,  as  I  did  of  every 
wild  act  occurring  in  Rouen  at  that  time." 

"  Then  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  mistake,"  said  Dupont  "  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  continue  our  quarrel  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  general,"  said  Foumier,  with  a  smile.  "  You  see,  it 
was  not  the  killing  of  Blumm  that  constitutes  our  cause  of  quarrel ; 
it  was  your  barring  my  entrance  to  the  ball." 

"  Trae,"  sud  Dupont,  with  a  sigh.  "  Then,  I  have  come  to  propose 
a  compromise." 

"  Why,  my  dear  general,  do  you  wish  to  wind  up  our  pleasant  in- 
terchanges so  summarily  t " 

"  Because,"  replied  Dupont,  in  a  low  tone,  "  my  betrothed  will  not 
marry  me  until  this  duel  is  ended." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Foumier,  rising,  "  liave  I  been  doing  you  such  a 
wrong  as  that  f    Oome,  then,  let's  hear  your  proposition." 

"  It  is  this :  We  will  fight  with  pistols.  As  you  have  greatly  the 
advantage,  we  will  each  take  our  two  pistols,  and  enter  the  private 
park  of  M.  Ija  Tour,  in  the  suburbs,  at  opposite  gates.  Then  we  will 
fire  when  we  like." 

"  The  idea  is  a  good  one,"  said  Foumier ;  but  he  was  apparently 
not  enthusiastic  over  this  duel  with  pistols,  which  he  had  been  so  long 
craving.    He  was,  in  fact,  abstracted. 

The  two  separated,  and  repaired  to  the  park.  As  Foumier  en- 
tered the  northem  gate,  he  saw  Dnpont  waving  his  hand  to  him  in  the 
southern  entrance.  They  advanced  a  short  distance,  and  Foumier 
took  refuge  behind  a  tree.  Dupont,  seeing  this,  did  the  same.  They 
were  still  at  long  range ;  but  Foumier,  stepping  from  behind  his  tree, 
fired  one  shot,  which  strack  against  Dupont's  tree,  a  foot  above  the 
roots.  Dupont  then  moved  forward  to  another  tree,  and  the  two  were 
thus  brought  in  closer  range. 

"  One  of  his  two  shots  is  gone,"  said  Dupont  "  It  is  bad  shooting 
for  Foumier.    Let  me  see  if  I  can  draw  his  other  one." 

He  thmst  his  hat  cautiously  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  tree. 
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Foumier  plainly  saw  the  nue.  NererthelesB  be  fired  at  the  hat, 
which,  he  knew,  was  not  on  Dupont's  head.  The  ball  went  tlut>ugh 
it.  Dupont,  having  drawn  his  adversary's  fire,  stepped  out,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  him  with  his  two  pistols,  still  loaded,  in  his  hand.  Four- 
nier,  with  a  pale  face,  stepped  gayly  out  from  behind  his  tree,  took 
off  his  hat  with  a  bow,  op«ied  the  breast  of  his  ooat,  and  said, 
"Shoot  I" 

Dupont  dashed  liis  pistols  on  the  ground.    "  I  will  not,"  he  cried. 

"  Then,"  said  Foumier,  "  my  life  is  in  your  hands.  Make  your 
own  terms." 

"  Foamier,"  said  Dupont,  taking  both  his  hands,  and  looking  into 
liis  eyes, "  our  duel  is  no  longer  a  duel  We  do  not  fight  to  lull,  but  to 
show  genwosity.  Tour  two  pistol-shots  were  intended,  not  to  hit,  but 
to  miss  me.  I  can  fight  you  no  longer,  and  I  give  you  your  life  with- 
out terms." 

"  I  take  it,"  responded  Foumier,  "  only  on  condition  that  I  may  be 
your  friend,  and  not  your  antagonist,  and  tliat,  if  we  ever  fight  again, 
you  shall  hold  the  right  you  now  hare — to  two  shots  first" 

The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  two  friends  were  no  longer  an- 
tagonists. On  returning  to  Rouen,  Dupont  claimed  Marie's  hand,  and 
told  her  how  the  duel  had  ended. 

"  Th»i,"  said  she,  "  you  did  not  surrender?  " 

"  No." 

Then  that  woman,  who  loved  him  so,  fell  into  bis  arms,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear : 

"  Ah  I  dear,  if  you  had  surrendered,  I  should  never  have  spoken 
to  yon  again." 


THE  ASCETIC  EPIDEMIC  IN  THE  EARLT 
CHURCH. 

EOTFT  was  the  parent  of  monacbism,  and  it  was  there  that  it  at- 
tained both  its  extreme  development  and  its  most  austere  se- 
verity; but  there  was  very  soon  scarcely  any  Christian  country  in 
which  a  similar  movement  was  not  ardently  propagated.  St.  Athana- 
sius  and  St.  Zeno  are  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  Italy,  where  it 
soon  afterward  received  a  great  stimulus  from  St  Jerome.  St  Hila- 
rion  instituted  the  first  monks  in  Palestine,  and  he  lived  to  see  many 
thousands  subject  to  bis  rule,  and,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  to 
plant  monacbism  in  Cyprus.  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  spread 
it  through  Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus.  St  Basil  labored 
along  the  wild  shores  of  the  Euzine.  St  Martin  of  Tours  founded 
the  first  monastery  in  Gaul,  and  two  thousand  monks  attended  his 
funeral.  Unrecorded  missionaries  planted  the  new  institution  in  the 
heart  of  Ethiopia,  amid  the  little  islands  that  stud  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  But  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  many  thousands  who  thus  abandoned  the  world,  is 
the  reverence  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  those  who,  by  their 
attainments  or  their  character,  would  seem  most  opposed  to  the 
monastic  ideal.  No  one  had  more  reason  than  Augustine  to  Imowtbe 
danger  of  enforced  celibacy,  but  St  Augustine  exerted  all  his  energies 
to  spread  monosticism  through  his  diocese.  St  Ambrose,  who  was 
by  nature  an  acute  statesman ;  St  Jerome  and  St  Basil,  who  were 
ambitious  scholars  ;  St  Chrysostom,  who  was  preeminently  formed  to 
sway  the  refined  throngs  of  a  metropolis — all  exerted  their  powers  in 
favor  of  the  life  of  solitude,  and  the  three  last  practised  it  themselves. 
St.  Arsenius,  who  was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  the  extravagance  of  his 
penances,  bad  held  a  high  office  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Arca- 
dius.  Pilgrims  wandered  among  the  deserts,  collecting  accounts  of 
the  miracles  and  the  austerities  of  the  saints,  which  filled  Christendom 
with  admiration ;  and  the  strange  biographies  which  were  thus  formed, 
wild  and  grotesque  as  they  are,  enable  us  to  realize  very  vividly  the 
general  features  of  the  anchorite  life,  which  became  the  new  ideal  of 
the  Christian  world. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind  of  a 
deeper  or  more  painful  interest  than  this  ascetic  epidemic.  A  hideous, 
sordid,  and  emaciated  maniac,  without  knowledge,  without  patriotism, 
without  natural  affection,  passing  his  life  m  a  long  routine  of  useless 
and  atrocious  self-torture,  and  quailing  before  the  ghastly  phantoms 
of  his  delirious  bram,  bad  become  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which  had 
known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of  Socrates  or 
Cato.    For  about  two  centuries,  the  hideous  maceration  of  the  bodv 


was  T^pirded  as  the  highest  proof  of  excellence.    St  Jerome  de- 
clares, with  a  thrill  of  admiration,  how  he  had  seen  a  monk  who  fcr 
thirty  years  had  lived  exclusively  on  a  anull  portion  of  l>arley  bread 
and  of  muddy  water ;  another,  who  lived  in  a  hole,  and  never  cat 
more  than  five  figs  for  his  daily  repast ;  a  third,  who  out  his  hair  only 
on  Easter  Sunday,  who  never  washed  his  clothes,  who  never  chiaged 
bis  tunio  till  it  fell  to  pieces,  who  starved  himielf  till  his  eyes  gre* 
dim,  and  his  skin  "  like  a  pumice-stone,"  and  whose  merits,  shown  by 
these  austerities.  Homer  bimsdf  would  be  unable  to  recount    For  six 
months,  it  is  said,  St  Maoariua  of  Alexandria  slept  in  a  marsh,  and 
exposed  bis  l>ody  naked  to  the  stings  of  venomous  flies.    He  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  al>out  with  him  eighty  pounds  of  iron.    Hit  dis- 
ciple, St  Eusebius,  carried  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  inn,  and 
lived  for  three  years  in  a  dried-np  well.    St  Sabinus  would  only  eat 
com  that  had  become  rotten  by  remaining  for  a  month  in  water.    St. 
Besarion  spent  forty  days  and  nights  in  tlie  middle  of  thorn-bushes, 
and  for  forty  years  never  lay  down  when  be  slept,  wluch  last  penance 
was  also,  during  fifteen  years,  practised  by  St  Pachomios.    Some 
saints,  like  St  Marcian,  restricted  themselves  to  one  meal  a  day,  b» 
small  that  they  continually  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.    Of  one  of 
them  it  is  related  that  his  daily  food  was  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a 
few  herbs ;  that  he  was  never  se«i  to  recline  on  a  mat  or  bed,  or  eves 
to  place  bis  limbs  easily  for  sleep ;  but  that  sometimes,  from  eieee< 
of  weariness,  bis  eyes  would  close  at  tiis  meals,  and  the  food  would 
drop  into  his  mouth.    Other  saints,  however,  ate  only  every  second 
day ;  while  many,  if  we  could  believe  the  monkish  historian,  absUined 
for  whole  weeks  from  all  nourishment     St  Macarius  of  Alexuidrii  is 
said  during  an  entire  week  to  have  never  lain  down,  or  eaten  any 
thing  but  a  few  uncooked  herbs  on  Sunday.    Of  another  famous  saint, 
named  John,  it  is  asserted  that  for  three  whole  years  he  stood  in 
prayer,  leaning  upon  a  rook  ;  that,  during  all  that  time,  he  never  sat 
or  lay  down,  and  that  his  only  nourishment  was  the  sacrament,  which 
was  brought  him  on  Sundays.     Some  of  the  hermits  lived  in  deserted 
dens  of  wild  beasts,  others  in  dried-up  wells,  while  others  found  a  con- 
genial reeting-place  among  the  tombs.    Some  disdained  all  clothes, 
and    crawled  abroad  like  the  wild  beasts,  covered  only  by  thai 
matted  hair.    In  Mesopotamia,  and  part  of  Syria,  there  existed  a 
sect  known  by  the  name  of  "  Grazers,"  who  never  lived  under  s 
roof,  who  ate  neither  flesh  nor  bread,  but  who  epmt  their  time 
forever  on  the  mountain -side,   and   ate   grass  like  cattle.     The 
cleanliness  of  the  body  was  regarded  as  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 
the  saints  who  were  most  admired  liad  become  one  iiideous  mass  of 
dotted  filth.    St  Athanasius  relates  with  enthusiasm  how  St  AntonT, 
the  patriarch  of  monacbism,  had  never,  in  extreme  old  age,  been  gniU; 
of  washing  his  feet     The  less  eonstant  St  Poemen  fell  into  this  habit 
for  the  first  time  when  a  very  old  man,  and,  with  a  glimmering  of  com- 
mon-sense, defended  himself  against  the  astonished  monlu  by  saying 
that  he  had  "  learned  to  kill,  not  his  body,  but  his  passions."    St 
Abraham  the  hermit,  however,  who  lived  for  fifty  years  afta  his  con- 
version, rigidly  refused  from  that  date  to  wash  either  his  face  or  his 
feet    He  was,  it  is  said,  a  person  of  singular  beauty,  and  bis  biog- 
rapher somewhat  strangely  remarks  that  "  his  face  reflected  the  purit; 
of  his  souL"    St  Ammon  bad  never  seen  himself  naked.    A  famoot 
virgin  named  Silvia,  though  she  was  sixty  years  old,  and  though  bodily 
sickness  was  a  consequence  of  her  habits,  resolutely  refused,  on  reli- 
gious principles,  to  wash  any  part  of  her  body  except  her  flngere. 
St.  Euphraxia  joined  a  convent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  nuns,  who 
never  washed  their  feet,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a  batli. 
An  anchorite  once  imagined  that  he  was  mocked  by  an  illusion  of  the 
devil,  as  he  saw  gliding  before  him  through  the  desert  a  naked  crea- 
ture black  with  filth  and  years  of  exposure,  and  with  white  hair  float- 
ing to  the  wind.    It  was  a  once  beautiful  woman,  St  Mary  of  ^ypt. 
who  had  thus,  during  forty-seven  yean,  been  expiating  her  sins.    The 
occasional  decadence  of  the  monks  into  habits  of  decency  was  a  sub- 
ject of  much  reproach.    "  Our  fiatbers,"  said  the  Abbot  Alexander, 
looking  moumAtlly  back  to  the  past,  "  never  washed  their  faces,  but 
we  frequent  the  public  baths."    It  was  related  of  one  monastery  in 
the  desert  that  the  monks  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  to 
drink ;  but,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Abbot  Theodesius,  a  copious  stream 
was  produced.    But  soon  some  monks,  tempted  by  the  abundant  sup- 
ply, diverged  from  their  old  austerity,  and  persuaded  the  abbot  to  avail 
himself  of  the  stream  for  the  construcUon  of  the  bath.     The  bath  «as 
made.    Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  monks  enjoy  their  ablutions, 
when  the  stream  ceased  to  flow.    Prayers,  tears,  and  fastings,  were  in 
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Tain.    A  whole  year  passed.    At  last,  the  abbot  destroyed  the  bath, 
which  was  the  object  of  the  diviiie  displeasure,  and  the  waters  flowed 
afresh.    But,  of  all  the  evidences  of  the  loathsome  excesses  to  which 
this  spirit  was  carried,  the  life  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable.    It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  horrible  or 
disgusting  picture  than  is  given  of  the  penances  by  which  that  saint 
commffliced  his  ascetic  career.    He  had  bound  a  rope  around  him  so 
that  it  became  imbedded  in  his  flesh,  which  putrefied  around  it.    "  A 
horrible  stench,  intolerable  to  the  by-standers,  exhaled  from  his  body, 
and  worms  dropped  from  him  whenever  he  moved,  and  they  filled  his 
bed."    Sometimes  he  left  the  monastery,  and  slept  in  a  dry  well,  in- 
habited, it  is  said,  by  demons.    He  built  successively  three  pillars,  the 
last  bong  sixty  feet  high,  and  scarcely  two  cubits  in  circumference ; 
and  on  this  pillar,  during  thirty  years,  he  remained  exposed  to  every 
change  of  climate,  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  bending  his  body  in  prayer 
almost  to  the  level  of  bis  feet.    A  spectator  attempted  to  number 
these  rapid  motions,  but  desisted  from  weariness  when  he  had  counted 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-four.    For  a  whole  year,  we  are  told,  St. 
Simeon  stood  upon  one  leg,  the  other  being  covered  with  hideous  ul- 
cers, while  his  biographer  was  commissioned  to  stand  by  his  side,  to 
pick  up  the  worms  that  fell  from  hb  body,  and  to  replace  them  in  the 
sores,  the  saint  saying  to  the  worm,  "  Eat  what  Qod  has  given  you." 
From  every  quarter,  pilgrims  of  every  degree  thronged  to  do  him 
homage.    A  crowd  of  prelates  followed  him  to  the  grave.    A  brilliant 
star  is  said  to  have  shone  miraculously  over  his  pillar ;  the  general 
voice  of  mankind  pronounced  him  to  be  the  highest  model  of  a  Chris- 
tian saint,  and  several  other  anchorites  imitated  or  emulated  his  pen- 
ances  In  the  case  of  the  saints  of  the  deserts,  there  can  be  no 

question  that  the  picture — ^which  is  drawn  chiefly  by  eye-witnesses — 
hoi^ever  grotesque  may  be  some  of  its  details,  is  in  its  leading  features 
hi/lorically  true.  It  is  true  that  self-torture  was  for  some  centuries 
regarded  as  the  chief  measure  of  human  excellence,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  most  devoted  men  fled  to  the  desert  to  reduce  themselves 
by  maceration  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the  brute,  and  that  this  odi- 
ous superstition  had  acquired  an  almost  absolute  ascendency  in  the 
ethics  of  the  age.  The  examples  of  asceticism  I  have  cited  are  but  a 
few  out  of  many  hundreds,  and  volumes  might  be  written,  and  have 
been  written,  detailing  them.  Till  the  reform  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
ideal  was  on  the  whole  unchanged. 


THE  STORY  OF  "PARADISE  LOST.' 


W 


E  find  the  following,  credited  to  Charles  Reade,  in  one  of 
our  exchanges,  that  is  nsaally  better  informed  on  sncb 
subjects  :  "John  Milton  did  not  give  away  'Paradise  Lost ; '  ho 
.sold  it  for  ten  pounds,  to  show  his  contempt  of  money,  says 
canting  Camden — ^becanse  Tonson  would  not  give  him  any  more, 
say  common-sense  and  I."  Snrely  there  is  scarcely  any 
biographical  fact  that  has  been  oftener  repeated  than  that  of 
Milton  having  sold  his  magnum  opu»  to  Simmons,  the  bookseller, 
for  five  pounds  down,  and  a  prospective  payment  of  the  some 
auionnt  if  the  sale  exceeded  thirteen  hondred  copies. 

The  story  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  which  may  be  new  to  some 
readers,  ia  briefly  as  follows :  It  was  Milton's  life-long  ambition 
to  write  a  great  work  that  his  country  "  would  not  willingly 
let  die ;  "  and  he  doubtless  thought,  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  civU  war,  that  his  fondly -cherished  hopes  were  baffled; 
that  he  had  indeed  been  bom  an  age  too  soon ;  that  he  had 
fallen  npon  evil  days  and  evil  tongues ;  but,  when  peace  again 
smiled  on  his  native  land,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  subject.  Before  he  determined  on  his  long  philo- 
sophical poem,  he  appears  to  have  ranged  through  history  in 
qaest  of  a  topic  of  sufficient  interest  and  capability,  and  to 
have  dw^elt  for  a  time  fondly  on  King  Arthur.  At  last  he 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go.  Mil- 
ton's choice  was  made,  and  "Paradise  Lost"  grew  slowly  into 
being. 

The  exact  date  when  Milton — of  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Avranches  wrote  to  Salmasias,  who  had  done  him  the  honor  of 
abasing  him,  "  How  can  you  occupy  yourself  with  an  object  so 
insignificant  as  this  Milton?  " — ^began  his  great  Christian  poem 


is  not  known ;  but  we  do  know  that  for  many  years,  mostly 
under  his  own  roof;  in  Artillery  "Walk,  or  while  sauntering 
through  the  streets  of  London,  when  Charles  Stuart  was  amus- 
ing himself  with  his  licentious  court;  when  Johu'Dryden  was 
witnessing  his  own  plays  performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre ;  when 
poor  Sam  Butler  was  growing  morose  from  neglect  and  ill- 
usage  ;  when  the  lively  and  garrulous  Samuel  Pepys  was  run- 
ning about  embalming  notes  for  posterity ;  and  when  the  Puri- 
tan poet's  fKend,  Andrew  Marvell,  was  interesting  himself  in 
his  behalf — the  plan  was  carried  and  resolved  in  the  blind  man's 
brain,  till  at  length  he  was  able  to  exclaim : 

"  Give  me  my  lyre, 

I  feel  the  sUrrlnga  of  a  gUt  divine ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  oneartbly  flre, 
Ut  by  no  skill  of  mine  1 " 

By  dictations  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  lines  at  a  time,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed.  We  have  no  accurate  information  as  to 
the  exact  date  when  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  finished,  but  it  was 
some  time  previous  to  the  27th  of  April,  1667,  the  day  on 
which  it  was  sold  to  Samuel  Simmons,  bookseller,  for  five, 
pounds  down,  with  a  premium  of  five  pounds  more  when  thir- 
teen hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition  were  sold,  and  five 
pounds  when  thirteen  hundred  of  the  second  should  have  been 
sold,  and  so  on  for  successive  editions,  each  edition  to  consist 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  As  originally  published,  the  poem 
consisted  of  ten  books,  and  was  sold  at  three  shillings.  The 
stipulated  thirteen  hundred  copies  were  disposed  of  before  the 
28th  of  April,  1669,  on  which  day  Milton  signed  a  receipt  for  the 
second  five  poimds,  which  we  have  seen  hangiug  in  a  neat  frame 
on  the  walls  of  the  famous  breakfast-room  of  Samuel  Rojrers. 
The  remaining  two  hundred  copies  do  not  seem  to  have  sold  so 
fast,  as  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  Milton's  death  that  a  second 
edition  was  published.  In  the  second  edition  the  ten  books  are 
converted  into  twelve  by  a  division  of  the  seventh  and  tenth, 
and  there  were  also  some  few  other  alterations.  A  third  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1678,  and  in  Deoeml>er,  1680,  Mrs.  Milton 
parted  with  her  interest  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  for  eight  pounds, 
paid  to  her  by  Simmons ;  so  that  the  total  amount  received  by 
the  poet  and  his  family  for  this  matchless  work  was  twenty- 
eight  potmds,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  dollar* — less  than 
Alfred  Tennyson  was  recently  paid  by  the  publisher  of  a  pop- 
ular English  periodical  for  writing  a  dozen  lines  I 


BRILLIANTS 

FROM  TBK  OERMAN  Of  JEAN  PACL. 

Despair  not,  spirit  of  man,  when  thy  powers  fail,  because  th  v  earth- 
body  bends,  pales,  and  at  last  gives  way  under  the  weight  of  years. 
Once  on  a  summer's  night,  the  flowers  glimmered  in  their  dew  before 
the  dazzling  moon,  each  decked  with  silver  pearls.  When  the  morn- 
ing approached,  they  became  dim,  the  pearls  lost  their  splendor,  for 
the  moon  grew  pale  and  set,  and  cold  tears  only  remained  in  the  flow- 
ers. Behold !  the  sun  arose,  the  flowers  shone  again,  but  jewels  instead 
of  pearls  glistened  in  them  and  decked  the  new  morning.  On  thee 
also,  old  man,  will  a  sun  arise  hereafter  and  illumine  thy  darkened 
dew-drop. 

"  We  have  looked  into  heaven  with  the  telescope,  but  it  is  dark 
and  void,  and  the  infinite  space  is  empty,"  say  the  sharp-.aighted 
skeptics.  Tou  perverted  men,  you  are  right ;  only  yon  hold  the  tele- 
scope inverted,  and  look  in  at  the  wrong  end. 

There  is  no  work  of  art  that  does  the  genius  and  taste  of  a  woman 
more  credit,  and  which  she  should  daily  polish  and  improve,  than  her 

daughters. 

God  is  light,  which,  though  never  seen  Itself,  makes  every  thing 
else  visible,  while  it  disguises  itself  in  a  garment  of  colors.  Thine  eye 
dues  not  feel  the  ray,  but  thy  heart  its  warmth. 

Herder  and  Schiller,  in  their  youth,  both  thought  of  becoming  sur- 
geons. But  Providence  said :  "  Nay !  there  are  deeper  wounds  than 
those  of  the  body— heal  them  ! "  And  both  became  authors. 
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FOR  WHAT? 


Fob  what 
This  maze  of  weary  care ; 

ThU  bitter  loss ; 
The  grief  and  pain  we  (bare ; 
This  earthly  cross  r 
For  what 
The  pail  and  shuddering  knell  f 
Ah  I  who  may  tell  f 

For  what 
This  glimpse  of  hallowed  joys ; 

This  broken  strain 
Lost  in  earth's  Jarring  noise, 
Then  caught  again  f 
For  what 
This  breath  from  the  outward  sea 
To  you  and  me  f 

For  what 
These  doubts  and  wasting  fears ; 

This  fond  caress ; 
These  dark  and  toilsome  years ; 
This  faded  tress  ? 
For  what 
These  withered  hopes  and  leares, 
And  bli^ted  sheaves  ? 

Fortius: 
0  hearts  that  ache  and  bleed, 

Were  earth  all  blest, 

Who  then  would  ever  need 

God's  heavenly  rest  f 

For  good 

Still  falls  the  Eternal  WiU, 

Oh  not  for  ill ! 

Gkoroi  Coopsr. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY   THE    KING'S   COMMAND. 
Bx  ricTox  Bvao. 

m. 

K  T  E. 

Air  octagonal  room  with  flat-arohed  ceiling,  without  win- 
dows, lighted  from  above,  lined — walls,  floor,  and  vaulted  roof 
— ^with  peaoh-blossom-colored  marble;  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  a  canopy  in  pall-black  marble  culminating  in  a  point,  and 
having  wreathed  columns,  in  the  massive  and  charming  style  of 
Elizabeth,  overshadowing  a  bath-basin  also  in  black  marble ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  basin  a  delicate  jet  of  scented  and  tepid  water 
filling  the  basin  softly  and  slowly — this  was  what  he  had  before 
his  eyes. 

Black  bath,  thus  constructed,  in  order  to  transform  the 
whiteness  into  lustre. 

It  was  this  water  that  he  had  heard.  An  eecape-pip^  in  the 
bath,  at  a  certain  level,  prevented  any  overflow.  The  basin 
smoked,  but  in  such  small  degree  that  there  was  scarcely  a  sign 
of  vapor  on  the  marble.  The  slender  jet  of  water  was  like  a 
supple  rod  of  steel,  that  bends  at  the  least  breath  of  wind. 

No  furniture,  except,  beside  the  bath,  one  of  those  cushioned 
rcclining-conches,  made  long  enough  to  lie  upon  with  a  dog  at 
the  feet. 

•  EaruED,  acoocillac  lo  Act  o)  Coainn,  Is  Ui>  ywr  ISM,  b^  D,  Am*m  k  Co.,  la  lb*  Clok'i 
Offiot  9f  tlM  Dlitrlct  Conrt  of  the  Uolud  State*  for  tb*  Sonlhcm  DUtrlct  of  Nov  Totk. 


It  was  a  Spanish  couch,  seeing  that  the  framework  was  in 
iilver.  The  cushions  and  the  arms  were  covered  with  white 
^2a«^silk. 

Set  against  the  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bath,  appeared 
a  dressing-table  in  solid  silver,  with  all  its  appliances,  and  hav- 
ing in  the  middle  eight  small  Venetian  mirrors  in  sUver  sash- 
work,  suggesting  a  window. 

In  the  side  of  the  wall  nearest  to  the  couch,  there  was  a 
square  recess  hollowed  out,  that  looked  like  a  dormer-window, 
and  that  was  closed  by  a  panel  made  of  a  sheet  of  red- 
silver.  The  panel  had  hinges  as  a  shutter  has.  A  royal  crown, 
inlaid  and  /nlded,  sparkled  upon  the  red-silver.  Above  the 
panel  a  clock-bell,  silver-gilt  if  not  in  gold,  was  suspended  and 
secured  to  the  wall. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  this  room,  Uuaug  Gwynplaiue, 
who  had  stopped  short,  there  was  a  break  in  the  marble  lining. 
It  was  replaced  by  an  opening  of  the  same  size,  reaching  up 
to  the  spring  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  closed  by  a  broad  and 
lofty  cloth  of  silver  tissue. 

This  cloth,  of  fairy-like  fineness,  was  transparent.  It  coold 
be  seen  through. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  where  the  spider  is  generally 
found,  Gwynplidne  saw  something  formidable — a  woman. 

The  silver  tissue,  transparent  as  glass,  was  a  curtain.  If  was 
only  fastened  from  above,  and  might  be  lifted.  It  separated 
the  room  in  marble,  which  was  a  bath-room,  from  a  chamber, 
which  was  a  bedchamber.  This  chamber,  a  very  small  one, 
might  almost  be  called  a  grotto  of  mirrors.  All  round  it,  Vene- 
tian glasses— close  together,  adjusted  in  polyhedrons,  and  con- 
nected by  gilded  rods — reflect(?d  the  bed  that  was  in  the  centre. 
Upon  the  bed,  in  silver,  like  the  toilet-table  and  the  couch,  the 
woman  was  lying.  She  was  sleeping,  with  her  head  thrown 
back. 

Her  pillow  of  guipure  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  upon  the 
carpet 

The  chamber,  rather  an  alcove  than  a  chamber,  was  light- 
ed, with  sometlung  of  reticence,  by  the  reflection  from  the  batli- 
room. 

The  bed  had  neither  posts,  nor  dwa,  nor  canopy,  so  that 
the  woman,  on  opening  her  eyes,  could  see  herself  a  thousand 
times  reflected  in  the  mirrors  above  her  head. 

The  sheets  were  in  disorder,  as  by  a  troubled  sleep.  Their 
fine  quality  was  indicated  by  the  beauty  of  the  folds.  This 
was  the  epoch  when  a  queen,  supposing  that  she  would  be 
damned,  figured  hell  to  herself  in  this  wise  :  a  bed,  with  coarse 
sheets. 

A  dressing-gown  of  curious  silk — Chinese  undoubtedly,  for 
a  large  lizard  in  gold  might  be  seen  through  its  folds— was 
thrown  over  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Beyond  the  bed,  at  the  end  of  the  alo«ve,  there  was  prob- 
ably a  door,  masked  and  indicated  by  a  sufSciently  large  glass, 
upon  which  were  painted  peacocks  and  swans.  In  this  cham- 
ber, disposed  in  shadow,  every  thing  shone  brightly.  The 
spaces  between  the  crystals  and  the  gildings  were  glazed  with 
that  glistening  composition,  which  is  called  at  Venice  "  fiel  de 
verre,"  unvitrified  salt. 

At  the  bed's  head  there  was  a  desk  set  up,  of  rilver,  with 
movable  ledges  and  fixtures  for  lights.  On  this,  an  open  book 
might  be  seen,  having  on  the  top  of  its  pages  this  title,  in  large 
red  letters :  Aleoranut  Mahumedit. 

Owynplaine  saw  not  a  single  one  of  these  detuls.  What 
he  saw  was  the  woman. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  petrified  and  overwhelmed — a 
contradiction,  bat  a  fact. 

He  recognized  the  woman. 

She  had  her  eyes  shut,  and  her  face  turned  toward  him. 

It  was  the  duchess. 

She,  that  mysterious  being  in  whom  were  mingled  all  the 
splendors  of  the  unknown — she,  who  had  written  him  so  strange 
a  letter  I 
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He  had  chased  away  dreams ;  he  had  burned  the  letter.    He 
had  banished  her,  so  far  as  he  possibly  could,  from  his  dreams 
and  from  bis  memory.    He  thought  no  more  of  her ;  he  had 
forgotten  her. . . 
He  saw  her  again  t 

He  no  longer  breathed.  He  felt  himself  uplifted  as  in  a 
nimbns,  and  urged  on.  He  looked.  That  woman  before  him  I 
Was  it  possible! 

At  the  theatre,  duchess.  Here,  Nereid,  Naiad,  Fairy.  In 
either  case,  an  apparition. 

He  attempted  to  retreat,  and  found  that  that  could  not  be. 
His  looks  had  become  two  chains,  and  bound  him  to  the  vision. 
The  divinity  of  an  august  slumber  spoke  out,  from  that  un- 
conscious brow,  from  those  golden  and  scattered  tresses,  from 
those  drooped  eye-lashes,  from  those  blue  veins  dimly  perceptible. 
Gwynplaine  shuddered.     He  admired. 
Unwholesome  admiration,  too  profoundly  interesting ! 
He  was  afraid. 

Fate's  surprise-box  does  not  exhaust  itself.  GwynpMne 
thought  that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  it.  He  was  beginning 
again.  What  were  all  these  flashes  of  lightning  launched  un- 
ceasingly over  his  head.  What  were  these  courtesies  of  the 
unknown  tempter,  fulfilling,  one  after  another,  his  vague  aspi- 
rations, his  confused  desires  become  living  flesh,  and  over- 
whelming him  beneath  an  intoxicating  series  of  actualities 
drawn  from  the  impossible  ?  Was  there  a  conspiracy  of  aU  the 
shades  against  him,  poor  wretch ;  and  what  would  he  become 
with  all  these  smiles  of  sinister  Fortune  around  him  ?  What 
was  this  dizziness,  expressly  arranged!  This  woman  there  I 
Why!  How!  No  explanation !  Why  he!  Why  she!  Was 
he  made  peer  of  England  purposely  for  this  duchess!  Who 
brought  them  thus  one  to  the  other!  Who  was  dupe!  Who 
was  victim!  Whose  good  faith  was  abused!  He  could  not 
bring  all  these  things  to  a  point.  He  saw  them  athwart  a  flight 
of  clouds  within  his  brain.  This  magical  and  malevoient^abode, 
this  strange  palace,  tenacious  as  a  prison — was  it  in  the  plot ! 
Gwynplaine  underwent  a  sort  of  reabsorption.  Obscure  forces 
throttled  him  mysteriously.  A  gravitation  enchained  him.  His 
will,  drawn  ofi^  went  out  of  him.  Whereto  should  he  cling ! 
He  was  haggard  and  under  a  speU.  This  time,  he  felt  himself 
insane  beyond  remedy.  The  fall  headlong  into  the  depths  of 
wonderment  continued. 

At  intervals,  the  duchess  softly  shifted  her  place  upon  the 
bed,  with  the  vague  movement  of  a  shadow  in  the  azure, 
changing  her  attitude  as  the  cloud  changes  its  form. 

Gwynplaine  had  counted  upon  every  thing,  but  this.  A 
fierce  guardian  across  the  threshold,  some  furious  monster  to 
'contend  with — ^for  these  he  had  looked.  He  had  foreseen  Oer- 
bems.     He  found  Hebe. 

He  closed  his  eyelids.  Too  much  of  morning-light  in  the 
eyes  causes  pain.  But,  through  his  closed  eyelids,  all  suddenly, 
he  saw  her  again.    More  in  shadow,  none  the  less  lovely. 

Taking  flight  is  no  easy  matter.  He  had  tried,  and  he 
could  not.  He  was  rooted,  as  we  are  in  dreams.  He  desired, 
but  knew  not  how,  to  snatch  himself  from  this  attraction.  He 
felt  no  longer  any  thing  to  cling  to.  Homan  fluctuations  are 
infinite.  A  man  may  be  disabled,  as  a  ship  is.  Oonscience  is 
the  anchor.    Fatal  fact,  the  anchor  may  break. 

He  had  not  even  this  resource :  "  I  am  disfigured  and  ter- 
rific. She  will  repulse  me."  The  woman  had  told  him,  in 
writing,  that  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

In  crises,  there  is  an  instant  of  losing  the  perpendicular. 
When  we  lap  over  toward  evil  more  than  we  lean  upon  good, 
that  portion  of  ourselves,  which  hovers  over  the  evil,  ends  by 
gaining  the  ascendency,  and  precipitates  us  downward.  Had 
this  sad  moment  come  for  Gwynplaine! 
How  to  escape ! 

Thus,  she  it  was  I    The  duchess  I    That  woman  t    He  had 
her  before  him,  in  that  chamber,  in  a  lone  place,  asleep- 
The  duchess  I 


You  have  remarked  a  star  in  the  depths  of  space.  You 
have  admired  it.  It  is  so  far  away  I  What  is  there  to  fear  in 
a  fixed  star !  Some  day — some  night — you  see  it  shift  its  place. 
You  make  out  a  quivering  of  light  around  it.  The  star,  that 
you  thought  immovable,  moves.  It  is  not  a  star ;  it  is  a  comet. 
It  is  the  immense  incendiary  of  the  sky.  The  star  moves  on, 
enlarges  itself,  shakes  out  its  purple  stream  of  hair,  becomes 
enormous.  Its  direction  is  to  your  side.  Oh,  terror,  it  is  com- 
ing to  yonl  The  comet  knows  you,  wishes  for  you,  would 
have  you.  Terrific  celestial  approach!  What  comes  upon 
you  is  too  much  of  light,  which  is  blindness ;  is  the  excess  of 
life,  which  is  death.  You  refuse  this  advance,  that  the  zenith 
makes  to  you.  You  reject  this  offer  of  love  from  the  abyss. 
You  put  your  hands  over  your  eyelids,  you  hide  yourself  you 
shrink  away  from  yourself,  you  think  that  you  are  saved. . . 
—  You  reopen  your  eyes.  The  terrible  star  is  there.  It  is 
star  no  more ;  it  is  world.  World  unknown.  World,  of  lava 
and  of  embers.  Devouring  prodigy  of  the  depths  1  It  fiUs  up 
the  sky.  Nothing  is  there,  but  it  alone.  The  carbuncle  deep- 
seated  in  the  infinite,  a  diamond  in  the  distance,  is,  when  near, 
a  furnace.    You  are  in  its  flame. 

And  yon  feel  your  burning  up  begin  with  a  warmth  from 
paradise. 

IV. 


Tbb  sleeper  suddenly  awoke.  She  raised  herself  and  sat 
up,  with  a  m^estic  movement,  at  once  abrupt  and  harmonious. 
Her  blond  hair,  like  floss-silk,  spread  itself  with  tumultuous 
softness  below  her  waist ;  she  stretched  herself  and  yawned, 
like  a  tigress  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Gwynplaine  probably  breathed  with  effort,  as  when  the  res- 
pirations are  held  back. 

—  Is  there  any  one  there  !  said  she. 

At  the  same  time  she  drew  to  her  her  dressing-gown,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  silken  robe  was  around  her. 
The  sleeves,  being  very  long,  hid  her  hands;  and  the  tips  of  her 
toes  were  only  visible — white  with  tiny  nails,  like  those  on 
the  foot  of  a  child.  . 

She  brought  forward  from  her  back  a  flood  of  hair  that  she 
threw  over  her  robe,  then  passed  rapidly  behind  the  bed  to  the 
further  part  of  the  alcove,  and  applied  her  ear  to  the  painted 
mirror  which  apparently  covered  a  door. 

She  knocked  upon  the  glass  with  the  little  elbow,  that  is 
made  by  the  fore-finger  bent  back. 

— Is  there  any  one  there  !  Lord  David,  is  it  you  already  I 
Wliat  o'clock  is  it !    Is  it  you,  Barkilphedro  ! 

She  turned  round. 

—  But  no.  It  is  not  from  that  side.  Is  there  any  one  in 
the  bath-room !  Answer  1  In  £act,  it  can't  be ;  no  one  can  come 
in  that  way. 

She  went  to  the  silver-gauze  curtun,  opened  it  with  the 
point  of  her  foot,  set  it  aside  by  a  movement  of  her  shoulder, 
and  entered  the  marble  room. 

Gwynplaine  felt,  as  it  were,  a  chill  of  agony.  No  reftige 
now.  It  was  too  late  to  fly.  Besides,  he  had  not  the  strength. 
He  might  have  wished  the  floor  to  split  asunder,  and  to  fall, 
himself  underground.    No  means  of  keeping  himself  unseen. 

She  saw  him. 

She  looked  at  him,  prodigiously  astonished,  but  without  a 
start,  and  with  a  blending  of  delight  and  contempt. 

—  What!  said  she,  Gwynplaine  I 

Then  abruptly,  and  witli  a  violent  bound — ^for  this  cat  was 
a  panther — she  threw  herself  on  his  neck. 

She  pressed  his  head  between  her  arms,  then  suddenly — 
pushing  him  back,  bringing  down  her  two  little  hands,  like 
talons,  upon  Qwynplaine's  two  shoulders,  she  standing  up  be- 
fore him,  he  standing  up  before  her — she  began  to  eye  him 
strangely. 

She  eyed  him,  ominous,  with  her  eyea  of  Aldebaran,  a  mixed 
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visual  ray,  having  in  it  a  certain  something  of  the  equivocal  and 
of  the  starry.  Gwynplaine  contemplated  that  blue  eyeball  and 
that  black  eyeball,  nnder  the  double  fixity  of  the  look  from 
heaven  and  the  look  from  hell.  The  woman  and  the  man 
interchanged  a  sinister  dazzling.  They  fascinated  one  the 
other — ^he  by  deformity,  she  by  beauty. 

He  was  silent,  as  nnder  a  weight  impossible  to  lift  np.  She 
exclaimed : 

—  You  have  intelligence ;  therefore  you  have  come.  You 
knew  that  I  had  been  forced  to  set  off  from  London.  You  have 
followed  me.  You  have  done  well.  You  are  wonderful,  to  be 
here. 

A  reciprocal  taking  possession  has,  in  a  certwn  sense,  the 
effect  of  a  lightning-flash.  Gwynplaine  recoiled,  confusedly 
warned  by  a  vague  fear,  savage  and  decent ;  but  the  rosy  nails 
imprinted  on  his  shoulder  hold  him  firm.  Something  of  the 
inexorable  was  roughly  sketching  it«elf  out.  Himself  a  wild 
man,  he  was  in  the  den  of  a  wild  woman. 

She  went  on : 

—  Anne,  that  fool — you  know,  the  queen? — made  me  come 
to  Windsor  without  knowing  why.  When  I  arrived,  she  was 
closeted  with  her  idiot  of  a  chancellor.  But  how  did  you 
manage  to  reach  me  here?  That  is  what  I  call  being  a  man. 
Obstacles?  There  are  none.  He  is  called,  and  he  comes 
quickly.  Did  you  get  information?  You  know  my  name,  I 
think,  the  Duchess  Josiane  ?  Who  introduced  yon  ?  It  was  the 
valet-boy,  without  doubt.  He  is  intelligent.  I  will  give  him  a 
hundred  guineas.  How  did  you  set  abont  it?  Tell  me  that. 
No,  don't  tell  me.  I  don't  want  to  know.  Ezpluning  belittles. 
I  like  yon  better  to  be  surprising.  Yon  are  monstrous  enough 
to  be  marvellous.  Yon  fall  down  from  the  empyrean,  look 
yon,  or  yon  mount  from  the  triple  underground,  through  the 
trap-door  of  Erebns.  Nothing  more  simple;  the  ceiling  has 
parted,  or  lihe  floor  has  opened.  A  descent  by  the  clouds,  or  an 
ascent  in  a  flame  of  sulphur — that  is  how  you  have  come.  Yon 
deserve  to  enter  like  the  gods.    That  is  enough. 

Gwynplaine  listened  with  impaired  mind,  feeling  his  thoughts 
vibrate  more  and  more.  It  was  complete.  And  impossible  to 
doubt.  The  wpman  confirmed  the  letter  sent  at  night.  He, 
Gwynplaine,  lover  of  a  duchess,  lover  beloved!  Immense 
pride,  with  its  thousand  sombre  heads,  was  stirring  in  that 
miserable  heart. 

Vanity,  prodigious  force  within  us,  against  ns !  The  duch- 
ess continued : 

—  Since  you  are  here,  it  is  because  it  is  willed.  I  ask  no 
more  abont  it  The  day  that  I  saw  you,  I  said ; — It  is  he.  I 
recognize  him.  It  is  the  monster  of  my  dreams.  We  must  aid 
destiny,  that  is  why  I  wrote  to  you.  One  question,  Gwyn- 
plaine. Do  you  believe  in  predestination  ?  I  believe  in  it,  my- 
self, since  reading  Soipio's  Dream  in  CScero.  Stay,  I  had  not 
noticed  it.  A  gentleman's  coat !  Yon  have  dressed  yourself 
like  a  lord.  Why  not  ?  You  are  a  mountebank.  So  much  the 
more  reason.  A  juggler  is  as  good  as  a  lord.  Besides,  what 
are  lords?  Clowns.  Yon  have  a  noble  figure;  you  are  ex- 
tremely well  made.  It  is  unheard  of^  that  you  should  be  here. 
When  did  you  arrive?  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  place? 
Oh,  I  love  you!  You  read  my  letter?  Did  you  read  it  your- 
self? Was  it  read  to  yon?  Do  you  know  how  to  read? 
You  ought  to  be  ignorant.  I  ask  you  questions ;  bnt  do  not 
answer  them.  I  don't  like  your  tone  of  voice.  It  is  sweet. 
A  being,  bo  incomparable  as  you  are,  ought  not  to  speak ;  he 
ought  to  gnash  his  teeth.  You  sing,  and  that  is  harmonious. 
I  hate  it.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  you  that  displeases  me.  AU 
the  rest  is  formidable ;  all  the  rest  is  superb.  In  the  Indie.s, 
you  would  be  a  god.  Were  you  bom  with  that  awful  laugh 
upon  your  face  ?  No — am  I  not  right  ?  It  is,  beyond  doubt, 
a  penal  mutilation.  I  really  trust  that  yon  have  committed 
some  crime. 

—  I  love  you,  not  only  because  you  are  deformed,  but  be- 
cause you  are  low  down.    I  love  the  monster,  and  T  love  the 


stage-player.  There  is  marvellous  savor  in  a  lover  hnmiligted, 
scouted,  grotesque,  hideous,  exposed  to  laughter  upon  the  pillory 
that  is  called  a  theatre.  This  is  to  bite  at  the  fruit  of  tine 
abyss.    A  lover,  who  is  infamous,  is  exquisite. 

—  Probably,  without  knowing  it,  you  are  a  demon.  I  have 
kept  myself  close  under  a  dreamer's  maak.  Yon  are  a  dan<»iig 
puppet,  of  which  a  spectre  holds  the  strings.  You  are  the 
phantom  of  the  great  infernal  laugh.  You  are  the  master,  for 
whom  I  was  waiting.  Such  a  love  was  needed  for  me,  as  the 
Medeas  have  and  the  Canidias. 

Her  words  came  out  pell-mell,  like  an  eruption.    A  punc- 
ture in  the  side  of  Etna  might  give  an  idea  of  this  jet  of  flame. 
Gwynplaine  stammered  out : 

—  Madam  .  .  . 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  month. 

—  Silence !  I  am  studying  you.  Gwynplaine,  I  am  im- 
maculate. I  have  loved  no  man.  I  might  be  Pytbia  at  Del- 
phos,  and  have  under  my  naked  heel  the  bronze  tripod,  wherein 
the  priests,  leaning  their  elbows  on  the  python's  skin,  whis- 
pered questions  to  the  invisible  god.  My  heart  is  of  stone; 
bnt  it  resembles  those  mysterious  pebbles  that  the  sea  rolls  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock  Huutly  Nabb,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
in  which,  when  broken,  a  serpent  is  found.  Such  as  this  ser- 
pent, my  love  is.  A  love  all-powerful,  for  it  has  drawn  you 
hither.  An  impossible  distance  was  between  us.  I  was  in 
Sirins,  and  you  were  in  Allioth.  You  have  made  on  inaneas- 
urable  transit,  and  yon  are  here.  That  is  weD.  Hush !  Take 
me! 

She  stopped.    He  shivered.    She  began  to  snule  again, 

— Look  you,  Gwynplaine !  To  dream  is  to  create.  A  wish 
is  an  appeal.  To  build  np  a  chimera  is  to  provoke  realitj. 
Omnipotent  and  terrible,  the  Shade  will  not  be  set  at  defiance. 
She  satisfies  us.  You  are  here.  Do  you  know  why  I  idolize 
you? — beoanse  I  disdain  you.  So  much  are  you  beneath  me, 
that  I  raise  you  up  upon  an  altar.  To  mingle  the  high  and  the 
low  produces  chaos,  and  chaos  pleases  me.  Every  thing  be- 
^s  and  ends  in  chaos.  What  is  chaos  ?  An  enormous  blot 
And,  out  of  this  blot,  God  has  made  light ;  and,  with  this 
sewer,  God  has  made  the  world.  You  know  not  to  what  de- 
gree I  am  perverse.  Knead  a  star  in  the  mad,  and  it  would 
be  myself. 

Thus  spoke  this  formidable  woman. 

She  went  on : 

—  Gwynplaine,  we  are  made  for  each  other.  I  am,  inter- 
nally, the  monster  that  yon  are,  externally.  Thence  my  love. 
Caprice,  it  may  be.  What  is  the  hurricane?  A  c^rice. 
There  is  a  starry  affinity  between  us;  one  and  the  other,  we 
belong  to  night — yon  by  visage,  I  by  intelligence.  Yon,  in 
your  turn,  create  me.  You  come,  and  my  soul  is  let  loose. 
I  was  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  surprising.  Your  approach 
makes  the  hydra  come  out  of  me,  the  goddess.  You  reveal  to 
me  my  true  nature.  You  make  me  make  the  discovery  of 
myself.  See  how  I  resemble  you.  Look  in  nie,  as  in  a  mirror. 
Your  countenance  is  my  soul.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  ter- 
rible to  this  degree.  I  too,  then,  am  a  monster !  0  Gwyn- 
plaine, you  dispel  my  ennui. 

She  langhed  a  strange  child's  laugh,  and  said  in  his  ear,  in 
lowest  tone : 

—  Would  you  see  a  woman  mad  ?    I  am  one. 

Her  look  penetrated  Gwynplaine.    A  look  is  a  philter. 

While  the  woman  spoke,  he  felt  as  it  were  bespatterings  of 
fire.  He  felt  the  welling-ont  of  the  irreparable.  He  had  not 
strength  to  utter  a  wonl.  She  checked  herself,  and  eyed  him 
fixedly :  —  O  monst-cr !  she  murmured.    She  was  savage. 

Suddenly,  she  seized  his  hands. 

—  You  are  not  ngly ;  you  are  deformed.  Ugliness  is  little; 
deformity  is  great.  Ugliness  is  the  devil's  grimace,  behind 
beauty.  Deformity  is  the  reverse  of  sublimity.  It  is  the 
wrong  side.  Olympus  has  two  slopes :  one,  toward  light,  pves 
Apollo ;  the  other,  toward  darkness,  gives  Polyphemus.    You 
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—yon  are  Titan.  Yon  would  be  Behemoth  in  the  forest,  Le- 
viathan in  the  ocean,  Typhon  in  the  cloaca.  You  are  supreme. 
There  is  the  thunder-boK  in  yonr  deformity.  Yow  counte- 
nance was  spoiled  by  a  thunder-dap.  What  is  on  yonr  face  is 
the  angry  wrench  of  the  huge  hand  of  flame.  It  moulded  you, 
and  passed  on.  The  vast  mysterious  wrath,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, glned  in  your  soul  beneath  this  fearfol  superhuman  visage. 
Hell  is  a  penal  chafing-dish,  wherein  is  heated  the  red-hot  iron 
that  is  called  Fatality ;  and  by  that  iron  yon  are  stamped.  To 
lore  yon  is  to  grasp  what  is  great.  This  triumph  is  mine.  It 
is  by  astonishment  that  glory  is  measured.  I  love  yon.  How 
many  nights,  how  many  nights,  how  many  nights,  have  I 
dreamed  of  you !  This  palace  is  my  own.  You  shall  see  my 
gardens.  There  are  water-springs  beneath  the  foliage,  and 
heauteons  groups  in  marble  from  the  hand  of  the  Chevalier 
Bernini.  And  the  flowers  1  They  are  too  abundant.  In  the 
spring,  it  is  a  flush  of  roses.  Have  I  told  yon  that  the  queen 
is  my  sister?  Are  yon  of  any  religion  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  a 
papist.  My  father,  James  U.,  died  in  France  with  a  parcel 
of  Jesuits  around  him.  Never  have  I  felt  what  I  experience 
thns  at  your  side.  Oh !  I  would  be  with  you  in  the  evening, 
while  mufflc  was  played,  both  leaning  against  the  same  cushion, 
under  the  purple  awning  of  a  golden  galley,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea's  infinitude  of  chahus.  Insnlt  me !  Beat  me  1  I  adore 
you. 

Caresses  may  roar.  Do  yon  doubt  it?  Qo  in  among  the 
lions.  There  was  horror  in  this  woman,  and  it  was  combined 
with  grace.  Nothing  more  tragic.  The  daw  was  felt;  fdt 
also  was  the  velvet.  It  was  the  attack  of  the  feline  tribe, 
wherein  is  sign  of  receding.  There  was  playMness,  and  there 
was  murder.  In  this  vibration  to  and  fro.  She  idolized,  inso- 
lently. The  result  was  madness  communicated.  Fatal  lan- 
guage, inexpressibly  violent  and  sweet.  What  insulted,  did  not 
insult.  What  adored,  outraged,  deified.  An  indescribable 
Promethean  grandeur  was  impressed  by  her  accent  upon  her 
fnrioos  and  amorous  words.  The  festivals  of  the  great  god- 
dess, sung  by  .^schylns,  invested  with  this  sombre  epic  mad- 
ness the  women  seeking  satyrs  beneath  the  stars.  These  parox- 
ysms had  their  part  in  the  mysterious  dances  under  the  oaks 
of  Dodona.  This  woman  was  as  though  transfigured,  if  trans- 
figuration be  possible  on  the  side  that  is  the  opposite  of 
Heaven.  Her  hair  had  the  crispings  of  a  lion's  mane;  the 
beamings  of  her  bine  eye  mingled  with  the  flamings  of  her 
black  eye;  she  was  supernatural.  Owynplaine,  giving  way, 
felt  himself  vanquished  by  the  deep  penetrating  power  of 
mch  approach. 

It  was  exqnisite  and  like  a  lightning-flash  for  Owynplaine, 
to  be  loved  by  a  woman  who  cotild  look  and  who  had  seen 
him.  Before  this  woman  charged  with  enigmas,  he  fdt  every 
thing  fainting  away  within  him.  His  recollection  of  Dea  strug- 
f^led,  in  this  overshadowing,  with  but  feeble  cries.  There  is  an 
antique  bas-relief,  that  represents  the  Sphinx  devouring  a 
Cnpid ;  the  wings  of  the  gentle  celestial  being  are  bleeding  be- 
tween her  ferocious  and  smiling  teeth. 

Was  it  that  Owynplaine  loved  this  woman  ?  Is  it  that  man, 
like  the  globe,  has  two  poles?  Are  we,  upon  our  inflexible 
uis,  the  turning  sphere — star  in  the  distance,  mud  in  approxi- 
mation— where  day  and  night  alternate?  Has  the  heart  two 
rides;  one  that  loves  in  light,  the  other  that  loves  in  dark- 
Dess?  Here,  woman  a  ray;  there,  woman  a  doaca?  The 
ingel  is  a  necessity.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  devil  is  also  a 
need?  la  there,  for  the  soul,  the  wing  of  the  bat?  Does  the 
twilight-hoar  ring  out  fatally  for  all  of  us?  Is  error  an  integral 
>art  of  our  deetiny,  not  to  be  refused  ?  Must  the  evil  in  onr 
latore  be  taken,  in  the  gross,  with  the  rest?  Is  error  a  debt 
:hat  must  be  paid  ?    Deep  cause  for  shuddering  1 

And  yet  a  voice  tells  us  that  weakness  is  a  crime.  What 
B-wynplaine  experienced  was  inexpressible — the  flesh,  life, 
tflHght,  intoxication  overburdened,  and  all  the  amount  of 
ihame  that  there  is  in  pride. 


She  repeated : — I  love  yon. 

Suddenly,  dose  beside  them,  a  little  rin^ng  tinkled  ont, 
sharp  and  clear.  It  was  the  bell  fastened  against  the  wall,  that 
tinkled.    The  duchess  turned  her  head,  and  said : 

—  What  does  she  want  with  me  3 

And  abruptly,  with  the  noise  of  a  spring-trap,  the  silver 
panel,  incrusted  with  a  roytJ  crown,  slid  open. 

The  interior  of  a  turning-box,  lined  with  purple  vdvet, 
appeared,  with  a  letter  upon  a  plate  of  gold. 

The  letter  was  voluminons  and  square,  and  so  placed  as  to 
show  the  seal,  which  was  a  large  impression  upon  vermilion 
wax.    The  bell  continned  its  sound. 

The  duchess  took  the  letter  from  the  plate,  and  pushed  back 
the  panel.    The  box  was  reclosed,  and  the  bell  was  silent. 

The  duchess  broke  the  wax  between  her  teeth,  tore  open 
the  envelope,  took  out  from  it  the  two  folded  documents  th«b  it 
contained,  and  threw  the  envelope  on  the  ground  at  Owyn- 
plaine's  feet. 

The  impression  on  the  broken  wax  remained  decipherable ; 
and  Owynplune  could  distinguish  on  it  a  royal  crown,  and, 
below  that,  the  letter  A. 

Both  sides  of  the  torn  envelope  were  exposed,  so  that  at  the 
same  time  the  address  might  be  read :  To  hsr  Or  act  the  Duehett 
Josiane. 

The  two  folded  objects,  contained  in  the  envelope,  were  a 
parchment  and  a  sheet  of  vellum.  The  parchment  was  large ; 
the  veUum  was  small.  On  the  parchment  was  impressed  a 
large  chancery  seal,  in  the  green  wax  called  "  lordship-wax." 
The  duchess,  all  palpitatmg  and  her  eyes  bathed  in  ecstasy, 
pouted  an  imperceptible  sign  of  annoyance. 

—  Ah  I  said  she,  what  is  it  that  she  sends  me  here?  A  lot 
of  rubbish?    What  a  kill-joy  that  woman  is ! 

And,  laying  aride  the  parchment,  she  opened  the  vd- 
lum. 

—  It  is  her  writing.  It  is  my  sister's  writing.  It  wearies 
me.  Owynplaine,  I  asked  yon  if  yon  knew  how  to  read.  Do 
you  know  how  to  read  ? 

Owynplune  made  with  his  head  the  sign  of  yea,  and,  taking 
the  vellum,  unfolded  it ;  then,  with  a  voice  in  which  there 
were  all  sorts  of  tremblings,  he  read: 

"Madam, 

"  We  send  yoti,  of  onr  grace,  a  copy  a^oined  hereto  of  an 
ofBoial  report,  certified  and  signed  by  our  servant  William 
Oowper,  Lord-Ohancdlor  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  and  from 
which  results  the  important  detail  that  the  legitimate  son  of 
Lord  Linnaeus  Clanoharlie  has  been  identified  and  found  again, 
under  the  name  of  Owynplaine,  in  the  debasement  of  a  wander- 
ing and  vagabond  existence,  and  among  mountebanks  and  jug- 
glers. This  suppression  of  his  condition  goes  back  to  his  ear- 
liest age.  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  in 
virtue  of  his  hereditary  right.  Lord  Fermain  Clanoharlie,  sou 
of  Lord  linnffius,  will  be,  this  very  day,  admitted  and  reinstat- 
ed in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  This  is  why,  desirous  to  treat  you 
kindly  and  to  preserve  to  you  the  transmisdon  of  the  posses- 
sions and  domains  of  the  Lords  Clancharlie-Hunkerville,  we 
substitute  him  in  your  good  graces  for  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir. 
We  have  caused  Lord  Fermain  to  be  brought  to  your  residence 
of  Corleone  Lodge ;  we  order  and  will,  as  queen  and  sister,  thnt 
onr  said  Lord  Fermain  Clanoharlie,  called  Owynplaine,  up  to 
this  day,  shall  be  your  husband,  and  you  will  esponse  him,  and 
this  is  our  royal  pleasure." 

While  Owynplaine  was  reading,  with  intonations  that  fal- 
tered at  almost  every  word,  the  duchess  listened  with  set  look. 
As  Owynplaine  finished  it,  she  snatched  the  letter  fr<nn  him. 

—  AirnK,  QxTEsir,  said  she,  reading  the  signature,  in  dreamy 
tone. 

Then  she  picked  up  from  the  ground  the  parchment,  that  she 
had  thrown  there,  and  ran  her  eye  over  it.  It  was  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  lost  men  on  board  the  MattitiiM,  copied  npon 
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an  o£SciaI  report,  signed  by  the  sheriff  of  Soathwark  and  by  the 
lord-ohancellor. 

Having  read  the  report,  she  read  again  the  queen's  oonunu- 
nioation.    Then  she  said : 

—  So  be  it  I 

And,  quite  calmly,  pointing  out  with  her  finger,  to  Gwyn- 
plaine,  the  door-curtain  of  the  corridor,  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered: 

—  Go  out  I  said  she. 

Gwynplaine,  petrified,  remained  motionless. 
She  went  on,  icy : 

— Since  you  are  my  husband,  go  out! 
Gwynplaine,  speechless  and  with   eyes  oast  down  like  a 
criminal's,  did  not  move. 
She  added : 

—  You  have  no  right  to  be  here. 
Gwynplaine  was  as  though  transfixed. 

— Well,  then,  she  said;  it  must  be  I.  I  retire.  Ah  I  yon 
are  my  husband !     Nothing  better ;  I  hate  you  I 

And  rising,  and  waring  a  lofty  gesture  of  adieu  to  some  one 
— ^it  is  hard  to  say  whom — in  empty  space,  she  passed  out. 

V. 

WB  BEOOOmZE  THOSE  WHOM   WK   DO   NOT  ENOW. 

Gwynplaine  remained  alone. 

The  crumbling  of  his  ideas  into  dost  was  complete.  What 
he  thought  had  no  semblance  to  thought.  It  was  a  diffusion,  a 
dispersion — the  agony  of  being  in  the  incomprehensible.  There 
was  in  him  something  like  the  effort  of  escaping,  in  a  dream. 

Entrance  into  unknown  worlds  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

From  the  duchess's  letter  brought  by  the  valet-boy,  a  series 
of  hours  full  of  surprises  had  begun  for  Gwynplaine,  growing 
less  and  less  unintelligible.  Up  to  that  moment,  ho  had  been  in 
a  dream,  but  he  saw  clearly  in  it.  Now  he  was  groping  there 
in  the  dark. 

He  did  not  think.  He  did  not  even  dream  any  more.  He 
underwent. 

Suddenly,  amid  this  gloom,  there  was  a  noise  of  steps.  It 
was  a  man's  step.  The  step  came  from  the  side  opposite  the 
corridor,  into  which  the  duchess  had  passed  out.  It  drew  near, 
and  might  be  heard,  dull  but  plainly  marked.  Notwithstanding 
his  absorption,  Qwynpledne  listened. 

All  at  once,  beyond  the  silver-gauze  curtwn  that  the  duchess 
had  left  uplifted,  behind  the  bed,  the  door  which  it  was  easy  to 
figure  under  the  painted  glass  opened  wide,  and  a  masculine  and 
joyous  voice,  singing  at  full  pitch,  threw  forward  into  the  mir- 
rored chamber  this  chorus  of  an  old  French  song: 

Trots  petit!  gorets  snr  lear  ftunier 
Jaratent  comme  des  portenrs  de  chalge. 

Three  little  plglwlgs  on  their  dnngfaUl 
Were  swearing  Uke  sedsn-chalr  bearers. 

A  man  came  in. 

The  man  had  a  sword  at  his  mde,  and  in  his  hand  a  feathered 
hat  with  loop  and  cockade.  He  was  dressed  in  a  splendid 
naval  uniform,  covered  with  gold  lace. 

Gwynplaine  rose  to  his  feet,  as  though  a  spring  had  set  him 
up. 

He  recognized  the  man ;  and  the  man  recognized  him. 

From  their  two  mouths,  stupefied,  came  forth  simultaneously 
the  double  cry : 

—  Gwynplaine ! 

—  Tom-Jim-Jack  I 

The  man  with  the  feathered  hat  advanced  upon  Gwynplune, 
who  crossed  his  arms. 

—  How  come  you  to  be  here,  GywnplMne  % 

—  And  yon,  Tom-Jim-Jack,  how  come  you  here  ? 

—  Ah  t  I  understand.  Josiane  I  A  caprice.  A  mounte- 
bank, who  is  a  monster,  is  too  fine  a  thing  to  be  resisted.  Yon 
disguised  yourself  to  come  here,  Gwynplaine. 


—  And  you,  too,  Tom-Jim-Jaok. 

—  Gwynplaine,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  lord's  coat  f 

—  Tom-Jim-Jack,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  officer's  coatt 

—  Gwynplaine,  I  don't  answer  questions. 

—  Nor -I,  Tom-Jim-Jaok. 

—  Gwynplaine,  I  am  not  named  Tom-Jim -Jack. 

—  Tom-Jim-Jack,  I  am  not  named  Gwynplaine. 

—  Gwynplaine,  I  am  at  home  here. 

—  I  am  at  home  here,  Tom-Jim-Jack. 

—  I  forbid  yon  to  echo  me.  You  have  an  ironical'  touch : 
but  I  have  my  walking-stick.  A  truce  to  your  parodies, 
•wretched  scoundrel  I 

Gwynplaine  turned  pale. 

—  Scotmdrel  yourself!  And  you  shall  satisfy  me  for  this 
insult. 

—  In  your  booth,  as  much  as  yon  please.    With  fists. 

—  Here,  and  with  swords. 

—  Friend  Gwynplune,  the  sword  is  the  affair  of  gentlemen. 
I  fight  only  with  men  of  my  own  quality.  We  are  equal  before 
the  fist — ^unequal  before  the  sword.  At  the  Tadcaster  Inn, 
Tom-Jim-Jack  can  box  with  Gwynplaine.  At  Windsor,  it  is 
different.    Learn  this:  I  am  a  rear-admiral. 

—  And  I,  I  am  a  peer  of  England. 

The  man,  in  whom  Gwynplaine  saw  Tom-Jim-Jack,  burtit 
out  into  a  laugh. 

—  Why  not  king?  In  fact,  you  are  right  A  stage-plajer 
is  every  one  of  his  parts.  Tell  me  that  yon  are  Theseus,  Dak« 
of  Athens. 

—  I  am  a  peer  of  England,  and  we  will  fight. 

—  Gwynplaine,  this  is  stretching  it  out.  Dont  trifle  with* 
person  who  can  have  you  whipped.  My  name  is  Lord  David 
Dirry-Moir. 

—  And  mine  is  Lord  Olancharlie. 

Lord  David  broke  out  into  a  second  laugh. 

—  Well  imagined.  Gwynplaine  is  Lord  Olancharlie.  Thst 
is  in  fact  the  name  a  man  must  have,  to  get  possession  of  Jo- 
siane. Hark.  I  forgive  you.  And  do  you  know  why  f  It  b 
because  we  are  the  two  lovers. 

The  tapestry  over  the  corridor-door  was  withdrawn,  and  % 
voice  said : 

—  You  are  the  two  husbands,  my  lords  I 
Both  turned  round. 

—  Barkilphedro  I  exclaimed  Lord  David. 
It  was,  in  truth,  Barkilphedro. 

He  bowed  low  to  the  two  lords,  with  a  smile. 

Behind  him,  at  some  paces,  a  gentleman  with  respectflil  aai 
severe  countenance  was  visible.  He  had  a  black  wand  in  his 
hand. 

This  gentleman  advanced,  made  three  reverences  to  OrKftr 
plaine,  and  said  to  him : 

—  My  lord,  I  am  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  I  oame  tl| 
look  for  your  lordship,  conformably  to  her  Miyesty's  orders. 

"SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION." 

Bt  HmtBERT  Spshoeb. 

L 

IT  is  in  most  oases  nnwise  to  notice  adverse  oritidsu 
Either  they  do  not  admit  of  answers,  or  the  answers  mi 
be  left  to  the  penetration  of  readers.  When,  however,  a  cri 
io's  allegations  touch  the  ftindamental  propodtions  of  a  boa 
and  especially  when  they  appear  in  a  periodical  having  the  p 
sition  of  the  North  Am«riean  Rmiete,  the  case  is  altered.  H 
these  reasons  the  article  on  "  Philosophical  Biology,"  pnbiisiri 
in  the  October  number  of  that  periodical,  demands  ftom  me  I 
attention  which  ordinary  criticisms  do  not. 

It  is  the  more  needful  for  me  to  notice  it,  beoanse  its  ti 
leading  objections  have  the  one  an  actual  fairness  and  the  otbi 
an  apparent  fumess ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  explanaticms  fra 
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me,  they  will  be  considered  as  substantiated  even  by  many,  or 
perhaps  most,  of  those  who  have  read  the  work  itself — much 
more  by  those  who  have  not  read  it  That,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  misapprehensions,  I  onght  to  say  something,  is  Airther 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  two  objections  have  already 
been  made  in  England — the  one  by  Dr.  Ohild,  of  Oxford,  in  his 
E»tayt  on  Phyriologieal  Subject*,  and  the  other  by  a  writer  in 
the  WettmintUr  Rmiew  for  July,  1865. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Biology,"  at  page  310,  there  oc- 
curs the  following  note :  "  Unfortunately  the  word  Heterogeneti* 
has  been  already  used  as  a  synonyme  for  '  spontaneous  genera- 
tion.' Save  by  those  few  who  believe  in  '  spontaneous  genera- 
tion,' however,  little  objection  will  be  felt  to  using  the  word  in 
s  sense  that  seems  more  appropriate." 

In  this  note  I  have,  as  the  reviewer  says,  tacitly  repudiated 
the  belief  in  "  spontaneous  generation ;  "  and  that  I  have  done 
this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  open  the  door  for  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  him  is  true.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ohild, 
whose  criticism  is  a  sympathetic  one,  puts  the  same  construc- 
tion on  this  note,  proves  that  your-  reviewer  has  but  drawn 
what  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
ference is  one  which  I  did  not  intend  to  be  drawn. 

In  explanation,  let  me  at  the  outset  remark  that  I  am  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  having  had  to  omit  that  part  of  the  system 
of  philosophy  which  deals  with  inorganic  evolution.  In  the 
original  programme  will  be  found  a  parenthetic  reference  to 
this  omitted  part,  which  should,  as  there  stated,  precede  the 
''Principles  of  Biology."  Two  volumes  are  missing.  The 
closing  chapter  of  the  second,  were  it  written,  would  deal  with 
the  evolution  of  organic  matter — the  step  preceding  the  evolu- 
tion of  living  forms.  Habitually  carrying  with  me  in  thought 
the  contents  of  this  unwritten  chapter,  I  have,  in  some  cases, 
eiprcssed  myself  as  though  the  reader  had  it  before  him ;  and 
have  thus  rendered  some  of  my  statements  liable  to  misoon- 
stractions. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
inconsistency  is  very  nmple,  if  not  very  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  believe  in  tita  "  spontaneous  generation  "  com- 
monly alleged,  and  referred  to  in  the  note ;  and  so  little  have  I 
associated  in  thought  this  alleged  "  spontaneous  generation," 
which  I  disbelieve,  with  the  generation  by  evolution,  which  I  do 
believe,  that  the  repudiation  of  the  one  never  occurred  to  me 
ts  liable  to  be  taken  for  repudiation  of  the  other.  That  crea- 
tures having  quite  tpeeifle  ttructures  are  evolved  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  without  antecedents  calculated  to  determine 
their  specific  forms,  is  to  me  incredible.  Not  only  the  estab- 
lished truths  of  biology,  but  the  established  truths  of  science 
in  general,  negative  the  supposition  that  organisms,  having 
itmctures  definite  enough  to  identify  them  as  belonging  to 
snown  genera  and  species,  can  be  produced  in  the  absence  of 
l^rms  derived  from  antecedent  organisms  of  the  same  genera 
tnd  species.  If  there  can  suddenly  be  imposed  on  simple  proto- 
ilasm  the  organization  which  constitutes  it  a  Pa/ramaeiwm,*  I 
ee  no  reason  why  animals  of  greater  complexity,  or  indeed  of 
Luy  complexity,  may  not  be  constituted  after  the  same  manner, 
h  brief,  I  do  not  accept  these  alleged  facts  as  exemplifying 
ivolntion,  because  they  imply  something  immensely  beyond 
hat  which  evolution,  as  I  understand  it,  can  achieve. 

In  the  second  place,  my  disbelief  extends  not  only  to  the 
Ueged  cases  of  "  spontaneous  generation,"  but  to  every  case 
kin  to  them.  The  very  conception  of  spontaneity  is  wholly 
icongrnous  with  the  conception  of  evolution.  For  this  reason 
regard  as  objectionable  Mr.  Darwin's  phrase  "spontaneous 
ariation  "  (as  indeed  he  does  himself)  ;  and  I  have  sought  to 
how  that  there  are  always  assignable  causes  of  variation.  No 
jrm  of  evolution,  inorganic  or  organic,  can  be  spontaneous ; 
ut  in  every  instance  the  antecedent  forces  must  be  adequate  in 
beir  quantities,  kinds,  and  distributions,  to  work  the  observed 


*  See  MuMDm,  page  S7S. 


effects.  Neither  the  alleged  oases  of  "  spontaneous  generation," 
nor  any  imaginable  oases  in  the  least  allied  to  them,  fulfil  this 
requirement. 

If,  accepting  these  alleged  cases  of  "spontaneous  genera- 
tion," I  had  assumed,  as  th'e  reviewer  seems  to  do,  that  the 
evolution  of  organic  life  commenced  in  an  analogous  way,  then, 
indeed,  I  should  have  left  myself  open  to  a  fatal  criticism.  This 
supposed  "  spontaneous  generation  "  habitually  occurs  in  men- 
strua that  contain  either  organic  matter,  or  matter  originally 
derived  from  organisms ;  and  such  organic  matter,  proceeding 
in  all  known  cases  from  organisms  of  a  higher  kind,  implies  the 
preSxistence  of  such  higher  organisms.  By  what  kind  of  logic, 
then,  is  it  inferrible  that  organic  life  was  initiated  after  a  man- 
ner like  that  in  which  I'nfworia  are  s^d  to  be  now  spon- 
taneously generated  ?  Where,  before  life  commenced,  were  the 
superior  organisms  from  which  these  lowest  organisms  obtained 
their  organic  matter?  Without  doubting  that  there  are  those 
who,  as  the  reviewer  says,  "can  penetrate  deeper  than  Mr. 
Spencer  has  done  into  the  idea  of  universal  evolution,"  and 
who,  as  he  contends,  prove  this  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
"spontaneous  generation,"  I  nevertheless  think  that  I  can 
penetrate  deep  enough  to  see  that  a  tenable  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  organic  life  must  be  reached  by  some  other 
clew  than  that  furnished  by  experiments  on  decoction  of  hay 
and  extract  of  beef.  Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  I  do  not 
believe  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  will  pass  in  another  com- 
munication to  what  I  do  believe. 

ARE  WE  WOMANIZING? 

IT  has  been  said,  and  apparently  not  without  reason,  that  the 
peculiarly  dry  air  of  this  continent  has  served  to  produce 
some  remarkable  physical  peculiarities  in  our  people.  That ' 
we  are,  as  a  rule,  spare,  pale,  and  nervous,  while  our  cousins 
of  England  are  as  generally  plump,  sanguine,  and  ruddy,  has 
long  been  an  admitted  fact ;  and  on  what  he  has  been  pleased 
to  consider  our  gradual  desiccation,  as  indicated  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, an  ingenious  Frenchman  has  not  hesitated  to  state 
his  con^viction  that  we  were  approaching  the  monkey  type. 
The  fingers,  says  this  pleasant  Gaul,  of  America  are  lengthening, 
and  assuming  such  terminal  sharpness  as  to  indicate  simial 
tendencies.  So  well  appreciated,  indeed,  he  continues,  are 
these  tendencies,  that  gloves  made  in  Paris  for  the  American 
trade  are  constructed  upon  a  system  of  rules,  as  to  the  length 
of  the  fingers,  that  does  not  prevail  in  the  case  of  goods  made 
for  consumption  by  any  other  kid-weamg  people.  Further 
than  this,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  coming  ape  as  por- 
tended in  the  jaw  of  the  period ;  but,  as  at  this  rate  we  would 
infallibly  be  gifted  with  taUs,  with  which,  by-the-by,  we  be- 
lieve our  tana-nt  does,  in  futuro,  endow  ns,  let  us  come  to  a 
theory  of  our  own. 

It  is  this.  Axe  we  teomanuing  in  mind  ?  Are  we  losing 
in  strength  and  gaining  in  sweetness?  Forgetting  bow  to 
reason,  and  learning  how  to  feel?  Let  us  see.  The  distin- 
gnishing  characteristic  of  the  masculine  intellect  is  continuity ; 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  woman's  mind,  intensity.  Tliese 
traits  appear  strongly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  sexes.  The 
man  seldom  lifts  his  pen  from  the  paper,  save  where  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  occasion  impel  him ;  with  the  woman  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  her  strokes  connect  and 
letters  join.  Such  a  thing  as  a  dash  from  the  end  of  one 
word  to  the  beginning  of  another,  without  removing  the  pen 
from  the  paper,  is,  perhaps,  almost  unknown  in  feminine  ohi- 
rography.  The  reason  is  evident.  On  that  one  particular 
thing  which  the  woman  has  in  hand  at  a  given  moment  of 
time,  whether  the  formation  of  a  written  letter  in  a  word,  or 
an  expression  of  admiration  at  a  new  dress,  she  throws  her- 
self toto  eorpore.  It  is  not  a  part  of  her  that  is  there,  but 
the  whole  of  her.    She  is  intense.    To  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
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difBcult  to  touch  any  one  given  stop  in  that  instrument  called 
Man,  and  thereby  make  the  whole  organism  thrill.  He  will 
wait,  the  man  wiU;  he  is  not  so  sure  about  that;  he  must 
think  it  over.  This  thought  that  has  come  blazing  in  upon 
him  has  not  taken  him  by  storm,  by  any  means.  The  entire 
man  is  not  there  to  be  taken;  a  great  part  of  the  army  is 
always  in  the  rear,  and  not  till  this  has  come  np  and  formed 
its  junction  is  it  decided  whether  to  retreat,  surrender,  or  re- 
pulse— evade,  assent,  or  deny.  This  does  not  take  so  long 
to  do  as  it  does  to  write  about,  but  still  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  interval,  while  the  operation  of  the  woman  mind  is,  instan- 
taneity. 

And  now  ai-e  we  womanizing?  Are  we  gaining  speed,  like 
those  leggy  English  racers,  at  the  cost  of  wind  and  bottom? 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  we  are.  The  texture  of  our 
logic  is  not  what  it  should  be,  certainly  not  what  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, and  most  assuredly  below  that  of  France.  This  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mental  fibre  is  especially  evident  in  the  daily 
press,  though  here  the  fact  of  thought  being,  to  use  a  hunting 
phrase,  "in  a  drive,"  mast  be  taken  into  aocoont,  since,  other- 
wise, much  that  is  due  to  haste  or  carelessness  might  be 
ascribed  to  more  serious  causes.  But  in  periodical  literature 
and  in  our  books  there  are  not  these  excuses,  and  yet  here,  too, 
we  find  an  increase  of  intensity  at  the  cost  of  continuity.  It 
seems,  in  short,  though  in  a  sense  not  before  dreamed  of,  an  age 
of  "modem  in«tan<M."  Particular  oases  are  generalized  into 
rules  with  a  celerity  that  speaks  much  for  our  brilliancy,  but 
very  little  indeed  for  our  soundness.  To  illnstrate,  we  met  the 
other  day  in  a  paper  the  broad  head-line  "  Life  in  the  West." 
The  article  immediately  following  was  a  telegram  from  some 
far  Western  State,  giving  an  account  of  a  distressing  quarrel, 
in  which  two  men  had  fought,  and  one  killed  the  other  with  a 
bowie-knife.  It  was  not  stated  but  that  in  any  Eastern  city 
there  might  have  been  an  affair  similar  in  its  incidents,  nor  was 
the  allegation  made  that  the  homicide  was  other  than  an  excep- 
tional occurrence  in  the  locality  indicated  in  the  telegram,  as 
indeed  the  existence  of  the  telegram  itself  proved,  since  an 
every-day  matter  would  not  have  been  deemed  important 
enough  to  telegraph.  And  yet,  though  this  was  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  might  have  occurred  anywhere,  the  title  to 
the  intelligence  was  "  Life  in  the  West,"  leaving  the  inference, 
of  course,  that  cutting  people  open  with  bowie-knives  is  quite 
the  ordinary  thing  in  Western  society.  And  that  this  teas  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  journalist  when  preparing  a  title  for 
his  telegram  the  reader  can  readily  perceive.  Murder  was 
evidently  the  editorial  reasoning,  murder  in  the  West ;  hang  it, 
they  are  always  killing  folks  out  there,  and  down  went  the 
heading  "  Life  in  the  West."  Now  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
not  masculine,  but  feminine.  A  thoroughly  masculine  mind 
would  say,  Man  killed — sad  affair ;  and  down  it  would  go  as  "  A 
Man  killed  at ."  The  difference  is  noticeable.  The  mascu- 
line mind  perceives  that  it  is  one  man  killed  at  one  point,  and 
records  it  as  just  what  it  is,  an  instance.  The  womanized  mind 
instantly  generalizes  the  special  point  into  the  whole  West,  and 
the  particular  slayer  into  the  general  tendency  of  the  entire 
population.  This  is  precisely  the  feminine  mode  of  ratiocina- 
tion. At  the  mention  of  a  man  slashed  to  death,  the  blood 
and  gashes  intensify  themselves  before  the  woman.  Where 
was  he  killed  ?  Out  West.  "  Ugh !  "  she  cries,  "  I  wouldn't  live 
out  West  for  the  world." 

With  this  the  reader  is  in  possession  of  what  we  mean,  by 
the  womanizing  tendency  of  American  mind,  and  may  form  his 
own  estimate  as  to  how  far  that  tendency  prevails.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  exists  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  altogether  consistent  with  a  state  of  gen- 
eral intellectual  health.  That  it  makes  men  more  sympathetic 
is  no  doubt  true,  but  quite  as  true,  we  fancy,  that  it  renders 
them  less  just.  Woman  is  more  sympathetic  than  man,  and 
yet  a  chief  justice,  bench,  bar,  and  jury,  in  petticoats,  would  be 
apt  to  make  wild  work  with  any  ordinary  docket,  tutor  them 


as  yon  might  in  the  learning  of  the  law.  That  rigid  continait; 
of  thought  which  has  reflection  for  its  synonyme  is  not  for  wo- 
man, and  yet  if  man  recedes  from  it  while  woman  does  not 
approach,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  correlation  of  mental  forces 
becomes  impaired. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  derangement  is  often  grievous,, 
for  there  are  not  lacking  those  who,  while  free  from  it  them- 
selves, do  not  scruple  to  use  it  in  others  for  their  own  purposes. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  such  use  we  remember  in  a  1^  de- 
bate in  Congress,  where  one  of  the  most  sinewy  and  thor- 
oughly masculine  minds  in  the  House,  adduced,  as  the  gronod 
of  a  proposed  act  of  legislation  that  would  have  greatly  affected 
at  least  four  million  persons,  a  very  remarkable,  and,  so  far  u 
our  reading  and  observation  go,  altogether  unparalleled  circum- 
stance of  a  purely  personal  nature.  To  suppose  that  the  fallac; 
of  his  generalization  was  not  known  to  the  member  in  qnestion 
would  be  to  insult  an  exceedingly  acute  intelligence,  and  that, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  fallacy,  he  yet  put  it  forth  as  good  reason  in 
a  singular  evidence  of  his  belief  in,  and  disporition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  a  prevalent  deterioration  of  the  American  logical 
tone.  To  generalize  instances,  then ;  to  make  the  exception, 
not  the  proof  of  the  rule,  but  the  rule,  is  the  peculiarity,  we 
repeat,  of  the  feminine  inteUect,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
the  masculine  mind  is  not  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  the  same 
mode  of  ratiocination,  or,  in  other  words — Are  we  womanizing! 

8.D. 

VICTOR  HUGO:    "L'HOMME  QUI  KIT." 
Bt  Algernon  Charlbb  Swikburke. 

ONCE  only  in  my  life  I  have  seen  the  likeness  of  Victor  Hngo't 
genius.  Crossing  over  when  a  boy  from  Ostend,  I  had  the 
fortune  to  be  cangfat  in  mid-channel  by  a  thunder-storm,  strong  enougb 
to  delay  the  packet  some  three  good  hours  over  the  due  time.  About 
midnight  the  thunder-cloud  was  right  overhead,  full  of  incessant  sonnd 
and  fire,  lightening  and  darkening  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  to  hire 
life,  and  a  delight  in  its  life.  At  the  same  hour  the  sky  was  cleir  to 
the  west,  and  all  along  the  sea-line  there  sprang  and  sank  a  Btnjing 
or  restless  dance  or  chase  of  summer  lightnings  across  the  lower  ekr 
a  race  and  riot  of  lights,  beautiful  and  rapid  as  a  course  of  shiaiiig 
Oceanides,  along  the  tremulous  floor  of  the  sea.  Eastward,  at  the 
game  moment,  the  space  of  clear  sky  was  higher  and  wider,  a  splendid 
semicircle  of  too  intense  purity  to  be  called  blue ;  it  was  of  no  color 
namable  by  man ;  and  midway  in  it,  between  the  storm  and  the  sei, 
hung  the  motionless  MX  moon — Artemis,  watching  with  a  serene  splea- 
dor  of  scorn  the  battle  of  Titans  and  the  revel  of  nymphs,  from  her 
stainless  and  Olympian  summit  of  divine  indifferent  light  Under- 
neath and  about  us  the  sea  was  paved  with  flame ;  the  whole  water 
trembled  and  hissed  with  phosphoric  fire ;  even  through  the  wind  and 
thunder  I  could  hear  the  crackling  and  sputtering  of  the  water-sparka 
In  the  same  heaven  and  in  the  same  hour  there  shone  at  once  the 
three  contrasted  glories,  golden  and  fiery  and  white,  of  mom-light,  and 
of  the  double  lightnings,  forked  and  sheet ;  and  under  all  this  miru- 
ulous  heaven  lay  a  flaming  floor  of  water. 

That,  in  a  most  close  and  exact  symbol,  is  the  best  possible  defini- 
tion I  can  give  of  Victor  Hugo's  genius.  And  the  impression  of  that 
hour  was  upon  me  the  impression  of  his  mind — physical,  as  it  touched 
the  nerves  nith  a  more  vivid  passion  of  pleasure  than  music  or  wine; 
spiritual,  as  it  exalted  the  spirit  with  the  senses,  and,  above  them,  to 
the  very  sununit  of  vision  and  delight  It  is  no  fantastic  similitude, 
but  an  accurate  likeness  of  two  causes  working  to  the  same  effect. 
There  is  nothing  but  that  delight  like  the  delight  given  by  some  of  his 
works.  And  it  is  because  bis  recent  book  has  not  seldom  given  it  me 
again  that  I  have  any  thing  here  to  say  of  it. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  rightly  read — not  by  the  lamplight  of  reaHso, 
but  by  the  sunlight  of  his  imagination  reflected  upon  ours.  Only  so 
shall  we  see  it  as  it  is,  much  less  understand  it.  The  beauty  it  hw, 
and  the  meaning,  are  ideal ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  impaired  by  any 
want  of  realism.  Error,  and  violation  of  likelihood,  or  &ct,  which 
would  damn  a  work  of  Balzac's  or  of  Thackeray's,  cannot  ever  lower 
or  lessen  the  rank  and  value  of  a  work  like  this.  To  put  it  away  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  great  and  precious  qualities  of  thdr  school,  b"' 
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those  of  a  school  quite  different,  is  just  as  irise  as  it  would  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assault  the  fame  of  Bacon  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  written  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare ;  or  Newton's,  because  he 
has  not  written  like  Milton.  This  premised,  I  shall  leave  the  dissec- 
tion of  names  and  the  anatomy  of  probabilities  to  the  things  of  chat- 
ter and  chaokle,  so  well  and  scientifically  defined  long  since  by  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  as  "  anonymmiculn  who  go  scribbling  about ; "  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  them ;  and  it  will  not  greatly  hurt  the  master  poet 
of  an  age  that  they  should  shriek  and  titter,  cackle  and  tread  in- 
audibly  behind  his  heels.  It  is  not  every  demigod  who  is  vulnerable 
there. 

This  book  has  in  it,  so  to  say,  a  certain  elemental  quality.  It  is 
great  because  it  deals  greatly  with  great  emotion.  It  is  a  play  played 
oat  not  by  human  characters  only — wind  and  sea,  thunder  and  moon- 
light, have  their  parts  too  to  fill.  Kor  is  this  all ;  for  it  is  itsdf  a 
thing  like  these  things,  living,  as  it  were,  an  elemental  life.  It  pierces 
and  shakes  the  very  roots  of  passion.  It  catches  and  bends  the  spirit 
as  Pallas  cau^t  Achilles  and  bent  him  by  the  hair.  Were  it  not  so, 
this  would  be  no  child  of  the  master's ;  but  so,  as  always,  it  is.  Here, 
too,  the  birth-mark  of  the  great  race  is  visible. 

It  is  not,  whatever  it  may  seem,  a  novel  or  a  study,  historical  or 
social  What  touches  on  life  or  manners,  we  see  to  be  accidental  by- 
play as  soon  as  we  see  what  the  book  is  indeed — ^the  story  of  the 
battle  of  a  human  spirit,  first  with  Fate,  then  with  the  old  three  sub- 
ordinate enemies,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  And  here  I 
will  say  where  the  flaw,  as  I  think,  lies ;  for,  like  other  great  things,  a 
great  book  must  have  a  flaw.  The  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  Josiane  imd 
Barkilphedro,  are  perfect ;  the  World  is  drawn  wrong.  And  the  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.  We  all  bmsh  daily  against  the  Flesh  and  the 
Devil,  we  must  all  rub  shoulders  and  shake  hands  with  them,  and 
thej  are  always  much  the  same  at  root,  only  stronger  and  weaker  with 
this  man  than  with  that ;  therefore  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  a  great 
poet  to  paint  them  greatly,  after  their  true  and  very  Ukoiess.  But  the 
World  is  multiform.  To  paint  one  aright  of  its  many  faces,  you  must 
have  come  olo^e  enough  on  that  side  to  breathe  the  breath  of  its 
mouth  and  see  by  the  light  of  its  eyes.  No  accumulation  of  fact  upon 
fact,  gleaned  and  laid  up  never  so  carefully,  will  avail  you  instead. 
Titian  himself  cannot  paint  without  colors.  Here  we  have  canvas  and 
easel  duly  made  ready,  but  the  colors  are  not  to  be  had.  In  other 
words,  there  are  many  curious  and  accurate  details  painfully  studied 
and  stored  up  for  use;  but,  alas!  it  is  only  for  misuse.  Here  are 
nuny  social  facts  rightly  retailed  and  duly  laid  out  side  by  side,  but 
DO  likeness  of  social  life.  Here  are  the  Mohocks  of  the  day,  for  ex- 
ample, much  as  we  find  them  in  Swift ;  here  is  often  visible  even  a 
vexatious  excess  of  labor  in  the  research  of  small  things ;  useless,  be- 
cause the  collector  of  them  has  never  applied  his  spirit  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time  in  which  these  small  things  played,  in  passing,  their 
small  parts.  He  cannot,  because  that  time  has  no  attraction  for 
him  on  any  one  side  to  temper  the  repulsion  he  feels  from  another  side 
of  it  Pure  hate  and  scorn  of  an  age  or  a  people  destroy  the  faculty 
of  observation,  much  more  of  description,  even  in  the  historic  mind ; 
what,  then,  will  they  do  In  the  poetic  ?  Doubtless  there  has  been,  as 
doubtless  there  is  now,  much  that  is  hateful  and  contemptible  in  social 
matters,  English  or  other ;  much  also,  as  certainly,  that  is  admirable 
and  thankworthy.  Doubtiess,  too,  at  one  time  and  another  there  has 
been  more  visible  of  evil  and  shameful  than  of  noble  and  good.  But 
there  can  never  have  been'a  time  of  unmixed  good  or  evil ;  and  he  only 
who  has  felt  the  pulse  of  an  age  can  tell  us  how  fast  or  slow  its  heart 
really  beat  toward  evil  or  toward  good.  A  man  who  writes  of  a  na- 
tion, or  a  time,  however  bad  and  base  in  the  main,  without  any  love 
for  it,  cannot  write  of  it  well.  A  great  English  poetess  has  admirably 
said  that  a  poet's  heart  may  be  large  enough  to  hold  two  nations. 
Victor  Hugo's,  apart  from  his  heroic  love  of  man,  a  love  matchless 
except  by  Shelley's,  holds  two  nations  especially  close,  two  of  the 
greatest.  It  has  often  been  said  he  is  French  and  Spanish  ;  that  is,  he 
lores  France  and  Spain,  the  spirit  of  them  attracts  his  spirit ;  but  he 
does  not  love  England.  There  are  great  Englishmen  whom  no  man 
has  praised  more  nobly  than  he ;  but  the  spirit  of  historic  England  has 
BO  attraction  for  his.  Hence,  far  more  important  than  any  passing 
errors  of  grotesque  nomenclature  or  misplaced  detail,  the  spiritual  and 
ingrained  error  of  the  book,  seen  only  from  its  social  or  historic  side, 
^e  catch  nowhere  for  a  moment  the  mode  of  English  life  in  the  reign 
of  Anne.  Those  for  whom  I  write  will  know,  afd  will  see,  that  I  do 
not  write  as  a  special  pleader  for  a  country  or  a  class,  as  one  who  will 


see  no  spot  in  England  or  nobility.  But,  indeed,  it  is  an  abuse  of 
words  to  say  that  England  is  governed  or  misgoverned  by  her  aristoc- 
racy. A  republican,  studying  where  to  strike,  should  read  better  the 
blazon  on  his  enemy's  shield.  "  EngUmd,"  I  have  heard  it  said,  "  is 
not '  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams,'  but  a  plutocracy  modified  by 
accidents." 

Enough  now  of  the  flaws  and  failures  in  this  work ;  "  enough,  with 
over-measure."  We  have  yet  before  us  the  splendor  of  its  depths  and 
heights.  Entering  the  depths  first,  we  come  upon  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  place.  Barkilphedro,  who  plays  here  the  part  of  devil,  is  a 
bastard  ofbpring  of  lago  and  Madame  de  Mortmil :  having  some- 
thing of  both,  but  diminished  and  degraded ;  combining,  for  instance, 
the  deep  demoniac  calm  of  the  lifelong  patience.  He  has  too  much  in- 
ward heat  of  discontent,  too  much  fever  and  fire,  to  know  their  perfect 
peace  of  spirit,  the  equable  element  of  their  souls,  the  quiet  of  mind  in 
which  they  live  and  work  out  their  work  at  leisure.  He  does  not  sin 
at  rest :  there  is  somewhat  of  fume  and  fret  in  his  wickedness.  Theirs 
is  the  peace  of  the  devil,  which  passeth  all  understanding.  He,  though 
like  them  sinning  for  sin's  sake,  and  hating  for  the  love  of  hate,  has 
yet  a  too  distinct  and  positive  quality  of  definable  evil.  He  is  actually 
ungrateful,  envious,  false.  Of  them  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  thus 
or  thus ;  in  them  there  is  a  purity  and  simplicity  of  sin,  which  has  no 
sensible  components ;  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  analysis  into  this 
evil  quality  and  tiiat.  Barkilphedro,  as  his  maker  says  with  profound 
humor,  "  has  his  faults."  We  fear  that  a  sufficient  bribe  might  even 
tempt  him  into  virtue  for  a  moment,  seduce  him  to  soil,  by  a  passing 
slip,  the  virgimty  of  vice.  Kevertheless,  as  the  evil  spirit  of  envy 
rather  than  the  devil  absolute,  he  is  a  strong  spirit  and  worth  study. 
The  few  chapters  full  of  fiery  eloquence  and  a  passion  bitter  as  blood, 
in  which  his  evil  soul  is  stripped  and  submitted  to  vivisection,  contain, 
if  read  aright,  the  best  commentary  ever  written  on  lago.  We  see 
now  at  last,  what  no  scholiast  on  Shakespeare  shows  us,  how  the  seed 
may  be  sown  and  watered  which  in  season  shall  bring  forth  so  black  a 
blossom,  a  poison — so  acrid  and  so  sure. 

In  this  poem,  as  in  the  old  pictures,  we  see  the  serpent  writhing, 
not  fangless,  under  the  foot  of  an  angel,  and  in  act  of  bruising,  as  of 
old,  the  heel  that  bruises  his  head.  Only  this  time  it  is  hardly  an 
angel  of  light  Unconscious  of  her  office  as  another  St  Michael,  the 
Angel  of  the  Flesh  treads  under  the  unconquerable  devil.  Seen  but 
once  in  fiill,  the  naked  glory  of  the  Titaness  irradiates  all  one  side  of 
the  poem  with  excess  and  superfluity  of  splendor. 

Among  the  fields  and  gardens,  the  mountain  heights  and  hollows, 
of  Victor  Hugo's  vast  poetic  kingdom,  there  are  strange  superb  inmates, 
bird  and  beast  of  various  fur  and  feather,  but  as  yet  there  was  nothing 
like  this.  Balzac,  working  with  other  means,  might  have  given  us,  by 
dint  of  anxious  anatomy,  some  picture  of  the  virgin  harlot  A  marvel- 
lous study  we  should  have  had,  one  to  bum  into  the  brain  and  brand 
the  memory  for  ever ;  but  rather  a  thing  to  admire  than  desire.  The 
magnetism  of  beauty,  the  effluence  of  attraction,  he  would  not  have 
given  us.  But  now  we  have  her  from  the  hands  of  a  poet  as  well  as 
student,  new-blown  and  actual  as  a  gathered  flower,  in  warm  bloom  of 
blood  and  breath,  clothed  with  live  color,  fair  with  significant  flesh, 
passionately  palpable.  This  we  see  first  and  feel,  and  alter  this  the 
spirit  It  is  a  strange  beast  that  hides  in  this  den  of  roses.  Such 
have  been,  however,  and  must  be.  "  We  are  all  a  littie  mad,  beginning 
with  Yenus."  Her  nutker's  definition  is  complete ;  "  a  possible  Astarte 
latent  in  an  actual  Diana."  She  is  not  morally  spotiess  in  body ;  she 
is  perverse,  not  unclean.  There  is  nothing  of  foulness  in  the  mystic 
rage  of  her  desire.  She  is  indeed  "  stainless  and  shameless ; "  to  be 
unclean  is  common,  and  her  "  divine  depravity "  will  touch  nothing 
common  or  unclean.  She  has  seven  devils  in  her,  and  upon  her  not  a 
fleck  of  filth.  She  has  no  more  in  common  with  the  lewd  low  hire- 
lings of  the  baser  school  of  realism,  than  a  creature  of  the  brothel  and 
the  street  has  in  common  with  the  Thfenads  who  rent  in  sunder  the 
living  limbs  of  Orpheus.  We  seem  to  hear  about  ever  the  beat  and 
clash  of  the  terrible  timbrels — the  music  that  .ifiachylus  set  to  verse, 
the  music  that  made  mad,  the  upper  notes  of  the  psalm,  shrill  and 
strong  as  a  sea-wind,  the  "  bull-voiced  "  bellowing  under-song  of  these 
dread  choristers  from  somewhere  out  of  sight,  the  tempest  of  tam- 
bourines giving  back  thunder  to  the  thunder,  the  fury  of  divine  lust 
that  thickened  with  human  blood  the  hill-streams  of  Githieron. 

A  great  poet  can  perfect  his  picture  with  strangely  few  touches. 
We  see  Virgilia  as  clearly  as  Imogen ;  we  see  Dea  as  clearly  as  Es- 
meralda.     Yet  Imogen  pervades   the  action  of    Cymbdine,  Yirgilia 
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hardly  8peak8  in  crossing  the  stage  of  Coriolanui.  It  is  not  easy  to 
write  at  all  about  the  last  chapters  of  the  book ;  something  divine  is 
there,  impalpable  and  indefinable.  I  must  steal  the  word  I  want ; 
tiiey  are  "  written  as  in  t^rs  and  star-fire."  Or,  to  take  Shakespeare's 
words  after  Carlyle's,  they  are  "  most  dearly  sWeet  and  bitter."  The 
pathos  of  .£achylus  is  no  more  like  Dante's,  Dante's  no  more  like 
Shakespeare's,  than  any  of  these  is  like  Hugo's.  Erery  master  of 
pathos  has  a  key  of  his  own  to  onlook  the  source  of  tears,  or  of  that 
passionate  and  piteous  pleasure  which  lies  above  and  under  the  region 
of  tears.  Some,  like  Dante,  condense  the  whole  agony  of  a  life  into 
one  exquisite  and  bitter  drop  of  distilled  pain.  Others,  like  Shake- 
speare, translate  it  pang  by  pang  into  a  complete  cadence  and  sym- 
phony of  Buffering.  Between  Lear  and  Ugollno  the  balance  can  never 
be  struck.  Charles  Lamb,  we  may  remember,  spent  hours  on  the 
debate  with  a  friend  who  upheld  Dante's  way  of  work  against  Shake- 
speare's. On  which  side  we  are  to  range  the  greatest  poet  of  our  own 
age,  there  can  be  no  moment  of  question.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has 
ever  touched  the  keys  of  sorrow  with  surer  hand  or  deeper  music  than 
here.  There  is  nothing  in  his  work  of  a  more  heavenly  kind ;  yet,  or 
it  may  be  because,  every  word  has  in  it  the  vibration  of  earthly  emo- 
tion ;  but  through  it  rather  than  above,  there  grows  and  pierces  a 
note  of  divine  tenderness,  the  very  passion  of  pity  that  before  this  has 
made  wise  men  mad.  Even  more  than  the  pathos  of  this  close,  its 
purity  and  exaltation  are  to  be  noted ;  nothing  of  conunon  is  there, 
nothing  of  theatrical  And  indeed  it  needed  the  supreme  sweetness 
of  Dea's  reappearance,  a  figure  translucent  with  divine  death,  a  form 
of  flesh  that  the  light  of  heaven  shines  through  more  and  more  as  the 
bodily  veil  wears  thinner  and  consumes,  to  close  with  music  and  the 
luminous  vision  of  a  last  comfort,  a  book  so  full  of  the  sound  and 
shine  of  storm.  With  the  clamor  and  horror  yet  in  our  ears  of  that 
raging  eloquence  in  which  the  sufferer  flings  into  the  faces  of  prosper- 
ous men  the  very  flame  and  hell-fire  of  his  suffering,  it  needed  no  less 
than  this  to  leave  the  mind  exalted  and  reconciled.  But  this  dew  of 
heaven  is  enough  to  quench  or  allay  the  flames  of  any  hell.  There 
are  words  of  a  sweetness  unsurpassable,  as  these :  "  Tout  cela  s'en  va, 
et  il  n'y  aura  plus  de  charbon."  And  upon  all  these  dwells  the  meas- 
ureless and  nameless  peace  of  night  upon  a  still  sea.  To  this  quiet 
we  have  been  led  through  all  the  thunder  and  tumult  of  things  fatal, 
from  the  tempestuous  overture  of  storm  and  whirlwind ;  from  sea 
again  to  sea.  There  is  a  divine  and  terrible  harmony  in  this  chorus 
of  the  play,  secretly  and  strangely  sustained,  yet  so  that  on  a  ihll 
reading  we  feel  it,  though  at  first  sight  or  hearing  it  must  be  missed. 

Of  the  master's  unequalled  power  upon  natural  things,  upon  the 
elements  we  call  inanimate,  knowing  even  less  the  laws  of  their  life 
than  of  ours,  there  is  happily  no  need,  as  surely  there  are  no  words, 
to  speak.  Part  of  this  power  we  may  recognize  as  due  to  the  subtle 
and  deep  admixture  of  moral  emotion  and  of  human  sentiment  with  the 
mysterious  motion  and  passion  of  Nature.  Thus,  in  "  Les  Travailleurs 
de  la  Mer,"  the  wind  and  the  sea  gain  strength  and  depth  from  the 
human  figure  set  to  fight  them ;  from  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
incarnate  spirit  so  doing  and  suffering.  Thus  in  this  book  there  is  a 
new  sense  and  a  new  sublimity  added  to  the  tempest  by  the  remorse 
of  men  sinking  at  once  under  sin  and  storm,  drowned  under  a  double 
weight  of  deeds  and  waves. 

Not  even  in  that  other  book  is  the  supreme  mastery  of  Natnre,  the 
lordship  of  the  forces  of  things,  more  admirable  and  wonderfhl  than 
throughout  the  first  part  of  tiiis.  He  who  conld  think  to  describe 
might  think  to  rival  it  But  of  one  point  I  cannot  but  take  note ; 
there  is  nothing,  even  at  the  height  of  tragic  horror,  repellant,  ugly, 
hateftiL  It  has  been  said  there  is,  and  will  be  said  again ;  for  how 
should  tiiere  not  be  distorted  and  envious  tongues  in  the  worlds 
Indeed  a  monster  is  no  pleasant  playfellow,  the  "tree  of  man's 
making  "  bears  a  fearful  fruit ;  the  monstrous  maidenhood  of  Josiane 
is  no  sister  to  the  starry  virginity  of  Dea ;  but  how  has  the  great 
poet  handled  these  things?  The  mutilation  of  a  child's  fiice  is  a 
thing  unbearable  for  thought  to  rest  on,  but  have  we  not  seen  first 
the  fitce  of  an  heroic  soul  ?  Far  elsewhere  than  in  the  work  of  our 
sovereign  poet  must  we  look  for  the  horror  which  art  will  have  none 
of,  which  Nature  flings  back  with  loathing  in  the  bringer's  face.  If 
not,  we  of  this  time,  who  love  and  serve  his  art,  should  indeed  be  in 
a  bad  case.  But  upon  this  matter  we  cannot  permit  the  blind  and 
nameless  leaders  of  the  nameless  blind  to  decide  for  us.  Let  the 
serious  and  candid  student  look  again  for  himself  and  see.  That 
"fight  of  the  dead  with   the  dark,"  that  swinging  of  carrion-birds 


with  the  swing  of  the  gibbeted  carrion,  might  have  been  bo  done 
into  words  as  to  beget  in  us  mere  loathing ;  but  how  is  it  done  here* 
The  mighty  manner  of  Victor  Hugo  has  given  to  this  ghastly  matter 
something  even  of  a  horrible  charm — a  shocking  splendor  of  elbct 
The  rhythmic  horror  of  the  thing  penetrates  us  not  with  loathing, 
bat  with  a  tragic  awe  and  terror  as  at  a  real  piece  of  the  viiid'i 
work,  an  actual  caprice  of  the  night's,  a  portion  of  the  tempest  of 
things.  So  it  is  always ;  handle  what  he  may,  the  touch  of  a  great 
poet  win  leave  upon  it  a  spell  to  consume  and  transmute  whatever 
a  weaker  touch  would  leave  in  it  of  repulsion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  speaking  of  a  great  poet,  of  a  name 
imperishable,  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  gravely  deliberated.  I 
have  only  to  record  my  own  poor  conviction,  based  on  some  stnd; 
and  comparison  of  the  men,  that  precisely  as  we  now  think  of  those 
judges  who  put  Fletcher  above  Shakespeare,  Cowley  above  Milton, 
the  paid  poets  of  Richelieu  beside  Comeille,  and  I  know  not  whom 
beside  Holi&re,  will  the  future  think  of  those  judges  who  voald  place 
any  poet  of  his  age  by  the  side  of  Victor  Hugo.  Nor  has  his  age 
proved  poor — it  has  rather  been  singularly  rich — m  men  and  m 
poets  really  and  greatly  admirable.  But  even  had  another  done  as 
wen  once  and  again  as  the  master  himself,  who  has  done  so  well  as 
his  master?  Had  he  done  but  half,  had  he  done  but  a  tenth  of  bii 
actual  work,  his  supremacy,  being  less  incontestable,  would  no  doobt 
have  been  less  contested.  A  parsimonious  poet  calculates  wdl  far 
his  own  time.  Had  Victor  Hugo  granted  us  but  one  great  phy— 
say  "Marion  de  Lorme,"  but  one  great  lyric  work,  say  "Les  Con- 
templations," but  one  great  tragic  play,  say  any  one  yon  please— de 
temptation  to  decry  and  denounce  him  by  comparison  would  haie 
been  less ;  for  with  the  tribe  of  Barkilphedro  the  strength  of  this 
temptation  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  benefit  conferred,  ini 
very  patent  is  that  tribe  in  the  world  of  men  and  of  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  not  carefnl  to  praise  or  dispraise  by  compariton 
at  alL  I  am  not  curious  to  inquire  what  of  apparent  or  of  actual  tmth 
there  may  be  in  any  charge  brought  against  the  doer  of  the  greatest 
things  done,  the  giver  of  the  greatest  gifts  given  among  men  in  our 
time.  Goethe  found  his  way  of  work  mechanical  and  theatrical ;  Hil- 
ton also  lived  to  make  oblique  recantation  of  his  early  praise  of  Shake- 
speare ;  we  may  and  should  wish  this  otherwise :  yet  none  the  less  are 
they  all  great  men.  It  may  be  there  is  perceptible  in  Victor  Hugo 
something  too  much  of  positive  intention,  of  prepense  application,  of 
composition  and  forethought :  what  if  there  were  t  One  question 
stands  forth  first  and  last — Is  the  work  done  good  work  and  great,  or 
not  i  A  lesser  question  is  this — these  that  we  find  to  be  faults,  are 
they  qualities  separable  from  the  man's  nature  t  Could  we  bare  his 
work  without  them  f  If  not,  and  if  his  work  be  great,  what  will  it 
profit  us  to  blame  them  or  to  r^ret  f  First,  at  all  events,  let  ns  han 
the  sense  to  eigoy  it,  and  the  grace  to  give  thanks.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  be  in  this  book  we  have  spoken  of  errors  of  language^ 
errors  historical  or  social  ?  Has  it  not  throughout  a  mighty  hold  npoi 
men  and  things,  the  godlike  strength  to  grasp  which  only  a  great  man 
oan  have  of  them  Y  Ajid  for  quiet  power  of  hand,  for  scornful  soreness 
of  satiric  truth,  what  can  exceed  his  study  of  the  queen  of  England 
(Anne)  ?  Has  it  not  been  steeped  in  the  tears  and  the  fire  of  lire  emo- 
tion ?  If  the  style  be  overcharged  and  overshining  with  bright  ahai; 
strokes  and  points,  these  are  no  fireworks  of  any  mechanic's  &9hion: 
these  are  the  phosphoric  flashes  of  the  sea-fire  running  on  tiie  depth 
of  the  limitless  and  living  sea.  Enough,  that  the  book  is  great  and 
heroic,  tender  and  strong ;  taH  from  end  to  end  of  divine  and  paaoon- 
ate  love,  of  holy  and  ardent  pity  for  men  that  sufibr  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  men ;  fhU,  not  less,  of  lyric  loveliness  and  lyric  force ;  and  I  for  one 
am  content  to  be  simply  glad  and  grateful :  content  in  that  simpUdt; 
of  spirit  to  accept  it  as  one  more  benefit  at  the  Iiands  of  the  supreme 
singer  now  living  among  us  the  beautiAil  and  lofty  life  of  one  loving 
the  race  of  men  he  serves,  and  of  them  in  all  time  to  be  beloved. 

ON  THE  SUEVrVAL  OF  SAVAGE  THOUGHT 
IN  MODERN   CIVILIZATION. 

Br  E.  B.  Ttlob. 

THE  present  argument  is  concerned  with  portions  of  the  vast  mass 
of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject  of  tiie  development  of  cul- 
ture, of  which  some  examples  were  discussed  by  the  speaker  two  yeart 
since  in  a  discourse  on  the  Early  Mental  Condition  of  Man.    It  it  no« 
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proposed  to  change  the  point  of  view,  and,  taking  for  granted  an  early 
rude  condition  of  mankind,  to  explain  some  phenomena  of  our  present 
civilization  as  being  traceable  surriraU  &om  more  primitive  states  of 
culture. 

Among  the  most  important  uses  of  the  study  of  survival  in  civili- 
zation, is  the  light  it  throws  on  superstition.  Three  times  out  of  four 
superstition  is  a  case  of  survival  When  the  Hindu  Brahman,  making 
his  sacrifice,  has  to  forget  his  flint  and  steel,  and  go  back  to  the  simple 
wooden  fire-drill  for  making  fire  by  friction,  one  Brahman  pulling  the 
thong  backward  and  forward,  and  another  standing  with  tinder  to 
catch  the  sacred  spark,  he  believes  that  be  keeps  up  this  time-honored 
process  in  order  to  obtain  pure  and  holy  fire ;  but  we  see  that  it  is  a 
rude  old  primitive  art,  long  discarded  in  practical  life,  but  retained  for 
ceremonial  use :  in  a  word,  it  is  a  survival. 

Thus  it  is  with  superstition.  Some  old  belief  or  custom  belonging 
to  a  low  level  of  culture  is  carried  on  into  the  midst  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization which  practically  disowns  it,  and  such  relics  of  ancient  thought 
not  only  survive,  but  sometimes  revive  with  wonderful  vigor.  Uedieval 
witchcraft  is  a  typical  instance ;  it  was  no  new  product  of  medievalism, 
but  a  revival  in  principle,  and  mostly  even  in  detail,  from  the  crudest 
savage  sorcery,  which  had  been  carried  along  the  course  of  civilization 
till,  finding  in  mediaeval  life  a  congenial  soil,  it  burst  out  afresh,  and 
grew  apace,  like  the  ill  weed  it  was. 

Witchcraft  is  all  but  dead  among  us,  but  there  is  going  on  at  this 
day  a  great  revival  of  belief  and  philosophy  from  the  same  low  stage 
of  culture  to  which  belongs  the  witchcrait  of  the  New  Zealander  or  of 
the  Puritan  of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  details  of  the  ethnography 
of  spiritualism  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is  an  example  of  savage 
thought  surviving  in  modem  civilization. 

The  world-wide  doctrine  of  .spiritual  beings  has  been  described 
before  by  the  general  name  of  Animism.  Animism  is  the  doctrine  of 
all  men  who  believe  in  active  spiritual  beings ;  it  is  essentially  the 
antagonist  of  materialism,  and  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  the  religion 
of  mankind,  from  the  rude  savage  of  the  Australian  bush  or  the  Bra- 
zilian forest,  up  to  the  most  enlightened  Cliristian.  Kow,  Animism  in 
the  lower  civilization  is  not  only  a  religion,  but  also  a  philosophy ;  it 
baii  to  furnish  rational  explanations  of  one  phenomenon  after  another, 
which  we  treat  as  belonging  to  biology  or  physics.  If  a  man  is  alive 
and  moving,  the  animistic  explanation  is  that  his  soul,  a  thin,  ethereal, 
not  immaterial  being  in  the  man's  likeness,  is  within  him  animating 
him,  just  as  one  gets  inside  a  coat  and  moves  it  If  the  man  sleeps 
and  dreams,  then  either  the  soul  has  gone  out  of  him  to  see  sights  that 
he  will  remember  when  he  wakes,  or  it  is  lying  quiet  in  his  body,  re- 
ceiving visits  from  the  spirits  of  other  people,  dead  or  alive — visits 
which  we  call  dreams.  If  the  man,  when  fasting  or  sick,  sees  a  vision, 
this  is  a  ghost  or  some  other  spirit ;  if  he  faints  or  falls  into  a  fit,  his 
soul  has  gone  out  of  him  for  a  time,  and  must  be  recalled  with  mystic 
ceremonies ;  if  it  returns,  he  recovers,  but,  if  it  stays  away  permanently, 
then  the  man  is  dead.  If  the  man  takes  a  fever  or  goes  mad,  then  it 
is  a  spirit  which  is  hovering  about  the  patient,  shaking  and  maltreat- 
ing him,  or  it  has  got  inside  him,  and  is  driving  him,  tearing  him, 
speaking  and  crying  by  his  voice. 

These  details  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  great  system  of  savage 
animism,  which  accounts  for  what  we  call  physical  cause  and  eflect  as 
produced  by  the  immediate  action  of  spiritual  beings ;  but  even  these 
are  enough  to  show  that  it  is  far  from  being  nonsense,  that  in  fact  it 
is  a  highly  rational  theory  for  men  in  a  low  state  of  knowledge.  It 
is  common  to  hear  the  religion  of  savages  spoken  of  with  contempt  by 
those  who  have  never  realized  its  meaning  or  its  place  in  history,  but 
it  is  surely  unjust  to  despise  a  religion  which  is  abreast  of  the  highest 
intellectual  level  of  the  people  it  prevails  among,  and  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  their  most  advanced  knowledge. 

This  early  animistic  doctrine  is  to  a  great  degree  superseded  by 
science,  which  sees  in  dreams  and  visions,  not  objective  spiritual 
visits,  but  subjective  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  regards  the  afflicted 
cataleptic  now  no  longer  as  doctor,  but  as  patient  Yet  it  survives 
largely  in  popular  belief,  and  has  even  from  time  to  time  come  up 
vigorously  in  revivals.  One  of  these  revivals  is  the  great  modem 
Spiritualistic  movement,  a  movement  due  to  many  men,  but  perhaps 
especially,  though  indirectly,  to  the  intensely  animistic  teachings  of 
one  man,  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  In  comparing  savage  and  barbaric 
«ith  modem  spiritualism,  it  will  be  better  to  give  typical  cases  rather 
than  to  multiply  details. 

As  the  Australian  native  sorcerer  or  the  Tartar  shaman  lies  in 


lethargy  while  his  soul  departs  to  the  land  of  spirits,  so  it  is  usual  in 
modem  spiritualistic  narratives  for  persons  to  be  in  an  insensible 
state  when  their  apparitions  visit  distant  places,  whence  they  bring 
back  information,  and  where  they  communicate  with  the  living.  The 
Greenland  angekok  sees  in  his  visions  the  souls  of  the  dead ;  they  are 
pale  and  soft,  and  he  who  tries  to  seize  them  feels  nothing,  for  they 
have  no  flesh,  nor  bone,  nor  sinew.  Among  the  Finns  the  professional 
shaman  can  see  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  but  they  are  not  visible  to 
common  men  except  in  dreams.  Thus  the  apparitions  of  the  dead  are 
seen  by  the  modem  spiritualist  in  vision  or  dream,  as  the  case  may  b& 
Swedenborg  relates  that  for  twenty-seven  years  be  conversed  with  the 
departed  spirits  of  relatives  and  friends,  or  kings  and  princes,  and  wise 
men ;  and  he  protests  that  these  are  not  fictions  of  the  imagination,  as 
many  will  believe,  but  really  seen  and  heard  in  a  state  of  complete 
wakefulness.  There  may  be  some  here  who  have  visited  the  house  of 
a  great  living  French  novelist,  and  have  seen  the  arm-chair  where  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  sit  and  hold  converse  with  him — there  is  a  chain 
fastened  across  the  seat  to  keep  out  profane  visitors. 

When  the  soul  is  liberated  at  death,  is  a  suitable  moment  for  it  to 
appear  to  people  in  whom  it  takes  an  interest ;  and  accordingly  the 
wraith  or  fetch,  the  apparition  which  announces  death,  occupies  in 
savage  psychology  the  intermediate  place  between  the  outgoing  soul 
of  the  living  and  the  ghost  of  the  dead.  The  Karens  say  a  man's  la, 
or  spirit,  appearing  after  death,  may  thus  announce  it ;  the  Caribs 
give  the  name  of  marangigoana  to  souls,  which  by  their  appearance 
announce  impending  death  ;  in  Madagascar,  the  ambiroa,  or  apparition 
which  announces  death,  appears  not  only  to  others  but  even  to  the 
dying  man  himself.  Thence  we  trace  on  the  belief  into  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  as  where,  when  St  Ambrose  died,  newly-baptized  children 
saw  the  apparition  of  the  holy  bishop,  and  pointed  him  out  to  their 
parents;  but  their  grosser  eyes  could  not  behold  him.  Folk-lore 
kept  up  the  wraith  in  Europe  as  part  of  the  well-known  Highland 
second-sight  Fifty  years  ago,  MaccuUoch,  in  his  "Description  of 
the  Western  Islands,"  declared  the  old  superstition  to  be  dying  out ; 
"  ceasing  to  be  believed,  it  has  ceased  to  exist"  But,  if  he  had  lived 
now,  he  would  have  to  finish  his  sentence,  "  coming  to  be  believed, 
again,  it  baa  again  begun  to  exist."  Stories  of  wraiths  are  among  the 
most  habitual  phenomena  of  the  "  night  side  of  Nature."  The  mass  of 
apparition  stories  in  spiritualistic  books  are  of  types  so  familiar  that 
it  is  needless  to  quote  examples  from  them. 

Among  savage  animists  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  always 
arises  a  class  of  professional  conjurors,  who  live  in  special  intercourse 
with  the  spirits  and  perform  wonders  by  their  aid.  One  of  the  old 
Moravian  missionaries,  a  century  ago,  gives  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Oreenland  sorcerers  used  to  go  on  their  spirit  journey  to  the 
other  world.  When  the  angekok  has  drummed  and  writhed  about  for 
a  while,  he  is  bound  by  one  of  his  pupils,  his  head  between  his  legs, 
and  his  hands  behind  his  back.  The  lamps  are  put  out  and  the 
windows  darkened,  for  no  one  must  see  him  hold  intercourse  with  his 
spirit ;  no  one  must  move  or  even  scratch  his  head,  that  the  spirit  may 
not  be  interfered  with  ;  or  rather,  as  the  old  missionary  says,  that  no 
one  may  catch  the  sorcerer  at  his  trickery,  and  there  is  no  going  up 
to  heaven  in  broad  daylight  At  last,  after  strange  noises  have  been 
heard,  and  a  visit  received  from  or  paid  to  the  spirit,  the  magician 
reappears  unbound,  but  pale  and  excited,  and  gives  an  account  of  his 
adventures.  The  Ojibway  conjurors  also  do  this  untying  trick ;  and 
across  in  Siberia  the  shamans  practice  the  same  coarse  juggle.  The 
shaman  sits  down  and  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  the  shutters  are  shut, 
and  be  invokes  the  spirits ;  all  at  once  there  arises  a  ghostly  horror 
in  the  dark — voices  are  heard  in  different  parts,  and  a  rattling  and 
drumming  on  the  dry  skin  the  shaman  sits  on ;  bears  growl,  snakes  hiss, 
squirrels  leap  about  the  room.  At  last  it  is  over,  and  behold,  in 
walks  the  shaman  free  and  unbound  from  outside.  No  one  doubts, 
says  Castren,  that  it  was  the  spirits  who  were  drumming,  growling, 
and  hissing  in  the  yurt,  and  who  released  the  shaman  from  his  bonds. 
The  unbinding  trick  is  not  unknown  in  English  folk-lore,  and  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  similarity  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Davenport 
Brothers. 

Savage  animism  flourishes  in  Central  Asia,  where  the  lamas 
have  long  been  great  practitioners  in  the  now  familiar  art  of  table- 
moving.  To  quote  only  one  instance :  John  Bell,  of  Antermony, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  describes  the  process  of  finding  a 
thief  who  had  stolen  some  damask.  The  lama  got  on  a  four-legged 
bench,  "  and  soon  carried  it,  or,  as  was  commonly  believed,  it  carried 
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him  to  the  very  tent,  when  he  ordered  the  damask  to  be  produced. 
The  demand  was  directly  complied  with ;  for  it  is  in  vain,  in  snch 
cases,  to  offer  any  excuse." 

One  of  the  moet  celebrated  of  modern  spiritual  manifestations  is 
the  feat  of  rising  in  the  air.  This,  if  not  savage,  has  a  long  and 
curious  ethnographic  history.  It  is  familiar  to  Buddhism,  where 
every  saint  who  has  attained  to  "  riddhi,"  or  perfection,  is  able  to 
lise  in  the  air,  as  also  to  overturn  the  earth  and  stop  the  sun.  The 
appearance  of  the  miracle  in  the  Western  World  belongs,  it  seems,  to 
classic  times ;  foreign  coigurors  were  exhibiting  it  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  first  century.  Alter  a  while  it  became  a  regular  prodigy  of 
Christian  miracle.  The  Lives  of  ,the  Saints  swarm  with  it  St 
Dominic,  St  Sunstan,  St  Philip  Neri,  St  Ignatius  Loyola,  are 
among  the  list  of  saints  who  not  only  metaphorically  "  rose  above 
the  earth,"  but  were  Jhought,  particularly  by  biographers  a  long  while 
after  they  were  dead,  to  have  literally  hung  suspended  in  the  air  in 
life.  Thus,  when  St  Richard,  the  Chancellor  to  St  Edmund,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  one  day  softly  opened  the  chapel  door  to  see  why 
the  archbishop  did  not  come  to  dinner,  he  saw  him  raised  high  in  air 
with  knees  bent  and  arms  stretched  out ;  falling  gently  to  the  ground 
at  sight  of  the  intruder,  the  prelate  complained  of  being  thus  hindered 
of  great  spiritual  delight  and  comfort  The  old  archbishop's  mantle, 
or  some  remnant  of  it,  has  now  descended  on  Mr.  Home. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  disembodied  spirits  communicate  with 
living  men :  In  the  first  place,  they  appear  in  visions  or  dreams,  and 
talk  with  the  living ;  and  here  the  opinion  of  the  modem  spiritualist 
is  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the  savage.  But  the  modem 
medium  may  also  introduce  into  spiritual  converse  arts  imknown  to 
savage  life — spelling  and  writing.  Sapping  spirits  are  so  far  savage 
in  principle  that,  if  one  told  a  North-American  Indian  that  mysterious 
knocks  were  done  by  a  spirit,  he  would  assent  at  once,  for  any  mys- 
terious noise  is  to  his  mind  the  action  of  a  spirit  But  savages  do  not 
seem  to  have  selected  a  special  class  of  knocking  spirits,  though  this 
spirit  abounds  in  civilized  folk-lore.  He  is  the  "  knocker"  the  Welsh- 
man hears  underground ;  the  "poltergeist"  who  routs  about  in  Ger- 
man peasants'  houses ;  the  "vampire  "  who  tumbles  about  the  furni- 
ture in  Crete.  The  spirits  had  b^un  to  answer  questions  by  knocks, 
as  Dr.  A.  Bastian  has  shown,  in  the  middle  ages.  Thd  device  of  an 
alphabet  of  counted  raps — 1  for  A,  2  for  B,  etc. — was  adopted  in 
America  to  communicate  between  disembodied  and  embodied  spirits. 
Scientific  spirits,  it  is  alleged,  and  especially  Franklin's  spirit,  have 
contrived  to  adapt  electro-magnetic  vital  forces  to  produce  the  rapping 
sotmd.  That  the  messages  the  spirits  send  are  at  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  mediums  who  receive  them,  need  hardly  be  said ;  they 
are  so  foolish  that  intelligent  spiritualists  habitually  apologize  for 
them,  and  ^ritud  may  indeed  some  day  become  a  word  for  "  silly." 

Spirit  writing,  though,  of  course,  not  belonging  to  unlettered  sav- 
ages, has  a  curious  ethnography.  It  is  well  known  in  China.  When 
a  man  wishes  to  consult  a  god  in  this  way,  he  places  a  table  before 
the  image,  with  candles  and  incense,  an  offering  of  tea  and  sham 
money,  and  a  large  platter  filled  with  sand.  A  V-shaped  wooden 
handle  is  provided,  with  a  sharp  tooth  at  its  point ;  two  men  hold 
this  instrument,  each  grasping  one  leg  of  it,  the  point  resting  on  the 
sand.  Then  the  god  is  invoked,  and  his  spirit  descends  and  guides 
the  pen,  which  wriggles  about  in  the  sand  and  writes  the  oracular  mes- 
sage. Dr.  Bastian,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  valuable  information  as 
to  the  ethnography  of  spirituaUsm,  adds  that,  when  the  sprig  of  the 
sacred  aprioot-tree  is  broken  to  make  the  spirit-pen,  the  precaution  is 
taken  of  scratching  a  suitable  apology  on  the  bark  of  the  tree.  There 
are  old  European  accounts  of  writing  with  a  spirit-guided  pen,  and 
there  is  an  instrument,  called  a  "  planchette,"  made  and  sold  in  Lon- 
don now,  a  little  tripod  with  a  pencil,  which  two  persons  place  their 
hands  on,  and  wait  for  a  disembodied  spirit  to  guide  them  to  write 
messages. 

It  appears,  however,  that  spirits  can  dispense  with  such  material 
instruments.  We  remember  how,  during  the  Council  of  Niciea,  two 
of  the  bishops,  Chrysanthus  and  Mysonius,  happened  inconveniently 
to  die ;  so  the  acts  of  the  council  were  solemnly  laid  on  their  tombs, 
and  were  found  in  the  morning  with  the  dead  men's  subscription — 
thus,  "  Although  removed  from  earth,  we  have  dgned  the  volume  with 
our  own  hands."  This  proceeding  has  been  renewed  in  onr  own  day. 
For  example,  the  Baron  de  6uldenstubb6  has  published  a  book, 
"  Fneumatologie  Positive  et  Ezp6rimentale,"  in  which  he  says  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  do  hover  near  their  tombs,  and  hannt 


places  where  they  dwelt "  during  their  terrestrial  incamation."  Louis 
XV.  and  Marie  Antoinette  roam  about  tiie  Trianon ;  Francis  L  mani- 
fests himself  at  Fontainebleau ;  and,  what  is  more,  if  you  leave  blank 
pieces  of  paper  in  suitable  places,  they  will  concmtrate  an  electric 
current  on  it  by  their  force  of  will,  and  thus  impress  characters  on 
the  paper.  The  baron  publishes  fac-similes  of  tiie  spirit-writings  he 
got  thus :  Augustus  and  Julius  Ciesar's  near  thdr  statues  in  the 
Xiouvre,  Abelard  and  HMoise  at  their  tomb  at  Pire-Ia-Chuse,  with  an 
inscription  that  they  are  united  and  happy.  The  alphal)etic  writing 
of  the  surviving  ancients  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  queer  some- 
times— as  when  St  Paul  writes  himself  as  eX^iarot  tod  airooroAoi'; 
when  Hippokrates  wrote  his  name,  which  cured  an  attack  of  rheuma. 
tism  in  a  few  minutes,  the  virtue  of  the  prescription  lay  perhaps  in 
the  great  physician's  spelling  himself  with  a  long  6  and  a  short  i. 

What  is  now  being  discussed  is  not  the  positive  truth  or  falnty  of 
the  alleged  spiritual  phenomena  and  doctrines,  but  their  ethnograpbr. 
There  may  be  remarkable  psycholopcal  phenomena,  "  brain-waves," 
or  what  not,  involved  in  what  is  called  spiritualism,  as  there  were  un- 
questionably remarkable  morbid  phenomena  involved  in  what  was 
called  mesmerism.  But  this  is  not  the  question  here.  It  is  not  merel;f 
that  the  alleged  spiritualistic  facts  are  believed  in  by  savages  and  bar- 
barians, and  disowned  by  civilized  science.  It  is  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  that  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  alleged  visions,  and 
rappings,  and  writings,  the  belief  that  they  are  produced  by  disem- 
bodied spirits,  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  savages.  Set  a  Chinese 
and  an  English  medium  to  obtain  written  missives  from  the  respective 
spirits  they  believe  in,  and  let  a  wild  Ojibway  Indian  look  on  at  the 
performance  So  far  as  the  presence  of  disembodied  spirits  goes,  pos- 
sessing the  performers  and  guiding  the  pencils,  or  manifesting  them- 
selves by  raps,  or  voices,  or  other  actions,  the  savage  would  under- 
stand and  admit  it  at  once,  for  such  things  are  part  of  his  recognized 
system  of  nature :  the  only  part  of  the  affair  out  of  his  line  would  be 
the  art  of  writing,  which  does  belong  to  a  higher  grade  of  dviliiatioa 
than  his.  In  a  word,  a^  modem  medium  is  a  red  Indian  or  a  Tartar 
shaman  in  a  dress-coat 

Even  supposing  the  alleged  spiritualistic  facts  to  be  all  true,  and 
the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  them  sound,  this  does  not  alter  tbt 
argument  It  would  prove  that  savages  were  wise,  and  that  we  civil- 
ized fools  have  degenerated  from  their  superior  knowledge.  Bat  it 
would  remain  true  that  modem  spiritualism  is  a  survival  and  a  revival 
of  savage  thought,  which  the  general  tendency  of  civilization  and 
science  has  been  to  discard.  This  is  the  case  of  spiritualism  as  sea 
from  an  ethnographic  point  of  view. 

[TO    BB    OONTINUID.] 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFK 

ALL  who  have  observed  the  tendencies  of  scientific  inquiry 
within  the  last  few  years  are  aware  that  a  sharp  con- 
troversy  has  been  going  on  in  relation  to  what  is  termed 
"Spontaneous  Generation,"  that  is,  whether  minute  living 
forms  come  suddenly  into  existence  without  parentage.  This 
idea  of  "spontaneoas  generation"  is  old.  It  was  long  ago 
believed  that,  when  dead  bodies  pntrefy,  and  little  gmbs  ap- 
pear, these  grubs  are  generated  directly  from  the  decaying 
flesh.  It  was,  however,  found,  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago, 
that  these  worms  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  insects,  and  so 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  in  its  ancient  and 
grosser  form,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

With  the  invention  of  the  microscope,  however,  a  new 
world  of  life,  of  amazing  minuteness,  which  had  never  before 
been  suspected,  was  discovered  to  exist.  Little  creatures,  of 
which  millions  might  exist  in  a  drop  of  water,  were  still  found 
to  be  regular  animals — eating,  growing,  moving,  fighting,  lov- 
ing, multiplying,  and  dying,  just  like  "superior  beings."  As 
they  make  their  appearance  in  infusions  of  organic  matter,  they 
are  termed  Irifmoria.  They  multiply  at  an  enormously  rapid 
rate.  One  species  of  infusoria,  vimble  only  under  a  high  magni- 
fying power,  is  calculated  to  generate  one  hundred  and  seventy 
billions  in  four  days ;  and  these  enormous  powers  of  propaga- 
tion are  accompanied  by  a  minuteness  so  extreme  that  of  some 
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species  one  drop  of  water  would  contain  as  many  individuals 
as  there  are  human  beings  on  the  earth. 

In  connection  with  these  marvellous  microscopic  revela- 
tion*, the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  was  revived  un- 
der a  new  aspect.  If  an  organic  infusion,  such  as  may  be  made 
bj-  steeping  hay,  for  example,  be  left  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  the 
water  becomes  impregnated  with  an  immense  number  of  ani- 
malcules. These  creatures  are  certainly  insignificant  enough 
to  be  extemporized  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  their  appear- 
ance so  quickly  and  in  such  multitudes  gave  plausibility  to  the 
idea  that  they  are  actually  oripnated.  The  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  Heterogeny,  as  it  is 
terraeil,  believe  that  they  are  directly  produced  by  the  spon- 
taneous combination  of  their  constituent  atoms. 

Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  a  leading  English  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trine, thus  states  the  case :  "  These  infusoria  originate  in  oleo- 
aibominous  molecules  which  are  formed  in  organic  fluids,  and 
there,  under  the  influence  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  tem- 
perature, light,  chemical  exchanges,  density,  pressure,  compo- 
ntion  of  atmospheric  air  and  of  the  fluid,  etc.,  the  molecules, 
by  their  coalescence,  produce  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  and 
aaimal  life." 

Those  who  hold  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Pamp&rmy,  or  ori- 
pn  from  germs,  reply,  first,  that  the  minuteness  of  these 
creatures  chords  no  ground  for  inferring  their  spontaneous 
ori^  In  the  order  of  Nature  there  is  no  great  and  no  small ; 
nothing  is  insignificant;  the  tiniest  and  the  mightiest  alike 
illustrate  the  unity  of  the  scheme  of  law.  Secondly.  The  de- 
scent of  organisms  from  preexisting  germs  is  the  actual  method 
which  we  know  that  Nature  employs  in  all  grades,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  life,  and  no  other  method  can  be 
admitted,  except  upon  explicit  and  incontestable  proof. .  Thirdly. 
As  for  the  appearance  of  infusorial  organisms  in  liquids  which 
a  few  hours  before  did  not  contain  them,  it  is  to  be  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  plan,  until  some  other  method 
is  demonstrated.  We  know  that  infusorial  germs  do  exist  and 
float  about  in  the  atmosphere.  So  long  as  infusions  are  abso- 
lotely  cut  off  from  the  air,  animalcules  do  not  appear,  and  their 
appearance  when  the  air  is  admitted  is  to  be  considered  due  to 
the  entrance  of  germs  or  spores  with  it — until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

The  question  now  became  one  of  atmospheric  germs.  The 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  the  scene  of  battle  for 
the  last  ten  years,  M.  Ponchet  leading  the  heterogenists,  and  M. 
Pasteur  leading  the  panspermisU.  The  experimental  labor  has 
been  skilfiil  and  untiring,  and  the  controversy  sharp,  acrimoni- 
ous, and  personal.  Both  parties  claim  the  victory,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  remains  still  unaccepted  in  the 
world  of  science. 

Dnt  the  question  has  recently  come  up  in  a  new  aspect.  A 
powerful  school  of  biologists  have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
years,  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  "  development,"  and  under- 
take to  account  naturally  for  the  "origin  of  species."  What- 
ever value  may  be  assigned  to  this  hypothesis,  its  adherents 
are  known  as  the  strenuous  defenders  of  the  principle  of  natu- 
ral causation.  Now,  those  who  have  not  looked  carefully  into 
the  question  would  naturally  expect  to  find  this  party  adopting 
the  view  of  "spontaneous  generation."  But  this  is  not  so.  The 
leading  minds  of  the  evolution  school  are  among  the  most  reso- 
lute and  vehement  opponents  of  "spontaneous  generation." 
This  perplexes  many.  The  editor  of  a  leading  English  scientific 
journal  says :  "  It  seems  to  us  a  little  strange  that  many  among 
the  fiercest  opponents  of  spontaneous  generation  are  yet  most 
implicit  believers  in  the  law  of  natural  selection  (Darwin's  law), 
and,  indeed,  in  the  general  principle  of  evolution.  Why  this 
is  so  we  cannot  understand."  But  he  will  understand  it  the 
moment  he  comprehends  the  law  of  evolution. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
studying  the  science  of  organic  lite,  and  has  published  his 
views  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Biology,"  which 


is  but  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  philosophical  system.  The 
basis  of  this  whole  system  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  has  carried  the  elucidation  of  it  so  much  further  than 
any  other  inquirer  as  to  have  made  the  doctrine  eminently  his 
own.  This  is  recognized  by  the  first  biologists,  so  that  we  may 
safely  accept  him  as  the  authorized  interpreter  of  the  principle. 
But  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  admit  the  hypothesis  of  "  spontaneous 
generation ;  "  on  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion contradicts  and  excludes  it.  A  New-England  theologian, 
who  believes  in  "  spontaneous  generation,"  writing  in  the 
North  American  Review,  has  attacked  Mr.  Spencer's  system  as 
nnphilosophical,  because  he  rejects  it.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  strangely  things  sometimes  get  transposed.  A  meta- 
physical preacher  turns  up  as  the  out-and-out  advocate  of 
"spontaneous  generation,"  while  the  great  rabbi  of  naturalism, 
Spencer,  is  shufBed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack  as  a  half- 
and-half  thinker,  because  he  does  not  go  far  enough  with  his 
naturalism.  We  publish  this  week  a  short  communication  from 
Mr.  Spencer,  replying  to  the  strictures  of  Mk^  North  American 
Review,  in  which  he  draws  a  broad  line  between  the  origin  of 
life  by  "evolution"  and  by  "spontaneous  generation,"  and 
points  out  the  total  antagonism  between  the  two  doctrines. 
Evolution,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  slowly-acting  causes  and 
slowly-produced  effects,  and  allows  no  place  for  "  spontaneity." 
There  is  no  problem  in  modem  thought  of  such  import  as  that 
of  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  views  upon  this  interesting  subject 
of  an  able  thinker,  who  has  given  so  much  attention  to  it,  can- 
not fail  to  command  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  care  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  deeper  workings  of  Nature. 


TABLE-TALK. 

WITHOUT  wishing  to  limit  in  the  slightest  degree  the  number  or  the 
scope  of  the  recreations  of  the  people — ^rather,  indeed,  would  we, 
if  it  were  in  our  power,  increase  and  enlarge  them — ^we  still  are  disposed 
to  question  the  advantage  of  public  holidays.  If  it  were  certain  that  by 
abcdishing  them  no  absolute  curtailment  of  public  pleasures  would  re- 
sult (possible  only,  of  course,  by  every  one  selecting  for  himself  cor- 
responding days  for  recreation),  we  should,  on  what  we  consider  soimd 
philosophical  grounds,  advocate  their  general  repeal.  Reasoning  theo- 
retically, it  would  .seem  as  if  a  larger  proportion  of  pleasure  would  be 
secured  where  each  person  selected  for  himself  his  own  time  and  oc- 
casion for  a  holiday,  rather  than,  by  having  a  day  arbitrarily  appointed 
for  him,  be  compelled,  whether  congenial  or  not,  in  some  sort  to  ob- 
serve it.  There  are  certain  days,  like  our  Xew  York  New  Yeare',  on 
which  unanimity  is  necessary — ^but  on  many  others  the  very  fact  of  a 
general  observance  renders  special  enjoyment  impossible,  by  the  over- 
crowding of  boats,  trains,  public  parks  and  gardens,  theatres,  and  other 
places  of  resort.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  catches 
some  of  its  fervor  by  the  srapathy  of  example ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  perfect  selection  of  means  and  ways  of  enjoyment  is  not  possi- 
ble on  public  days.  One  can  neither  ride,  sail,  travel,  feast,  nor  un- 
dertake any  out-door  sport,  with  the  same  security  or  success  on  pub- 
lic holidays  that  be  can  on  other  days,  and  this  fact  often  renders  them 
to  many  persons  the  most  tedious  and  wearisome  periods  of  the  year. 
And  then,  even  with  those  who  accept  these  occasions  with  full  intent 
to  enjoy,  the  violent  and  forced  pleasures  pertaining  to  them  are 
rarely  beneficent  in  effect.  A  holiday  is  often,  especially  with  the 
young,  looked  forward  to  with  feverish  impatience,  and  followed  by  a 
melancholy  reaction.  Its  high  excitements  render  the  emploments 
that  follow  distasteful,  and  breed  a  host  of  discontents.  Several  days 
are  usually  required  by  a  high-pressure  holiday  pleasure-seeker  to  re- 
cover his  equanimity,  and  this  reactionary  restlessness,  it  is  obvious, 
must  more  than  balance  the  brief  enjoyment  of  the  holiday.  Men 
and  women,  if  they  hope  to  secure  absolutely  this  evanescent  qual- 
ity called  pleasure,  must  find  it  in  the  things  that  lie  about  them — 
in  thmr  ordinary  avocations,  and  along  their  daily  paths.  Change 
of  scene,  no  doubt,  is  often  desirable ;  recreations  are  in  some  cases 
necessary ;  but,  unless  after  partaking  of  recreations,  we  can  return 
to  our  duties  refreshed,  contented,  and  strengthened,  they  have  done  us 
no  good.    We  cannot  make  a  people  happier  or  merrier  by  multi- 
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plying  their  holidays,  as  is  sometimes  argued,  but  solely  by  inculcat- 
ing the  spirit  of  happiness — that  readiness  for  enjoyment  wliich  finds 
in  a  thousand  unpremeditated  things  its  means  and  its  resources. 
Happiness  is  too  coy,  uncertain,  and  elusive  to  be  seized  upon  by  pub- 
lic proclamation.  Governments  can  scarcely  elect  for  us  the  occa- 
sions for  our  blisses  and  our  contents.  The  true  holidays  of  our 
hearts  must  come  in  utter  independence  of  set  occasions ;  and  even 
those  physical  recreations  which  our  health  may  require  will  be  en- 
joyed to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  our  oppor- 
tunities suggest,  than  when  prescribed  for  us  by  custom  or  law. 

In  the  very  midst  of  our  complainings  as  to  the  excess  of 

burlesque  in  our  theatrical  entertainments,  we  suddenly  find  the  town 
turning  from  the  yeUow-luured  beauties  of  Niblo's,  and  the  riotous 
nonsense  at  the  Olympic,  to  shed  tears  over  the  sufferings  of  Enoch 
Arden  at  Booth's,  and  of  JDora  at  Wallack's.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  the  poet  who  is  the  least  dramatic  of  all  contemporary  wri- 
ters should  at  the  same  moment  supply  material  for  two  of  the  most 
popular  dramas  of  the  season.  Whether  the  popularity  of  these  plays 
argues  either  a  familiarity  or  appreciation  of  the  poet,  however,  may 
well  be  questioned.  "  Enoch  Arden  "  is  very  close  in  story  to  the 
poem ;  one  loses  nothing  in  seeing  it  but  the  beauty  of  the  original, 
which  may  be  a  slight  loss  to  those  who  are  content  to  accept  the 
strong  efifects  of  the  stage,  and  let  go  by  the  thousand  and  one  finer 
touches  of  the  poem.  The  blank  verse  is  retained  in  the  play,  and 
this  puts  the  actors  on  their  stilts,  thereby  hopelessly  excluding  every 
semblance  of  genuine  nature.  Mr.  Edwin  Adams  enacts  the  hero  in  a 
very  picturesque,  but  stnuned,  unnatural  manner.  The  success  of  the 
play  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  has  read 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  and  is  eager  to  see  how  it  appears  when  person- 
ated. "  Dora  "  is  a  much  better  acting'  play  than  "  Enoch  Arden," 
but  departs  from  the  original  in  incident  somewhat,  and  in  character 
very  decidedly.  Fanner  Allen,  as  manipulated  for  the  footlights  by 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  is  a  boisterous,  choleric,  self-willed  simpleton,  and 
something  widely  different  from  the  obstinate  but  high-principled  and 
powerful  old  man  of  the  poem.  But,  altogether,  the  idea  of  dramati- 
zing for  the  stage  these  pure  and  simple  domestic  idyls  should  be 
highly  commended;  if  the  taste  of  a  few  is  offended  by  palpable  di- 
versions from  the  original,  which  must  nearly  always  necessarily  occur, 
that  of  the  many  is  elevated  by  examples  of  character,  purpose,  and 
story,  that  are  immeasurably  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  re- 
cent dramatic  literature.  The  Tennysonian  drama  is  certainly  a  new 
incident  in  our  theatrical  history,  and  its  success  is  suflScient  to  show 
that,  while  public  taste  may  be  capricious,  it  rarely  is  entirely  corrupt 

A  writer  on  the   "Academy"  of  1869,  in  the  July    Fort- 

mghtly,  thus  breaks  out  on  the  subject  of  originality  in  art :  "  Be- 
ware of  theories,  or,  if  you  must  use  them,  use  as  crutches,  to  throw 
them  away.  Beware  of  schools,  for  schools  in  art  are  but  the  life- 
less relics  of  bygone  giants.  Great  men  leave  schools  behind  them, 
as  Homer,  and  j£schylus,  and  PlatO',  left  matter  for  Alexandrine 
grammars — mere  bricks  and  mortar  for  future  artists.  The  gre^at 
artist  is  himself  and  only,  or  nothing.  In  art  there  is  but  one 
theory,  and  that  is  truth ;  and,  though  the  roads  to  truth  be  infinite, 
the  end  is  one — Nature.  Study  Nature,  consult  Nature,  trust  Na- 
ture, turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  but  Nature.  He  who  gets  the  nearest  to 
Nature  in  the  end  is  the  greatest  artist,  be  the  road  what  it  may.  He 
who  is  within  a  school  is  no  artist,  but  only  a  scholar,  waiting  to  be- 
come an  artist.  While  the  scaffolding  remains,  the  temple  is  not  free. 
What  is  school  ?  Is  it  school  for  mechanism  ?  But,  for  artistic  pur- 
poses, mechanical  purposes  have  no  value,  except  as  they  enable  you 
to  get  nearer  to  truth,  and  in  this  matter  every  honest  student, 
who  studies  for  himself,  can  improve  on  what  is  known  every  day  of 
his  life.  Is  it  school  for  conception  ?  But  conception-which  has  not 
its  root  in  your  own  life  and  your  own  time  is  dead  I  The  moment  you 
ask  the  painters  of  another  age  hoa  they  concaved,  you  surrender  your 
right  to  paint  at  all.  You  may,  indeed,  compare  your  conceptions 
with  theirs,  to  prove  yourself  a  dwarf,  them  giants ;  your  age  a  bas- 
tard age,  theirs,  divine.  But,  if  you  wish  to  rival  them,  forget  them, 
leave  all  behind  you,  and  do  as  they  did,  take  up  your  staff  and  fol- 
low Nature.  As  well  might  you  hope  to  be  a  Titian  by  copying  Titian, 
as  to  be  another  Newton  by  lying  on  his  grave." 

A  peculiarity  of  the  criminal  dasa  is  that  it  exhibits  very  littie 

versatiUty,  a  criminal  having  once  become  thoroughly  conversant  with 
one  branch  of  crime,  or  with  one  mode  of  committing  a  particular 


crime,  rarely  attempting  any  other.  Throughout  the  civilized  worU 
the  same  general  classes  and  the  same  traits  of  character  are  obaeired 
to  exist,  varied  only  by  national  peculiarities.  French  crimiiuls,  for 
instance,  even  of  the  lowest  grade,  have  a  sort  of  grim  pictot- 
esqueness,  and  many  of  the  well-authenticated  exploits  of  the 
more  noted  of  them  are  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  H. 
Du  Camp,  the  writer  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Same  da  Deux  Xmia, 
has  given  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  throws  mucb 
light  upon  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  criminals  of  Paris,  whom  he  vis- 
ited in  their  chosen  haunts,  and  whose  confidence  he  succeeded  in 
gaining.  They  are  classified  in  grades  according  to  their  proficiencr, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  form  of  villany  they  adopt  as  theit 
profession.  First  of  all  comes  the  etcarpe,  who  murdere  systematictD; 
as  a  mode  of  commencing  proceedings ;  th^n  there  are  the/auenn  or 
swindlers,  who  are  the  most  intellectual  class  of  the  profession,  uid 
after  these  come  a  carefully-graded  scale  of  malefactors,  coding  with 
the  burglars,  who  are  also  of  various  ranks,  the  Ughest  being  the 
earoMeurt,  or  those  who  use  false  keys.  After  them  come  the 
thieving  rabble,  the  tireun  or  pickpockets,  the  rouloitn,  who  ttetl 
baggage  from  carts,  the  franct  bourgeoi*  or  "  sneak  thieves,"  and  t 
hundred  other  varieties,  while  above  them  rank  the  targueurt  or  oU 
style  of  highwaymen,  and  the  tdoiuuun,  or  garroters  and  "  foa^ndi" 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  congregation  in  Florence,  6* 

expenses  of  which  are  paid  by  an  admission  fee  of  two  pauls,  demanded 
of  all  who  enter  the  cboroh.  The  receipts  from  this  source  betng  a- 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  sexton,  the 
vestrymen  (edl  English)  had  to  make  it  up  out  of  their  own  pnnei 
One  of  the  vestry  resigned,  and  an  American  gentleman  was  reqaested 
to  take  his  place.  Knowing  very  well  the  object  of  the  pnqraeitioii, 
the  New  Yorker  determined  at  least  to  make  the  best  bargain  thit  be 
could,  and  consented  to  serve  on  condition  that  a  prayer  was  said  ibc 
the  President  along  with  that  for  the  Queen.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
the  new  vestryman  was  duly  installed,  the  worthy  cleigyman  and  vig- 
ilant beadle  are  provided  for,  and  public  prayer  is  constantly  made  fa 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  old 
Amo— all  the  result  of  a  goo3  Yankee  bargain. 

Apropos   of  the  newly-published  life  of  Walter  Sange 

Landor,  there  is  a  good  story  that  Lord  Byron  was  once  told  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Landor  to  introduce  him  satirically  into  a 
new  "  Imaginary  Conversation."  "  If  he  does,"  said  Byron,  "  TU  cer- 
tainly call  him  out"  When  Landor  heard  this,  he  replied, "  Well,  1 
did  not  really  mean  to  show  up  his  lordship  in  a  "  conversation,"  bnt  nov 
I  will  You  may  tell  him  that,  though  he  prides  himself  upon  being  a 
good  shot,  I  am  a  better.  Byron's  hand  trembles  ;  mine  is  steady.  I 
would  undertake  to  strike  off  his  nose  with  a  pistol-shot  without 
grazing  another  feature  of  his  face."  This  is  said  to  have  silenced  the 
handsome  nobleman  and  poet,  who,  though  he  did  not  fear  deatli,  had 
a  horror  of  mutilation  and  deformity. 


imf  iatw. 


IN  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the  quay-wall  of  the  Seine,  and  at  a  oompata- 
tlvely  quiet  spot  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  will  be  found,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  three  or  four  men  standing  in  the  open  air,  by  a 
heap  of  strong  carriage-wheels ;  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  a  double 
tradk  railroad  commences  at  this  point ;  presently,  either  in  one  dine- 
tion  or  the  other,  an  omnibus,  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  neatlr  •• 
large  as  an  American  slreet-oar,  will  be  seen  approaching ;  if  thia  veM- 
de,  which  is  provided  with  additional  seats  for  passengers  on  the  roof| 
is  on  the  line  of  rails,  it  is  coming  &om  the  country,  and  is  brought  to 
a  stand-still  when  it  arrives  opposite  the  heap  of  wheels  near  the  eid 
of  the  track ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  traversing  the  ordinary  road,  it 
is  coming  fVom  some  part  of  the  city,  and  Ls  run  on  to  the  track  before 
being  halted.  In  either  case,  as  soon  as  a  full  stop  occurs,  screw-lifti 
are  placed  under  the  front  and  hind-wheel  framework  on  one  side  of  the 
emnlbuB,  and  the  axles  of  the  two  wheels,  thus  prepared  to  ba  lifl«ii 
are  at  the  same  time  unfastened ;  the  vehicle  is  then  tilted  over  a  few 
inches  by  means  of  the  screws,  the  two  loosened  wheels  are  slipped  o4i 
and  two  others  are  at  once  put  on  with  rims  to  fit  the  rails  if  the  oonvej- 
ance  is  outward  bound,  and  with  ordinary  tires  if  the  omnibus  ia  leaving 
the  nulroad  to  pass  through  the  city.  Tho  screw-lifts  are  then  removed, 
and  the  omnibus  is  in  running  order  again.  The  wheels  which  leniaiB 
unsbifted  are  not  specially  adapted  to  the  track,  the  rails,  however,  an 
slightiy  hoUowed.  The  change  is  generally  made  in  less  than  two  mio- 
ntes,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  complete,  the  order  for  a  new  stait  is  given  bj 
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the  oonductor  to  the  driver.  The  object  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
vhich  seema  to  work  very  well,  is  to  avoid  encumbering  the  more 
crowded  business  streets  with  a  surface-railroad  track. 

While,  in  the  United  States,  the  failure  of  a  life  assurance  company 
is  an  almost  nnheard-of  thing,  and  while  our  oldest  companies  are  ap- 
psrently  the  most  stable,  the  statistics  of  English  companies  show  a 
M>mewhat  different  state  of  things.  A  recent  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons  states  that,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  two  hmidrod  and 
'  seventy-two  insurance  companies  have  been  formed,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  have  been  wound  up,  or  have  discontinued  business, 
and  forty-four  have  been  absorbed  by  other  companies,  leaving  only 
MTenty-six  still  in  existence.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  companies 
formed  before  1882  have  broken  down,  and  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  those 
oif^nized  since  that  date  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  In  view  of  these 
iacts,  a  bill  hag  been  brought  forward  in  Parliament  which  is  intended 
to  compel  such  statements  and  reports  ttoia  the  officers  of  insurance 
companies  as  will  effectoally  expose  and  crash  all  insolvent  organico- 
tions. 

The  term  "  blue-stocking "  is  now,  as  every  one  knows,  applied  to 
liUrary  ladia  ;  but  originally  it  was  conferred  on  a  society  of  literary  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  in  England,  organized  in  1760.  The  society  derived 
it8  name  from  the  blue- worsted  stockings  always  worn  by  Benjamin  Stil- 
lingfleet,  a  distinguished  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  the  association.  This  term  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
literary  ladies,  from  the  fact  that  the  accomplished  and  fascinating  Mrs. 
Jemingham  wore  blue  stockings  at  the  social  and  literary  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  oelebrated  Lady  Mary  Montagu. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Paris  are  macadamized,  and,  in  rainy  weather, 
the  dust  and  water  make  a  thick  fioid,  which  is  known  as  "  macadam 
milk."  An  ingenions  Frenchman  has  invented  a  method  of  utilizing 
tliis,  by  straining  out  the  solid  portion,  which  be  forms  into  bricks  for 
knife-cleaning,  etc.,  by  which  he  not  only  relieves  the  sewers  from  a 
nuisance,  but  also  secures  for  himself  a  lai^e  income. 

The  English  parliamentary  committee  upon  the  proposed  channel- 
tonne!  between  England  and  France  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
French  special  commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  practicability 
of  the  proposed  work.  The  report  is  favorable,  and  endorses  the  plans 
of  the  English  engineers  as  feasible. 

The  explorations  which  are  now  being  carried  on  in  and  about  Jem- 
salein  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Warren,  of  the  English  army, 
<re  developing  the  fact  that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  lie  from  thirty 
to  ninety  feet  below  the  site  of  the  present  city,  and  that  it  is  possible, 
by  a  system  of  mining,  to  recover,  with  tolerable  completeness,  the  to- 
pography of  the  city  at  the  time  of  Our  Saviour. 


i^atters  of  3rien«  anb  %d. 

OUR  Paris  correspondent  resumes  his  account  of  the  May  Exhibi- 
tion :  "  The  '  Plague  of  Rome,'  by  M.  Delannay,  is  remarkable  for 
originality  of  conception,  severity  of  style,  and  subdued  vigor  of  color, 
•ppropriate  to  the  subject,  which  is  drawn  from  the  golden  legend  of 
Jacques  de  Vorogine  ('  Then  there  appeared  a  good  angel,  who  ordered 
an  evil  angel,  armed  with  a  spear,  to  strike  at  the  houses,  and,  as  oftea. 
as  a  house  was  struck,  so  often  was  there  a  death').  In  the  street, 
some  fall  upon  their  knees,  imploring  the  clemency  of  Heaven ;  Chris- 
tians at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  pagans  before  the  statue  of  Esculapius, 
powerless  to  »ave  them.  The  pale-winged  angel  has  suspended  his 
flight  in  front  of  a  house,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  exterminating  spirit, 
»ho,  with  incredible  fury,  strikes  the  door  with  his  spear,  every  blow 
opening  a  tomb.  But,  to  temper  the  horror  depicted,  the  sign  of  divine 
vrath  appeased,  like  a  ray  of  hope,  shines  npon  the  capitol,  and  the 
plague  is  about  to  cease. 

"  The  '  Oallic  Sentinel,'  by  M.  Lumimus,  perched  alofl  on  the  dmidic 
oak,  looking  out  for  the  vanguard  of  some  Roman  legion,  is  a  work  of 
iH'oat  merit,  which  attracts  much  attention.  Tlus  companion-in-arms  of 
Vcrcingetorix  has  the  firm  and  manly  attitude  of  those  heroic  tribes 
who  for  ten  years  struggled  against  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  The 
'Ariadne  abandoned,'  of  M.  Ulmann,  is  an  important  composition, 
Thich  shows  the  moat  oareful  study.  "The  beloved  of  Theseus,  half-re- 
clining on  the  shore  of  Naxos,  with  her  arms  outstretched  behind,  is 
tlie  very  picture  of  despair.  Her  slave,  seated  by  her  side,  silently  con- 
templates the  sul  disappearing  in  the  horizon. 

"M.  Gazes  has  exhibited  a  beautiftil  figure,  which  he  has  called 
'  Spring.'  It  is  a  young  giri,  standing  upright,  her  head  crowned  with 
daisies,  nude  to  the  waist,  holding  flowers  in  her  green  drapery,  while, 
from  her  right  hand,  she  lets  fall  other  flowers,  every  feature  expressing 
grace  and  innocence.     M.  Lecomte-Dunouy  has  contributed  a  work 


which  is  very  pleasing,  both  as  regards  interest  of  subjeot  and  artistio 
skill  of  execution.  Its  title  is, '  The  Love  which  passes  away,  and  the 
Love  which  remains  steadfast.'  The  scene  represents  the  threshold  of 
an  antique  house ;  on  the  left,  a  young  girl,  in  the  costume  of  Venus,  is 
being  carried  ofT  by  the  Loves,  and  looks  back  with  indijOTerence  on  the 
love-eick  youth  she  has  left  behind.  He,  however,  has  found  two 
friends,  who,  in  the  long  run,  will  console  him  for  the  fickleness  of  the 
inconstant  maid,  viz.,  his  mother  and  his  dog.  He  weeps  silently  on 
her  bosom,  and  the  faithfal  animal  sympatluzes  with  his  sadness.  The 
figures  are  striking,  having  much  truth  of  expression,  with  nothing 
trivial  or  affected  about  them.  The  seat  before  the  house,  the  pillar 
surmounted  by  the  tutelary  god,  the  laurel  roses  in  bloom,  are  fUl  of 
taste  and  good  judgment,  breathing  throughout  the  charms  and  graces 
of  antiquity. 

"  The  small  picture,  of  M.  Viger,  entitled  '  Leisure  Hours  at  Mal- 
maison,'  is  remarkable  for  completeness  of  finish,  correctness  of  color, 
and  accuracy  of  detaUs.  The  Empress  Josephine,  in  her  happiest  days, 
is  busy  embroidering  on  a  frame ;  ladiea  of  honor  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work ;  a  chamberlain  is  reading  aloud  the  novels,  works, 
or  memoirs,  which  have  just  been  published  ;  Miles.  Deslieux  arc  sing- 
ing some  of  the  songs  which  Josephine  loved  to  hear ;  Queen  Hortense, 
dressed  for  a  ball,  like  others  is  sitting  near  Josephine,  and  her  boy, 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  playing  with  toys  upon  the  floor ;  and  the  artist  Re- 
douts, employed  in  designing  the  fiora  of  Malmaison,  is  submitting  to 
Josephine  each  of  his  works.  M.  Patrols  has  sent  in  awork  of  the  some 
elaborate  description,  admirably  finished  in  the  minutest  details,  repre- 
senting General  Bon^iarte  making  his  first  visit  to  Madame*  de  Bean- 
hamais  (afterward  the  Empress  Josephine),  and  permitting  her  young 
son  to  preserve  his  father's  sword. 

"  M.  Miiller  has  this  year  given  a  picture  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
his  reputation,  representing  Lanjuinais  delivering  his  oelebrated  speech 
of  the  2d  of  June,  If  93,  at  the  point  when  he  says,  '  As  long  as  I  can 
make  my  voice  heard,  I  shall  never,  in  my  person,  allow  the  character 
of  the  people's  representative  to  be  lowered  or  degraded.  I  am  accused 
of  calumniating  Paris.  No  1  Paris  is  pure,  but  oppressed  by  tyrants 
who  thirst  for  blood  and  power.'  On  these  words  the  f\iry  of  the  Moun- 
taineers broke  loose.  Chabot,  Drouet,  Robespierre,  Jr.,  Taureau,  and 
others,  sprang  upon  Laiyuinais,  and  wanted  to  hurl  him  from  the  trib- 
une, Legendre  points  his  pistol  at  his  throat.  Defermou,  Barbaroux, 
Peniire,  Lidon,  and  Pilatre  fly  to  his  rescue.  He  clings  with  all  his 
might  to  the  tribune,  and  his  voice  still  thunders  above  the  yells  of  the 
Mtu-cuhltet  and  the  most  terrific  tumult  ever  witnessed  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  drama  is  delineated  with  surpassing  BkUl  and 
accuracy.  The  revolting  passions  expressed  by  the  features  of  the 
tanailU,  and  the  women  who  frequented  these  assemblies,  being  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  their  coarseness  and  brutality." 

The  old-fashioned  shrapnel  shell,  which  in  its  day  was  considered  a 
most  effective  projectile,  does  not  come  up  to  tho  murderous  require- 
ments of  modem  warfare ;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance, 
many  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  it,  the  English  Government 
having  especially  stimulated  the  efforts  of  inventors.  The  desired  end 
seems  now  to  have  been  attuned  in  a  shrapnel  shell  invented  by  Col- 
onel Baxter,  and  which  has  recently  been  tested  at  Dartmoor.  In  this 
shell,  which  is  cylindrical,  the  charge  is  placed  in  the  back  end,  and, 
the  head  being  secured  by  weak  rivets  only,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  blown  off.  By  this  arrangement,  the  small  balls  with  which  it  is 
filled  are  thrown  directly  forward  with  increased  velocity,  while  undue 
dispersion  is  avoided,  and  tho  great  objection  to  a  central  bursting  charge 
is  overcome. 

An  artesian  well  at  Ain-Sala,  in  Algeria,  not  only  throws  up  an  im- 
mense volume  of  fresh  water,  but  also  numbers  of  small  fishes,  averag- 
ing half  an  inch  in  length,  and  furnishing  a  delicate  morsel  for  the  epi- 
cure. As  the  sand  extracted  from  this  well  is  identical  with  that  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  it  is  ooqjectured  that  a  subterranean  connection 
must  exist  with  the  river. 

Recent  scientific  investigations,  in  France,  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fiuid  is  many  thousand  times 
greater  than  nervous  telegraphy,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  nerves  convey 
impressions  to  the  brain — physical  sensations  being  conveyed  at  the 
rate  of  only  about  one  hundred  feet  per  second. 


C^^e  IPlusemn. 


THE  changes  in  the  red  prominences  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  have  been 
lately  shown  to  take  place  with  amazing  rapidity.  So  eronnously 
rapid  are  they,  that  Mr.  Lockyer  has  observed  one  of  these  red  solar 
flames,  twenty-eeven  thousand  miles  in  length,  disappear  altogether 
in  ten  minutes. 
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The  Infutoria  are  little  microscopic  animalcules  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  great  numbers  in  infusions  of  decomposing  organic  matter. 
Among  these  inftuoria  are  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Parama- 
eiutn,  which  are  very  common  among  the  microscopic  inhabitants  of  our 
fresh  waters,  and  which  swim  about  by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia 
with  which  the  whole  surface  of  their  bodies  is  covered.  The  structure 
of  these  creatures  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  figures  (A  B), 
and  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Huxley : 

"  Imagine  a  delicate,  slipper-shaped  body,  enclosed  within  a  struc- 
tureless membrane,  or  mtieula,  which  is  formed  as  an  execretion  upon 
its  outer  surfiice.  At  one  point  (B  a)  the  body  exhibits  a  slight  depres- 
sion, leading  into  a  sort  of  little  funnel  (i  e)  coated  by  a  continuation  of 
the  same  cuticular  investment,  which  stops  short  at  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel.  The  whole  of  the  bag  formed  by  the  cuticula  is  lined  by  a  soft 
loyer  of  gelatinous  matter,  or  '  sarcode,'  which  is  called  the  '  cortical ' 
layer  (A  a) ;  while  inside  that,  and  passing  into  it  quite  gradually,  there 
being  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  is  a  semi-fluid 
substance,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  central  region  of  the  body. 
Keither  in  the  cuticle,  the  cortical  layer,  nor  the  central  substance,  has 

A  fi 


d^ 


Structur*  of  the  Psramoscium. 


any  anatomist  yet  discovered  a  differentiation  into  cellular  layers,  nor 
any  trace  of  that  histological  composition  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
tissues  of  the  higher  animals ;  so  that  here  is  another  case  of  complex 
vital  phenomena  proceeding  fl-om  a  substance  which,  in  a  histological 
sense,  is  structureless.  At  two  points  of  the  body  (A  c  c)  the  substance 
of  the  cortical  layer  exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  contraction  and  di- 
latation. If  you  watch  one  of  those  points,  the  sarcode  suddenly  seems 
to  open  like  a  window,  and,  for  a  while,  a  clear  space  is  visible,  which 
then,  quite  suddenly,  shuts  again.  After  a  little  time  the  same  diastole 
and  systole  ore  repeated.  As  the  systole  takes  place,  it  is  possible,  oc- 
casionally, to  discern  certain  radiating  canals,  which  extend  &om  the 
cavities  into  the  surrounding  sarcode,  and  disappear  again  before  dias- 
tole occurs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  clear  space  is  a  chamber  fllled 
with  fluid  in  the  cortical  layer,  and,  since  good  observers  maintun  that 
there  is  on  aperture  of  communication,  through  the  cuticula,  between 
the  '  contractile  chamber '  and  the  exterior,  this  fluid  can  be  little  more 
than  water,  Perhaps  the  whole  should  be  regarded  as  a  respiratory  or 
secretory  mechanism  :  in  one  shape  or  another,  it  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  thein/iuoria.  Besides  this  singular  apparatus,  there  lies  em- 
bedded in  another  part  of  the  cortical  layer  a  solid  ipass,  of  an  elongat- 
ed oval  shape  (A  B  d),  which  has  been  called  the  '  nucleus,'  though  'it 


must  be  carefully  distinguished  fW>m  the  '  nucleus '  of  a  cell.  TJpon 
one  side  of  this,  and,  as  it  were,  stuck  on  to  it,  la  a  little  rounded  body 
(B  (f ),  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  '  nucleolus.'  The  animal 
swims  about,  driven  by  the  vibration  of  itB  dlia,  and  whatever  untri- 
ment  may  be  floating  in  the  water  is  appropriated  by  means  of  the  cur- 
rent which  is  caused  to  set  continually  into  the  short  gullet  by  the  cilia 
which  line  that  tube.  But  it  is  a  singular  circiunstance  that  these  ani- 
mals have  an  alimentary  canal  consisting  of  a  mere  guUet,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  leading  into  no  stomach  or  intestine,  but  opening  directly 
into  the  soft  central  mass  of  sarcode.  The  nutritious  matters  passing 
down  the  gullet,  and  then  into  the  central  more  fluid  substance,  become 
surrounded  by  spheroids  of  clear  liquid  (A  d),  consisting  apparently  of 
the  water  swallowed  with  them,  so  that  a  well-fed  paramadum  exbibib 
a  number  of  cavities,  each  contuning  a  little  mass  of  nutritions  par- 
ticles. Hence  formerly  arose  the  notion  that  these  animals  possess  a 
number  of  stomachs  (PAygiutrica)." 

The  remarkable  powers  of  ranltiplication  by  subdivision  (flssion  and 
gemmaUon),  which  many  of  this  group  exhibit,  are  well  known.  "  If 
all  its  offspring  survive,  and  continue  dividing  themselves,  a  single 
paramacium  is  sud  to  be  capable  of  thus  originating  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  millions  in  the  course  of  a  month."  But  it  has  been  shovn 
that  these  minute  creatures  are  endowed  with  the  true  process  of  sexual 
multiplication  and  the  corresponding  complexities  of  organization.  It  is 
these  complexly-endowed  beings  which  are  believed  by  some  to  be 
spontaneously  generated  in  a  few  hours,  as  Hughes  Bennett  says,  by 
the  coaUeeence  of  oleo-albuminous  molecules. 
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THE  THREE  BROTHERS, 

A  NOVEL. 

BT    HRS.    OLIFBAJIT,    AUTBOB    OF   "  THB    CBBOXICLES    Or    CASLINOrOBO," 
"ifflt  BBOWMISOS,"  «TC. 

CHAPTBB  VI.— THE  WOBEINa  OF  THE  SPELL. 
For  the  next  six  months  Ben  Benton  lived  a  strange  life — strange 
at  least  for  him,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  a  young  man  of 
fashion — rSpandu  in  the  world — with  an  interest  in  all  the  events,  and 
all  the  gossip  almost  as  important  as  events,  that  circulated  in  that 
carious,  insincere,  most  limited  sphere.  He  put  his  rooms  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Bobins  to  be  let,  and  he  put  his  buhl  and  his  pic- 
tures into  those  of  the  Messrs.  Christie  to  sell — and  naturally,  as  it 
was  September,  no  good  came  of  either  attempt  for  some  months ; 
and  he  took  the  ground-floor  at  Ko.  10  Guildford  Street,  Manchester 
Square.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  which  thus  fell 
upon  him.  He  who  had  gone  about  the  parks,  about  the  highways 
and  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  hamlet,  knowing  everybody — 
dining,  dancing,  chattering  with  every  third  person  be  met:  now 
walked  about  the  humdrum  streets  like  a  creature  dropped  out  of  the 
sky — a  stranger  to  all,  seeing  only  strange  faces  around  him.  He 
whose  life  had  been  minutely  regulated  and  mapped  out,  not  indeed 
by  duty,  but  by  that  routine  of  society  which  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, wandered  aimlessly  about  all  day,  or  sat  in  his  dingy  parlor  over 
a  novel,  with  the  strangest  sense  of  idleness  and  uselessness.  He  had 
not  been  much  more  industrious  in  the  old  days,  when  he  went  from 
the  Bow  to  his  club,  from  his  club  to  the  Drive,  with  the  weighty 
duties  before  him  of  dressing  and  dining,  strolling  down,  perhaps,  to 
the  lobby  of  the  "  House,"  or  going  from  box  to  box  at  an  opera. 
These  occupations  were  not  of  very  profound  note  among  the  industries 
of  the  day ;  but  they  filled  up  the  vacant  hours  with  a  certain  system 
and  necessity.  Now  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do.  He  might  go 
and  stroU  about  the  deserted  parks ;  he  might  sit  at  home  and  work 
his  way  through  one  bundle  of  three  volumes  after  another,  and  no- 
body would  interfere  with  him.  He  had  nothing  to  do.  He  had 
never  done  any  thing  all  his  life,  and  yet  he  had  never  found  it  out 
before.  One  event  there  was  still  to  break  each  dull  day  of  his  monot- 
onous existence.  Sometimes  it  was  that  he  encountered  Mrs.  Tracy 
and  her  daughter  as  they  went  out,  and  was  permitted  to  accompany 
them ;  sometimes  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  drawing-room  up-stairs 
in  the  evening.  They  were  very  cautious  in  those  first  openings  of 
friendship ;  more  cautious  than  they  had  been  in  its  earliest  beginning. 
Sometimes  it  so  happened  that  for  an  entire  day,  or  even  two  days, 
all  that  Ben  heard  of  his  neighbors  was  the  sound  of  their  steps  as 
they  crossed  the  floor  overhead,  sending  vibrations  through  the  bouse 
and  through  his  foolish  heart.  And  yet  the  meeting  with  them  was 
the  event  of  the  day  to  him — ^the  only  one  that  gave  life  or  color  to 
it.  It  was  the  sole  gleam  of  light  within  his  range  of  vision,  and 
naturally  his  eye  fixed  on  that  gleam.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  instead  of  being  the  fallen  man  that  he  was,  he  had  come  there 
in  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  luxury  and  pleasantness  for  Millicent 
Tracy's  sake.  Though  the  young  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
not  given  to  romance,  such  a  proceeding  is  still  possible  among  thcra. 
And  there  were  moments  in  which  Ben  forgot  that  he  had  any  other 
motive  for  his  seclusion.  It  was  a  sudden  infatuation,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  Every  thing  was  so  new  to  him  in 
this  changed  and  strange  life,  that  any  powerful  new  influence  sud- 
denly brought  into  being  was  sure  to  take  entire  possession  of  the 
vacant  space.  As  he  sat  in  the  gloom  and  quiet,  with  all  that  had 
hitherto  occupied  him  vanished  from  his  grasp,  and  this  one  subtle 
fascination  filling  the  air,  it  was  scarcely  wonderAiI  that  be  should 
feel  himself  a  pilgrim  of  love,  giving  up  every  thing  for  the  sake  of 
his  divinity — keeping  watch  at  her  door,  as  it  were ;  laying  himself 
down  at  her  feet;  separating  himself  from  the  world  for  her  service. 
A  certain  indescribable  sense  of  her  presence  filled  the  house.  The 
ceiling  over  his  head  thrilled  under  her  step — the  rustle  of  her  dress 
on  the  stair,  the  distant  sound  of  her  voice  or  her  name,  seemed  to 
echo  down  to  him  id  the  silence.  Though  he  saw  her  at  the  most  once 
a  day,  and  not  always  so  often,  he  felt  her  perpetually,  and  his  mind 
was  intoxicated  by  this  magical  new  sense.  He  lived  upon  it  like  a 
fool — like  a  man  in  love,  which  he  was,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  Milli- 
cent except  that  her  eyes  were  heavenly  eyes,  and  her  voice  as  sweet 


as  poetry.     He  had  not  cared  much  even  for  poetry  hitherto,  nor  had 
much  time  for  dreaming,  and  Nature  now  took  her  revenge.    His 
youth,  his  extraordinary  circumstances,  his  unoccupied  life,  ill  con- 
spired with  this  most  potent  of  influences  against  him.    At  first  there 
was  not  even  any  intention  in  bis  mind  except  that  of  eeeing  her, 
looking  at  her,  filling  his  vacancy  with  the  new  lovely  creature  so  sud- 
denly placed  before  him  ;  the  place  was  empty,  and  she  had  come  is 
unawares,  starUing  him  by  her  smile.     That  was  all  Ben  knew  about 
it  for  the  moment.     To  win  her,  and  marry  her,  and  enter  into  an- 
other and  fuller  phase  of  life,  had  not  yet  dawned  on  his  thoughts. 
She  had  stolen  in  upon  him  like  a  new  atmosphere— a  delicious  air  in 
which  he  lived  and  breathed.    That  was  all.    He  meant  nothing  by  it 
in  the  first  place.    He  was  not  a  free  agent,  voluntarily  and  con- 
sdously  approaching  a  woman  whom  he  wanted  to  make  his  wife.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  suddenly,  without  any  will  or  purpose  of 
his  own,  launched  into  a  new  world.    He  might  not  have  known  that 
such  worlds  existed,  so  strange  and  new  was  every  thing  to  him ;  but 
the  nnthoughtK>f,  unknown  influence,  possessed  itself  in  a  moment 
of  the  very  fonntuns  of  hie  life 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Ben  was  petted  or  made 
much  of  by  the  ladies  whose  retirement  he  had  thus  hastened  to 
share.     At  first,  they  even  appeared  to  keep  him  at  arm's-length  with 
a  reserve  which  chilled  him  much  after  their  first  frank  reception  of 
dear  Mary  Westbury's  cousin.    They  retired  within  the  enclosure  of 
their  grief  when  he   became  their  fellow-lodger,  passing  him  with 
slight  salutations,  with  crape  veils  over  their  faces,  and  all  the  adjuncts 
of  woe,  and  receiving  his  visits,  when  he  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
the  point  of  going  up-stairs,  with  the  dignity  of  sorrow  not  yet  able 
"  to  see  people  " — a  mode  of  treatment  which  gave  Ben  a  pang,  not 
only  of  disappointment,  but  of  shame,  at  his  own  vain  hopes,  and  the 
false  interpretation  he  had  put  on  their  first  little   overtures  of 
cordiality.     "  That  I  should  have  dreamed  they  would  care  to  see 
me,  and  their  grief  still  so  fresh,"  he  muttered  to  himself  with  self- 
disgust.    But  the  ladies  up-stairs,  in  their  retirement,  were  by  do 
means  without  thoughts  of  their  new  acquaintance.     They  discussed 
him  fully,  though  he  was  so  little  aware  of  it,  and  considered  bim 
and  his  ways  in  more  detail,  and  with  much  more  understanding, 
than  characterized  his  brooding  over  theirs.     It  was  not  Mrs.  Tracy's 
fault  that  he  was  so  coldly  i%ceived.      It   was  Millicent  who   had 
barred  th?  way  against  him — Millicent  herself,  whose  paleness  and 
sorrowful  looks  had  given   the  last  touch  of   tender    pity  and  in- 
terest to  his  admiration.     They  were  mutually  mistaken  in  each  other, 
as  it  happened  ;  for  the  mother  and  daughter   knew  no  more  of  Ben 
than  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Benton,  and  were   so  foolish  in  their 
dreams  as  to  believe  that  he  had,  indeed,  given  up  all  the  deUghts  of 
his  former  life  to  live  in  dingy  lodgings  in  order  to  be  near  Millicent 
He  had  been  struck  with  "  love  at  first  sight,"  they  thought,  and  de- 
spised him  a  little,  and  were  amused  at  the  fact,  though  ftiHy  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  it     .And  so  strange  is  human  nature,  that 
the  mother  and  daoghter  would  have  been  as  much  disgusted  and  dis- 
appointed had  they  known  the  complication   of  motives  which  sent 
the  yotmg  man  into  their  snare,  as  Ben  would  have  been  had  he  been 
able  to  conceive  the  aspect  in  which  they  regarded  him.     He  was  a 
man  of  the  world  ;  and  they  were  of  the  still  sharper  class  of  adven- 
turers living  on  their  wits ;  and  yet  they  mutually  believed  in  the 
single-mindedness,  each  of  the  other,  with  the  simplicity  of  the  peas- 
ant of  romance.    He  thought  the  beautiful  creature  who  had  smiled 
so  softly  on  him,  and  her  kind  mother,  were  interested  really  about 
himself ;  and  they  believed  that  he  bad  thrown  away  all  the  daily 
brightness  of  existence  for  Millicent's  sweet  sake — so  much  faith  had 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  natures  so  sophisticated.     It  was  a  curious 
conjunction  of  cunning  and  innocence. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  pounce  upon  him,"  said  Millicent  to 
her  mother.  "  I  won't.  You  need  not  look  so  surprised.  Tou  may 
say  what  you  like,  but  I  know  it  is  fatal  to  go  too  fast.  Men  don't 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  They  see  through  it,  though  yon  don't  think 
they  do.  They  are  not  quite  such  fools.  You  must  go  sofUy  this 
time,  or  I  shall  not  go  into  it  at  all." 

"  Millicent ! "  said  her  mother,  severely,  "  when  you  talk  in  tlu» 
vrild  way,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  know  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  Millicent  The  profile,  turned  half  away  as 
she  spoke,  was  so  perfect,  and  the  lips  that  uttered  the  words  so  soft 
and  rose-like,  that  any  listener,  less  aocnstonaed,  would  have  distrusted 
her  ears.     Mrs.  Tracy  only  made  a  little  gesture  of  disapproval.    Even 
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to  herself  the  mother  kept  up  her  pretensions ;  but  Millicent  vas  a 
prl  of  her  century,  and  made  believe  only  when  the  eye  of  the  world 
was  upon  her.  "  I  mean  to  take  this  into  my  own  hands,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  not  so  clever  as  you  were,  mamma.  Tou  are  getting  rather 
old.  Let  me  alone  to  treat  a  man  like  Ben  Renton.  I  must  not  throw 
myself  at  his  head  ;  he  must  suppose,  at  least,  that  he  has  had  hard 
work  to  secure  me." 

"  And  I  trust  it  will  be  so,  Millicent,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  Heaven 
forbid  that  a  child  of  mine  should  throw  herself  at  any  gentleman's 
head !    It  would  break  my  heart,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know,"  said  the  daughter,  with  a  laugh ;  "  though  I 
never  can  understand  what  pleasure  you  have  in  pretending  and  keep- 
ing up  your  character  to  me.  We  ought  to  understand  each  other — 
if  any  two  people  do  understand  each  other  in  the  world,"  the  young 
woman  added,  not  with  much  perception  of  the  melancholy  mystery 
she  was  thus  skimming  over,  but  yet  vaguely  conscious  that  even  the 
mother,  beside  her,  had  secrets,  and  would  take  her  own  way,  if  occa- 
sion served.  Each  of  them  shocked  the  other  by  turns,  though  both 
stood  low  enough  in  point  of  moral  appreciation.  "  You  would  sell 
me,  as  soon  as  look  at  me,  if  yon  could,"  Millicent  went  on.  "  Don't 
deny  it,  for  I  know  it ;  but  Ben  Benton  is  not  in  your  way.  It  is  I 
who  must  manage  him." 

"  You  will  have  your  own  way,  I  suppose,  Millicent,"  said  her 
mother ;  "  though  what  you  mean  by  these  coarse  expressions  I  don't 
understand.  What  I  feel  is  that  the  poor  young  fellow  is  very  soli- 
tary. And  I  am  a  mother,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said,  with  a  little  grandeur. 
"  I  feel  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  to  ask  him  up  here.  It  keeps  a 
young  man  respectable,  when 'ladies  notice  him.  It  keeps  him  out  of 
bad  hands." 

Millicent  looked  at  her  mother,  with  a  gleam  of  laughter  in  her 
eyes.  "  It  is  beautifhl  to  see  you,  mamma,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  as  good 
as  a  sermon.  But  I  am  not  so  aniious  about  his  morals.  You  had 
much  better  leave  it  in  my  hands." 

This  was  how  it  came  about  that  Ben  was  so  much  thrown  back  on 
himself,  and  dismissed  from  the  paradise  of  a  drawing-room,  where  his 
lad/  ivas,  to  the  close,  little,  dingy,  black-hair-clothed  purgatory  on 
the  lower  floor,  to  wait  his  promotion.     A  word,  a  look,  half  an  hour's 
talk  now  and  then,  raised  him  into  the  seventh  heaven ;  but  he  was 
always  cast  back  again ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  her  presence  so  near, 
the  constant  possibility  of  a  meeting,  the  excitement  of  the  situation, 
and  the  utter  havoc  of  his  own  life,  kept  him  suspended,  he  could  not 
tell  how,  and  banished  all  wholesome  thoughts  out  of  his  head.     The 
mutual  pursuit  and  defence,  the  plans  to  see  and  to  avoid  being  seen, 
the  art  of  bestowing  and  withholding,  the  perpetual  expectation  and 
possibility,  engrossed  the  two  completely  after  a  time.     It  engrossed 
the  witob  as  much  as  it  did  the  victim.    When  men  and  women  have 
passed  the  age  (if  the  age  is  ever  passed)  of  such  contests,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  way  in  which  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  them  become 
absiorbed   in  one  interest.    Each  meeting  between  the  two,  were  it 
only  of  a  minute's  duration,  occupied  their  minds  as  if  it  hjid  been  an 
event.     To  watch  him  out  and  in,  to  calculate  what  she  should  say  to 
him  next  time,  how  soon  she  might  venture  the  next  tightening  of  her 
line,  filled  MiUicent's  thoughts  as  she  sat  over  her  work,  by  the  window, 
up-stairs ;  while  the  sound  of  her  foot,  the  faintest  movement  over- 
head, the  coming  or  going  on  the  stairs,  the  rustle  of  the  dress  pass- 
ing his  door,  occupied  Ben  like  the  most  exciting  drama.    It  was  mad- 
ness, yet  it  was  nature.    The  mother,  who  was  looking  on  with  an  eye 
merely  to  the  result,  grew  impatient,  and  felt  disposed  to  throw  up  the 
matter  and  turn  her  attention  to  other  things.     Mrs.  Tracy  was  poor, 
and   noMT  that  her  son  had  altogether  failed  her,  even  in  possibility, 
her  daughter,  it  was  essential,  should  take  bis  place.    But  Millicent 
gave  no  encouragement  to  the  vague  plans  that  fluttered  through  her 
mother's  mind.     She,  too,  was  engrossed,  as  people  are  engrossed  only 
by  each  a  strange  duel  and  struggle  of  two  lives.     And  the  six  months 
passed  with  her,  as  with  Ben,  like  one  long,  exciting,  feverish  day. 

"  You  don't  get  a  step  farther  on,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy;  "  you  are  just 
where  you  were,  shilly-shallying — ^no  better  than  your  brother.  My 
poor  Fitzgerald !  if  he  had  been  spared,  he  might  have  been  a  help  to 
me.  Providence  is  very  strange !  He  lived  long  enough  to  be  a  bur- 
den and  take  every  penny  we  bad ;  and  then,  when  he  might  have 
made  me  some  return —  And  it  is  just  the  same  thing,  over  again, 
with  you." 

<<  Don't  speak  of  Fitzgerald,  mamma,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  was 
fond  of  him,  although  you  may  not  think  it.    You  worried  him  till  he 


could  not  bear  it  any  longer ;  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of  me  like  that. 
I  will  never  shoot  myself.  I  mean  to  live  in  spite  of  every  thing,  and 
take  my  own  time." 

"  You  are  an  unnatural  girl ! "  cried  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  excitemrat. 
"  Did  not  I  do  every  thing  for  that  boy  ?  Tutors  and  books,  and  I 
don't  know  what ;  and  then  to  break  down.  A  young  man  has  no 
business  to  fail  when  his  people  have  done  so  much  for  him.  And 
now  there  is  you — I  have  spared  no  expense  about  you,  either.  You 
have  had,the  best  masters  I  could  give  you,  and  the  prettiest  dresses; 
and  now  you  stand  doing  nothing.  I  should  like  to  know  what  this 
young  Renton  means." 

"  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ask  him — and  drive  him  away  forever," 
said  Millicent,  with  a  heightened  color.  "  Mamma,  I  tell  you,  you  are 
not  so  clever  as  you  were." 

"  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  him,"  said  the  mother,  with  an 
accent  of  scorn ;  "  nothing  else  could  account  for  it.  That  ia  all  that 
is  wanting  to  make  up  the  story.  But  I  tell  you  this  will  not  do,"  she 
added,  with  an  instant  change  of  tone.  "  We  shall  have  to  run  away, 
if  some  determination  is  not  come  to,  I  have  no  money  to  carry  on 
with,  and  there  is  a  month's  rent  owing  to  this  horrid  woman ;  and  the 
tradespeople  and  all — Millicent,  there  must  be  something  done.  If 
you  are  going  to  marry  young  Benton,  it  will  be  all  very  well ;  but  if 
it  is  to  come  to  nothing,  as  so  many  other  things  have  done^" 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  said  Millicent,  in  a  low  tone  of 
restrained  passion.  Perhaps  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  playing  so 
poor  a  tUc  ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  was  disgusted  with  the  mother  who 
bad  trained  her  to  do  it,  and  thus  kept  her  to  the  humiliating  work. 
Mrs.  Tracy  was  getting,  as  her  daughter  said,  rather  old.  Her  ear  was 
not  fine  enough  for  the  inflections  of  tone  and  shades  of  meaning, 
which  once  she  could  have  caught  in  a  moment. 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me,"  she  answered,  in  perfect  good  faith,  "I 
will  soon  tell  you  what  to  do.  Tell  him  that  we  are  going  abroad. 
You  know  how  oflen  I  have  spoken  of  going  abroad.  If  we  could  only 
get  a  hundred  pounds,  we  might  go  to  Baden,  or  Homburg,  or  some- 
where. We  don't  want  so  many  dresses,  being  in  mourning ;  and, 
with  your  complexion,  you  look  very  nice  in  mourning.  I  should  like 
to  start  to-morrow,  for  my  part  You  might  tell  him  it  was  for  my 
health — that  I  was  ordered  to  take  the  baths.  And  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  quite  true.  After  all  the  wear  and  tear  I  have  gone  through  I  must 
want  baths,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  That  ought  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  decision ;  and  the  fact  is,  that,  unless  something  happens, 
we  shall  have  to  make  a  change.  It  will  be  impossible  to  stay 
here." 

"  If  it  is  an  explanation  you  want,"  said  Millicent,  "  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  that  about — now ; "  and  the  blood  rushed  to  her  foce, 
and  her  heart  began  to  beat  Not  because  she  loved  Ben.  It  was  a 
difi'erent  feeling  that  moved  her.  The  object  for  which  she  had  been 
trained,  the  aim  of  her  life,  had  come  so  near  to  her — ^in  a  day,  in  an 
hour,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  if  it  came  to  that,  she  might  be  a  changed 
creature,  with  all  that  was  wretched  banished  from  her,  and  all  that 
was  good  made  possible.  She  might  be,  instead  of  a  poor  girl,  im- 
mersed in  all  the  shameful  shifts  of  dishonest  poverty,  a  rich  man's 
biide,  fearing  no  demand,  above  all  tricks,  with  honorable  plenty  in 
her  hands  and  about  her.  What  a  change  it  would  be  !  The  chance 
of  leaping  at  one  step  from  misery  to  wealth,  from  destitution  to  lux- 
ury, has  always  a  more  or  less  demoralizing  effect,  when  held  steadily 
before  human  eyes,  and  this  chance  had  always  been  put  foremost  in 
those  of  Millicent  Tracy.  Nobody  had  ever  dreamed  of  work  for  her, 
or  honest  earning.  She  was  to  win  wildly  the  prize  of  wealth  out  of 
the  very  depths  of  abject  poverty.  Hers  was  not  the  extraordinary 
nobility  of  character,  which  could  resist  the  influences  of  such  train- 
ing. She  was  demoralized  by  it.  Ben  Renton  was  to  her  a  prize  in 
the  lottery,  which  she  might  win  and  be  rich  and  splendid  and  exalted 
forever — or  which  she  might  lose  in  mortification  and  deepest  down- 
fall It  was  this  which  flushed  her  cheek  and  made  her  heart  beat. 
Not  because  he  was  a  man  who  loved  her.  And  yet  something  not 
mercenary,  something  like  nature,  had  been  in  the  vague  intercourse 
between  the  two— the  man's  advances,  the  woman's  retreat  from  them, 
interest  in  them.  Alas  1  Millicent  had  been  wooed,  and  had  done  her 
best  to  attract  and  fascinate  before.  It  was  like  a  trade  to  her.  She 
lighted  up  into  a  gambler's  flush  of  excitement  now,  when  the  crisis 
was  so  near. 

"  Then  let  it  come,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy ;  "  it  is  time,  after  six  months 
of  nonsense.    I  never  knew  a  young  man  before,  who  would  be  kept 
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off  and  on  80  long,  living  in  such  a  bole,  out  of  those  lorely  rooms. 
And,  by-the-by,  I  wonder  why  he  wants  to  sell  those  sweet  cabinets. 
Getting  rid  of  his  chambers  one  can  understand.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
some  racing-debt  or  something ;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  it 
If  the  family  should  make  themselves  disagreeable,  MUUcent,  I  hope 
I  can  trust  ,to  your  good  sense.  Of  course,  they  must  come  round  in 
the  end." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  mamma,"  said  HiUicent,  with  a  smile ;  and 
her  mother  came  round  to  her  and  kissed  her,  as  she  nyght  have 
kissed  her,  had  she  been  on  her  way  to  draw  the  fateful  ticket  at  a 
lottery. 

"  Now,  mind  you  have  your  wits  about  you,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  spring  day,  rather  cold,  but  bright,  and 
a  remnant  of  du^ty  fire,  half  choked  with  ashes,  was  in  the  grate. 
Hillicent  trembled  as  she  sat  in  her  favorite  place  by  the  window, 
chiefly  with  cold — for  she  was  very  susceptible  to  discomfort — and  a 
little  with  excitement  When  her  mother  left  her,  she  let  her  work 
fall  on  her  lap,  and  felt  as  many  a  woman  of  truer  heart  has  felt,  the 
very  air  rustling  and  whispering  in  her  ears  with  an  excess  of  stillness, 
as  if  a  hundred  unseen  spectators  were  passing  round  to  look  on.  He 
would  come,  and  she  would  listen  to  him  and  lead  him  on,  and  the 
step  would  be  taken — the  immense,  unspeakable  change  would  be 
made.  A  curious  medley  of  thoughts  was  in  the  young  woman's  mind 
— not  all  of  them  bad  or  unnatural  thoughts.  She  would  be  grateful 
to  the  man  who  changed  her  life  for  her  so  completely.  She  would  be 
kind  to  the  poor — those  poor,  struggling,  shiiting,  miserable  creatures 
upon  whom  already  she  felt  herself  entitled  to  look  with  pity.  She 
would  be  very  fine  and  grand,  and  deck  her  beauty  with  every  adorn- 
ment, and  win  admiration  on  every  side ;  and  yet  she  would  be  good 
at  the  same  time.  She  would  be  good — that  she  determined  upon. 
And  poor  Fitz,  if  he  had  but  been  less  impatient !  if  he-  had  but 
lived  to  see  this  day !  Thus  she  sat  awaiting  her  lover.  Poor,  pol- 
luted, and  yet  unawakened,  virgin  soul,  knowing  nothing  about 
love! 

The  mother,  for  her  part,  put  on  her  bonnet — ^not  without  a  keen 
momentary  observation  that  the  crape  began  to  get  rusty — and  drew 
her  shawl  slowly  round  her  shoulders.  She  had  been  a  handsome 
woman  in  her  day,  and  with  her  rusty  crape  still  looked  more  imposing 
than  many  a  silken  fine  lady.  With  a  thrill  of  excitement,  too,  she 
took  her  way  down-stairs,  with  more  sordid  thoughts  than  those  of  her 
child.  She  was  thinking,  also,  wluch  would  be  best  for  herself— 
to  live  with  them  and  share  their  grandeur,  or  to  secure  a  certunty 
for  herself  from  the  bridegroom's  liberality.  There  are  women  ig- 
noble enough  to  act  as  Mrs.  Tracy  was  doing,  and  still  with  so  much 
divinity  in  them  as  to  be  willing  to  disappear,  or  die,  or  obliterate 
themselves,  when  the  daughter  for  whom  they  labored  had  won  her 
prize.  But  Millicent's  mother  had  not  even  this  virtue.  She  was 
drawing  her  ticket  by  her  child's  hand — which  would  be  most  com- 
fortable, she  was  thinking;  and  it  was  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
thought  that  she  contrived  to  brush  past  Ben,  who  was  lingering  at 
the  door  of  his  room,  hoping  to  see  something  of  his  neighbors. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Renton,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  see  you 
were  there.  Not  out  this  lovely  afternoon?  It  is  the  old  people 
who  are  active  now ;  you  young  ones  are  all  alike,  dreaming  and 
building  castles,  I  suppose.  MiUiccnt  stays  up-stairs  all  by  herself, 
instead  of  coming  out  with  me.  But,  indeed,  she  is  dull,  poor  child ! 
An  old  woman,  even  when  it  is  her  mother,  is  poor  company  for  a 
young  girl." 

"  I  am  sure  she  does  not  think  so,"  said  Ben,  to  whom  MilUcent 
was  half  divine. 

"  No,  I  am  sure  she  does  not  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy ;  "  she  is 
such  a  good  child.  But  you  may  run  up  and  talk  to  her  for  half  an 
hour,  and  cheer  her  up  while  I  am  gone.  There  are  not  many  gentle- 
men I  would  say  as  much  to,"  she  added,  playfully.  Her  playful 
speeches  were  not  very  successful,  generally ;  but  Ben  was  no  critic 
at  that  moment  His  eyes  blazed  up  with  sudden  fire.  He  took  her 
hand,  and  would  have  kissed  it,  so  much  was  he  touched  by  this  mark 
of  confidence ;  but  Mrs.  Tracy  knew  there  were  holes  in  her  glove, 
and  drew  it  back. 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  said.  "  How  good  you  are  to  me ! "  and  had  rushed 
up-stairs  before  she  had  time  to  draw  breath.  She  turned  round, 
looking  after  him,  with  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  on  her  handsome 
worn  face.       • 

"That  is  all  safe,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief; 


and  went  out  philosophically  to  let  the  crisis  enact  itself,  and  buy  a 
little  lobster  for  Millicent's  supper,  by  way  of  reward  to  her  fortunate 
child. 

[TO    BB    OOHTlnirBD.] 


BESSIE   BUCK;   OR,   THE   UNDERTAKER'S 
COURTSHIP. 


MISS  BESSIE  BLACK  was  the  smallest  person  I  ever  knew  who 
passed  unquestioned  as  a  full-grown  woman.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  she  had  been  a  hair's-breadth  shorter,  she  would  have  been  a 
dwarf,  yet,  in  spite  of  her  diminuUveness,  she  carried  her  bead  high, 
and  with  great  energy  spoke  in  a  contralto  voice ;  she  was  very  active 
in  body,  and  successful  in  her  limited  sphere  in  business,  and,  on  the 
whole,  impressed  you  with  an  idea  of  largeness,  not  always  accompany- 
ing individuals  with  truly  gigantic  proportions.  There  were  marks  of 
maturity  sometimes  about  her  face,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  only  to  be 
seen  on  ladies  of  imcertain  age ;  yet  Bessie  Black  was  so  much  like  a 
child  in  her  figure,  and  in  many  of  her  ways — the  which  contrasting 
so  strangely  with  the  sage  remarks  and  grave  truisms  displayed  in 
her  ordinary  conversation — ^that  no  one,  however  shrewd  in  such  mat- 
ters, could  make  even  a  satisfactory  guess  how  old  she  really  was ; 
and  she  would  have  been  less  a  woman  than  even  her  external  ap- 
pearance indicated,  if  she  satisfactorily  decided  the  question. 

For  some  good  reason  of  her  own,'  Bessie  Black  always  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning ;  externally  sombre,  there  was  also  a  great 
degree  of  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  her  face,  which  accorded 
well  with  her  proclivity  to  visit  very  sick  people.  She  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  circumstances,  and  the  "last  words"  of  most 
of  the  persons  who  had  within  the  last  few  years  died  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. She  generally  acted  as  a  sort  of  self-constituted  usher  at 
small  funerals,  and  often  managed  to  slip  in  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  ■ 
cofBn,  where  she  indulged  in  the  pleasant  idea  that  she  would  be  mis- 
taken for  the  chief  mourner. 

But  Bessie  Black,  in  spite  of  all  this,  was  far  from  being  a  sad  or 
disagreeable  person ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  good-natured,  ready  to 
do  any  one  a  kindness — very  hopeful  in  her  disposition,  as  the  strug- 
gles she  made  against  adverse  circumstances,  to  keep  up  respectable 
appearances,  daily  testified. 

Bessie  and  her  mother  lived  in  a  cheap  boarding-house,  next  ad- 
joining my  lodgings.  They  occupied,  I  understood,  a  back  attic  bed- 
room. The  mother  seldom  was  seen ;  Bessie  was  engaged  out  most 
of  the  daytime,  evidently  a  dressmaker,  but  not  for  the  public  at  large, 
for  she  had  plenty  to  do  among  the  friends  of  her  youth,  people  who 
had  known  her  "  in  her  better  days."  In  the  evening,  if  not  engaged 
in  some  oCBce  of  mercy  about  the  sick,  she  would  venture  into  the 
common  parlor  of  her  boarding-house,  and  being  too  small  to  take  up 
much  room,  and  naturally  too.timid  before  people  in  good  health  to  be 
obtrusive,  she  was  in  nobody's  way — so  she  was  popular  without  being 
a  favorite. 

Just  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  twenty-five  years  ago,  Bessie 
was  busily  engaged  in  attending  on  the  "  last  hours  "  of  Mrs.  Bngsby. 
This  lady  had  been  sick  a  long  time  of  some  complaint  that  "  defied 
the  doctor's  skill."  She  was  quite  rich,  and  had  by  will,  carefiAy 
drawn  up  and  properly  signed  and  witnessed,  given  all  her  property 
to  her  two  relatives,  who  resided  in  the  house  with  her.  Theae  re- 
latives were,  therefore,  very  solicitous  about  Mrs.  Bugsby's  health,  and 
the  idea  of  her  dying  filled  them  with  feelings  that  can  be  "  better 
imagined  than  described."  To  the  world  these  disconsolate  heirs 
showed  their  sympathy  by  running  about  and  consulting  doctors. 
That  they  dearly  loved  Mrs.  Bugsby  was  certain,  for  they  had  as 
many  as  a  dozen  disciples  of  Galen  in  her  room  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  To  be  sure,  the  doctors  sometimes  wrangled  when  they  got  to- 
gether, and  came  to  high  words,  but  Mrs.  Bugsby's  heirs  would  pacify 
tiiem,  lest  their  personal  quarrels  should  interfere  with  Mrs.  Bugsby's 
taking  medicine,  and  thereby  shorten  her  valuable  life.  The  poor  j 
woman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  succumbed ;  she  stood  out  against  such 
attention  well,  but  no  human  constitution  can  maintain  itself  against 
the  odds  of  a  dozen  doctors — the  bereaved  relatives , mitigated  their 
lacerated  feelings,  by  celebrating  a  magnificent  frmeral — the  most 
fashionable  undertaking,  the  most  grim  and  most  experienced  sexton. 
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was  commiBsioned  to  do  the  details,  and  Bessie  Black,  as  the  recipient 
of  many  attentions  from  Mrs.  Bugsby,  was  complimented  with  the  task 
of  making  the  shroud. 

Her  admirable  abilities  for  attending  funerals  were  made  apprecia- 
ble on  this  momentous  occasion.  The  heirs  of  Mrs.  Bugsby  having 
no  female  relatives  present,  Bessie  was  permitted  to  assume  the  most 
important  functions,  independent  of  her  professional  duties  as  a  needle- 
woman. Her  suit  of  deep  mourning  was  harmonious  with  the  sur- 
Toundings,  and  as  she  performed  the  sacred  duties  of  the  nearest  fe- 
male friend  of  the  deceased,  with  a  supervision  of  the  household,  her 
dignified  bearing  was  happily  mingled  with  evidences  of  profound  sor- 
row,  and  she  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw,  especially 
the  admiration  of  Mr.  HoUowshell,  who  was  head  man  of  the  fash- 
ionable imdertaker. 

Mr.  HoUowshell  himself  was  no  common  person ;  he  was  descended 
from  ft  long  line  of  undertakers.  His  great  grandfather  was  subordi- 
nate sexton  of  Trinity  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
caught  cold,  from  which  he  died,  in  his  violent  efforts  to  personally  dig 
all  the  graves  that  were  needed  by  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  our  army 
at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  His  grandfather  was  a  tombstone 
cutter,  and  added  to  the  grace  of  his  business  a  certain  amoimt  of  ar- 
tistic knowledge,  for  he  had  the  monopoly  of  sculpturing  all  the  hideous 
skulls  and  crossbones  whlcl^  a  half  century  ago  were  considered  so 
necessary  to  grace  the  red  sandstone  slabs  that  marked  the  resting- 
place  of  the  honored  dead. 

His  father  had  charge  of  Potter's-field,  and  he  took  such  pride  in 
(lis  duties,  that  he  resolutely  dug  a  new  grave  for  each  pauper,  where 
his  predecessors  used  one  grave  for  a  dozen  recipients.  When  the 
Potter's-field  was  fiwlly  abandoned  as  a  burying-place,  the  ancient 
keeper  as  a  favor  was  permitted  by  the  city  authorities  to  live  in 
the  old  house  among  his  tenants,  where  he  quietly  and  pleasantly 
passed  the  latter  days  of  his  life.  When  the  city  authorities  decided, 
however,  to  turn  Potter's-field  into  Washington  Square,  they  or- 
dered that  the  remains  of  the  paupers  should  be  removed.  This 
piece  of  vandalism  the  venerable  grave-digger  resented,  and  in  bis 
vexation — died. 

Xow,  Mr.  HoUowshell  bad  contemplated  for  a  long  time  going 
into  business  for  himself,  and  the  sudden  sickness  of  his  pom- 
pous employer  gave  him  an  opportunity  he  long  desired,  of  hav- 
ing entire  charge  of  a  first-class  funeral.  While  thus  pleasantly 
engaged,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bessie  Black,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  the  truth  to  say,  that  he  had  his  first  flirtation 
while  talking  with  her  about  the  excellent  quaUty  of  the  cloth  used 
in  making  Mrs.  Bugsby's  shroud.  Bessie  held  it  up  in  many  co- 
quettish ways  before  the  eyes  of  the  undertaker,  and  managed  to 
get  in  many  of  her  sage  remarks,  and  practice  many  of  her  winning 
ways,  and  she  mode  an  impression  on  the  undertaker  which  almost 
amounted  to  love  at  first  sight. 

The  undertaker,  however  much  he  might  have  been  impressed 
with  Bessie's  charms,  did  not  forget  his  official  duties.  He  asked 
Bessie  to  assist  him  by  her  suggestions,  while  he  placed  the  coffin  so 
that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  could  fully  appreciate  the  deUcate 
marks  on  the  rosewood,  and  be  deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  plated 
naU-heads  and  handles  were  solid  silver.  He  was  also  careful  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  rooms  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  motion  that  interfered 
with  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  caused  every  now  and  then  groups  of  se- 
rious persons  to  rise  from  their  places,  to  sit  down  again  with  a 
marked  petulance  of  manner,  produced  by  the  involuntary  soliloquy 
— "  why  they  were  interrupted  at  all."  But  'the  undertaker  for  once 
had  eyes  for  other  things  than  his  business,  or  possibly  he  had  more 
eyes  than  ever  for  business,  for  he  noticed  all  the  whUe  the  becoming 
manner  Bessie  acted  "  on  the  trying  occasion."  He  was  impressed, 
espcciaUy,  with  the  appearance  of  her  fine  aqoUine  nose,  the  end  of 
which  did  not  grow  red  under  the  discipline  of  the  eyes  weeping. 
Her  pale  face  was  almost  angeUo  with  its  black  surroundings — and  so 
enthusiastic  did  he  at  last  become,  that,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of 
Mrs.  Bugsby's  funeral — even  while  the  minister  was  comforting  the 
relatives  and  the  Ustening  congregation  with  cheerful  pictures  of  the 
pains  of  the  dying,  and  of  being  laid  in  the  cold  grave— of  having 
the  dark,  dank  sod  clank  on  the  coffin-lid — and  of  the  possibility  of 
waking  up  in  endless  punishment — even  under  such  solemn  remarks 
the  undertaker  determined  to  win  Bessie  Black,  and  wear  her  as  his 
wife,  and  that  the  era  of  his  commencing  business  on  his  own  accoimt 
should   be   celebrated  by  the  further  important  step  of  having  a 


helpmate,  who  would  with  him  attend  funerals,  and  thus  pleasantly 
and  profitably  let  life  pass  away. 

To  commence  at  once  to  carry  out  his  intention,  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  late  residence  of  Mrs.  Bugsby,  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  funeral  procession,  he  gracefully  removed  the  long  streaming  crape 
from  the  bell-puU,  and  handed  it  to  Bessie,  with  a  meaning,  pleasant 
smile,  that  filled  the  Uttle  woman  with  the  most  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions. In  this  delightful  state  of  mind,  she  folded  the  sad  emblem  of 
Mrs.  Bugsby's  death  (but  to  her  the  joyful  token  of  a  new  birth  of 
Ufe)  to  its  smallest  dimensions,  and  then,  looking  at  it  a  moment  with 
eyes  beaming  with  inteUigence,  she  placed  it  over  her  heart,  and  held 
it  there  by  a  broad  black  satin  waist-belt,  clasped  by  a  huge  jet 
buckle. 

The  very  evening  foUowing  these  momentous  events,  Mr.  Hollow- 
sheU  called  on  Bessie.  He  wore  the  same  black  gloves  he  obtained  at 
the  funeral,  and,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her,  he  apologized  for  a  few 
spots  of  earth  on  his  otherwise  perfectly  poUshed  boots,  which  desecra- 
tions, he  playfully  remarked,  "  were  obtained  by  incautiously  treading 
in  the  mud,  outside  the  receiving  vault  of  Greenwood  Cemetery." 

Mr.  HoUowsheU  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  associating  inti- 
mately with  dead  people,  that  he  was  very  much  embarrassed  at  first 
in  having  a  deliberate  conversation  with  a  real,  and  to  him  most 
interesting,  living  one ;  be  stammered — assumed  his  professional  funeral 
face ;  then  hideously  smiled — then  recovered  his  self-possession  by 
talking  about  Mrs.  Bugsby's  funeral.  It  was  his  last  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, and  he  was  quite  eloquent  on  the  subject ;  he  was  talking 
about  a  thing  that  interested  him,  and  he  talked  weU. 

He  made  many  judicious  comments  upon  the  character  of  his  busi- 
ness, and,  among  other  things,  condemned  the  anti-American  custom 
of  not  employing  professional  mourners  at  funerals,  and  of  not  wearing 
long  strips  of  crape  on  the  hats  of  the  bereaved  male  relatives.  Ht 
dwelt  with  some  indignation  upon  the  fact  that,  when  his  father  lived 
and  was  in  the  business,  it  was  the  custom  for  a  funeral  to  be  followed, 
not  only  by  a  long  line  of  mourners,  but  also  by  a  substantial  dinner. 
He  spoke  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  on  the  difficulties  he  often 
had  of  getting  a  good  Ught  to  show  off  the  coffin ;  he  said  he  thought 
it  quite  likely  that  many  persons  at  Mrs.  Bugsby's  funeral  went  away 
with  the  impression  that  she  was  encased  in  veneered  instead  of 
the  solid  wood.  He  displayed  most  feeling,  however,  in  his  criticisms 
on  moat  of  the  officiating  clergymen,  who,  in  the  offensive  prominence 
they  assumed  at  fUnerals,  did  great  iiyustice  to  the  ckims  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Bessie  listened  as  one  entranced ;  she  had  never  before  heard  such 
pleasing  subjects  so  interestingly  treated,  and,  in  the  impulse  of  her 
generous  feelings,  she  would  have  got  into  a  coffin  just  to  make  herself 
more  attractive  to  one  whom  she  instbictively  felt  viewed  her  with  a 
lover's  eyes — to  dream  that  in  some  undefined  future  there  was  a 
possibility  of  being  an  undertaker's  wife — to  have  the  ecstatic  pleasure 
of  making  grave  clothing  with  her  own  genius  untrammeUed.  It  was 
almost  a  too  daring  proposition,  and  she,  faithful  soul — and  so  sub- 
ject to  disappointments — repressed  the  fVdl  pleasure  of  the  ambitious 
thought 

Mr.  HoUowsheU  was  no  common  lover ;  he  was  terribly  smitten,  and 
did  not  seen  indisposed  to  press  his  suit  to  an  immediate  consumma- 
tion. He  apologized  for  his  earnestness  on  one  occasion  by  remarking, 
that  some  people  were  fond  of  burying  their  feelings  under  the  sod  of 
deception,  but  he  preferred  to  let  them  Ue  in  state  above  ground.  And 
why  should  he  not  have  liked  Bessie,  dressed  as  she  was  in  deep 
mourning,  with  black  hair,  and  blue-black  eyes — then  her  glistening 
jet  breastpin  and  jet  bracelets,  and  a  pair  of  littie  black  kid  gloves, 
and  shining  black  streamers  hanging  down  her  back,  with  her  hair  in 
a  black  silk  thread-net,  and  her  feet  in  black  prunella  gaiters  ?  and 
when  she  told  Mr.  HoUowsheU  that  aU  this  mourning  costume  was  the 
result  of  her  taste,  and  not  because  she  had  met  with  any  especial  and 
heart-rending  domestic  calamity,  his  enthusiasm  was  difficult  to  re- 
strain within  reasonable  bounds. 

Bessie  Black's  heart,  as  might  be  presumed,  was  now  in  a  state  of 
the  most  pleasurable  excitement  She  had  been  for  many  years  a  sort 
of  waif  on  society — the  unhappy  victim  of  cheap  boarding-houses,  and 
the  occasional  recipient  of  sympathy  from  rich  people,  who  made  her 
feel,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  a  seamstress  and  a  dependent  She 
bore,  however,  good  and  evil  fortune  with  equanimity — she  had  worked 
hard  and  earned  but  Uttie — ^but  her  favorite  recreation  at  fUnerols  cost 
nothing  to  indulge  in,  so  she  managed,  with  a  character  above  reproach. 
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and  terrible  self-denial,  to  live.  She  deserved  to  do  well,  and  fortune 
Beemed  propitious — and  for  once  she  decided  to  be  extravagant ;  so, 
taking  a  few  dimes  from  her  little  Atore  of  savings,  and,  to  make  her- 
self look  more  attractive  in  Mr.  Uollowshell's  eyes,  she  bought  a  hand- 
kerchief, the  black  border  of  which  was  so  wide  that  the  white  in  the 
centre  scarcely  afforded  a  visible  contrast. 

"  I  know  he  will  like  this,"  she  soliloquized,  pressing  it  to  her  little 
dried-up  face;  "the  store-keeper  who  sold  it  to  me  said  it  meant 
'  inconsolable  grief; '  to  me  it  is  the  sign  of  uncontrollable  happiness." 

A  month  rolled  on,  and  Mr.  Hollowshell  found  his  business  increas- 
ing, which  he  ascribed  to  the  fashionable  location  of  his  new  store,  and 
the  constant  interference  with  the  health  of  the  city  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed "  sanitary  committee."  Determined  that  not  even  the  pleas- 
ures of  courtship  should  interfere  with  his  official  duties,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  lose  the  excitement  of  a  daily  interview  with  Bessie, 
like  a  careful  business-man,  as  he  was,  he  changed  his  lodgings  to  the 
house  nearly  a<^oining  his  sweetheart,  so  that  all  possible  accidental 
meetings  might  be  enjoyed  without  any  absolute  loss  of  time. 

The  day  following  this  arrangement  the  ordinarily  quiet  and  very 
healthy  neighborhood  was  horrified  by  the  appearance  of  a  common- 
looking,  well-worn  hearse  stopping  at  Bessie's  door.  The  vehicle  was 
driven  by  a  half-grown-up  boy,  and  with  a  levity,  too,  that  would  have 
shaken  the  nerves  of  a  fish-cart  Fulling  up  the  jaded  horse  with  a 
jerk  that  almost  brought  the  poor  animal  on  his  haunches,  the  boy 
jumped  on  the  pavement,  and,  giving  a  sort  of  double-shuffle  move- 
ment to  his  feet,  evidently  to  circulate  the  blood  in  his  ill-developed 
limb.",  he  rushed  up  the  steps  of  the  first  house  he  came  to,  and,  ringing 
the  bell  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  he  astonished  the  lazy  servant 
who  answered  his  call,  with  the  remark  that  the  servant  must  be  very 
dead  to  be  so  long  getting  to  the  door.  The  neighborhood  meanwhile 
was  alive  with  grotesque-looking  faces  thrust  out  of  the  windows, 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  hearse,  and  wondering  who  had  so  sud- 
denly died.  The  undertaker's  apprentice,  after  alarming  the  residents 
of  the  locality  to  his  heart's  content,  both  by  his  manners  and  by  his 
hearse,  finally,  by  Bessie's  directions,  found  Mr.  HoUowshell's  contem- 
plated landlady.  This  accomplished,  the  boy  went  back  to  the  hearse, 
opened  the  door  thereof,  and,  running  his  arm  full  length  into  the  in- 
terior, with  some  difficulty  hauled  out  wh.<it,  to  the  horror  of  all  the 
lookers-on,  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  coffin — it  was,  however,  Mr.  Hollow- 
shell's  trunk — and,  when  deposited  at  its  place  of  destination,  the 
undertaker's  apprentice  took  an  apple  from  bis  pocket,  which  he 
commenced  eating  as  he  mounted  tho  box,  and,  thus  comfortably 
situated,  he  hit  his  old  horse  a  tap,  and  rattled  away. 

That  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth  is  true  as  a  rule, 
Dut  the  love  of  the  undertaker  was  an  exception.  He  now  had  some 
one  to  talk  to,  and  his  manners  grew  more  genial  and  pleasant,  and  be 
at  last  signalized  himself  by  tolling  Bessie  a  humorous  story,  the  gist 
of  which  was,  that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  the  wrong  body  of  a 
gentleman  who  suddenly  died  in  Kew  York,  to  his  friends  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  said  friends  received  it  with  tears  in  their  eyes  as 
the  "  genuine  article,"  and  erected  a  monument  of  commemorative 
grief  over  the  "  mistake."  "  Tou  see,"  said  Hollowshell,  ending  his 
recital  with  a  sort  of  professional  flourish,  "  yon  see  my  work,  after  all, 
is  something  like  a  doctor's — our  little  errors  are  hidden  away,  and, 
once  out  of  sight,  they  are  soon  out  of  mind." 

Mr.  HoUowshell's  coffin  warehouse  was  situated  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  streets  of  the  city.  When  the  attempt 
was  made  to  give  some  mathematical  arrangement  to  our  new  thorough- 
fares, it  was  left  at  the  comer  of  an  old  grave-yard,  the  owners  of 
which,  contrary  to  precedent,  refused  to  sell  for  building  purposes. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  when  he  fixed  np  his  establishment,  he 
afforded  a  magnificent  display  of  his  goods,  extending  over  a  front  of 
some  forty  feet.  This  was  very  imposing ;  while  in  his  rear,  and  on  the 
west  side,  stretched  away  the  old  grave-yard  alluded  to,  and  all  this  in 
the  most  thrifty  and  business  part  of  the  metropolis. 

Hr.  Hollowshell,  when  he  leased  the  premises  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  was  amused  at  the  landlady's  remark,  that  the  property  was  in- 
jured by  its  surroundings  ;  and  that  people  as  a  rule  did  not  like  to 
live  in  grave-yards.  But  that  was  not  HoUowshell's  case ;  h^  was  bom 
within  the  rude  palings  of  old  Potter's-field,  and  it  was  often  a  sort  of 
pleasant  chit-chat  with  him,  when  in,  "  softer  moods,"  he  talked  to  Bessie, 
to  relate  how  when  a  child  he  gathered  daisies  from  the  old  paupers' 
graves,  and  with  the  neglected  children  of  the  neighborhood  played 
hide-and-go-seek  in  the  hills  and  hoUows  of  that  to  him,  in  remem- 


brance at  least,  stUl  cherished  place.    To  Mr.  HoUowsheU  is  New  York 

obliged  for  the  tastefulness  displayed  by  undertakers'  stores the  best 

of  which  now  are  inferior  only  to  druggists'  shops  in  their  fascinatiom. 
To  Mr.  HoUowsheU  is  the  public  indebted  for  the  display  of  those  lone 
Unes  of  coffins  that  cover  the  walls  of  such  establishments,  and  for 
window  shades  on  which  mourners  are  sitting  by  the  open  graves 
or,  in  solemn  grandeur,  winding  their  way  through  long  lanes  of  trees, 
with  prussian-blue  leaves  and  lampblack  trunks. 

Mr.  HoUowsheU  was  a  happy  man ;  his  name  appeared  over  big 
store-door  on  a  white  ground  with  black  letters.  He  had.  tastefully 
made  Uttle  signs  in  jet  and  gold,  announcing  that  he  negotiated  for 
burials  in  aU  the  cemeteries,  and  he  particularly  prided  himself  on  the 
German-text  lettering  in  various  colors,  announcing  that  he  kept  "  ioe 
coffins,"  and  would  supply  hearses  and  carriages  at  the  shortest  notice. 
In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  had  the  upper  part  of  bis  store  fitted 
up  for  the  eventual  reception  of  his  lady-love,  and  from  the  mahogaij 
of  au  old  coffin,  with  his  own  hands,  he  made  her  a  dressing-case; 
Bessie  meanwhile  was  not  idle,  for,  while  her  mind  was  busy  with  day- 
dreams of  future  happiness,  her  fingers  were  equally  busy  in  Dukiig 
up  Uttle  articles  used  in  Mr.  HoUowshell's  business,  and  her  great 
triumph  of  ornamenting  an  infant's  coffin,  and  ingeniously  working 
together  glaring  wlute  lute-string  ribbon  with  creamy  folds  of  satin, 
was  a  triumph,  that  met  not  only  the  highest  indorsement  of  the 
old  ladies  who  saw  it,  but  fairly  set  Mr.  HoUowsheU  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight. 

In  those  palmy  days  of  his  first  triumphs  he  unexpectedly  met 
Bessie  in  one  of  the  avenues.  He  was  at  the  time  carrying  under  each 
arm  a  diminutive  coffin.  Mr.  HoUowsheU  was  in  remarkably  good 
spirits,  and  gave  Bessie  the  particulars  of  how  the  dear  Uttle  mnocents, 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  were  twins,  and  died  an  hour  after  their 
birth ;  and  he  further  Ulustrated  his  technical  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, by  paraphrasing  the  epitaph — that,  "  if  the  babes  were  so  soon 
done  for,  he  didn't  see  what  they  were  begun  for" — and  cheerily 
laughing  at  his  own  wit,  and  remarking  that  he  didn't  know  any  poetry 
except  what  was  cut  on  gravestones,  he  gave  Bessie  a  meaning  smile, 
and  pursued  his  way. 

The  day  set  for  his  wedding  was  rapidly  approaching.  Mr.  HoUow- 
sheU, in  addition  to  the  usual  wedding-ring,  purchased  some  little 
"  charms  "  for  his  watch,  which  consisted  of  a  Uttle  coffin  and  a  skuU 
and  cross-bones  in  gold.  He  gave  Bessie  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  white 
monument  standing  in  an  open  field,  with  two  taU  figures  leanuig  on 
it,  as  if  in  deep  sorrow  ;  he  also  gave  her  a  massive  necklace  composed 
of  ebony-wood  and  anthracite  coal,  with  a  heavy  cross  attached. 

The  excitement  in  Bessie's  mind,  as  the  eventful  period  of  her  mar- 
riage approached  the  culminating  point,  was  of  a  mixed  character,  but 
her  greatest  anxiety  was  about  the  color  of  her  wedding-dress.  She 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  appear  in  a  guise  that  was,  to  her  mind 
ghostly  and  most  unattractive,  and  alter  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  she 
opened  her  heart  to  Mr.  HoUowsheU  on  the  subject.  As  an  instance  of 
true  sympathy,  they  discovered  that  each  had  had  the  same  serious 
speculations.  Mr.  HoUowsheU,  in  his  arguments  against  white  as  * 
wedding-dress,  very  significantly  observed  that  gentlemen  wore  black 
when  they  were  married,  and  if  the  color  was  necessarily  penitential 
or  of  funeral  association,  then  it  was  au  insult  to  the  bride,  who  alone 
by  her  white  dress  gave  superficial  evidence  of  pleasure  at  the  cere- 
monial ;  and  he  further  insisted  that,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  color, 
then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be  dressed  in  the  same  hue,  and 
thus  show  that  they  were  equaUy  interested,  and  a  wedding  he  thought 
would  certainly  look  Uke  a  funeral,  if  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
altar  in  white  linen  or  even  deUcate  merino.  Bessie  in  return  urged 
that  black  was  her  favorite  color ;  that  she  first  saw  Mr.  Hollowshell  in 
her  black  dress,  and  now  the  style  of  it  was  doubly  dear  to  her  mind, 
and,  with  these  and  other  similar  sensible  arguments  and  expressions, 
(hey  determined  to  be  married  in  what  the  world  is  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as  fuU  mourning  suits. 

Mr.  HoUowsheU's  genius  for  his  busmess  developed  with  the  demand 
made  upon  its  resources.  He  noticed  the  effect  of  attractive  displays 
of  one's  goods  by  walking  among  the  &8hionable  marts  of  Broadway, 
as  he  Imed  "  his  store"  with  "  show-cases,"  behind  which  he  taste- 
fully displayed  highly-poUshed  coffins,  some  of  which  he  said  were  su- 
perior in  finish  to  any  case  of  the  best  grand  pianos.  And  then  there 
were  taU  coffins  and  short  coffins  contrasted,  and  narrow  coffins  and 
very  wide  coffins  of  different  colored  woods  ;  and,  here  and  there,  he 
had  little  shelves  put  against  the  walls,  but,  instead  of  using  them  for 
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busts  ftnd  chanairig  little  statuette^!,  he  made  thera  restiDg-places  for 
little  coffins.  In  the  window  he  had  one  of  these  miniature  shells, 
lined  inside  with  white  satin,  and  ornamented  outside  with  silver-lace 
and  more  white  satin ;  it  was  doubly  attractive  to  Mr.  Hollowshell,  for 
Bessie  had  made  it  up  in  the  evenings,  when  Mr.  IlollowsheU  was  in- 
dulging with  her  in  the  little  tittle-tattle  of  a  rapidly  consummating 
courtship. 

And  Mr.  UollowsheU's  business  increased.  The  "  sanitary  com- 
mittee "  had  bean  goaded  by  the  newspapers  for  their  "  inefficiency," 
and,  "  smarting  under  these  well-merited  reproofs,"  they  cleaned  up 
several  streets  in  the  "  lower  wards,"  and  pumped  out  two  inundated 
cellars  "  across  town,"  and  the  effect  was  to  spread  a  sort  of  conta- 
gions disease  through  several  neighborhoods  "  occupied  by  tenement 
people,"  and  funerals  became  plenty.  About  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  city  coroner,  and  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
that  distinguished  official  sitting  in  hie  store-door.  Mr.  Hollowshell 
felt  that  he  was  becoming  known  among  the  "  ruling  classes."  In  fact, 
he  felt  more  than  this ;  be  had  been  approached  on  the  subject  of  mak- 
ing coffins  for  one  of  the  pauper  establishments  under  the  charge  of 
the  administrators  of  the  "  public  charities." 

But  his  triaraphs  did  not  end  here.  By  a  curious  custom,  only  pre- 
Tuling  in  New  York,  that  class  of  its  population  whose  importance 
is  of  qtiick  growth,  as  if  unconsciously  foreshadowing  how  soon  most  of 
them  will  die  out,  feel  it  necessary  to  have  a  sexton  to  preside 
over  their  social  gatherings.  They  are  Egyptians  in  always  be- 
ing reminded  of  death,  by  having  it  symbolized  at  their  feasts, 
not  by  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  for  they 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  ancestors,  but  by  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  digs  graves,  and  does  up  funerals.  So  Mr.  Hollow- 
sh^  was  inducted  in  a  small  way  into  this  seemingly  inconsistent 
branch  of  his  public  duties ;  he  went  from  the  bouse  of  mourning  to 
the  bouse  of  l.iughter.  He  hired  hacks  for  a  funeral,  and  big  fiddles 
for  private  dancing-parties.  He  assisted  the  florist  while  making 
bouquets  for  revelling  beauties  and  wreaths  for  the  silent  dead,  and  the 
very  japonica  that  contrasted  and  yet  harmonized  so  wonderfully  with 
the  pale  face  that  spoke  of  eternal  sleep,  he  rescued  from  its  intended 
oblivion  of  the  tomb,  and,  mounted  in  a  button-hole  of  bis  coat,  where 
it  shed  its  dim  lustre  over  the  boisterous  wine-bibbing  entertain- 
ment that  signalized  the  "  coining  out "  of  Miss  Ephemeral,  and 
completed  its  multitudinous  uses  by  presenting  it  to  his  affianced, 
Bessie. 

But  the  details  of  Mr.  Hollowshell's  business  are  private  affiiirs ;  his 
affections  alone  belong  to  the  world. 

If  Mr.  Hollowshell  had  been  an  eider-duck,  we  should  say  that, 
with  the  constantly  increasing  down  that  began  to  line  his  purse,  he 
was  more  profuse  in  the  preparations  he  made  for  the  nest  of  his  in- 
tended mate.  The  two  little  rooms  over  his  coffin  store  were  nicely 
fitted  up.  The  one  on  the  rear  was  prepared  for  a  bedroom ;  and  it  af- 
forded him  exquisite  pleasure  to  sit  at  the  only  window  that  lighted 
up  the  apartment,  and  contemplate  the  mysterious  minglings  of  white, 
gray,  and  black,  that  seemed  to  make  np  the  visible  things  in  the  old 
graveyard,  that  stretched  out  in  its  neglected  surface  before  him.  It 
was  a  strange  yet  pardonable  weakness,  growing  out  of  our  uncon- 
querable love  of  offspring,  that  Mr.  Hollowshell,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  even  fancied  he  saw  his  own  little  ones  playing  among  the 
old  slabs,  and  biding  away  in  the  tumbled-in  graves,  just  as  he  bad 
done  in  his  boyhood  days,  in  old  Potter's-field — thus  it  is  that  do- 
mestic history  repeats  itself. 

Bessie,  meanwhile,  was  not  idle.  She  had  learned,  among  other 
simple  accomplishments,  in  her  younger  days,  to  make  wax  flowers, 
and,  Jn  the  success  of  her  manipulations,  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  her  knowledge  to  the  preservation  and  embalmment  of  fu- 
neral wreaths.  Bessie  was  proud  of  them,  and  Mr.  Hollowshell  and  the 
aristocratic  coroner  pronounced  them  "  handsomer  than  the  real 
things,"  and  the  undertaker  made  two  frames  of  pine-wood,  and 
painted  them  to  look  like  ebony,  inclosing  French  plate-glass,  cut  from 
the  remnants  of  a  large  pane,  that  had  formerly  made  up  one  of  the 
aides  of  his  best  hearse. 

And  these  mummified  flowers  were  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  undertaker's  shop.  They  were  horribly  attractive  and 
fascinating,  as  a  rattlesnake  is  fascinating.  It  seemed  as  if  these 
charming  heaven-favored  gifts  of  bonnteous  Nature  had  been  frozen 
by  a  sadden  breeze  of  wind  from  the  wing  of  Death,  which  had  left 
left  them  Bhrivelled,  shrunken,  ghastly  corpses  of  what  were  once  flow- 


ers— their  heaven-scented  fragrance  departed,  and  now  smelling  only 
of  the  earth  from  which  they  were  bom. 

The  momentous  wedding-day  at  last  arrived.  The  church  selected, 
by  a  happy  coincidence,  on  account  of  the  recent  decease  of  a  "  be- 
loved pastor,"  was  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  hour  for  the  ceremony 
was  interfered  with  by  the  departure  from  the  church  of  a  belated 
funeral.  It  so  happened,  therefore,  much  to  Bessie's  delight,  and 
Hollowshell's  professional  pride,  that,  while  the  end  of  the  funeral 
cortege  was  passing  out  of  one  door,  the  wedding  throng  entered 
another.  It  was  also  natural  that  the  coachmen,  seeing  the  under- 
taker, supposed  he  was  attending  to  his  professional  duties,  instead  of 
being  a  groom,  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  funeral  coaches  and  wed- 
ding coaches  got  irretrievably  mixed  up,  and  at  least  one  of  his  vehi- 
cles followed  the  unhappy  hearse  to  Greenwood.  This  confusion 
annoyed  Mr.  Hollowshell  exceedingly,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  restnuned  by  Bessie  from  rushing  into  the  street,  weddmg- 
clothes  and  all,  to  restore  order. 

When  Bessie  and  her  affianced  stood  before  the  altar,  it  was  a 
queer  sight  Although  Mr.  Hollowshell  was  dressed  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner,  and  could  not  have  been  told,  with  his  black  suit  and 
huge  white  cravat,  from  a  clergyman  "  with  a  loud  call " — a  gentleman 
manager  at  a  subscription  ball — or  a  favorite  waiter  at  a  Fifth  Avenue 
restaurant — yet,  from  the  fact  that  Bessie  was  dressed  in  black,  it 
made  him  look  even  more  like  a  personified  funeral  than  Bessie  her- 
self. 

Bessie  maintained  her  favorite  costume.  Her  face  looked  paler 
than  usual,  which  gave  more  brilliancy  to  her  fine  black  eyes.  She 
had  relaxed  her  discipline  in  dress  in  one  particular — she  carried  ui 
her  hand  an  entirely  white  handkerchief,  which  Mr.  Hollowshell  some 
years  previously  found  in  Trinity  church-yard.  At  Mr.  Hollowshell's 
earnest  solicitation,  she  wore  on  her  head  what  was  intended  as  a  May- 
day or  bridal  wreath,  but,  from  the  compactness  of  the  flowers,  it 
seemed  at  a  distance  as  if  it  were  composed  of  immortelles,  and, 
therefore,  had  a  very  ghastly  look. 

The  Episcopal  clergyman  in  attendance  was  only  "  an  assistant" 
The  crape  on  t^e  walls  and  the  altar  spoke  eloquenUy  of  the  recently 
departed  rector — and  being  only  an  assistant  he  was  only  a  deacon, 
and  consequently  his  black  silk  surplice  was  unrelieved  by  white.  He 
was  a  near-sighted  man,  and  very  nervous,  because  he  had  little  expe- 
rience in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Looking  dimly  at  the  dark  ob- 
jects before  him,  and  having  just  completed  reading  the  funeral  service, 
in  his  want  of  presence  of  mind  he  opened  the  prayer-book,  and,  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  solemnly  uttered : 

"  Man  bom  of  woman." 

Now,  Mr.  Hollowshell,  as  we  have  hinted,  bad  a  sort  of  rivalry  with 
the  clergy.  He  was  convinced  that,  on  public  occasions,  they  absorbed 
too  much  attention  from  the  undertaker,  and  he  had  his  presence  of 
mind  about  him,  and  was  rather  gratified  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  clergyman's  mistake,  which  be  did,  by  suggesting 
that  he  came  to  be  married,  and  not  to  make  the  material  part  of  his 
professional  calling. 

Bessie  herself  was  too  much  excited  to  know  what  the  clcr^rroan 
said.  All  she  knew  was,  that,  at  the  end  of  certain  to  her  indistinct 
sounds,  the  answering  mechanically  of  set  questions,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  a  ring,  she  would  be  Mrs.  Hollowshell,  the  undertaker's  wife, 
and  that  her  wildest  dream  of  ambition  and  human  success  would  be 
more  than  realized. 

When  Bessie  left  her  humble  lodgings,  so  dear  to  her  from  suffer- 
ings, mortifications,  and  triumphs,  and  rode  away  in  Mr.  Hollowshell's 
favorite  funeral  hack,  she  could  not  fully  realize  that  she  would  forever 
turn  her  back  upon  the  little  room  in  the  third  story,  and  be  transferred 
the  mistress  of  the  undertaker's  establishment  As  far  as  maiden 
modesty  permitted,  she  had  interested  herself  about  the  furnishing  of 
the  house,  and  taken  part  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  to  follow 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

Mr.  Hollowshell  was  no  small-minded  man,  so  far  as  his  hospitality 
was  concerned.  He  had  determined  upon  a  good  wedding-supper  for 
his  friends,  and,  at  the  coroner's  suggestion,  he  had  cleared  the  floor 
of  bis  coffin  wareroom,  to  be  used  as  an  extemporized  parlor ;  the 
coffins  for  the  time  being  were  piled  up  in  the  rear,  covered  over  with 
pure  white  linen,  used  by  the  undertaker  in  the  manufacture  of  shrouds, 
while  coffins  and  linen  served  as  a  commodious  table  for  the  supper, 
and  was  as  trim  and  nice  for  the  purpose  as  could  be  conceived. 
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We  feel  that  the  interest  of  our  story  grows  dull,  for  the  natural 
depranty  of  human  nature  makes  the  illustration  of  perfect  human 
happiness  distasteful,  and  we  reluctantly  draw  our  truthful  narratlTe 
■to  a  close. 

There  were  fine  times  at  the  undertaker's  wedding-supper.  The  coro- 
ner presided,  supported  by  two  fashionable  undertakers.  There  was  a 
young  doctor  present,  who  was  assistant  at  a  city  charity  hospital — he 
was  the  wit  of  the  occasion.  His  description,  given  to  the  young  la- 
dies, of  the  pauper's  coffin,  the  top  of  which  opened  on  hinges,  was  a 
]9erfeot  bit  of  hiunor. 

The  undertakers  conrersed  about  the  most  costly  coffin  they  had 
ever  known,  and  the  most  expensire  funeral  they  had  ever  attended. 
Without  an  exception,  they  all  seemed  jealous  of  the  clergymen,  and 
friendly  with  the  doctors— especially  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  The  coroner's  story  was  rather  prosy  about  the  four  inquests 
over  the  same  body,  with  the  full  legal  pay  from  the  county  for  each, 
but  he  was  forgiven  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  social  po- 
sition. 

The  time  for  dancing  came  at  last — three  musicians,  mounted  on  the 
trestle-work  used  to  sustain  heavy  coffins,  made  the  air  eloquent  with 
music.  Bessie  led  off,  supported  by  the  coroner ;  she  had  promised  to 
do  this  with  the  young  hospital  surgeon,  but  Mr.  HoUowshell  objected. 
The  conta^on  of  music  and  graceful  moUon  is  electrical  and  perfect, 
«nd  there  was  never  such  a  whirl  as  took  place  that  night  at  the  under- 
taker's wedding. 

The  steady  beating  of  time,  of  twenty  athletic  dancers,  in  that 
comparatively  small  room,  and  imperfecdy  built  house,  shook  the  edi- 
fice to  the  centre,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  coffins  that  lined  the 
glass  cases,  and  stood  endwise  against  the  walls,  literally  joined  in  the 
dance.  They  actually  pirouetted  and  gallopoded  ;  and  in  the  "  Irish 
jig,"  which  was  performed  in  compliment  to  the  coroner,  the /oo<  end 
of  the  coGRns  kept  perfect  time  with  the/eet  end  of  the  undertaker  and 
his  friends. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  a  stormy  misty  night,  when  Bessie  and 
her  husband  looked  from  their  bridal-chamber  upon  the  dreamy  outer 
world.  The  gaslights  struggled  for  notice  in  the  streets,  and  afforded 
such  illumination  as  decayed  fish  do,  that  phosphoresce  in  their  cor- 
ruption. Down  at  their  feet,  all  was  suspicious  darkness,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  dimly  floating  in  it  white  slabs  that  evidently  indicated 
the  graves  and  mouldering  bones  beneath.  The  dim  outward  light,  as 
the  mists  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  swelling  breeze,  penetrated  the 
bridal-chamber,  and  the  white  drawn  curtains  of  the  bridal-bed  ap- 
peared a  huge  tomb. 

The  dream  of  Bessie  was  realized.  It  is  seldom  in  this  world  that 
such  congenial  spirits  with  such  appropriate  surroundings  meet — but 
such,  indeed,  was  the  happy  consummation  of  the  undertaker's  court- 
ship. 


GRECIAN  WIVES. 

THE  wives  of  the  Greeks  lived  in  almost  absolute  seclusion.  They 
were  usually  married  when  very  young.  Their  occupations  were 
to  weave,  to  spin,  to  embroider,  to  superintend  the  household,  to  care 
for  their  sick  slaves.  They  lived  in  a  special  and  retired  part  of  the 
house.  The  more  wealthy  seldom  went  abroad,  and  never  except 
when  accompanied  by  a  female  slave ;  never  attended  the  public  spec- 
tacles ;  received  no  male  visitors  except  in  the  presence  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  had  not  even  a  seat  at  their  own  tables  when  male  guests 
were  there.  Their  preeminent  virtue  was  fidelity,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  very  strictly  and  very  generally  observed.  Their  re- 
markable freedom  from  temptations,  the  public  opinion  which  strongly 
discouraged  any  attempt  to  seduce  them,  and  the  ample  sphere  for  il- 
licit pleasures  that  was  accorded  to  the  other  sex,  all  contributed  to 
protect  it.  On  the  other  hand,  living,  as  they  did,  almost  exclusively 
among  their  female  slaves,  deprived  of  all  the  educating  influence  of 
male  society,  and  having  no  place  at  those  public  spectacles  which 
were  the  chief  means  of  Athenian  culture,  their  minds  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  exceedingly  contracted.  Thucydides  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  when  he  said  that 
the  highest  merit  of  woman  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  either  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  Phidias  illustrated  the  same  feeling  when  he  represented 
the  heavenly  Aphrodite  standing  on  a  tortoise,  typifying  thereby  the 
secluded  life  of  a  virtuous  woman. 


In  their  own  restricted  sphere  their  lives  were  probably  not  un- 
happy. Education  and  custom  rendered  the  purely  domestic  life  that 
was  assigned  to  them  a  second  nature,  and  it  must,  in  most  instances 
have  reconciled  them  to  the  extra-matrimonial  connections  in  which 
their  husbands  too  frequently  indtUged.  The  prevailing  manners  were 
very  gentie.  Domestic  oppression  is  scarcely  ever  spoken  of;  the 
husband  lived  chiefly  in  the  public  place ;  causes  of  Jealousy  and  of 
dissension  could  seldom  occur,  and  a  feeling  of  warm  affection,  though 
not  a  feeling  of  equality,  must  doubtless  have,  in  most  cases,  spoa- 
taneously  arisen.  In  the  writings  of  Xenophon  we  have  a  charming 
picture  of  a  husband  who  had  received  into  his  arms  his  young  wife 
of  fifteen,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  its  ways.  He 
speaks  to  her  with  extreme  kindness,  but  in  the  language  that  would 
be  used  to  a  littie  child.  Her  task,  he  tells  her,  is  to  be  like  a  queen- 
bee,  dwelling  continually  at  home  and  superintending  the  work  of  her 
slaves.  She  must  distribute  to  each  their  tasks,  must  economize  the 
family  income,  and  must  take  especial  care  that  the  house  is  strictly 
orderly — the  shoes,  the  pots,  and  the  clothes,  always  in  their  places. 
It  is  also,  be  tells  her,  a  part  of  her  duty  to  tend  her  sick  slaves;  bnt 
here  his  wife  interrupted  him,  exclaiming,  "  Nay,  but  that  will  indeed 
be  the  most  agreeable  of  my  offices,  if  such  as  I  treat  with  kindness 
are  likely  to  be  grateful,  and  to  love  me  more  than  before."  With  a 
very  tender  and  delicate  care  to  avoid  every  thing  resembling  a  re- 
proach, the  husband  persuades  bis  wife  to  give  up  the  habits  of  wear- 
ing high-heeled  boots,  in  order  to  appear  tall,  and  of  coloring  her  face 
with  vermilion  and  white-lead.  He  promises  her  that,  if  she  faith- 
fully performs  her  duties,  he  will  himself  be  the  first  and  most  de- 
voted of  her  slaves.  He  assured  Socrates  that,  when  any  domestic 
dispute  arose,  he  could  extricate  himself  admirably,  if  he  was  in  the 
right ;  but  that,  whenever  he  was  in  the  wrong,  be  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  convince  his  wife  that  it  was  otherwise. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS  ;  • 

OR, 

BY    THE    KING'S  COMMAND. 
Br  TicTox  nvao. 

BOOK  TIIL— THE  CAPITAL  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

I. 

DIBSKOnOK  OF  TBnros  majestioal. 

That  fearful  exaltation  which  had,  already  for  some  honn, 
diversified  its  dazzling  effects  for  Gwynplaine,  and  which  had 
carried  him  to  Windsor,  carried  him  back  to  London. 

Waking  visions  followed  eHch  other  before  him,  in  unbroken 
series. 

There  ■was  no  shaking  them  off.  As  one  left  him,  another 
laid  hold  of  him. 

He  had  not  time  to  breathe. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  juggler  has  seen  the  sport  of  forttme. 
His  balls  in  the  air,  falling,  tossed  up,  and  falling  again,  are  men 
in  the  hands  of  destiny. 

Things  thrown  up,  and  playthings. 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Gwynplaine  was  in  a  re- 
markable place. 

He  was  seated  on  a  bench  ornamented  with  the  fleur-de-lys- 
He  had  on,  over  his  silk  clothes,  a  robe  of  scarlet  velvet  tnmed 
down  with  white  taffeta,  with  an  ermine  hood,  and  on  his 
shoulders  two  bands  of  ermine  edged  with  gold. 

He  had  around  him  men  of  all  ages,  young  and  old,  seated 
like  himself  on  the  flemr-de-lys,  and  like  himself  dressed  in  er- 
mine and  purple. 

Before  hira,  he  saw  other  men  on  their  knees.  These  men 
wore  gowns  of  black  silk.  Some  of  these  kneeling  men  were 
writing. 

Opposite  him,  at  some  distance,  he  saw  steps,  a  platform,  a 
canopy,  a  broad  sparkling  escutcheon  between  a  lion  and  » 

•  Kotn^,  •oootdliif  to  Act  of  Conipwi,  In  Iha  7»r  1969,  bjr  D.  Kmjrtm  A  Co.,  In  tkt  CUA'i 
OOcfl  of  t^  niatricl  Court  of  the  Uol  ted  StatM  for  the  SoQthtni  Dlitllot  of  Mew  Torit. 
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anieom,  and  under  this  canopy,  on  this  platform,  at  the  top  of 
the  steps,  set  with  its  bock  against  the  escutcheon,  a  ^t  chair 
snrmonnted  with  a  crown.     This  was  a  throne. 

The  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

Gwynplaine  was  a  peer  himself  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Peers  of  England. 

After  what  manner  bad  this  introduction  of  Gwynplaine 
into  the  House  of  Lords  taken  place?    Let  us  recount. 

The  entire  day,  from  morning  till  evening,  from  Windsor  to 
London,  from  Corleone  Lodge  to  Westminster  Hall,  had  been 
like  rising  step  by  step  on  a  ladder.  At  each  step,  a  new  sur- 
prise. 

He  had  been  conveyed  from  Windsor  in  one  of  the  queen's 
carriages,  with  the  escort  due  to  a  peer.  The  guard  given  in 
honor  resembles  very  much  the  guard  for  safe-keeping. 

That  day,  the  people  living  on  the  road  from  Windsor  to 
London,  saw,  galloping  along,  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners of  her  Majesty  accompanying  two  travelling-carriages 
driven  at  great  speed  with  the  royal  post-horses.  In  the  first 
was  seated  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  his  wand  in  his  hand. 
In  the  second  might  be  seen  a  large  hat  with  white  plumes, 
overshadowing  a  countenance  that  was  not  visible.  Who  was 
this  that  passed  along  ?    Was  it  a  prince  ?    Was  it  a  prisoner? 

It  was  Gwynplaine. 

He  looked  like  somebody  they  were  taking  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  unless  it  was  somebody  they  were  taking  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  queen  had  managed  matters  in  the  best  style.  As  it 
concerned  the  future  husband  of  her  sister,  she  had  given  an 
escort  of  her  own  household. 

The  deputy  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  was  on  horseback 
at  the  head  of  the  train. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod  had  in  his  carriage,  on  a  low 
stool,  a  cushion  of  silver  cloth.  On  this  cushion  was  laid  a 
black  portfolio  stamped  with  a  royal  crown. 

At  Brentford,  the  last  stage  before  reaching  London,  the 
two  travelling-carriages  and  their  escort  came  to  a  halt. 

A  carriage  with  panels  in  tortoise-shell,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  was  in  waiting,  with  four  footmen  behind  and  two 
postilions  in  front,  and  a  coachman  in  a  wig.  Wheels,  foot- 
board, main-braces,  pole,  the  whole  caparison  of  the  carriage 
was  gilt.    The  horses  were  harnessed  in  silver. 

This  gala-coach  was  of  a  stately  and  striking  pattern,  and 
wonld  have  cut  a  magnificent  figure  among  the  fifty-one  cele- 
brated carriages  of  which  Bonbo  has  left  us  pictures. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod  alighted ;  as  did  also  bis  deputy. 

The  deputy  of  the  usher  withdrew  from  the  low  stool  in 
the  travelling-carriage  the  cushion  of  silver  cloth,  upon  which 
lay  the  portfolio  stamped  with  the  crown,  held  it  upon  his  two 
hands,  and  stood  up  behind  the  usher. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod  opened  the  door  of  the  coach, 
which  was  empty,  then  the  door  of  the  travelling-carriage  in 
which  Gwynplaine  was,  and,  casting  his  eyes  downward,  ob- 
sequiously invited  Gwynplaine  to  take  his  seat  in  the  coach. 

Gwynplaine  descended  from  the  travelling-carriage,  and  got 
into  the  state-coach. 

The  usher  bearing  the  rod,  and  the  deputy  bearing  the 
cushion,  entered  after  him,  and  occupied  the  lower  seat  pro- 
vided for  pages  in  the  old  state-coaches. 

The  interior  was  lined  with  white  satin  trimmed  with 
Bincbe  muslin,  with  fringes  and  tassels  of  silver.  The  top 
'displayed  a  coat-of-arms. 

The  postilions  of  the  two  travelling-carriages,  which  had 
just  been  quitted,  were  dressed  in  the  royal  livery.  The 
coachman,  the  postilions,  and  the  lackeys  of  the  carriage  which 
they  entered,  wore  a  difierent  livery,  of  great  splendor. 

Gwynplaine,  athwart  the  haze  of  sleep-walking  in  which  he 
■was  apparently  overwhelmed,  observed  this  gorgeous  train  of 
attendants,  and  asked  the  usher  of  the  black  rod : 

—  "What  is  this  liverv? 


The  Qsher  of  the  black  rod  replied: 

—  Yours,  my  lord. 

At  that  day,  the  House  of  Lords  must  needs  sit  in  the  even- 
ing. Curia  erat  lerena,  say  the  old  forms.  In  England,  parlia- 
mentary life  is  willingly  enough  made  a  night  life.  We  know 
that  it  once  happened  to  Sheridan  to  begin  a  speech  at  mid- 
night, and  finish  it  at  sunrise. 

The  two  travelling-carriages  went  back  empty  to  Windsor ; 
the  coach,  in  which  Gwynplaine  was,  went  in  the  direction  of 
London. 

The  tortoise-shell  carriage  with  four  horses  proceeded  at  a 
walk  from  Brentford  to  London.  The  dignity  of  the  coach- 
man's wig  required  it. 

The  ceremonial  made  its  impression  on  Gwynplaine,  under 
the  form  of  this  pompous  coachman. 

These  delays  were,  besides,  to  all  appearance  intentional. 
The  probable  reason  for  them  will  be  seen  a  little  further  on. 

It  was  not  yet  night,  but  it  wanted  little  of  it,  when  the 
tortoise-shell  carriage  stopped  before  the  King's  Gate,  a  heavy 
low-arched  poi-tal,  between  two  turrets,  which  led  from  White- 
hall to  Westminster. 

The  cavalcade  of  gentlemen-pensioners  grouped  themselves 
around  the  carriage. 

One  of  the  footmen  from  behind  jumped  down  upon  the 
pavement,  and  opened  the  door. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod,  followed  by  his  deputy  bearing 
the  cushion,  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  said  to  Gwyn- 
plaine : 

—  My  lord,  be  pleased  to  alight.  Your  lordship  will  keep 
your  hat  on  your  head. 

Gwynplaine  was  dressed,  under  his  travelling-cloak,  in  a 
suit  of  silk  which  he  had  not  taken  off  since  the  previous  even- 
ing.   He  did  not  wear  a  sword. 

He  left  his  cloak  in  the  carriage. 

Under  the  vaulted  carriage-way  of  the  King's  Gate  there 
was  a  small  side-door,  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  steps. 

In  matters  of  ceremony,  it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  walk 
first. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod,  having  behind  him  his  deputy 
marched  in  front. 

Gwynplaine  followed. 

They  mounted  the  stair,  and  entered  through  the  side-door. 

Some  moments  after,  they  were  in  a  large  round  chamber, 
with  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom  of  a  turret,  a  ground- 
floor  room,  lighted  by  narrow  opve  windows  like  the  lancets  of 
an  apse,  which  must  have  been  dark  even  at  high-noon.  Lack 
of  light  often  contributes  to  solemnity.    Gloom  is  m^estic. 

In  this  apartment,  thirteen  men  were  standing.  Three  in 
front,  six  in  the  second  row,  and  four  behind. 

One  of  the  first  three  wore  a  coat  of  pink  velvet;  and  the 
other  two  likewise  pink  coats,  but  of  satin.  All  three  had  the 
arms  of  England  embroidered  on  the  shoulder. 

The  six  of  the  second  row  were  dressed  in  dalmatic  vest- 
ments of  black  watered  silk,  ea(!b  one  with  a  different  blazon 
on  his  breast. 

The  last  four,  all  in  black  watered  silk,  were  dbtingnished 
one  from  the  other,  the  first  by  a  blue  cape,  the  second  by  a 
scarlet  St.  George  on  his  breast,  the  third  by  crimson  crosses 
on  his  breast  and  on  his  back,  the  fourth  by  a  collar  of  black 
for  called  sable's  skin.  All  were  in  wigs,  were  bare-headed, 
and  wore  swords. 

Their  &ces  were  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  dim  light. 
They  could  not  see  Gwynplaine's  face. 

The  usher  of  the  block  rod  raised  his  wand,  and  said : 

—  My  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie  and 
HunkerviUe,  I,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  first  officer  of  the  pres- 
ence-chamber, commit  your  lordship  to  Garter  King-at-arms  of 
England. 

The  personage  in  the  velvet  coat,  leaving  tlie  others  behind 
him,  bowed  down  low  before  Gwynplaine,  and  said : 
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—  My  Lord  Fermain  Claucliarlie,  I  am  Garter,  first  Eing-at- 
arms  of  England.  I  am  the  officer  appointed  and  crowned  by 
Ms  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  earl-marshal.  I  have 
sworn  obedience  to  the  Mng,  to  the  peers,  and  to  the  knights  of 
the  garter.  On  the  day  of  my  coronation,  when  the  Earl-Mar- 
sbal  of  EIngland  poured  a  goblet  of  wine  on  my  head,  I  solemnly 
promised  to  be  serviceable  to  the  nobility,  to  shun  the  company 
of  people  of  bad  repute,  to  excnse  rather  than  censure  people 
of  quality,  and  to  befriend  widows  and  virgins.  I  am  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  obsequies  of  peers, 
and  I  have  the  care  and  custody  of  their  armorial  bearings.  I 
place  myself  at  your  lordship's  orders. 

The  first  of  the  two  others  in  satin  coats  made  an  obeisance, 
and  said : 

—  My  lord,  I  am  Clarenoienx,  second  Eing-at-arms  of  Eng- 
land. I  am  the  officer  who  regulates  the  obsequies  of  nobles 
below  the  rank  of  peers.  I  place  myself  at  your  lordship's 
orders. 

The  other  man  in  the  satin  coat  bowed,  and  said : 

—  My  lord,  I  am  Norroy,  third  Eing-at-arms  of  England.  I 
place  myself  at  your  lordship's  orders. 

The  six  of  the  second  row,  statue-like,  and  without  bowing, 
advanced  a  step. 

The  first,  on  Gwyni)laine'8  right,  said : 

—  My  lord,  we  are  the  six  Dukes-at-arms  of  England.  I  am 
York. 

Then  each  one  of  the  heralds  or  dnkes-at-arms  took  the 
word  in  turn,  and  announced  himself: 

—  I  am  Lancaster, 

—  I  am  Richmond. 

—  I  am  Chester. 

—  I  am  Somerset. 

—  I  am  Windsor. 

The  blazons  which  they  had  on  the  breast  were  those  of  the 
counties  and  towns,  of  which  they  bore  the  names. 

The  four,  who  were  dressed  in  black,  behind  the  heralds, 
kept  silence. 

Garter  Eing-at  arms  pointed  them  out  to  Gwynplaine,  and 
said: 

—  My  lord,  these  are  the  four  pursuivants-at-arms. — Bine 
Mantle. 

The  man  in  the  blue  cape  bowed  his  head. 

—  Bed  Dragon. 

The  man  of  the  St.  George  bowed. 

—  Ked  Cross. 

The  man  with  the  crimson  crosses  bowed. 

—  Portcullis. 

The  man  with  the  sable  furs  bowed. 

At  a  signal  from  Eing-at-arms,  the  first  of  the  pursuivants. 
Blue  Mantle,  came  forward  and  took,  from  the  hands  of  the 
deputy  of  the  usher,  the  cushion  of  silver  cloth  and  the  portfolio 
stamped  with  a  crown. 

And  Eing-at-arms  said  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod : 

—  So  be  it.  I  commit  to  your  honor  the  reception  of  his 
lordship. 

These  details  of  etiquette,  and  others  which  followed,  were 
the  ancient  ceremonial  prior  to  Henry  VIII.,  which  Anne  en- 
deavored, for  a  thne,  to  revive.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  in  vogue 
to-day.  For  all  that,  the  House  of  Lords  thinks  itself  immuta- 
ble ;  and,  if  the  immemorial  exists  anywhere,  it  is  there. 

It  changes  nevertheless ;  E  pur  si  mnove. 

What  has  become,  for  instance,  of  the  May-pole,  that  mast 
of  May,  which  the  city  of  London  set  up  on  the  passage  of  the 
peers  going  to  Parliament  ?  The  last  one  that  made  a  figure 
was  planted  in  1713.  The  May-pole  has  since  disappeared. 
Disuse. 

Appearance  is  immobility ;  reality  is  change.  Thus,  take 
this  title,  Albemarle.  It  seems  eternal.  Under  this  title  have 
passed  six  families,  Odo,  MandeviUe,  Bethune,  Plantagenet, 
Beauchnmp,  Monck.    Under  the  title  of  Leicester,  there  have 


succeeded  each  other  five  different  names,  Beaamont,  Breiroee, 
Dudley,  Sydney,  Coke.  Under  Lincoln,  six ;  under  Pembroke, 
seven,  etc.  Families  change,  under  titles  that  do  not  vary. 
The  superficial  historian  believes  in  immutability;  at  root,  noth- 
ing endures.  Man  can  be  only  the  wave.  The  billow  is  hnrnan- 
ity. 

That  is  a  pride  with  aristocracies,  which  with  women  is  a 
humiliation — the  growing  old;  but  women  and  aristowaaK 
nourish  the  same  delusion,  that  they  may  preserve  themselves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  tecogmie 
itself  in  what  you  have  just  read  and  in  what  yon  are  going  to 
read,  any  more  than  a  pretty  woman  of  other  days,  who  de- 
sires not  to  have  wrinkles.  The  mirror  is  an  old  offender,  and 
has  made  up  its  mind  about  it. 

To  draw  a  likeness  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  historian. 

Eing-at-arms  addressed  himself  to  Gwynplaine. 

—  Will  you  follow  me,  my  lord? 
He  added : 

—  They  will  salute  you.  Your  lordship  will  only  raise  the 
brim  of  your  hat. 

And  they  moved  in  procession  toward  the  door  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  circular  apartment. 

The  nsher  of  the  black  rod  led  the  way. 

Then  Blue  Mantle,  beainng  the  cushion;  then  king-st-anns; 
behind  king-at-arms  was  Gwynplaine,  his  hat  on  his  head. 

The  others,  kings-at-arms,  heralds,  pursuivants,  remained  in 
the  circular  apartment. 

Gwynplaine,  preceded  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and 
under  conduct  of  king-at-arms,  pursued  from  hall  to  IvaU  sn 
itinerary  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  to-day,  the  old 
abode  of  the  Parliament  of  England  having  been  destroyed.       j 

Among  others  ho  crossed  the  Gothic  state  apartment,  where  I 
had  occnrre<l  that  fatal  meeting  between  James  U.  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  which  had  witnessed  the  unavailing  prostration  of 
the  cowardly  nephew  before  the  ferocious  uncle.    Around  the  I 
chamber  were  hung  upon  the  wall  in  clironological  order,  witk 
their  names  and  coats-of-anns,  nine  full-length  portrmts  of  an- 
cient peers:  Lord  Naneladron,  1.305  ;  Lord  Baiiol,  1306;  l/ifl 
Benestede,  1814;  Lord  Cantilupe,  1356  ;  Lord  Montbegen,13-5': 
LordTibotot,  1372;  Lord  Zouch  of  Codner,  1615 ;  Lord  Me- 
Aqua,  without  date ;  Lord  Hawen  and  Surrey,  Count  of  BWk 
without  date. 

Night  having  come  on,  there  were  lamps  at  intervals  in  ik 
galleries.  Copper  chandeliers  containing  wax-candles  were 
lighted  in  the  halls,  dimly  illuminated  like  tlie  snde  aisles  of  » 
church. 

None  but  officials  were  encountered  there. 

In  a  chamber,  crossed  by  the  procossion,  stood,  with  hesJ 
respectfully  inclined,  the  four  clerks  of  the  signet,  and  the  clerk 
of  state  papers.  I 

In  another  was  the  honorable  Philip  Sydenham,  knigbt  ban- 
neret. Lord  of  Brympton  in  Somerset,  The  knight  banneret  is 
a  knight  created  in  battle,  under  the  i-oyal  standard  displayed. 

In  another,  was  the  oldest  baronet  of  England,  Sir  EdrnvaAl 
Bacon  of  Suffolk,  heir  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  constituted  priBx^ 
haronetorum  Anglia.  Sir  Edmund  had  behind  him  his  armorer 
bearing  his  arquebuse,  and  his  equerry  bearinpf  the  anns  of 
Ulster,  the  baronets  being  the  born  defenders  of  the  county  of 
Ulster  in  Ireland. 

In  another  was  the  chancellor  of  tl>e  exchequer,  attended  bj 
bis  four  accountants,  and  two  depaties  of  the  lotd-chamberlfflJ 
charged  with  assessing  the  land-tax.  In  addition  there  wa«  tb 
master  of  the  mint,  having  in  his  open  hand  a  pound  steilinj 
struck,  as  was  the  custom  for  the  pounds,  in  a  mill.  Tli« 
eight  personages  made  obeisance  to  the  new  lord. 

On  entering  a  corridor,  lined  witli  uiatting,  which  was  il 
means  of  communication  from  the  Lower  Ilonse  to  the  \'n 
House,  Gwynplaine  was  saluted    by   Sir  ThoTOfts  "Mans^^^ 
Margam,  controller  of  the  queen's  household  and  meniWr 
Parliament  for  Glamorgan ;  and,  on.  leaving  it,  by  a  deputati* 
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of  "  one  out  of  two  "  of  the  barons  of  the  Cinqne  Ports,  drawn 
np  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  four  and  four,  the  Cinqne 
Ports  being  not  five  bnt  eight.  William  Ashbnrnham  sainted 
him  for  Hastings,  Matthew  Aylmer  for  Dover,  Josias  Burchett 
for  Sandwich,  Sir  Philip  Boteler  for  Hythe,  John  Brewer  for 
Kew  Enmney,  Edward  Southwell  for  the  town  of  Rye,  James 
Hayes  for  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  and  George  Nailor  for  the 
town  of  Seaford. 

Eing-at-arms,  when  Gwynplaine  came  to  return  the  saluta- 
tion, reminded  him  of  the  proper  ceremonial  in  a  low  tone : 
—  Only  the  brim  of  the  hat,  my  lord. 
Gwynplaine  did  as  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
»  He  arrived  at  the  Painted  Chamber  where  there  are  no 

paintings,  except  some  figures  of  saints,  among  others  St.  Ed- 
ward,  under  tlie  arches  of  the  long  ogive  windows,  cut  in  two 
by  the  floor,  whereof  Westminster  Hall  had  the  lower  portion 
and  the  Painted  Chamber  the  upper. 

On  the  hither  side  of  the  wooden  barrier,  which  ran  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Painted  Chamber,  were  standing 
the  three  secretaries  of  state,  men  of  impoi-tance.  The  first  of 
these  officers  had  under  his  charge  the  south  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  colonies,  besides  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Spain,  Port^gal,  and  Turkey.  The  second  governed  the  north 
of  England,  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Muscovy.  The 
third,  a  Scotchman,  had  Scotland.  The  first  two  were  English- 
men. One  of  them  was  the  Honorable  Robert  Harley,  mem- 
•  ber  of  Parliament  for  the  town  of  New  Radnor.  A  Scotch 
deputy,  Mungo  Graham,  Esquire,  a  relative»of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  was  present.  All  bowed  to  Gwynplaine  in  silence. 
Gwynplaine  touched  the  brim  of  his  hat. 
The  custodian  of  the  barrier  raised  on  its  hinge  the  wooden 
arm  which  gave  admission  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  there  was  the  long  table  covered  with  green 
cloth  reserved  for  the  lords  only. 

There  was  on  this  table  a  branched  candlestick  lighted. 
Gwynplaine,  preceded  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  Blue 
Mantle,  and  Garter,  entered  this  privifeged  compartment. 

The  custodian  of  the  barrier  closed  the  entrance  behind 
Gwynplaine. 

Eing-at-arms,   as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  barrier, 
stopped. 

The  Painted  Chamber  was  spacious. 

At  the  lower  end  might  be  seen,  standing  beneath  the  royal 
^sscutcheon  which  was  between  the  two  windows,  two  old  men 
^dressed  in  robes  of  red  velvet,  with  two  bands  of  ermine  edged 
-%ivith  gold  lace  over  the  shoulder,  and  bats  with  white  plumes 
vxpon  their  wigs.  Through  the  openings  in  their  robes,  you 
<3aught  sight  of  their  silken  coats  and  the  hilts  of  their  swords. 

Beliind  them,  there  stood  motionless  a  man  dressed  in  black 
-watered  silk,  bearing  aloft  a  great  gold  mace  surmounted  by  a 
<;r-owned  lion. 

This  was  the  mace-bearer  of  the  peers  of  England. 
The  lion  was  their  insignia.    Et  Ut  lions  ee  tout  let  Barons 
^^     li  Per  says  the   manuscript    chronicle  of  Bertrand   Du 
^^-cxesclin. 

King-at-arms  pointed  out  these  two  personages  in  velvet 
2-o1>e3  to  Gwynplaine,  and  whispered  to  him : 

—  Mr  loi-d,  these  are  your  equals.  You  will  return  their 
g,*Jxatation  exactly  as  it  is  made  to  you.  These  two  lordships 
j^^jx"*  present  are  two  barons,  and  your  sponsors  designated  by 
^23.^  lord-chancellor.  They  are  very  old  and  nearly  blind. 
■j-j^^jr  are  to  introduce  you  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  first 
■  _  <;73iarles  Mildmay,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  sixth  lord  of  the  bench 
^  t>arons ;  the  second  is  Augustus  Arundel,  Lord  Arundel  of 
p^^riee,  thirty -eighth  lord  of  the  bench  of  barons. 

;^Cuig-at-urms,  advancing  a  step  toward  the  two  old  men, 

—  Fermain  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie,  Baron  Hunker- 

--i\4S-,    Hai-quis  de  Corleone  in  Sicily,  salutes  your  lordslups. 


The  two  lords  raised  their  hats  above  their  heads  at  arm's 
length,  and  then  recovered. 

Gwynplaine  saluted  them  in  the  same  manner. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod  advanced,  then  Blue  Mantle,  then 
Garter. 

The  mace-bearer  placed  himself  in  front  of  Gwynplaine,  and 
the  two  lords  on  either  side.  Lord  Fitzwalter  on  his  right  and 
Lord  Arundel  of  Trerice  on  his  left.  Lord  Arundel  was  much 
broken,  and  the  more  aged  of  the  two.  He  died  the  following 
year,  leaving  to  his  grandson  John,  a  minor,  his  title,  which,  it 
may  be  added,  became  extinct  in  1768. 

The  procession  emerged  from  the  Painted  Chamber  and  en- 
tered a  pilastered  gallery,  where  were  stationed  as  sentinels, 
alternately  from  pilaster  to  pilaster,  the  English  pikemen  and 
the  Scotch  halberdiers. 

The  Scotch  halberdiers  were  that  magnificent  corps,  with 
bare  legs,  worthy  of  confronting,  later,  at  Fontenoy,  the  French 
cavalry  and  the  cuirassiers  of  the  king,  to  whom  their  colonel 
said,  "  Gentlemen  my  masters,  take  care  of  your  hats,  we  are 
about  to  have  the  honor  of  charging." 

The  captain  of  the  pikemen  and  the  captain  of  the  halber- 
diers made  a  salute  to  Gwynplaine,  and  the  two  lords  sponsors, 
with  the  sword.  The  soldiers  saluted — the  one  company  with 
the  pike  and  the  other  with  the  halberd. 

At  the  foot  of  the  gallery  blazed  a  grand  portal,  so  mag- 
nificent that  the  two  folding-doors  seemed  plates  of  gold.  Two 
men  stood  like  statues,  one  on  either  side  of  the  portal.  They 
might  be  recognized  by  their  livery  as  the  door-keepers. 

At  a  short  distance  before  it  reached  this  doorway,  the  gal- 
lery spread  itself  out,  and  there  was  a  circular  rece^  with 
glazed  windows. 

In  this  recess  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  immeasurably 
high-backed,  a  personage  rendered  august  by  the  amplitude  of 
his  robe  and  of  his  wig.  This  was  William  Cowper,  Lord- 
chancellor  of  England. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  be  more  infirm  than  the  king.  William 
Cowper  was  short-sighted,  Anne  was  also ;  but  in  less  degree. 
This  purblindness  of  William  Cowper  was  pleasing  to  the  shorf- 
sightedness  of  her  Miyesty,  and  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  the 
queen  as  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience. 

William  Cowper  had  a  thin  npper-lip  and  a  thick  under- 
lip,  a  sign  of  quasi-amiability. 

The  recess  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  from  the  ceiling. 

The  lord-chancellor,  sitting  solemn  in  his  high-backed  arm- 
chfur,  had  on  his  right  a  table  at  which  was  seated  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  and  on  his  left  a  table  at  which  was  seated  the 
clerk  of  Parliament. 

Each  of  these  two  clerks  had  before  him  an  open  record 
and  an  inkstand. 

Behind  the  arm-chair  of  the  lord-chancellor  stood  the  mace- 
bearer,  holding  up  the  crowned  mace.  Also  the  train-bearer 
and  the  purse-bearer,  in  big  wigs.    All  these  oflices  still  exist. 

Upon  a  side-table  near  the  arm-chair  there  was  a  sword 
with  a  hilt  of  gold,  a  scabbard,  and  a  belt  of  flame-colored 
velvet. 

Behind  the  derk  of  the  crown,  stood  an  officer  holding  out 
extended,  in  both  hands,  a  robe,  which  was  the  coronation- 
robe. 

Behind  the  clerk  of  Parliament,  another  officer  displayed 
another  robe,  which  was  the  state  Parliament-robe. 

These  robes,  both  of  crimson  velvet  turned  down  with  white 
tafieta,  with  two  bands  of  ermine  braided  with  gold  on  the 
shoulder,  were  alike,  except  that  the  coronation-robe  had  a 
broader  ermine  hood. 

A  third  officer,  who  was  the  librarian,  carried,  on  a  cushion 
of  Flemish  leather,  the  red-book,  a  small  volume  bound  in  red 
morocco,  containing  a  list  of  the  peers  and  the  commons,  be- 
sides some  blank  pages  and  a  pencil,  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  present  to  each  new  member  entering  Parliament. 

The  march  in  procession,  which  closed  with  Gwynplaine  be- 
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tween  the  two  peers  his  sponsors,  stopped  hefore  the  arm-chair 
of  the  lord-chancellor. 

The  two  lords  sponsors  took  oflf  their  hats.  Gwynplaine  did 
the  same. 

King-at-arms  received  from  the  hands  of  Blue  Mantle  the 
cushion  of  silver  cloth,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  presented  the 
black  portfolio  on  the  cushiou  to  the  lord-chancellor. 

The  lord-chancellor  took  the  portfolio  and  gave  it  to  the 
derk  of  Parliament.  The  clerk  received  it  ceremoniously,  and 
then  sat  down  again. 

The  clerk  of  Parliament  opened  the  portfolio  and  rose. 

The  portfolio  contained  tJie  two  customary  messages ;  the 
royal  patent  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  writ  of 
summons  addressed  to  the  new  peer. 

The  clerk,  standing,  read  aloud  the  two  messages  with 
decorous  deliberation. 

The  writ  of  summons,  addressed  to  Lord  Fermain  Olancbar- 
lie,  concluded  with  the  usnal  formula:  "  We  strictly  eiyoin  you, 
under  the  faith  and  allegiance  you  owe  us,  to  take  your  place 
in  person  among  the  prelates  and  peers  sitting  in  our  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  to  the  end  that  you  give  us  your  advice, 
in  all  honor  and  conscience,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  church." 

The  reading  of  these  messages  over,  the  lord-chancellor 
raised  his  voice : 

—  Act  certified  to  the  crown.  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie, 
your  lordship  renounces  transubstantiation,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  the  mass  ? 

Gwynplaine  bowed  his  head. 

—  Act  certified,  said  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  clerk  of 
Parliament  replied: 

—  His  lordship  has  taken  the  test-oath. 
The  lord-chanceUor  added  : 

—  My  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie,  you  can  take  your  seat 
among  us. 

—  So  be  it,  said  the  two  sponsors. 

Eing-at-arms  rose,  took  the  sword  from  the  side-table,  and 
buckled  the  belt  around  Gwynplaine's  waist. 

"This  done,"  say  the  old  Norman  charters,  "the  peer  takes 
his  sword,  ascends  the  high  seats,  and  is  present  at  the  ses- 
«on." 

Gwynplaine  heard  some  one  behind  him,  who  said  to  him : 

—  I  invest  your  lordship  with  the  Parliament-robe. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  officer  who  spoke  to  him,  and  who 
carried  this  robe,  put  it  over  him,  and  tied  around  his  neck  the 
black  ribbon  of  the  ermine  hood. 

Gwynplaine,  at  this  moment — ^the  purple  robe  on  his  back 
and  the  gold-mounted  sword  at  his  side — ^looked  just  like  the 
two  lords,  whom  he  had  on  his  right  and  on  his  left. 

The  librarian  presented  him  the  red-book,  and  put  it  for  him 
in  his  vest-pocket. 

Eing-at-ai'ms  whispered  to  him : 

—  My  lord,  on  entering,  you  will  salute  the  royal  chair. 
The  royal  chair  is  the  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  two  clerks  were  writing,  each  at  his  table, 
the  one  in  the  registry  of  the  crown,  the  other  in  the  registry 
of  Parliament* 

Both,  the  one  after  the  other,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  first, 
carried  their  books  to  the  lord-chancellor,  who  signed  them. 

After  having  signed  the  two  registries,  the  lord-chancellor 
rose: 

—  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie,  Baron 
Hunkerville,  Marqnis  of  Corlcone  in  Italy,  welcome  among 
your  peers,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Great  Britain  I 

The  two  sponsors  of  Gwynplaine  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der.   He  turned  round. 

And  the  great  gilded  portal  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  opened 
its  folding-doors. 

It  was  the  portal  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  of  England. 

But,  thirty-six  hours  had  elapsed  since  Gwynplaine,  sur- 


rounded by  a  different  escort,  had  seen  opening  before  him  the 
iron  gate  of  Southwark  jail  I 

Terrifying  rapidity  of  all  the  clouds  above  his  head  ;  deads 
that  were  events,  rapidity  that  was  a  carrying  by  storm. 

n. 

IMPAHTIALrrT. 

The  creation  of  a  power  equal  to  that  of  a  king,  and  called 
the  peerage,  was  a  useftd  fiction  in  a  barbarous  age.  This  rudi- 
mentary political  expedient  produced  different  results  in  France 
and  in  England.  In  France,  the  peer  was  a  sham  king ;  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  a  real  prince.  Not  so  grand  as  in  France,  bnt 
more  substantial    It  might  be  said :  less,  but  worse. 

The  peerage  originated  in  France.  The  epoch  of  its  birth 
is  uncertain ;  under  Charlemagne  according  to  legend,  under 
Robert  the  Wise  according  to  history.  History  is  no  more  sore 
of  its  assertions  than  legend  is.  Favin  writes :  "  The  King  of 
France  wished  to  attract  to  him  the  graildees  of  his  dominions 
by  this  magnificent  title  of  peers,  as  if  they  were  his  equals." 

The  peerage  soon  branched  off,  and  passed  from  France  int» 
England. 

The  English  peerage  was  a  great  fact,  almost  a  great  thing. 
It  had  the  Saxon  mttmagemot  for  a  precedent.  The  Danish 
thane  and  the  Norman  vavasseur  united  in  the  baron.  Baron 
is  the  same  word  as  «tV,  translated  into  Spanish  by  varon,  and 
signifying  preeminently  Man.  As  early  as  1076,  the  baron* 
made  the  king  sei^pible  of  their  existence.  Such  a  king  too! 
It  was  William  the  Conqueror.  In  1086,  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  feudid  system ;  this  foundation  was  the  Doomsdaj 
Book.  Under  John  Lackland,  a  conflict  arose ;  the  French 
nobility  assumed  a  superiority  over  Great  Britain,  and  tlis 
French  peerage  summoned  the  King  of  England  before  its  bar 
The  English  barons  were  indignant.  At  the  consecration  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  King  of  England,  as  Duke  of  Normandy, 
carried  the  first  square  banner,  and  the  Duke  of  Guyenne  the 
second.  Agiunst  this  king,  vassal  of  the  foreigner,  "  the  lords' 
war  "  breaks  out.  The  barons  impose  on  poor  King  John  the 
Great  Charter,  whence  springs  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Pope 
takes  the  king's  side,  and  excommunicates  the  lords.  This  is  in 
1215,  and  the  Pope  is  Innocent  III.,  who  wrote  the  Veni  Saneie 
Spiritju,  and  sent  to  John  Lackland  tl>e  four  cardinal  virtues 
under  the  form  of  four  golden  rings.  The  lords  hold  out  The 
combat  is  long,  destined  to  last  several  generations.  Pembroke 
struggles.  1248  is  the  year  of  the  "  Provisions  of  Oxford." 
Twenty-four  barons  put  limits  on  the  king,  discuss  him,  and 
call  in  a  knight  from  each  county  to  take  part  in  the  enlarged 
quarrel.  This  was  the  dawn  of  the  Commons.  Later,  the 
lords  joined  to  themselves  two  citizens  from  each  town  and  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough.  This  was  why,  till  Elizabeth's 
time,  the  peers  were  judges  of  the  validity  of  elections  to  the 
Commons.  From  their  jurisdiction  sprang  the  adage :  "  The 
deputies  should  be  chosen  without  the  three  P's,  tin*  Prett, 
Hne  Pretio,  sine  Foeulo.''^  Which  did  not  prevent  rotten  bor- 
oughs. In  1293  the  French  court  of  peers  still  considered  the 
English  king  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  Philip  the  Fair 
cited  Edward  I.  to  appear  before  him.  Edward  I.  was  the  king 
who  ordered  his  son  to  boll  his  body  after  death,  and  carry  his 
bones  to  the  war.  Under  tiie  pressure  of  royal  caprices,  the 
lords  felt  the  need  of  strengthening  the  Parliament;  ther 
divided  it  into  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  and  the  Lower. 
The  lords  arrogantly  maintained  their  supremacy.  "  Should  it 
happen  that  any  one  of  the  Commons  is  so  hardy  as  to  speak 
dispara^gly  of  the  Lords,  he  is  called  to  the  bar  to  be  repri-  i| 
manded  and  sometimes  he  is  sent  to  the  Tower."  *  The  same 
distinction  in  voting.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  vote  is  taken 
separately,  commencing  with  the  last  baron,  who  is  called  I* 
puini.  Each  peer  when  called  replies  content,  or  not  content. 
The  Commons  vote  all  together,  in  a  mass,  by  yes  or  no.    The 

*  Chamberlayne,  "Preaent  State  of  Bngland,"  vol.  11.,  part  it,  diap.  1»-. 
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Commons  accuse ;  the  Peers  judge.  The  Peers,  throngh  con- 
tempt for  figures,  leare  to  the  Commons  (destined  to  make 
good  use  of  it)  the  guardianship  of  the  exchequer,  so  called, 
according  to  some,  from  the  table-cloth  which  represented  a 
checker-board,  according  to  others  from  the  drawers  of  the  old 
cupboard  in  which  the  treasure  of  the  kings  of  England  was 
kept  behind  an  iron  grating.  From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  dates  the  annual  register,  the  "  Year  Book."  In  the 
"War  of  the  two  Roses,  the  weight  of  the  Lords  is  felt,  some- 
times on  the  side  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  some- 
times on  that  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York.  English  feudalism 
gave  a  fulcrum,  openly  or  secretly,  to  Wat  Tyler,  the  Lollards, 
Warwick  the  king-maker,  all  that  mother-anarchy  from  which 
emancipation  was  to  spring.  The  Lords  are  wisely  jealous 
of  the  throne ;  to  be  jealous  is  to  watch ;  they  circumscribe  the 
royal  initiative,  limit  the  cases  of  high-treason,  raise  up  false 
Richards  against  Henry  IT.,  make  themselves  umpires,  deter- 
mine the  question  of  the  three  crowns  between  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Margaret  or  Aigou,  raise  armies  at  need  and  have 
their  own  battles,  Shrewsbury,  Tewkesbury,  Saint  Albans,  now 
lost,  now  won.  Already,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  had 
gained  the  victory  of  Lewes,  and  had  driven  out  of  the  kingdom 
the  king's  four  brothers,  bastard  sons  of  Isabella  and  Earl 
March,  all  four  usurers  who  plundered  Christians  by  means  of 
Jews ;  princes  on  one  side,  swindlers  on  the  other,  a  species 
which  has  since  reappeared,  but  was  in  small  repute  at  that 
time.  Till  the  fifteenth  century,  traces  of  the  Norman  duke  are 
visible  in  the  King  of  England,  and  the  acts  of  Parliament  are 
written  in  French.  From  Henry  VII. 's  time  they  are  written 
in  English,  by  the  will  of  the  Lords.  England — ^Breton  imder 
IJther  Pendragon,  Roman  under  Coesor,  Saxon  under  the 
heptarchy,  Danish  under  Harold,  Korman  after  William — be- 
cogies,  thanks  to  the  Lords,  English.  Then  she  becomes  An- 
glican. It  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to  have  your  religion 
at  home.  A  foreign  pope  draws  out  the  national  life.  A 
Mecca  is  a  gigantic  sucking-fish.  In  1684,  London  dismisses 
Rome;  the  peerage  adopts  the  Reformation,  and  the  Lords 
accept  Luther.  This  answer  to  the  excommunication  of  1215 
suited  Henry  VIII. ;  but  in  other  respects  the  Lords  impeded 
him.  The  House  of  Lords,  before  Henry  VIII.,  was  like  a  bull- 
dog before  a  bear.  When  Wolsey  steals  Whitehall  from  the 
nation,  when  Henry  VIII.  steals  Whitehall  from  Wolsey,  who 
growl?  Four  lords — Darcey  of  Chichester,  Saint-John  of 
Bletso,  and  (two  Norman  names)  Mountjoye  and  Mounteagle. 
The  king  usurps.  The  peerage  encroaches.  Hereditary  power 
hns  an  element  of  incorruptibility  ;  hence  the  insubordination 
of  the  Lords.  The  barons  make  a  disturbance  before  Elizabeth 
herself.  The  executions  of  Durham  are  the  result.  The  gown 
of  the  tyrant  is  stained  with  blood.  Elizabeth  was  a  heads- 
man's block  under  a  farthingale.  Elizabeth  calls  a  Parliament 
as  seldom  as.  she  can,  and  reduces  the  House  of  Lords  to 
sixty-five  members,  among  whom  was  only  one  marquis  (West- 
minster), and  not  a  single  duke.  Meanwhile,  the  Kings  of 
France  felt  the  same  jealousy,  and  were  effecting  the  same  elim- 
ination. Under  Henri  III.  there  were  but  eight  real  dukedoms 
left,  and  the  king  was  very  much  displeased  that  the  Baron  of 
Mantes,  the  Baron  of  Ooucy,  the  Baron  of  Coulommiers,  the 
Baron  of  ChAteaunenf-en-Thimerais,  the  Baron  of  La  F6re-en-_ 
Lardenois,  the  Baron  of  Mortagne,  and  a  few  more,  maintained 
themselves  barons  and  peers  of  France.  In  England,  the  crown 
gladly  let  peerages  die  out ;  in  Anne's  time,  to  take  only  one 
example,  the  extinctions  since  the  twelfth  century  had  come  to 
make  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  peerages  abolished. 
The  War  of  the  Roses  had  commenced  that  extermination  of 
dukes,  which  Mary  Tudor  completed  with  the  axe.  It  was  de- 
capitating the  nobility.  Cutting  off  its  dukes  was  cutting  off 
its  head.  Good  policy,  doubtless ;  but  bribing  is  better  than 
killing.  James  I.  understood  this.  He  made  a  duke  of  his 
favorite  Villiers,  who  had  made  him  a  pig.*  Transformation 
*  TUllen  aaed  to  call  James  I.  j/our  pig$/Up. 


of  the  feudal  duke  into  the  courtier  duke.  We  shall  have  a 
swarm  of  the  new  brood.  Charles  H.  will  make  duchesses  of 
two  of  his  mistresses,  Barbara  of  Southampton  and  Louisa  de 
Qu^rouel.  Under  Anne,  twenty-five  dukes,  three  of  whom  for- 
eigners, Cumberland,  Cambridge,  and  Schonberg.  Are  these 
courtly  proceedings,  invented  by  James  I.,  successful?  No. 
The  House  of  Lords  feels  itself  managed  by  intrigue,  and  is 
irritated.  It  is  angry  with  James  I. ;  it  is  angry  with  Charles  I., 
who,  let  us  say  incidentally,  may  have  helped  to  kill  his  father, 
as  Mary  de'  Medici  may  have  helped  to  kill  her  husband.  There 
is  a  break  between  Charles  I.  and  the  peerage.  The  Lords, 
who,  under  James  I.,  had  summoned  to  their  bar  speculation 
in  the  person  of  Bacon,  under  Charles  I.  tried  treason  in  the 
person  of  Strafford.  They  had  condemned  Bacon ;  they  con- 
demn Strafford.  One  bad  lost  his  honor,  the  other  lost  his 
life.  Strafford's  execution  was  a  preliminary  decapitation  of 
Charles  I.  The  Lords  assisted  the  Commons.  The  king  holds 
a  Parliament  at  Oxford ;  the  revolution  holds  one  in  London ; 
forty -three  peers  go  with  the  king,  twenty-two  with  the  repub- 
lic. From  this  acknowledgment  of  the  people  by  the  lords 
springs  the  hill  of  rights,  an  outline  of  our  rights  of  man,  a 
dim  shadow  thrown  from  the  depths  of  the  future,  by  the 
French  Revolution,  upon  the  English. 

Such  were  the  services  of  the  peerage.  Involuntary,  it 
is  true.  And  dearly  paid,  for  this  peerage  is  a  terrible  parasite. 
StUl,  considerable.  The  despotic  work  of  Louis  XL,  Richelieu, 
Louis  XIV.,  the  construction  of  a  Sultan,  general  abasement 
taken  for  equality,  the  bastinado  administered  by  the  sceptre, 
the  masses  levelled  in  subjugation — all  this  Oriental  structure, 
raised  in  France,  was  prevented  in  England  by  the  peers.  Tliey 
made  of  their  aristocracy  a  wall,  hemming  in  the  king  on  one 
side,  sheltering  the  people  on  the  other.  They  atone  for  their 
arrogance  to  the  people,  by  their  insolence  to  the  king.  Simon, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  said  to  Henry  IH.,  "King,  you  lie !  "  The 
peers  impose  servitudes  on  the  crown ;  they  touch  the  king  in 
his  sensitive  point,  hunting.  Every  nobleman  who  _  passes 
throngh  a  royal  park  has  the  right  to  kill  a  deer  in  it.  The 
nobleman  is  at  home  in  the  king's  palace. '  It  is  owing  to  the 
nobility,  that  the  king  was  provided  for  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don at  the  same  rate  as  a  peer,  twelve  pounds  sterling  a 
week.  Nay,  more.  It  is  owing  to  the  nobles,  that  the  king 
could  be  uncrowned.  The  Lords  turned  out  John  Lack- 
land, degraded  Edward  II.,  deposed  Richard  II.,  shattered 
Henry  VI.,  and  made  Cromwell  possible.  What  a  possible 
Louis  XIV.  in  Charles  I. !  Thanks  to  Cromwell,  it  remained 
latent.  Besides,  let  us  say  here,  Cromwell  himself  aspired  to 
the  peerage,  a  fact  which  no  historian  has  noticed ;  this  was 
why  he  married  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  descendant  and  heiress 
of  a  certain  Cromwell,  Lord  Bourchier,  whose  peerage  had  be- 
come extinct  in  1471,  and  of  a  Bourchier,  Lord  Robesart,  an- 
other peerage  extinct  in  1429.  Growing  with  the  formidable 
growth  of  events,  he  found  it  shorter  to  rule  by  suppressing  the 
king,  than  by  reclaiming  the  peerage.  The  forms  of  the  peers, 
sometimes  threatening,  included  the  king.  The  two  sword- 
bearers  of  the  Tower,  standing,  axe  on  shoulder,  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  accused  peer  who  appeared  at  the  bar,  were  as  much 
for  the  king  as  for  any  other  lord.  During  five  centuries,  the 
old  House  of  Lords  had  a  plan,  and  followed  it  steadily.  We 
may  note  its  days  of  negligence  and  weakness,  as,  for  instance, 
that  singular  occasion  when  it  allowed  itself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  shipload  of  cheeses,  hams,  and  Greek  wines,  which  Julius  H. 
sent  it.  The  English  aristocracy  was  restless,  haughty,  ungov- 
ernable, always  on  the  watch,  patriotically  defiant.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  tenth  act  of  the  year  1694, 
it  took  from  the  borough  of  Stookbridge,  in  Southampton,  the 
right  of  representation,  and  forced  the  Conunons  to  annul  the 
election  in  that  borough,  because  it  was  contaminated  by  papist 
fraud.  It  had  imposed  the  test-oath  on  James,  Duke  of  York; 
and,  on  his  refusal,  excluded  him  from  the  throne.  Neverthe- 
less, he  reigned ;  but  the  Lords  finally  caught  him  agtun  and 
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drove  him  out.  During  its  long  existence,  this  aristocracy  has 
had  some  instinct  of  progress.  A  certain  amount  of  appreciable 
light  has  always  emanated  from  it,  except  near  its  end,  which 
is  now  approaching.  Under  James  II.,  it  maintained  in  the 
Lower  House  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
burgesses  to  ninety-two  kniglits ;  the  sixteen  barons  of  courtesy 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fifty 
citizens  of  the  twenty-five  towns.  Although  a  great  source  of 
corruption  and  very  selfish,  the  aristocracy  were  singularly  im- 
partial in  certain  cases.  It  has  been  hardly  judged.  History 
has  kept  its  best  treatment  for  the  Commons.  The  justice  of 
the  proceeding  may  be  questioned.  We  consider  that  the  Lords 
played  a  grand  part  Oligarchy  is  independence  in  the  stage  of 
barbarism ;  but  it  is  independence.  Look  at  Poland,  nominally 
a  kingdom,  .really  a  republic.  The  peers  of  England  suspected 
the  throne,  and  kept  it  in  ward.  On  many  occasions  the  Lords 
knew  how  to  resist,  better  than  the  Commons.  They  gave 
check  to  the  king.  Thus  in  the  remarkable  year  1694,  triennial 
Parliaments,  rejected  by  the  Commons,  because  William  III.  did 
not  like  them,  were  voted  by  the  Peers.  William  III.,  in  a  rage, 
took  from  the  Earl  of  Bath  the  castle  of  Pendennis,  and  de- 
prived Viscount  Mordaunt  of  all  his  offices.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  the  republic  of  Venice,  at  the  heart  of  English  roy- 
alty. To  reduce  the  king  to  a  doge— such  was  its  wm,  and  it 
added  to  the  nation  all  that  it  took  from  the  king. 

The  crown  understood  this,  and  hated  the  peerage.  Both 
sides  strove  to  diminish  each  other's  power.  These  mutual 
diminutions  were  an  increase  and  a  benefit  to  the  people.  The 
two  blind  powers,  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  did  not  perceive 
that  they  were  working  for  a  third,  democracy.  What  happi- 
ness it  was  for  the  court,  in  the  last  century,  to  be  able  to  hang 
a  peer.  Lord  Ferrers! 

To  be  sure,  he  was  hanged  in  a  silken  cord,  out  of  deference. 

A  peer  of  France  would  not  have  been  hanged.  Such  was 
the  lofty  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Kichelien.  No  doubt.  He 
would  have  been  beheaded,  which  is  stiU  more  deferential. 
Montmorency  TancarvOle  used  to  sign  himself  Peer  of  France 
and  of  England^  thus  throwing  back  the  English  peerage  to  the 
second  place.  The  peers  of  France  were  more  lofty  and  less 
powerful,  holding  to  rank  more  than  authority,  and  to  prece- 
dence rather  than  sway.  Between  them  and  the  lords  was 
the  shade  of  difference,  which  there  is  between  vanity  and 
pride.  For  the  French  peers,  to  take  rank  of  foreign  princes, 
to  have  the  precedence  of  Spanish  grandees,  to  go  before  patri- 
cians of  Venice,  to  make  the  French  marshals,  the  Constable 
and  the  Admiral  of  France  (were  he  even  Count  of  Toulouse 
and  son  of  Louis  XIV.)  sit  on  the  lower  benches  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  distinguish  between  male  and  female  duchies,  to  main- 
tain the  interval  between  a  simple  earldom  like  Armagnac  or 
Albret,  and  a  peerage-earldom  like  Evreui,  to  have  the  right 
of  wearing,  in  certain  cases,  the  blue  ribbon  or  the  golden 
fleece  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  counterbalance  the  Duo  de 
la  Tr6moille,  the  oldest  peer  of  the  palace,  by  the  Due  d'TJzds, 
the  oldest  peer  in  Parliament,  to  claim  as  many  pages  and 
horses  for  their  coach  as  an  elector,  to  be  called  Jlonseigneur 
by  the  first  president,  to  discuss  whether  the  Duo  de  Maine 
had  peer's  rank  as  Oomte  d'Eu,  after  1468  to  cross  the  great 
chamber  diagonally  or  along  the  sides — that  was  their  great 
business.  The  great  business  of  the  lords  was  the  act  of  navi- 
gation, the  test  act,  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  war  with  France.  Here,  etiquette  before  all ; 
there,  empire  before  all.  The  peers  of  England  had  the  booty, 
the  peers  of  France  the  shadow. 

In  short,  the  English  House  of  Lords  was  a  starting-point. 
This  is  an  immense  step  in  civilization.  It  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ginning the  national  life.  It  was  the  first  incarnation  of  popu- 
lar unity.  English  resistance,  that  vague  but  omnipotent  force, 
had  its  birth  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  barons,  by  a  se- 
ries of  assaults  on  the  prince,  sketched  out  his  final  dethrone- 
ment.   The  House  of  Lords  nowadays  is  a  little  surprised  and 


sad  at  what  it  has  done  unwillingly  and  unwittingly.  All  the 
more,  because  it  is  irrevocable.  What  are  concessions  ?  Resti- 
tutions. And  the  nations  know  it.  "I  grant," says  the  king. 
"  I  get  back  my  own,"  say  the  people.  The  House  of  Lordi 
thought  it  was  creating  privileges  for  peers;  it  produced  rights 
for  citizens.  The  vulture  of  aristocracy  hatched  the  eagle's  egg 
of  liberty. 

The  egg  is  now  broken ;  the  eagle  flies  aloft,  the  vulture  is 
expiring. 

England  grows  in  greatness,  whUe  her  aristocracy  is  in  its 
last  agony. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  the  aristocracy.  It  was  a  balance  and 
a  barrier ;  a  counterpoise  to  royalty,  an  obstacle  to  despotism. 

Let  us  bury  it  with  all  the  honors. 

m. 

THE  OLD   HAIX. 

NsAB  Westminster  Abbey  was  an  old  Norman  palace,  which 
had  been  burnt  in  Henry  VIII.'b  time.  Two  wings  of  it  re- 
mained. Edward  VI.  placed  the  Chamber  of  Lords  in  one, 
and  the  Chamber  of  the  Commons  in  the  other. 

Neither  the  two  wings,  nor  the  two  chambers,  now  exist 
It  has  all  been  rebuilt. 

We  have  said  it  and  must  emphasize  it,  there  is  no  resem- 
blance between  the  present  and  the  former  House  of  Lords.  In 
demolishing  the  old  palace,  the  old  usages  were  somewhat  de- 
molished. Every  stroke  of  the  pickaxe  in  a  monument  makes  a 
corresponding  stroke  in  customs  and  charters.  An  old  stone 
cannot  fall,  without  bringing  down  an  old  law  with  it.  Place 
a  square-balled  senate  in  a  round  hall,  it  will  be  something  dif- 
ferent.   Chan^g  the  shell  changes  the  shape  of  the  shell-fish. 

If  yon  want  to  preserve  any  thing  old,  profane  or  sacred, 
code  or  dogma,  patriciate  or  priesthood,  don't  renew  any  thing, 
not  even  the  outside.  Patch  it,  at  most.  For  instance,  Jesuit- 
ism is  a  patch  let  into  Catholicism.  Treat  buildings  as  yon 
treat  institutions. 

Shades  must  dwell  in  ruins.  Decrepit  powers  are  uncom- 
fortable in  newly-decorated  dwellings.  Bagged  institutions  re- 
quire dilapidated  palaces. 

To  show  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  days  gone  by, 
is  to  show  something  unknown.  History  is  night.  There  is  no 
background  to  it.  Every  thing  is  consigned  to  insignificance 
and  darkness,  so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  before  the  footlights. 
A  scene,  once  shifted,  is  effaced  and  forgotten.  The  unknown  is 
a  synonyme  of  the  past. 

The  peers  of  England  used  to  sit,  as  a  conrt  of  justice,  in 
the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  and,  as  the  upper  le^latave 
chamber,  in  a  particular  hall,  called  the  Hovm  of  the  Lord*. 

Besides  the  court  of  English  peers  which  only  assembles 
when  summoned  by  the  crown,  the  two  great  English  tribu- 
nals, inferior  to  the  court  of  peers,  but  superior  to  every  other 
jurisdiction,  sat  in  the  great  hall  of  Westminster.  At  the  npp^ 
end  of  this  hall,  they  occupied  two  rooms  which  communicated. 
The  first  tribunal  was  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  which  the 
king  was  supposed  to  preside ;  the  second  was  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  over  which  the  lord-chancellor  presided.  One  was 
a  court  of  justice,  the  other  a  court  of  mercy.  It  was  the  chan- 
cellor who  advised  the  king  to  pardon — occasionally.  Theee 
two  courts,  which  still  exist,  interpreted  the  laws,  and  sli^tly 
remodelled  them ;  the  judge's  art  consists  in  tinkering  the  code. 
Equity  gets  out  of  this  business  as  it  best  can.  The  laws  were 
made  and  applied  in  that  grave  place,  the  great  hall  of  West- 
minster. This  hall  had  a  vaulted  roof  of  chestnut,  to  which 
spiders  could  not  attach  their  webs;  there  were  enough  of 
them  in  the  laws. 

To  sit  as  a  court,  and  to  sit  as  a  chamber  of  lepslation.  are 
two  thmgs.  This  duality  constitutes  supreme  power.  The 
Long  Parliament,  which  began  November  3,  1640,  felt  the  rad- 
ical necessity  of  this  double  sword.    Therefore  it  declared  itself 
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SKCOND      ARTIOLX. 

In  the  TVmet,  and  elsewhere,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
tbi*  the  trnstees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  not  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  proTiding  dwellings,  as  certain  companies  that  have  been  formed  in 
IiMdon  for  a  like  purpose.    Sir  Sidney  Watcrlow's  Company  for  im- 
profing  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  had,  at  the  close  of  1866, 
prcrided  tenements  for  600  persons  only;  it  was  now  housing,  or 
•b«at  to  house,  nearly  4,000,  or  more  than  six  Umes  as  many.    At 
,     that  same  period  Mr.  Fcabody's  trustees  had  erected  lodgings  for 
oeariy  000  persons,  which  number  has  now  increased  to  about  2,000. 
y       Tbtt  is,  the  original  fund  has  somewhat  more  than  doubled  the  extent 
of  its  operations  iu  three  years'  time.     "  It  thus  appears,"  says  the 
Tim*,  of  a  recent  date,  "that  Sir  Sidney  Watcrlow's  Company, 
tkoagh  working  on  commercial    principles,  b-is  actually  advanced 
mor*  rapidly  up  to  this  moment,  thiin  Mr.  Peabody's  Trust,  represent- 
ing a  pure  benefaction."    This  is  easily  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  tkc  operations  pursued  in  the  two  cases.    The  Watcrlow  Company 
erects  buildings  with  its  funds,  obtains  loans  from  Government  on  the 
seoarity  of  those  buildings,  and,  with  the  money  so  borrowed,  erects 
other  buildings.    The  Peabody  Trust,  on  the  other  hand,  though  cs- 
padally  ordered  by  its  founder  to  be  "  reproductive  and  perpetual," 
extends  itself  only  out  of  its  own  profits,  and  these  profits,  though 
sure,  are  of  moderate  extent.    For  instance,  the  returns  of  the  original 
£160,000  trust,  have  been  up  to  this  time  only  £23,000,  whereas  the 
Watcrlow  Company  are  proposing  at  present  to  borrow  more  than 
double  that  sum  on  the  security  of  property  representing  a  capital  of 
iClOOjOOO. 
*"         The  Peabody  Trust   not   being  a  commercial    transaction,  the 
trustees  were  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  to  obtain  high 
■^    renu  and  pay  good  dividends,  without  regard  to  what  the  teuants 
eould  afford  to  pay.    Yet  they  took  care  that  the  dwellings  should  not 
be  let  rent-free.    For,  even  supposing  that  Mr.  Pc-vbody  had  not  ex- 
preased  a  wish  that  the  Fund  should  be  so  applied  as  to  render  it  re- 
productive, it  was  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme  tliat 
a  moderate  or  low  rent  should  be  charged  for  the  accommodation 
provided;   otherwise  the  benefaction  would  have  been  open  to  the 
obj«etion  that,  while  aiming  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  of 
dM  laboring  poor,  and  to  develop  among  them  better  moral  senti- 
■Mats  and  habits,  it  destroyed  the  vital  principle  itself  of  human 
•dvaaeement.    When  the  feeling  of  independence  gets  extinguished 
within  a  man,  little  else  is  left  worth  preserving ;  and  nothing  tends 
BMr«  to  bring  about  this  result  than  the  continual  receipt  of  alm»  and 
psapcr  doles.    Mr.  Peabody's  trustees,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
a  wiaaber  of  people,  have  avoided  such  a  catastrophe  by  demandiug 
&ir  payment  for  the  accommodation  they  have  provided. 
y  In  fixing  the  amount  of  rent,  the  trustees  were  influenced  by  two 

',  eondderaUons  besides  the  fundamental  one  just  adverted  to.  In  the 
first  place,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  "  to  charge  for  each  room 
I  aocb  a  moderate  percentage  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  houses,  as  would 
r  (Ming  in  a  reasonable  annual  income  to  the  general  Fund.  In  the 
■ccowd  place,  they  were  desirous,  without  coming  into  imdue  competi- 
tion wifc  the  owners  of  house-property  less  favorably  circumstanced, 
to  dantonstrate  to  its  proprietors  the  practicability  of  rendering  the 
dveOinis  of  the  laboring  poor  healthful,  cheerful,  and  attractive ;  and 
at  tlk*  same  time  securing  to  the  landlords  a  fair  return  for  their  in- 
TMtmaau." 

Fnm  the  Report  for  1866,  it  appears  that,  on  an  average,  the 
weekly  charge  in  London  for  a  single  room  is  from  28.  6d.  to  8s. ;  for 
tw«  raams  (perhaps  low,  damp  kitchens),  68.  to  68.  6d. ;  and  for 
ikf«a  raoms,  6s.  6d.  to  ?s.  In  the  Peabody  Buildings,  the  rent  per 
waek  (m-  one  room  is  2s.  6d. ;  for  two  rooms,  4s.;  and  for  three 
Is.  But,  as  the  secretary  truly  says,  the  test  of  rent  affords 
late  standard  by  which  to  contrast  the  squalor  and  discomfort 
mf  •  tancmont  in  one  of  the  fetid  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  with  the 
Qgbt,  al^r,  and  agreeable  apartments  of  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

Undac  interference  with  the  tenants,  so  commonly  compluned  of 
la  «a|uiKations  of  this  kind,  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  managers  of 
thm  Tmiodj  Trust  Much  wisdom  is,  however,  needed  on  the  part  of 
lb*    Mantary,  in  Us  inquiries  whether  candidates  possess  the  solo 


qualification  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peabody — "an  ascert-tined  condition 
of  life,  such  as  brings  the  individual  within  the  description  of  the  poor 
of  London,  combined  with  moral  character  and  good  conduct  as  a 
member  of  society."  When  this  point  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, and  the  individual  is  established  in  his  new  home,  he  finds 
himself  as  free  from  interference  as  in  his  former  dwelling.  "  It  has 
been  the  study  of  the  trustees  to  impose  no  restriction  on  ^le  entire 
freedom  of  action  of  any  tenant,  so  far  as  is  consistent  witli  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  all ;  there  are  no  rules  which  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  their  privacy  or  independence;  all  have  uninter- 
rupted ingress  and  egress  at  all  hours ;  are  as  fully  masters  of  their 
houses,  and  can  live  in  as  much  seclusion  and  retirement,  as  if 
dwelling  in  any  other  building  in  the  adjacent  streets."  The  truth 
of  all  this  is  amply  verified  by  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  the  ten- 
ants themselves,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  show  no  disposition  to 
change  their  abodes. 

With  reference  to  the  question  specially  disputed  in  England — the 
class  of  persons  by  whom  the  advantages  arc  enjoyed — something  has 
already  been  said.  As  is  well  known,  the  buildings  were  claimed  as 
almshouses  for  the  destitute,  and  the  trustees  were  accused  of  letting 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  to  people  who  were 
neither  helpless  nor  necessitous.  One  is  curious  to  learn  how  such 
accusers  came  to  know,  better  than  his  trustees,  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Peabody ;  .ind  what  ground  they  have  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Peabody 
meant  to  pauperize  the  population  of  London,  by  supplying  them  with 
gratuitous  lodgings.  The  earlier  statements  of  the  trustees  suf- 
ficiently show  that  the  benefits  of  the  donation  are  not  ixiaped  by  a 
more  well-to-do  class  than,  was  intended.  But,  if  any  doubt  on  Uiis 
point  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some,  it  will  surely  be  dispelled  by 
the  recently-published  Beport  for  last  year. 

"The  total  population,"  says  the  Report,  "of  all  the  buildings 
now  completed  by  the  trustees,  is  1,9'7I.  These  compose  the  families 
of  working-men,  the  nature  of  whose  employments  is  as  follows : " 


Bakers 

BcaiUo  of  a  market 

Belt-maker 

Bollcr-mnkcrs 

Blacksmiths     • 

Brewer  - 

Brewer's  Draymen  ■ 

Bricklayers 


Bruoh-makere 3 

-       -       -  8 

-  1 

•  •       •  15 
-       •       -  7 

•  •     -  sa 


Cab-drivers  • 
Candle-maker  - 
Carmen  - 
Carpenters 
Charwomen  - 
CommtMlonnaires 
Compositors* 
Cook  - 
Coopers 


Cork-cuttora S 


7 1  Machinist l 

1   Mariners  ......  ig 

I  Hasons  •-.-..  3 

Mcs5Cn;;crs      .....  n 

Milk-carrlcr .....  1 

Millwright 1 

Painters 7 

Park-keepers 3 

Plumber 1 

Policemen 17 

Porters 82 

Rccraiting-screeants      •  *  •       •  i 

Riggers s 

Ropo-makers    .       .       -       -       .  4 

2 '  Satl-makcrs 3 

0  Ship-keepers a 

Shiii-scmper        -       -       -       .     >  1 

Shipwrights C 


Sliocmakors  • 
Shopmen  • 
Staymaker    • 
Stevedores 

Tailors .       .       .       . 
Tide-waitcm    . 
Timekeepers 
Ttnplate-workcr     - 
tTmbrclia-roakcr  - 
Upholsterer     - 
Watclmiakers 
Watchmen 
Window-bllnd-maker  ■ 


31 
4 
1 
3 
0 
» 
3 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 


Draymen      .....  3 

Dressmakers  and  Needlewomen  •  16 

Sngine-drivcra     ....  3 

EngiuC'tamcrs        ....  3 

French  Polisher  ....  1 

Gae-ractcivmaker    ....  1 

Olaiis-cntters        ....  3 

HamcBs-maker       ....  1 

Joiners ......  s 

Laborers  - 133 

Lanndreesee        -.      ■      -      ■  3 

Lightermen 3 

Letter-carriers    ....  10 

The  average  wages  earned  by  these  working-men  arc  rather  under 
twenty-one  shillings  a  week.  A  few  earn  something  more,  and  m-iny 
less,  according  to  the  nature  and  permanence  of  their  employment. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  132  heads  of  families  are  sot  down  as 
actual  laborers. 

Perhaps  it  is  yet  too  early  to  expect  to  see  many  beneficial  effects 
of  Mr.  Peabody's  gift,  at  least  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the 
outlay.  Airy  dwellings,  even  though  furnished  with  every  comfort 
conducive  to  health,  can  hardly  be  expected,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  to  remove  the  mischievous  effects  of  many  years  spent  in  some 
malarious  slum:  and  moral  sentiments  and  habits,  checked  in  the 
bud,  blunted,  or  perverted,  by  contact  during  a  lifetime  with  squalor, 
wretchedness,  and  vice  of  every  sort,  will  not  grow  up  in  all  tlteir 
completeness  and  beauty- immediately  on  people's  removal  to  more 
favored  habitations.    But  those  who  do  not  look  for  almost  instan- 
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tancous  changes  in  physical  well-being  and  moral  sentiments  and  con- 
<  duct,  irill  bo  highly  gratified  vrith  such  improvement  as  is  already 
manifested. 

Ucspceling  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelliii;;.')  the  miccc»»ivc  llcports 
speak  very  ciicoiiragiiisly.  Coming  to  tlic  Report  for  ISi'iG,  irlion  the 
number  of  tenants,  and  tho  duratiou  of  their  ocoupaiicr,  had  reached  a 
slaprc  nt  which  conclusions  of  some  value  could  bo  drawn,  wo  read : 
"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  continues  highly  satisfactory. 
During  tho  recent  unhealthy  season,  when  cholera  and  otlier  prevalent 
diseases  infested  tho  vicinity  of  the  buildings,  both  at  SpitalGclds  and 
Islington,  one  case  of  cholera  in  the  former  only  occurred,  and  its  con- 
traction and  fatal  determination  were  mainly  ascribable  to  imprudence 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Including  this  case,  the  whole 
number  of  adult  deaths  has  been  but  seven  in  a  population  of  nearly 
nino  hundred.  Of  these,  three  died  of  consumption,  and  two  from  old 
age  and  general  infirmity.  The  mortality  among  children  has  un- 
fortunately been  gi'eatcr,  amounting  to  twenty-three ;  but  nearly  all 
these, deaths  occurred  among  families  newly  admitted,  and  most  of 
which  had  previously  resided  in  crowded  and  unhcaltliy  localities." 
Subsequent  annual  Btatcnients  are  equally  gratifying.  There  is  "  an  en- 
tiro  exemption  from  endemic  diseases,  and  from  those  complaints  inci- 
dent to  low  and  crowded  localities." 

Xo  less  ple.ising  is  tho  account  given  of  the  contentment,  moral 
conduct,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  tenants.  Speaking  in  December, 
I8C5— nearly  two  years  after  tho  first  of  the  buildings  had  been 
opened — the  secretary  says  :  "  Habitual  drunkenness  is  unknown,  and 
into.xicatinn  nnfrcquont,  and  where  tho  latter  docs  occur  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  others  it  is  judiciously  dealt  with,  b;  giving  notice  to  the  olTend- 
er  that,  in  the  event  of  its  recurrence,  he  must  prepare  to  leave.  There 
boB  been  but  one  person  removed  for  quarrelling  and  disturbing  tho 
pe.tce ;  and  one  expelled  for  non-payment  of  rent.  These  exceptions, 
out  of  a  community  consisting  of  SSO  persons,  speak  strongly  for  the 
self-respect  and  moral  principles  by  which  they  are  influenced."  Again, 
in  the  report  published  two  years  later,  we  read  that,  "  indcpcudcntly 
of  tho  direct  economic  advantages  derivable  from  the  applieation  of 
Jlr.  Pcabody's  bounty,  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  social  ell'ects  be- 
comes every  day  more  apparent — in  the  peaceful  deportment  of  tho 
tenants,  the  improved  order  within  their  apartments,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  excess  of  all  kinds.  Tho  healthy  aspect  of  tho  children, 
the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  their  dress,  and  their  inolTensivo  happiness 
of  play  in  tho  ample  and  secluded  grounds,  .secure  from  evil  street-inter- 
course, abundantly  justify  tho  belief  that  a  beneficial  influence  is  being 
exerted  over  the  future  of  the  working-classes  by  the  signal  improvo- 
inent  thus  introduced  into  their  dwellings  and  domestic  habits."  "  The 
great  privileges  they  now  enjoy,"  says  the  Secrefciry,  in  his  latest  state- 
ment, "  have  already  produced  a  salutary  eflect,  not  only  amongst  the 
young,  but  perceptibly  in  tho  increased  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
old." 

Facts  like  these  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  comment. 
They  must  be  pleasing  to  every  one  who  has  tlie  interests  of  the  work- 
ing-classes at  heart,  while  to  Mr.  Peabody  himself  they  cannot  fail  to 
aObrd  peculiar  gratification.  They  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  condition 
in  the  not  distant  future  of  the  iii'l  -..^mis  |)oor  of  London,  which 
legislators  and  social-science  refurnu  rs  nuve  lung  seen  to  be  eminently 
desirable,  but  which  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  devise  the  means  of 
reaching.  And  possessing  as  the  scheme  does  the  essential  conditions, 
not  only  of  permanency,  but  of  continual  expansion,  it  is  impossible  to 
see  the  end  of  the  physical  and  moral  Improvement  so  auspiciously 
begun. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificent  gift 
of  £160,000,  from  its  announcement  in  1862  down  to  the  present  time ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  avoided  any  reference  to  his  subsequent  do- 
nations for  tho  same  benevolent  purposes.  Our  reason  for  this  reti- 
cence is,  that  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  all  the  results  up 
to  this  time  achieved  by  the  trustees,  and  which  it  has  been  tlie  aim 
of  .the  foregoing  pages  to  communicate,  have  been  effected  mAdy  by 
means  of  tho  first  donation  of  £150,000. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Peabody  has  given  the  world  fresh  cause  for 
admiration  and  surprise  by  two  additional  benefactions  of  £100,000 
each ;  the  one  announced  in  January,  1866 ;  the  other,  in  December, 
1868 ;  and  both  together  forming  what  is  called  the  "  Second  Trust." 

The  following  is  the  letter  in  which  the  donor  mode  known  to  his 
truRtocs  his  intentions  regarding  the  first  instalment  of  this  Second 
Trust: 


London,  Januaiy  20,  iNVi. 

Gentleksx :  When  I  made  a  duuation  of  .■El!iO,0<X)  for  tho  b<>iiifit  „(  i\„. 
poor  of  rxiiidon,  til  Marrh,  ISCS,  it  was  mylnlonlidii,  i^lnyllr^'Wll^^l.ll|Vll  uiiiji 
my  rnliri'mriit  frombiiHlm-ss,  and  I'roviiU-iicuroiitlniicil  me  In  prn'-jioriiv  lo 
place  III  your  hanrlit,  as  tnislccn  of  Uic  charily,  a  fiirliier  glfi  for  the  mn,.'  ,,1^ 
joct.  That  llniu  has  now  arrived ;  but,bororo  t-ntuiliif;  upon  the  iiulijcci  of  Uk 
second  donation,  oUow  mo  to  My  a  A'W  wortln  rclnllvo  to  the  course  yoii  \m„ 
pnrsnod  with  regard  to  tho  flret.  Yourdntic»  and  rcnioablbilillcs  h.ivc  U-.  n 
great,  and  tho  performance  of  tho  work  undertaken,  you  muot  have  Ik-,u 
aware,  would  occasioDally  and  incoiivenlcully  tax  your  valuable  time;  bm 
from  high  motives  of  benevolence  and  duly,  you  chcerAilly  accepted  tlic  lri>i 
and  I  cannot  but  express  my  gmteful  thanks  for  yoar  constant  attenmnrc  oi 
tho  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  my  gratification  at  tho  great  success  ihat  luu* 
attended  your  labors.  -  . 

With  regard  to  this  my  second  gift.  It  is  my  desire  that  In  the  appolniin.-nt 
of  fhture  trustees  the  same  mlcs  may  bo  eontlnned  as  adopted  for  tho  A^^t  - 
and  tliat  the  United  States  minister  at  tho  court  of  St  James  for  the  time 
being  shall  always  bo  ouo  of  them. 

I  now  propose  (hat,  as  soon  as  a  deed  can  he  pre])ared  by  your  roliritur  i,, 
ftilly  and  li-sn'ly  meet  tho  views  and  directions  which  I  shall  Unto  lirrrln.  i„ 
tmnsfiT  into  yirnr  names  n.oOO  fully  paid-up  shares  of  stock  in  the  lludsonV  Ihy 
Company,  of  £'J0  each,  amounting  to  £I0O,(W0,  and  representing  ono-l«ci,ii.  u. 
part  of  that  vast  torrilory.  It  is  uiy  desire  that  all  dividends,  as  lluy  fai;  i!;ij 
and  aro  colloctod,  shall  he  at  once  invested  In  shares  of  the  Company,  ui.lii  i;,n 
market  value  of  tho  capital  and  invested  aecniod  dividends  roaches  the  mm  nt 
f  120,(100,  which,  It  is  my  impression,  may  bo  within  two  or  three  years;  bot 
should  1 1)0  inWrakon  in  this  anticipation,  and  should  the  mar]:ct  value  of  il.c 
entire  shares.  Including  those  acquired  by  tho  reinveslnicnt  of  rtivi(".i::(l<.  i„. 
less  than  £100.1100  at  tho  expiration  of  two  yi-ars  from  this  date,  I  will  .it  th.t 
tinio  either  uiako  np  tho  deflcioncy  or  take  the  shares  and  pay  for  \h<a 
£100,000  in  cash,  as  the  trustees  may  tbhdi  best  for  the  interest  of  tho  fuiul- 
and  in  the  event  of  my  death  before  that  time,  my  executors  will  bo  dul;iia' 
tliorized  and  directed  to  fulfil  this  engagement. 

Should  the  shares  bo  tJikeii  by  me  for£in(M»ifl,  or  sold  lo  others  at  tlu'  limit 
stated  above,  I  desire  yiat  the  proceeds  shall  l>c  investml  in  i-i.Ti'  seniriii... 
including  interest  accruing  on  tho  same  up  to  the  1st  of  July.  l.S(;i).  wlii-n  )ua 
or  your  successors  will  consider  all  restrictions  leganling  sales  at  an  cml. 

The  delay  tlius  caused  in  appropriating  this  gilt  to  the  ehariiy  will,  J  Ihiiilt, 
act  bciicncially,  by  enabling  yon,  first,  to  expend  the  CTrsiWi  imw  riMnainin;;  on 
hand  of  tho  former  donation,  thereby  testing  by  further  expcrieiire  the  wU. 
dom  of  tbo  coarse  you  havo  hitherto  pursued.  Taking  the  joint  cajiilal  of  llic 
two  gifts  at  a  minimum  of  £200,000,  it  will  form  a  fund  the  uperaiion  ofuhirh 
is  intended  to  be  progressive  in  its  usefuliicfs,  as  apiiUcd  to  the  relief  of  ilip 
poor  of  London  (so  correctly  defined  in  your  recent  report),  wilhniil  e.tciu-.i.in 
In  consequence  of  religions  belief  or  political  bias.  It  will  tlien-fiire  act  nwro 
powerflilly  In  future  generations  than  In  the  present;  It  is  liitendeil  to  emliiro 
forever.  A  century  In  the  history  of  Loudon  is  bui  a  bri.f  piiiod  coni|i.ir- 
ativcly  with  the  life  of  man,  and  should  your  successors  coutinui'  the  man:.;;.  ■ 
ment  of  tho  charity  as  you  havo  begun  It,  It  is  my  ardent  hope  and  tni-t  Ihat 
within  thatporiod  tho  annual  receipts  from  rents  for  bnildiii:.-.!  of  thin  im- 
proved class  may  present  such  a  return  that  there  may  not  bo  a  poor  woiliii,^'. 
man  of  blameless  character  in  London  who  could  not  obtain  oimfortihle  ui.ii 
healthful  lodgings  for  liinisi^If  and  his  family  at  a  cost  within  his  means. 

As  your  course  with  regard  to  the  former  gift  of  .Cl.'M.dOil  is  ulieadv  (icfiiipj 
in  your  trust-deed,  I  can  only  express  my  owu  views  and  wishes  regarilim-  ibe 
appropriation  of  the  prIncliMl  and  iiicomo  of  this  second  <lonation,  and  Icivo 
to  yourselves  and  your  successors  to  manage  it  aeeoj'din'.:Iy. 

You  are  fully  authorized  to  nso  any  portion  of  the  fniul  in  building  loil;;in;- 
houses  for  tho  laboring  i>oor,  as  expressed  in  my  fonncr  lotto.-;  hut,  as  l).f..rc 
many  years  It  is  to  bo  apprehended  that  desirable  sites  for  such  bnildinsa  may 
bo  difllcult  to  obtain  at  modorato  prices  within  the  limits  of  the  melropi.li<. 
In  that  eveut.  It  Is  my  desiro  that  my  trustees  for  tho  time  l>eing  may  wok 
out  and  eocnre,  at  such  rates  as  tho  state  of  tho  fund  may  wari.iiil,  such  fnu- 
hold  sites,  within  ten  miles  of  tho  present  Royal  Exchange,  as  may  appoar 
eligible,  both  on  account  of  salubrity  of  position  and  proximity  to  the  gr.  at 
centres  of  labor  and  railroad  accommodation,  due  regard  being  had  to  tlio 
probable  burden  of  taxation.  It  may  also  bo  desirable  to  obtain  from  railroad 
companies  the  most  economical  arrangements  procurable  for  the  eonvey.nK  i: 
of  working-people  at  stated  hours  to  and  from  London  at  sncb  modoralc  fare 
as  will  come  within  their  means. 

Comfortable  and  convenient  houses  are  to  be  erected  open  those  sites  fur 
the  exelnalvo  accommodation  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor  of  Loi..l..n, 
under  such  regulations  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  my  tmstecs  miy 
direct,  subject  only  to  the  guiding  principles  laid  down  in  respect  to  my  for- 
mer donation. 

As  dwolllngs  in  such  sites  may  in  some  Instances  bo  remote  from  sclim.I* 
and  other  facillllos  for  instruction,  tho  tmstees  shall  be  at  liberty  in  n,di 
cases,  should  they  consider  It  noodhil,  to  set  apart  space,  adjacent  lo  il.f 
bnildlng  and  suitable  for  school-houses  for  tbo  children  of  the  Ihmilics  hol.iii.;; 
tenements.  But  such  schools  must  bo  so  organised  as  carofnlly  to  rxrl.t.io 
sectarian  influences,  and  so  eondncted  as  to  avoid  denominational  Jcalociijr. 
With  this  i-Iow  it  Is  my  desiro  that  tho  coarse  of  education  shall  be  exclusively 
of  an  elemental?  and  literary  character. 

I  woald  also  suggest  to  my  trustees  that,  for  the  montal  Improvcmcat  of 
tho  Inmates,  the  schoot-rooms  might,  if  they  think  deslroblo,  he  open  sumo 
hours  daring  the  evening ;  and  that  books,  periodicals,  and  ncwspaprrx,  be 
provided  for  those  who  choose  to  attend,  and  that  at  certain  ecasous  pn|.iiUr 
and  scientific  locturoa  might  bo  iotrodacod  at  a  dutrge.  if  any,  merely  sufilciiul 
to  dofiray  necessary  expenses. 

As  some  of  Uioso  dwellings  wlU  probably  b«  at  inconvenient  distinres  fr.>m 
good  markets,  I  wooldalao  suggest  to  my  trustees  to  consider  tho  propritiy. 
In  localities  where  It  may  soom  to  be  required,  of  providing  wlUiia  the  build- 
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inj«,  or  ncaj  to  them,  apartment*  in  which  the  tenants  may  orgnnlno  coflpcra- 
liiT  ttonu  for  tappljing  themsclrcii  with  coal  and  other  nccoafary  articles 
for  lliflr  own  coiivuinption,  sabjcct  to  such  rcjpilations  as,  in  tlie  Judgment  of 
ay  tniKloo*,  may  be  nccilful. 

I  nl^o  Im's  (o  ni;;'^.'«t  niul  rpcommend  to  you  and  to  your  snccossors  In  the 
lanii.iu-cniont  of  tlilx  trust,  that  in  the  month  of  Kcbruary  In  erory  year  after 
lN-i,  a  n-port  of  tin-  progress  in  Iwililings  (If  any  siionUl  bo  commeiicwl),  with 
an1;ic(>riiit  of  nxfiiUH anil  expcndilnrox,  with  the  rarlims  items  atlcncliiie  tho 
i.i.ir'i;."'ini'iitof  tlio  fnnd,  he  prepared  and  published  In  the  London  newspapers. 
I  irnitid  add  my  wish  that  in  like  manner,  as  tnwtoes  of  my  former  {^ift,  yon 
'liotild  continue  once  In  ercry  year  to  lay  •  similar  report  before  the 
;rn'.)lk. 

.    It  havlni;  oc<?nrred  to  mo  that  for  jjood  reasons  my  tmstecs  may  wish,  at 
.1  coinparatiTcly  early  period,  to  change  some  part  or  parts  of  tho  deed  which 
is  to  he  prepared  for  the  management  of  this  fund,  I  therefore  liereby  anthor- . 
i:i-  tliom  to  do  so  at  any  time  during  my  life,  conformably  to  a  resolation  passed 
J  uunnimonsly  by  their  Board  and  approrod  by  me. 

In  conclusion,  looking  to  tho  object  of  this  donation  and  to  the  large  dc- 
Tclopment  in  coming  years  of  an  arrangement  designed  to  promote  the  physl- 
c.)l.  mural,  and  social  welfare  of  tho  dosorviug  poor  of  tho  metropolis,  I  entor- 
i.iin  a  strong  and  earnest  hope  that  tho  project  will  so  commend  itself  to  the 
<rmpatl>ies  and  Judgment  of  tho  inhabitants  of  London,  as  to  insure  on  their 
jiart  tli.it  imerost  and  cooperation  wliicli  will  secure  to  fttture  gonerations  of 
ilie  poor  those  comforts  which,  with  tho  blessing  of  ProridoDce,  it  is  my 
object  to  bestow  npon  them. 

With  great  resp«ct  and  regard,  I  am. 

Tour  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 
To  His  Xxcellency  Charles  Fuaxou  Adaxs, 

trnittd  Siata  UlnUUr. 


Tho  Bight  Honorable  Lono  Staxijt,  H.  P.,1 
Sir  James  EvEnsoNTmjKBMT,  ( 

Ci'RTis  M.  Laictson,  Esq.,  | 

Juuus  S.  MonoaN,  Esq.,  J 


TnutMf  Df  tht  Ptdbody 
Donalioa  Fvnd. 


Toward  the  close  of  last  year  Mr.  Pcabody  intimated  to  his  trus- 
PCS  hi.i  intention  of  increasing  tliis  second  Trust  by  nn  additional 
;i«0,0(K): 

London,  IMcetnber  S,  1868. 
Mt  Jjokd  and  GENTLSifZN:  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  who  hare  so  kindly  nn- 
ennkrn  tho  management  of  the  fhnd  set  apart  under  my  second  deed  of  gift 
r  the  19lh  of  April,  186(1,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London  and  Its  Tictnity, 
i.nt,  in  par)<i;ni|ce  of  an  intention  which  I  have  entertained  since  the  creation 
r  tti.tt  fiind,  I  am  desirous  now  of  adding  to  it  a  farther  sum  of  one  hundred 
loiif.and  poimds. 

Ill  contemplation  of  this,  I  purchased,  about  a  year  ago,  a  tract  of  freehold 
2'.ldin.;-l.indnf  atwnt  flflcen  acres  in  extent,  at  Brixton,  near  tlie  City  of 
irxloD  Sclionl,  easily  accessible,  and  within  a  few  minntes'  walk  of  frequent 
ainn 'foaudfrom  London.  This  land  has  increased  in  value,  and  can  now 
;  k-t  on  building  leases  of  eighty  years,  at  rents  producing  about  eight  per 
nt.  per  auunm  on  the  cost,  which  is  £16,285, 17s.  3d.  This  land  I  propose  to 
nvoy  to  ynn  with  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  by  tho  deed  over  tho 
hiT  property  of  this  Trust,  and  with  discretion  to  you  either  to  deal  with  it 

a  Kource  of  Income,  by  letting  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  on  lc.ise,  or,  should 
n  i1  >  ■<.-m  it  expedient,  to  retain  it  in  your  own  hands  as  sites  for  dtvelliugg  to 

or.'Cted  by  the  Trust. 

I'lin-nant  to  my  letter  of  the  21>th  of  January,  18(!6, 1  transferred  to  you, 
lij  jct  to  n  contingency  tlierein  explained,  6,000  shares  In  tho  Ilndnou's  Bay 
:ii2>:iny,  which  accordingly  stand  in  yournamcH,  togethorwith  012  additlooul 
irf4  pnrchssed  by  the  reinvestment  of  the  accniing  Income  ofthe  previous 
.  'II .  Thcfo  5,613  shares  I  have  since  redeemed,  conformably  to  tiie  deed  of  tlio 
li  of  April,  ISGS,  by  the  payment  of  £IOO,0(X)  on  the  first  of  February  last.  I 
(>■  now  to  acquaint  you  tlut  it  is  my  intention,  so  soon  as  the  necessary 
■cIm  can  be  prepared,  to  band  the  shares  over  to  ynu,  to  bo  retained  or  dealt 
til  According  to  your  iKst  Judgment  and  discretion.  The  price  uf  these 
1  r<>s,  sliali  be  fixed  on  the  17th  inst.  by  tho  stock  exchange  sales  on  that  day, 
cii  i  will  liand  to  yon  a  chock  for  tho  balance,  to  make  the  gift  a  cash  value 
cion.ooo. 

Thin  amount  will  increase  m,v  former  donation  of  the  second  Tmst  to 
m.CMX),  and,  including  my  gift  undertheflret  Trust  in  March,  1863,  of  £150,000, 
otoJ  of  £.S50,000. 

I  tmst  yon  will  see  manifested  in  this  flirtlier  donation,  an  expression  of 
oiatire  satisfiictiOD  with  Uie  manner  In  which  yon  havo  conducted  the  aflliirs 
Ibe  Tmst. 

I  am,  with  groat  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 

GEOROE  PEABODT. 
Tho  Right  Tlonorable  Lord  STANtlT,  H.  P.,  OAairman. 
Xlis  Extellcncy  RKvisnDr  JonNsoN,  United  StaUi  ItbiUttr. 
Sir  Jaxrs  EiRitsoN  Tennent,  Bart. 
Sir  CcmTis  M.  "Lutnon,  Bart 
J.  S.  MoBOAN,  Esquire. 

_\.  s  already  stated,  up  to  tho  end  of  last  year,  nothing  hod  yet  been 
,o  'with  the  £200,000  constituting  the  Second  Trust.  Tho  purposes 
eH<:  donor  arc  stiOicicntly  indicated  in  his  letters,  and  need  no  fur- 
r  mention.  What  has  been  already  said  will  bo  deemed  cnongh 
,-.i-ili5t  the  sympathies  and  intelligent  admiration  of  nil  who, 
>       3Ir.  Teabody,  have    the    well-being    of   their    fellow-men    at 


SEVEN  sirrnfGs  with  powers,  the 

SCULPTOR. 
By  Uknrt  W.  Bbllowb. 

7. 

MayCOi. 

MR.  POWERS  was  led  to-day  to  speak  of  Itis  religious 
views.  He  began  with  tho  question  of  fatalism,  which 
he  had  found  some  practical  illastrations  of  in  liis  earlier  life. 

There  was  an  old  man,  he  said,  with  whom  I  was  acqntiiutcd, 
who  used  to  maintain  tlie  irresistibleness  of  circumstances,  and 
the  irresponsibleness  of  human  character.  His  son,  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  was  tlie  doorkeeper  at  our  museum,  and,  after  ho 
had  boon  with  us  a  while,  we  had  rcoHon  to  suspect  him  of  ap- 
propriating some  portion  of  tlie  receipts  to  his  own  use.  By  a 
system  of  close  watching,  we  detected  his  thievery,  and  charsod 
him  with  it  so  circumstantially  that  ho  mtulo  a  full  confession. 
But  he  addo<l :  "  I  could  not  help  it,  and  fiitlicr  says  some  peo- 
ple can't  resist  such  tcmpUitions." — "  AV'ell,  then,"  I  said,  "  I 
must  go  and  tell  your  father  that  he  has  a  son  who  can't  help 
stealing."  lie  fell  on  his  knees  in  terror,  and  i)le.idcd  that  his 
father  .should  not  bo  told  of  his  crime.  "  He'll  certainly  kill 
me,"  he  said,  "if  ho  hears  of  it."  We  had  cumpas.sion  on  tho 
lad,  and,  after  a  serious  schooling,  dismissed  him  from  our  ser- 
vice, hut  without  exjiosing  him.  I  8upj)0se  lii.s  futlier,  who  was 
as  sharp  ns  ho  was  wronghotdcd,  would  liave  lie.nteii  his  sou 
for  what  he  would  havo  owned  ho  could  not  lu-lp,  and  then  ox- 
cnsed  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  help  beating  him. 
Ah  1  every  m.tn  knows  in  himself  better  tli.-in  this.  The  sense 
of  acconntnblcness  and  the  feeling  of  a  free,  responsible  will 
are  too  doe])Iy  rooted  in  our  con.sciousness  to  bo  rc.illy  much 
affected  by  meta)>hysical  resisonings.  Sir  William  Itcrschel  and 
old  Abernethy  used  to  argue  together  about  the  existence  of  a 
soul  independently  of  the  body,  Abernethy  in.iintnining,  .stoutly 
that  he  had  diligently  searched  for  such  a  thing  in  l.is  sui-gical 
operations,  but  never  could  pet  liis  knife  upon  it.  llcrschcl  at 
last,  convinced  of  the  usele.ssness  of  arguing  with  the  eccentric 
materialist,  told  him,  "  AVell,  doctor,  perhajjs  it  may  bo  that 
you  haven't  got  a  soul — I've  often  doubted  it — but  I  know,  at 
the  least,  that  I  have  one." 

I  used  to  be  much  troubled  by  tho  responsibility  of  giving 
advice ;  hut,  since  I  learned  to  seek  tho  divine  diivction,  I  try 
to  feel  that  tho  Holy  Spii-it  is  with  mo  in  my  humi>ler  hours. 
I  give  it,  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  divinely  guided,  hut  hoi>ing 
that  it  is,  and  at  least  with  a  greatly-relieved  sense  of  per.son.il 
anxiety.  AVe  must  not,  however,  throw  our  errors  of  judgment, 
or  careless  thinkings,  or  poor  experience,  off  upon  tho  Holy 
One,  as  if  lie  were  responsible  for  our  weaknesses  and  ig- 
norance. Thei*e  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  in  the  so- 
called  religious  world.  Under  the  name  of  humility,  pco))lo 
often  lay  sins  on  their  Savionr,  which  God  will  not  fail  to  hold 
them  personally  accountable  for.  Whatever  is  matter  of  wilful 
sin  we  shall  surely  onswer  for,  and  no  theologic.nl  hocus-pocus 
can  so  sophisticate  the  human  conscience  that  at  tho  bottom  it 
does  not  know  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  Yet  theological  errors,  no 
douht,  help  to  blind  human  souls  to  their  responsibility. 

I  had  no  religions  education  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  father 
was  an  upright  and  honest  man,  ond  taught  us  to  do  right.  My 
mother  was  a  Univcrsolist,  a  wom.nn  of  strength  and  excellence, 
and  able  to  defend  her  views,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  do  it; 
but  my  father  never  talked  on  the  subject.  For  some  reason, 
my  mother  did  not  inculcate  any  special  religious  opinions  or 
duties  upon  me.  When  I  first  got  out  into  tho  world,  and 
heard  the  current  preaching,  it  seemed  almost  an  insult  to  my 
intelligence.  I  resented  it  as  an  ofiencc  to  reason  and  con- 
science. It  produced  such  an  effect  npon  mc,  that.,  although 
always  morally  alive,.!  thought  I  had  no  religion,  .nnd  certainly 
felt  as  if  I  (lid  not  desire  to  havo  nny  of  tho  kind  that  was 
most  popular.    I  recollect  that  tho  Trinity,  in  its  scholastic  form, 
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and  05  tbo  orthodox  oroeds  taught  it,  scorned  to  ino  wlioll/  in- 
credible, contradictory,  and  absnrd.  It  was  not  till  I  came 
across  Swotlonborjj's  writings,  that  iny  mind  opened  to  the  truth 
and  claims  of  Ohristianity.  There  I  found  the  Trinity  set  forth 
in  a  roiwonable  and  credible  way,  as  the  several  manifestations 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power. 

The  universe  seems  full  of  illustrations  of  spiritual  truth, 
and  the  sun,  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  material 
objects,  seems  the  most  worthy  and  natnral  likeness  or  symbol 
of  God.  Are  not  its  functions,  considered  separately  and 
unitedly,  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  constitution  and  several 
operations  of  the  Godhead,  so  far  as  we  can  hope,  with  our 
limited  faculties,  to  understand  it  ? 

Heat  and  light,  considered  in  their  separate  offices,  repre- 
sent— ^the  firet,  power;  and  the  second,  organization,  or  wisdom ; 
while  in  their  joint  operation  they  produce  effects  and  boar 
fruits  which  rciffcsont  love.  Heat  is  power.  It-  is  the  source 
of  all  motion,  clearly  enough  proved  by  the  stilhiess  and  rest 
which  even  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  heat  produces 
in  winter.  Light  seems  to  organize  and  guide,  or  to  light,  mat- 
ter to  its  place.  The  potatoes  in  my  father's  cellar  used  to 
sprout  OS  soon  as  the  spring  heat  came ;  6}it  they  came  out 
white  as  snow,  and  put  forth  no  leaf,  until  they  hod  groped 
their  way  to  the  only  window ;  but,  the  moment  the  light  fell 
on  them,  they  burst  into  leaf  and  greenness.  IJut  neither 
light  alone,  nor  heat  alone,  is  adequate  to  any  perfect  vegetable 
growth,  or  animal,  either.  And  it  is  not  a  united  ctfcot,  but  a 
combined  one — not  a  mechanical,  but  a  chemical,  union — that 
is  needed.  Light  and  heat,  and  the  actinic  force  of  their  united 
qualities,  which  is  a  thii-d  element,  produce  vegetable  nature. 
Heat  represents  the  paternal,  light  the  filial  element  in  the 
Deity,  and  their  union  the  Holy  Spirit. 

» The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  eternal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Deity,  as,  indeed,  all  things — past,  present,  and 
future — are  eternal  in  Him,  the  future  and  the  past  being  both 
alike  with  God.  It  is  only  because  things  happen,  to  v«  in  time 
that  we  are  confused,  ascrilting  to  the  eternal  God  our  human 
limitations.  Jesus  Ohrist,  considered  in  time,  is  God  conde- 
scending to  us  in  a  human  form  and  nature ;  the  eternal  fact 
is,  that  from  all  eternity  this  condescension  e.\isted  in  the  di- 
vine purpose  and  character,  so  that  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son. 
God's  condescension  to  our  humanity,  which  had  wandered  so 
far  from  its  innoccncy  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  retracing  its 
stops  and  discovering  anew  its  lost  Father,  was  manifested  in 
coming  to  ns  in  a  form  level  to  our  nature,  and  intelligible  even 
to  ignorant  and  sinful  beings.  I  sometimes  try  to  image  a  pig- 
my race,  invisibly  to  the  eyo  inhabiting  the  hollow  of  my  thumb- 
nail, And  to  whom  the  rim  of  my  thumb-nail  is  their  whole 
horizon.  By  the  highest  microscopic  power,  suppose  that  I 
can  discern  these  little  creatures,  and  perceive  a  dim  intelli- 
gence and  some  moral  qualities  and  aptitudes  for  goodness  in 
them  ;  but  I  see  that  they  are  nmning  against  and  injuring 
each  other,  and  have  a  thousand  bad  and  discouraging  ways, 
and  that  they  are  making  no  progress,  but  rather  going  back- 
ward. I  wislj  to  communicate  with  them,  but  fear  to  speak, 
lest  my  voice  should  shake  them  out  of  existence.  I  cannot 
lay  a  finger  upon  them,  from  dread  of  crushing  them.  At 
length,  I  think  if  I  could  only  send  them  a  pigmy  in  their 
own  sha]}0,  but  with  my  own  ideas  ond  feelings,  to  commu- 
nicate with  theni  in  their  own  tongne,  and  with  reference  to 
their  customs  and  habits,  I  might  open  relations  with  them, 
and  be  able  to  impart  invaluable  light  and  truth  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  benefactor. 

In  some  such  relation  human  souls  stood  to  God  when 
He  sent  Ilis  Son  to  moke  Himself  known. 

■  Does  Josus  Christ  supersede  the  ITeavenly  Father,  I  asked, 
•  in  your  system  of  theology  J 

Certainly  not,  said  Mr.  Powers.  We  recognize  the  unknown 
and  unfathomable  in  G(m1— that  part  of  Ilim  which  cannot  be 
revealed,  but  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  life,  and  altogether 


adorable.  But  we  worship  Christ  as  the  revealed  God.  Jcsus 
said,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  lie  did  not 
direct  us  to  overlook  or  pass  by  Him,  and  carry  our  petitions 
farther,  and  so  wo  oft'or  them  to  God  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  tho  Divine  Man. 

Our  conversation,  as  I  wished  no  controversy,  and  could 
not  here  agree  with  Mr.  Powers,  then  shifted  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

Hove  you  seen  Ranch's  works  ?  I  asked. 

Several,  he  said,  at  the  quarries,  sent  to  be  put  into  marble  • 
and  lovely  and  beautiful  things  they  were.  He  could  not,  with 
his  gentle  nature,  make  any  thing  stem  or  heroic.  His  "  Vic- 
tory "  even  was  as  mild  as  a  dove,  but  so  graceful  and  lovely! 
Ranch  came  to  see  me  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  old 
perhaps  tho  finest-looking  old  man  I  ever  met.  He  introduced 
himself  with  great  simplicity,  and  looked  about  with  kind  eyes. 
We  artists  do  not  praise  each  other  in  very  strong  terms.  It 
hardly  seems  in  good  taste,  and  too  often  excites  the  suspicion 
of  the  quid  pro  quo.  I  praise  your  dog,  that  you  may  praise 
my  cat.  But  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  liked  his  "  Vic- 
tory," and  whatever  few  things  of  his  I  had  seen.  He  finally, 
with  some  evident  reluctance,  inquired  if  I  had  any  objections 
to  show  him  a  new  tool  I  had  invented,  of  which  ho  had  hcanl 
grciXt  things.  "  Certainly  not,"  I  said.  It  had  alwiijs  bcoii 
open  to  thy  inspection  of  my  professional  friends,  and  I  had 
given  many  away.w  He  took  one  of  my  new  files  in  his  hand, 
and,  picking  up  a  piece  of  plaster,  commenced  cutting,  lie 
soon  paused,  and,  with  a  melancholy  yet  pleased  look,  said : 
"  All  I  I'm  thinking  how  many  hours  of  hard  work  and  pre- 
cious time  would  have  boon  saved  me,  if  I  could  have  known 
of  this  thirty  years  .igo." 

Tlie  expansion  of  moulds,  said  Mr.  Powers,  is  very  unequal, 
and  leaves  a  great  many  defects  in  the  best  castings,  wliith 
must  be  reduced  and  corrected  by  scrajnng  and  filing,  lint 
plaster  is  a  very  intractable  matcri.il ;  it  is  nltnost  impossible, 
by  any  of  tho  old  methods,  to  get  back  tho  soft  surface  of  tlio 
original  clay.  The  file  fills  and  clogs,  and  the  labor  is  weari- 
some and  disappointing.  In  my  pun'ctured  and  open  file,  where, 
with  perfect  regularity  of  holes,  thero  is  an  edge,  or  bite,  on 
one  side  of  each  hole,  so  that  it  cuts  only  one  way,  tho  pl.ister 
passes  easily  through  the  holes,  and  leaves  the  instrument  clour. 
It  is  capable  of  being  made  of  any  degree  of  coorsonoss  or 
fineness,  and  is  applicable  to  tho  motals,  specially  copper,  as 
well  as  to  plaster.  The  saving  of  labor  is  immense.  I  patented 
it,  but  have  never  used  the  patent-right.  I  think  it  would  Iio 
a  fortune,  properly  pushed ;  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  utilize 
it,  except  in  the  way  of  my  art. 

To  return  to  Ranch,  he  had  the  devotion  and  true  spirit  of 
an  artist.  He  thirsted  for  perfection,  and  gave  all  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  make  his  individuol  works  tho  best  in  his  jjowcr. 
He  would  have  scorned  putting  his  models  into  foreign  hands 
to  be  worked  into  marble  away  from  his  own  direction  and 
oversight.  Think  of  Phidias  sending  over  for  a  ship-load  of 
stone-cutters  from  Alexandria,  to  work  out  the  frieze  of  tlio 
Parthenon !  Lord  Elgin  would  never  have  thought  it  worlli 
his  while  to  steal  it.  "When  they  were  contracting  for  tlie 
decorations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  they  asked  ine  u> 
put  in  my  proposals  and  designs  for  one  end  of  tho  nciv  iii;il(!- 
ing.  But  I  declined.  I  had  no  time  to  make  designs  wliirli 
might  be  rejected  by  incompetent  judges.  If  I  had  reputation 
enough  to  be  employed,  in  reliance'  on  my  taste  and  skill,  very 
well ;  if  not,  I  preferred  to  wait  till  I  had.  Another  serious 
objection  was,  that  it  was  proposed  to  receive  the  «io<leIs  an'! 
execute  them  at  Washington.  Tins  I  could  never  consent  tn. 
Tnie,  it  was  not  made  a  condition ;  but  it  was  suggested  tli.ii 
it  would  be  cheaper.  Now,  I  had  no  notion  of  having  a  hand, 
for  whose  anatomy  I  was  responsible,  shaped  to  acconiino<l:.te 
a  stone-cutter's  convenience,  or  to  cover  up  his  unlucky  slips. 
If  he  broke  off  a  finger,  I  was  not  prepared  to  have  him  stiiil 
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a  new  ono  out  of  the  palm,  and  make  me  responsible  for  tbe 
anatomy. 

ll.ivo  you  scon  Scliwanthaler's  works?  I  inquired. 
No ;  and  I  don't  want  to.  It  is  enough  for  mo  to  learn  that 
it  was  boasted  of  him  that  "  iu  twenty  years  ho  had  made 
throe  liundrcd  statues  and  innumerable  busts."  This  is  pure 
miumfacturing.  There  could  possibly  be  no  real  esoellenco  in 
such  mechanical  productiveness.  I  never  heard  of  any  work 
of  liis,  attaining  general  or  critical  reputation.  Can  you  n.nme 
one  ?  The  statue  of  Bavaria  is,  of  course,  celebrated — ^for  its 
»ize ;  but  have  you  seen  any  thing  from  his  chisel  that  yon  re- 
member ? 

I  had  noticed  a  certain  shelf  in  his  outer  room,  cont.iining 
a  few  busts  over  which  the  word  "  Delinquents  "  was  chalked. 
This  is  the  pillory  into  which  Mr.  Powers  puts  those  who,  being 
able  to  pay,  fail,  after  due  and  patient  applications  and  warn- 
ing!<,  to  settle  their  accounts  with  him  for  his  hardly-earned  la- 
bor and  painfully-acquired  skill  He  said  he  caught  the  idea 
fromjk  ^tory  related  to  him  by  "the  custodian  of  gems,"  of  a 
certain  artist,  long  ago,  who,  having  made  a  faithful  bust  of  a 
sitter,  found  his  work  declined  on  account  of  its  ugliness,  the 
subject  refusing  to  believe  it  was  a  good  likeness.  "Very 
well,"  said  the  artist;  "you  deny  the  likeness  and  refuse  to 
tiike  the  bust,  and  I  accept  your  excuse."  lie,  accordingly,  set 
up  the  bust  in  his  studio,  surrounded  by  a  small  cord-paper 
prison,  gloomily  painted  over,  on  vhich  wsis  inscribed,  "  For 
debt."  Tlie  i)ortrait  was  so  unmistakable  that  everybody  in 
town  recognized  it,  and  flocked  to  the  artist's  studio  to  enjoy 
his  ingenious  revenge.  Soon  the  subject  came,  passionately 
complaining  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
"  Yon,  sir  ?  "  said  the  sculptor.  "  Who  knows  this  ugly  bust  to 
be  yours  ?  Tlicre  is  no  name  upon  it,  and  you  have  utterly  de- 
nied ite  resemblance.  It  is  my  work,  and  I  have  a  right  to  do 
as  I  will  with  it." — "  Oh  I  but  I  will  pay  you  the  price,  and 
take  it  away." — "But  it  has  become  so  valuable  to  me  by 
.  attrnVting  the  public,  that  I  cannot  part  with  it  for  less  than 
twice  my  original  charge." — "AVoU,  I  will  take  it  at  that 
price."  And  so  the  sculptor's  debtor  got  himself  out  of  prison 
at  ln.-.t. 

Mr.  Powers  observed  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  busts 
iu  the  clay  look  much  harder  than  was  natural,  for  fear  of  their 
ai>pearing  too  soft  in  the  marble.  In  tlie  clay,  the  shadows  are 
all  solid;  in  the  marble,  semitransparent,  as  they  are  in  the 
ficsh. 

Good  statuary  marble  is  dear  and  scarce,  even  in  places 
where  tlie  mountains  abound  in  excellent  buildbig  marble.  It 
is  only  now  and  then  that  a  vein  is  found  of  the  ]>urityand  uni- 
formity of  color  required ;  and  of  every  throe  blocks,  equ.illy 
promising  in  appearance,  tlio  purchaser  must  expect  to  lose  one 
by  the  discovery  of  some  flaw,  as  his  work  advances — fortunate 
if  it  appears  before  a  great  amount  of  labor  h.is  been  expended 
on  it.  He  had,  only  a  short  time  since,  in  finishing  a  hi;clily- 
wrought  bust,  come  upon  an  air-cell,  not  bigger  than, a  small 
pin-head,  but  directly  under  the  nose,  which  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  head.  It  would  have  given  the  effect  of  a 
dirty  nose,  to  mend  it  ever  so  nicely.  That  very  morning,  a 
blow  .of  tt  little  too  much  percussive  force,  from  a  workman 
Hsnally  very  careful,  had  broken  the  neck  of  a  bust  directly  off. 
Fortunately,  it  was  only  blocked  out,  and  tlie  loss  was  not 
al»ove  fifty  dollars. 

ilr.  Powers  has  two  ideal  busts  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  apostle  had  named  the  Chris- 
tian graces  in  the  direct  or  inverse  order  of  their  importance. 
II o  )»ad  floarly  put  Charity  last,  and  declared  it  greatest.  But 
di«l  ho  moan  to  put  Hope  after  Faith,  as  being  greater  tlian 
F.iitli,  ond  nearer  to  Charity?  He  thought  not.  To  him,  Hope 
was  4less-as8nred  state  than  Faith,  as  Faith  was  loss  complete 
than  I-ovc.  They  were  evidently  own  sisters,  and  an  insep- 
arable \nw\.  But,  if  precedency  must  be  arranged,  he  should 
venture  to  change  the  apostolic  order— Faith,  Hope,  Charity— 


and  put  Hope,  Faith,  Charity.  Hope  was  tlie  bud.  Faith  the 
flower.  Charity  the  fruit ;  and  so  he  had  tried  to  make  his 
heads— IIoi)0,  cheerfully  expectant,  but  not  in  jiossossion  ; 
Faith,  calmly  assured,  more  rapt  and  exalted,  having  at- 
tained ;  Charity  should  bo  the  ditl'usion  of  what  Faith  has  ac- 
quired, and  her  figure  would  be  still  different. 

Here,  said  Mr.  Powere,  is  a  study  for  a  head,  that  nobody 
can  make ;  and  he  pointed  to  a  highly-finished  and  exquisite 
head  of  the  Christ,  just  from  his  hands. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Greek  Slave  had  not  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  statues.  Yes,  the  most  successful  with  the  pub- 
lic, but  not  the  most  successfiil  as  an  artistic  or  scientific  work. 
I  made  it  twenty-one  ye.irs  ago,  and  I  have  made  six  copies  of 
it,  with  sliglit  changes  in  the  ch.iin,  since.  He  remarked  of  his 
Pensoroso,  just  before  us,  that  Milton  evidently  fancied  that  his 
idea  would  take  form  in  marble,  and  he  quoted  the  lines— 

"  With  looks  commorelng  with  the  skios, 
Bor  rapt  Boul  Bittiog  in  hor  ej'cs, 
She  eccracd  as  into  marble  turned.^* 

His  Eve  appears  to  be  a  favorite  with  him.  He  has  now  .t 
statue  which  ho  calls  The  L-Tst  of  the  Tribes — a  young  squaw 
in  flight — imaging  the  swift  disappcirance  of  the  Indian  nice. 
Although  the  lower  limbs  are  yet  wholly  unfinished,  there  is  a 
beauty  in  the  head  and  a  motion  in  the  npper  part  of  the  body 
of  this  figure,  which,  if  the  legs  keep  up  fully,  will  make  it 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  attractive  of  Mr.  Powers's  works.  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  years  for  it,  as  I  find 
a  year  about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  a  statue,  after 
the  model  is  complete,  out  of  the  marble. 


"SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION," 
By  HEBnERT  Spencer. 

n. 

In  my  former  communication  I  stated  what  I  do  not  believe, 
in  respect  to  so-called  "  Spontaneous  Genor.ition ;  "  let  mo 
now  pass  to  what  I  do  believe.  Granting  that  the  ibnufition 
of  organic  matter,  and  the  evolution  of  life  in  its  lowest  form.s, 
may  go  on  under  existing  cosmical  conditions ;  but  believiug  it 
more  likely  that  the  formation  of  such  matter  and  such  forms 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  earth's  surfucc  w.is 
falling  through  those  r.ingcs  of  temperature  at  which  tho 
higher  organic  compounds  are  unstable ;  I  conceive  tliat  the 
moulding  of  such  organic  matter  into  the  simplest  types  must 
have  commenced  with  portions  of  protoplasm  more  niinute, 
more  indefinite,  and  more  inconstant  in  their  characters,  than 
tho  lowest  Rhizopods — less  distinguishable  from  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  albumen  than  even  the  Protogenes  of  Professor  Ilaeckcl. 
The  evolution  of  specific  sh.npes  must,  like  all  other  organic 
evolution,  have  resulted  from  the  actions  and  reactions  between 
such  incipient  types  and  their  environments,  and  the  continued 
survival  of  those  which  happened  to  have  specialties  best 
fitted  to  tlie  specialties  of  their  environments.  To  ro.tch  by 
this  process  the  comparatively  well-specialized  forms  of  ordi- 
nary Infusoria  must,  I  conceive,  have  taken  an  enormous  pe- 
riod of  time. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  future  misapprehension,  let 
me  elaborate  this  conception  so  as  to  meet  the  porticulor  ob- 
jections raised.  The  North  American  reviewer  takes  for 
granted  that  a  "  first  organism  "  must  be  assumed  by  me,  as  it 
is  by  himself,  '■■i'-  the  conception  of  a  "first  org.inisra,"  in 
any  thing  like  the  current  sense  of  the  words,  is  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  conception  of  evolution ;  and  swirccly  less  at  variance 
with  tho  facts  revealed  by  the  microscope.  The  lowest  living 
things  are  not,  properly  speaking,  organisms  at  all ;  for  they  have 
no  distinctions  of  parts — no  traces  of  organization.  It  is  almost  a 
misuse  of  language  to  call  them  "forms"  of  life:  not  only  ar& 
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their  outlines,  when  distinguishable,  too  anspccific  for  descrip- 
tion, but  they  change  from  moment  to  moment,  and  are  never 
twice  alike,  either  in  two  individnals  or  in  the  E:une  indi>  idnal. 
Even  the  word  "typo"  is  npplicablo  in  but  a  loose  way; 
for  there  is  little  constancy  in  thoir  gonorio  characters :  accord- 
ing as  the  surrounding  conditions  determine,  thoy  undergo 
transformations  now  of  one  kind  and  now  of  another.  And  the 
vagueness,  the  inconstancy,  the  want  of  appreciable  structnre, 
displayed  by  the  simplest  of  living  things  as  wo  now  see  them, 
are  characters  (or  absences  of  characters)  which,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Evolution,  must  have  been  still  more  decided  when, 
ns  at  first,  no  "forms,"  no  "types,"  no  "specific  shapes,"  hod 
been  toonlded.  That  "absolute  commencement  of  organic  life 
on  the  globe,"  which,  the  reviewer  says,  I  "  cannot  evade  the 
•idmission  of,"  I  distinctly  deny.  Tlio  aflirmation  of  universal 
evolution  is  in  itself  the  negation  of  an  "absolute  comnicnce- 
ment"  of  any  thing.  Construed  in  terms  of  evolution,  every 
kind  of  being  is  conceived  as  a  product  of  modifications  wrought 
by  insensible  gradations  on  a  pre-existing  kind  of  being ;  and 
tliis holds  as  fully  of  the  supposed  "commencement  of  organic 
life  "  OS  of  all  subsequent  developments  of  organic  life.  It  is 
no  more  needful  to  suppose  an  "absolute  commencement  of  or- 
g;mic  life,"  or  ft«"  first  organism,"  than  it  is  needful  to  suppose 
an  absolute  commencement  of  social  life  and  afirst  social  organ- 
ism. The  assumption  of  such  a  necessity  in  this  la-st  case,  made 
by  early  speculators,  with  thoir  theories  of  "  social  contfticts  " 
and  the  like,  is  disproved  by  the  facts ;  and  the  facts,  so  far  as 
they  are  ascertained,  disprov»the  assumption  of  such  a  neces- 
sity in  the  first  c-jse. 

That  organic  matter  was  not  produced  all  at  once,  but  was 
reached  through  steps,  wo  aro  well  warranted  in  believing  by 
the  experiences  of  chemists.  Organic  matters  are  produced  in 
the  laboratory  by  what  wo  may  literally  call  artificial  etolu- 
tion.  Cltemists  find  themselves  unable  to  form  these  complex 
combinations  directly  from  thoir  elements ;  but  thoy  succeed  in 

•  fonning  tliem  indirectly,  by  successive  modifications  of  simpler 
combinations.  In  some  binary  compound,  one  element  of 
M'hich  is  present  in  several  equivalents,  a  cluingo  is  made  by 
substituting  for  one  of  those  equivalents  an  equivalent  of  some 
otlier  element;  so  producing  a  ternary  compound.  Then  an- 
other of  tlie  equivalents  is  replaced,  and  so  on.  For  instance, 
beginning  with  ammonia,  N  IIj,  a  higher  form  is  obtained  by 
replacing  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  an  atom  of  methyl, 
so  producing  mcthyl-amine,  N  (C  II,  11,);  and  then,  under  the 
further  action  of  methyl,  ending  in  a  further  substitution,  there 
is  reached  the  still  more  compound  substance  dimethyl-.imino, 
X  (C  n,)  (C  n,)  n.  And  in  this  manner  highly  complex  sub- 
•-tanoes  are  eventually  built  up. 

The  progress  toward  higher  types  of  organic  molecules  is  ef- 
fected by  modifications  upon  modifications;  as  throughout 
Evolution  in  general.  Each  of  these  modifications  is  a  change 
of  the  molecule  into  equilibrium  with  its  environment — an 
adaptation,  as  it  were,  to  new  surrounding  conditions  to  which 
it  is  subjected ;  as  throughout  Evolution  in  general.  Larger,  or 
more  integrated,  .iggrcgates  (for  compound  molecules  are  such) 
.ire*  successively  goneratod ;  ns  throughout  Evolution  in  gen- 
oral.  More  complex  or  heterogeneous  aggregates  are  so  m.ide  to 
arise,  one  out  of  another ;  iis  throughout  Evolution  in  general. 
A  treonietricnlly-incre.osing  multitude  of  these  larger  .and  more 
<-f>mpl«x  aggregates  so  produced,  at  the  same  time  results ;  ns 
throughout  Evolution  in  general.  And  it  is  by  the  action  of 
the  sucoes-sively  higher  forms  on  one  another,  joined  with  the 

•  action  of  environing  conditions,  that  the  highest  forms  are 
reached;  as  throughout  Evolution  in  general. 

"When  we  thus  see  the  identity  of  method  at  the  two  ex- 
troines — when  wo  see  that  tho  general  laws  of  evolution,  as 
they  are  exemplified  in  known  organisms,  have  been  uncon- 
sciously conformed  toby  chemists  in  the  artificial  evolution  of 
or>?ftnio  matter ;  wo  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  laws  were 
'  conformed  to  in  tho  natural  ovulution  of  organic  miitter,  and 


afterword  in  the  evolution  of  tho  simplest  organic  forms.  In 
the  early  world,  as  in  the  modem  laboratory,  inferior  types  of 
orgjinic  substanccti,  by  thoir  mutual  actions  under  fit  conditions, 
evolved  the  superior  types  of  organic  substances,  ending  in  or- 
ganizablo  protx)pl!ism.  And  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  tliat  the 
shaping  of  orgnnizablo  protoplasm,  which  is  a  substance  modifi-  ' 
able  in  multitudinous  ways  with  extreme  facility,  went  on  after  f 
the  same  manner. 

As  I  learn  from  one  of  our  first  chemists,  Prof.  Frankland, 
protein  is  capable  of  existing  under  probably  a  thousand 
isomeric  forms ;  and,  as  may  be  shown,  it  is  cap.iblo  of 
forming,  with  itjself  ond  other  elements,  substances  yet  more 
intricate  in  composition,  that  are  practically  infinite  in  their 
varieties  of  kind.  Exposed  to  those  innumerable  modifications* 
of  conditions  which  the  earth's  surface  aftbrdod,  here  in  amonnt 
of  light,  there  in  amonnt  of  heat,  and  elsewhere  in  tlio  mineral 
quality  of  its  aqueous  medium,  this  extremely  ch,ingeablo  sub- 
stance must  have  undergone  now  one,  now  another,  of  its 
countless  metamorphoses.  And  to  tho  mutual  intluences  of  its 
metamorphic  forms  under  favoring  conditions,  we  may  asorilio 
the  production  of  the  still -more  composite,  still  more  sensitive, 
still  more  variously-changeable  portions  of  organic  mattor, 
which,  in  masses  more  minute  and  simpler  than  existing  Proto- 
zoa, displayed  actions  verging  little  by  little  into  those  ciUcd 
vital — actions  which  protein  itself  exhibits  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  which  the  lowest  known  living  things  exhibit  only  in  a 
greater  degree.  Thus,  setting  out  with  inductions  from  the 
experiences  of  organic  chemists  at  the  one  extreme,  and  with 
inductions  from  tho  observations  of  biologists  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, we  are  enabled  deductively  to  bridge  the  interval— aro 
enabled  to  conceive  how  organic  compounds  were  evolved,  and 
how,  by  a  continuance  of  tlie  process,  the  nascent  life  displayed 
in  these  became  gradually  more  pronounced.  And  this  it  is 
which  has  to  be  explained,  and  which  the  alleged  ciusos  of 
"  spontaneous  generation  "  would  not,  were  thoy  subsUmtiated, 
help  us  in  tho  least  to  explain. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  I  think,  that  I  have  not  fallen  into  tb.o 
inconsistency  .alleged  by  the  reviewer.  Xevcrthelcss,  I  .ad- 
mit that  he  wiis  justified  in  inferring  this  inconsistency;  .and 
I  take  blamo  to  myself  for  not  having  seen  that  tho  statement, 
as  I  have  left  it,  is  open  to  misconstruction. 


ON  THE   SURVIVAL   OF  SAVAGE   THOUGHT 

IN  MODERN    CIVILIZATION. 

Br  E.  B.  Ttlor. 

To  turn  now  to  another  topic  bearing  on  survival  in  culture ;  Jlod- 
em  games  are  often  survivals  of  weightier  matters,  just  as  one  of 
man's  most  important  implements  of  war  and  lircliliood  survives  .as  a 
toy  in  tlie  tiny  bows  and  arrows  that  children  play  with  in  the  stroct;!. 
There  is  one  interesting  group  of  sports,  which  there  is  some  ground 
for  treating  .as  survivals  ;  these  are  games  of  chance.  We  all  know 
that,  when  haU'iiencc  aro  tossed  or  dice  cast,  no  special  pbyaical  action 
takes  place  more  than  when  a  stone  is  thrown  to  tho  ground.  Wo 
know  that  betting  on  the  turn-up  of  the  coin  or  die  is  an  appeal  to 
chance,  that  is,  to  our  own  ignorance ;  not  that  tho  process  of  turning 
up  is  extraordinary,  but  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  follow  that  wc  cannot 
foresee  its  rc^uU.  But  we  also  know  that  this  scientific  view  of 
chance  is  not  that  of  early  civilization.  It  was  not  thus  that  llic 
South-Sea  Islander  looked  ou  his  divination  by  lots,  that  the  African 
fetish-priest  shuffled  his  bits  of  leather  for  omens,  that  the  crowd 
prayed  the  gods  with  upHlVd  hands  while  the  champions  cast  lots  in 
Agamemnon's  helm  to  Icam  who  should  go  forth  to  do  battle  with 
Hector  and  help  the  wcll-greaved  Greeks.  Tho  uncivilised  man  fancies 
that  lots  or  dice  are  being  adjusted  in  their  fall  with  reference  to  ilie 
meaning  ho  chooses  to  atueh  to  it ;  and,  especi-ally,  he  imagines  -i.ir- 
itual  beings  standing  over  tho  diviner  or  the  gambler,  sliufiliii^'  i!ic 
lots  or  turning  up  the  dice  to  make  them  give  certain  answers.  Thin 
view  held  on  strongly  into  the  midillo  ages,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable movements  of  tho  seventeenth  century  was  when  Thomas 
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Gkttker,  the  PuriUn  minister,  attacked  the  tupcmataral  theory  of  lots 
and  games  of  chnaoe  in  a  treatise  in  small  quarto. 

Tho  Bupematnral  thcorj  of  lots  is  dying  bat  not  dead,  for  fortuno- 
tdling  with  cards,  turning  up  texts  for  omens,  and  so  forth,  still  snr- 
Tiro  largdy  in  ciriiixed  Europe.    How  directly  supemttural  inter- 
pretation  is  oonnoetcd  with  gambling  in  the  p<^lar  mmd,  we  may 
judge  from  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  who  expect  their  patron 
saints  to  help  them  to  lucky  numbers,  or  from  the  Lnsatian  peasant, 
who  slily  hides  his  lottery-ticket  under  the  cloth  of  the  communion- 
table, that  it  may  receiTe  the  blessing  with  the  sacrament,  and  stand  a 
better  chance  of  a  prize.    Arts  of  dirlnation  and  games  of  chance  are 
identical  in  principte  and  in  great  measure  in  detail    The  dice  with 
which  the  Greek  oracle  and  the  African  sotoerer  giro  omens  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  gamblers'  dice.    Lots  serre  both  purposes. 
The  Chinese  gambles  by  drawing  lots,  and  also  his  market-places  are 
crowded  by  professional  diviners  who  draw  lots  for  omens.    The 
Chinese,  howeTer,  with  all  their  love  for  old  customs,  dislike  being 
practically  inconTcnienoed  by  them ;  so,  when  a  Cliinese  makes  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  he  goes  to  a  lot-drawer  and  takes  an  omen ;  but,  if 
the  omen  is  not  what  he  wants,  he  will  try  again  and  again ;  at  last, 
when  he  gets  the  omen  he  required,  that  he  will  act  on.    Again,  play- 
ing^cards  are  used  alike  for  games  and  for  cartomancy,  fortune-tellers 
preferring  the  very  old-fashioned  ones  known  as  tarots,  which  are 
much  more  complicated  than  ours,  and  lend  themselres  to  a  greater 
Tariety  of  omens. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Are  games  of  chance  in  general  surrivals  from 
serious  dirlnation  T  It  is  hard  to  settle  a  precedence  between  thom  on 
4i8tincl  eridenoe;  but  there  are  two  cases  where  it  is  known  whidi 
Kto  came  first.  There  is  a  well-known  South-Sea  Island  art  of  dirina- 
t)on  by  spinning  a  cocoa-nut;  the  persons  interested  sat  in  a-  cirele, 
and  the  cocoa-nut  was  spun  in  the  middle ;  the  oracular  answer  was  ac- 
cording to  the  peiwn  or  place  toward  which  the  monkey-face  of  the 
fmit  was  directed  when  it  stopped.  Kow,  though  the  Samoan  Isl- 
anders in  Mr.  Turner's  time  had  left  this  off  as  a  means  of  divination 
for  discoTeriog  thieves,  etc.,  they  still  kept  it  up  as  a  game  of  forfeits. 
Again,  there  was  a  Qreck  art  of  divination,  called  kotlabot,  which  con-, 
sistod  in  flinging  wine  out  of  a  cup  into  a  metal  basin  some  way  ott 
without  spilling  any,  the  thrower  saying  or  Ainking  his  mistress's 
name,  and  judging  from  the  clear  or  dull  splash  of  the  wine  what  his 
fortune  in  love  would  be ;  but  in  time  the  magic  passed  out  of  the 
pport,  and  it  became  a  mere  game  played  for  a  prize.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  these  two  cases  are  typical.  If  so,  we  may  consider 
games  of  chance  as  survivals  from  the  corresponding  processes  of  divi- 
nation— that  they  are  divination  in  sport  made  gambling  in  earnest. 
And  it  is  so  much  a  rule  of  survival  that  the  sportive  use  of  an  art  is 
derived  from  its  serious  use,  that  this  hypothesis  of  the  general  origin 
of  games  of  chance  seems  a  plausible  one. 

'  Again,  as  to  the  superstitions  practices  which  belong  to  peasant 
folk-lore,  and  which  are  really  survivals  from  a  low  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, let  us  take  one  example.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  die  lower 
animism  that  diseases  are  caused  by  spirits  possessing  or  attacking 
the  patient.  It  is  another  principle  that  spirits  may  embody  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  any  material  object;  this  is  the  main  theory  of 
fetishes  and  fetish-worship.*  Thus  the  disease-spirits  may  be  per- 
suaded to  come  out  of  the  patient,  and  get  into  some  object  prepared 
for  them.  To  take  an  instance  from  the  Siberian  tribes  whose  table- 
moTJng  I  have  mentioned :  when  a  man  is  possessed  with  a  demon,  or, 
as  vre  should  say,  when  he  is  ill,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  priest 
to  charm  the  spirit  out  into  a  doll,  and  so  the  patient  gets  well.  .  Or 
the  disease-spirits  may  be  got  into  rags,  or  locks  of  hair,  etc.,  and 
hong  on  trees.  African  sacred  trees  are  hung  all  over  with  such  ob- 
jects, and  such  trees,  with  offerings  for  diseases,  exist  to  this  day  with- 
bi  the  limits  of  Great  Britain.  There  are,  probably,  some  here  who 
can  remember  their  nurses  charming  little  diseases  out  of  them  into 
nails  or  knots,  and  so  getting  rid  of  them. 

Bat  to  soppose  the  principles  and  rites  of  the  religion  of  the  lower 

•  It  is  wen  known  that  the  Fortoffien  gave  the  name  of /Sridfo,  "charm," 
to  tbe  hits  of  stofM,  bone,  and  other  rubbish,  worshipped  by  the  ncgroaa  as 
reocptaelc*  of  supernatural  beings,  and  we  adopted  the  word  as  /tUA.  Bat 
tbn  'vrofd  had  really  been  Kngllsh  sges  belbn  in  a  dUkrent  sense,  Latin 
'firetUtv*  lieeame  Portngnese /WH^  In  the  sense  of  m*«1eart,  bat  was  also 
adopted  ftvB  Korraaa-Fraaeh  into  Baglish  ufitgi,  "weDmads,"  "nsat." 


It 


rs  la  the  boatJmown  quotation  ftom  Chaucer  i 

te4  rnMk  Mht  qa  M  Mr  and/tiyi^," 


races  to  be  only  represented  in  that  of  the  higher  races  by  little  sur- 
viving suporetitions,  would  be  an  utterly  one  -  sided  view,  Many 
most  important  thoughts  and  rites  of  religion  —  worship,  prayer, 
sacrifice,  ponancij,  fasting — may  be  traced  upward  from  tlio  lower 
races  more  or  less  far  into  the  faiths  of  tbe  higher  nations,  modi- 
fled  and  adapted  in  their  course  to  fit  more  Advanced  culture  and 
loftier  creeds.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered  on  now ; 
but  let  us  glance  at  an  example  or  two  from  the  ethnography  of 
religious  ceremony. 

Ceremony  is  part  of  the  gesture-langnage  of  mankind,  and  acts 
dramatically  the  ideas  it  signifies.  For  example,  among  the  religious 
ideas  of  men,  few  lie  deeper  in  history  than  the  association  of 
l>odi]y  cleansing  with  ceremonial  or  moral  purity.  By  obvious  met- 
aphor, such  words  as  clean  or  pure  are  applied  to  purification  from 
guilt,  ceremonial  contamination,  or  moral  sin.  And  what  we  thus 
express  in  words,  the  men  of  tho  lower  culture  began  early  to  act 
in  ceremony,  purifying  objects  or  peraons  by  various  imitative  rites, 
especially  by  passing  thom  through  fire,  ot  dipping  them  in,  or 
sprinkling  them  with,  water.  If  we  look  at  the  distribution  of 
these  rites  of  lustration  among  the  races  of  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that  their  diversity  of  detail  and  purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
reasons,  seems  to  forbid  our  considering  them  as  all  adopted  from 
any  single  common  source.  '  Such  ceremonies  are  either  practical 
cleonsings  done  ceremonially,  or  they  are  pure  ceremonies;  they 
have  little  to  do  with  cleanly  habits,  and  do  not  in  the  least  prove 
that  the  people  who  practise  them  hold  cleanliness  to  bo  next  to 
godliness.  Genghis  Khan's  Tartars,  who  had  a  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  taking  off  their  clothes,  considered  themselves  sulBciently 
purified  by  passing  through  the  fire,  and  the  modem  Persian  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  ceremony  may  override  real- 
ity. He  will  wash  his  eyes  when  they  have  been  polluted  by  see- 
ing an  infidel;  he  will  carry  al>out  a  water-pot  with  a  long  spout 
for  his  ablutions;  but  he  neglects  the  simplest  sanitary  rules,  and 
obt^s  ceremonial  purification  by  dipping  in  a  disgusting  little  tank 
of  water  where  a  hundred  people  may  have  been  before  him. 

The  same  thought  seems  to  run  through  all  the  ceremonies  of 
lustration ;  but  tho  details  differ  extremely,  and  seem  to  have  been  in 
great  measure  developed  independently,  as  a  few  typical  examples  will 
show.  The  Kafirs,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  wa.shing  on  ordinary 
occasions,  perform  a  ceremonial  ablution  after  a  funeral,  as  do  the 
modern  Hindoos.  The  Romans,  returning  from  a  funeral,  wore  purified 
both  by  being  passed  over  fire  and  being  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the 
same  double  rite  was  observed  in  the  annual  lustration  of  the  flocks 
at  the  Palilia.  Among  the  aborigines  of  India  and  South-east  Asia, 
when  a  child  is  bom,  the  mother  undergoes  a  ceremonial  lustration, 
and  it  is  then  that  among  the  Kols  of  Chota  Xagpur  the  child  is  named. 
Tho  Xew-Zealand  ceremony  of  washing  young  children  is  highly  re- 
markable., The  baby  is  taken  to  the  stream,  and  dipped  or  sprinkled 
by  a  native  priest;  the  priest  chants  a  list  of  names  of  its  ancestors, 
and  the  one  at  which  the  child  sneezes  or  cries  is  tho  name  it  is  con- 
sidered to  choose  for  itself.  The  object  of  this  ceremony  seems 
to  be  the  removal  of  the  original  tapu  under  which  the  child  is 
bom,  which  tapu  may  also  be  removed  by  another  ceremony,  a  pre- 
tence of  eating  the  child.  The  Lapps  also  named  their  children  with 
a  ceremonial  washing  in  early  times,  and  long  kept  up  this  native  rite 
in  private  «fter  their  converaion  to  Christianity.  And,  again,  tbe 
Jakuns  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  remark- 
able for  Instrating  infants  both  with  fire  and  water. 

Another  motive  for  ceremonial  lustration  is  to  drive  out  demons, 
as  was  done  in  classio  and  mediieval  times,  and  as  the  Zend  Avcsta 
describes  the  driving  out  of  the  Drukhs  Na9us  by  sprinkling  with 
holy  water,  which  drives  it  from  limb  to  limb,  till  it  escapes  at  tho 
toes.  It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  ceremonial  lustrations  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  l>aptism  of  proselytes.  The  rite,  which  appears 
over  so  great  a  geographical  range,  and  can  be  traced  through  so  many 
stages  of  culture,  appears  within  the  limits  of  Christendom  in  the 
comparatively  insignificant  practice  of  aspersion  with  holy  water,  but 
espocUlly  holds  its  place  almost  thronghout  Christianity  in  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony. 

To  take  one  last  example  from  religious  ceremony :  we  have  but 
to  think  of  sunrise  and  simset  to  understand  how  early  must  have  been 
the  association  in  men's  minds  of  tho  East  with  the  source  of  light 
and  warmth— life  and  happiness  and  glory ;  of  tho  West  with  dark- 
ness add  chill — death  and  decay.    Where  tiie  sun  goes  to  his  daily 
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detth  tt  tantct,  thitherward  the  soul  departs  to  the  other  world.  Ai 
the  q>irit  of  the  dead  Aostralian  hovers  for  a  while  on  earth,  and  goes 
at  last  toward  the  setting  snn ;  as  Fijian  sonis  start  for  the  judgment- 
teat  fnHn  the  Westcm  Capo ;  as  the  Ojibway's  shade  follows  a  wide 
and  beaton  path  westward,  and,  crossing  the  deep  and  rapid  riTer, 
tomes  to  the  land  aboanding  in  game,  and  joins  his  rejoicing  Itindrcd 
In  their  lodge — so  the  Eg3rptian  dead  went  West  to  the  death-land  of 
Amenti,  and,  among  our  Aryan  forefathers,  in  Max  Miller's  words, 
"As  the  East  was  to  the  early  thinkers  the  source  of  life,  the  West 
was  to  them  Nirriti,  the  Exodus,  the  land  of  death." 

Nothing  could  bring  out  more  clearly  the  fbll  significance  of  the 
West  as  the  region  of  death  than  the  details  of  the  consecration  of 
the  pickaxe  by  the  murderous  Thugs  of  India,  worshippers  of  Kali, 
the  death-goddess.  In  her  honor  it  is  that  the  Tictims  are  murdered ; 
to  her  is  dedicated  the  picltaxe  with  which  the  graTes  of  the  slain  are 
■  dug.  On  that  dreadful  implement  no  shadow  of  any  liring  thing  must 
fall;  its  consecrator  sits  facing  the  West  to  perform  the  fourfold  wash- 
ing and  the  sevenfold  passing  through  the  fire,  and  then,  duly  conse- 
crated. It  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  bystanders  worship  it  with 
faces  turned  to  the  West 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the  deities,  as  in  the  region  of 
sunrise,  is  familiar  to  the  sarage  mind  in  South  America,  as  when  the 
Jumanas  turn  the  faces  of  their  dead  to  the  East,  where  dwell  the  two 
great  deities,  the  Good  and  Bad  Spirit ;  and  sO  the  Ouarayos  turn  their 
corpses  to  the  East,  to  go  to  the  happy  country  of  Tamoi,  the  grand- 
father, the  ancient  of  heaven.  In  counties  where  sun-worship  prevails, 
there  prevails  with  it  the  rite  of  adjusting  the  temple,  and  turning 
the  worshippers,  to  the  East    One  of  thegreat  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
Apalaches  was  performed  at  sunrise,  when  the  priest  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  temple-hut  and  adored  the  Eastern  sun ;  the  cave-temples  of 
the  Floridans  opened  eastward  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the  luminary ; 
in  Mexico  men  turned  to  the  East  in  prayer,  and  the  kindred  Nica- 
raguans  declared  the  gods  to  be  in  the  region  of  sunrise ;  in  Pernvian 
sun-temples  the  doors  looked  east,  so  that  at  dawn  the  sun's  rays  fell 
on  the  golden  disk,  and  the  people  saw  and  greeted  their  national  de- 
ity.    This  is  the  rite  which  the  prophet  Ezckiel  describes  as  he  sees 
it  in  horror-stricken  vision :  "  At  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
aboat  five-and-twenty  men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the  East,  and  they  worshipped  the  sun 
toward  the  East"   Predominant  as  sun-worship  was  in  Aryan  thought, 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Brahman  should  turn  to  the  East, 
and  that  YitmviuB  should  give  directions  so  elaborate  for  acfjusting 
the  temples  and  altars  of  the  immortal  gods  by  the  same  rule  of  East 
and  West  followed  by  oburch-builders  now  f 

In  speaking  of  the  solar  symbolism  of  east  and  west  within  Chris-, 
tianity,  I  do  not  mean  such  exceptional  cases  as  that  Christian  sect 
which  Leo  I.  describes  in  the  fifth  century,  as  stopping  on  a  hill  and 
bowing  to  the  rising  sun  before  entering  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter, 
which  the  pope  says  "  comes  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from 
the  spirit  of  p<qpinism,  and  atBicts  us  extremely."  I  mean  rather  such 
ceremonies  as  the  baptismal  rite  about  the  fourth  century,  which  con- 
trasts East  and  West  with  the  utmost  fulness  of  symbolism.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  thus  describes  the  scene :  "  Ye  were  first  brought  into  the 
anteroom  of  the  baptistery,  and  placed  standing  toward  the  west  (the 
sunset),  and  then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  by  stretching  out 
jour  hands  against  him  as  if  he  were  present  .  .  .  And  why  did  ye 
stand  toward  the  west  ?  it  was  needful,  for  the  sunset  is  the  type  of 
darkness,  and  he  is  darkness,  and  has  his  strength  in  darkness ;  there- 
fore, symbolically  looking  to  the  west,  ye  renounce  that  dark  and 
gloomy  ruler."  Then,  turning  round  to  the  east,  the  catechumen  took 
op  bis  allegiance  to  his  master,  Christ  Thus,  Jerome  says ;  "  In  the 
mysteries  we  first  renounce  him  who  is  in  the  west,  and  dies  to  us  with 
oar  sins,  and  so,  taming  to  the  east;  we  faiako  a  compact  with  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  promise  to  be  His  servants."  This  perfect 
joable  rite  of  east  and  west  is  retained  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Russia  to  this  day.  The  partial  ceremony  of  orienta- 
Lion  of  chnrehes,  and  the  practioe  of  taming  toward  the  east  in  wor> 
ibip,  which  quite  natorally  caused  eoriy  Christians  to  be  accused  of 
>eing  sun- worshippers,  are  common  to  both  ohorches. 

But  it  is  quite  onrioas  to  see  how  far  the  solar  origin  and  meaning 
>r  this  prootioe  have  been  forgotten  in  modem  times.  If  yon  ask  the 
neaning  you  will  often  be  told  it  has  to  do  with  taming  toward  Jera- 
talcm,  OS  if  the  ohnreh-builden  in  Normandy  and  England  did  not 
[HOW  east  fVom  southeast    The  absurdity  of  the  notion  is  shown  by 


the  fact  that  the  churches  in  Asia,  on  the  other  side  of  Jerasalem,  turn 
east  as  religiously  as  they  do  in  Europe.  But  how  can  any  one  ex- 
pect to  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  ceremonies,  or  of  any  thine 
else,  without  knowing  the  ethnographic  facts  which  show  the  history 
of  their  development  Those  who  would  understand  such  things  must 
do  as  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  himself  recommended  not  lone 
ago,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  "historical  method." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  "  Positive  Philosophy,"  Auguste  Comtein- 
ddentally  lays  down  a  maxim  which  all  ethnographers  may  adopt  as  a 
standing  rule.  It  is  simply  this  remark,  that  "  no  conception  what- 
ever can  be  understood  except  through, its  history."  The  raorevc 
study  civilization,  the  more  cleariy  we  shall  see  that  the  civilization 
of  any  age  is  not  a  new  creation  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  age,  but 
that  it  is  a  result  of  past  times,  modified  to  meet  new  conditions  of 
life  and  knowledge,  yet  showing  in  its  cases  of  survival  clear  veetigcs 
of  the  coarse  of  its  development 

The  attempt  to  understand  advanced  stages  of  knowledge,  belief 
art,  or  custom,  without  understanding  their  earlier  stages,  is  not  only 
inefibctual  but  misleading.  To  a  certain  extent  people  acknowledge 
this:  that  onr  forefathers,  and  the  forefathers  of  the  French  and 
Germans,  and  those  of  the  classic  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  once  bar- 
baric tribes,  is  matter  of  mere  commonplace,  and  it  is  not  questioned 
that  an  acquaintance  with  their  early  condition  is  needed  to  see  the 
meaning  of  the  higher  culture  into  which  they  rose.  But  wo  must  'o 
Airther  than  this.  If,  as  it  seems,  the  savage  stands  m  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  barbarian  that  the  barbarian  does  to  the  civilized 
man,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  gain  the  most  thorough 
comprehension  not  only  of  barbarian,  bat  also  of  savage  life,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  trace  up,  fVom  as  primitive  a  state  as  possible, 
the  phenomena  of  civilization,  whether  they  have  become  greater  and 
stronger  in  their  after-development,  or  have  lingered  as  obscure  sur- 
vivals. The  moment  such  an  attempt  is  made,  its  value  becomes  evi- 
dent  To  mention  only  English  students,  no  one  could  read  Hr. 
H'Lcnnan's  researches  in  early  law.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  comparisons 
of  historic  with  pre-historic  savages.  Colonel  Lane  Fox's  lectures  on 
the  development  of  weapons,  and  deny  this. 

Savages  display  thoughts  and  practices  whoso  origin  is  compara- 
tively intelligible ;  far  more  intelligible  than  in  the  modified  state  in 
which  we  have  them  as  survivals  at  higher  grades  of  culture.  The 
notion  of  transferring  a  disease-spirit  to  a  bit  of  stick  is  part  and 
parcel  of  consistent  savage  philosophy,  but,  when  it  lingers  among 
civilized  men,  it  is  an  absurd  superstition;  the  savage,  in  childlike 
good  faith,  turns  toward  the  rising  sun  as  toward  a  great  and  good 
living  lord,  whereas  the  rite  is  continued  in  barbaric  religions  with  a 
less  materialistic  sense  of  worship,  and  passes  at  last  into  a  new  sym- 
bolism. 

No  apology  is  ofTered  for  the  incongraoai  selection  of  topics  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  present  discussion.  Time  made  it  so  im- 
possible to  trace  oat  the  course  of  survival  as  a  general  whole,  that 
examples  Were  Intentionally  taken  almost  at  random  to  show  bow,  on 
point  after  point,  through  the  vast  range  of  modem  thought,  the  sav- 
age has  something  to  say,  and  even  something  of  consequence.  It  is 
a  very  familiar  thought  that  it  may  be  a  duty  of  civilized  life,  and  cer- 
tainly is  its  effect,  to  put  an  end  to  savagery  in  the  world.  The  settler 
and  the  trader  are  hard  at  work,  more  or  less  humanely,  in  abolishing 
savagery.  The  missionary,  in  his  noble  effbrts  to  civilize  and  Cbris- 
tianics  the  unhappy  lingering  savage  races,  tries  to  help  tliem  as  best 
he  may  across  the  huge  gulf  that  separates  savage  from  civilized  life. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  familiar  a  thought  that  knowledge  of 
savage  life  has  actually  gained  in  the  coarse  of  its  destraction.  How 
ridiculously  little  the  classic  worid  knew  or  cared  about  savages, 
though  they  abounded  in  its  outskirts  I  Our  main  knowledge  of  them 
is  mediasval  and  modern,  collected  in  the  process  of  improviag  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  savagery  had  to  teach  has  been  written,  as  it  were,  on  Sibyl- 
line books,  little  cared  for  while  they  were  plentifully  offered,  but 
which,  now  that  there  are  bat  a  few  left,  we  are  willing  to  buy  for  a 
price,  and  read  with  eager  eyes.  Much  as  we  have  lost  of  the  dcUils 
of  the  life  of  these  modem  represenUtives  of  pre-historic  man,  wo 
ore  not  qnlte  too  late.  Through  the  vast  range  of  human  thought  and 
art,  the  savage  can  give  hints  AiU  of  interest  and  value  as  to  the 
origin  and  development  and  meaning  of  our  own  life ;  and  the  civilized 
man'who  goes  to  teach  may,  In  many  things,  remain  to  learn. 
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SONNET. 

II  AST  thou  beheld  a  landscape  dull  and  bare, 
On  which  at  times  a  sullen  gleam  was  shed 
From  some  shy  sunbeam  shifting  orerfaead,  ■ 
That  made  the  scene  for  one  brief  moment  fair  f 
Such  is  the  light,  so  transient,  flickering,  rare. 
Which,  from  Fate's  sullen  heavens  above  me  spread, 
Hath  flushed  the  path  mj  weary  footsteps  tread, 
And  lent  to  darkness  glimpses  of  sweet  cheer : 
Alas  I  alas  I  that  I,  whose  soul  doth  bom 

With  such  deep  passion  for  a  steadfast  bliss, 
Must  bend  forever  o'er  Hope's  bnrial-um, 
And  greet  even  Love  with  a  half-mournful  kiss  1 
'  In  sooth,  what  stem,  malignant  doom  is  this  ? 
Joy  I  gentle  Ariel,  ah,  return  I  return  t 

Paiti.  H.  Hathi. 


[ 


"EMIGRANTS  CROSSING  THE  PLAINS." 

K  ancient  times,  the  original  foundations  of  a  city  were 
esteemed  too  enormoao  for  uninspired  human  labor ;  the 
ork  was  therefore  credited,  by  the  poets  of  the  times,  to  the 
>ds.  If  a  traveller  in  the  "  Homeric  age  "  stopped  his  classic 
[•cart  in  some  proeperous  town  of  the  period — one  containing 
Bcore  or  more  of  rudely-thatched  huts,  very  much  out  of  re- 
lir,  and  a  stone  building  of  moderately-huge  proportions,  de- 
tminated  a  temple — and  inquired,  "  Who  built  this  place  ?  " 
.  individual  dressed  in  a  long  morning  gown,  with  "  a  regula- 
in  sword"  at  his  side,  wefiring  on  his  head  a  Paris- 
sen  laurel-wreath  (we  get  our  details  of  this  classic  cos- 
ne  from  the  Italian  opera  of  "Medea") — this  individual, 
IS  dressed,  would  walk  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  dra- 
itically  reply: 

"  Jupiter  Olympus,  great,  msgestic  Jove,  laid  the  founda- 
08,  and  Mors  and  Vulcan  fought  for  the  honor  of  erecting 
temples." 

Matters  of  this  sort  have,  in  this  age  of  practicality,  changed, 
1  we  find  that  our  modem  founders  of  great  cities  are  very  com- 
npl&co  persons,  superficially  viewed,  who,  abandoning  the 
tral  points  of  settled  communities,  gather  up  their  worldly 
ds,  and,  trusting  in  the  strong  arm  of  self-reliance,  start  for 
broad  plains  of  the  great  West,  "squatting  "  on  some  wild 
:t  of  land,  with  their  unaided  hands  erecting  a  home, 
,  withont  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  great  work  they  are 
)ged  in,  lay  the  foundation,  not  of  cities  only,  but  of  states 
empires. 

'oetry  has  never  reached,  in  its  snblimest  flights,  the  simple 
\ty  of  onr  country's  material  progress ;  for  the  dream,  that 
tion  shall  be  bom  in  a  day,  has  been,  with  us,  almost  lit- 
y  realized. 

'he  -irild  wastes,  that  for  untold  centuries  have  been  left  to 
ide,  or  have  been  only  wakened  from  their  silence  by  the 
!  of  the  wolf  or  the  roar  of  the  bison,  ore  suddenly  in- 
d.  The  wheels  of  the  Western  Emigrant's  wagon  break 
lines  into  the  virgin  sward.  His  axe  fells  the  mighty  mon- 
I  of  the  forest,  and  from  their  remains  he  builds  a  shelter 
is  wife  and  children.  The  aboriginal  resents  the  intmsion 
what  he  supposes  to  be  a  domain  given  him  by  the  "Great 
i."  The  Tvild  beasts  intrade  upon  his  chosen  boundaries, 
he  pioneer,  in  the  necessity  of  defending  himself,  rises  to 
rand  character  of  a  toiler  of  the  soil  and  a  heroic  defender 
I  home  ;  and  then  oulminote,  in  the  results  of  his  work, 
the  ancients  supposed  were  the  rewards  only  of  the  labors 
sir  goda- 

toogh  an  anoonsoioas  agent  of  providence,  in  pushhig  the 
of  empire  "  on  its  onward  way,  rapidly  as  he  may  ad- 


vance, he  is  overtaken  by  modem  agencies  of  civilization  that 
still  envelop  him  in  their  ameliorating  influences.  His  rude  hut 
is  scorcoly  completed,  his  gardon-patch  just  begins  to  yield 
something  to  reward  his  patient  toil,  his  wife  and  children  are 
finding  some  little  repose  in  the  tiresome  round  of  the  severe 
domestic  duties,  when  they  turn  a  longing  eye  toward  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  which,  like  an  impending  doom,  settles  upon  their 
distant  homes  and  friends. 

No  mail-route  has  been  thought  of,  no  roads  are  yet  built — 
and  the  realization  of  this  fills  them  with  despondency,  as  with, 
mariners  cast  on  some  rock  in  a  wide  ocean. 

Suddenly,  there  appear  a  busy  throng,  armed  with  axes, 
shovels,  and  picks,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  well-arranged 
wagons.  They  are  not  emigrants,  and  not  of  the  militory— but 
they  are  the  erectors  of  the  telegraph.  A  few  days  only  elapse, 
and  the  emigrant  who  has  crossed  the  plains  sends  instantaneous 
word  bock  to  his  distant  friends,  and  communes  with  them  with 
the  facilities  of  neighborhood  chat. 

His  surprise  is  scarcely  abated,  when  his  home  is  invaded 
by  the  builders  of  railways.  An  encampment,  thot  springs  up 
in  a  night,  is  found  in  the  moming  to  be  an  established  com- 
munity, and  the  emigrant's  potato-patch  is  magically  turned 
into  town  lots,  and  the  foundation  of  his  stable  is  needed  for 
the  corner  of  the  new  court-house.  Where  he  expected  soli- 
tude, he  finds  bustle ;  where  he  thought  only  of  lonely  and 
desolate  stniggles,  he  has  a  crowd  of  sympathisers,  a  multitude 
of  cheerful  co-workers. 

A  few  years  pass  away,  and  some  old  Indian  agent  of  tho 
Oovernment  stops  at  the  Western  Emigrant's  home.  He  has 
not  come  on  a  jaded  horse,  now,  wearied  by  miles  of  hard 
and  dangerous  travelling ;  he  had  the  best  room  in  "the  silver 
palace  night-cars."  Looking  around  on  what  he  sees  with  the 
profonndest  astonishment,  he  turns  to  some  idler  near  by  and 
say* — 

This  is  strange,  indeed  I.  In  the  branch  of  yonder  stream,  I 
have  witnessed  a  bloody  fight  with  the  savages.  I  have  hunted 
buffalo  in  that  plain,  and  built  camp-fires,  just  where  that  church 
with  the  toll  steeple  stands,  to  keep  off  wolves  and  other  var- 
mints.   "  Who  built  this  place  ?  " 

An  individual,  with  a  swarthy  skin,  dressed  in  homespun 
clothing,  his  head  adorned  with  a  slouched  hat,  stands  on  the 
gallery  of  the  principal  hotel,  and,  with  a  nasal  twang  of  decided 
sound,  and  an  impudent  stare,  as  positive  as  the  front  of  the 
hotel,  says : 

"  I  guess  it  was  Peletah  Doolittle,  stranger." 

"  Tlie  Emigrants  crossing  the  Plains  "  (so  happily  illustrated 
by  the  pencil  of  Darley,  in  the  steel  engraving  accompanying 
this  number  of  the  Journal),  of  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  the 
successfitl  founders  of  cities  and  empires.  The  power  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  telegraph,  of  Vulcan,  in  "  the  iron  horse,"  and  of  Mars, 
in  the  heroic  defence  of  their  new  settiements,  have  been  in- 
voked ;  but  the  personators  of  these  gods  are  American  citizens, 
whose  heaven-bom  intelligence  sprang  from  the  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions. 


TABLE-TALK. 

WE  arc  so  often  reminded  ^hat "  the  world  moves,"  that  we  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  should  bo  pro- 
foundly nstonixhed  if  it  stopped ;  but  that  an  old  university,  bedded 
in  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  and  bolted  to  the  lowest  rock 
of  conservatism,  is  capable  also  of  taking  on  motion,  is  a  surprising 
as  well  as  a  refreshing  fact  Those  who  are  watching  the  various 
signs  of  movement  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  sensible  and  significant 
thing,  in  the  directimi  of  progressive  culture,  has  been  done  at  Ox- 
ford. The  "First  Principles,"  and  the  "Principles  of  Biology,"  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  have  been  introduced  as  text-books  into  that  uni- 
versity, and  questions  for  examination-papers  taken  from  them.  Wo 
oongratnlate  the  able  heads  of  the  biolo^cal  department  of  that  in- 
stitution on  their  saga<dty  and  good  sense  te  this  prooeedmg.    W^ 
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bare  long  been  of  opinion  that,  for  the  highest  educational  use*,  these 

irorlce  are  unriralled.    They  present  a  thoroughly-digested  body  of 

scicniino  truth,  in  accordance  with  a  more  perfect  mcthml  than  has 

crcr  boforo  been  realized.    Oiganising,  as  they  do,  the  principles  of 

the  liigher  sciences  in  a  logically-unified  plan,  and  representing  (he 

latest  phases  of  scientific  thought,  they  bring  the  student  into  closer 

relation  with  the  order  of  Xatnre  than  any  other  works  yet  produced. 

They  hare  besides,  for  educational  purposes,  a  superadded  claim  of 

great  weight  in  the  extraordinary  clearness,  precision,  and  force  of 

the  style  in  which  they  are  written.    They  exemplify  alike  caution 

and  boldness,  accuracy  of  detail,  and  breadth  of  view.    "  I  am  of 

opinion,"  said  the  late  Judge  Arrington,  of  Chicago— one  of  the  ablest 

and  most  scholarly  men  of  his  profession — "  that  Herbert  Spencer's 

'First  Principles '  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  thinking  that  the 

ages  hare  produced.    Spencer  is  the  Aristotle  of  modem  thought" 

If,  then,  the  object  of  education  be  really  to  bring  out  and  discipline 

the  mental  powers,  so  as  firmly  to  grasp  and  steadily  to  contemplate 

the  large  relations  of  things,  why  should  not  the  solid  masterpieces 

of  the  human  intellect  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  the 

thin,  debilitated  manuals  got  up  by  the  professed  digesters  of  popalar 

science  f    Well,  the  English  hare  got  ahead  of  us  in  recognizing  the 

educational  ralue  of  these  works,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit 

of  it ;  but  which  of  our  American  uniTersities  has  got  the  wisdont  to 

take  the  lead  in  this  coantiy. 

We  find,  no  doubt,  the  keenest  of  oar  •ummer  pleasures  upon 

the  water.   Bathing,  boating,  and  sailing,  through  all  the  wide  reaches 
of  our  water-courses,  along  our  superb  rirers,  upon  our  silvery  lakes, 
in  the  Ijays  and  indentations  of  our  shores,  make  up  a  scene  of  cease- 
less  and  picturesque  aotirity.    And  in  these  pleasures  youth  and 
beauty  play  a  supreme  part.    Everywhere,  in  the  "  gay  and  golden 
■    weather,"  young  lovers  are  "  sailing  the  way  the  rivers  run,"  and 
.  making  tender  songs  together.    In  little,  narrow,  shaded  streams  we 
see  them  floating  in  the  sunlight  and  in  the  shadow ;  under  white  sails, 
on  broad  lakes,  they  skim  the  laughing  waves ;  and,  either  in  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  brook,  in  the  flow  and  swell  of  the  current,  or 
restless  beat  and  throb  of  the  sea,  the  waters  lull  or  delight  with  their 
tireless  music— waters,  indeed,  that   seem  like  pleasure  itself;  that 
glance,  that  flash,  that  leap,  that  play ;  that  follow,  that  recede ;  that 
seem  full  of  joy  and  glitter  and  beauty ;  that  mirror  sun  and  sky  and 
stars  ;  that  hold  and  express  an  inefihble  charm,  which  fascinates  the 
fancy  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  women.'    These  are  the  waters  in 
their  charm ;  these  the  fiisciiuitions  poets  have  sung  of  and  personi- 
fied  in  their  sea-nymphs.    But,  side  by  side  with  this  picture  of 
beauty,  is  one  of  horror.    Death  ceaselessly  conspires  beneath  these 
outward  attractions ;  these  charms  are  sirens  which  every  year  are 
the  means  of  luring  hundreds  to  destruction.    The  ceaseless  succes- 
sion of  calamities  that  befall  pleasure-seekers  on  our  bays  and  rivers 
arc    indeed  startling.    They  often  fill  whole  towns  with  lamentation 
and   grief;  they  cast  a  gloom  upon  our  vacations ;  they  render  what 
otherwise  is  the  most  delightful  and  wholesome  of  our  summer 
recreations,  a  shuddering  terror.    Daily  somewhere  do  the  bright  wa- 
ters prove  treacherous,  and  engulf  in  their  shining  bosom  the  young, 
tlie    beautiful,  tht  hopeful,  the  happy.    Every  morning  the  journals 
have  their  records  of  these  calamities.     Often  the  victims  arc  shining 
mnrka,  and  a  throb  of  horror  and  of  sympathy  pulsates  through  the 
land.      Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  read  of  the  death,  by  drowning,  of  a 
In  lighter  of  the  famous  Henry  Giles.     Last  summer,  among  three 
Irovmed  children  of  a  New-England  village,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
lev.  diaries  Beecher.    These  calamities,  of  course,  are  not  greater 
han  others ;  but  wo  feel  those  more  keenly  that  are  associated  with 
iniilia.r  names.    Can  nothing  be  done  to  avert  these  yearly  calami- 
Ics  f       If  bpating  and  sailing  are  to  continue  popalar  summer  pas- 
Imes,  then  let  onf  yoath  bo  instructed  in  the  management  of  these 
\ny  cmf^  and  let  pleasure-boats  be  built  up^  safer  models.    We  bo- 
eve  it'  s*  no*  dilBciilt  so  to  construct  small  boats  that  they  shall  bo 
ImoAt  sccnro  against  overturning.    There  is  something  frightful  in 
■e  tlionght  of  young  men  and  women  crowded  in  a  frail  vessel,  which 
pair  of  wind  or  careless  inattention  may  swamp,  with  little  or  no 
Q0,rledge  of  its  management — reckless  and  careless  in  that  supreme 
tnfidexx^  which  youth,  in  its  ignorance  and  its  piesomption,  always 
^^^0«e*— the  lives  of  all  at  the  mercy  of  ohanee,  or  preserved  solely  by 
fortunate  oonditlons  of  wind  and  weather.  The  immense  extent  and 
_  j-e  of  o*"*  American  waters  ought  to  render  the  art  of  navigation  a 
L^jfi^Arjr  part  of  general  education.    How  to  manage  a  horse  and  sail 


a  boat  should  be  understood  almost  universally,  not  only  by  ouryounc 
men,  bat  by  our  young  women  too.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should 
not  every  summer  find  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  teeming  triih 
acconnts  of  accidents,  most  of  which  arise  from  either  ignorance  or 
heedlessness. 

Mr.  O.  Stahl  Patterson  discusses,  with  many  excellent  sug. 

gestions,  the  "  Paradox  of  Spiritualism,"  in  the  last  Radical.  Dis 
view  is,  that  it  is  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  psychology  that  leads  to 
the  false  inferences  which  make  up  the  spiritualistic  hypotheses.  The 
spiritual  method  of  interpreting  mental  operations  places  the  error  in 
a  region  of  obscurity,  where  it  cannot  readily  be  corrected,  and,  once 
entered  upon,  there  is  no  logical  stopping-place.  If  it  is  possible  for 
one  idea  to  be  spiriusuggested,  why  not  idl  f  and  how  discriminate  ? 
The  testimony  of  anusaal,  oat-of-tbe-way  states  o(  consciousness  is 
absolutely  worthless.  No  consciousness  so  vehemently  asserts  its 
claims  to  infallibility  as  that  of  the  insane  mind,  none  so  sure  as  tlie 
madman  that  he  is  not  in  error.  Abnormal  states  of  consciousnens 
cannot  bo  reasoned  with.  Even  if  the  person  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  abnormal  states,  yet,  if  they  do  exist,  they  cannot  be  changed 
by  reasoning.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  mediumship  are  apt  to  be 
connected  with  bodily  derangements  more  or  less  marked.  They  mnj 
be  due  to  accident,  or  may  be  purposely  brought  on  by  excessive  fast- 
ing. Some  mediums  have  had  to  crucify  themselves  a  little  to  reach 
the  necessary  condition  of  ecstasy.  These  annatural  conditions  may 
go  on  getting  worse,  or  they  may  be  held  in  check  by  a  healthier 
course  of  life.  But,  when  the  motive  of  the  possibility  that  an  idea 
may  be  due  to  spiritual  intrusion  is  once  admitted,  there  is  no  logical 
stopping-place,  and  hence,  with  a  great  many  spiritualists,  including 
some  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  human  being  in  the  flesh  is  litdo  or 
nothmg  more  than  a  passive  instrument  upon  which  spirits  constantly 
pUy. 

We  understand  that  the  project  so  long  talked  of,  and  so  long 

delayed,  of  an  underground  railroad,  is  not  abandoned,  but  that  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  obtain  a  careful  survey  and  full  CHtiroates  pre- 
paratory to  entering  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  project.  Why 
there  has  been  so  much  hesitation  about  this  plan,  which  at  once  cuts 
the  knot  of  our  difficulties  in  regard  to  city  travel,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  The  patience  of  our  long-suflcring  citi/.cns  with  our 
horse  railroad  and  hack  miseries  is  something  astonishing.  A  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  introduce  cabs,  which  will  be  hailed  with  de- 
vout thankfulness  if  they  ever  come,  but  they  will  be  only  at  the  best 
a  mitigation  of  our  evils.  We  want  an  underground  railroad,  running 
trains  by  steam  from  the  Battery  to  Westchester,  cheap,  swift,  fre- 
quent, and  regular.  Wc  have  been  puttering  with  an  elevated  railroad, 
and  all  sorts  of  untried  projects  have  been  broached;  but  the  under- 
ground road  is  no  experiment  It  has  been  tried  in  London  with  per- 
fect success  in  all  respects.  Trains  running  at  high  speed  every  tiro 
minutes  from  end  to  end  of  the  town  are  adequate  to  the  public 
wants,  while  the  enterprise  is  a  profitable  investment,  and  its  patron- 
age, lUways  large,  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are  none  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  crowding,  which,  in  our  city  cars,  amounts  to  actual  tor- 
ture, and  the  transit  is  quick,  pleasant,  and  the  charge  lower.  All 
these  benefits  would  not  fail  to  be  experienced  in  a  still  higher  degree 
by  an  underground  railroad  in  Xew  York,  because  the  great  pressure 
of  travel  is  mainly  in  one  direction.  There  may  be  special  and  for- 
midable difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  construction  in  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, but  they  are  not  insurmountable  to  engineering  enterprise,  while 
the  advantages  to  the  city  will  be  vast  and  permanent 

In  Powers's  recollections  of  Andrew  Jackson,  so  graphically 

related  by  Dr.  Bellows,  we  are  informed  that  Calhoun  declared  Old 
Hickory  to  be  a  good  deal  of  an  actor,  and  that  his  storms  of  rage 
were  often  assumed  for  cflcct  Mr.  Verphinck  relates  an  incident  told 
him  by  Louis  McLean  which  confirms  Calhoun's  hypothesis  about  the 
old  general's  bellowing  fits.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  on  one  oceasioo, 
when  the  polity  of  removing  the  public  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank  was  under  consideration,  the  general  had  worked  himself 
up  to  the  roaring  point,  and,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  was 
bullying  General  Cass,  who  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  being 
scarad.  The  tactics  were  so  obvious  to  McLean,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  a  smile.  This  Jackson  happened  to  see  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
and  it  so  disconcerted  him  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  his  demon- 
stration, and  suddenly  resumed  a  cool  and  more  rational  manner. 
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THE  deep  interest  which  nil  rondors  of  Froneb  history  have  felt  in  the 
ohnmctcr  of  Mndamc  Louise  de  Friinee,  daughter  of  Louis  XV., 
pvcs  to  any  autUontio  memoir  of  "  JA  honnt  Prineetu"  pooullar  value, 
and  a  small  volume  recently  publinhed  in  En^rland,  oondcniicd  from  a 
more  extended  work  by  a  Oarmelito  nun,  will  find  many  deeply-inter- 
ested readers,  not  only  among  the  disciples  of  the  CbtirtJi  of  Some,  but 
also  among  Protestants  of  all  sects.  This  biography  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  princess,  sketching  her  history  with 
great  brevity  during  her  early  years,  and  with  only  suffioient  detail  to 
show  the  influences  which  induced  her  to  renonnoe  the  world  for  the 
seclusion  of  a  cloister.  From  the  time,  however,  that  she  entered  the 
Carmelite  convent  of  St.  Denis  to  the  moment  when,  as  its  prioress, 
under  the  name  of  Mother  Tfrdse  de  St.  Augustine,  she  peacefully  went 
to  her  reward,  the  narrative  is  an  exposition  of  a  holy,  happy  life ;  one 
which  no  one  can  contemplate  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  most  complete  renunciation  of  the  wofld  and  of 
sclf-nbasement ;  a  record  of  gentleness,  truth,  and  piety ;  and  a  lasUng 
testimony  to  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  the  coexistence  of  religious 
devotion  and  fervor  with  warm  and  unrepressed  natural  affection.  Her 
letters,  her  prayers,  and  all  the  autographic  indices  to  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  are  overflowing  with  humility,  and  holy  aspirations,  and,  in 
every  line,  attest  her  title  to  the  love  and  veneration  with  which  she  was 
regarded.  She  lived  the  life  her  devout  spirit  craved,  and,  in  her  happy 
death,  her  constant  prayers  were  granted. 

Mr.  Anthony  TroUope's  new  book,  "He  Knew  He  Was  Bight,"  has 
received  an  unusually  full  notice  in  the  Sptetator,  in  which  the  writer 
evidently  intends  to  observe  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  book  is 
chorRCterized  as  being  upon  a  more  than  usually  painful  subject,  worked 
out  with  less  than  the  author's  usual  evenness  of  hand,  yet  oontmning 
many  strokes  of  great  power.  The  best  and  the  worst  points  in  the  work 
are  cited  against  each  other,  and  the  result  summed  up  as  foUowa : 
"  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that,  while  '  He  Knew  He  Was  Bight' 
contains  some  of  Mr.  TroUope's  most  powerful  writing — ^passing  beyond 
the  sphere  in  which  be  usually  excels — the  latter  part  of  the  story  drags 
on  quite  beneath  the  level  of  his  ordinary  exeoation,  while  the  moral  of 
it  is  distorted  as  we  have  rarely  known  any  moral  of  Mr.  TroUope's  to 
be  distorted  before." 

"  Uncle  John's  Flower-Gatheren  "  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  by 
Jane  Jay  Fuller,  recently  published  by  H.  W.  Dodd.  Under  the  guise 
of  a  story  for  juveniles,  much  elementary  botanical  information  is  given 
in  a  pleasing  style,  and  in  such  a  shape  as  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Mr.  Dodd  has 
also  issued  "  Philip  Brantley's  Life-work,"  a  book  eminently  calculated 
for  any  Sunday-school  library,  and  "  I<amps,  Pitchem,  and  Trumpets," 
by  £.  Paxton  Hood,  under  which  quaint  title  is  given  a  readable  vol- 
ume upon  preachers  and  preaching.  Besides  these  new  books,  he  has 
isauod  the  thirty-sixth  edition  of  "  A  Scripture  Manual,"  by  Charles 
Simmons,  and  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Gospel  Treasury." 

'*  Stretton,"  anovel  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley ,  recently  published  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  is  the  subject  of  a  scathing  article  in  the  Saturday 
Setnew.  The  following  paragraph  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  writer  holds  the  book ;  "  The  stoiy  is  confused ;  the  style 
is  jerky,  illusive,  and  diffloull  to  follow;  the  characters  are  phantas- 
magoric, and  run  into  each  other ;  and,  though  plentifully  described,  so 
far  as  words  go,  remain  to  the  lost  in  a  nebulous  condition,  hazy  and  in- 
distinct." 


tatters  jof  ^mvxt  anb  %xt 


ADSriBAL  PABIS,  Superintendent  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  at 
tho  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  exhibited  the  model 
and  plan  of  a  new  class  of  iron-clads  ho  has  invented.  The  iron-clads, 
at  present  in  active  service,  roll  so  badly  that  their  oaimons  cannot  be 
used  in  moderate  stress  of  weather,  snd  also,  at  every  roll,  expose  their 
unprotected  bottoms  to  the  risk  of  being  pierced  by  the  enemy's  shot, 
both  of  which  defects  would  place  the  orew  in  a  state  of  continual 
jeopardy  during  a  time  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-cstab- 
liahod  fact  that  monitors  hare  very  little  of  a  roll,  although  they  have 
other  defects  that  make  them  ill  adapted  for  sailing  on  tho  high  seas. 
Admiral  Paris  has  endeavored  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  favorable 
featare  in  the  monitor,  so  as  to  bestow  similar  advantages  upon  vessels 
constmoted  for  foreign  service.  The  problem  he  desires  solved  is  this : 
How  to  render  monitors  as  good  sea-going  vessels  as  ottier  olasses  of 
iron-olods,  and  how  to  make  them  comfortable  homes  for  the  crows, 
without  being  obliged  to  change  them  iy«qaentty.  He  has  ssooeeded  in 
oonstraoUng  a  tuaiA  of  a  daw  of  flat  aUpa,  low  and  broad,  like  a 


monitor,  upon  which  he  has  built  a  straight  ahip  an  hi^h  out  the  water 
as  those  of  ordinary  construction.  By  placing  their  turrets  nbnvc,  their 
cannons  have  the  name  wide  range  over  ever}'  point  of  the  horizon  ns 
tliose  of  the  monitors.  These  new  ships,  according  to  him,  would  liuvo 
eight  times  the  stability  of  former  types.  "  For  tlicHC  visuclh,"  niiys 
Admiral  Paris,  "  I  proiKMCd  they  should  be  conslnicicd  in  iron,  it  alone 
being  suiBciently  strong  to  resist  a  strong  inipulxinn,  and  prvM'iitiiig 
the  necessary  conditions  of  duration  and  safety  against  projectiles.  I 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  carefully  studying  and  examining  tho 
eiqicriments  made  in  Great  Britain  with  wooden  vessels  internally 
sheathed  with  iron  plates.  I  luive  adopted  the  double  screw,  it  alone 
being  suitable  for  tho  small  water-draught  of  the  vessels  proposed,  and 
oflbring  the  advantage  of  passing  through  straits  and  entering  ports  for- 
bidden to  vessels  requiring  a  draught  of  nine  or  ton  yards.  Tho  tripod 
masts  of  Captain  Coles  are  also  prcforoblo,  as  they  disengage  the  hori- 
zon better  than  the  six  main-shroud  bracings,  and,  in  the  event  of  being 
cut  down,  they  do  not  expose  tho  blades  of  the  screw  to  booomo  entan-  ' 
glod  with  cordage.  Finally,  artillery  in  turrets  is  prcforoblo  to  artillery 
in  battery,  or  broadside,  inasmuch  as  it  turns  in  every  direction,  ex- 
poses tho  port-holes  only  when  in  the  act  of  firing,  and  enables  a  vessel 
to  place  itself  obliquely  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  armor  by  reason 
of  the  sinus  of  the  angle  of  tlie  projectile's  shock,  while  tho  broadside- 
ship  cannot  use  its  cannons  without  receiving  on  its  armor  the  Aill  and 
direct  strength  of  tho  bullets,  and  without  presenting  the  maximum  of 
its  port-holes.  It  is  said  that  no  armor-plates  are  secure  within  raugo 
of  actual  bullets ;  this  is  true  aa  far  as  the  experiments  have  gone,  but, 
in  practice,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  at  least  be  as  formerly,  when  en- 
gagements were  of  long  duration,  although  the  experimental  bullets 
pierced  more  than  one  and  a  half  yards  of  oak  wood,  while  the  strongest 
thickness  of  the  vessels  was  less  than  a  yard,  the  upper  batteries  being 
only  one  foot  thick.  There  remains  to  be  explained  why  we  construct 
such  large  vessels  for  so  few  cannons ;  principally  because  the  armor- 
plating  is  the  heaviest  weight  to  carry,  increasing  always  with  the  size 
of  the  vessel,  which,  being  heavier  to  propel,  requires  a  stronger  en- 
gine, burning  much  more  coal.  AU  these  causes,  reacting  on  each 
other,  have  brought  about  the  construetiou  of  vessels  one  hundred 
yards  long,  weighing  ten  tiiousand  tons,  costing  certainly  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  carrying  only  a  broadsidc-battoiy  of  four  canuons,  at.  in 
the  Hercules,  or  the  same  number  m  turrets,  as  in  the  Jloiiarcli,  with 
neither  decks  nor  helm  in  the  slightest  degree  protected,  like  the  mon- 
itors and  the  new  doss  of  vessels  which  I  have  now  tho  plea'^ure  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  inspection." 

Mr.  Bccquorol,  in  a  late  report  on  the  influence  of  f>>rc^•t><  on  elements, 
says :  there  is  one  action  which  all  vegetation,  of  whatever  cliar.icter  it 
be,  exerts,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows  from 
forcible  removal  by  floods.  Tho  roots  traverse  tho  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  bind  it  together,  while  the  branches  break  the  force  of  the 
rain  as  it  falls.  As  soon  as  a  hiU-side  is  cleared  of  forests,  the  rivu- 
let-beds are  scored  deeper  and  deeper,  and  tho  soil  is  gradually 
washed  down,  leaving  the  rooks  bare.  The  roots  of  trees  have,  in 
addition,  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  percolation  of  water  to  the  hu1>- 
soil,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  accumulation  on  the  surface,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  swamps,  such  as  have  been  formed  in  parts  of 
France  within  historio  times.  There  is  another  beneficial  eilect  i^ro- 
ducod  by  trees,  that  of  impeding  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  thus  ntl'orJ- 
ing  shelter  <Vom  wind.  This  action  is,  of  courae,  limited,  depending; 
on  tho  height  of  tho  trees  ond  the  direction  of  motion  of  tlic  wind.  If 
this  direction  be  horizontal  the  shelter  afforded  is  very  considerable,  us 
it  has  been  noticed  in  Provence  that  a  hedge  two  mitres  in  licight  shel- 
ters a  space  twenty-two  mitres  in  width  ftt>m  tho  effects  of  the  "  mis- 
tral." Lastly,  trees  have  a  decided  influence  on  health,  in  protecting 
a  district  from  unwholesome  exhalations.  It  is  found  along  the  edge 
of  the  Pontine  marshes  that  the  existence  of  a  bolt  of  wood  is  sulli- 
cient  to  insure  immunity  tyom  malaria  to  tho  peasants  who  live  be- 
hind it.  These,  then,  are  the  most  obvious  beneficial  effects  on  eli- 
mat«  of  the  presence  of  forests  in  a  country.  As  re;rnrds  the  direct 
influence  of  vegetation  on  the  temperature  and  the  climate  generally,  the 
author  gives  the  notes  of  some  experiments  wliieh  ho  h.is  made  on 
growing  trees,  in  order  to  detennino  their  temperature  and  that  nf 
the  surrounding  air  at  different  times  of  tiie  day.  The  results  sovm 
to  show  that  trees  behave  as  if  they  were  dead  or  inorganic  bodies, 
receiving  heat  from  external  aouroos  and  radiating  it  to  surrounding 
objects.  The  beat  developed  in  the  process  of  growtli  was  found  to 
bo  quite  inappreciable  by  means  of  the  instruments  employed,  while 
the  cooling  influence  usually  assigned  to  foliage,  owing  to  tho  co\istant 
evaporation  going  on  from  its  surface,  was  shown  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded. However,  this  part  of  the  paper  is  quite  iucompletc,  as  M. 
Booquerel  reserves  the  exact  account  of  his  inquiry  for  a  future  essay. 
He  distinctly  denies  the  truth  of  the  ohange  of  climate  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  various  oountries,  and  attributed  to  tiie  clearing  of  the 
land,  without,  as  it  seems  (o  as,  investigating  the  question  tbor- 
onghly. 
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ONE  of  tbci earlioit efforts  in  tho ir«y  of  Btcain  locomotion  wu  tbo en- 
gine of  Cugnot,  of  Franco,  donignod  to  nm  on  common  rooda.  His 
first  carriof^o  won  oonKtrueted  in  1760 ;  It  imn  on  threo  wlioolii,  nnti  woa 
put  in  motion  by  tlio  impulsiion  of  two  ainglo-noUng  oylindoni,  tho  pis- 
tons of  which  acted  alternately  on  tho  single  front  wheel.  It  travelled 
•boat  two  or  three  miles  an  honr,  and  would  oarry  four  persons ;  bnt, 
fh>m  the  smallness  of  tlie  boiler,  it  wonid  not  continue  to  work  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  without  stopping  to  get  np  steam.  Cn- 
gnot's  locomotive  presented  a  simple  and  ingenious  form  of  a  high- 
presaufe  engine,  and,  though  of  rude  construction,  was  a  creditable 
pieoe  of  work,  oonsideiing  the  time.    He  made  a  second  engine,  with 
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Cugnot'i  Looomotiva,  1769. 

whiob  several  suoocssftil  trials  were  mode  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which 
oxoited  much  interest.  An  accident,  however,  put  on  end  to  his  experi- 
ments. Turning  the  comer  of  the  street  near  the  Madeleine,  one  day, 
when  the  machine  was  running  at  a  speed  of  about  three  miles  an  hour, 
it  upset  with  a  crash,  and,  being  considered  dangerous,  was  locked  np  in 
tlie  arsenal.  Cugnot's  locomotive  is  still  to  bo  seen  in  the  museum  of 
the  Conservstoire  des  Arts  ot  Metiers,  nt  Paris,  and  is  a  most  interest- 
ing celio  of  early  locomotion.  Cugnot  was  bom  in  1729,  and  died  in 
1804. 

In  the  Himalayan  region,  the  short  backward  spring  and  summer  of 
the  Arctic  zone  are  overtaken  by  an  early  and  forward  seed-time  and 
winter.  So  far  as  regards  the  effect  of  mean  temperature,  the  warmer 
station  is,  in  autumn,  more  backward  than  the  colder.  This  is  every- 
where obvious  in  the  prevalent  plants  of  each,  and  is  especially  recog- 
nizable in  the  rhododendrons,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

10,000  to  17,000  feet,  S.  ntvaU  flowert  In  July ;  fmits  In  Sept.  =  3  months. 
18,000  to  M.OOO  feet,  i?.  OfiMOiWtwn         "   Jnoe;  "    Oct.    =i      " 

11,000  to  ia,000  feet,  j;.  eonipanutatum    "    Msy;  "   Nov.  =6      " 

8,000 to  iJOOOtetUB.mventeum  "  April;  "   Dee.   =8      ** 

From  May  till  August  the  vegetation  at  each  elevation  is  (in  ascend- 
ing order)  a  montli  behind  that  below  it,  four  thousand  feet  being  about 
«qaal  to  a  month  of  summer  weather  in  one  sense.  After  August,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  holds  good ;  then  tho  vegetation  is  as  forward  at  six- 
toen  thousand  feet  as  at  eight  thousand  feet.  By  the  end  of  September 
most  of  the  natural  orders  and  genera  have  ripened  their  flruit  in  the 
upper  zone,  though  they  have  flowered  as  late  as  July ;  wheress  October 
i»  the  fruiting  month  at  twelve  thousond  feet,  and  November  below  ten 
thousand  feet.    These  anomalie.i,  which  are  an  apparent  inversion  of 


the  order  of  Nature,  have  puzzled  naturalists.  They  may  be  accounted 
for  portljr  by  the  more  sunny  climate  of  the  loftier  elevations,  and 
partly  by  the  stimulus  of  cold,  which  must  oct  by  chocking  the  vogclo. 
tivo  origans  and  hastening  maturation.—/.  D.  Uoolcer. 

Comparing  tho  different  spheres  of  intellectual  activity,  says  Dr. 
George  M.  Beard,  wo  find  that  philosophcra  and  men  of  science  live 
longer  than  poets,  or  those  who  are  endowed  with  rich  gifts  of  fancy. 
Observe  the  following  comparative  list: 

FUlN«|>lOTu4MM<f8daM.  PmUi 

QoWeo 78  ViiKil 

''"nklln M  Dante 

Herscbcl 84  Petnreh 

Newton SS  Finelon 

H»ney 86  Pope 

I<<x*o 78  MoIUrc 

Roger  Bacon 73  Horace 

BultoD 81  Baclne 

Harvey 81  Milton 

<Mcn 70  Young 

*en"«r 75  Coraollle 

Haller 70  Voltaire 

O^Ml 61  Wlelaod 
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BKOOU  IHORGAN>8  SONS' 

S   A.   P   O   ILi   I   O, 

J^er  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

STEEL,  ISON,  TIK,  BSAS8,  COFPEE,  KHIVES  *  F0SK8,  KECHAK- 

IC'8  TOOLS,  STOIOICAL  IH8TBTTKEKT8,  XACHINEET,  etc. 

ALSO, 

Oil-Cloths,  Xarble,  Window  Olus,  Earthen,  Foroelain,  Olasiware,  eto, 

This  article,  10  electrical  in  its  effects,  contains  no  jpoisonous  or  injurious  sub- 
stance, will  produce  on  the  wont  rusted  or  stained  metallic  surface  an  incomparable 
luftcre,  without  the  uncleanliness  attending  the  use  of  odier  materials,  with  «n  time 
,  and  cost,  and  without  scratching. 

No  Family,  Hotel,  Restaurant,  or  Workshop  thould  be  without  it  Want  of 
space  will  permit  lu  to  append  but  two  testimonials. 

"  Everett  House,  yunt  jo,  1869. 
"  Messrs.  Enoch  Morgan's  Sohs. 

"  C/»<f. .'  I  regard  your  Sapolia,  (or  the  purpoae  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  su- 
ptiior  beyond  companion— to  any  thing  I  hare  ever  oted.  It  produces  a  beauti- 
fiiDy  dear  pane  of  glass,  without  tne  plash  of  brush  and  water,  and  easily  remores 
atasns  from  marble.  In  the  kitchen  it  is  in  constant  nae.  It  gives  entire  satia&ctioa, 
both  here  and  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Long  Branch. 

"W.  B.  BiniROWs,  Proprietor." 
"  EMrns  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  104  Bnotrf,  If.  K,  yufy,  1W9, 

"  Gtntttmtn ;  Having  used  your  Sapolio  lor  the  last  six  weeks,  polwiing  all 
oraaa,  iron,  and  steel  parts  of  our  sewing  machines,  we  find  it  the  best  and  cheapest 
attack  we  nave  em  Iwd  for  this  puipoae,  and  can  fiiithfully  recommend  it  to  every 
ooe  lor  that  purpose.  Respectfully,       EMnsE  Sswihg  Machine  Ca"  ' 

Sapolia  may  be  obtained  from  Grocen,  Diuggisls,  Hardware  or  Furnishing 
Swna,  or  from  the  ManuCacturers, 

MOOH  MOSGAH'S  SONS,  211  Waahington  St,  N.  7. 

MannfaftiirenefSaayaefallkfaidafccfiuMly  usi.    £*tmiliiA*J  itof. 


NEW   BOOKS. 

THE  SUBJECTliON  OF  WOMEN. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

X  vol.,  x6mo.  193  pp.  Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  work  is  published  from  advance>sheets,  by  arrangement  with  the  auihnr. 
Mr.  Mill  is  the  acknowledged  intellectual  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  cnfrrtn* 
chisement  of  woman  in  both  her  political  and  social  relations,  and  for  this  reason  lUu 
book  will  be  looked  for  with  interest,  and  widely  read.  Mr.  Mill's  high  position, 
both  as  a  thinker  and  a  reprewntative  of  advanced  ide-ox,  together  with  the  Cict  ihat 
this  subject  is  one  which  has  long  and  deeply  interested  his  feelings,  will  give  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  his  views,  such  as  no  other  living  man  could  exert. 

YELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS. 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

In  paper  coven.  Uniform  with  the  popular  edilioni  of  "Dickens"  and 
"Waverley."    Price  50  cents. 

MADEMOISELLeTiFTY  MILLIONS; 

OtZ  TBE  ADYEirrOEES  OE  EOSTEKSE  KAHOIKI. 
By  the  Countess  Dash. 
Thmslated  by  Aoelaisb  Db  V.  Chaudkoh.    i  Vol,  Svo.    Paper.    Price,  (a  cis. 
Eithsr  of  above  mailed  pott-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  Pubushbu,  go,  99  &  94  Grand  St.,  N.  Y. 
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AitorrlUemenU  mu»t  be  hattded  in  two 
treekt  before  <««hc. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

OFFER  FOR  SALS 

TUB  BAI.ANOE  OF  THEIR 

SPRING  &  SUMMER  STOCK, 

At  Ihe  foDowing  extnmely  low  prices : 

FANCY  STRIPED  BOURNOUS, 

Suitable  tot  Mande  wear,  011I7  $7.50  each. 
Abo,  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Children's  and  Misses'  Oloth  and 
Silk  Sacques, 

ATA  GREAT  REDUCTIOtr. 

Ready-made  Percale  Walking  Suits, 

$5  and  upwaid. 

PLAID  POPLIN  SUITS, 

$7  each;  one-half  fonnerpricea. 

LINEN      SUITS, 

$10  each,  and  upward. 

A    CHOICE     SELECTION    OP 

SUMMER  SILK  SUITS, 

$6s  each,  and  upward. 

Puffed  and  Ruffled  White  Cambric 
Suits, 

At  pnponiooately  low  piicea. 

iiADiES'  bathhto  suits, 

$4  and  upward. 

Gentlemen's  Plaid  Flannel  Suits, 

$S  *nd  upward. 

ZMdUtf  Train,  Walking,  and  Vn- 
derahirts, 

At  greatly  Reduced  Prices.    Also, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Indies',  Mittet',   Childrens\  and  Infants 

UNDEErCLOTHING, 

At  popular  prices. 

AX  IMMEMSS  HEDUCTION  IN 

MILLINERY    GOODS. 

HATS,  CAPS,  &  BONNETS 

At  I/af/lht  Femur  Rmttt. 

\         Broadway,  Fonrth  Ave.,  and  Tenth  St. 

I     WORKS  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

I  PuUUhed  by 

T>.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 


ststeh  of  phiijOsopht. 

r.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  (New  and  en- 
kurged  edition.)    Price,  $3.50, 

rr.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY. 
a  vols.     Price,  $5.00. 

y/y.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSY- 
cholngy.  Part  I.  The  Data  of  Psychology.  144  pp. 
Price,  75  cents. 


imSOBLLANBOVS. 

y.  ^^.LUSTRATIONS OF  UNIVERSAL 
Progress.    Thirteen  Articles.    451  pp.  Price,  $s.sol 

yy.  '£SSAYS:  Mora],  Political,  and  ^Estlie- 
tic.,'  Ten  Essays.    386  pages.    Price,  $s.50. 

f/f.  SOCIAL  STATICS ;  or,  The  Condi- 
(iofss  Essential  to  Hdman  Happiness  Spedlied,  and 
tlie  First  of  them  Deseloped.    513  PP-  Price,  (a.  50. 

yp:  EDUCATION:  InteUectual,  Moral, 
,um1  Physical.    U)  pages.    Price,  $1.75. 

CJLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCI. 
^c>t*-    f  PM**-    Price,  s5  cents. 


PEATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

FOR  FAMILY  USE-NO  CHANGE  OF  LAMPS 
required— A  perfectly  S.ife  Illuminating  Oil— Strictly 
Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— Will  not  Explode— 
Fire-test  14S  degrees  (being  35  dcerees  higher  than  is 
required  by  U.  S.  Government— Unequalled  for  Bril- 
Bancy  and  Economy- Packed  b  the  celebrated  Gmtn 
mmty  Pat.  Cam.  Ask  for  Pratt's  "  Astral,"  the  safest 
and  best  lUuminating  Oil.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted 
in  crery  town.  At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Prt>- 
prietots.  Oil  House  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

(Established  in  >77a) 
^      Manu&ctureit,  Packers,  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils, 
Box  3050.        10*  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  drculaTS,  with  testimonials  and  price-lista. 

MUSICAL_  BOXES. 

The  largest  and  oldest  depot  in  America.  Fresh 
noreltics  by  nearly  every  steamer.  Fine  supply  of 
fimcy  goods.  Swiss  carved  goods.  Fine  gold  and 
silver  watches. 

M.  J.  FAILLARD  &  CO., 

No.  680  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

HAyiHO  SEKOVEI) 


Comer  of  Broadway  and  Grand  St. 

SOUTH  UNION  SQUARE, 

Will  continue  to  keep  aU  articles  of 

MEN'S  AND   BOYS'  CLOTHING. 


The  Riverdale  Institute, 

,  A  Collegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies,  at  Riverdale,  on 
the  Hudson.  This  School  was  established  in  1863, 
primarily  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  nei|;hborhoad.  lis  plaiis  admit  a 
limited  number  of  resident  pupas  for  a  thorough  mcntil 
physical,  and  Christian  training.  Its  position,  near  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  healthy,  picturesque,  and  sequel 
tered.  Its  appointments  are  in  all  respects  of  the 
highest  order. 

Circulars  at  Messrs.  AmsTOHs',  90, 9a  and  94  Grand 
Street,  or  address  tin.  Cornbua  McVickar  Miller, 
Principal,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

HULL'S 

UMBQUALLBD 

BAY  RUM  SOAP. 

TA(  chakai  4uid  bext  Toilet  Sua/  in  lur. 
Sold  by  all  dealers,  and  wholcvile  by  the  manufac- 
turers, 3j  Park  Row,  New  York. 

WA  NTED— AGENTS, 

$7B  (o  $aOO  ptr  tnorU/i, 

Everywhere,  male  and  female,  to  intnxhice  the  GEN- 
UINE IMPROVKD  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.  This  M.ichine  wUl  Mitch, 
hem,  fell,  .tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a  most  supcnor  manner.  Price  only  $18.  Fully 
warranted  for  five  year*.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  for  any 
machine  that  will  sew  a  stronccr,  more  bciutiful,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  oun.  It  makes  the  "  Elastic 
Lock  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and 
still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tear- 
ing it  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $300  per  month 
and  expenseiL  or  a  coauniuinn  imm  which  twice  that 
amount  cin  be  made.  Address,  SKCOMH  &  CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other 
parties  palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  ni.ichines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


A    BRADBURY   IN   THE  "WHITE    HOUSE. 


I^-HAVE  MANUFACTURED  NEARLY   10,000...^ 

Bradbury  Piano-Fortes. 

S^stablished    1354. 

4.27  Broome  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 


TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS. 

SEVEN  FIRST  PREMIUMSreceived  within  four  week*— Two  Gold  Medals,  One  Silver  Medal,  and 
Four  Diplomas,  makine  in  all  Seven  First  Premiums,  from  State  Fairs,  for  Wh.  B.  Braodurv's  New  Scale 
Piano-Fortes,  within  the  Drief  space  of  four  weeks. 

The  Two  Gold  Medals  are  from  the  Fair  or  the  American  Institute,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
in  September,  1863,  "  For  the  best  Piano-Forte,"  and  from  the  New  Jersey  Sttte  Fair,  heM  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
September^  1863,  for  the  "Two  dest  Piano-Fortes. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  trade  were  so  many  FmsT  Premiums  known  to  be  given  within  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  strongest  indorsements  of  neariy  all  the  well-known  muskuins  of  New  York, 
who  have  personally  and  carefully  examineil  our  Piano*.  We  are  also  receiving  similar  testimonials  6rom  first-class 
Teachers  and  Professors  of  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  testimonials  from  Gottschalk,  Masoh,  Sanderson,  Pattison,  Berce,  Zitndell,  Heller,  Fradbl, 
and  others,  were  only  given  after  thorough  and  repeated  trials  for  several  months. 

PECULIAR  CHARMS  OF  THE  BRADBURY  PIANO. 

ITS  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  HUMAN  VOICE  as  an  accompaniment,  owing  to  iu  peculiar  sympathetic, 
mellow,  yet  rich  and  powerful  lone. 

From  personal  acquaintance  with  the  firm,  we  can  indorse  them_  as  worthy  of  the  fiilleU  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic    We  are  using  the  Bradbury  Piano  in  our  families,  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Persons  at  a  distance  need  fiiel  no  hesitation  in  sending  for  tneir  Illustrated  Price  List,  and  ordering  from  it. 
They  are  reliable. 

Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Ex.  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Washineton,  D.  C. 
Vice-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Commander  N.  B.  Harrison,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  Washington,  D.  C. 
M.  SiMrsoN,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia. 
E  SHANES,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church,  New  York. 
Eo.  THOMSOM,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church,  Evanaton,  in. 
Altih  Kin(»l>t,  Bishop^  Cleveiand,  O. 
Rev.  Daniel  Cvntr,  Edttor  Christian  Advocate. 
Dr.  D*  Put,  Assistant  Editor  Christian  Advocate. 
Dr.  Jos.  CuMMiMCS,  Presklent  Western  Univetsity, 

Middletown,  Ct 
Dr.  Reed,  Editor  Chicago  Christiaii  Advocate. 

A  Qieral  diaceont  to  Ministers,  Teachers,  Colleges, 


y:- 


F.  O.  SMITH, 
H.  T.  McCOUN. 


T.  S.  Arthur,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  George  Lansing  Taylor, 

Daniel  Wise,  Editor  Sunday-School  Advocate. 

Theodore  Tiltoh,  Editor  Independent 

D.  D.  Lore,  Editor  Northern  Advocate. 

Robert  Bonner,  N.  Y.  Ledger. 

Rev.  Alrred  Cookman,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rev.  J.  Cookman,  Pastor  Bedford  St  M.  E  C,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Kidder,  Garret  Biblical  Inst.,  Evanston,  ID. 

W.  C.  Fisher,  ProC  Music,  Girard  College,  Phila. 

Re*.  A.  L  Kynbtt,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Church  ERtension. 
Rev.  N.  a  Riocwat,  St  Paul's  M.  E  Church,  N.Y. 
Dr.  Ratmomo,  Cairet  Biblical  Institute,  IU. 

and  School*. 

F.  G.  SMITH  &  CC 

Latb  StimmrmtDnfT,  and  Soccessor  to  WM.  B.  BRADBURY, 

No.  4S7   Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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.TIFFANY  &  CO^ 
880  &  882   Broadway,  N.  Y., 

IMFORTBRS  AND  DEAURS. 

Diamonds,  Watches,   Jewelry, 

AND 

STERLING  SILVER  WARE 
Bmutt,  Chtkt,  EngUthaml Amtrkan  PlafeiWart. 

Dressing-CaMt,  Fans,  Umbrellas,  and  every  Ttriety 
«r  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna  Fancy  Goods. 

House  in  Pams:  TIFFANY,  REED  ft  CO. 

COLGATE  &  CO.'S 
AROMATIC 

VEGETABLE  SOAP 

IS  rAJmCVLARLV  ADAITEO  TO  THB 

DELICATE  SKIN  OF 

LADIES  AND  INFANTS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealer*  m  Perfumery  and  ToQet  Articles. 


TARRANT'S 
SELTZER_^PERIENT. 

A  SELTZER  SPRING  IN  EVERY  HOUSE. 

Bursting  from  the  German  aod— 
Healing  Gift  of  Nature's  God— 
Seluer's  Fountain  flows  amain. 

Banishing  disease  and  pain. 
Reproduced  by  Chcmtc  Art 
Lo,  its  periect  counterpart  I 
All  the  elements  contained 
In  that  Fountain,  HcaTen.ofdaiiMd, 
Form — in  just  proportion  blent^ 
Tarrant's  yAMSD  Apsment. 
From  a  spoonful  in  the  cup 
See  Health's  vreU-spring  bubble  up 
Pure  and  fresh,  as  from  the  sod, 
Bursts  the  Sparkling  Gift  of  God. 
SoU  by  alt  DruggUU. 

KEMLp'S 

WATCH  REPAIRER'S  GUIDE, 

Being  a  complete  hand-book  to  the  young  beginner  in 

takinn  apart,  putting  together,  and  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  Knglish  lever  and  other  foreign  and  all  American 
Walchcj.  By  F.  Kemlo,  Praclic-il  Watchmnker.  With 
Illustrations,  x  vol.,  xsmo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.25.  For 
sale  by  all  BookstlUrt  in  t/te  Uniitd  Siatei.  Single 
copies  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address         A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

100  Washingtan  St.,  Bottoit,  Mats. 

Important  to  Railway  Travelers. 

In  order  to  save  trouble  and  anxiety  in  reference  to 
which  route  to  select  previous  to  commencing  your 
journey,  be  careful  and  purchase  a  copy  of 

APPLETONS"  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 

Thousands  and  tens  ot  thousands  of  railway  travel- 
era  would  as  soon  think  of  starting  on  their  journey 
without  a  copy  of  the  GUIDE  as  without  their  bag- 
gage.    It  contains 

I.    I M  PO  RTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  RAIL- 
way  I'ravclers  in  reference  to  purchasing  ticket*, 
checking  baggage,  ftc 
IL    ONE  HUNDRKD  RAILWAY  MAPS,  rep- 
resenting the  principal  railways  i>f  the  country 
West,  South,  North,  and  East,  in  connectioii 
with  the  tims-t-ible  of  the  line. 
IIL    INDFJC  TO  UPWARD  OF  EIGHT  THOU 
sand  Towns,  Villages,  and   Cities,    in  con- 
nection with  the  various  railways,  the  impodant 
railway*  being  represented  by  map. 
IV.    TOURIST  GUIDE  TO  THE  WATERING 
Pbce*   and    Places   of  Fashkmable    Rewrt 
throughout  tli*  United  States  aad  the  Canadas. 
V.    MONTHLY  ACCOUNT  OF  RAILWAYS 
and  dwir  Piogrcs*. 
.    VL    ANECDOTES    AND    INCIDENTS  OF 
Travel 
VII.    NEW  "nME-TABLES  TO  DATE,  «c,  Me. 

D.  APPLBTONft  CO.,  PuUidMi*, 
90V  91  &  94  CnadStriti,  Iftm  Ytrk. 


BISHOP  &  REIN, 

JE'WEI.LEBS, 
Uttder  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

Om.fl  rOK  SALE, 

Diamonds,  Emeralds,  Pearls,  Cameos, 

Romatit  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

And  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  AND  SILVER-WARE. 

WATCHESofall  the  principal  maken.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  ft  Co  (Watchmaken  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cocksptn- Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  asaortmcnt  of 

OOKAI.  JTEVTELSrX. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO., 

No.  180  Sroad-way,  We-w.  York, 
Mtm^faciur*r$  of 

GOLD  PENS, 

MABieS  PATENT  PENCILS,  PEN. 

CASES,  DESK.HOLDERS, 

TOOTHPICKS, 

<&•<•. 

In  Gold,  Silver,  Rubber,  Ivory,  and  Fancy  Wood*. 

Solo  by  t»>  lsadihc  Jewcllbrs  and  Stationbiis 
throughout  ths  country. 

Oottage  Hill  Seminary  for  Yonng  Ladies, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK, 
RsorBHS  Sbftsmbbr  15th. 
The  best  features  of  European  and'  Home  Schools. 
Especial  attention  to  Modem  Languages,  Music,  and 
Aft    Mr.  Walter  R.  Gilbert,  Mus.  Bac  Oxon.,  has 
charge  of  the  department  of  Music 
*  For  prospectus,  with  references,  address  the  Rector, 
Rbv.  GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  A.  M. 

WANTED  — AGENTS, 

To  Sell  the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
Price  $95.  The  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Knitting 
Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  ao,ooo  stitches  per 
minute.  Liberal  inducements  to  Agents.  Address 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bo*- 
ton,  Mass.,  or  St  Louis,  Mo. 

APPLETONS"  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 

THE  BEST  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  ME- 
DIUM  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Address 


Mr.  HENRY  W.  QUIN, 
90,  93  and  94  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED  FOR  CASH. 

New  7-octave  Pianos  of  first-class  makers  for  $375 
and  upward.    New  Cabinet  Organs  for  $45  and  up- 
ward.    Second-hand  instruments  from  $40  to  $175. 
Monthly  instalments  received,  and  instruments  fertent. 
Warerooms,  No.  481  Broadway. 

HORACE  WATERS. 

WILLIAMS  &.  PACKABD'S 

GEMS  OF 

PENMANSHIP. 

>  vol,  oblong,  4to.    Price,  $5.00. 

' .  This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  work 
on  PENMANSHIP  ever  published.  It  is  the  standard 
of  excellenoe,  and  is  especially  commended  by  Ceaither* 
and  pen-artisis  everywhere. 

Smt/ret,  if  matt,  t»  asr/  mJdnu  im  tht  UtiiUd 
SlaU;  tn  rtcript »/ Ikt  frict. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publisher*, 

pok  9*  ft  94  Giwid  StTMt,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN 

HEALING  SPRI_NG  WATERS. 

The  attention  of  Invalids  is  called  to  these  Watcn, 
which  are  very  highly  recommended  by  I'hysici.-uis  .-uid 
all  others  familiar  with  their  wonderful  cfTects  ou  Dis- 
ease. They  are  UNRI  VALLI'^J  as  a  remedy,  refresh. 
lag  as  a  beverage,  and  pronounced 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  WATERS. 
PamphUU  Jret  to  any  ajidrtu. 
Address                   GRAYS  &  CLARK, 
Middletown,  Vermont. 

GILLOTT'S 

STEEL    PENS, 

Matiufacturers'  Warehouse, 
91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SOX.S. 

WORKS    ON    MAN. 

For  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  best  Books  on 
Physiognomy,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Gymnastics,  Die- 
tetic*, Short-hand  Writing,  Memory,  Self-Improvenient, 
Phrenology,  and  Ethnology,  send  stamp  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Publnher, 

Office  Phrbnolocical  Journai., 

Jio.  389  Bro.idway,  N.  Y. 

PHELAN  &  COLLENDER, 

manupactursrs  of  standard  ambricak 

BILLIARD  TABLES. 

Wakbrooms  and  OfI'ICB, 
738  BROADWAY,  NEW  VOKK  CITY. 
lUustraUd  Price  Lists  sent  on  (tff'lictition. 


INGRAM'S 
Automatic  Self-InjectiDg  Syringe, 

AI.SO,   THE 

intomatie  Syringe  Sttz  U.  Foot  Hath  romUiird. 

These  instruments  are  perfect,  and  m.^y  l)c  useil  by 
the  niost  feeble  and  delicate  persons,  without  the  Icu't 
exertion. 

JOHN  W.  SHESBEN,  Agent, 
363  Bowery,  cor.  4tli  St,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  first-lass  Druggists. 

TRAVELLERS  TO   EUROPE 

SHOULD  ntOCURB,   BEFORE  TIIP.V  l,BAVB, 

APPLETONS'  SHORT-TRIP  GUIDE 

TO 

WITH  MAP. 

It  contains  cost  of  making  Short  Trips  Pcscri;}Uon 
of  Important  Points  of  Interest,  and  Short  Phrases  ia 
French  and  German. 

1  vol.,  i6mo.     Price,  $2.oa 
Simijrtt,  by  Mail,  to  any  address,  on  rtcdft  rf 
tlUfria. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  I'uj.usiikrs 

90,  9a  ft  94  Grand  btixxl,  N.  V. 


OASES    FOB    HOU}INQ 

APPLETONS'  JOURN.AL 

We  have  now  ready  a  case,  at  cover,  dc^ui'cl  f-tr 
filing,  in  aconvcnicnt  shape,  the  numbcrs.tf  Ai'i-i.l;r«'Ns' 
Journal.  The  case  will  hold  thirteen  nnnilKn,  «  hi.  h 
ate  readily  retained  in  position  b^  India-rubber  \nmU. 
TW*  cover  keeps  the  numbers  m  a  form  cxierilii.^.;lv 
convenient  fcr  reading,  preserves  the  p:ices  uini  il'  d, 
and  is  a  good  substitute  for  binding.  When  full,  ihc 
older  numbei*  can  be  bid  away  fcr  binding,  if  Jes.icd, 
or  othtT  cases  procured. 

Bound  In  Half  Leather,  Frioe  One  Dollar. 

MaOed,  poat-fire,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price. 
THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Purushbrs, 

90,  99  ft  94  Grand  Su,  N.  V. 
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CLASSIFIED   LIST  OF  BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOR  LIBRARIES. 

PvhluUd  hj  D.  APPLETOK  AND   COMPANY,  90,  92  and  94  Qrand  Street,  New  Yorh. 
Oatoloflnes  with  the  toM  titles  sent  to  any-  address  on  application. 


Books  of  Reference. 

Adlcr's  Gcnnan-and*  English  Dtctionary.     8vO| 

half  morocco $7  SO 

Abridged  cdiuoa,  lamo,  half  bound,      .        .         3  oo 
Amcncnn  Klcxiucncc.     3  vols.,  8vo.     Cloth,      .     8  00 
Appletons'  New  American  Cydopiedia  of  Uni- 
versal  Knowledge.     Complete  io   16  laiige 
wis.     Cloth,  $«;  sheep,  $6;  half  morocco, 
flexible,  $7:  haIrRus»ia,$7.5o:  Aill  Runia, 
^;  full  morocco,  antique,     .        .        .        .900 
Appletons'    American   Annual   Cyclopedia.      8 
vols,  (uiiiform  with  the  New  American  Cy-  ' 
clopadia).     Per  vo|.,  doth,  .        .         5  00 

The  other  styles  of  binding  and  prices  same  aa 
preceding  work. 
Appletons'  Cydopiedia  of  Biography,  Foreign 
and  American.      Cloth,  $7;  sheep,  $8;  half 
calf,  or  half  morocco,  $10;  half  Russia,        .  11  00 
Appletons*  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,     a  vols.| 

8ro.  Half  morocco,  ....  90  00 
Black'i  General  Atlas  of  the  World.  Folio,  .  39  50 
Bojescn's  and  Arnold's  Greek  and  Roman  Anli- 

„     quitics, ,75 

Bryantj  Siratton.  and  Packard's  Interest  Tables,     6  00 
Coolevs  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge,  .  .     a  50 

De  Vettelle's  Mercantile   Dictionary,   English, 

Spanish,  and  French a  50 

Iconographic  Cyclopaedia.     6  vols.,  4  of  text,  and 

a  of  plates, 75  00 

Tulien's  Interest  Tables,     i  vol.,  8vo,    ,  i  75 

Keightley  (ITiomas).  The  My thology  of  Ancient 

Greece  and  Italy.     Cloth 6  00 

McLec's  Scries  of  Alphabets,  ft*  Engravers,    i 

vol.,  oblong.     Cloth,         ....  s  50 

Millhouse's  New  Engl ish-and- Italian   Pronouiw 
cing  and   Explanatory  Dictionary.     9   thick 

vols.,  sm.'ill  8vo.     Half  bound 800 

May  hew.   The  illustrated  Horse-Doctor.  Ooth,    3  00 
Reid's  New  English  Dktionary,  with  Deriva- 
tions,   xamo, 9  00 

Seoane's  >feumanandBaretti'sSpanish>and-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary.     With  Pronunciation,   etc 

Half  morocco, 8  00 

Abridged  edition  of  do.  ^  xamo.     Half  bound,    3  00 
Smith's  ComprehetisiTC  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

X  vol.,  8vo, 5  00 

■    Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
'  &lythology,  and  Geography,  illustrated.  Q.     3  00 

Smaller  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
^  Antiquities.     Illustrated,  .        .        .-   3  00 

SjMcn  and  Surenne's  Complete  French-and-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary.    With  Pronunciation,  etc 
One  large  8vo  vol.     Half  morocco,       .        .750 
Abridged  edition,     tamo.    .        .        .        .         3  00 
Surenne  s  Frciich-and-Kngfish  Dictionary,  .     x  50 

Tcgg's  piction.iry  of  Chronology.     Cloth,      .  3  00 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  3  vols.  CL  x8  00 
Youau  (William).     The  Horse.     Cloth,         .         4  00 


History. 

Arnold's  (Dr.)  History  of  Rome     8vo,       ,        .    4  S© 
Arxiold's  (S.  G.)  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations.     9  vols., 

8vo,  cloth, 8  00 

Arnold.     Lectures  on  Modem  History,  .     x  75 

fioynton  (Rev.  Charles  B.)    History  of  the  Amer- 
jcan    Navy  during  the  Great  Rebellion,     a 
vols.,  cloth,  .fio:  sheep,  $ia;  half  mor.,   .     15  00 
Buchanan's  Admmistration  on  the  Eve  of  the  Re- 

bcl/ion.      I  vol.,  8vo,  cioth,  ,        .        .        .    9  50 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England.     3 

vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  6  00;  half  calf,  extra,    .      13  00 
I      ^  HRsays.     t  vol^  xamo,  doth,    .        .        .     x  00 

I     Chitcenden's   Peace  Convention.    Cloth,  5  00; 

sheep,  , 6  00 

Dew's  Digest  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

t  8vo,  cloth. •     3  50 

Cage's  Historical  Atlas,    .        .        .        .        .        3  50 
Guizut's  History  of  Civilization.    4  vols.,  cloth,     7  00 
The  a.'unc,  tinted  paper.    4  vols.,  xamo,  extra 
ck>th,  to  00 ;  half  calf,  extra,    .       .       .      x8  00 
Greene's  History  of  the  Middle  A^es.     xamo,   .     x  75 
•History  oC  the  Rebellion.     Royal  8vo,  doth,  ex- 
tra, 5  00:   library  leather,  .        .        .        .        6  00 
Koeppcn's  I-fi*torical  Geography.     "The  World 

in  the  Middle  Ages."  a  vols.,  doth,  .  •  3  50 
Kohlmtisch's  Complete  History  of  Germany, .  3  50 
Lamartine's  History  of  Turkey.  3  vols.,  tsmo,  o  00 
t«cky  (W.  E.  H.)     Rise  and  Spirit  of  Rational. 

ism.      a  vols.*  nmall  8vo,  doth,  .         .         .         5  00 
Histnry  of  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Char- 
lemagne.    9  vt>l|fc, 5  00 

Atacniilay  (Lord).      The  Complete  Works  of.     8 

volf.,  8vo,  cloth,         .        .  .      40  00 

Magnall's   Historic^  Qucsttons,  with  American 

Addition,      zsmo, 1  75 

Markham's  School  History  of  England,     tamo,      x  75 
Maundcrs'a  Treasury  Scries,  vis.;  Treasury  of 

Bible  KnowIedjTC.  Ckxh.  5  00:  half  calf,  .  6  50 
Treasury  of  Btography.  Cloth,  4  00;  half  ca}(  s  50 
Treasury  of  Botany,  a  vols.,  d.^  $8 ;  half  calf  ix  00 
'Treasury  of  Krvowtedge  and  Library  of  Rel- 

crence.     i  vol.,    tSmo,  ch>th,  $4:  half  ail(    $  50 
TreaMiry  of  Nsturnl  History.    Ctoth,  4  00; 
*    half  call;     .         •         .....        5  50 


Maundcrs's  Treasury  of  Science  and  Literature. 

Uoth,  $4  00;  half  c-ilf,        .        .        .        .  $5  00 
Treasury  of  History.     Cloth.  4  00;  half  calf,        5  00 
Merivalc's  History  ol  the  Romans  iwder  the  Em- 
pire.    7  vols.,  small  8vo,  cloth,      .         .         .  ax  00 
^^-— Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations.     Q.,    900 
-■         Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Qo.,  .     9  00 

— History  of  the  Romans.     Complete  in  8 

vols.,  small  Bvo.  ([I'he  8th  volume  contain- 
ing the  "Conversion  of  the  Northern  Na- 
tions," and  the  "  Conversion  of  the  Roman 

Empire.")    Cloth, 94  c»o 

Michelet's  Historv  of  France,  a  large  vols.,  8vo,    6  00 
Puts  and  Arnold's   Manual  of  Andent  Geog- 
raphy and  History,     xamo,  cloth,  1  75 
Mediaeval  Geography  and  History.  i>mo,ck>.,    i  50 
Modem  Geography  and  History,  xamo,  cL, 
Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States, 
Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,        . 
SewcU's  History  of  Greece,     x8mo,     . 
Hi«;inrynf  th'    I   irly  Church.     Cloth,  . 

History  of  Rome.     i8mo 

Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature, 
OOilbKhan's  Histrjry  of  New  Netherlands;  or. 
New  York  under  the  Dutch,     a  vols.,  8vo, . 
R.iwlinson's  History  of  Herodotus.     4  vols.,  . 
Schmucker*s  History  of  the  FourGcorges,  Kings 
of  England,     xamo,  cloth,     .... 
Schwegler  s  History  of  Philosophy.     Cloth,    . 
Smith's  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Rec- 
ords to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.    By 
Philip  Smith,  B.  A.    With  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Engravings.     3  vols.,  8vo,  dotn,  . 

■  Old  Tesumcnt  History.     CInth.  . 
"  New  Testament  History.     Cloth,    . 
Sprague's  History  of  the  Florida  War.     Cloth, 
Taylor's  Ancient  and  Modem  History.     Cloth, . 
■"■          Ancient  History,  separate,     8vo,  cloth, 

■  Modem  History,  separate,     8vo,  ck>th,   . 
Thien's  French  Revolution.  4  vols.,  8vo,  cloth, 

A  cheaper  edition,     a  vols.,  Bvo,  cloth,     . 
Towle's  History  of  Henry  the   Fifth,    King  ef 

England.     1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth, 
Trcscott's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,     . 
Tucker  (Pomcroy).     HUtoiy  of  Mormonism, . 
Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English  History,  vol, 

I.    The  Revolution  of  Races.    8vo,  clom,    . 
While's  History  of  France.     Cloth, 

The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  Cloth, 

Yonge's  Cameos  from  Kngli^h  History.   Cbth, 
Hasc's  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Raphall  (M.   J.}    Post-Biblical    History  of  the 
the  year  490,  B.  C  s.,  to  the  year 
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a  vols.,  xamo,  cloth,  .        4  00 


Biography  and  Travel. 

Annals  of  San  Francisco.     Mor.,  gilt  edecs,  6  00 

Attach^  in  Madrid;  or.  Sketches  of  the  G>UTt  oS 

Isabella  11.     z  vol.,  xamo,  cloth,      .  x  50 

Badeau  (Adam).     The  Military  History  of  Gen. 

U.  S.  Grant,  a  vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  x,  cloth,  4  00 
Baldurin's  Party  Leaders,     xamo,  cloth,  •     x  75 

Bartlctt     Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in 

Texas,New  Mexico, Califomia,  etc.  9  vols.,  cL  6  00 
The  same,  cheap  ed.,  in  i  vol.,  cloth,  •     5  So 

Baxley.  What  I  saw  on  the  West  Caist  of  South 

and  North  America,  i  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  .  4  00 
Becker  (Prof.)   Chariclea;  or,  Illustrations  of  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  .  4  00 
Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  flf 

Augustus,     x  vol.,  tamo,  cloth,  .  4  00 

Bickmorc's (Alberts.)  Travels  in  the  East-Indian 

Archipelago,     8vn,  cloth,  .        .     5  00 

Bryant  (W.  C.)     Letters  from  Spain  and  other 

Countries,  x  vol.,  xamo, ....  1  75 
Butler's  Martin  Van  Biiren.     Limp  cloth,  .  95 

C^sar.    L'Histoire  de  Jules  C^sarparS.  M.  I» 

Napoleon  III.  a  vols.,  xamo,  paper,  .  g  50 
Printed  on  tinted  Paper,  with  Alaps  and  Por- 
trait.   9  vols.,  doth, 5  50 

Cooke  (John  Esten).    Stonewall  Jackson.    Fine 

edition,  3  50 :  cheap  edition,  ...  a  50 
Curtis   (George  T.)     Life  of  Daniel   Webster. 

9  voU.,  8vo (/«  /rest*) 

D'Abrantes's  (Duchess)  Memoirs  of  Napolctm. 

9  vols.,  doth,  *  .  * .  .  .  .  .  8  00 
Dix.     Winter  in  Madein  and  Summer  in  Spain, 

etc  Illustrated,  xamo,  cloth,  .  .  .  x  50 
Doyle  (Richard).    l*he  Foreign  'Tour  of  Messrs. 

Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  4to,  .  .  6  00 
Hopkins's  (Manley)  Hawaii,  .        .  .         3  00 

Fiji  and  the  Ftjtans.     By  Thomas  Williams  and 

James  Calvert,     x  voL,  8vo,  cloth,  .  3  50 

Foote's  Africa  and  American  Flag.  CHoth.  .  a  00 
Garland's  Life  of  John  Randoli^.  8vo,ck>ra,  .  300 
GaskeU's  Life  of  Chariotte  Bronti.  a  vols.,  doth,  9  50 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition,  1  voL,  doth,  .  a  00 
Haven  {AKce  B.)  Memoir  of  Cousin  Alice.  CI.,  1  75 
Halledc's  ( Fitz-Greene]  Life  and  Letters.  Ctoth,  *  30 
Hue's  Reflections  of  a  Jounwy  throngh  Tar- 

tary,  Thibet,  and  China,  x  vol.,  ckiA,  .  ^  I  75 
Hughes.     The  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Writ' 

mgs  of  Archhishon  Hughes.  x*vot.,  8vo,  .  4  00 
Hunt's  (C  H.)  Life  of  Edward  Livingston.    Q.    4  00 


Ireddl's  (Judge)  Life  uid  Correspondence,    a 
vols.,  cloth, 

iohnson  (Andrew),  Life  and  Times' of.    Cloth* 
.eith  (Mrs.  Carohne  P.),  Memoir  of.  Missionary 

of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  China, 
Kirkland  (Mrs.)     Personal   Memoirs  of  George 

Washmgton.     i  vol.,  xamo,  cloth. 
Leech's  (H.  H.)  Sentimental  Idler, 
Napoleon.    The  Confidential  Correspondence  of, 

with  his  Brother  Joseph,     a  vols., 
Napoleon,  life  of.     Imitation  morocco,  .    '    .    * 
Pancer  (Theodore),  Life  and  Ccwrcspoiidenccofl 

9  vols.,  cloth, 

Perry's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  Amer- 
ican Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan 
Pickdl's  New  Chapter  in  the  Eariy  Life  of  Waih- 

ington.     Cloth, 

Sgoumcy  (Mrs.  L.  H.)    Letters  of  Life.    Tinted 

paper,  doth, 

The  same.    (Jheap  edition,  cloth, 
Tyndall  (John).     Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,  n 

Memoir, 

Vane  (Jules).    Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.   Cloth, 

I  50  ;  paper, 

Watson's  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution. 


xamc^  doth. 
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50 
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BaUM-IiettreB,  Eto. 


large  Bvo,  unifonn.     CkMh,  a6  oo;   tiwep! 

34  00;  hair  calf,  .  .4600 

Aitson's  Miscellaneous  Ejvayi.  i  vol.,  8yo,  doth, 

3  00;  sheep,  i  00;  11.111  cair,     .  .  c  oo 

Burton'i  Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and  Humor,  a  vols., 
extra  cloth,  looo;  sheep,  1300;  half  moroc- 
co, 15  oo:  half  cilf  extra,  ,  .  15  00 

Carhrle's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,     i 

larcevol.,  Bvo,  cloth,  3  50:  theep,        .  450 

Caudle  s  (Mrs.)  Curtain  Lectures.     By  Douglas 

Jcrrold.    Cloth.  .  .  .     5  00 

Cyclopedia  of  Commercial  and  Business  Anec- 
dotes,  a  toIs.,  cloth,  B  00;  sheep,  9  50 ;  half 
morocco,  1300:  half cilf,  extra,  .         1300 

Jeffrey's  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  vol.,  Urge  Bvo,  cloth,  3  50;  sheep,  ,     4  50 

Macaulay's  Lssays,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous. 
Good  edition,  7  vols.,  small  8vo,  cloth,  10  50  • 
half  calf,  extra,  14  00:  full  calf,  extra,  .  '  30  00 
A  New  and  Revised  Kdition.  On  tinted  p.nner. 
6  vols.,  lamo,  extra  dolh,  n  ;  Iwlf  calf,  half 
morocco,  or  half  Kus';ia,  fn  ;  full  Russia,  .  aj  00 
Essays.     I  vol.,  large  8vo,  3^0;  sheep,    .  4  «, 

Mackintosh's  (Sir  James)  CTntical  and  Miscel- 
laneous  Essays.      I  vol.,  large  Bvo,  cloth, 

3  so:  sheep,  4  50;  half  calf,  extra,  .  .    6  oo 
Smith's  (Rev.  Sydney)  Miscellaneous  and  Criti- 
cal Works.     I  vol.,  Bvo,  doth,  3  50;  sheep, 

4  00:  half  calf,  extra,  .  5  SO 
Spectator  (The).     On  tinted  paper.     Fine  bold 

type.  6  birgc  vols. ,  Bvo,  cloth,  18  00 ;  sheep, 
3400;  half  calf,  3a  00;  calf,  .  ,  .  40  00 

Talfourd's  Criticil  and  Miscellaneous  Writings — 
and  Stephen's  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,     x  vol.,  Bvo,  cloth,  3  00;  sheep,  4  00 

Wilsan's(ProC)  Recreations  of  Christopher  North. 

X  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  3  00 :  sheep,  .    4  00 

Bliutrated  IfoveU. 
Appletons*  Illustrated  library  of  Romance.     Compris- 
ing the  best  Novels  by  cdebmted  Authors.     Kicli 
volume    illustrated    with    numcious  Engravings. 
8vo.    Price,  in  paper,  i  50 :  cloth,  a  oa 
X.  Too  Strange  Not  to  be  Irue.    By  Lady  Gcorgiana 

Fullcrton. 
a.  The  Oever  Woman  of  the  Family.      By  MLss 
Yonge. 

3.  Joseph  II.  and  his  Court.    By  L.  Muhlbach. 

4.  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court.     By  I.ouisa 

Mahlbach. 
S>  Berlin  and  Sans-Souci ;  or,  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  Friends.     By  I»uisn  Miihibach. 

6.  The  Merchant  of  Berlin.     Ily  L.  Mahlb.ich. 

7.  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Family.     By  Louisa 

MGhlbMh. 

8.  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  Parr.  By  U  Muhlbach. 

9.  Louisa  of  Prussia  and  her  I'imes.  By  L.  ^tuhlbach. 
xo.  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Son.  By  L.  Muhlbach. 
XI.  The  Daughter  of  an  Empress.  By  L.  Muhlbach. 
xa.  Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia.    By  L.  MGhU 

bach. 

13.  The  Empress  Josephine.     By  L.  MDhlbach. 

14.  Napoleon  and  BlOcher.     By  L.  Muhlbach. 

15.  Count  Mirabeau.  By  Theodor  Mundt 

to.  A  Stormy  Life.     By  Lady  Cvcorgiana  Fullerton. 

17.  OM  Friu  and  the  New  Eix     By  L.  MQhlbach. 

xS.  Andreaa  Hofer.     By  L.  Muhlbach. 

19.  Dorn.     By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

aa  John  Milton  and  his  Times.    By  Max  Ring. 

at.  Beaumamhais.     Hy  A.  K.  Braclivogcl. 

aa.  Goethe  and  Schiller.    By  I..  Miililhach. 

•3.  The  Ckiplet  of  Pearls.     Ily  Miss  Yonge. 

14.  Prince  Eugene  and  his  I'imes.     Ily  L.  MDhlbach. 

as-  How  a  Biide  wa«  Won.     By  F.  GeistScker, 
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WALTHAM_WATCHES. 

The  I  Plate  Watches 

MADK  BV  TUB 

American  Watch  Co.  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

Ak  bjr  far  (lie  best  W.itches  niode  m  the  United 

Stain,  and  iinturpasicd  anywhere  for  Beauty, 

Finish,  or  Fine  TinW'keeping  Qualities. 

la  this  countt)'  the  manulacture  of  these  fine-grade 
watch^  is  not  even  attempted  except  at  Waltham. 

THESE  tVA  TCHES  ARE  NOW^  MADE    TO 

WIND  AT  THE  STEM. 

For  sale  by  Watch-Dealers  generally. 

T.  B.  BYNNER  &  CO., 

lUroRTERS  AKO  DBALBRS  IR 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 
Agency  for  American  Watches, 

DIAMONDS,  SEAL  KfHCS, 
And  every  variety  of 

FINE    JEWELRY, 
No.  189  BROADWAY. 

?:  f.  qSUVSo.  new  YORK, 

Price  listt  seat  oo  application. 

"  BR1GHT_JEWELS." 

VEV  SDirSAT-SCEOOL  MITSIO, 

NEVKR  Bsroiis  rvausHCD. 

80,000    COPIES   ALREADY    SOLD. 

Send  25  Cents  fot  a  Specimen  Copy. 

'    rvBUSHBO  BY 

BIGLOW  4  MAIN,  New  York, 

StKXBtsoM  TO  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

Publishers  of  " Golden  Chain,"  "Shower,"  "Cen- 
ser," "  Trio,"  *'  Fresh  Laurels,"  "  Cm- 
UONA,"  "Praises  or  Jesus,"  etc. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

.     T.  B.  UoAIJiJSTEIt'S 
COMPOUND  HOUSEHOLD  MIC/IOSCOPE 

Contains  all  the  enwntinl  parts  of  the  higher-priced  in- 
struments, with  m.iKnifying  powers  of  400^  1,600.  9,500, 
10,000  times  the  arc3,  .iHbnlmg  npporiitnttv  for  investi- 
KAttng  the  minutix  nf  animal  and  vegetable  Itfc.  The 
Microscope,  with  48  interesting  Objects  of  Natural 
History,  $10.00;  without  the  Objccis,  $5.00,  Also, 
Firsi-Cl.xif  ACHROMATIC  MICROSCOPES,  from 
^25.00  to  $500.00.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Price  List 
forwarded  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  opnoAK, 

49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

NOVELTY 
IRON    WORKS, 

Nos.  77  &  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  «nd  Ontamental  Iron  Work  of  all 

Unda  for  BoUdinffs. 

$100  PER  DAY  DISCONTINUED. 

Having  obtained  an  extensive  and  wiile-spread  sale 
foe  our  *  OENTDRT  ♦  brand  of  Fitu-CKt  Chewinr 
TtUuct,  we  desire  to  .innounce  that  we  ihalt  tiol  pack 
daily  $ioo  in  the  small  tin-foil  papen  after  tfib  date, 
July  1st,  its  merits  being  so  favorably  recognised  that 
this  inducement  is  no  longer  necessary.  To  avoid  mis- 
apprehension, h«wever,  we  wouM  ndd  that  we  shaO 
continue  to  pack  mdeis  for  elegant  Mttnehaum  Pitti 
iaour*TA«UT  CLVB^  and  <BVBBKA> 
brands  oCSmakitif  Tebtun. 

The  'TACirr  OI.17B*  is  devoid  of  Nko- 
tine,  and  cannot  injure  the  health,  and  is  especially  rcc- 
onmended  to  people  of  aetkntary  occapatioos  or  net^ 
vpus  constiiutniis.  The  trade  ate  innled  to  send  far 
caculars. 

P.  I.OBILJUABD,  Haw  Tork. 


Infants  Wardrobe  "B"  for  $ioo. 


3  Flannki.  Bands at$o6iU 

>  Barrow  Coats, ••  ».oo 

a  Flannel  Skirts, "300 

3  Camsric       "       "«7S 

3       "  "       tucked, "  aijs    .' 

6  Linen  Shirts, "  i  as 

6  Night-Drrsses, «  jjS 

«  Sups^. ,£    ; 

»  Dav-Drbsses, " 

t  Rose.. 


IOC. 


S-oo 


...  515 
...  6.75 
...  7.50 
...  1^.00 
...  18.00 
- . .  10.00 


Basket,  furnished, !--!!!!!!-!.'.'.".'.".".";;;;!;"!;;!;:; ' '?" 

6  Pairs  Knitted  Socks "  0.615^ '.'.'.'.*."!!. !'!'.!!!. '..'.'..'.!!! 


1  Embroidered  Merino  Shawl,. 


6.50 
0.00 


$ioaoo 
The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  OulSt  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  0.  D.  by 
Express.     Every  article  is  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  from  the  best  materials.     Complete  diiections  for  Self. 
measurement  sent  by  mail,  if  desired. 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

Nos.  461,  463,  465  &  467  Broadway,  corner  of  Grand  St. 
Nos.  255,  357,  as9  &  a6i  Grand  Street,  corner  of  Chrystie  St. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Office,  No,  13S  Broadway. 

Cash  Capital, $2,000,000    OO 

Assets,  1st  July,  1869, 4,243,234     83 

Liabilities, .    78,489     38 


A.  r.  WILLMAETH,  Vioo-Pres'L  D.  A.  HEALD,  2d  Vioe-Pres't. 

J.  E  WASHBUSH,  Seoietai^. 
GEO.  M.  LYGIT,  Aas't  Seo'ry.  T.  B.  GBEENE  2d  Ass't  Seo'iy. 


APPLETONS'    JOURNAL, 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER, 

'    .     pEYOTED    TO     LITERATURE,     ^CIENCE,     AND     ^RT. 

,   AppirBTONs*  Journal  is  published  weekly,  and  consists  of  thirty-two  quarto  pages,  each  number  illustrated,  or 
accompanied  by  a  Pictorul  Supplement 

Price  io  Cents  per  Number,  or  I4.00  per  Annum,  in  advance. 

SimSCRIPTIONS  KBCXIVSO  FOR  TWBLVZ  Oft  SIX  MOKVMS. 

AppUtont*  yoHmnl  andttther  Harper**  H^eekiy,  Harper' *  Bntnr,  Harper's  MagaiuMt  Putnam\s  Magmine, 
or  the  Galaxy t  /or  one  year^  on  receipt  of  $7.oa 


TRRMS  FOR  CliUBS* — Any  penoa  procuring  Fivs  Ycatly  Subsci^tions,  and  remitting  $20,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  copy  for  one  year  gratis. 

Any  one  procuring  Tkn  Subscriptions,  and  remitting  $^  will  be  entitled  to  select  as  premiums  the  foUowin;; : 
any  two  volumes  of  *'  Applctons*  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  (price  $io) :  any  five  of  Louisa  Muhlhach's  Novels,  iMiintl 
in  cloth  (price  $io);  the  "Comprehensive  Dictionarv  of  the  Rlble,"  and  Bickmore's  "Travels  in  the  East-InJi:iii 
Archipelago  "  (price  $10) :  any  five  volumes  of  Appletons*  Illustrated  Library  of  Romance,  bound  in  cloth  (price 
$xo) ;  the  Woncs  of  Charies  Dickens,  bound  in  cloth  (price  $10.50) ;  the  Waveriey  Novels,  bound  in  cloth  ^pricc 
$iaso);  or  other  books  in  our  CZataloguc,  published  by  us,  bound  in  cloth,  or  paper,  amounting  at  retail  pncc  to 
$10.     Tlie  books  to  be  sent  by  express,  at  uie  subscriber's  expense. 

Any  one  procuring  Thirty  Subscriptions,  and  remitting  us  $120,  will  be  entided,  as  [>remium,  to  "  The  Ameri- 
can Annual  CyclopaMia,"  price  $40 ;  or  to  books,  in  doth  or  paper,  at  retail  prices,  to  this  equivalent 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOP.«DIA,  edited  by  Georcb  Ripley  and  Chas.  A.  Dana,  16  vols.,  8vo, 
cloth,  price  $80,  wiU  be  given  to  any  person  sending  50  Subscribeis,  and  remitting  $9oa 

.  T>ie  postage  within  the  United  States,  for  die  Journal^  is  20  cents  a  year,  pavable  yeariy,  semi-yearly,  or 
qtiaiteriy.  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from  Canada  must  oe  accompanied  with  aocents 
additional,  to  ^%pay  the  United  Sutes  postage.  New  York  City  subscribers  will  be  charged  so  cents  per  annum 
additkmal,  whuh  will  prepay  for  postage  and  delivery  of  their  numbers. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  order  or  draA,  payable  to  the  order  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  u  preferable  to 
bank-DOtOk  as,  if  lost  the  order  or  draft  can  be  recovered  wiUiout  loss  to  the  sender.  In  ordering  the  Journal, 
the  name  should  be  clearly  given,  with  the  post^>ffice,  county,  and  State,  in  full. 

Aptlbtoks'  JoiTRNAL  b  also  issued  in  Mokthly  Parts,  price  50  cts.  each,  or  $4.50  per  annum,  in  advance. 

"/  We  heg  ieane  to  state  tAai  we  wOl  retaem  tyfeeted  articles  wHkamt  unnecessary  delay,  hut  that  we 
cannot  mndertake  to  he  respongsNe  for  matemseripts  smhrniUed /or  pnNicaSien  in  the  yonmal 

.;■,..  D.  APPLETON   &  CO.,  Publishers, 

V—.  90,  »»  *  9*  Grand  St.,  ITew  Tork. 
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OLIVE  RAYMOND'S  STORY. 

VnEX  niy  sister  Uly  was  between  flftoen  and  sixteen,  she  grew 
pale  and  tliin,  and  our  fattier,  wliosa  pet  and  darling  she  had 
iliraya  been,  insisted,  in  spite  of  Lily's  alternate  pouting  and  coaxing, 
on  seeking  mcdieal  advice  for  her.    The  advice  proved  not  very  dis- 
'tgreeable. 

"  There  is  nothing  seriously  amiss  with  your  daughter,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond," said  the  kind  physician  to  my  anxious  father ;  "  she  has  out- 
grown her  strength  a  little,  and  perhaps  has  been  overtasked  a  little 
st  school.  Give  her  a  holiday — here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  Febrnaiy, 
the  allies  looking  like  December,  and  the  streets  all  snow  and  ice — 
f       take  her  down  to  Georgia  or  Florida,  where  the  birds  and  flower*  are 
.    making  it  summer,  whatever  the  calendar  may  say  of  the  season.   Let 
her  run  about  all  day  in  the  open  air,  and  yon  will  bring  her  back  i» 
'       Usy,  less  of  a  lily,  and  more  of  a  rose,  than  she  is  now." 

This  was  said  in  Lily's  presence,  and  the  pleased  look  she  gave 
my  father  would   have    determined    him    to  accept    the  doctor's 
pUn,  even  had  it  been  very  dilBcult  to  accomplish.    Difficult  it  was 
not  to  him,  for,  though  be  had  begun  life  as  a  poor  blacksmith,  he 
was  now  a  rich  iron-master,  able  to  command  both  money  and  leisure. 
He  had  even  won  some  political  influence  by  inducing  the  men  he  em- 
ptoyed  to  rote  with  him  in  closely-eontestcd  elections,  where  the  votes 
of  a  hundred  men  did  much  toward  determining  the  question.    That 
he  had  achieved  all  this  by  his  honest  industry  was  a  subject  of  le- 
gitimate pride  to  my  father ;  but  he  had  another  source  of  pride,  less 
understood  by  the  world  around  him,  and  less  compatible,  seemingly, 
with  his  life's  history,  yet  felt  no  less  deeply,  and  influencing  him  no 
less  powerfully.    This  was  pride  of  blood.    Often  hav«  I  beard  him 
say,  "  Uen  think  much  of  blood  in  their  horses  and  their  cattle ;  it 
t      tells  no  less  in  man.    I  never  forgot  that,  poor  as  my  father  was,  he 
was  an  educated  gentleman ;  and  I  often  said  to  myself,  when  I  was 
worlcing  for  my  daily  bread,  I  am  neither  squire  nor  belted  knight,  as 
some  of  my  forefathers  were,  but  I  will  do  my  work  with  as  brave  a 
heart,  and  as  trusty  an  arm,  as  the  best  of  them  could  boast." 

My  mother  had  been  a  poor  teacher  of  music    My  father  was  al- 
ready a  thriving  mechanic,  with  money  in  the  bank,  when  she  came  as 
a  boarder  to  the  decent  but  cheap  house  which  had  been  his  home  for 
two  years.    She  was  pretty,  delicate,  and  overworked.    He  first  pitied, 
and  then  loved  her.    She  died  young,  leaving  only  Lily  and  myself  of 
all  her  children.    I  was  her  first,  Lily  her  last ;  the  others  died  in  in- 
fancy.    I  have  little  to  say  of  myself,  except  that  I  was  eight  years 
older  tbin  Lily,  and  that,  from  the  time  of  my  mother's  death,  my  fa- 
ther hr  i  taught  me  that  she  was  my  care,  and  I  really  think  I  lived 
more  truly  in  Lily  than  in  myself,  and  so  I  was  as  ready  as  my  father 
to  do  what  the  doctor  advised  for  her.    Thus  it  happened  that,  when 
she  was  nearly  sixteen,  and  I  was  twenty-four,  we  made  that  visit  to 
tbe  South  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  and  which  you  will  find  to 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  both  joy  and  sorrow. 

It  was  all  joy  in  the  beginning.    Never  did  poet's  dream  present  a 
lovelier  landscape  in  fairy-land  than  we  found  awaiting  us  under  those 
Southern  skies.    And  yet  there  were  no  mountains  and  valleys  diver- 
si/ying  the  scene — ^no  rapid,  rushing  cataracts,  no  tranquil  Ukcs,  sleeping 
in  pictured  beauty  under  the  noon-day  beam.    What,  then,  was  the 
charm,  jou  may  ask.    It  was  the  soft  sky,  the  gentle  breezes  which 
just  swayed  the  green  woodland,  and  the  flowers  which  sprang  every- 
where under  our  feet,  and  hung  in  clustered  beauty  from  tree-top  and 
spreading  branch,  till  we  seemed  to  walk  under  a  canopy  as  well  as 
over  a  carpet  of  flowers.     Think  of  passing,  in  three  or  four  days, 
from  the  snows  of  winter  into  verdure  and  flowers,  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  the  soft,  perfumed  (ir  of  summer  I    What  could  the  fairies 
do  for  you  more  than  this  t 

Our  destination  had  been  Savannah ;  but  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
father's  political  friends  had  procured  for  us  an  urgent  invitation  to 
make  a  Tinit  to  a  family  residing  in  the  country. 

Our  hospitable  entertainer,  Mr.  Forrester,  resided  on  a  plantation 
which  had  belonged  to  his  family  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  successlre  generations  had  |idded  to  the  extent,  convenience, 
and  elegance  of  the  home  endeared  by  many  tender  and  hallowed 
memories.  It  waa  a  rambling  mansion,  that  always  suggested  the 
idea  of  baTii>|(  grown  up  to  the  requirements  of  its  owners,  rather 
than  haTing  b«en  boUt  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  an  architect. 
But  I  mast  not  pan*«  npon  the  outer  aspect  of  this  lovdy  and  happy 


home.  Lovely  as  this  was,  its  chief  charm  was  within — in  the  culUva- 
tion  of  mind,  the  grace  of  manner,  and  the  warm,  generous,  loving 
hearts  of  its  inhabitants.  Itow  many  bright  pictures  memory  recalls 
of  those  happy  weeks — of  rambles  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
some  rare  specimen  of  the  Southern  llora  for  my  herbarium ;  of  boat- 
ings along  the  river-banks,  when  the  sunlight  flickered  down  on  us 
through  the  dancing  leaves  of  overarching  limes  and  oaks,  or  when, 
dropping  low  in  tlie  west,  it  made  the  woods  seem  all  on  fire  with  ite 
glow ;  or,  best  of  all,  of  chill  evenings  spent  in  Mr.  Forrester's  library, 
when  the  blaze  of  the  resinous  pine-wood  played  over  the  well-filled 
book-shelves,  or  flashed  on  the  faces  of  the  portraits  that  hung  above 
the  mantel-ehelf,  startling  the  gazer  with  a  momentary  appearance  of 
life  and  motion!  There  was  a  quiett<de,  a  seeming  steadfastness,  about 
this  place  and  the  life  associated  with  it,  which  charmed  me  greatly, 
and  which,  perhaps,  imprcflsed  me  all  the  more  from  its  contrast  with 
the  ceaseless  activity  and  ever-ohan(^ful  kaleidoscope  of  our  Kew- 
york  life. 

My  father  lacked  the  stately  ease  of  Mr.  Forrester,  and  the  culti- 
vatlnn  which  a  life  of  leisure  had  enabled  him  to  attain;  but,  possess- 
ing a  shrewd,  intelligent  mind,  he  had  (rsthered  much  of  interesting 
incident  and  character  from  bis  stirring  life,  and  so  could  contribute 
his  quota  to  the  entertainment  of  our  little  circle.  Gentle,  lovely  Mrs. 
Forrester,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  gave  it  new 
interest  by  her  quick  intelligence,  her  playful  wit,  and  womanly  grace; 
and  "  the  boys,"  as  she  called  them,  though  one  was  eighteen  and  the 
other  twenty-three,  threw  somewliat  of  the  hopeful  brightness  and 
fearless  confidence  of  their  own  untried  natures  over  the  graver  and 
more  cautious  conclusions  of  their  elders.  For  me,  I  observed  and 
enjoyed,  sunning  myself  in  this  atmosphere  of  summer  warmth  and 
quiet  I  forgot  that  from  such  an  atmosphere  the  storms  are  bom. 
And  Lily — she  seemed  to  drink  in  new  and  fuller  and  healthier  life  at 
every  pore.  Her  slender  form  acquired  more  womanly  proportion,  a 
richer  carmine  glowed  on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  in  her  brown  eyes 
tliere  lurked  a  tenderer  shadow.  The  child's  careless,  confiding  look 
was  softened  and  beautified  by  maidenly  consciousness. 

We  had  originally  intended  returning  home  the  last  week  in  April ; 
but,  by  some  means,  Mrs.  Forrester  had  learned  that  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April  would  be  Lily's  birthday,  and  she  ur(red  us  most  affectionately 
to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  celebrating  it  with  us.  My  father  con- 
sented, in  consequence,  to  stay  till  the  first  of  May. 

All  who  were  within  visiting  distance  of  the  Forresters — and  that 
meant  all  within  ten  miles — were  invited  to  the  birthday  fiu.  Our 
amusements  wore  to  be  archery  and  croquet  parties,  which  began  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  the  evening,  a  dance.  A  colla- 
tion was  provided,  of  which  the  guests  were  to  be  invited  to  partake 
as  they  arrived ;  and  the  whole  was  to  conclude  with  a  magnificent 
supper.  There  were  many  consultations  on  the  twentv-seventh,  and  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  when,  entering  the  library  in  the  evening,  in 
search  of  Fhilip  Forrester,  who  was  to  help  mo  to  fasten  around  the 
pictures  some  wreaths  I  had  been  making,  I  found  his  elder  brother, 
Elliot,  in  close  conversation  with  his  father.  There  was  something, 
however,  in  the  looks  of  the  younger  man,  as  well  as  the  sudden 
silence  on  my  entrance,  which  made  me  step  back  quickly. 

"  Pray,  come  back.  Miss  Raymond,"  cried  Mr.  Forrester,  adding, 
with  a  smiling  glance  at  his  son  as  I  returned, "  Here  is  Elliot  sadly  in 
want  of  a  confidante  for  a  love-tale." 

I  thought  that  Elliot  Forrester  looked  flushed  and  nervous ;  but, 
bowing  slightly  to  me,  he  said  quickly,  "  I  will  not  offer  Miss  Ray- 
mond an  apology  for  leaving  her  with  you ; "  then,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door—"  Can  yon  tell  me  where  your  father  is,  Miss  Ray- 
mond  t " 

•  Before  I  could  answer,  Philip  entered,  hammer  in  hand.  Elliot 
immediately  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Forrester  began  to  speak  of  the 
wreaths  I  held,  in  a  manner  that  prevented  any  recurrence  to  wl<at 
had  just  passed.  Yet  I  did  not  forget  it,  and  I  found  myself  glancing 
with  curious  interest  at  Elliot  Forrester  when  we  gathered  around  tho 
tea-Uble.  He  caught  the  gUnoe,  and  replied  to  it  with  a  frank  smile 
—frank,  and  yet  with  something  in  it  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  shall  not 
tell  you  my  secret  yet."  My  father,  too,  seemed  to  be  more  than  usu- ', 
ally  excited.  Indeed,  nobody  appeared  to  me  quite  natural.  I  even 
fancied  that  lily  was  a  little  more  constrained,  a  little  more  shy,  than 
nsual.  When  we  went  to  our  rorans,  she  was  silent  and  sleepy,  and, 
when  I  awoke  the  next  momhig,  she  was  gone.  As  she  did  not  gen- 
erally  rise  so  early,  or  make  her  toUet  so  quickly,  my  vague  feeling 
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of  something  unasual  being  about  to  occur  increased ;  and,  stimulated 
by  it,  I,  too,  dressed  rapidly,  and  descended  to  the  lower  story.  All 
t^iere  was  still  and  undisturbed,  except  by  servants  and  dusters.  To 
bo  rid  of  these,  I  wandered  into  the  grounds.  At  first,  my  steps 
'  were  aimless;  but,  after  a  while,  I  remembered  a  white  rose-tree 
growing  not  far  away,  and,  thinking  how  pretty  its  snowy  buds  would 
bc'among  Lily's  dark  curls,  I  turned  down  the  path  that  led  to  it  I 
hod  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  that  others  were  before  me — there  stood 
Elliot  Forrester,  speaking  earnestly ;  and,  though  his  face  was  averted 
from  me,  I  could  read  every  fervid  word  he  uttered  in  the  agitated 
face  of  Lily.  What  a  lovely  picture  she  made,  standing  there  among 
■  the  roses  1  I  drew  near  enough  to  see  the  quivering  of  the  lashes  that 
veiled  eyes  that  I  was  sure  were  swimming  in  tears,  and  the  smiles 
that  trembled  on  her  lips  —  smiles  that  might  as  weU  have  been 
tears ;  then  I  turned,  and  went  quietly  and  slowly  back  to  the  house 
and  to  my  room,  there  to  strive  to  familiarixe  myself  with  the  thought 
that  my  Lily,  my  flower,  my  nursling,  was  to  be  mine  no  more,  was 
to  gladden  another  heart,  and  to  make  another  home  beautiful, 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  my  Lily,  the  child-woman,  the  sixteen' 
years  old  muden,  met  me  next — of  the  consciousness  that  was  half 
shame  and  half  pride.    But  Coleridge  has  described  it  far  better  than 

lean: 

"  She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 

Sho  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace. 
And,  bendln;;  bock  her  bead,  looked  op, 
And  gajMd  Into  my  fiu:e. 

"  'Twos  partly  love,  and  partly  tear, 
And  partly  'twos  a  bashhl  ait. 
That  I  might  rather  feel  Hum  see 
The  swelling  of  >er  heart." 

But  I  must  hasten  on,'for  my  space  is  limited,  and  I  have  much 
yet  to  tell. 

Uy  father,  in  permitting  Lily's  engagement,  hod  declared  that 
nothing  would  make  him  consent  to  her  marriage  till  after  her 
'  eighteenth  birthday.  All  the  Forresters  remonstrated  against  this, 
— all,  except  Elliot,  who  seemed  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  speak ; 
so,  at  least,  I  interpreted  the  flush  that  rose  to  his  brow,  the  com- 
pression of  bis  lips,  and  the  almost  stem  fixedness  of  the  gaze  he 
turned  to  my  father,  who  met  the  mingled  reproaches  and  entreaties 
of  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Forrester  with  a  decision  none  the  less  firm  because 
it  was  playfully  expressed.  During  this  little  scene,  Lily  had  stood 
near  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  library,  with  downcast  face,  and 
fingers  nervously  engaged  in  picking  the  petals,  one  by  one,  from  a 
lovely  rose  which  she  had  snatched  from  a  vase  before  her.  Suddenly, 
Elliot  placed  himself  beside  her,  and,  taking  her  hand,  said,  "  You 
hear,  Lily,  two  years  must  pass  before  your  father  will  give  you  into 
my  keeping ;  but  you  are  none  the  less  mine — you  have  given  your- 
self to  me,  and  that  with  your  father's  consent.  Is  it  not  so,  Ur. 
Baymond  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  Lily  is  yours  with  her  own  consent  and  nune— but  you 
must  leave  her  to  Olive  and  mo  for  another  two  years." 

"Te«,  Mr.  Raymond,  leave  her;  but  leave  her  as  my  treasure— 
my  promised  wife — ^nay,  my  t-nte  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ;  you  con- 
sent to  this,  Lily  f  Speak,  dear  one,  if  you  are  mine,  say  it  t " 

He  spoke  passionately.  Lily  lifted  her  eyes  till  they  looked 
into  his,  and  speaking  slowly,  distinctly,  and  with  an  emphasis  which 
seemed  to  put  a  heart-beat  in  every  word,  said,"  Tours,  Elliot,  now 
and  forerer  in  spirit,  and  to  be  yours  wholly,  on  the  day  my  father  has 
hioMclf  appointed — ^my  eighteenth  birthday." 

What  new  power  had  dawned  in  the  child !  Uy  father  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  with  surprise — Mrs.  Forrester  smiled  on  Lily 
through  gleaming  tears — and  the  passionate  flush  faded  from  Elliot's 
broTV  as  he  looked  into  the  calm  eyes  of  his  betrothed.  He  touched 
her  forehead  with  his  lips,  gently,  almost  reverently,  and  led  her  to 
the  carriago  which  was  waiting  for  us. 

"  Remember,  Elliot,"  said  my  father,  as  he  shook  young  Forrester's 
hand  at  parting,  "  I  forbid  neither  correspondence  nor  visits.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  all." 

"  Tou  shall  see  me  in  the  fall,  sir,  if  I  live^" 
And  so  wc  parted.  Again  we  were  in  New  Tork,  in  its  whirr  of 
busy  life.  The  past  .three  or  four  months  might  have  seemed  a  dream, 
but*tor  the  letters  which  made  so  large  a  port  of  our  Lily's  life,  and 
for  an  air  of  dreamy  happiness  which  sometimes  stole  over  her  as  she 
sat  with  book  or  work  lying  neglected  on  her  lap,  where  it  had  fallen 
from  nnoonseious  fingers,  while  her  eyes  looked  straight  before  her,  as 


if  she  saw  there  pictures  of  the  future,  lengthening  out  in  blissful  per- 
spective. 

Elliot  Forrester  paid  his  promised  visit  in  the  autumn.  He  and  my 
father  talked  much  of  public  aflairs.  They  belonged  to  the  same  po- 
litical party,  and  were  both  at  that  time  much  interested  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Breckinridge ;  yet,  I  fancied  I  could  occasionally  detect  a  tone 
in  their  conversation  which,  if  prolonged,  would  have  terminated  in  a 
discord.  Ere  another  spring  dawned,  the  discord  had  come  indeed, 
aftHghting  with  its  jarring  notes  not  a  single  family,  but  a  nation. 
Uy  humble  efforts  are  confined,  however,  to  depicting  its  effects 
on  two  hearts  and  lives.  It  has  been  said  that  the  bitterest  enmity 
is  ever  found  between  those  separated  by  the  narrowest  lines.  Uy 
father,  who  had  been  the  readiest  to  concede  all  her  demands  to  the 
South  before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  would  not  hear  of  compromise  after 
that event 

"  Do  you  think  Elliot  Forrester  can  be  in  the  Southern  army  ?  "  I 
asked  one  day,  when  weeks  had  passed  without  any  intelligence  of 
him  reaching  us. 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  if  he  is,  I  hope  he  will  never  again  darken  my 
threshold.  Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  take  a  rebel  by  the  hand.  I 
am  glad  you  are  there  to  hear  me,  Lily." 

Lily  had  entered  while  he  was  speaking,  and  stood  still  to  listen. 
She  turned  very  pale  as  he  spoke  to  her,  but  I  saw  her  look  stead- 
ily on  the  sapphire  with  its  sparkling  diamond  circlet  which  Elliot  For- 
rester had  placed  on  her  finger,  as  she  said  sofUy,  "  I  shall  be  sorry, 
father,  to  have  you  and  Elliot  at  variance." 

The  words  seemed  so  simple,  so  childlike,  that  my  father  smiled 
and  walked  away,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  separating  those  united  by  no  legal  tic.  I  did  not  so  read 
my  Lily,  and  my  heart  sank  with  the  apprehension  of  coming  sorrow. 

The  weary  weeks  and  months  rolled  on  till  a  year  had  passed,  and 
Lily's  eighteenth  birthday  had  arrived.  Uy  father  had  wished  to  cele- 
brate it  by  a  ball,  but  Lily  had  protested  against  this  so  urgently  that  it 
had  been  sullenly  relinquished — I  say  sullenly — for  my  father  was  evi- 
dently beginning  to  feel  that  there  was  antagonism  between  Lily  and 
him,  and,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  proposed  birthday  feU,  he 
seemed  utterly  to  ignore  the  day,  making  no  allusion  to  it  even  in 
his  good-morning  to  Lily  when  it  arrived.  Uy  heart  was  sore  for  her 
as  I  saw  her  linger  beside  him  till  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  her  lip 
quivered,  then  turn  silently  away.  Remembering  what  that  day  was 
to  have  been  to  Lily,  I  felt  a  yearning  tenderness  to  her  that  would 
not  permit  me  to  leave  her.  My  father  left  us  as  usual  alter 
breakfast,  and  Lily  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  our  own  little  room, 
to  which  only  a  few  intimate  friends  bad  the  entric,  when  the  door 
was  opened  cautiously  and  a  gentleman  entered,  who  closed  it  care- 
fully before  he  turned  his  face  toward  us.  Even  then,  the  bronzed 
face  and  heavy  beard  so  disguised  him,  that  until  I  heard  his  teudcrly 
spoken  "  Lily,"  and  saw  my  sister  spring  into  his  extended  arms,  I  did 
not  recognize  Elliot  Forrester.  I  must  not  linger  on  the  scene  that 
followed ;  I  cannot  spare  time  even  for  recounting  the  ingouious  de- 
vices and  hair-breadth  escapes  through  which  Elliot  Forrester  had 
made  his  way  to  New  Tork  under  an  assumed  mime.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  West,  and  had  met  with  so 
many  vexatious  delays,  that  he  was  a  week  later  in  arriving  than 
he  had  expected  to  be. 

"  But  I  am  in  time,  my  darling ;  this,  you  know,  is  our  wedding- 
day — you  have  not  forgotten  it,  Lily,"  he  exclaimed,  as  ho  saw  her  look 
of  surprise. 

"  Forgotten  I  no,  indeed,  Elliot ;  but  why  remember  what  cannot 
now  be." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"Because  my  father  will  never  consent,  Elliot,  at  least,  never  while 
this  war  continues." 

"  But  he  has  consented,  Lily,  I  have  waited  his  own  time — your 
dghteenth  birthday  is  here— and,  by  his  own  words  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  you  are  mine." 

Lily  looked  wistfully  at  me,  as  sho  said,  "  If  only  it  could  be." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  f  "  I  nther  answered  to  the  look  than  ques- 
tion-' 

"Howr"  exclaimed  Elliot,  impatiently.  "Wher«  is  the  diffi- 
culty? Do  you  think  I  have  no  friends  in  this  city,  do  you  think 
there  are  none  here  who  see  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  believe 
in  our  success  f  One  of  these  I  saw  last  night  He  has  undertaken 
•very  thing,  for  he  knows  whers  to  find  the  right  magistrate  and 
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the  right  clergyman ;  I  am  expecting  him  erery  moment,  to  teH  me 
that  the  license  has  been  obtained,  and  the  hour  appointed.  When 
all  this  i«  done,  will  you  fail  me,  Lily  ?    Shall  I  have  risked  life — " 

"  I  will  never  fail  you,  Elliot    I  am  youra  now  and  eror— " 

«  But,  Uly,"  I  began,  "  my  father-" 

"Oliye,  my  father  gave  me  to  Elliot  two  years  ago,  and  Elliot  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  confidence  or  my  love." 

"  My  darling !  God  helping  me,  you  shall  never  repent  this  hour. 
And  Olive  will  be  our  friend,"  be  added,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 
"Only  hear  my  plan,"  be  continued,  as  he  saw  me  about  to  speak. 
"  I  would  not  for  more  than  my  life  expose  our  darling  to  one  mo- 
ment's peril.  I  have  come  only  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  two  years 
ago— to  make  Lily  my  wife— and  then  to  leave  her  in  the  safe  shelter 
«ffaerhom»— " 

A  cry  from  Lily  interrupted  him. 

"  To  leave  me,  EUiot  t "  she  exclaimed ;  "  is  not  a  wife's  place  at 
her  husband's  side  ?  " 

"  Not  when  her  presence  would  unnerve  him,  Lily,  and  make  his 
duties  harder." 

"  And  would  my  presence  do  this  for  you,  Elliot" 

"  It  would,  my  own,  while  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  that  makes 
war  frightful ;  but  soon  peace  will  come — we  ask  only  justice,  and  the 
people  here  are  beooming  more  sober— justice  will  be  done — we  shall 
all  be  friends  soon,  and  your  father  will  not  like  me  the  less  fbr 
having  ran  some  risk  to  secure  my  treasure." 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,  you— Oh.t  Elliot  t  how  can  I  live  here  and 
know  that  yon— it  is  impossible— oh,  take  me  with  you  I " 

To  do  this  was  deariy  impossible,  and  even  our  petted  Lily  must 
yield  to  the  inevitable.  All  was  arranged  as  Elliot  Forrester  desired. 
At  one  o'clock  that  28th  of  April,  Lily  and  I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
clergyman  whose  services  had  been  engaged.  There  Elliot  and  his 
friend  met  us,  and,  before  the  clock  struck  two,  all  had  been  done  that 
man  could  do  to  bind  together  two  lives  whicii  only  that  morning  I 
had  feared  were  severed  forever. 

The  next  few  hours  seemed  then,  and  hare  seemed  ever  since, 
like  a  dream.  Elliot  Forrester  accompanied  us  home.  He  was  to 
leave  us  at  four  o'clock,  and,  when  the  clock  chimed  the  half-hour 
after  three,  I  saw  Lily  turn  pale,  and  look  wistfully  at  her  young 
husband,  who  rose  and  moved  restlessly  about  the  room.  I  felt 
my  presence  must  be  a  restraint  on  their  last  words,  and  went  into 
the  ocyoining  room,  through  which  Elliot  must  pass  in  leaving  the 
house.  I  watched  the  slow-moving  hands,  determined  to  insist,  if 
necessary,  on  his  departure  at  four,  anxious  above  all  things  that  my 
fitther  should  not  find  him  there.  But,  punctually  as  the  litUe  bcU 
chimed  four,  the  door  opened,  and  Elliot  Forrester  and  Lily  entered. 
The  arm  he  had  thrown  around  her  was  necessary  for  her  support, 
as  was  evident  from  her  trembling,  and  from  the  ghastly  whiteness 
of  her  face,  yefshe  tried  to  smile  as  she  met  the  eyes  which  seemed 
OS  if  they  could  not  turn  away  from  her ;  but  the  smile  was  more  pain- 
ful than  tears  would  have  been,  and  something  like  a  sob  burst  from 
him  as  he  clasped  her  close  and  kissed  her  passionately  once  and 
again ;  then  putting  her  into  my  arms,  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  Take  care 
of  her,  Olive ;  and  God  bless  you."  The  next  moment  the  street-door 
slammed  behind  him.    He  was  gone. 

Oh  I  the  weary  months  that  followed,  and  the  weary  questionings 
with  myself  which  came  to  no  conclusion.  "Was  I  right?  Was  I 
vrrong  f  How  could  I  have  resisted  them  f  How  could  I  have  de- 
ceived my  father?  And  what  was  I  to  do  now?"  Such  was  the 
round  of  thought,  travelling  in  a  circle,  which  wasted  my  life  away. 
Had  I  alone  been  concerned,  I  should  have  fallen  at  my  father's  feet 
and  confessed  all,  the  first  time  he  smiled  on  me.  Sometimes  I  hoped 
that  Lily  would  speak ;  but  no  thought  of  baring  done,  wrong  seemed 
erer  to  enter  her  mind ;  she  had  only  fulfilled  a  compact  made  with 
her  father's  sanction,  and  now  she  was  obeying  her  husband,  in 
keeping  their  marriage  secret  for  a  time.  She  had  enough  to  suffer, 
poor  child  1  vrithout  the  pangs  of  conscience.  One  letter  she  received 
by  a  returned  prisoner,  to  whom  Elliot  had  shown  kindness,  informing 
her  of  his  safe  arrival  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and  then  followed 
that  dead  silence  in  which  Imagination  is  left  undisturbed,  to  weave 
her  Own  torturing  visions.  The  slow  days  grew  into  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years,  and  Lily  watched  and  witited,  but  no  tidings  came. 
So  wan  and  wistful  grew  her  looks  as  time  passed  on,  that  my  father, 
whom  dissatisfaction  with  her  refusal  of  several  very  eligible  offers 
bad  rendered  stem  and  bard,  softened  to  her,  and  one  evening,  as  he 


bade  her  good-night,  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  with  all  his 
old  tenderness.  Lily  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept, 
overcome  by  the  unexpected  caress,  then,  looking  up  suddenly,  she 
said  in  pleading  tones,  "  Dear  papa,  your  poor  Lily  is  so  weary  of  wait' 
ing — do  find  out  for  me  where  ho  is— only  that,"  she  continued,  dmg- 
ing  to  him  as  he  would  have  moved  impatientiy  away — ^"  just  to  know 
where  he  is." 

My  father  grew  hard  again ;  I  saw  it  in  the  cold,  steely  glitter  of 
his  eye,  before  he  spoke.  When  he  did  it  was  to  say,  "  Be  silent,  girl  I 
I  will  not  hear  you  dishonor  yourself  by  naming  one  who  is  a  rebel  to 
his  country  and  a  traitor  to  you.  Why  did  he  not  claim  you  on  your 
eighteenth  birthday,  if  he  cared  for  you  T  A  true-hearted,  honorable, 
brave  man  would  have  let  nothing  stand  in  his  way ;  but  he—" 

I  had  seen  Lily's  cheek  flushing  and  her  eye  brightening,  nor  was 
I  surprised  when,  drawing  herself  up  proudly,  she  said,  "You  are 
right,  it  was  the  act  of  a  true-hearted,  honorable,  and  brave  man,  and 
he  did  it  I  am  his  wife ;  his,  ever  since  my  eighteenth  birthday^  If 
you  do  not  believe  me,"  she  added,  "  ask  Olive." 

My  father  turned  to  me  with  a  reproachful  glance,  which  made  me 
cover  my  face  with  my  hands. 

"  Olive,  is  this  true  f  "  he  asked,  after  a  silence  which  was  to  me 
more  terrible  than  words. 

"  Oh,  papa !    How  could  I  help  it  ?  " 

"  Go  1 "  he  said,  waving  us  from  him  as  he  spoke,  and  taming  to 
ascend  the  stairs  to  his  own  room ;  "  I  have  no  children." 

Lily  stood  still,  she  had  not  forgiven  the  insult  to  Elliot  Forrester 
of  my  father's  words — but  I  sprang  after  him,  pleading  for  forgive- 
ness. I  clung  to  him,  following  him  to  his  room,  and,  before  we 
parted,  he  know  all,  all  my  doubtings  and  questionings,  as  well  as  all 
my  fault,  and  I  wrung  from  him  the  cold  "  I  forgive  you,  Olive; "  but, 
when  I  would  have  pleaded  for  Lily,  he  silenced  me  with,  "  She  is 
no  daughter  of  mine— let  her  go  to  the  rebel  whom  she  calls  hus- 
band." 

Lily's  rooba  was  within  mine.  I  tried  the  door,  but  found  it 
fastened  within.  I  called,  and  was  answered  with  "  Good-night,  Olive ; 
I  am  sleepy." 

Before  I  had  left  my  room  the  next  morning,  her  door  opened,  and 
Lily  came  out  wearing  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  said  hurriedly,  as 
she  passed  through  my  room,  "  I  shall  not  be  bock  to  breakfast, 
Olive ; "  then,  as  I  would  have  detained  her, "  I  cannot  stop  to  talk,  I 
am  in  haste." 

My  father  did  not  ask  for  her,  but  ate  his  breakfast  in  almost  un- 
broken silence,  and  hurried  away.  When  Lily  returned,  it  was  still 
early.  I  was  watching  for  her,  and  opened  the  door  before  she  could 
ring.  "  Come  in,  darling,"  I  cried,  "  and  get  your  breakfast,  I  have 
kept  it  hot  for  you." 

I  was  so  glad  to  do  something  for  the  poor  child,  who  looked  fe- 
vered and  excited.  She  followed  me  without  a  word  into  the  break- 
fast-room, and,  when  I  had  placed  the  breakfast  before  her,  drank  the 
cup  of  coffee ;  then  she  looked  suddenly  up,  and  said  abruptly, "  Olive, 
I  am  going." 

"Going,  Idly,  where?" 

"  To  Elliot — to  my  husband — it  is  no  use  to  oppose  me,  Olive,  I 
know  all  the  difficulties ;  but  I  heard  what  my  father  said  last  night, 
and  I  know  what  Elliot  would  wish  me  to  do." 

"  But,  dear  Lily,  be  reasonable ;  you  do  not  even  know  where 
ElUot  is." 

"  I  will  know  soon,  do  not  think  I  act  without  advice.  Elliot  left 
with  me  money  for  any  emergency,  and  the  names  of  friends  here  and 
elsewhere,  who  would  take  core  of  me  and  give  me  what  help  I 
needed." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  firet,  Lily  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  Olive,  it  would  make  you  unhappy 
to  keep  a  secret  from  my  fati>ei^-I  will  never  ask  you  to  do  it  again— 
and,  alOiougfa  he  tiiought,  last  night,  that  I  had  better  go  to  my  rebel 
husband,  he  may  change  his  mind." 

"  Oh  I  Lily,  you  will  not  leave  me  so  I  you  cannot— think  of  it- 
shall  I  never  hear  from  you  again?— are  we  to  be  dead  to  each 
other  ?— will  you  kill  me,  Lily  ?  "  . 

I  stood  before  her,  and  held  her  hands  in  a  firm  clasp,  from  which 
shs  strove  in  vain  to  free  herself. 

"  Olive,  I  must  go,  do  not  try  to  keep  me." 

With  a  strong  effort  she  broke  away,  and  hastened  to  the  door, 
but,  looking  back  and  seeing  me  standbg  wiU>  ouUtretched,  en- 
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treating  anna,  too  fatat  to  follow  her,  she  Bprang  back,  clasped  me 
close,  kiucd  mo  again  and  again,  called  me  her  "  good  Olive — her 
liHter — her  mother  —  the  dearest  tiling  on  earth,  except  Elliot " — 
and  promised  to  write  me  soon  and  often.  Tn  a  half-hour  from 
\  this  time  she  wa«  gone,  taking  with  her  only  a   small  trunk  of 

clolliing.    AH  taj  father's  expensive  presents  of  jewelrj  were  left 
behind,  but  a  little  locket  and  a  fine  gold  chain,  which  had  been 
I  Cliristmas  presents  from  me,  were  taken.    I  sent  a  note  to  my  father 

as  soon  as  Lily  was  gone,  biit  he  was  absent  from  his  place  of  business, 
and  did  not  hear  of  her  going  till  we  met  in  the  evening.    He  turned 
I  pale,  and  leaned  on  the  table  beside  him,  as  if  needing  support,  on  first 

j  understanding  that  she  was  actually  gone ;  but  this  was  only  for  a 

I  .  moment  Voice  and  face  were  both  firm,  as  he  answered,  "  She  has 
made  her  bed,  and  she  must  lie  in  it."  From  this  time  he  asked 
no  questions.  Had  he  done  so,  there  is  little  I  could  have  told 
him  of  Lily.  One  letter,  without  poet-mark  or  date,  I  received  about  a 
week  after  she  left,  telling  me  she  was  safe  with  friends,  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  husband ;  that  I  must  love  her,  and  believe  all  was 
well  with  her  till  I  heard  again.  Then  weeks  passed.  Afraid  of  losing 
•  letter  from  her,  I  encouraged  my  father's  wish  to  remain  in  the  city 
late  that  summer,  and  we  were  still  there  when  news  came  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  oity  was  jubilant,  and  my  heart  was  full, 
almost  to  bursting,  with  dread.  Elliot  Forrester,  where  was  he  f  and 
where  was  she  who  lived  now  only  for  him  ?  I  questioned,  but,  alas  t 
no  answer  came.  But  the  darkness  passed,  and  light  dawned  at 
hut  I 

Peace  was  declared,  and  soon  after  I  received  a  few  lines  from 
Lily,  dated  from  a  small  town  in  Virginia.     She  told   me  little  of 
herself,  except  that  she  bad  been  ever  since  our  separation  with  a 
lady,  a  relative  of  the  Forresters,  who  lived  near  Baltimore,  and  that 
she  had  joined  her  husband  at  the  place  fh>m  which  she  wrote  on  the 
cessation  of  war.    What  was  to  be  their  next  step  seemed  yet  un- 
decided.   Hr.  Forrester's  place  in  Georgia  had  been  on  the  line  of 
•  Sherman's  march,  and,  Aough  'the  house  had  not  been  destroyed,  it 
was  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  no  one  could  live  in  it^  except 
Philip  Forrester  and  »  few  workmen,  who  were  endeavoring  to  make 
it  habitable  for  his  father  and  mother.    In  this  letter  was  enclosed 
one  from  Lily  to  my  father.    He  did  not  show  me  its  contents,  but 
his  mouth  assumed  a  rigidity  as  he  read  it,  from  which  I  augured  ill.  A 
few  days  after,  he  banded  mc  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  saying, 
"  Tott  may  enclose  that  to  Elliot  Forrester's  wife,  and  say,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  when  she  left  my  house,  she  ceased  to  have  any  claim  on  me, 
but  that,  as  I  would  not  have  her  mother's  child  starve,  I  will  send  her 
that  sum  yearly.     Her  gentleman  hasband  will  have  to  sink  his 
geatility  and  do  the  rest      Let  him  show  his  good  blood  now  by 
working,  rather  than  depend  on  another." 

I  declined  conveying  such  a  message,  and  my  father  wrote  him- 
.  *elf.  A  week  after,  he  received  the  check,  and  with  it,  in  Elliot 
Forrester's  hand,  these  words :  "  Your  daughter  shall  not  starve  while 
I  lire,  and,  while  I  live,  my  wife  cannot  receive  alms  even  from  her 
father.  She  asked  for  your  affection,  not  for  your  money,  which  she 
requests  me  to  say  is  valueless  without  love." 

Enclosed  in  this  was  a  short  but  loving  note  of  farewell  from 
Lily  to  me.  My  father  tried  to  be  scornful  over  this  note  from  Elliot 
Forrester ;  but  I  saw  that  it  touched  him,  and  that,  even  while  it  made 
bim  angry,  he  was  better  pleased  with  it  than  he  would  have  been 
vrith  SI  more  submissive  communication.  Still  he  thought  and  said : 
"  He  ean  talk  bravely,  let  us  see  what  be  will  do  when  he  comes  to 
acf." 

It  wtM  dot  easy  for  us  to  see,  for  a  cloud,  through  which  came 
neither  sight  nor  sound,  seemed  from  this  time  to  envelop  Elliot 
Forrester  and  his  wife.      I  think  my  father  saw  at  last  how,  with 
Q17  lAXy,  my  life  had  gone  out.    I  went  with  him  wherever  he  de- 
sired ;   to  Saratoga  or  Newport  in  summer,  to  city  gayeties  in  winter ; 
but  I    knew,  by  the  expression  I  sometimes  caught  in  his  eyes  as 
they  r^ted  on  me,  that  the  sod  heart  looked  out  through  the  cheer- 
ful nuislc   I  tried  to  wear.    He  grew  very  gentle  to  me.     One  day, 
hovrewer,  I  made  him  angry,  by  refusing  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
John  Melwillc,  an  acquaintance  of  my  girlhood,  whom  I  had  missed 
ver7  much  when  he  went  to  China  about  twelve  years  before.    He  had 
now  returned  a  rich  man,  and  told  me  that  he  had  loved  me  always, 
and>  tba-t  his  hours  of  toil  had  been  brightened  by  the  hope  that 
he  might  find  me  atili  Olive  Raymond,  and  persuade  me  to  become 
OUw«  Uelville.    He  was  a  good  man,  and  I  had  always  liked  him, 


as  I  told  my  father,  but  I  could  not  wake  my  heart  to  a  new  life, 
or  carry  the  saddened  old  one  into  a  good  man's  home. 

"  I  see  I  lost  both  my  children  when  Lily  deserted  mc,"  said 
my  father,  and  from  that  time  an  impalpable  something  interposed 
itself  between  him  and  me,  and  our  home  grew  yet  colder  and  sadder. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  had  not  made  any  effort  to  hear 
from  Lily.  I  had  written  to  Elliot  Forrester's  mother,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  her  a  kind  letter  assuring  me  that  Lily  was  well  and 
happy,  but  that  she  was  not  with  her.  She  added  that  both  Elliot  and 
Idly  were  averse  to  any  communication  of  their  present  home  and  cir- 
cumstances even  to  me.  "  WTien  they  become  such,"  she  wrote, 
"  that  Mr.  Raymond  cannot  suspect  them  of  desiring  to  excite  his  pity 
through  your  agency,  they  will  write.  Till  they  do  so,  it  would  be 
better  for  Lily,  I  think,  that  you  should  not  know  her  address. 
Tour  writing  to  her  would  only  awaken  a  contest  between  her  duty 
to  her  husband  and  her  tenderness  to  you."  After  that  I  was  of 
course  silent;  and  then  my  health  gave  way — not  that  I  was  ill,  but  I 
grew  feebler,  and,  if  possible,  stiller.  I  think  John  Melville,  who  had 
continued  to  visit  me,  as  a  friend,  he  said,  first  called  my  father's  atten- 
tion to  this.  When  once  it  had  been  so  called,  rA>  one  could  be  more 
anxious,  more  attentive  than  my  father  was.  He  brought  our  good 
old  doctor  to  see  me,  who  recommended  change  in  my  case  as  he  had 
done  in  Lily's. 

"  Where  would  you  like  best  to  go  ?  "  bo  asked  me. 

My  cheeks  burned  with  the  consciousness  of  a  little  want  of  can- 
dor as  I  said,  "  To  the  Virginia  Springs ;  I  am  so  weary  of  Saratoga 
and  Newport." 

I  do  not  know  why  I  thought  of  Lily  as  in  Virginia,  except 
that  her  last  letter  had  been  sent  from  tiiat  State.  My  father,  if 
he  suspected  my  motive,  did  not  betray  his  suspicion.  "  That  will 
suit  me  well,'*  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  look  at  some  of  the  iron- 
mills  in  Western  Virj^nia.  I  will  leave  you  at  the  Springs,  and 
take  a  light  wagon  across  the  country." 

"  Do  not  leave  me ;  it  is  not  the  Springs  I  want,  but  travel,  change 
— ^let  me  go  with  you." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  We  set  off  the  last  week  in  May.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  our  journey ;  but  only  ask  the  reader  to  come  with  mc 
on  a  June  evening,  when  the  western  sun  was  reddening  the  forest, 
as  in  a  light  Rockaway,  driven  by  a  black  boy  whom  my  father  bad 
hired  in  Baltimore,  because  of  his  professed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, we  were  proceeding  toward  the  village  of  K ,  in  West  Virginia. 

We  had  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  a  column  of  black  smoke  ris- 
ing above  the  wood  at  some  point  where  it  appeared  less  dense,  and, 
just  as  a  great  bell  clanged  out  from  its  iron  throat  a  call  to  the  hands 
to  rest  from  their  labors,  we  came  in  sight  of  one  of  those  iron-mills 
which  the  neighborhood  of  coal-mines  makes  so  frequent  in  this  region 
of  country. 

Forth  came  the  hands,  looking,  with  their  begrimed  faces,  like  so 
many  of  Pluto's  dusky  ministers.  My  father  had  hoped  to  arrive  in 
time  to  see  the  mill  in  operation  this  evening. 

"  The  agent  must  be  here,  I  suppose,  and  I  can  see  him,"  be  said, 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  me.    "  Drive  slowly,  boy." 

It  was  well  this  order  had  been  given,  for  at  that  moment  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  beautiful  boy  of  about  three  years  old,  who, 
with  shouts  of  pretended  fear,  but  real  delight,  was  running  hither 
and  thither,  chased  by  one  of  the  hands  who  was  threatening  to  make 
an  iron-worker  of  him,  by  rubbing  his  sooty  hands  over  the  pretty 
white  kilt  and  jacket  in  which  he  was  dressed.  Intent  only  on  escap- 
ing from  this  Cyclops,  the  boy,  the  moment  after  we  saw  him,  ran  di- 
rectly nnder  our  horses'  heads.  In  an  instant,  my  father  bad  pulled 
the  horses  back  with  irresistible  force,  and,  with  scarcely  a  breathing- 
interval  of  time,  had  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and  raised  the  child  in 
his  arms,  unhurt,  though  a  little  frightened,  as  we  saw  by  the  trem- 
bling lip  and  the  little  sob  which  the  manly  boy  would  not  suffer  to 
become  a  cry. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  little  man  f  "  asked  my  father,  while  I 
was  brushing  the  dost  from  the  white  dress  and  golden  curls. 

"  'Amon'  Fo'ester,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  sweet,  childish  treble.  My 
heart  swelled,  and  with  an  irresistible  impulse  I  caught  the  boy  in  my 
arms,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  my  father  of  the  man  who  bad  been 
chasing  him,  and  who  had  run  up  as  my  father  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  but  had  not  offered  to  touch  him. 

"  Raymond  Forreater,  sir ;  he  is  the  son  of  our  manager." 
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"  Papa,  mamma  I "  sbonted  the  boy,  leaping  from  my  arms  at  the 
ri«k  of  another  &U,  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  emerged  from  the  agent's 
oiGcc.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  pretty  light  calico,  fitting  neatly  to 
a  tall,  wcU-mouldod  formi  whoso  graccrul,  oasy  movements  gave  her 
an  air  of  refinement  which  jewels  and  brocade  cannot  always  confer. 
The  gentleman  was  habited  with  equal  simplicity  in  light  summer 
clothing,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  black  curling  beard  and 
darkly-bronzed  face.  But  for  the  child's  rerelaUon,  we  might  for  a 
moment  have  doubted  who  he  was,  so  had  the  youthful  proportions  of 
£lliot  Forrester  expanded  in  this  tall,  broad-chested,  powerful-looking 
man. 

The  reader  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  I  rushed  into  Lily's  arms  ; 
but  not  so— my  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  watching  my  father  and 
Elliot  Forrester,  for  I  well  knew  that  on  their  meeting  now  depended 
the  future  for  us  all.  I  saw  Elliot  Forrester's  face  flush,  as  he  recog- 
nized us.  Lily's  eyes  were  on  her  child,  and  she  never  saw  us  till  her 
father  and  her  husband  stood  with  clasped  hands.  Who  moved  first, 
none  of  us  ever  knew.  It  seemed  simultaneously  that  the  hands  were 
outstretched,  and  that  one  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  forget  all  that  is  pain- 
ful in  the  past,"  and  the  other,  "  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Raymond ;  I  have 
long  felt  that  I  wronged  you  in  taking  my  promised  wife  from  you  by 
stealth.  I  should  not  have  distrusted  you ;  it  was  a  cowardly  act,  I 
fear." 

"  And  I  was  not  generous,  Elliot ;  but  we  will  forgive  each  other. 
We  have  all  been  a  little  mad,  perhaps ;  but  we  are  sane  now." 

"  And  now,"  sobbed  Lily,  as  she  clasped  one  arm  around  my  fa- 
ther's neck,  and  drew  me  close  to  her  with  the  other,  "  there  is  peace 
at  last ;  it  was  useless  to  talk  of  peace  while  there  was  war  in  so 
many  hearts ;  but  this  is  the  true  peace,  and  we  will  never,  never, 
quarrel  any  more— will  we,  darling  Olive  t " 

"  Olive  never  quarrelled  with  anybody,"  said  my  father ;  "  indeed, 
she  made  all  who  lived  with  her  ashamed  of  quarrelling." 

"  Olive  never  did  a  wrong  thing,"  exclaimed  Lily,  who,  between 
laughing  and  crying,  scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  Lily,  you  forget  that  I,  too,  kept  a  secret  from  papa  I " 
"  Which  I  made  you  do." 

"  I  was  the  older,  Lily,  and  should  not  have  been  led  by  you." 
"  Just  as  if  you  could  help  it — you  were  too  good  to  say  no  to 
me." 

"  That  was  not  goodness,  Lily ;  it  was  weakness." 
"  I  will  not  hear  you  abuse  yourself.    Elliot,  take  my  side." 
"  I  cannot,  Lily,"  said  Elliot,  with  a  smile. 
My  father,  who  stood  by,  caressing  his  grandson,  added,  "  Olive  is 
right ;  we  have  all  done  wrong,  and  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  who 
has  done  the  most  wrong,  but  forgive  and  forget,  or  remember  the 
post  only  to  make  the  future  redeem  it." 

"  Oh,  if  the  whole  country  would  do  so  t "  cried  Lily. 
But  the  boy  was  growmg  impatient    "  Are  you  my  Aunt  Olive  f  " 
be  asked. 

"  Yes,  darling." 

"Then  come  and  see  my  sister  Olive ;  she's  a  beau'fnl  sister,  with 
black  curls,  just  like  papa's.     Come." 

"  Olive,  you  look  pale ;  I  am  afraid  the  walk  will  be  long  for  you— 
it  is  about  a  mile." 

"  Then  you  had  better  drive,"  said  my  father,  "  and  take  Lily  and 
the  boy  with  you.    I  will  walk  with  you  "—to  Elliot  Forrester. 

And  so  we  went  to  a  lovely  cottage  among  the  hills,  in  whose  fur- 
nishing the  most  simple  materials  were  arranged  into  forms  of  ele- 
{^ance,  more  charming  to  the  eye  than  would  have  been  the  most  gor- 
geous display  of  wealth  without  taste.  Chintz-covered  furniture, 
muslin  curtains,  and  fresh  flowers,  made  every  room  beautiful. 

"  We  have  worked  hard  for  it,"  said  Lily,  looking  with  pardonable 
pride  around  her.  "  Elliot  made  couches  and  divans  and  ottomans 
jrom  old  boxes,  and  cut  barrels  into  lounging-chairs,  and  a  few 
cushions,  for  which  our  poultry-yard  supplied  the  feathers,  and  the 
pretty  chintzes,  have  done  the  rest"^ 

The  pretty  cottage  of  the  agent  has  become  the  charming  mansion 
of  the  owner  of  the  mill  To  all  Elliot  Forrester's  remonstrances 
against  this,  my  father  answered,  "  All  I  have  will  be  yours  and  Olive's 
■when  I  die ;  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ci\joy  it  while  I 
Ijvo."  To  me,  he  added,  "  He  has  himself  to  thank  for  it ;  I  would 
never  have  given  a  doUar  to  him,  if  he  had  not  shown  his  good  blood 
by  his  good  work." 

Xt  may  not  b«  uninterwting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  I  now  write 


my  name  "  Olive  Melville."  Mr.  Melville  and  I  spend  our  winters  in 
Xew  York,  with  my  father ;  but  we  have  a  summer  home  near  Lily  and 
ElUot,  and,  having  no  children  of  our  own,  we  ore  permitted  to  have 
their  little  Olive  often  with  us,  though  Lily  says  I  am  spoiling  her,  as 
I  did  her  mother. 


WILL  SHE  VOTE? 

rpiO  peaceful  altars  of  our  homes 
-*-     In  scorn  she  points  at  last, 
As  lawless,  now,  she  fiercely  roams- 
Change,  the  Iconoclast  t 
Through  startled  towns  her  banner  floats, 

Her  vassals,  oddly  human, 
Shrieking  from  amazonian  throats  : 
"  The  Equal  Rights  of  Woman  I " 

They  hear  afiKghted,  unto  whom, 

As  high  its  volume  swells. 
Their  Lares'  and  Penates'  doom 

That  shriek  triumphant  tells. 
For  many  an  eager  spirit  yearns 

To  join  the  growing  l^ons. 
In  purlieus  of  the  pots  and  chums, 

Ko  less  than  loftier  regions. 

And  viU,  At  vote  t  is  met  no  more 

With  jest  and  scoff  and  sneer; 
That  which  was  fantasy  before 

Takes  outlines  firm  and  clear. 
A  weightier  question  stirs  the  time, 

A  gloomier  thought  perplexes. 
While  sorrier  discords  drown  the  chime 

And  harmony  of  sexes. 

To  some  the  future  years  unfold 

Chaotic  visions  dire — 
Sweet  customs,  beautiful  and  old. 

Consumed  in  error's  fire ! 
To  others,  the  millennial  plan 

Reveals  its  dawning  feature^ 
A  woman  for  the  Coming  Man, 

And  man  the  lesser  creature  I 

But  wise  are  they  who  yet  keep  pure 

What  factious  tongues  disclaim— 
Belief  that  God's  just  laws  endure 

Immutably  the  same ; 
That  this  wild  creed  shall  surely  pass. 

Whoever  its  propounder. 
And  woman  still  continue  as 

Old  Father  Adam  found  her  I 

Walking  amid  no  troublous  fears 

That  throng  the  paths  of  men. 
Wielding  no  editorial  shears, 

Xo  keen  polemic  pen. 
Daring  no  intellectual  heights, 

And  neither  sage  nor  preacher, 
True  womanhood  has  yet  the  "  rights  " 

Fanatics  cannot  teach  her. 

What  mission  lovelier  than  to  be 
Home's  angel,  blithe  and  fair, 

0  thou  in  whose  calm  looks  we  see 
A  mother's  holy  care  f 
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Wluit  grander  purpose  than  to  fill 

Thy  SAcred  sphere  of  duty, 
And  mould,  with  rercrcntiiil  skill, 

Its  ruggedncss  to  beauty  ? 

Chairwoman  of  thy  romping  pets, 

What  prouder  rule  than  thine, 
Whereon  a  bearenly  sanction  seta 

Authority  dirine  f 
Thy  cherub-congress  well  content 

To  recognize  their  Speaker, 
What  priTilege  of  enfranchisement 

More  precious  to  the  seeker  }  • 

0  wrangling  zealots,  lift  no  hand 

To  harm  these  duteous  lives — 
True  daughters  of  our  native  land. 

Fond  mothers,  faithful  wives  1 
Pass  to  our  polls — and  councils,  too. 

Of  their  sweet  eyes  unnoted. 
And  drop  your  votes,  while  only  you. 

Not  Woman,  shall  have  voted  I 

Edoak  Fawostt. 

ROYALTY  IN  MINIATURE. 


"  qua  bmpttU  m  e'HaU  li. 
Lallan 

BfiBAKGBB. 

A  WITTY  French  author  informs  us  that  when  the  few  scattering 
inhabitants  of  the  microscopic  "  principality  of  Monaco  "  re- 
belled against  their  prince  in  1780,  commissioners  were  sent  by  them 
,    to  Paris,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  French  revolutionists,  where- 
upon a  treaty  was  effected,  which  treaty  consisted  of  the  two  following 
articles: 

"  Art.  L    There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  republic  of  Monaco. 

"  AxT.  n.    The  French  republic  is  delighted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  republic  of  Monaco." 

The  perpetration  of  this  "  excellent  jest "  no  doubt  contributed 
.greatly  to  the  good-humor  of  the  revolutionnaira ;  but,  if  they  had 
looked  a  little  nearer  home,  they  might  have  seen  another  "  separate 
sovereignty,"  in  comparison  with  which  the  principality  of  Monaco,  so 
much  laughed  at,  would  have  appeared  gigantic.  This  was  the 
"  kingdom  of  Yvetot,"  which  for  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years 
remained  a  marvel  to  everybody.  There  never  was  any  thing  like  it 
before,  and  there  has  never  been  any  thing  like  it  since.  It  was  a  cu- 
riosity, a  sort  of  ball  within  a  ball,  Uke  a  Cliinese  puzzle.  Strange  as 
the  statement  may  appear,  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  France,  from 
tlve  middle  of  the  sixth  century  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  a 
regularly-organized  kiTtgdom,  ruled  by  a  Jh'njr,  whom  France,  England, 
and  all  the  great  powers  recognized  and  respected — in  one  sense  at 
least— which  high  and  mighty  kingdom,  presided  over  by  its  suzerain, 
with  his  privy  council,  high-chamberlain,  master  of  the  hounds,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  other  dignitaries,  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
chateau,  and  what  would  be  called  in  this  country  "  a  good  farm." 

This  farm  was  called,  as  we  have  said,  the  "  kmgdom  of  Yvetot," 

and  was  situated  near  the  present  town  of  the  same  name  in  Nor. 

mandy,  between  H&vre-de-Graoe  and  Rouen.    The  chateau,  built,  ac. 

cording  to  all  accounts,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century,  may  still  be 

standing.    What  is  certain  is,  that  here  lived  and  reigned  a  long  line 

of  momarchs,  whose  will  was  supreme  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

little  domain ;  who  paid  no  taxes  of  any  description  to  the  neighboring 

4knd  sarrounding  kingdom  of  France,  or  to  any  other ;  who  took  part 

or  did  not  take  part  in  the  various  wars  carried  on  by  France,  just  as 

thejr    fWncicd ;  and  who  were  treated  with,  "  as  between  crowned 

hJbdii,'*  by  royalty  elsewhere.    It  is  not  singular  that  this  anomalous 

condition  of  things  shonid  have  originated  a  number  of  jests  at  the 

expense  of  his  nu^esty  the  King  of  Yvetot  in  every  generation.    Ac- 


cordingly, we  have  all  manner  of  caricatures,  lampoons,  pasquinades, 
and  good-humored  "  flings,"  at  their  majesties  in  French  prose  and 
verse — the  most  noted  and  best  known,  doubtless,  being  llorangc«'» 
Roi  tP  Yvetot.  In  all  these  friendly — they  arc  not  unfriendly — carica- 
tures, you  sec  the  same  personage,  a  fat  little  royal  pcraoiiagu, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  and  followed  by  a  dog,  as  fat  and  good- 
humored  as  himself,  going  from  door  to  door  on  liis  domain, 
chatting  familiarly  with  his  peasant-subjects,  chucking  the  maid- 
ens under  their  chins,  patting  the  babies  on  the  head,  asking  the 
news — who  was  married,  or  bom,  or  dead — and  never  refusing  the 
good  glass  of  wine,  proffered  to  this  merry  little  king  by  his  subjects. 
Then  on  his  return  the  four  stalwart  members  of  bis  "  body-guard," 
who  have  been  working  in  the  royal  garden,  drop  their  hoes,  hastily 
don  their  uniforms,  and  salute  this  jolly  monarch  as  ho  arrives  upon 
his  donkey ;  the  four  seamstresses  or  housemaids,  daughters  of  his 
tenants,  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  usher  him  to  his  queen ; 
he  dines  en  famillt,  waited  on  by  the  one  footman  who  is  lord  high- 
chamberlain;  and  at  night  he  puts  on,  instead  of  a  crown,  an  ex- 
cellent and  comfortable — nightcap ! 

Such  is  the  picture,  half  traditional,  half  historic,  of  the  King  of 
Yvetot.  It  is  altogether  comic,  as  the  reader  will  perceive ;  but  under 
the  humorous  caricature  there  appears  to  have  been  a  solid  substratum 
ot  fact.    This  seems  to  have  amounted  to  what  follows  : 

The  first  Seigneur  of  Yvetot  was  Vauthicr,  chambcrliun  to  King 
Clotaire  I.  of  France,  son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilda.  The  chamberlain  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  courage,  intelligence,  and  de- 
votion—qualities  which  made  him  a  favorite  with  Clotaire;  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  stood  in  high  favor  with  his  majesty.  Thence 
many  heart-burnings  on  the  part  of  the  other  courtiers ;  much  jealousy 
of  Lord  Vauthicr,  as  of  one  growing  too  powerful ;  eventually  a  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  him  with  Clotaire  the  Long-haired.  This  conspiracy, 
long  ripening,  came  at  last  to  a  head — Clotairc's  mind  was  artfully 
poisoned — A^'authier  no  longer  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  lord  the 
king — and  finally  the  conspirators  succeeded  in  filling  Clotaire  witii 
enormous  rage  against  him— on  what  grounds  the  authorities  do  not 
sa}'.  These  were  not  important,  however.  Vauthicr  was  absent,  and 
the  conspirators  had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  chamberlain  was  a  traitor;  and  as,  in  those  days,  kings 
were  often  their  own  "justicers,"  Clotaire  publicly  announced  his  in- 
tention to  slay  the  Sieur  d'Yvctot  on  sight.  His  majesty  had  put  his 
own  nephews  to  death,  as  personages  interfering  with  bis  views ; 
was  known  to  be  a  man  who  stuck  at  nothing ;  .ind  when  a  friend 
at  court  sent  a  messenger  in  haste  to  Vauthicr  at  his  chateau,  in- 
forming him  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him  from  Clotaire,  on  - 
his  return,  Vauthicr  wisely  made  up  his  mind  not  to  cxpcsc  his 
throat  to  the  knife,  or  his  brains  to  the  royal  axe,  and  hastened  to 
put  the  Rhine  and  other  broad  streams  between  himself  and  King 
Clotaire. 

For  ten  years,  then,  the  Seigneur  d'Yvctot  remained  abroad, 
hewing  away  with  his  sword  at  tiic  barbarous  Thurin^ans,  enemies  of 
the  true  faith.  As  Clotaire  upheld  the  latter,  Vauthicr  hoped  that 
his  "record"  in  these  long  years  would  restore  him  to  favor  with 
the  king ;  so,  pining  no  doubt  for  la  patrie,  and  sick  of  exile,  he 
determined  to  venture  bock,  and  throw  hunself  upon  tiie  mercy  of 
his  sovereign.  He  did  so,  but  not  without  taking  excellent  precau- 
tions. Clotaire  was  known  to  be  a  personage  of  most  uncertain 
temper — fighting  bravely  against  bis  enemies  the  Thuringians  might 
or  might  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  pardon  for  the  culprit ;  Uicrc- 
fore  the  prudent  Vauthicr  first  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  maiie  a 
friend  of  "  Pope  Agapet,"  and  induced  the  pontilT  to  intrust  him,  in 
the  character  of  envoy,  with  letters  to  King  Clotaire,  who  would  thus, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  was  hoped,  be  entirely  disarmed.  Un- 
fortunately, Vauthicr  did  not  estimate  with  suflScient  correctness  Uio 
highly  "  excitable "  character  of  his  sovereign.  He  travelled  from 
Rome  to  Soissons,  where  Clotaire  held  his  court ;  reached  the  city 
on  Good  Friday,  at  the  moment  when  Clotaire  was  at  the  high  altar 
of  the  great  cathedral  celebrating  mass,  in  front  of  a  veiled  cruci- 
fix ;  threw  himself  npon  his  knees ;  presented  the  pope's  letters ; 
implored  pardon  in  the  name  of  Christ— and  Clotaire,  for  reply,  drew 
his  sword,  and  severed  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Sieur  d'Yvctot 
from  his  body.  Grinning,  ghastly,  and  streaming  with  blood,  the 
head  rolled  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar. 

Such  was  the  unlucl^  result  of  Vauthier's  return.  Unlucky  no 
less  for  Clotaire.    He  bad  oommittcj  c*<-.rilege,  and,  when  he  cooled 
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the  full  enormity  of  bis  guilt  flashed  upon  bim.  The  pope's  letters, 
now  read  for  the  first  time,  did  not  lessen  his  remorse.  They  attested 
the  entire  innocence  of  our  woll-beloved  son  Vautliier,  and  around  the 
unhappy  Clotairc  rose  a  chorus  of  clergy : 

"  Sacrilege  1  sacrilege  I  Your  majesty  has  committed  sacrilege  1 " 
Thereat  Clotaire  groir  pale,  and  his  knees  shook.  What  to  do  f 
Send  an  envoy  to  his  holiness,  suggested  the  clergy,  and  beg  absolu- 
tion; and  Clotaire  caught  ardently  at  the  suggestion.  The  envoy 
was  dispatched ;  came  to  Rome ;  heard  that  the  pope  was  dying,  and 
hastened  to  his  bedside,  where  Clotaire's  prayer  was  set  forth  for  the 
P' :.t  In  actioit.  The  affiiir  was  embarrassing — the  pope  was  dying, 
lie  did  what  men  often  do  in  a  difficult  matter ;  he  compromised. 
"  Clotaire,"  he  said  faintly,  "  could  expect  to  receive  pardon — only — " 
(here  Pope  Agapet  began  to  cough  painfully,  and  gasp  for  breath) — 
"  only — when — ^he  had  given— the  highest  possible — satisfaction  to  the 
— theirs— of— "  (here  the  coughing  returned,  became  more  violent,  a 
convulsion  shook  the  pontiff,  and  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence 
be  expired). 

With  the  ambiguous  dying  words  of  Pope  Agapet,  the  envoy  re- 
turned to  Clotaire ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  king  pondered,  with  knit 
brows  and  troubled  mind,  on  that  phrase,  "  tiie  highest  possible  satis- 
faction to  the  hdrs  of "— Vauthier.  What  wu  the  "  highest  possible 
satisfaction  ?  "  At  last  he  came  to  a  decision  upon  the  knotty  point 
presented.  There  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  people  in  the  sixth 
century,  no  higher  earthly  satisfaction  than  that  of  being  a  royal  per- 
sonage ;  and  the  impetuous  Clotaire,  lashed  by  remorse,  determined  to 
make  the  Vauthiers  royal.  As  the  king  ordered,  so  it  was  done.  On 
a  huge  sheet  of  whitest  parchment,  decorated  with  seals  and  flour- 
ishes, and  attested  by  the  royal  "  mark,"  it  was  written  that  tiience- 
forth,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  seigniory  of  Yvetot  should  be  a  king- 
dom, and  the  seigneurs  thereof  kingt — owing  allegiance  to  no  one, 
coining  their  own  money,  levying  their  own  taxes,  issuing  their  sover- 
eign decrees,  making  or  not  making  war,  as  seemed  to  them  best — in 
every  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  without  reservation,  kingt. 

Hence  the  Kings  of  Yvetot    The  account  we  have  given  may 
appear  romantic,  but,  whatever  be  the  measure  of  faith  attached  to  it, 
the  existence  of  the  "  kingdom  "  is  a  matter  of  record. 
Proof  of  this  statement : 

I.  A  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Xormandy,  of  date  1392, 
mentions  the  King  of  Yvetot,  and  recognizes  his  royalty. 

n.  Letters  patent  granted  by  various  Kings  of  France,  in  1404, 
1460,  and  1464,  acknowledge  and  confirm  the  sovereignty  of  the  King 
of  Yvetot. 

ni.  In  the  same  century,  when  Xormandy  was  under  English 

sway,  Henry  VI.  claimed  certiun  taxes  and  feudal  duties  f^om  the 

'  King  of  Yvetot ;  the  question  was  solemnly  adjudged ;  and  the  deci- 

Eion   given  against  the  King  of  England,  in  favor  of  the  King  of 

Yvetot. 

IV.  A  letter  of  Francis  I.,  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Yvetot,  is 
etill  in  the  French  archircs. 

V.  At  the  coronation  of  Marie  do  Medici,  Henry  IV.  publicly  re- 
buked bis  grand-ch.imbcrlain,  for  not  assigning  to  the  King  of  Yvetot 
a,  position  suitable  to  his  royal  dignity. 

"  If  we  lose  France,"  said  the  same  jovial  monarch,  Henry  IV., 
when  he  was  retreating  once,  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  "we 
must  take  possession  of  the  fair  kingdom  of  Yvetot  t  " 

Thus  jest  and  earnest,  fiction  (doubtless)  and  fact,  history  and  ro- 
mance, mingle  and  are  fused  with  each  other  here.  The  reader  will 
regard  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  which  pleases  him  best — serious- 
I7,  in  the  light  of  the  charters,  decrees,  and  letters  patent  referred  to ; 
or  romantically,  in  the  light  of  the  Clotaire  tradition ;  or  humorously, 
in  the  light  of  the  donkey,  the  fat  dog,  and  the  nightcap,  of  Stranger's 
Aatuan.  The  latter  made  the  bon  rot  i  Yvetot  popular  f<f rever,  by  hit- 
ting from  behind  him  at  other  royal  personages : 

"  n  n'agrandit  point  ses  £tats 
Fat  an  volson  commode, 
Et,  modile  des  potentats. 
Frit  le  plaisir  poor  code. 
Ce  n'eit  que  lomqu'll  expira 
Qne  le  people  qui  I'entena 
Flenra. 
^  Ohl  ohi  ohi  ohiablahl  ahlahl 

Quel  boa  petit  roi  o'<taIt  11, 
"Ullal" 

This  was  written  in  1818,  and  there  were  a  Urge  number  of  per- 


sons, especially  the  French  mothers,  who  had  lost  thdr  boys  by  Na- 
poleon's merciless  conscriptions,  who  saw  in  the  first  lines  a  hit  at  the 
great  emperor.  With  these  political  matters,  however,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Looking  across  the  years  to  the  small  cliateau  d'Yvetot, 
what  we  see  is  a  picture  of"  royalty  in  miniature,"  and  an  extremely 
fat  and  respectable  line  of  monarchs,  who  appear  to  have  had  nu 
amount  of  good  sense  not  often  found  beneath  kingly  crowns.  In 
fact,  these  rustic  sovereigns  appear  to  have  been  the  most  sensible 
men  of  history.  They  never  declared  war  on  anybody,  never  inter- 
fered or  quarrelled  with  thtir  neighbors,  indulged  in  no  heart-burn- 
ings, were  rendered  unhappy  by  no  undue  aspirations ; — they  simply 
lived  at  the  old  country-house  of  Yvetot,  with  their  tenants  around 
them,  ate  good  dinners,  drank  good  wine,  rode  out  on  successive  gen- 
erations of  fat  littie  donkeys,  followed  by  fat  littie  dogs,  chatted  with 
their  subjects,  slept  in  peace,  with  comfortable  nightcaps  drawn  over 
their  royal  old  ears,  and  were  buried  in  the  royal  cemetery  attached 
to  the  royal  residence,  examples  to  all  kings  in  all  time  to  come. 

There  never  were  any  "  parties"  of  any  description  in  Yvetot,  we 
are  informed — no  court  intrigues,  conspiracies,  or  intestine  dissen- 
sions. The  king  kept  his  own  seals,  and  his  own  royal  purse  in  his 
own  pantaloons  pocket ;  and  therefrom  with  his  own  hands  disbursed 
to  his  civil  list.  The  court  is  thus  described :  There  were  one  bishop, 
one  dean,  and  four  canons — all  parish  eurii;  a  senate  and  privy  coun- 
cil composed  of  four  judges — all  notaries;  besides  which  there  were 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber — tenants'  daughters ;  four  body-guards — 
gardeners ;  one  chamberlain  and  herald — the  footman ;  a  master  of 
the  horse — the  groom ;  a  keeper  of  the  woods  and  forests — bailiff; 
others  have  been  mentioned.  We  shall  only  add  that  the  King  of 
Yvetot  could  brmg  into  the  field,  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  royal  troops,  over  whom  the  King  of 
France  had  no  more  authority  than  he  had  over  the  army  of  the  King 
of  England,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  These  were  never,  however, 
called  into  the  field.  Their  old  matchlocks  were  quite  rusty,  and  their 
uniforms  moth-eaten.  Kobody  ever  declared  war  on  the  good  little 
Kings  of  Yvetot  They  ate,  drank,  slept,  rode  out  on  their  donkeys, 
smiled  on  the  maidens,  patted  the  heads  of  the  babies,  and  went  to 
their  long  homes,  models  of  potentates,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  when  the  last  monarch  of  their  ancient 
line  ignominiously  assumed  no  higher  title  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 
than  prince — ^whereupon  the  Revolution  followed,  and,  just  when  the 
"  republic  of  Monaco  "  was  bom,  swept  him  and  his  kingdom  away ; 
just  punishment  for  thus  abdicating  his  sacred  royalty,  which  had 
"  been  in  the  family"  for  the  respectable  period  of  about  thirteen  cen- 
turies. 

So  it  passed,  this  jolly  little  Idngdom  and  its  line  of  kings — small 
of  stature,  but  the  "  real  article,"  and  respected  accordingly.  To-day, 
you  look  upon  the  whole  matter  as  a  jest,  historic  fact  as  it  is.  The 
railway  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  through  the  department  of  Seine-Inf4- 
rieure,  traverses  the  town  of  Yvetot ;  the  cars  rattle,  the  smoke  floats, 
the  wlustie  screams;  if  the  bon  petit  roi,  on  his  little  donkey,  followed 
by  his  little  dog,  could  witness  that  phenomenm,  it  is  probable  that 
king  and  donkey  and  dog  would  all  roll  in  the  nearest  ditch,  over- 
come with  fright!  But  the  fates. spared  them  such  a  profanation  of 
their  royal  autiiority — these  worthy  littie  kings  of  Pigmyland.  They 
are  no  more  there,  and  never  now  move  any  more  beneath  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  I  The  birds  sing,  the  streams  laugh,  the  clouds 
float  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau,  as  in  other  years.  But  the 
kings  and  kingdom  of  Yvetot  have  passed  away  like  a  dream  1 

SOaiETHING  ABOUT  CUBA,  ITS  HISTORY, 
ITS  CLIMATE,  ITS  PEOPLE. 


THE  Island  of  Cuba  in  size  is  nearly  equal  to  England  proper 
(without  the  principality  of  Wales),  being  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifly-two  miles  in  medial  breadth, 
containing  a  superficial  area  of  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles,  being  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  other  West  India 
IsUnds  united.  Columbus  supposed  Cuba  (at  the  time  he  visited  the 
Isle  of  Knes,  associated  with  Cuba)  to  bo  a  continent,  and  it  was  so 
regarded  until  circumnavigated  by  Ocampo,  in  the  year  1S08. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  setticment  of  the  West  India  Islands,  San 
Dominiro  was  the  most  known,  and  received  the  largest  share  of  at- 
^  .  "*    jjgjtizedby  VjOWVIV^ 
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tention.  Cuba  attracted  but  little  notice  in  Europe,  until  Cortez  made 
it  a  base  of  operations,  in  his  contemplated  and  consummated  attack  on 
Mexico.  It  will  be  perceived  its  first  appreciation  was  for  its  military 
command  of  the  surrounding  coasts.  Subsequently,  in  necessary  imi- 
tation of  Cortez,  the  Prince  de  JoinTillo  concentrated  his  fleet  at  Ha- 
vana, preparatory  to  his  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  Barana  he  re- 
turned after  captaring  Son  Juan  de  UUoa. 

The  importance  of  Cuba  does  not  therefore  arise  solely  from  its 
great  productiTO  wealth,  nor  from  the  demand  its  inhabitants  make 
upon  l^c  productions  of  other  peoples,  but  it  is  largely  founded  upon 
its  admirablo  position  in  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Mexican 
SuIfV  Havana  being  situated  exactly  where  the  carriers  of  commercial 
nitcrprisca  must  cross  each  other's  paths  in  their  intercourse  with  Uexi- 
:o  A.nd  the  Southern  United  States.  It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
lA^^citjr  and  statesmanship  of  Thomas  JefTcrson,  that  he  should  have 
rr-ittcn,  nearly  fifty  years  ago:  "I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever 


looked  upon  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition  that  can  be  mndc 
to  our  system  of  States,  the  possession  of  which  (with  Florida 
Point)  would  give  us  control  orer  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  coun- 
tries and  isthmus  bordering  it,  and  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
political  well-being." 

Its  importance,  as  the  "  key  to  the  Gulf,"  will  be  be  still  more  per- 
fectly understood,  when  we  recollect  that  Cuba  is  ninety-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Jamaica ;  fifty  miles  from  Hayti ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Tobasco  and  Yucatan,  in 
Mexico ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  almost  an  ex.ict  circle,  has  n  Hliorc  line  of  near- 
ly six  thousand  miles,  and  tlio  outlet  of  tliis  rast  field  of  commerce  is 
through  a  narrow  passage  running  along  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  her  best  harbors  and  fortifications.  It  is, 
therefore,  certain,  that  whatever  people  hold  Cuba,  if  they  have  at 
command  the  resources  natural  to  the  island,  and  the  desire  to  do  e 
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tlicy  could  make  the  commerce  of  the  western  irorld  pay  tribute,  and 
cmbarrnss  onr  legitimate  rule  in  the  Gulf  by  treaties  and  assistance 
from  Kuropcan  nations.  And  tliis  has  already  been  done,  for,  wlicn 
the  fleet  of  Sir  Kdward  Paclcenham  operated  against  Xew  Orleans,  and 
iris  compelled  in  a  crippled  state  to  retreat  from  the  coast  of  Lonisi- 
ana,  it  fled  to  Havana  for  succor,  and,  but  for  this  place  of  refuge, 
never  would  hare  reached  Jamaica,  its  original  port  of  embarka- 
tion. 

But  we  do  not  propose  in  our  slight  sketch  to  treat  of  the  military 
and  political  characteristics  of  Cuba,  we  allude  to  them  only  inciden- 
tally, and  pass  on  to  such  description  of  its  scenery,  agricultural 
resources,  and  the  social  life  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  best  authorities 
at  our  command  and  our  personal  observations  will  supply. 

The  past  of  Cuba  is  history,  and,  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
soon  a  new  and  varied  future  must  open  upon  her;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  results  will  be  advantageous  to  her  best  interests  and 
true  development.  Up  to  this  time,  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  on 
the  globe,  abounding  with  great  mineral,  agricultural,  and  maritime 
resources,  has  been  cramped  in  its  natural  growth  as  much  as  if  it 
were  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  belle,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  bandages  of  every 
possible  restriction,  Cuba  has  surpassed  any  given  portion  of  the 
world  in  what  it  has  done,  and  in  what  it  promises  as  the  reward  of 
labor — for,  in  accordance  with  her  population,  and  in  spite  of  her 
roisgovcrnmcnt,  Cuba,  to-day,  presents  a  wonderful  example  of 
material  prospcritr.  If  these  things  be,  with  a  parent  government 
hoarlless  and  oppressive,  and  subjected  to  the  consequent  evils  flowing 
therefrom,  what  will  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles  "  be,  when  her  moun- 
taino,  her  valleys,  and  her  beautiful  and  commodious  harbors,  are  in  the 
possession  of  even  a  comparatively  free  and  untrammelled  population, 
who  will  develop  her  vast  natural  wealth,  and  make  it  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  the  producer,  instead  of  the  pride  and  squanderings 
of  an  unsympathixing  aristocracy  f 

The  climate  of  Cuba,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  is  con- 
sidcrod  the  most  salubrious  of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Porto  Rico.  At  XTbajay,  fifteen  miles  from  Ila- 
vaun,  the  thermometer  in  fair  weather  has  gone  down  to  zero.  It  is  im- 
po8;<ible  to  realize  the  fragrant  delightfulness  of  early  dafvn,  or  the  cx- 
quisitcly-soft  coolness  of  the  evening,  in  this  wonderful  island  of  the 
tropical  seas.  After  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  the  sea-breeze  seems 
to  refresh  and  strengthen  the  very  spirit  of  life,  the  pulse  beats  fuller 
and  clearer,  producing  sensations  to  be  enjoyed,  but  never  described. 
In  the  interior  of  the  island  there  is  a  variety  of  temperatures,  for 
the  mountains  favorably  modify  any  intense  heat.  Thus  Xature  in 
many  ways  overcomes  dilBoulties  for  the  happiness  of  man,  and  thus 
it  is,  however  hot  the  day  may  be  in  those  southern  latitudes,  in  the 
evening  and  the  morning  there  prevail  refreshing  winds ;  while  in  the 
mountainous  regions  the  deposition  of  dew  is  so  plentiful  at  nightfall 
that  it  takes  the  place  of  copious  showers  in  modifying  the  heat  and 
preserving  vegetation. 

That  outdoor  labor  for  every  class  of  people  is  not  impossible 
in  Cuba,  we  know ;  for  two-thirds  of  the  population,  including  slaves 
anrl  coolies,  work  the  livelong  day  in  the  unqualified  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  do  this  under  its  most  trying  circumstances.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  labor  in  Cuba,  supplied  with  proper  clothing,  wholesome  food, 
a  reasonable  number  of  hours  for  work,  and  a  comfortable  lodging  at 
night,  is  still  to  be  tried. 

In  approaching  Havana  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  undulating  moun- 
tains runs  from  east  to  west,  until  lost  in  either  horizon.  On  each 
hand,  a.<t  you  approach  the  harbor,  the  land  is  gently  elevated,  and  cov- 
ered with  grassy,  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  signal-tower  and  light-house 
combined,  which  overtops  the  high  walls  of  the  defences,  which  imme- 
diately lie  nt  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  is  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  novice  in  sea  trips,  for,  with  the  desire  to  get  to  land,  is  added 
the  intense  curiosity  to  see  the  sights  of  Havana.  On  the  first  occasion 
of  oar  beholding  the  red-and-gold-slashed  flag  of  Spain,  the  sim  was 
rapidly  sinking  into  the  waves  of  the  great  Mexican  Gulf,  and  we 
wntchcd  the  flag  and  the  sun  with  painful  solicitude,  for  we  knew 
that  they  would  sink  ont  of  sight  together,  and  wo  also  knew  that,  if 
they  did  this  iMfore  we  reached  the  harbor,  we  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
main at  sea  all  night 

In  our  anxiety  and  impatience  to  make  headway,  it  seemed  to  us  as 
if  the  huge  engine  of  the  steamer  had  lost  its  propelling  power.  Fas- 
Ecngcrs,  in  nervous  crowds,  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  wished  and  hoped ; 
but,  alas  I  all  our  aspiraUons  were  bound  to  bo  disappointed,  for  sud- 


denly, a  light  cloud  of  smoke  ascended  upon  the  clear  atmosphere,  the 
low  but  suggestive  sound  of  a  heavy,  but  distant  piece  of  artillery 
echoed  along  the  Cuban  shore,  and  sun  and  flag  disappeared  together 
08  simultaneously  as  if  both  were  under  the  military  discipline  of  the 
now  dethroned  Isabella. 

At  the  same  instant  the  engineer's  bell  of  the  steamer's  engine  gave 
a  significant  tap,  and  the  huge  machinery  stopped  its  rapid  motions  as 
if  exhausted,  and  the  "skipper"  announced  that  "we  hod  to  ride  in 
the  open  sea  until  morning  dawned." 

The  same  rules  that  were  established  two  centuries  or  more  ago  by 
the  jealous  Spaniard,  to  guard  against  the  sudden  invasion  of  free- 
booters, have  continued  in  force  against  the  peaceably-disposed  passen- 
ger-ships of  these  modem  times. 

The  atmosphere  of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  within  the  tropics,  is  so 
unpolluted,  so  thin,  so  elastic,  so  serene,  and,  save  by  experience,  so  in- 
conceivably transparent,  that  every  star  and  planet  in  the  heavens 
seemed  to  be  boldly  defined;  you  can  see  around  and  behind  them; 
they  actually  stand  out  in  the  clear  blue,  while  the  heavenly  constel- 
lations are  more  brilliant  than  in  the  temperate  latitudes.  In  this  night- 
watch  wo  saw  the  north-star  and  the  great  polar  bear  skirting  along 
the  horizon.  And  there  were  constellations  unknown  to  northern  skies, 
with  the  myriads  of  stars  forming  the  milky-way,  making  not  a  dim, 
just-pcrcmvcd  light,  but  absolutely  flaming  through  eternal  space. 
All  this  was  some  comfort  to  our  disappointed  feelings,  and  lessened 
somewhat  the  indignation  we  felt  at  the  workings  of  the  miserable 
policy  and  old  fogyism  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

"  Couldn't  our  Government  make  a  treaty  that  would  break  up  this 
absurd  rule,  which  might  have  been  well  enough  for  Drake  and  his 
myrmidons,  but  should  not  be  enforced  to  the  keeping  of  a  peaceable 
merchant  on  the  sea  all  night,  in  sight  of  a  comfortable  harbor  f  "  said 
we  at  last  to  the  captain. 

"  Don't  think  a  treaty  could  be  mode,"  he  replied,  emphatically. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  powerful  United  States,  which  could 
send  a  single  iron-clad  into  that  closed  harbor  of  Havana  yonder 
that  would  knock  Monro  Castle  into  flinders  in  a  few  moments,  that  such 
a  Union,  if  it  insisted  upon  it,  could  not  have  such  abominable  laws  re- 
pealed?" 

The  ground  swell,  or  some  other  kind  of  swell,  was  now  making 
us  sick,  and  consequently  ill-natured,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fine 
atmosphere,  the  starry  constellations  of  the  altar,  the  cross,  and  the 
liiver  Eridnnus. 

"  We  mean  to  say,"  returned  the  captain,  speaking  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  quarter-deck,  "  we  mean  to  say,  that  Spain  will  not  alter  her 
laws  regarding  the  entrance  and  exit  of  her  hnrbors,  or  in  any  other 
mattef ,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  argument  of  war ! " 

Just  at  this  moment,  at  the  very  spot  where  we  knew  w.is  Morro 
Castle,  we  s.aw  a  column  of  smoke,  which,  in  tlic  clear  atmosphere  we 
have  so  much  admired,  rose  like  a  signal  from  some  savage  chieftain's 
camp.  This  column  grew  taller  and  taller,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
finally  began  to  stretch  away  toward  the  west. 

"  What's  that  y  "  said  we  to  the  captain,  very  much  surprised  at  this 
.  evidence  of  life  exhibited  in  what  should  have  been,  by  Spanish  orders, 
"  a  dead  place." 

"  Why,"  said  the  captain  promptly, "  that  smoke  is  from  Liverpool 
coal,  and,  if  you  could  see  the  fire  it  comes  from,  you'd  find  the  boilers 
of  a  confederate  blockade-runner  that  plies  between  a  Texas  port  and 
Havana." 

And,  while  we  were  looking  and  speculating,  we  saw,  far  away  on 
our  right,  what  might  have  been  other  signal  smokes ;  long,  straggling 
lines  that  crept  and  curled  along  the  horizon,  and  then  up  into  the 
midnight  sky,  like  wounded  serpents,  and  these  were  from  other 
blockade-runners  that  were  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grondo, 
laden  with  cotton — then  more  valuable  than  gold — all  of  which  con- 
traband vessels,  at  night  or  by  day,  passed  unchallenged  into  the  har- 
bor of  Havana. 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  captain,  with  some  affected  surprise,  "  the 
Cuban  Spanish  officials  have  been  bribed  to  do  this ;  but  it  won't  pay 
to  buy  our  way  in ;  so,  in  sunshine  or  storm,  breeze  or  hurricane,  we 
must  stay  out  here  all  night." 

But  morning  came  at  last,  bright,  obccring,  and  early.  It  was 
hard  to  say  when  the  stars  molted  away,  or  how  the  heavens  were 
brighter  because  the  sun  was  turning  every  thing  into  yellow  and  gold. 
iVnother  booromg  sound  oflicially  informed  the  Cubans  of  the  break 
of  day,  and  the  red  flog  again  trembled  over  Uorro  Castle,  and  our 
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gallant  steamer,  a<  if  refreshed  from  repose,  now  proudlj  and  siriflly 
moved  toward  the  cntrnnco  of  the  harbor. 

In  a  few  moments  we  wore  between  the  long  linco  of  fortificatlong, 
introducing  us  to  rock-bound  shores,  that  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  arc  not  four  hundred  ynrds  apart.  Ko  engineer  could  have  ar- 
ranged them  more  perfectly  for  defence  or  safety,  and  the  natural 
effect  could  not  be  more  picturesque 

On  one  side,  the  fortifications,  hewn  out  of  the  dark-gray  rock, 
were  surmounted  by  parapets  that  bristled  with  artiUeiy,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  appearance  of  soldiers  and  sentinels  in  light  uni- 
forms, who  were  constantly  moving  about  On  the  opposite  side 
and  along  the  shore  there  spread  out  the  city  of  Havana,  not  som- 
bre, like  London,  nor  white,  like  Paris,  but  party-colored,  like  Da- 
mascus) and  equally  flaming  and  brilliant  in  the  hot  sun,  the  fronts 
of  the  houses,  owing  to  some  peculiar  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  being 
frescoed  with  the  brightest  yellows,  pinks,  and  azure  blue,  with  the 
■  roofs  red  with  tiles — the  whole  made  more  noticeable  by  contrasts 
with  the  deep  coppery  green  of  the  overtowering  palms,  and  other  luxu- 
riant tropical  vegetation ;  in  the  harbor  were  innumerable  gayly-ool- 
ored  gondolas ;  the  ships  were  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
being  only  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  shore  through  the 
lighters  and  small  sail- boats  that  everywhere  meet  your  gaze — 
the  whole  effect  giving  a  peculiar  character,  and  a  romanUc  life,  un- 
like any  other  city  in  Europe  or  America. 

Our  vessel,  underthe  guidance  of  the  Spaiush  pilot,  finally  reached 
her  berth  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and,  before  the  heavy  anchor 
was  fairly  embedded  in  the  earth,  the  sail-boats  came  circling  round  ns 
from  the  shore  like  so  many  huge  albatrosses  bent  on  prey. 

A  few  years  ago,  passengers  could  not  go  ashore  at  Havana  with- 
out passports,  which,  when  fairly  settled  for,  cost  some  five  dollars  in 
gold.    But  this  is  not  so  now,  though  occasionally  an  unlncky  travel- 
ler hands  this  amount  over  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  oiBcials"- 
always  in  sight— just  as  a  countrymen,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes,  in 
New  York  City,  give  a  "  sharper  "  twenty-five  cents  for  going  into  the 
City  Hall  Park.    But  you  go  ashore,  of  course,  and  possibly  have  a 
sail  of  a  mile  or  more  before  you  reach  the  common  landing,  which  is 
opposite  the  principal  gate  of  the  river-front  of  the  city.    Tou  look  up, 
and  see  a  coat-of-arms  over  the  grand  entrance,  once  familiar,  when 
we  used  Spanish  silver  coin,  prominent  upon  which  were  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.    The  first  impression  made  upon  an  American  is,  that  there 
is  an  enormous  number  of  semi-military  policemen.    The  ship  was 
spotted  with  them  the  instant  it  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the 
city  you  find  every  alley,  lane,  street,  wharf,  and  stair,  guarded  by 
them,  many  armed  with  a  light  musket,  and  all  set  off  with  a  saffron- 
colored  visage,  contrasting  strangely  with  a  thin  white  linen  coatee, 
held  together  at  the  shoulders  by  immense  yellow  worsted  epaulettes. 
But  these  guardians  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  Havana,  such  as  they 
ar«,  are  respectful  to  well-disposed  strangers ;  their  business  is  to  look 
most  exclusively  after  the  native  population. 

The  streets  inside  the  walls,  as  a  rule,  run  at  right  angles,  and  are 
Tery  narrow ;  the  best  are  badly  paved,  and  undraincd.  The  houses 
suggest  that  they  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  been  used  as  fortifi- 
cations, they  have  such  an  appearance  of  unnecessary  strength,  and 
are  so  covered  over  with  heavy  iron  graUngs.  They  are  seldom  more 
than  two  stories  high,  and,  in  the  most  populous  streets,  have  awnings 
suspended  across  the  highway,  from  ropes  fastened  to  the  heavy  para- 
pets that  surmount  every  building ;  which  arrangement  is  grateflil,  in 
securing  you  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Every  thing,  to  an  American  and  a  stranger,  is  intensely  odd  and 
▼ery  interesting.  If  you  are  in  the  principal  street,  you  find  the  stores 
small,  and  a  casual  display  of  goods  apparently  a  secondary  matter. 
Tou  look  up  and  down,  and  are  surprised  in  not  seeing  a  lady  in 
sight — you  catch  the  bright  eyes  of  what  you  suppose  to  be  one, 
peeping  from  behind  some  Jalmuie,  but  it  is  a  suggestion,  not  s  pom- 
ti  ve  fact.  The  men  you  meet,  if  not  of  the  military,  ore  all  dressed  in 
-irbite  pantaloons,  grass  cloth  jackets,  and  panama  hats — they  know 
yon  are  a  barbarian  and  a  "  fiUibuster  "  (synonymes  for  a  citizen  of  the 
tTuited  States),  from  yourthiok  clothing  and  self-conceited  stare. 

A  woman  at  last — a  stout  one — dressed  in  black  silk,  queer-look- 
ing flat  hat,  no  hoops  on,  great  sash  around  the  waist,  and  surprisingly 
Ixirgo  feet.  Tou  think  you  have  always  heard  the  Spanish  women 
have  small  pedestals.  You  look  again,  and  it  is  a  portly  priest;  and 
as  you  see  a  great  many  of  them  afterward,  you  make  no  second  mis- 
take as  to  their  sex  or  business. 


Gradually  growing  self-possessed,  you  reach  a  street  occupied 
wholly  by  private  residences.  You  observe  that  the  houses  have  no 
sashes  to  Ihcir  windows,  but,  instead,  heavy  iron  bars  and  gratings. 
Pclicate  lace  curtains  inside,  and  rich,  heavy  furniture,  satisfy  you 
they  are  not  prisons.  But  their  Moorish,  oriental  expression,  gives 
them  an  intensely  dull  exterior.  You  think  better  of  them  when  you 
discover  a  group  of  seSoritas  busily  engaged  in  gossiping  and  smok- 
ing cigarettes.  They  let  you  stare  at  them  without  displaying  the  least 
annoyance — they  rather  like  it,  or  they  don't  know  it— you  will  never 
be  able  to  tell  which. 

We  have  siud  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  here  comes  a  cabrio- 
let, or  bullock  cart,  in  common  use  in  the  country.  It  is  the  rudest 
wheeled  vehicle  you  ever  saw,  and  the  animals  drawing  it  have  a  wild, 
shaggy  look,  that  is  perfectly  demoniac  The  fellow  driving  is  a  first- 
class  African  slave,  mounted  upon  a  lot  of  old  garden  "  truck "  he 
has  for  sale.  The  African's  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons, 
with  a  scarcity  of  cloth  that  would  please  an  opera-dancer ;  his  shirt 
is  included  in  a  well-worn  suspender,  else  he  has  none.  No  covering 
for  head  or  feet ;  but,  slave  as  he  is,  he's  a  Spanish  slave,  or  rather, 
according  to  his  race,  he  msensibly  imitates  the  manners  of  bis  supe- 
riors ;  and,  mounted  upon  his  moving  throne,  he  puffs  out  the  smoke 
of  his  cigarette  with  an  air  that  no  one  but  a  grandee  of  Castile  can 
surpass. 

But,  ho  I  the  vehicle  approaches,  the  wheels  spread  so  wide  that 
they  travel  in  the  gutters  each  side  of  the  street,  and  the  huge  hub 
projects  over  the  twenty-ineh-in-width  side-walk,  more  than  half-way ; 
we  flatten  ourselves  against  the  dead  wall,  and  jtist  escape  being 
brushed  from  the  narrow  walk  into  the  street. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  to  use  an  equivocal  phrase,  the  hackney- 
coaches  of  Cuba  were  volanta.  They  are  the  most  grotesque,  illy- 
constructed  vehicle,  their  uses  considered,  that  can  be  imagined; 
where  the  fashion  came  from  we  have  not  learned.  Their  shape  and 
appearance  can  only  be  iUlly  realized  by  personal  inspection.  The 
wheels  are  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  shafts  vary  from  fifteen  to 
twen^  feet  in  length.  The  sedan-chair  for  the  passenger  is  placed  on 
the  shafts,  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  wheels,  and  then  a  very  small  horse  or 
mule  is  fastened  to  the  shafts  opposite.  The  propelling  power  is  mounted 
by  a  negro,  dlapottUlon.  These  fantastic  vehicles  arc  often  of  costly 
construction,  mounted  with  silver,  and  adorned  with  every  possible 
ornament  to  make  them  attractive.  But  within  a  few  years  the  open 
carriage,  common  to  New  York  and  London,  have  become  quite  famil- 
iar in  the  streets  of  Havana,  and  are  gradually,  at  least  for  str.angers' 
use,  displacing  the  old,  queer,  characteristic  volantc,  which  no  doubt 
came  into  fashion  by  some  law  that  prevented  common  people  from 
riding  in  four-wheeled  vehicles,  this  being  a  luxury  only  to  be  in- 
dulged in  by  the  grandees  and  royal  personages  of  Spain. 

After  due  study  of  Cuban  architecture,  and  after  an  examination 
of  the  best  old  residences,  you  find  they  are  all  built  upon  one  unvary- 
ing plan,  that  of  a  hollow  quadrangle ;  flat  roofs  are  universal.  A 
lofty  portal  opens  to  the  entrance  hall,  which  hall  serves  for  a  coach- 
house for  the  volante,  and  a  store-room  for  things  not  immedi.\tely 
needed  in  the  house.  The  interior  court  is  surrounded  by  galleries, 
attached  to  which  are  the  sitting,  public,  dining,  and  bed  rooms,  with 
the  general  staircase  leading  to  the  landings.  The  servants'  rooms 
and  kitchens  occupy  the  first  story,  and  frequently  shops  of  the  mean- 
est appearance  are  seen  opening  on  the  street,  above  which  are  magni- 
ficent suites  of  apartments.  The  style  suggests  a  dull  grandeur,  an 
antique  and  almost  vandal  character,  which  deeply  impresses  the 
stranger ;  but  with  all  this  barbaric  magnificence  which  one  sees  oc- 
casionally exhibited,  there  is,  apparently,  a  great  deficiency  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  And  any  regularity  of  style  seems  never  to  be 
thought  of,  for,  close  beside  an  elegant  arcade,  with  frescoed  walls, 
stands  a  ruined,  deserted  old  building,  the  very  representative  of  hope- 
less desolation. 

If  you  are  permitted  to  visit  the  interior  of  these  imposing  dwell- 
ings, you  will  find  that  the  principal  apartments  are  barely,  though 
sometimes  richly,  furnished.  Among  those  less  wealthy  than  the 
privileged  orders,  old-fashioned,  high-backed  chairs,  covered  with 
leather,  and  gilt  nails,  are  great  favorites ;  a  table  or  two  of  the  s^me 
style,  with  a  hammock  intersecting  the  room  diagonally,  and  nearly 
touching  the  floor,  complete  the  ordinary  outfit.  Bed-rooms  seem  to 
be  located  without  much  regard  to  privacy,  and,  in  many,  beds  arc  never 
seen ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  stretchers,  or  cots,  and  hammocks, 
which,  when  desirable,  are  folded  up  and  put  away  during  the  da" 
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The  Cubans,  uoaSccted  by  foreign  Ideas,  live  upon  a  few  very  simple 
diahcs,  and  are  satisfied  with  two  meals  a  day.  A  great  Tariety  of 
food  cannot  bo  obtained.  The  celebrated  "  olla  podrida,"  composed  of 
fowls  imported  from  the  United  States,  with  some  beef,  pork,  onions, 
safiron,  pepper,  and  garlic,  is  rery  wholesome,  and  suited  to  the 
climate  and  resources  of  the  people,  who  esteem  it  a  national  dish. 

Havana,  especially  in  house-rent,  boarding,  clothing,  indeed  every 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  and  to  promote  comfort,  is  the  most 
expensive  place  in  the  world. 

Here  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say,  that  the  saddest  chapters  of 
suffering  that  could  be  written  would  be  the  histories  of  confirmed  in- 
valids coming  from  the  Northern  States,  seeking  health  in  "the  balmy 
air  of  these  tropical  climes."  Accustomed  to  the  careful  housekeeping 
and  domestic  arrangements  of  their  northern  home,  and  sustained  by  an 
invigorating  climate,  they  find  themselves  suddenly  in  Havana,  deprived 
of  even  a  comfortable  retiring  room,  and  without  the  necessary  con- 
venience of  even  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  Kvery  dish,  except  otherwise  or- 
dered, is  reeking  with  red  pepper,  onions,  or  garlic;  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  common  people  are  strange  and  repulsive ;  and,  mean 
time,  the  climate,  enervating  and  exhausting  to  the  most  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, completes  the  disaster ;  and  the  poor,  disappointed  seeker 
of  health  learns,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  sad  mistake  that  has  been 
made  by  the  consumptive  searching  a  warm  latitude  for  health. 

We  saw  one  of  these  wretched  people  hoisted  by  the  aid  of  a 
mattress  upon  the  deck  of  our  departing  steamer.  There  was  appa- 
rent death  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  emaciated  frame.  It  was  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  reach  home  and  die  among  friends  and  kindred.  Pre- 
sently the  steamer  moved  out  of  the  harbor,  that  was  literally  as  hot 
as  an  oven.  The  cool  sea-breeze  fanned  the  brow  of  the  sinking  one; 
the  pure,  fresh  air  acted  as  an  elixir ;  the  eye  brightened,  the  voice 
returned,  the  hand  hod  the  power  to  give  an  affectionate  return  for 
the  friendly  grasp.  The  cool  night  air  set  in,  and  the  invalid,  like 
one  escaping  from  an  exhausted  receiver,  wept  and  sighed  over  the 
suffering  endured  in  the  sad  climate  and  surroundings  for  invalids,  com- 
mon to  all  Cuban  resorts. 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS'. 

A  NOVUL. 
BT  THE  AimiOR  OF  "THE  BACHELOB  OT  THE  ALBANY." 

CHAPTER  XVin.-A  CIVIC  FEAST  IN  A  COTTAGE.    MBS.  ROWLEY 
TAKES  SOME  STRONG  MEASURES. 

'We  left  Mrs.  Rowley  at  the  Meadows. 

Mrs.  Cosic,  a  comely,  cordial,  motherly,  sedulous,  upright,  down- 
right, plain-spoken  woman,  in  the  advanced  autumn  of  life,  when  the 
leaf  is  still  a  goodly  red,  or  a  warm,  comfortable  brown,  was  a  great 
favorite  of  Mrs.  Rowley's.  She  had  a  bevy  of  daughters,  and  a  troop 
•of  maids  besides,  always  at  hand  to  do  every  thing  for  her ;  but  she 
was  that  active  and  housewifely  sort  of  person  who  preferred  doing 
things  for  herself,  so  her  maids  were  not  much  overworked,  which  was 
all  the  better  for  their  pretty  faces  and  figures. 

Had  Mr.  Cosie  brought  a  couple  of  actual  goddesses  home  with 

•  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  astounded  his  wife  and  daughters  more 
than  he  did  when  he  appeared  with  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  step-daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Cosie  was  at  her  door,  the  porch  of  which  was  overhung 
with  woodbine  and  roses,  already  beginning  to  bloom  in  that  mild 
climate,  thanks — at  least  such  was  the  notion  in  those  days — to  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.    She  was  engaged  at  the  moment  shak- 

*  iDg  tho  crumbs  out  of  the  table-cloth  after  luncheon,  for  the  linnets 
and  robins  to  pick  up ;  while  the  parlor-maid,  having  nothing  else  to 

•do,  was  standing  smiling  by,  watching  tho  pretty  birds  as  they  profited 
by  her  mistress's  daily  charity.  The  birds  were  fluttered  the  first ;  they 
all  flew  away  in  a  cloud,  with  as  much  noise  as  their  tiny  wings  could 
make;  then  tho  fi littering  reached  tho  maid,  who  almost  screamed, 

'  and  pulled  the  table-cloth  out  of  Mrs.  Cosie's  hands ;  but  the  fluttering 
'of  the  good  woman  herself  exceeded  the  fluttering  of  birds  and  maid 
together ;  she  was  all  in  a  flutter  from  head  to  foot,  outside  and  inride; 
her  cap  tumbled  down  behind,  her  kerchief  fell  from  her  neck ;  every 
thing  that  could  escape  from  tie  or  pin  or  hook  took  the  opportunity 
of  starting,  in  the  excess  of  her  trepidation.    Her  voice  was  too  soil 

^tnd  mellow  for  screaming,  or  she  would  have  screamed ;  but  she  did 


her  best  to  make  up  for  it  by  running  to  and  fro,  with  a  thousand 
"dear  mc's,"  and  panting  invocations  of  her  daughters  Dorothy  and 
Margery,  and  all  the  damsels  of  tho  farm.  In  a  few  minutes,  tiioro 
was  such  a  concourse  that,  when  the  carriage  swept  round  the  open 
space  beforo  the  cottage,  and  drew  up  before  tho  porch,  Mrs.  Rowley 
stepped  out  in  the  middle  of  a  small  mob  of  rosy-faced  girls — one  with 
a  pet  lamb  at  her  heels,  one  with  a  broom  in  her  hands,  another  with 
a  chum-dash,  another  with  a  red  petticoat  on  her  arm,  wluch  she  hap- 
pened to  be  making  or  mending.  In  the,  background  appeared  some 
electrified  workmen,  who,  perhaps,  imagined  that  the  queen  bad  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  come  and  see  Mrs.  Cosie — a  visit  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  her  majesty  acquainted  with  one  of  the  worthiest 
women  of  her  class  in  England. 

At  lost  the  ferment  subsided,  the  shaking  of  ^hands  was  over,  and 
the  Rowleys,  amidst  a  galaxy  of  happy  faces,  entered  the  snug  abode 
of  their  humble  friends. 

The  Meadows  was  so  far  from  being  "  a  cottage  of  gentility,"  that 
it  had  not  even  one  proper  coach-house ;  but  it  was  lai^e  enough  to 
afford  a  couple  of  spare  bedrooms ;  and  while  they  were  getting  ready 
for  their  reception,  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  daughter  reposed  in  Mrs.  Co- 
sie's room  until  dinner-time. 

If  there  was  a  fault  in  Mrs.  Cosie's  household,  it  was  that  there 
was  rather  too  much  eating,  so  much  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  remove  the  cloth  at  all ;  but  perhaps  it  was  done  for  the  sake 
of.  the  robins  and  finches.  This  over-eating  was  the  result  of  tho  old 
civic  habits  of  the  family,  Mr.  Cosie  havidg  once  been  an  alderman 
of  London,  and  having  even  served  the  office  of  sheriff.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  once  within  a  few  votes  of  the  highest  honor  of  the 
City,  and  there  was  no  story  which  his  wife  told  so  often,  or  so 
amusingly,  as  how  she  had  narrowly  escaped  being  lady  mayoress. 

The  dinner  was  as  superabundant  as  usual,  the  table  groaning  under 
roast  beef  and  boiled  mutton,  chickens  and  ducks,  pigeons  and  wild-, 
duck,  pies  and  puddings.  But  with  all  this,  it  was  not  as  ponderous 
as  many  a  grand  London  entertainment,  good-humor  and  good-nature 
did  so  much  to  lighten  it 

"  It  was  a  lucky  bridge  for  us,  at  all  events,"  sud  the  good  woman 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  And  a  lucky  flood  that  carried  away  tho  bridge,"  said  Mrs.  Row- 
ley ;  "  for  I  think  wo  have  our  full  share  of  the  good  fortune." 

With  chat  like  this,  and  a  hundred  recollections  of  the  last  time 
the  Rowleys  had  honored  the  country  with  a  visit,  the  rustic  meal  be- 
gan and  ended. 

Tlie  post  came  in  late  at  that  period,  and  soon  after  tea,  which 
trod  on  the  heels  of  dinner,  Mrs.  Rowley  retired  to  her  room  with 
her  letters.  She  never  read  a  letter  from  her  husband  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  sometimes  not  even  in  the  presence  of  her 
daughters — whether  it  was  that  they  caused  her  more  rapture  than 
she  cared  to  let  any  one  witness,  or  for  other  reasons  best  known  to 
herself. 

Susan  Rowley  sat  with  the  Cosie  girls  until  it  was  bedtime,  listen- 
ing, not  always  with  unaffected  interest,  to  their  accounts  of  parochial 
matters,  and  talking  of  poor  Carry,  whom  the  Cosies  were  all  fond  of, 
but  latterly  hardly  ever  saw,  Mrs.  Upjohn  having  for  some  time  back 
behaved  superciliously  to  the  farmer's  family,  and  broken  off  all  social 
communication  with  the  Meadows. 

They  chatted  and  chatted  until  Mrs.  Cosie,  who  had  been  dozing 
in  her  chair  ever  since  dinner — her  daily  habit  for  years — now  began 
to  wake  up,  which  she  no  sooner  did  than  she  exclaimed : 

"  Now,  girls,  don't  keep  Miss  Rowley  up  talking.  I  dare  say  she 
would  like  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Well,  truly  I  should,"  said  Susan. 

"  When  would  Mrs.  Rowley  like  to  have  breakfast  in  tho  morning  ?  " 
said  Dorothy  and  Hargei7,  almost  together,  for  both  must  show  Susan 
to  her  room. 

"  By  all  means  at  your  usual  hour,"  said  Miss  Rowley.  "  Wo  are 
as  early  birds  as  you  arc  Mamma  writes  her  letters,  and  reads  her 
newspaper,  and  docs  half  her  business  beforo  she  leaves  her  room  of 
a  morning ;  and  if  she  has  no  letters  to  write  sho  goes  on  with  her 
novel.    She  is  as  great  a  novel-reader  as  ever." 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do  T"  cried  Dorothy;  "I  don't  believo  there 
is  a  novel  in  tho  house." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is,"  said  the  brusque  Margery,  giving  her  sister  a 
littie  push— a  way  she  hod ;  "  there's  tho  '  Ticar  of  Wakefield,'  and 
■  Sanford  and  Morton.'  "  r~^ 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  you  offering  Mrs.  Rowley  '  Sanford  and 
Merton '  to  read,"  «i>id  Dorothy,  returning  the  little  push. 

"  Oh,  nei'er  mind  the  novels,"  said  Susan ;  "  mamma  has  a  whole 
box  of  them  vith  her  whicli  she  brought  down  from  London." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Miss  Rowley  was  left  to  herself,  for 
the  Cosie  girls  were  never  satisfied  that  tliere  were  half  as  many 
tbings  in  her  bower  as  they  were  certain  she  would  want ;  but  at  last 
they  accepted  her  repeated  assurances  that  every  thing  was  perfect, 
and  pushed  one  another  out  of  the  room.  Looking-glasses  abounded, 
at  all  events,  for  there  were  three,  and  Urs.  Rowley  had  even  more ; 
m  fact,  all  the  movable  looking-glasses  in  the  house  had  been  put  into 
the  two  rooms,  except  a  small  one  in  which  Ur.  Cosie  shaved. 

Before  they  assembled  at  breakfast  the  next  mommg,  Mrs.  Rowley 
had  a  discussion  with  her  host  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  what  she 
proposed  to  do  while  she  remained  In  England.  The  arrangement 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alexander,  by  which  Mr.  Cosie  was  to  manage  the 
little  peninsula  under  the  advice  of  Spring  Gardens,  had  already  been 
approved  of,  and  Mrs,  Rowley  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  her  broth- 
er-in-law was  prepared  to  hand  every  thing  over  to  his  successor  with- 
out a  shade  of  angry  feeling  on  his  mind.  She  was  not  long  without 
further  assurance  on  that  head;  for  she  was  just  deliberating  at 
.  breakfast  how  to  get  over  to  Foxdcn  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
and  parryiug  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  Cosies  to  keep  her,  when 
a  horse  was  heard  trotting  up  the  avenue,  and  there  was  scarce  time 
to  wonder  who  so  early  a  visitor  could  be,  when  in  limped  Mr. 
Tpjohn  himself,  looking  much  more  like  a  man  who  had  just  been 
appointed  to  a  good  thing  than  a  man  who  had  lost  one.  He  came  in 
with  the  heartiest  kugh,  kissed  and  shook  hands  with  both  his 
sister-in-law  and  niece,  and  swore,  like  Falstaff,  that  he  knew  them  the 
day  before,  as  well  as  Him  that  made  them. 

"  Ko,  no,  uncle,  you  did  not  know  a  bit  of  us ;  there  is  no  use  in 
your  pretending  it." 

"  Well,  Susan,  truth  is  truth ;  I  did  not  know  you ;  but,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  I  ought  to  have  known  you,  Fatima, 
at  all  events,  by  one  remark  you  made.  When  I  said  I  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  bridge  went,  you  said  you  supposed  it  was  because  the 
flood  was  the  stronger:  so  very  like  you— so  quaint  and  so  sharp~-so 
like  you." 

"  Well,  we  were  not  on  it,  uncle,"  said  Susan,  "  like  the  Brian 
O'Lynn  family ;  that  was  a  great  point" 

tJpjohn  sat  down,  and  there  was  not  a  plcosantcr  member  of  the 
party. 

"  We  were  going  over  to  Foxden  after  breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Row- 
ley." 

"  You  ore  much  better  where  you  are,"  he  said.  "  I  am  all  alone, 
as  you  probably  know,  except  Carry.  I  am  going  up  to  town  to- 
morrow or  next  day." 

The  Cosies  immediately  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  Carry  must 
come  and  stay  with  them ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Rowley 
wo(iJ<l  take  her  up  to  town  when  she  went. 

Mr.  Upjohn's  handsome  and  generous  conduct  mightily  pleased 
Mrs.  Rowley,  and  raised  him  in  everybody's  opinion.  She  pressed 
him  to  consider  Foxden  still  his  own ;  it  was  not  only  her  wish,  but 
her  husband's ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  convinced  her  in  a  few 
words  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the  offer.  -  They 
parted  as  affectionately  as  they  met.  Mr.  Upjohn  said  he  would 
write  to  his  brother  and  let  him  know  that  he  was  perfcctiy  satisfied 
with  every  thing  that  had  been  done;  but,  as  usual,  he  neglected  to 
do  so,  and  it  was  not  from  him  that  Mr.  Rowley  had  the  first  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  arrangements  were  received. 

Mrs.  Rowley  lost  no  time,  but  went  about  her  inspections  at  once. 
Th'e  weather  being  showery,  she  put  on  a  long  waterproof  jacket  she 
had,  something  like  a  sailor's,  and,  with  her  petticoats  sufficientiy 
tucked  up,  a  sort  of  wide-awake  on  her  head,  and  a  good  stout  um- 
brella in  her  hand,  she  Set  out  with  ^Ir.  Cosie  on  her  perambulations. 
To  people  who  saw  her  from  a  dihtinco  she  looked  more  like  a  farmer 
than  what  she  was ;  but,  when  they  approached,  her  beautiful  hair, 
coming  out  under  the  hat,  revealed  her  sex  quickly  enough,  as  her 
countenance  and  bearing  did  the  gentlewoman.  As  to  get  little  Carry 
transferred  to  the  meadows  depended  upon  getting  her  across  the 
river,  which  was  still  swollen,  the  first  thing  was  to  sec  what 
progrens  had  been  made  with  the  temporary  foot-bridge,  which  was 
only  V>  consist  of  a  few  planks  put  roughly  together.  This  she 
found  nearly  done  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  and  Mr.  Mallet  was  on  the  spot 


himself  at  the  moment.  He  was  not  long  discovering  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  stood,  and,  pulling  his  hat  off  in  a  great  hurry  and  trepidation, 
came  toward  Mrs.  Rowley  to  make  his  o1ioi.-«ncc.  Mr.  Cosie  told  her 
In  a  short  aside  who  ho  was,  and  all  about  him. 

"  You  will  be  wanting  a  new  bridge,  madam,"  said  the  carpenter 
insinuatingly. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  new  carpenter,  1  think  also,  Mr.  Mallet,"  said  Mrs. 
Rowley,  nodding  to  him,  and  passing  on,  leaving  the  village  jobber 
chopfallen,  and  fumbling  with  his  watch-chain,  to  admire  the  last  con- 
struction of  his  genius  on  the  Rowley  property. 

But,  in  dismissing  a  jobber,  she  made  an  enemy,  of  course,  and  she 
made  another  before  she  proceeded  many  yards  farther. 

Mr.  Cosie  next  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  estate ; 
it  was  the  nearest  to  Foxden,  and  was  called  Mrs.  Upjohn's  school,  for 
greater  distinction. 

Mrs.  Rowley  saw  Mrs.  Upjohn  in  it  very  clearly ;  the  outside  was 
as  pretty  and  captivating  as  possible ;  nothing  could  be  neater ;  it 
was  quite  a  picture,  with  the  roses  climbing  about  the  doors  and 
windows,  but,  with  the  outward  show,  the  beauties  of  the  school 
ended.  The  school-room  was  dirty,  the  scholars  a  riotous  mob  of  lit- 
tie  sluts  and  slovens,  the  mistress  the  model  of  a  slattern.  Mrs. 
Rowley  entered  behind  Mr.  Cosie,  and  maintained  her  incognito  long 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  interior  with  a  rapid,  keen,  comprchen-  . 
sive  ghince.  The  moment  she  was  known,  the  effect  was  electric 
The  astonished  mistress  jumped  up  in  consternation,  and  tried,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  to  bring  her  untidy  cap  straight  over  her  un- 
combed hair,  and  get  rid  of  a  foul  apron,  which  covered  a  gotm  which 
was  not  much  cleaner. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  your  dress ;  pray  don't  de- 
range it,  and  keep  your  seat,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

Oh,  dear,  dear,  if  the  mistress  had  only  expected — had  only 
known — and  so  forth — she  would  have  made  herself  decent  and 
tidy. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,"  returned  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  that  you  only 
think  it  necessary  to  be  decent  and  tidy  once  in  every  four  or  five 
years,  when  I  come  to  visit  you ;  and  the  children,  too,  don't  you 
think  they  would  do  their  sums  quite  as  well  if  tiieir  faces  and  hands 
were  clean  f  " 

"  Oh,  if  your  ladyship  but  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  make  children 
come  always  to  school  with  clean  hands  and  faces." 

"  Example  might  do  something,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  her  formidable 
eye  covering,  as  she  spoke,  every  bit  of  the  mistress's  person  which 
was  visible. 

She  then  desired  to  see  the  children's  copy-book!<,  asked  some  of 
the  eldest  a  few  questions  in  the  multiplication-table.  In  a  row  of  six 
she  only  found  one  arithmetician  who  could  tell  her  what  three  times 
three  made.  She  was  a  smart  little  girl,  the  only  child  in  the  school 
who  was  tolerably  clean  and  neat,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  inquired  her  name, 
and  took  a  note  of  it. 

She  then  thought  she  had  seen  enough ;  and,  with  a  nod  to  the 
abashed  and  silenced  mistress,  she  walked  away. 
In  a  moment  she  turned  to  Mr.  Cosie,  and  said : 
"  That  nice  young  woman  must  follow  Mr.  Mallet  into  retirement, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay.    How  did  she  ever  get  the  situa- 
tion?" 

"  She  had  a  great  many  strong  certificates,"  said  Mr.  Cosie ;  "  and 
she'll  be  coming  up  to  the  Meadows  to  ask  another  from  you." 

"  Oh,  and  she  shall  have  it ! "  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  laughing.  They 
had  now  made  a  little  round,  and  were  at  the  Meadows  again,  where 
they  found  Carry  arrived  in  her  palanquin ;  and  there  were  great  kiss- 
ing and  rejoicing. 

After  luncheon  the  some  day,  Mrs.  Rowley  changed  her  costume, 
and  drove  to  the  vilkige  with  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Cosie,  to  show  her- 
self to  the  people. 

As  they  drove  into  Oakham,  the  shopkeepers  ran  to  their  doors, 
bowing  and  courteaying,  and  the  idle  boys  ran  after  the  c.irringc, 
shouting.  The  place  was  all  in  a  ferment  Some  few  of  the  deccnter 
people  had  cleaned  their  windows  and  washed  their  faces,  thinking 
such  a  visit  possible.  Some  ran  to  make  their  ablutions  as  soon  as 
•  the  carriage  entered  the  principal  street  In  general,  the  little  place 
was  as  squalid  and  neglected  as  any  village  could  be. 

"  I  was  never  in  Ireland,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  but  really  this  sort 
of  thing  must  b«  very  like  it,  and  tiie  reason  is  just  the  same.  What 
nonsense  it  is  to  say  that  a  non-resident  proprietary  is  no  evil  to  a 
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country;  but,  qut  voulez-^mut,'"  sho  add«d,  with  a  little  sigh,  "we 
ouk't  do  what  wo  lilce  in  this  world." 


CnAPTER  X1X.-IN  WHICH  MBS.  COSIB  TBLLS  A  STORY,  MBS. 
ROWLEY  TAKES  HOLY  ORDERS,  AND  THE  SKY  LOWERS  BOTH 
IN  PRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

Xow,  don't  let  the  render  bo  uneasy — this  b  not  going  to  be  a  bluc- 
bcok ;  he  is  not  going  to  be  bored  with  the  details  of  how  Mrs.  Row- 
ley  managed  her  rural  afTairs,  or  with  her  views  of  husbandry,  or  even 
how  she  kept  her  accounts.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  her  business,  as  it  was  not  her  business  that  troubled 
herself  in  truth ;  her  days  at  the  Meadows,  busy  as  they  were,  passed 
as  pleasantly  and  smoothly  as  possible,  as  long  as  her  letters  from 
Paris  continued  to  be  agreeable. 

As  oAcn  as  she  could,  she  shook  off  her  serious  concerns,  and 
rambled  over  the  bills  and  along  the  clilTs  with  Susan,  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  Cosies.  Then  you  saw  her  other  disk,  or  the  poetical  side 
of  the  plauet.  Her  spirits  rose  with  the  hills,  and  rioted  in  the 
bracken.  Then,  though  she  had  reached  her  meridian,  you  almost 
saw  "  the  wild  freshness  of  morning "  in  her  glad  eye  and  elastic 
step,  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  harebells  raised  their  heads 
Twy  soon  after  her  tread,  for  she  was  rather  too  portly  now  for  that. 
One  bright,  breezy  day,  after  climbing  to  the  top  of  some  high 
rocks  which  commanded  a  wide  survey  of  land  and  ocean,  she  threw 
herself  do»vn  on  the  heather  to  rest,  almost  at  full  length,  with  her 
bands  supporting  her  head. 

"  Oh,"  cried  her  daughter,  in  the  same  posture,  "  is  not  this  a 
thousand  thousand  times  more  charming,  more  enjoyable  than  any 
thing  in  London,  or  even  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  it  is,  it  is,  it  is  indeed,"  responded  Mrs.  Rowley ; 
and  then,  after  a  long  pause,  she  added,  "  how  true  it  is,  what  my  fa- 
ther used  often  to  say,  that  we  have  all  two  selves — I  have  certainly 
— I'm  half-civilizcd,  and  half-wild.  My  reason  goes  for  cultivation 
and  improvement;  my  tastes  are  decidedly  savage.  I  can't  help 
speeding  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and  yet  they  destroy  what  gives 
me  the  most  exquisite  pleasure.  Beautiful,  glorious  as  this  view  is,  it 
is  not  near  so  beautiful  as  it  was  once.  That  hill-side,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  perfect,  all  gorse  and  heather  and  masses  of  gray  rock ;  we 
have  blasted  half  the  rock  and  ploughed  up  the  gorso,  and  now  look 
at  the  parallelograms  of  oats  and  triangles  of  barley  we  have  got  in 
exchange.  Com  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  thing,  but  it  seems  a  law  of 
agriculture  that  it  must  always  be  grown  in  mathematical  figures. 
It's  very  sad,  indeed,  but  I'm  glad  Mr.  Cosie  is  not  hero  to  hear  me 
say  so." 

"  I  wish  we  could  send  progress  back  a  little,"  said  Susan. 
"Then  wealth,  my  dear,  would  go  back  with  it,  and  all  mankind 
would  cry  out  fie  against  that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  beautiful 
thing  left  in  the  world  which  men,  and,  alas,  even  Christians,  wouldn't 
root  out  of  it  without  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  profit.  I  don't 
suppose  even  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  would  *  con- 
sider the  lilies'  much.  But  we  have  no  right  to  abuse  our  species ;  it 
is  just  what  we  are  doing  ourselves." 

"  Well,  mamma,  the  beauty  is  not  all  gone  yet ;  and  there's  an- 
other comfort — I  defy  Mr.  Cosie  to  spoil  the  sea,  as  ho  is  certainly 
spoiling  the  mountain." 

"  Xo,  no,  there  is  plenty  of  beauty  still,  and  we  must  only  try  and 
malce  a  wise  use  of  what  we  gain  by  the  parallelograms." 

Questions  of  money  would  turn  up,  whether  Mrs.  Rowley  liked  it 
or  not ;  every  proprietor  who  only  visits  his  estate  at  long  intervals 
.  knows  what  it  in  to  be  bombarded  with  applications  for  money  for  all 
aort.s  of  objects.  There  was  a  pink-thorn  just  beginning  to  bloom  in 
Tront  of  the  Meadows,  with  a  table  and  seats  under  it,  and  Mrs.  Row- 
Icy  often  sat  there  for  a  morning,  and  had  interviews  with  a  great 
many  people,  who  wanted  her  advice,  or  her  help,  or  who  wanted  to 
impose  on  her,  which  was  not  easily  done,  as  Mr.  Smith  knew  by  the 
affair  of  the  house. 

One  day  she  was  nearly  killed  with  applications,  though  she  reso- 
lutely refused  to  see  the  applicants. 

**  I  protest,"  she  said,  flinging  aside  a  peUtion  more  than  usually 
unconitcionablc,  "  there  arc  people  who  think  wo  are  made  of  money— 
If  .i  took  snuff,  they  would  fancy  it  was  gold-dust." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  her  daughter,  "  as  we  have  just  come  from  France, 
tbcjr  think  wo  havo  got  that  nice  little  dog  in  the  French  tale,  who 


sc.ittcrcd  jewels  and  gold-pieces  round  the  room  whenever  ho  shook 
hiuisolf." 

"  If  that  (log  was  mine,  Susiin,  I  should  lot-k  him  well  up,  and  Uko 
care  not  to  let  liim  run  about  the  country.  I'lcasnnt  as  it  is  to  open 
one's  purgc-string><,  wo  must  hold  them  tight  for  charity's  sake.  Wealth 
has  twenty  annoyances  which  poor  people  will  never  understand,  and 
one  of  the  worst  of  them  is  to  be  so  often  obliged  to  refuse  when  it  is 
so  much  more  agreeable  to  give." 

"  Well,  mamma,  hero  comes  an  applicant  whom  I  hope  you  won't 
rqcct ;  poor  Margery  I  I  know  what  she  wants,  for  she  told  me  at 
breakfast." 

Margery  Cosie  had  only  a  few  days  before  returned  from  Torquay, 
where  sho  had  spent  a  month  with  one  of  her  friends ;  she  had  taken 
the  money  matters  upon  her,  which  now  she  bitterly  regretted,  for  her 
accounts  were  in  a  mess,  and,  for  the  life  of  her,  she  could  not  find 
what  was  wrong,  though  she  almost  cried  over  the  figures.    She  had 
quite  the  air  of  a  poor  petitioner  in  distress  as  she  approached  the 
pink-thorn  with  a  little  p.ipcr-book  iu  her  hand. 
"  Well,  my  poor  girl,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Rowley,  dear,  if  you  would  only  take  pity  on  me." 
Then  she  told  her  sad  talc,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  took  the  book  and 
glanced  her  eye  over  the  columns.    She  smiled,  and  Margery  groaned, 
for  she  knew  she  had  done  something  ridiculous.    What  amused  Mrs. 
Rowley  was  the  following  extract : 

(.  d. 

Three  yards  of  ribbon  for  my  bonnet       .       .       .       .43 

Mending  patoaol  (Ellen's) 19 

A  dory SO 

Oloros  and  stockings 6   4 

"  Margery,  my  dear,  when  your  mother  buys  a  fish,  where  does  she 
put  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  larder,  ma'am,  of  course,"  said  the  trembling  accountant 

"She  doesn't  put  it  in  her  wardrobe  by  any  chance  f  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  of  course  she  doesn't" 

"  But  I  presume  you  would,  Margery,  for  here  I  find  a  dory  in  the 
middle  of  your  ribbons  and  silks ;  and,  as  I  suppose  you  .ind  your 
friend  enjoyed  him  between  you,  perhaps  it'ii  the  dory  that  has  been 
giving  you  all  this  trouble." 

"  IIow  much  was  the  dory  ?  "  exclaimed  Margery,  eagerly. 

"  Two  shillings — I  suppose  it  was  a  fine  big  one." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  that's  it  exactly — I  was  juat  wrong  a  shilling ;  it 
was  the  dory,  I  ought  to  have  charged  Ellen  with  half  of  it— what  a 
stupid  thing  I  was  t  and  I  do  think,  Mrs.  Rowley,  you  are  just  the 
cleverest  lady  in  all  the  world." 

This  was  the  last  application  for  the  day ;  and,  amidst  such  inci- 
dents, employments,  and  conversations,  the  time  glided  on.  One 
day,  Mr.  Blackadder  was  invited  to  dine,  but  ho  did  not  come.  There 
was  a  good  reason  for  it ;  for  another  storm  and  flood,  which  rose 
suddenly,  and  as  quickly  subsided,  swept  away  the  second  and  slighter 
bridge  which  had  just  been  erected.  At  dinner,  Mr.  Cosie  produced 
a  bottle  of  his  oldest  and  most  particular  Madeira,  apropos  of  which 
his  good  wife  related  a  story  which  amused  Mrs.  Rowley  much  less 
for  its  intrinsic  merits  than  the  odd,  roundabout  way  in  which  it  was 
told. 

Mrs.  Rowley  had  just  been  helped  to  a  glass  of  that  wondrous  wine, 
which  was  twenty  years  old  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cosio  was 
Sheriff  of  London. 

"  It  happened,  ma'am,  when  we  lived  at  Twickenham,  near  neigh- 
bors of  the  Marjorams.  We  were  not  happier  there  than  wc  are  here ; 
but  we  were  happy  there,  too,  for  God  was  good  to  us,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  good,  too,  though  I  say  it,  who  oughtn't  to  say  it.  I  dare 
sny  Mrs.  Rowley  has  heard  speak  of  Miss  Mary  Marjoram ;  but  per- 
haps she  has  not,  for  she  can't  be  expected  to  know  everybody — and 
how  good  sho  is  alwayi  to  the  poor — I  mean  Mary,  ma'am,  though 
her  sister,  Miss  Primula — Prim,  we  call  her — ^is  a  good  woman, 


"Remember  the  Madeira,  mother,"  said  Dorothy,  whose  office  it 
was  always  to  keep  Mrs.  Cosie  to  the  point,  which  was  no  easy 
matter. 

"  Oh,  I'm  coming  to  that,  Dorry ;— well,  ma'am,  if  Mary  Marjoram 
was  good  to  the  poor,  so  was  somebody  else,  too,  and  I  mean  my  own 
good  man,  for  there's  no  use  in  mincing  matters ;  and  ho  and  Miss 
Mary  were  always  finding  each  other  out,  or  half  the  kind  things 
they  did,  iu  this  quarter  and  that  quarter,  and  the  other,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.    Well,  ma'am,  at  that  time,  though  the  tim<> 
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doesn't  much  signify,  there  was  a  bod  fever  among  the  poor  in 
Twickenham,  and  there  was  one  lone  in  .particular  where  the  fever 
wuverj  bud  indeed.  Do  yon  know  Twickenham,  ma'am  f  Well, 
if  jou  don't,  it  doesn't  signify  either,  Uiough  it's  a  pretty  place,  is 
Tiriekenbam." 

"The  Uadcira,  mother,"  said  Dorothy  again. 
"Never  fear,  Dorry,  I'm  coming  to  that; — well,  Hr.  Marjoram, 
ma'am,  had  a  great  dread  of  infection,  and  would  never  hear  of  his 
sitters  going  near  that  particular  lane;  and  I  told  Hr.  Cosie,  too,-I 
sheuld  be  very  angry  if  he  went  into  it  either ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
minded  what  I  said,  for  he  was  always  a  bad  subject  for  fever — ^you 
have  only  to  look  at  him,  ma'am,  to  see  that.    Well,  there  was  a  poor 
r         woman  in  the  lane,  who  used  to  do  needle-work  for  us,  and  she  took 
the  fever;  and,  when  he  heard  of  it,  what  does  he  do— my  good  man, 
)  I  mean — ^but  the  very  thing  he  oughtn't ;  he  goes  straight  to  see  if  the 

poor  thing  had  every  thing  that  was  good  for  her ;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  house  five  minutes  before  the  close  air  or  the  bad  smells  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  was  near  falling  in  a  faint  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  would  ever  have  come  home  to  me  alive,  if  another 
poor  woman,  who  was  just  recovering,  had  not  come  out  of  her  room, 
which  was  opposite,  and  given  him  a  glass  of  wine  to  set  him  up.  The 
moment  he  tasted  it,  ill  as  he  was,  he  knew  his  own  wine,  the  very 
same  Madeira,  ma'am,  you  have  got  at  this  moment  in  your  glass ;  he 
knew  it  at  once,  and  where  it  came  from,  too,  for  only  a  short  time  bo- 
fore  be  had  made  Mr.  Marjoram  a  present  of  some  of  it.  So  Mary 
Marjoram  was  found  out,  and  her  brother  was  very  angry,  not  because 
she  gave  the  Madeira  to  the  poor  woman— oh,  no,  ma'am ;  it  wasn't 
for  that — but  she  might  have  caught  the  fever;  and  Mr.  Cosie  would 
probably  have  caught  it  too,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  wine." 

They  used  to  pass  those  evenings  at  the  Meadows  playing  round 
games  of  cards  for  some  small  stake,  or  making  Mr.  Cosie  a  knight  of 
the  whistle,  or  some  game  of  forfeits,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  number  of  things  Mrs.  Cosie  used  to  produce  from  her 
pockets ;  but  on  this  evening  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
post  came  in  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  weather.  Mrs.  Rowley 
took  hers  to  her  own  room,  and  did  not  reappear;  and  the  Cosies,  who 
were  regular  in  their  public  devotions,  had  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  as  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  church — not  their  own  family  merely,  but  the  laborers  and 
cottagers  hard  by,  altogether  a  congregation  of  some  thirty  or  forty. 
The  natural  thing  was  for  Mr.  Cosie  to  read  the  service  in  the  dining- 
room  or  the  bam ;  but  his  voice  was  weak  and  husky,  so  that  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Miss  Rowley  then  said  that  she  would  see  if  her 
mother  would  do  the  duty,  and,  the  notion  being  highly  approved,  she 
went  at  once  to  propose  it  to  Mrs.'  Rowley. 

[to  bb  cohtihued.] 

PICNIC  EXCURSIONS. 

IT  is  a  cardinal  belief  with  every  roan,  woman,  and  child, 
that  a  picnic  includes  pretty  nearly  the  most  perfect  form 
of  human  ei^oyment.    One's  experiences  may  not  have  fully 
confirmed  this  article  of  faith ;  one  may,  indeed,  recall  a  host  of 
picnics  that  were  any  thing  but  delightful — picnics  which. were 
rendered  unfortunate  by  some  conditions  of  the  weather,  or 
rained  by  the  want  of  congeniality  in  the  party,  or  disturbed  by 
the  bad  temper  or  insnflferable  silliness  of  a  few  of  the  company, 
•    or  which  proved  hopeless  failures  in  consequence  of  some  calam- 
.    ity  or  misfortune,  either  in  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  a  collision  on 
,,    tlio  train,  a  drenching  in  a  shower,  or  other  equally  distressing 
-    incident    But,  notwithstanding  these  experiences,  the  theory  of 
the  picnic  is  so  admirable,  that  everybody,  almost,  is  willing  to 
belieye  that  it  only  needs  a  union  of  fortnnate  circumstances  to 
.  render  it,  in  fact,  all  it  is  in  expectation,  or  fancy.    The  theory 
of    the   picnic,  moreover,  is  really  baaed   on  actual  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  drawn  from  those  occasions,  even  if  only  l)rief  inter- 
-'    ludca  in  the  ordinary  picnic,  in  which  sky,  air,  sun,  shadow, 
'  trees,  blossoms,  and  the  company,  all  unite  in  supplying  con- 
,  ditions  of  perfect  eiyoyment.    What  the  full  requirements  of  a 
. '  picnic  may  be  admits  of  some  range  of  opinion,  but  the  great 
charm  of  this  social  device  is  undoubtedly  the  freedom  it  affords. 
It  IB  to  eat,  to  chat,  to  lie,  to  sit,  to  talk,  to  walk,  with  some- 


thing of  the  unconstraint  of  primitive  life.  Wo  find  a  fascina- 
tion in  carrying  back  our  civilization  to  the  wilderness.  To 
oat  cold  chicken,  and  drink  iced  claret  under  trees,  amid  the 
grass  and  the  flowers;  to  have  the  sunlight  dancing  down 
through  the  branches,  and  sparkling  in  our  wine,  while  we  in- 
hale a  bouquet  from  the  aromatic  forest,  and  bofloworcd  earth, 
more  fragrant  and  •delicious  than  that  of  the  ripest  Falemian; 
to  gather  from  the  fresh  and  exhilirating  air  zest  and  appetite ; 
to  enjoy  all  these  things  in  delightful  company  (there  must  bo 
both  youth  and  beauty,  in 'the  latter,  to  give  the  picnic  the 
proper  seasoning)  affords  a  choi-m  that  is  subtly  ciyoyable,  and 
which  defies  our  clumsy  analysis.  The  eagerness  with  which 
we  enter  upon  picnics,  the  keenness  with  which  we  relish  them, 
are  proofs  of  the  supremacy  of  out-of-doors.  Nature  is  still  dear 
to  us,  notwithstanding  aU  the  veneering  of  civilization ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  reflect  how,  at  this  moment,  on  the  sides  of  innu- 
merable hills,  on  mountain  tops,  in  wooded  volleys,  by  many  a 
lake  and  rivulet,  on  little  wooded  islands,  in  the  far-oft"  prairies, 
in  southern  savannas,  are  countless  picnic  parties,  all  of  which, 
let  us  hope,  are  finding  full  realization  of  the  true  ideal  of  a 
picnic. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES    CONCERNING   HY- 
GIENE. 
By  Gkorge  M.  Beabd,  M.  D. 
II. 

FALLACIES  liELATINO  TO  HEItEDITAST  OENIUS. 

MR.  BUCKLE,  in  his  "History  of  Civilization,"  states  that 
wc  are  completely  "  in  the  dark  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  regulate  the. hereditary  tran.smission  of  character  and 
other  personal  peculiarities."  In  a  foot-note  to  this  passage,  he 
uses  this  surprising  and  emphatic  language :  "  We  often  hoar  of 
hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ;  but 
whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  The  way  in  whicli  they  are 
commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest  degree  illofrioal,  the  usual 
course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some  mental 
peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  his  child,  and  then  to  infer 
that  the  mental  peculiarity  was  bequeathed." 

These  assertions  of  Mr.  Buckle  probably  represent  tlie  views 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  tliinking  minds  of  our  day,  except 
the  very  few  who  have  given  this  subject  special  attention. 

The  popular  ideas  concerning  hereditary  ability  are  derived 
mainly  from  political  or  social  prejudice,  and  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  be  revised  by  scientific  research.  Tlic  ruling  classes 
in  aristocratic  communities  are  educitod  in  the  belief  tliat  birth 
alone  makes  the  man ;  while,  under  democratic  institutions, 
popular  prejudice  makes  it  almost  a  crime  to  have  distinguished 
parentage. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  so  many  others,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  society  are  often  in  direct  contrast.  The  existence  of 
castes,  though  theoretically  denied,  on  moral  and  other  grounds, 
is  yet  practically  admitted,  not  only  among  aristocrats,  bnt  even 
among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  in  republics 
as  well  as  in  monarchies.  There  are  many  who  deny  in  toto 
the  theory  of  hereditary  transmission,  who  assert  and  intel- 
lectually believe  that  one  man  is  just  as  good  as  another,  and, 
with  the  some  opportunities,  may  attain  equal  success,  and 
that  all  men  everywhere  are  bom  free  and  eqnal,  not  alone  in 
civil  rights,  but  in  intellectual  capacity.  There  are  those  who 
go  stiU  farther,  and  assert  that  talented  and  distinguished  par- 
ents are  leu  likely  to  have  talented  and  distinguished  offspring 
than  are  parents  of  inferior  or  merely  average  ability.  If  I 
mistake  not,  this  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  to-day,  not  only 
of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  but  of  the  leading  minds 
of  our  American  society. 

Men  who  would  rather  commit  a  thcfl  than  recognize  their 
subordinate  workmen  on  the  public  street,  who  would  rathoi* 
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bury  their  daiigliters  than  have  them  marry  their  coachmen  or 
gardeners,  who  woiild  see  their  children  grow  up  in  ignorance 
rather  tliun  allow  thorn  to  attend  the  same  school  with  tlio 
"  coiiinion  people  " — men  whoso  cvery-doy  lives  continually  at- 
test tlio  instinctive  nature  of  caste,  yet  theoretically  proclaim 
that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission  of  intel- 
lectual qualities  is  only  lit  for  roonarchs  and  aristocrats. 

In  this  country  especially  there  is  a  deeply-rooted  and  al- 
most universal  prejudice  against  the  theory  of  hereditary  abil- 
ity, although  the  practical  belief  ill  its  power  is  every  day  get- 
ting a  firmer  hold  on  society. 

Now,  prejudice,  except  by  a  blunder,  rarely  leads  to  truth. 
Its  almost  inevitable  tendency  is  to  error.  The  real  truth,  on 
difficult  questions  of  this  kind,  is  only  to  be  ascertained  through 
unbiassed  reasoning,  patient  observation,  and  elaborate  statis- 
tical facts. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  prevailing  views  concerning  hered- 
itary talent  are  destined  to  bo  entirely  revolutionized  by  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  modem  investigation. 

If  every  quality  of  organic  esisten'oe  tends  to  be  hereditary 
—if  the  color  of  the  skin  and  hair,  the  contour  of  the  features, 
the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  aU  the  cotmtless  maladies  from 
which  we  suffer,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  oflfspring,  and 
from  generation  to  generation — ^is  it  not  rational  to  infer  that 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  brain  are  just  as  decidedly  and 
pemmnently  hereditary  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  general 
by  the  history  of  nations.  Among  all  races,  and  in  every  cli- 
mate, we  find  that  children  inherit  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  brains  of  their  immediate  or  remote  ancestors.  The 
brain  of  the  negro  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  European,  and  his 
mental  and  moral  character  is  proportionately  inferior,  just  us 
was  true  of  his  ancestors  centnries  ago.  The  Chinese,  the  Hin- 
doos, the  North-American  Indians,  the  Bushmen,  all  partake 
of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  their  respective  an- 
cestors— are,  indeed,  simply  repetitions  of  the  generations  who 
have  preceded  them.  AVhile  it  is  true  tliat  tribes  and  nations 
may  slowly  improve  or  degenerate  in  the  average  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  brnin,  yet  tlioso  changes  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  crossing,  interbreeding,  or  selection,  and  after  a  long 
laps©  of  time.  Therefore,  the  best  developed  or  most  degenerate 
races  attain  their  position  only  by  inheritance.  Both  the  Eu- 
ropcnns  and  the  Africans  are  the  types  of  their  ancestors,  and 
represent  the  accumulated  virtues  or  vices  of  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  If,  now,  the  mentol  and  moral  character  is  so  di- 
rectly and  permanently  transmissible  that  races  and  national- 
ities m.Vmtain  their  peculiarities  as  well  as  their  general  mental 
character,  from  century  to  century,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  distinct  branches  and  familim  may  likewise  preserve  their 
individuality,  and  perpetuate  the  leading  features  of  the  mind. 
This  logical  deduction  is  justified  by  statistics. 

'Sovr,  in  order  th.it  statistics  on  this  subject  may  bo  of  real 
value,  these  three  conditions  are  essential : 

1.  They  should  represent  a  large  number  of  names  and  a 
variety  of  talent.  In  science,  isolated  case?  prove  but  little. 
Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  value  of  statistics  bearing 
on  this  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  Every  one  is  fa- 
iTiilinr  with  sei)afnto  instances  that  go  to  prove  either  the  affinn- 
ntivo  or  the  negative  of  this  question  ;  but  the  few  cases  that 
}i.'il>i>en  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  any  single  individual 
nrc  not  sufficient  to  establish  any  principle. 

2.  They  should  bo  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  law  of  "  reversion,"  the  im- 
jjortnnce  of  the  element  of  time  in  our  statistics  will  be  fiilly 
apparent. 

Intellectual  qualitie.-^,  like  all  other  characteristics,  ore  liable 
to  skip  one  or  more  generations.  The  talent  of  parents  may 
skip  their  own  immediate  offspring,  and  reappear  in  their 
f^rAsdchildren.  Diseases  and  physical  peculiarities  of  all  kinds 
aro  subject  to  the  same  law  of  reversion. 

8.  They  should  include  chiefly  the  names  of  the  dead  rather 


than  of  the  living.  This  condition  is  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  List.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  principle  from 
merely  studying  the  celebrities  that  aro  now  living,  for  we 
know  not  what  tho  character  of  their  remote  descendants  will 
be.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  book  at  lea.st  one  or  two 
centuries,  and,  the  farther  back  wo  can  trace  any  family,  the 
more  valuable  will  be  our  statistics. 

Agiunst  all  the  statistics  that  may  be  presented,  it  will  be 
argued  that  the  heirs  of  illnstriousiparontage  have  peculiar  op- 
portunities of  education  and  social  influence  to  develop  thou: 
latent  powers,  and  raise  them  to  high  positions ;  and  that,  es- 
pecially in  an  aristocratic  country,  the  statistics  must  give  a 
false  impression  of  the  inherent  capacity  of  families.  To  this 
objection,  it  need  only  be  replied  that,  while  education  and  so- 
cial influonoo  refine  and  cultivate,  they  cannot  ereaU  an  origi- 
nal mind,  nor  make  a  great  man  out  of  a  small  one. 

But,  in  order  to  make  tho  truth  on  this  subject  still  more 
apparent,  and  to  settle  the  question  beyond  disputation,  let  us 
examine  into  tho  history -of  the  United  States,  where  all  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  where  all,  without  regard  to  birth 
or  social  standing,  have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  tho  utmost  the  capacity  that  is  in  them — where,  indeed, 
education  and  family  even  are  oftentimes  a  hinderanoe,  more 
than  an  aid,  to  advancement. 

One  year  since,  I  took  tho  pains  to  go  over  the  volumes  of 
the '"  American  Cyclopiedia,"  and  to  put  down  indiscriminately 
tho  names  and  line.igo  of  three  hundred  Americans,  distin- 
gtiishod  within  tho  past  of  our  country's  history,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  what  proportion  were  connected  with  talented 
and  distinguished  families,  us  compared  with  those  who  sprang 
from  huml>le  origin,  and  wore  in  no  way  related  to  any  who 
were  likewise  distingui.ihed. 

Tho  results  of  this  statistic.il  examination  were  most  sur- 
prising to  me,  and  must  be  equally  so  to  all  who  have  not  di- 
rected their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  pursued  a  similar 
method  of  investigation. 

Out  of  this  list  of  three  hundred  Americans  who  have  made 
thoir  names  illustrious  in  war,  statesmanship,  science,  literature, 
art,  oratory,  invention,  business,  and  financiering,  over  two 
hundred — more  than  treo-thirdt — had  distinguished  relatives. 
Over  one  hundred  were  fathers  and  sons,  or  grandfathers  and 
grandsons ;  nearly  fifty  were  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are 
several  families  (some  of  whose  members  aro  living),  each  of 
which  has  been  honored  by  a  number  of  distinguislied  names. 
The  Loes  and  Masons  in  Virginia,  the  Alexanders  in  New  Jer- 
sey, tho  Astors  in  New  York,  the  Winthrops,  the  Lowells,  tho 
Prescotts,  the  Adamses,  and  the  Danas  in  Massachusetts,  to- 
gether with  the  families  of  Beechor  and  Booth,  have  already 
given  nearly  fifty  illustrious  names  to  our  national  history. 
An  average  oifoxir  talented  and  distinguished  members  in  these 
eleven  families,  within  the  short  period  of  ouir  history,  would 
seem  to  prove  to  tlio  satisfaction  of  every  one  that  intellectual 
qualities  are,  at  least,  capable  of  being  transmitted. 

Tlio  suggcstiveness  of  these  statistics  is  more  apparent  when 
wo  consider  the  youth  of  our  country,  as  compared  with  the 
Old  AVorld,  and  the  fact  that  our  population  is  continually  be- 
ing replenished  and  mwlifiod  by  immigration.  In  this  list  of 
throe  hundred  names  were  included  a  number  of  living  not.i- 
bilities.  whose  children  or  grandchildren  may  hereafter  rival 
their  ancestors  in  distinction.  It  shonld  also  bo  considered  that 
many  of  these  individuals  probably  number  among  their  near 
relatives  many  who,  though  unknown  to  fame,  were  yet  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents,  that,  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  brought  them  into  notice,  and  seonrcd  their  immor- 
tality. 

Any  one,  who  will  undertake  the  labor  of  studying  the  biog- 
raphy of  American  genius  in  tho  manner  and  by  the  rules  I 
have  hero  indicated,  must,  I  think,  become  convinced  that  tho 
po])u]ar  impression  on  this  subject  of  hereditary  ability  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.    Any  one  who  will  investigate  and  rcMM  on 
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the  subject  phaosophically,  in  the  light  of  wbat  is  now  known 
of  the  varifttion  of  animals  and  plants,  of  the  history  of  ani- 
mated Nature,  and  of  the  diffbront  races  and  classes  of  men, 
mnst  also  become  theoretically  convinced  tliat  talent  of  all 
kinds  is  hereditary,  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  will  wonder  that  a  contrary  opinion  could 
ever  have  been  entertained  by  rational  or  tliinking  minds. 

Special  aptitudes  for  music,  for  mathematics,  for  business, 
for  mechanics,  and  for  literature,  are  also  markedly  hereditary. 

That  literary  talent  may  run  in  families  is  proved  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Coleridges,  the  Sheridans,  the  Kerables,  the  Bi-ont^s, 
the  Halloms,  the  Kingsleys,  the  Disraelies  in  England,  and 
by  the  Beechers  and  the  Adamses  in  our  own  country.  There 
are  very  few  who  have  not  known  families  who  have  perpetu- 
(ited  a  genius  for  drawing,  music,  mechanics,  or  medicine.  The 
Hutchinson  family  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  transraissibility 
of  the  singing  power ;  bnt  there  are  numberless  households 
throughout  the  land  in  whom  the  gift  of  song  is  just  as  decid- 
edly an  hereditary  quality,  though  perhaps  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree.* Sobriety  and  stabUity  are  often  markedly  hereditary. 
A  medical  fHend  informs  me  that,  of  fifty  thousand  American 
members  of  the  family  whose  name  he  bears,  five  thousand 
were  de.icons.  The  silly  superstition  in  regard  to  the  "  seventh 
son  of  the  seventh  son "  was  undoubtedly  based  on  the  ob- 
served transmission  of  the  genius  for  healing.  Really,  if  we 
look  closely  enough  into  this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  very  few  families  or  branches  of  families  which  do  not  pos- 
sess, at  least  in  a  slight  degree,  some  intellectual  hoir-loom. 
The  common  impression,  that  a  son  is  more  likely  to  inherit  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  his  mother  than  of  his  father,  probably 
has  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  sons  of  great 
men  who  marry  inferior  wives  frequently  exhibit  only  ordinary 
ability,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that 
very  many  great  men  have  had  superior  mothers. 

Mr.  6alton,t  whose  researches  were  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  this  Joxtknal,  states  that,  of  thirty-nine 
Chancellors  of  England,  sixteen  had  eminent  kinsmen.  The 
entire  list  he  collected  embraced  over  sixteen  hundred  names 
of  illustrious  and  original  characters.  Of  these,  one  out  of  six 
were  near  male  relationships.  Out  of  every  one  hundred  dis- 
tinguished fathers,  eight  had  sons  who  were  equally  distin- 
guished. Out  of  every  one  hundred  eminent  men,  fite  had  fa- 
mous brothers.  The  most  important  and  telling  fact  derived 
from  these  statistics  is,  that  VM-VaeVfth  of  distinguished  fathers 
had  distinguished  sons. 

This  fact  seems  all  the  more  significant  when  we  coVisider 
that  very  many  of  the  great  men  of  English  history  were  bach- 
elors, and  that,  of  those  who  married,  not  more  than  one  in 
three  had  children  who  survived  them. 

In  collecting  statistics  on  this  subject,  there  is  great  danger 
of  error  by  assuming  that  men  who  hold  prominent  official  po- 
situ>ns  are  necessarily  men  of  talent  and  genius.  "We  know 
•very  well  that  in  this  country  very  few  of  our  really  gifted  men 
engage  in  politics  at  all,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  they 
rewarded  by  high  positions  under  the  Government.  In  collect- 
ing my  own  statistics,  I  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
•this  error,  by  including  only  the  names  of  those  who  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  persons  of  superior  abilities. 

I  fear  lest  the  value  of  Mr.  Galton's  excellent  statistics  may 
be  diminished  by  this  error. 

Mr.  Galton,  furthermore,  states  that,  out  of  six  hundred  and 
five  notabilities  who  flourished  between  1456  and  1853,  there 
-were  on«  hundred  and  two  relatioruhip'.  Of  eighty-five  il- 
Instrions  living  names,  twenty-five  are  relatives,  twelve  are 
trrothers,  and  eleven  ore  fathers  and  sons.    In  Bryan's  "  Dic- 

*  Mr.  O.  n.  Lerrea  ("  Pliyrlolof:;;  of  Common  Life,"  vol.  it.,  p.  836)  mratlons 
••  the  family  vhleh  boaitod  Jean  BobMtlno  Bach  M  tlic  cnlminatlng  iUattratloa 
of  s  musical  eonlna  which,  more  orl<ua,  was  dittribnted  over  three  bnndred 
2Jocbs.  the  children  of  yerj  variona  mothers." 
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tionary  of  Painters,"  there  are  throe  hundred  and  nincty-ono 
names.  Of  these,  sixty-five  are  noai-  rcl.ativcs,  thirty-three  arc 
fathers  and  son.i,  and  tliirty  arc  brothers. 

From  these  last  figures  it  would  apjiear  that,  not  only  intel- 
lectuahty  in  general,  but  also  special  aptitudes  wore  markedly 
hereditary.  Out  of  fifty-four  distinguisho('  musicians,  there 
were  also  a  number  of  relatives. 

My  friend,  Mr.  J.  Markinfield  Addey,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  on  "  Eminent  Living  Americans,"  which 
will  contain  two  thousand  names.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  in 
print,  I  shall  endeavor  to  go  through  the  list,  with  a  view  to 
tlie  still  further  elucidation  of  this  question  of  hereditary 
genius;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  any  list  of  livittg 
celebrities,  however  large,  must  be  vastly  inferior,  for  this  spociiil 
statistical  purpose,  to  a  much  smaller  list  that  covers  a  number 
of  generations. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  rule  will  work  both 
ways.  Is  stupidity,  as  well  as  genius,  subject  to  the  law  of  in- 
heritance ?  Does  foolishness,  like  t-nlent,  "  run  in  families  ? " 
To  this  question,  I  think,  there  can  bo  but  one  answer.  Even 
those  who  doubt  the  hereditability  of  genius  must  concede  that 
inferiority  and  indolence  are  certainly  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  are  retained,  not  only  in  nations  and  in 
classes,  bnt  in  tribes  and  families. 

It  is  true  that  many  distinguished  men  and  women  have  de- 
scended from  parents  who  wore  more  or  less  obscure ;  but  ob- 
scurity is  not  necess.irily  inferiority.  Those  who  study  biog- 
r.iphy  closely  and  patiently  will  find  that  the  number  of  really 
superior  minds  who  have  descended  from  inferior  stock  is  sur- 
prisingly small. 

How  often  do  the  Irish  peasantry  or  the  "  white  trash  "  of 
the  South  give  to  the  world  a  really  superior  genius  in  any  im- 
portant department  ?  How  many  of  our  leaders  in  literature, 
in  art,  in  science,  in  statesmanship,  or  even  in  war,  have  arisen 
from  those  lower  orders  of  society  ?  The  depressing  influences 
of  circumstances  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versal inferiority  of  the  offspring  of  the  Five  Points  and  the 
peat-bogs  of  Ireland ;  for,  even  when  the  children  bom  in  these 
places  are  educated  and  sent  to  the  country,  they  rarely  attain 
any  tiling  more  than  average  respectability.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  ablest  men  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  be- 
ciuse  our  forms  are  often  tilled  by  the  best  intellects  of  the 
land. 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATIOK 
Bt  Pbofkssor  HnxLET. 

I  HOPE  you  will  consider  that  the  arguments  I  hnve  now  stated, 
even  if  there  were  no  better  ones,  constitute  a  BulTicieiit  apology 
for  urging  the  introduction  of  science  into  schools.  Tlic  next  ques- 
tion to  which  I  have  to  address  myself  is.  What  sciences  ought  to  be 
thus  taught  ?  And  this  is  one  of  the  most  importint  of  quostions, 
because  my  side  (I  am  afraid  I  am  a  terribly  candid  friend)  sometimes 
spoils  its  cause  by  going  in  for  too  much.  There  arc  other  forms  of 
culture  besides  pliysical  science,  and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to 
see  the  fact  forgotten,  or  even  to  observe  a  tendency  to  starve  or 
cripple  literary  or  lesthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of  science. 

Such  a  narrow  view  of  education  has  nothing  to  do  witti  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  complete  and  thorough  scientific  culture  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  all  schools.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  school-boy  should  be  taught  every  thing  in  science.  That  would 
be  a  very  absui^  thing  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischievous  thing  to 
attempt.  What  I  mean  is,  that  no  boy  nor  girl  should  leave  school 
without  possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general  character  of  science,  and 
without  having  been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the  methods  of  all 
sciences ;  so  that,  when  turned  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  way, 
they  shall  be  prepared  to  face  scientific  discussions  and  scientific  prob- 
lems, not  by  knowing  at  once  the  conditions  of  every  problem,  or  by 
being  able  at  once  to  solve  it,  but  by  being  familiar  with  the  general 
current  of  scientific  thought,  and  being  able  to  ap^ly  *ht  methods  r' 
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science  in  the  proper  way,  when  they  hare  acquainted  themgelves  with 
tho  conditions  of  the  apccial  problem. 

That  'a  what  I  understand  by  scientiCo  education.  To  furnish  a 
boy  with  Bucli  an  education,  it  ia  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should 
dcToto  his  whole  school  existence  to  physical  science ;  in  fact,  no  one 
would  himent  so  one-sided  a  proceeding  mora  than  I.  Nay,  more,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  bis 
time  to  such  studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected  and  arranged,  and 
if  be  be  trtuned  in  them  in  a  fitting  manner. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  To  b^;in 
with,  let  erery  child  be  instructed  in  those  general  views  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  for  which  wo  hare  no  exact  English  name.  The 
nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for  what  I  mean,  which  we  possess, 
is  "physical  geogra- 
,  pliy."  The  Gemians 
have  a  better,  Erd- 
kundt  ("earth-knowl- 
edge," or  "geology," 
in  its  etymological 
sense),  that  is  to  say, 
a  general  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  and  what 
13  on  it,  in  it,  and 
about  it. 

If  any  one  who  has 
had  experience  of  the 
ways    of   young  chil- 
dren will  call  to  mind 
their     questions,    he , 
will  find  that,   so  far 
as  they  can  bo  put  in- 
to any  scientific  cate- 
gory, they  come  under 
thin  head  of  Erdkxmdt. 
The  child  asks,  "What 
■is  the  moon,  and  why 
does      i  t      shine  ? " 
"  What  is  this  water, 
and     where    does    it 
run?"    "What  is  (he 
wind?"  "What makes 
the  waves  in  tho  sea  f  " 
"  AVhcre  does  this  ani- 
mal live,  and  what  is 
tho  use  of  that  plant  ?  " 
And,   if  not  snubbed 
and   stunted  by  being 
told  not  to  ask  foolish 
questions,  there  is  no 
limit   to  the  intellec- 
tual craving  of  a  young 
child,  nor  any  bound 
to  the  slow  but  solid 
accretion  of  knowledge 
and     development    of 
the    thinking    faculty 
ii)    this  way.    To   all 
such     questions,    an- 
swers  which  are  ne- 
cessarily incomplete,  though  true  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  given 
by    any  teacher   whose    ideas    represent  real  knowledge,  and  not 
mere  book-learning ;  and  a  panoramic  view  of  nature,  accompanied 
by   a  strong  infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  may  thus  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  great  spectacle 
of  the  daily  progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child 
^oyr,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge 
— reading,  writing,  and  elementary  mathematics — he  should  pass  on  to 
nh.at  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense,  physical  science.  Now,  the're  are 
two  kinds  of  physical  science :  the  one  regards  form  and  tho  relation 
of  forms  to  one  another ;  the  other  deals  with  causes  and  eflccts.  In 
many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences,  these  two  kinds  are  mixed  up  to- 
gether ;  but  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example  of  the  former  kind, 
aa<l  physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science.    Every  educational  advan- 
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tage  which  training  in  physical  science  can  give  is  obtainable  from  the 
proper  study  of  these  two ;  and  I  should  bo  contented,  for  the  pres- 
ent, if  they,  added  to  our  Erdkunde,  furnished  the  whole  of  the  scien- 
tifio  curriculum  of  schools.  Indeed,  I  conceive  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  which  could  be  conferred  upon  England,  if  hence- 
forward every  child  in  the  country  were  instructed  in  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  things  about  it — in  the  elements  of  physics  and  of 
botany.  But  I  should  be  still  better  pleased  if  there  could  be  added 
somewhat  of  chemistry,  and  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  human 
physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned,  I  want  to  go  no  further 
just  now ;  and  I  believe  that  snch  instruction  would  make  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  that  preparatory  scientific  training  which,  as  I 

have  indicated,  is  so 
essential  for  the  suo- 
ccssful  pursuit  of  our 
most  important  profes- 
sions. But  this  modi- 
cum of  instruction 
must  be  so  given  as  to 
insure  real  knowledge 
and  practical'  disci- 
pline. If  scientific 
education  is  to  be  dealt 
with  as  mere  book- 
work,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  attempt  it,  but 
to  stick  to  the  Latin 
grammar,  which  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  any 
thing  but  book-work. 
If  the  great  bene- 
fits of  scientific  train- 
ing arc  souglit,  it  is 
essential  that  such 
training  should  be  real, 
that  is  to  say,  that 
the  mind  of  the  scholar 
should  bo  brought  in- 
to direct  relation  with 
fact,  that  he  should  not 
merely  be  told  a  thing, 
but  made  to  see  by  the 
use  of  his  own  intel- 
lect and  ability  that 
the  thing  is  no,  and  no 
otherwise.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  scientific 
training,  that  in  virtue 
of  which  it  cannot  bo 
replaced  by  any  other 
discipline  whatsoever, 
is  this  bringing  of  tho 
mind  directly  into  con- 
tact with  fact,  .and 
practising  the  intellect 
in  the  complctcst  form 
of  induction;  that  is 
to  say,  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  particular  facts  made  known  by  unmediatc  observation 
of  nature. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into  ordinary  education  do  not 
discipline  the  mind  in  this  way.  Mathematical  training  is  almost 
purely  deductive.  The  mathematician  starts  with  a  few  simple 
propositions,  the  proof  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  they  are  called 
self-evident,  and  ti>e  rest  of  his  work  consists  of  subtile  deductions 
from  them.  Tho  teaching  of  languages,  at  any  rate  as  ordinarily 
practised,  is  of  the  same  general  nature — authority  and  trddition 
furnish  the  data,  and  the  mental  operations  of  the  scholar  are  de- 
ductive. 

Agiun,  if  history  be  the  subject  of  study,  tho  facts  are  still  taken 
upon  the  evidence  of  tradition  and  authority.  You  cannot  make  a 
boy  sec  the  battle  of  ThormopyUo  for  himself,  or  know  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  Cromwell  once  ruled  England.    There  is  no  getting 
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into  direct  contact  with  natural  foot  by  this  road ;  tbore  is  no  die- 
pcnsing  with  authority,  but  rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects,  science  differs  from  other  educational  disci- 
'  pline,  and  prepares  the  scholar  for  common  life.  What  bare  we  to  do 
in  cvcry-day  life  ?  Most  of  the  business  which  demands  our  attention 
.  is  matter  of  fact,  which  needs,  in  the  first  place,  to  bo  accurately  ob- 
served  or  apprehended ;  in  the  second,  to  bo  interpreted  by  inductive 
and  deductive  reasonings,  which  are  altogether  similar  in  their  nature 
to  those  employed  in  science.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  what- 
ever is  talcen  for  granted  is  so  taken  at  one's  own  peril ;  fact  and  rea- 
son are  the  ultimate  arbiters,  and  patience  and  honesty  are  the  great 
helpers  out  of  difficulty. 

Bat,  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it 
must,  I  repeat,  be  made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a 
child  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  reality  to  your  teaching  by  object-lessons ;  in  teaching  him  bot- 
any, he  must  handle  the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  himself;  in 
teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill 
him  with  information,  but  you  must  be  careful  that  what  ho  learns  he 
Imows  oi'his  own  knowledge.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that 
a  magnet  attracts  iron.  Let  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull 
of  the  one  upon  the  other  for  himself.  And,  especially,  tell  him  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is  compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority 
,  of  nature,  to  believe  that  which  is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this 
discipline  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and  you  may  make  sure  that, 
however  scanty  may  be  the  measure  of  information  which  you  have 
poured  into  the  boy'a  mind,  you  have  created  an  intellectual  habit 
of  priceless  value  in  practical  life. 

':  One  is  constantly  asked.  When  should  this  scientific  education 
be  commenced  ?  I  should  say,  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  As 
I  have  already  said,  a  child  seeks  for  information  about  matters  of 
physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  talk.  The  first  teaching 
it  wants  is  an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a 
modicum.of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  young  children  such  mat- 
ters, and  in  the  same  breath  insist  upon  their  learning  their  Cate- 
chism, which  contains  propositions  far  harder  to  comprehend  than 
any  thing  in  the  educational  course  I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  am 
incessantly  told  that  we  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  science  into 
schools  make  no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the  average  boy  or 
girl;  but,  in  my  belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
"Jit,  non  TuaeUur,"  and  is  developed  by  a  long  process  of  parental 
and  pedagogic  repression  of  the  natural  intellectual  appetites,  accom- 
panied by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for  food  which 
is  not  only  t.isteless,  but  essentially  indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  instructing  young  people  in  sci- 
ence are  apt  to  forget  another  very  important  condition  of  success — 
important  in  all  kinds  of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  when  the  scholars  are  very  young.  This  condition  is,  that 
the  teacher  should  himself  really  and  practically  know  his  subject 
If  he  does,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  the  easy  language,  and 
with  the  completeness  of  conviction,  with  which  he  talks  of  any  ordi- 
nary every-day  matter.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  afraid  to  wander 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  technical  phraseology  which  he  has  got  up ; 
and  a  dead  dogmatism,  which  oppresses  or  raises  opposition,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  lively  confidence,  bom  of  personal  conviction, 
which'  cheers  and  encourages  the  eminently  sympathclio  mind  of 
childhood. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scientific  training  as  we  seek 
for  may  be  given  without  making  any  extravagant  claim  upon  the 
time  now  devoted  to  education.  We  ask  only  for  "  a  most  favored 
nation  "  clause  in  our  treaty  with  the  schoolmaster ;  we  demand  no 
more  than  that  science  s'l.iU  have  as  much  time  given  to  it  as  any 
other  single  subject^'Say  four  hours  a  week  in  each  class  of  an  ordi- 
nary school. 

For  the  present,  I  think  men  of  science  would  be  well  content  With 
'    such  an  arrangement  as  this ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  prc- 
'*  tend  to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be,  or  will  be,  perma- 
nent.   In  these  times  the  educational  tree  seems  to  me  to  have  its 
roots  in  the  air,  its  leaves  and  flowers  fat  the  ground ;  and  I  confess  I 
-   abould  very  much  like  to  turn  it  upside  down,  so  that  its  roots  might 
b«  solidly  imbedded  among  the  facts  of  nature,  and  draw  thence  a 
aou&d  nutriment  for  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  Uteftiture  and  of  art    No 


educational  system  can  have  a  cLiim  to  permanence  unless  it  recog- 
nizes the  truth  that  education  has  two  great  ends  to  which  every 
thing  else  must  be  subordinated.  The  one  of  these  is  to  increase 
knowledge ;  the  other  is  to  develop  the  love  of  right  and  the  hatred 
of  wrong. 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation  can  make  its  way  worthily, 
and  beauty  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two,  even  if  she  be  not 
specially  invited ;.  while  there  is,  perhaps,  no  sight  in  the  whole  world 
more  saddening  and  more  revolting  than  is  oBcrcd  by  men  sunk  in 
ignorance  of  every  thing  but  what  other  men  have  written ;  seemingly 
devoid  of  moral  belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the  sense  of  beauty  so 
keen,  and  the  power  of  expression  so  cultivated,  that  their  sensual 
caterwauling  may  be  almost  mistaken  for  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

At  present,  education  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  power  of  expression  and  of  the  sense  of  literary  beauty.  The 
matter  of  having  any  thing  to  say  beyond  a  hash  of  other  peo- 
ple's opinions,  or  of  possessing  any  criterion  of  beauty,  so  that  we  may 
distinguish  between  the  godlike  and  the  devilish,  is  left  aside  as  of  no 
moment  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that  if  science  were  made 
the  foundation  of  education,  instead  of  being,  at  most,  stuck  on  as  a 
cornice  to  the  edifice,  this  state  of  things  could  not  exist 

In  advocating  the  introduction  of  physical  science  as  a  leading  ele- 
ment in  education,  I  by  no  means  refer  only  to  the  higher  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such  a  change  is  even  more  impera- 
tively called  for  in  those  primary'sohools  in  which  the  children  .of  the 
poor  are  expected  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  little  time  they  can 
devote  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  great  step  in  this  direction 
has  already  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  science-classes  under 
the  department  of  science  and  art — a  measure  which  came  into  exist- 
ence unnoticed,  but  which  will,  I  believe,  turn  out  to  bo  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  many  political  changes, 
over  which  the  noise  of  battle  has  rent  the  air. 

Under  the  regulations  to  which  I  refer,  a  schoolmaster  can  set  up 
a  class  in  one  or  more  branches  of  science ;  his  pupils  will  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  State  will  pay  him,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  all  who  succeed 
in  passing.  I  have  acted  »s  an  examiner  under  this  system  from  the 
beginning  of  its  establbhmcnt,  and  this  year  I  expect  to  have  not  fewer 
than  a  couple  of  thousand  sets  of  answers  to  questions  in  Physiology, 
mainly  from  young  people  of  the  artisan  class,  who  have  been  taught 
in  the  schools  which  are  now  scattered  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Some  of  my  colleagues,  who  have  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as 
Geometry,  for  which  the  present  teaching  power  is  better  organized, 
I  understand,  are  likely  to  have  three  or  four  times  as  many  papers. 
So  far  OS  my  own  subjects  are  conccmcd,  I  can  undertake  to  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  teaching,  the  results  of  which  are  before  me  in 
three  examinations,  is  very  sound  and  good,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  examiners,  not  only  to  keep  up  the  present  standard,  but 
to  cause  an  almost  unlimited  improvement 

Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  by  holding  out  a  very 
moderate  inducement,  the  masters  of  primary  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  led  to  convert  them  into  littie  foci  of  scien- 
tific instruction,  and  that  they  and  their  pupils  have  contrived  to  find 
or  to  make  time  enough  to  carry  out  this  object  with  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  efficiency.  That  efficiency  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
much  increased  as  the  system  becomes  known  and  perfected,  even 
with  the  very  limited  leisure  left  to  masters  and  teachers  on  week-days. 
And  this  leads  me  to  ask.  Why  should  scientific  teaching  be  limited 
to  week-days  ? 

Ecclesiastically  minded  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  things 
they  do  not  like  by  very  hard  names,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  they 
brand  the  proposition  I  am  about  to  make  as  blasphemous  and  worse. 
But,  not  minding  this,  I  venture  to  ask,  Would  there  really  be  any 
thing  wrong  in  using  part  of  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
those  who  have  no  other  leisure,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  of  man's  relation  to  nature  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  scientific  Sunday-school  ia  every  parish, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  any  existing  means  of  teaching  the 
people  the  things  that  are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side  with  them. 
I  cannot  but  think  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  to  work  in  helping  to 
bridge  over  the  great  abyss  of  ignorance  which  lies  at  our  feet 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiostical  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
object  that  they  find  it  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  God  whom  they 
worship  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite  wonder  and 
miyesty  of  Uie  works  which  they  PJ0f^  BfiV^OVj^^*^ 
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those  laws  which  must  need  be  ITis  laws,  and  therefore,  of  all  things 
ncctlful  for  man  to  know,  I  can  only  recommend  them  to  let  blood  and 
bo  pat  on  low  diet.  There  must  be  something  very  wrong  going  on 
in  the  iii8trumcnt  of  logic  if  it  turns  out  such  conclusiona  from  such 
premises. 


MARBLES. 

THAT  famous  old  man.  Dr.  Cornelius  Scriblenis,  in  his  great  anx- 
iety to  have  his  son,  Martinus,  use  only  the  very  best  of  books, 
toys,  and  games,  advised  the  employment  of  "  some  few  modem  play- 
things, such  as  might  prore  of  use  to  his  mind,  by  instilling  an  early 
notion  of  the  sciences." 

He  found,  for  example,  that  "  marUet  tattglU  him,  pcrcuition  and  the 
lam  of  motion  ;  nutcrackers,  the  use  of  the  lever ;  swinging  on  the 
ends  of  a  board,  the  balance ;  bottle-screws,  the  vice ;  whirligigs,  the 
axis  and  the  peritrochia ;  birdcages,  the  pulley ;  and  tops,  the  centri- 
fugal motion." 

Regarding  the  first  use  of  marbles  as  a  game,  there  is  but  little 
known ;  it  is  doubtless  a  long  time  since  they  were  originally  intro- 
duced to  the  youth's  collection  of  sports,  and  I  think  they  really  pro- 
ceeded from  Egypt,  that  great  country  of  mystery  and  mysteries,  but 
have  little  on  which  to  found  the  opinion ;  one  fact,  however,  may  per- 
haps give  some  clue. 

In  England,  and  in  some  places  in  the  United  States,  a  marble 
which  is  almost  wholly  used  to  knuckle  with,  and  which  is  quite  often 
an  "alley,"  is  called  a  "  taw."  It  is  thought  these  two  words  may 
have  been  derived  from  alabaster,  tliercby  showing  that  the  marbles, 
or  globes,  were  originally  made  of  that  substance,  and,  as  in  Kgypt, 
alabaster  was  manipulated  so  much,  and  for  so  long  a  series  of  years 
back,  therefore,  or  accordingly,  our  little  globes  had  their  origin  in  the 
land  of  the  Sphynz. 

Brande,  in  his  valuable  volumes  of  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  says 
that  "  marbles  had,  no  doubt,  their  origin  in  bowls,  and  received  their 
name  from  the  substance  of  which  the  bowls  were  formerly  made; " 
but  I  think  there  is  doubt  of  that,  and  for  the  reason  given  above. 

He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Taa  is  the  common  name  of  this  play  in 
England." 

He  is  in  error,  however,  in  this  last  statement,  I  feel  confident, 
for  a  taw  is  "  restricted  to  the  marble  employed  to  knuckle  with," 
says  a  correspondent  to  the  first  series  of  the  famous  "  Notes  and 
Queries ; "  and,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  state  that  all  the  boys 
here  of  English  descent  who  use  the  term  (and  I  have  known  many) 
apply  it  according  to  the  extract  given  from  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

Marbles  are  made  of  either  baked  clay  (which  is  most  used),  agate, 
or  other  stony  substance,  and  are  produced  in  immense  quantities  in 
Saxony  for  the  United  States,  India,  and  China,  they  being  the  largest 
consumers  of  the  toys. 

At  Oberstcin,  on  the  Kahe,  in  Germany,  where  there  arc  large 
agate  mills  and  quarries,  the  refuse  is  carefully  turned  to  good  paying 
account,  by  being  made  into  the  small  balls  employed  by  experts  to 
knuckle  with,  and  are  mostly  scut  to  the  American  market. 

The  substance  used  in  Saxony  is  a  hard,  calcareous  stone,  which  is 
.first  broken  into  blocks,  nearly  square,  by  blows  with  a  hammer. 
These  arc  then  thrown  by  the  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  into  a 
small  sort  of  mill,  which  is  formed  of  a  flat,  stationary  slab  of  stone, 
with  a  number  of  concentric  furrows  upon  its  face.  A  block  of  oak, 
or  other  hard  wood,  of  the  same  diametric  size,  is  placed  over  the 
small  stones,  and  partly  resting  upon  them.  This  block  or  log  is  kept 
revolving  while  water  flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  stones  are  turned  to  spheres,  and  then,  being  fit  for  sale, 
are  henceforth  called  "  marbles."  One  establishment,  containing  only 
three  of  these  rude  mills,  will  turn  out  fully  sixty  thousand  marbles 
in  each  week. 

Agates  are  made  into  marbles  at  Oberstcin  by  first  chipping  the 
pieces  nearly  round  with  a  hammer  handled  by  a  skilled  workman, 
and  then  wearing  down  the  edges  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  grind- 
stone. 

Although,  as  every  one  knows,  agate  is  very  hard,  yet  these  little 
stones,  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  to  hold  fast  at  one's  fingers'  ends,  are 
managed  with  very  great  dexterity  by  the  workmen,  "wbo^  in  a  few 
minutes,  bring  them  into  the  shape  of  perfect  spheres." 
Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  game  are  very  odd: 


To  bo  "mucked"  is  to  have  lost  all  one's  marbles. 

A  "  niivvic  "  is  a  marble. 

A  "bnllock"  is  a  cheat,  and  "to  bullock"  is  to  cheat  at  the 
game. 

To  "  boll  a  mlwic  "  is  to  run  away  with  it,  but  is  hardly  under- 
stood as  denoting  actual  theft. 

"  Konnogs  "  is  the  penalty  whic^  the  vanquished  have  to  suffer, 
and  consists  in  the  victors  shooting^  at  his  closed  knuckles  with  his 
taw.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sound  produced 
by  the  striking  of  the  marble  against  the  closed  hand,  and  caused  by 
the  hollow  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  while  it  is  in  that  position. 

"  Bunhole  "  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  game  of  golf,  but  played 
with  marbles. 

"  Fcn-punchings "  is  used  as  a  warning  not  to  place  the  marble- 
hand  any  nearer  to  the  object  aimed  at,  than  a  designated  line  or 
spot, 

"  Knuckle-down  "  is  employed  to  force  the  one  about  to  shoot  his 
marble  to  place  his  knuckles  dou  to  the  ground,  as  otherwise  the 
shooter  has  an  unfair  advantage. 

I  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  commonest  and  a  few  of  those  least 
known,  because  quite  a  little  dictionary  might  be  formed  of  terms 
used  in  this  game  alone. 

In  Mr.  Rogers's  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  marbles  are  mentioned 
in  this  manner : 

"  On  yon  gray  stone  that  fronts  the  chancel-door, 
Worn  smooth  by  bosy  feot,  now  secu  no  mnn. 
Each  eve  wo  shot  the  marble  through  tbo  ring." 

Henry  Kirke  White,  in  his  famous  poem,  "  Childhood  "  (which  ap. 
parcntly  was  written  when  he  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
old),  says : 

"  What  clamoroas  throngs,  what  happy  groups  were  seen. 
In  TariouB  postures  scattering  o'er  the  grcoo ; 
Some  ehoot  the  marble,  others  Join  the  cbaao 
Of  relf-made  stag,  or  run  U>e  emulous  race." 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  gamo  of  billiards 
arose  from  marbles  in  the  far  past ;  but,  happening  to  catch  the  eyes 
and  thoughts  of  some  intelligent  loungers,  it  sprang  into  a  science, 
and  left  its  poor  deserted  ancestor  to  the  kicks  and  cuff's  of  the  youths 
of  the  land.    , 


Pebbles  rounded  by  a  storm. 
Marbles  from  a  far-off  shore. 
Polished  Rlobc»  of  perfect  form. 
Boll  before  him  on  the  floor. 

Baby  with  his  dimpled  hand. 
Joyous  in  the  sunny  ehccn, 
ROII0  the  marbles  o'er  the  land 
Of  carpet,  as  upon  the  green. 


HENRI  TAINE'S  ART-CRITICISM.* 

Bt  Db.  T.  M.  Coan. 

~|^T"ATURE,  art,  criticism  of  art,  this  is  the  threefold  order 
-LN  in  which  man  studies  the  beanty  of  the  oxtemnl  world. 
The  amount  and  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  whicli  he  derives 
from  contemplating  this  beauty,  rank,  according  to  tliose  themes, 
in  the  order  th.it  I  have  named.  Tlie  rose  of  dawn,  the  "  Alp- 
glQhen,"  certain  expressions  of  the  human  face,  the  splendor  of 
cataracts,  the  gloom  of  forests,  all  have  ineffable  significnncos 
to  fine  and  tender  natures ;  they  convey  thoughts  and  emotions 
that,  in  Wordworth's  phrase,  "  often  lie  too  deep  for  te.nrs."  Xo 
art  can  qtiite  reproduce  their  effect,  at  onco  electric,  pare,  and 
penetrant ;  nor  can  criticism  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  aspects 
of  Nature.  In  the  introduction  to  "  Rome  and  Naples,"  Taine 
frankly  admits  that,  "  according  to  my  ovm  experience,  the 
soul  derives  greater  pleasure  from  natural  objects  than  from 
works  of  art;  nothing  seems  to  it  to  equal  mountains,  forests, 
seas,  and  streams.  It  has  always  shown  the  same  disposition 
in  other  things,  in  poetry  as  in  music,  in  architectnre  as  in 
painting.    That  which  most  deeply  impresses  ns  is  the  natural 
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tpontfineout  oulflow  of  human  force*,  whatever  these  may  be, 
and  undiT  whatever  forni  they  present  thomsolvo*.  Provided 
the  artist  is  stirred  by  a  profound  and  passionate  sentiment,  and 
desires  only  to  express  this  completely,  without  hesitation,  fee- 
bleness, or  reserve,  the  end  is  served ;  if  sincere,  and  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  processes  to  translate  accurately  and  com- 
pletely his  impressions,  his  work,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
Gothic  or  classic,  is  beautiful.  It  is  then  also  a  brief  abstract 
of  public  sentiment,  of  the  dominant  passion  of  the  hour  and  of 
the  country  in  which  it  was  bom ;  it  is  itself  a  natural  work, 
the  result  of  the  mighty  forces  that  guide  or  stimulate  the 
conflict  of  human  activities." 

This  profound  observation  is  an  effective  statement  of  the 
function  of  criticism.  The  reoUy  interesting  tiling  in  art  is  not 
so  much  the  mere  literal  correctness  of  its  portraitures  as  the 
fact  that  the  portraits  express  the  force,  the  sympathy,  the  sen- 
timent at  once  of  the  artist  and  of  the  artist's  era.  The  high- 
est and  most  perfect  expressions  of  art  are  never  quite  literal 
transcripts  of  a  landscape,  an  attitude,  a  dialogue,  a  countenance. 
Art  idealizes  phenomena ;  it  imparts  to  them  the  tints,  colors, 
passions,  of  the  human  soul.  "  The  aim  of  a  work  of  art>" 
says  Taine  ("  Ideal  in  Art,"  p.  12),  "  is  to  make  known  some 
leading  and  important  character  more  clearly  than  the  object 
itself  reveals  it."  Thus  seen  through  the  eyes  of  man,  the  in- 
terest of  hninan  sympathy,  of  fellowship,  is  at  once  superadded 
to  that  of  the  original  theme.  We  tolerate  the  most  trivial, 
.  the  most  ordinary  objects  in  the  representations  of  art,  when 
we  find  them  expressing  interesting  qualities  in  the  artist  him- 
self—his technical  skill,  his  sentiment,  his  devotion  to  an  ideal, 
his  sympathies,  or  even  his  efforts  to  give  the  mere  truth  of 
detail,  as  is  often  illustrated  in  the  paintings  of  the  realistic 
school.  'It  is  not  the  beauty  of  a  sheep,  of  a  haystack,  of  Paul 
Potter's  famous  bull,  that  attracts  its  to  the  canvas  upon  which 
these  objects  are  represented ;  it  is  the  fact  that  a  fellow-man 
has  painted  the  cattle  and  the  haystack. 

Taine's  criticism  is  not  technical.  It  is  a  beautiful,  eloquent, 
nnd  thoughtful  study  of  human  developments.  lie  bases  art- 
criticism  upon  science,  and  blends  accurate  thought  with  poetic 
feeling.  One  contrasts  him  constantly,  in  reading  these  de- 
lightfiil  volumes,  with  the  equally  delightful  yet  widely  different 
criticism  of  Buskin.  Buskin  is  the  most  glowing  and  ardent 
nature  that  ever  entered  into  the  championship  of  art.  He 
coruscates,  he  sparkles,  he  is  an  incandescent  jet  of  energy,  en- 
thusiasm, conviction ;  more  than  this,  he  abounds  in  definite 
knowledge ;  he  has  earned  a  certain  right  to  be  dogmatic.  No 
critic  of  art  has  ever  given  such  devoted  study,  or  a  more  la- 
•borious  enthusiasm,  to  the  subjects  upon  which  he  has  written 
so  eloquently.  His  studies  have  been  wider  than  Taine's ;  he 
has  never  confined  himself  to  the  examination  of  works  of 
nrt,  but  has  constantly  appealed  to  Nature  herself.  Few  paint- 
ers have  ever  studied  the  fields,  the  sky,  rivers,  mountains,  the 
forests,  geologic  strata,  the  contours  of  landscape,  the  intrica- 
cies of  reflections  and  mirage,  the  mysteries  of  lights,  shadows, 
distances,  and  aerial  perspectives,  so  long  and  so  zeolously  as 
John  Ruskin.  His  knowledge  of  the  artistic  detail  of  external 
Mature  is  enormous,  accurate,  and  wonderful ;  he  has  given 
more  study  to  clouds  and  ripples  than  many  men  give  to  a  pro- 
fession. Yet,  with  all  this  fund  of  knowledge.  Buskin  lacks  the 
I'ven  tVaine  of  mind.  One  feels  that  his  eloquent  criticism  is 
not  quite  impartial ;  that  it  is  not  many-sided ;  that  it  deals  too 
fre<iuently  with  the  ecstasies  of  eulogy  and  of  contempt.  One 
records  with  hesitation  any  words  of  dispraise  against  this 
really  great  critic  and  ardent  soul,  whose  voice  has  been  by  far 
tlio  most  fresh,  sincere,  and  vital  of  any  utterance  in  art  that 
Kn^lish  literature  has  ever  made.  Yet  his  power  is  so  great, 
his  merits  so  numerous,  that  wo  can  forgive  him  certain  defi- 
ciencies wliich  spring  from  a  temperament  too  passionate,  mcdiro- 
vul  in  its  tendencies,  superstitionsly  religions,  antagonistic  to 
the  scientific  spirit.  Buskin  is  a  bom  aristocr.it,  on  imperialist, 
a  religionist ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him,  since 


he  represents  so  ardently  and  truly  the  truth  that  there  is  in 
these  phiiscs  o(  human  tendency ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  any  but  the  most  grand  and  integral  nature  should  bo  able 
to  justly  hold  and  state  each  of  the  opposite  truths  concerning 
questions  so  great  as  these.  Ruskin  gives  otu)  tide  of  all  the 
great  questions ;  and  he  expresses  it  so  well,  that  we  will  not 
blame  him  for  failing  to  tell  us  the  other. 

Taine,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  a  deliberate,  bro.id,  and 
generous  method  into  criticism.  He  seems  to  have  been  born 
as  the  complement  and  counterpart  of  Buskin.  If  Buskin's 
genius  is  sometimes  cometary  and  eccentric,  Taine  is  a  serene 
planet  that  pursues  a  definite  lino  of  beauty  through  the  ether. 
Taine  finds  art  to  be  a  definite  illustration  of  human  progress. 
With  him  it  is  an  exi)rcssion  of  the  same  forces  that  have  caused 
the  development  of  philosophies,  civilizations,  and  religions. 
Taine's  criticism  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  estimates  of  Greek  and  Roman  character  that  exists 
in  literature.  The  human  animal,  as  he  existed  two  thousand 
years  ago,  with  his  love  of  the  physical,  his  body  not  yet  ty- 
rannized over  by  the  brain,  many  of  his  finer  sentiments  as  yet 
unrecognizable,  merely  gcnuinating  seeds — so  great  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  human  nature  of  to-day  and  the  human 
nature  of  the  past — all  this  is  described  with  a  picturesqueness 
and  a  power  that  makes  the  "  Borne  and  Naples  "  as  valuable 
for  its  historical  interest  as  for  its  critical  estimates.  The  con- 
tested spirits  of  the  antique  and  of  the  mediwval  and  of  the 
modem  worlds — this  is  the  fitting  title  for  Taine's  "  Italy."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  history  and  in  art  that 
the  French  mind  bos  produced. 

The  "Ideal  in  Art"  should  be  read  after  "  Italy."  It  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  gre.itness  in  art,  referring  them  to  a  triple 
cause:  first,  the  importance  of  the  character  described  in  the 
work  of  art,  as  more  or  less  enduring  and  deeply  related  to  hu- 
manity; second,  the  degree  of  intrinsic  beauty,  value,  and 
beneficence  of  the  character ;  and,  third,  the  treatment  of  the 
character  in  style,  action,  and,  in  what  the  author  calls,  the 
"  converging  degree  of  effects,"  or  artistic  unity  of  the  whole. 
No  book  more  thoughtful  and  valuable  has  appeared  for  many 
years  upon  the  philosophy  of  art.  Taine's  critics  accuse  him 
of  dogmatism,  of  too  much  definiteness  and  sharp  outline  in  his 
thoughts — as  if  a  haze  were  the  proper  atmosj>herc  for  criti- 
cism. They  write,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old 
unsystematic  and  romantic  criticism,  of  the  sentimental  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  "  melancholy  utinam."  The  merit  of  Taine 
is  th.it  he  has  based  criticism  upon  science.  Unlike  nearly  all 
other  Frenchmen,  Taine  is  a  thorough  student  of  English  and 
German  thought,  especially  of  Herbert  Spencer's;  and  the 
traces  of  that  great  mind  are  evident  in  his  writings,  which  are 
a  new  proof  of  the  tendency  of  all  thought  toward  wiifcation. 
The  art-critic  will  hardly  venture  to  write  in  future  merely  from 
the  data  of  the  picture-gallery.  He  will  see  in  art  but  a  single 
jet  of  that  complex  and  ever-pulsating  force  which  we  call 
Life  and  Nature,  and  which  it  is  the  never-ceasing  effort  of 
science  to  understand. 

I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  Taine's  writings. 
One  opens  at  random  upon  countless  passages  as  exquisite  as 
this: 

"  At  length  you  reach  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  and  its 
huge  arcades,  with  their  head-dross  of  pcnd.int  vines.  The  eye 
follows  their  mi^jestic  sweep,  and  then,  suddenly,  between  the 
openings  above,  rests  on  the  pale  blue,  the  peculiar  azure  of 
night,  like  a  panel  of  crystal  encrusted  with  sparks.  Advancing 
a  few  steps,  the  divine  cupola  of  the  sky,  the  serene,  transpar- 
ent ether,  with  its  myriads  of  flashing  brilliants,  discloses  itself 
above  the  lonely  Forom.  You  pass  by  the  side  of  prostrate 
columns,  their  monstrous  shafts  apparently  m.ignified.  Lean- 
ing against  one  of  these,  you  contemplate  the  Colosseum.  The 
side-w.ill,  still  remaining  entire,  rises  black  and  colossal,  at  a 
single  l>onnd ;  it  seems  to  incline  over,  to  be  about  to  fall.  The 
moonlight,  so  bright  on  the  ruined  portion,  allows  you  to  dii>- 
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tinguish  the  reddish  hae  of  the  stones.  The  roundness  of  the 
amphitheatre  grows  apon  yon ;  it  seems  a  sort  of  complete  and 
fonnidablo  being.  In  tliis  wonderful  stillness  it  might  bo  snid 
to  exist  alone— that  man,  plants,  and  all  this  fleeting  world,  ore 
but  a  show.  I  have  often  experienced  the  same  sensation 
among  mountains.  They  also  seem  to  be  the  veritable  inhab- 
itants of  the  eartli ;  in  their  company  the  human  hire  is  for- 
gotten, and  under  the  sky,  which  is  their  tent,  one  imagines 
himself  listening  to  the  speechless  communion  of  the  old  mon- 
sters, the  world's  immutable  possessors  and  eternal  rulers." 

Of  the  two  works  I  have  named,  the  translations,  by  J. 
Dur.ind,  ore  exoellont.  Lovers  of  thoughtful  art-criticism  will 
welcome  these  works,  which  are  the  most  -interesting  volumes 
of  the  sort  that  have  appeared  since  "  Modem  PiUnters  "  and 
"  The  Stones  of  Venice." 

THE   TRENTON  EDUCATIONAL    CONVEN- 
TIONS. 

li  C\&  all  great  subjects,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "much  yet  remuns 
V_/  to  be  said ; "  and  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  upon  which 
»o  much  still  waits  for  utterance  as  that  of  education.  Although 
it  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  topics  of  human  thought,  it  is  still  the 
freshest  and  the  richest.  Twenty-five  centuries  of  discussion,  so 
far  from  exhausting  it,  have  but  fairly  introducc<l  us  to  its  real 
significance,  and,  in  the  depth,  range,  vital  moment,  and  broad 
applicability  of  its  inquiries,  the  subject  opens  before  us  to- 
day with  all  the  attractiveness  of  novelty.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
one  common  and  permanent  question  of  humanity,  which  re- 
mains the  same  under  all  guises  of  nationality,  race,  or  civil 
evolution.  Governments  may  pass  away,  religions  may 
change,  legislative  policies  may  rise  and  decline,  social  institu- 
tioitB  may  fluctuate,  but  amidst,  all  these  mutations,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  human  being  remains  central 
and  constant — ^tho  one  unchanging  problem  which  is  forced 
nnew  on  every  generation  is,  the  training  of  its  rising  suc- 
cessor. The  problem  remains  the  same,  but,  as  its  solution  de- 
pends upon  knowledge,  and  as  this  is  constantly  advancing, 
each  age  encounters  it  with  a  better  preparation,  and  in  the 
ligfat  of  a  larger  experience. 

But,  if  much  yet  remuns  to  be  said  on  tlie  subject  of  educa- 
tion, the  provision  is  ample  for  securing  the  end.  That  tendency 
to  organization,'  for  the  comparison  of  views  and  the  promotion 
of  ideas,  which  is  so  strong  in  this  country,  is  conspicuously 
manifested  among  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cational profession,  in  the  formation  of  state  and  national  asso- 
ciations, devoted  to  the  various  departments  of  the  subject. 
Three  conventions,  The  National  Superintendents'  Association, 
The  American  Normal  School  Association,  and  The  National 
Teachers'  Association,  will  assemble  at  Trenton,  Now  Jersey,  on 
Monday,  the  16th  of  August,  and  occupy  the  week  with  their 
deliberations.  It  is  expected  that  the  occasion  will  call  together 
the  leading  educotors  of  the  country,  and  the  programme  an- 
nounces that  the  most  important  topics  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional field  will  come  under  consideration.  That  we  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  profound  transition  in  reference  to  this 
^eat  subject,  no  observing  person  can  doubt  Tliat  which  may 
ij©  regarded  as  settled  bears  but  a  very  small  comparison  to 
that  which  is  still  undetermined.  In  glancing  over  the  pro- 
spectus of  proceedings  for  these  conventions,  we  observe  that 
the  Aindamental  questions  are  still  open,  and  further  light  upon 
them  is  demanded.  The  relations  of  the  State,  both  to  the 
liighor  education  and  to  primary  schools,  the  extent  to  which 
instruction  should  be  free,  the  religions  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  relations  of  culture  to  labor,  the  mental  care  and  devel- 
opment of  the  colored  race,  and  numerous  practical  inquiries 
respecting  the  best  methods  of  teaching, — these  are  all  to  become 
matters  of  public  and  searching  discussion. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  work  that  is  still  before  the  educa- 


tional profession.  While  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  in  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  in 
school  facilities,  and  a  dearer  recognition  of  tlie  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  tutorial  vocation,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  before  the  profession  can  be  established  upon  a  basis  of 
clearly  established  and  universally  recognized  principles.  No 
agency  works  toward  this  end  so  effectually  as  these  con- 
courses of  thinking  and  practical  men  and  women,  who  bring 
the  results  of  their  experience  into  comparison,  disclose  defi- 
ciencies, register  progress,  and  indicate  the  directions  of  future 
improvement. 

The  marked  tendency  of  education  in  our  time,  as  of  all 
other  modes  of  human  activity,  is,  that  it  is. becoming  less 
and  less  a  mere  empirical  art,  and  more  and  more  a  rational 
science.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  and  is  now  widely 
admitted,  that  the  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  laws  of  phenom- 
ena just  OS  much  as  the  metallurgist  or  the  farmer.  All  science 
has  two  elements — the  observation  of  facts,  and  the  reasoning 
upon  facts.  The  observation  of  facts  is  eminently  a  personal 
or  individual  matter.  The  observer  may  do  this  work  alone, 
and  it  is  only  required  that  he  shall  do  it  accurately,  faithfully, 
and  conscientiously.  But,  how  to  interpret  the  facts,  and  educe 
principles  from  them,  is  more  a  miitter  of  the  joint  action  of 
many  minds.  To  generalize  requires  tlie  marshalling  of  various 
data  which  ore  to  be  reduced  to  unity  and  brought  under  a  com- 
mon explanation. 

Now,  the  school-room  is  the  place  whore  the  foundations  of 
educational  science  are  laid  in  the  personal  observation  of  the 
tc.ichcr.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  discriminated  1;ietweon  passive  ob- 
servation and  active  observation,  or  experiment ;  but  the  class- 
room is  the  field  for  both.  The  teacher  not  only  notes  what  is 
before  him,  but  ho  participates  in  it ;  he  directs  it,  he  works  to 
ends — ^in  trutli,  ho  is  constantly  arranging  tlie  conditions  of  ex- 
periments, is  constantly  performing  experiments  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  character,  and  has  before  him  perpetually 
the  results  of  his  operations.  But,  to  arrive  at  general  prin- 
ciples, these  results  must  be  compared,  qualified,  .nnd  interpreted 
by  other  observations  and  other  results.  Hence  tlie  importance 
and  indispensableness  of  these  gatherings  of  educators  for  the 
mental  elaboration  of  the  materials  of  experience  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  to  contribute.  Such  conventions  are,  there- 
fore, essential  instrumentalities  in  the  progress  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  they  should  be  attended  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject. 

We  say  designedly,  Jy  all  interetUd  in  the  subject,  and  we 
mew  to  state  that  these  concourses  have  a  far  stronger  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  other  classes  than  has  yet  been  allowed. 
For,  as  wo  have  said  before,  this  is  a  subject  that  concerns  all 
alike.  Its  claim  to  consideration  is  coextensive  with  parent- 
hood, and  as  broad  as  the  interests  and  destiny  of  society  which 
it  immediately  involves.  All  the  cultivated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity should  hence  be  represented  in  these  teachers'  assem- 
blies, both  to  contribute  to  their  deliberations  and  to  lend  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  their  presence  to  this  important 
means  of  educational  improvement.  There  is  one  profession, 
especially,  which  should  coSperate  in  this  relation  with  the 
work  of  educational  development  more  fully  and  earnestly  than 
it  has  hitherto  done,  and  that  is  the  medical  profession.  The 
physician  is  the  only  regular  student  of  the  science  of  human 
nature,  and  his  special  studies  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  teach- 
er's work.  The  old  notion,  that  the  teacher  is  required  to  un- 
derstand only  a  few  branches  of  study,  is  exploded ;  and  the 
equally-erroneous  notion,  that,  if  he  goes  stiU  further,  he  only 
requires  to  understand  something  about  mental  philosophy,  is 
also  exploded.  The  work  of  education  is  nothing  less  than  the 
building  up  of  character  by  the  cultivation  and  training  of  the 
pupil's  whole  notnre — physical,  emotionol,  and  intellectual.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  this,  the  intelligent  physician  is  noturally 
more  at  home  than  any  one  else,  and  is,  therefore,  qualified  to 
take  an  influential  part  in  educational  discussions. 
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We  are  glad  to  recognize  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
.  work  of  these  associations  by  the  public,  and  the  liberal  hos- 
pitality extended  to  thorn  by  the  citizens  whore  snch  gatherings 
take  place.  The  arrangements  at  Trenton  for  the  entcrt.<iin- 
mont  and  convenience  of  strangers  are  very  complete,  and  give 
promise  that  the  rennion  will  be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

TABLE-TALK. 

TTTE  publish  this  week  on  abstract  of  Professor  Huxley's  recent 
'  V     able  address  on  Scientific  Education,  accompanied  by  a  spirited 
and  excellent  likeness  of  this  Eminent  Naturalist.    Professor  Huxley 
'    was  bom  about  the  year  1820.    The  cyclopiedias  and  the  magazines, 
which  have  fixed  his  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  evi- 
dently in/artd  bis  ago  from  the  amount  of  work  he  has  done;  but 
this  on  unsafe  proceeding ;  Professor  Huxley  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  work  in  him  yet.    After 
graduating  in  medicine,  ho  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of  Paleon- 
tology in  the  Government  School  of  Mines.    He  has  been  Hunterian 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  also  Ful- 
lerian  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   Professor  Huxley's  position  in  the  world  of  science  is  that  of  a 
philosophical  biologist,  and  as  such  he  ranks  among  the  very  first  in 
England  or  in  the  world.    He  is  a  man  of  wide  culture  and'  enlarged 
sympathies.    He  has  a  keen  enjoyment  of  literary  excellence,  and 
"keeps  up"  with  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism,  notwithstanding  his 
indefatigable   scientific    investigations.      Although    an  independent 
thmker.  Professor  Huxley  b  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  cautious  in- 
ductive spirit  of  modem  research.    As  a  controversialist,  he  has  the 
reputation  of  being  pugnacious,  if  not  acrimonious,  and  the  current 
notion  has  this  foundation;  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  and  strong  feel- 
ings, and  the  appearance  of  any  thbg  like  meanness  or  duplicity, 
~^among  those  whose  professed  lura  is  the  pursuit  of  truth,  stirs  him  to 
mdignant  utterance.    We  have  said  that  Professor  Huxley  is  a  man 
of  enlarged  sympathies,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  contrasts  markedly 
with  many  scientific  men  who  are  swallowed  up  in  their  specialties, 
and  never  give  a  thought  to  any  thing  beyond  them.    He  has  been 
long  and  earnestly  devoted,  as  the  public  is  quite  aware,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  general  education  and  its  scientific  improvement,  and  has  a 
•  high  reputation  as  a  popular  teacher.     The  School  of  Mines,  with 
which  be  is  connected,  besides  its  elaborate  course  of  lectures  to  stu- 
dents, provides  also  special  courses  of  evening-lectures  for  working- 
men.    Those  delivered  by  Professor  Huxley  to  these  audiences  are 
models  of  what  such  discourses  should  be — clear,  simple,  and  attrac- 
tive, yet  carefully  accurate  and  strictly  scientific.    They  are  attended 
by  crowds  of  intelligent  working-men.     As  a  public  speaker,  Mr. 
Huxley  is  quiet,  deliberate,  fluent,  and  we  might  almost  say  colloquial. 
To  these  traits  it  may  be  added  that,  socially,  he 'is  genial,  racy,  and 
brilliant.    It  is  very  well  known  tliat  Professor  Huxley  is  a  leading  ex- 
ponent of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin.    An  incident  relating  to  his  early 
championship  of  these  doctrines,  though  often  related,  is  character- 
istic, and  will  bear  repeating.    Just  after  the  "  Origin  of  Species " 
was  first  published,  the  subject  came  up  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  which  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, participated.    The  bishop  is  a  man  of  elegant,  oleaginous  man- 
ners, who    has  acquired  the  tobriquet  of  "  Soapy  Sam,"  which  he 
wears  very  good-naturedly.    A  lady  once  asked  him  how  ho  came  by 
this  curious  title,  to  which  he  neatly  replied  that  "  it  must  bo  because 
I  so  often  get  into  hot  water,  and  always  come  out  with  clean  hands." 
The  bishop  closed  a  sarcastic  speech  against  the  Darwinians,  by  turn- 
ing to  Professor  Huxley,  their  leading  representative,  and  blandly 
asking,  in  the  presence  of  the  large  audience,  "  Is  the  learned  gentle- 
man really  willing  to  have  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  he  believes 
hunself  to  be  descended  from  a  monkey  f  "    Professor  Huxley  rose 
and  replied,  in  his  quiet  manner,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  learned 
bishop  hardly  appreciates  our  position  and  duty  as  men  of  science. 
We  are  not  here  to  inquire  what  we  would  prefer,  but  what  is  true. 
The  progress  of  science  from  the  beginning  has  been  a  conflict  with 
old  pr^udiccs.     The  true  origin  of  man  is  not  a  question  of  likes  or 
dislikes  to  bo  settled  bycoosulUng  the  feelings,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
evidence,  to  be  settled  by  strict  scientific  investigation.    But,  as  the 
learned  bishop  is  curious  to  know  my  state  of  feeling  upon  the  sub- 


ject, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  were  it  a  matter  of  choice 
with  me  (which  clearly  it  is  not)  whether  I  should  be  descended  from 
a  respectable  monkey,  or  from  a  bishop  of  the  En;;lish  Church  who  can 
put  his  brains  to  no  better  use  than  to  ridicule  science  and  misrepre- 
sent its  cultivators,  I  would  certainly  choose  the  monkey  I "  The  storm 
of  applause  which  followed  showed  that  the  hit  was  appreciated,  and 
Huxley  was  afterward  known  as  "the  man  who  had  extinguished 
'  Soapy  Sam.' " 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Alger  has  enforced  the  lesson  of  the 

Peace  Jubilee  in  an  eloquent  and  earnest  discourse  at  Music  Hall, 
Boston.  His  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  recreation  are  fresh 
and  truthful.  He  says :  "An  important  lesson  is  to  be  learned  by  ob- 
serving the  unthinking  manner  in  which  most  of  the  crowd  spend 
their  holiday  in  the  pursuit  of  idle  amusement,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  opportunity  for  gaining  any  permanent  profit. 
The  more  unreilective,  plodding,  and  stolid  any  one's  manner  of  life 
is,  the  greater  is  his  need  of  breaking  up  its  stagnation  by  change 
and  surprise,  something  to  startle  and  move  him.  But  the  greater  the 
intrinsic  variety,  freshness,  and  interest  of  our  daily  avocation,  so 
much  the  less  need  we  have  of  an  alterative.  Is  not  the  instruction 
obvious  ?  The  dull  level  of  every  laborious  life  ought  to  be  relieved 
with  a  rich  embossment  of  beauty,  liberty,  and  progress.  We  ought 
to  lessen  our  occasion  for  external  change  and  spasmodic  amusement, 
by  putting  more  satisfaction  and  dignity  into  our  daily  task  and  hope, 
lending  more  ideal  interest  and  freedom  to  our  ordinary  work.  Some 
element  of  recreating  inspiration  and  delight,  mixed  with  the  business 
of  every  hour,  is  the  desideratiun,  not  days  of  dissipation  thrust  into 
months  of  drudgery.  Kot  one  excess  balanced  by  an  opposite  ex- 
cess, but  a  healthy  harmony,  is  what  we  want  .  .  .  The  true  end  of 
life  is  perfection  of  life;  to  carry  our  experience  to  the  greatest  pitch 
of  fineness,  richness,  and  extension.  For  this,  concentration  and  pa- 
tience are  necessary.  We  must  have  an  aim,  and  devotedness  to  that 
aim.  Instead  of  this,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  an  utter  absence  of 
deep  and  pertinacious  character;  there  is  a  scattering  dissipation  of 
mind,  every  indulgence  of  which  leaves  a  man  just  where  it  finds  him, 
or  else  weaker  and  lower.  The  days  are  wasted  in  the  chase  of  empty 
amusement.  Life  thus  becomes  a  poor  whirl  of  fancy  and  frivolity ; 
all  eye  and  ear,  no  thought  and  will.  Experience  is  made  a  routine, 
without  advance ;  a  repetition,  without  increment.  When  I  see  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  people  drifting  hither  and  thither  at  the  beck 
of  every  odd  invitation,  and  reflect  how  few  of  them  will  ever  lift 
themselves  out  of  mediocrity,  and  achieve  any  thing  noteworthy, 
either  within  or  without,  I  see  plainly  what  is  wanted.  It  is  less  sub- 
jection to  fickle  impulses  and  chance  lures,  more  sensibility  to  great 
prizes,  with  a  girded  resolution  to  toil  heroically  for  them  in  that  soli- 
tude of  the  soul  where  the  Father  of  spirits  seeth  in  secret  without 
mistake,  and  rcwardeth  openly  without  fail.  So  much  for  the  mere 
holiday."  Mr.  Alger  describes  very  graphically  the  efTccts  upon  the 
feelings  of  contemplating  a  vast  multitude  of  human  beings,  and  the 
profound  emotional  reaction  called  forth  by  the  presence  of  a  noble  per- 
sonality :  "  There  is  something  ennobling  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
vast  assemblage  of  men.  The  sight  strikes  the  deep  elemental  chords 
of  our  being.  It  gives  us  more  than  one  of  those  mental  touches  of 
nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin.  It  ravishes  the  individual 
out  of  his  egotistic  self,  and  baptizes  him  in  the  universal  principles 
and  interests  of  his  kind.  He  loses  what  is  merely  personal,  local, 
and  evanescent,  and  enters  into  the  public,  the  sublime,  and  enduring. 
The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  stimulates  imagination,  and  forces  its 
suggestions  expansively  into  the  moral  sentiments.  You  oa.mot  pro 
foundly  impress  and  move  a  mighty  crowd  of  men  with  any  thing 
mean  or  petty.  You  cannot  stir  a  strong  passion  in  any  individual 
there  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  merely  momentary,  and  personal  to 
himself.  But  every  suggestion  of  any  thing  universally  human,  any 
thing  enduringly  beautiful  and  good,  vibrates  back  into  the  private 
soul  from  the  collective  sounding-board  of  the  multitude  with  unpre- 
cedented intensity  and  volume.  For  example :  it  did  one  good  the 
other  day  to  sit  amidst  those  congregated  thousands  when  George 
Peabody  came  in,  and  to  feel  the  surge  of  moral  emotion,  the  thrill 
of  reverence  for  exalted  worth,  that  ran  round  tlie  house  as  he  passed. 
*  That,'  we  said  to  ourselves,  *  is  the  rojral  merchant  who  has  done 
more  to  keep  love  and  peace  between  England  and  America — ^mother 
and  child  in  the  sacred  family  of  the  nations — than  a  himdred  dema- 
gogues have  done  to  interrupt  and  destroy  them.  Th.ii,'  wo  felt,  'is 
the  able  and  upright  man  whoso  living  munificence,  yet  to  be  crowned 
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by  the  unparalleled  benignity  and  mfignificcnce  of  his  closing  bequests, 
has  brou;;bt  honor  on  his  country,  and  will  carry  his  name  in  un- 
dimnied  lustre  to  ages  far  remote  in  tlio  future.'  To  join  in  the  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  this  patriotic  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropist  was 
a  hiKli,  purifying  luxury  of  the  heart,  in  full  unison  with  tho  character 
of  the  occasion." 

The  unusual  number  of  attractive  resorts,  suitable  for  brief 

summer  excursions,  that  lie  close  around  the  <aty  of  Now  York,  has 
been  frequently  commented  upon,  but  even  our  own  citizens  become 
forgetful  of  these  advantages  without  a  little  reiteration.  Probably 
DO  city  in  the  world  is  surrounded  by  such  noble  water-courses.  The 
Xorth  and  East  lUvers,  tho  upper  and  lower  bays,  the  Sound,  and 
Xewark  Bay  and  Kills,  make  np  an  expanse  of  wide  inland  seas  that 
are  unparalleled  for  beauty,  variety,  and  extent.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, in  view  of  these  notable  features,  that  yachting  is  not  a  more 
favorite  recreation.  Within  twenty  years  it  has  gained  greatly  in  fa- 
Tor,  but  it  has  not  the  hold  upon  popular  appreciation  one  would  expect, 
in  observing  the  splendid  field  aflbrdcd  for  its  exercise.  These  nu- 
merous waters  are  the  means,  however,  of  opening  to  us  many  sea- 
side and  inland  resorts,  and  every  year  this  fact  is  more  generally  rec- 
ognized. Three  of  the  finest  beaches  on  this  continent — Long  Branch, 
Coney  Island,  and  Rockaway — lie  each  within  a  two-hours'  rc-ich,  and 
hence  a  day  on  the  shore,  with  a  good  lusty  tumble  in  the  surf,  is  al- 
ways conveniently  practicable.  Numerous  vessels  sail  daily  along  the 
shores  of  Long-Island  Sound,  rendering  its  wooded  promontories,  its 
picturesque  villages,  its  beautiful  bays,  accessible  to  the  excursionist 
Other  vessels  ascend  the  Iludson,  so  that  one  may  picnic  upon  the  old 
Trails  of  Fort  Putnam  in  the  Highlands — the  most  picturesque  place 
for  a  picnic  conceivable — or  visit  the  West-Point  encampments,  or 
clamber  up  old  Cro'  Nest,  or  take  a  look  at  the  great  iron  foundry, 
which  Weir  studied  for  his  famous  "  Forging  the  Shaft,"  or  wander 
around  PcekskiU  Bay,  or  visit  the  vineyards  at  Croton  Point,  or  make 
an  incursion  beyond  Hook  Mountain  to  Rockland  Lake,  or  take  a  look 
at  the  prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  or  ride  over  beyond  this  village  to  the 
Croton  Water-works,  or,  if  a  nearer  ground  is  desirable,  land  at  Fort 
Lee,  and,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Palisades,  got  a  superb  view  of 
the  river,  the  city,  and  the  bay.  If  one  visits  Rockaway  or  Fire  Isl- 
and, on  the  Long-Island  shore,  he  may  troll  for  blue-fish  ;  if  he  ascends 
the  East  River,  he  may  cast  his  line  for  sea-bass  amid  the  little  isl- 
ands that  cluster  around  the  opening  of  the  Sound.  A  trip  to  Red 
Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  will  also  give  fine  faciliUos  for  fishing ; 
and  so  will  several  points  on  Staten  Island.  There  are  steamers  also 
that  go  down  daily  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  lower  bay.  Then  one 
may  run  up  the  Erie  roitd  to  the  Passaic  Falls,  at  Paterson,  or  to  the 
Ramapb ;  or,  taking  the  Essex  road,  extend  his  journey  to  Greca 
I'ond,  where  there  is  fine  piscatorial  sport  In  addition  to  all  these, 
-there  are  Harlem  River,  with  its  rugged,  picturesque  shores,  and  High 
Bridge  and  Wcehawken  Heights,  and  a  trip  down  to  Bayside,  on  Long 
Island,  where  clams  may  be  eateu  cooked  in  primitive  Indian  fashion, 
and  a  sail  through  the  Statcn-Island  Kills — in  fact,  one  may  spend  a 
summer  visiting  the  environs  of  New  York,  and  find  his  entertain- 
ments lacking  neither  in  number  nor  variety. 

Matters  pertaining  to  the  stage  seem  now  to  be  favorite  sub- 
jects of  dicussion  among  tho  roDga7.ines.  The  Atlantic  has  analyzed 
the  Hamlets  of  the  stage ;  Pittnam\  to  which  we  have  previously  re- 
ferred, has  criticised  the  lack  of  Nature  in  theatrical  art ;  LipptneotC* 
discn.s<;es  the  comedian  JcRcrson,  and,  lastly,  tho  Oalax;/  takes  up  tho 
question  of  the  burlesques.  In  the  Oalnxy's  article  the  writer  (Mr.  Rich- 
ard Grant  White)  commends  the  almost  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
much-abused  ladies  at  Niblo's  speak  English,  noticing  particularly  Miss 
Lydia  Thompson  and  Miss  Pauline  Markham.  This  just  criticism  re- 
calls our  own  comments  a  few  weeks  since,  in  reference  to  the  ii\juEtice 
which  continually  condemns  the  mannerisms  of  the  stage,  without  per- 
ceiving those  of  other  forms  of  public  speech.  That  tho  stage  man- 
ner is  often  bad,  is  admitted,  but  the  comment  of  Hr.  White  in  the 
Oalax;/  reminds  us  that  the  stage  alone  has  ever  ^ven  us  specimens 
of  benutifuUy-spoken  English.  If  one  has  never  heard  English  ut- 
tered excepting  in  society,  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  platform,  then  he 
IS  utterly  ignorant  of  what  it  can  bo  made  when  delivered  with  the 
perfect  art  of  on  accomplished  actor— or,  let  us  rather  say,  actress — 
for  what  Mr.  White  designates  as  "  vocal  velvet "  is  perfectly  attained 
V>y  the  fcminiDO  organ  only.  Thoflo  of  our  reailers  who  remember  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean,  not  aa  she  lost  appeared  here,  but  when  in  her  prime 


twenty  years  ago,  will  recall  tho  almost  matchless  pleasure  with  ivhich 
they  listened  to  her  reading  of  many  Shakespearian  passages — a  rciJ- 
ing  in  which  purity  of  enunciation,  witli  exqui.<<ito  management  of 
tone,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  made  up  an  cflcet  which  the  human 
voice  has  never  produced  anywhere  else  than  on  the  stage.  There  are 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  good  talkers  in  society,  and  there  arc  women 
especially  who  have  admirable  utterance,  but  absolute  artistic  delivery, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  almost  unknown  excepting  among  actors.  How 
much  both  the  matter  and  the  manner;  of  social  discourse  might  be 
improved  has  been  indicated  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Eugene  Benson  in 
his  article  on  "  Fatal  French."  There  is  no  greater  charm,  we  think, 
than  good  English  well  spoken  or  well  read ;  and  it  is  certainly  highly 
desirable  that  our  seminaries  should  include  this  accomplishment  in 
their  curriculum.  But,  in  order  to  make  good  readers,  class-reading 
in  schools  must  be  abolished  altogether.  Pupils,  by  this  method,  get 
into  very  strained  and  inelegant  habits ;  they  learn  all  they  should  not 
learn,  and  attain  a  manner  utterly  foreign  to  the  true  art  of  reading, 
and  which  is  very  diflicult  to  unlearn.  What  the  true  art  of  speech 
is,  will  have  to  be  learned  from  the  stage,  notwithstanding  the  fash- 
ionable contempt  for  the  theatre — for  it  is  not  understood,  and  has  no 
examples  elsewhere.  The  stage  itself  needs  no  little  disciplining  in 
this  particular ;  it  has  bad  traditions  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  wrong 
methods  more  frequently  than  right  ones ;  but,  by  the  side  of  the 
best  expression  in  dramatic  art,  the  best  expression  in  every  other  is 
poor  and  paltry  enough. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  most  radical  of  reformers  and  the 

most  hopeful  of  progressionists  would  have  acknowledged  the  sta- 
bility of  our  trousers.  Men  might  come  and  men  would  go,  but  if 
there  was  one  well-settled  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  it  w.i8  in  the 
probable  permanent  duration  of  those  casings  of  the  lower  limbs, 
sometimes  called  trousers  and  sometimes  known  aa  pantaloon.s.  A 
belief  in  trousers  was  a  conservatism  that  nobody  attacked.  There 
was  no  organization  looking  to  the  demolition  or  overthrow  of  trou- 
sers. Nobody  had  proposed  any  sort  of  change  or  reform  in  that  di- 
rection. Trousers  seemed  about  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England  ami 
as  permanent  as  the  national  debt  They  were  essentially  democratic, 
in  rendering  legs  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  equal  before  the  law  ami  on 
the  promenade,  and  hence  there  existed  no  reasonable  motive  for  a 
revolution.  Gentlemen  with  big  knees,  with  twisted  calves,  with  tliin 
calves,  with  no  calves,  went  about  calm,  confident,  and  secure.  They 
foresaw  no  danger,  but,  employing  the  best  tailors,  confidingly  be- 
lieved that  their  infirmities  were  hidden  forever  from  the  gaze  of  m.au 
or  woman.  But,  all  at  once,  trousers  are  threatened,  are  attacked,  arc 
denounced,  arc  even  doomed.  The  onslaught  has  begun  in  England, 
and  a  set  of  ruthless  destroyers  have  determined  on  revolutionizing  this 
respectable  article  of  apparel.  We  need  not  say  that  the  revolt  comes 
from  the  handsome-legged  men,  and  is  aided  and  abetted  by  certain 
radical  young  women,  who  admire  grace  and  shapeliness  in  the  beaux 
of  the  period.  The  design  of  this  organization  is  actually  to  restore 
breeches  and  silk  stockings  for  evening  dress,  and  to  introduce  the  style 
known  as  knickerbockers  for  ordinary  wear.  That  the  latter  is  very 
suitable  for  the  display  of  a  handsome  calf  must  be  admitted — but, 
alas  1  how  few  of  us  have  handsome  calves !  The  women's-rights  women 
have  more  than  once  sneered  at  their  would-be  lords  and  masters  for 
their  deficiency  in  this  peculiar  mark  of  a  high  civilization,  and  possibly 
regretted  tho  dress  that  prevented  their  own  endowments  from  ever 
becoming  known.  Thot  the  calf  is  a  stamp  of  race  and  civilization  is 
no  doubt  true,  the  African,  and,  we  believe,  all  inferior  races,  being  re- 
markably deficient  in  this  nether  lino  of  grace.  Some  one,  we  recol- 
lect, once  attempted  to  prove  that  the  calf  always  distinguislicd  tlic 
patrician  from  the  plebeian,  and  traced  the  diflerence  to  the  fact  tli.it, 
while  the  former  always  rode,  the  Utter  walked.  These  things  bein? 
true,  it  is  no  wonder  that  certain  well-made  coxcombs  should  desire  to 
show  their  points  in  public.  The  grief  of  an  Adonis,  compelled  to 
hide  his  shapely  limbs  in  baggy  and  ungraceful  trousers  for  all  his  life, 
is  certunly  painful  to  contemplate— so  let  us  welcome  tho  knicker- 
bockers, and  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  art  has  power  to 
step  in  and  ameliorate  our  misfortunes.    We  can  pad. 

The  public  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  liberal  gifts  of 

Mr.  George  Pcabody  to  various  institutions.  The  recent  additions  of 
something  over  a  million  of  money  to  the  Southern  Educational  Fund 
is  OS  gratifying  as  it  is  surprising,  and  graUfying  especially  in  view  of 
the  admitted  success  of  the  scheme.    Our  extended  account,  pub- 
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lished  in  the  two  preceding  numbers  of  tlio  Jodrxal,  of  Mr.  Pea. 
body's  munificent  appropriations  in  behalf  of  tlie  imlustrious  poor  of 
■  London,  lias  been  road,  no  doubt,  with  interest.  Wo  had  intended  to 
l>rint  in  the  present  number  a  brief  biograpliical  sketch  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  but  it  lias  been  forced  over  to  our  next  issue.  The  history  of 
donations  like  those  of  Mr.  Penbody  is  of  interest,  especially  at 
the  moment  wlieu  Mr.  Stewart  ond  other  capitalists  are  considering 
suitable  means  for  employing  their  surplus  capital  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Peabody,  wo  regret  to  learn,  has  not  been  in  good 
liealth  since  his  return  to  this  coimtry,  and  that  the  sea  air  at  Xcw- 
port,  whither  ho  went  for  recuperation,  bad  proved  unfavorable  to  his 
condition.  Mr.  Peabody  is  now  at  his  native  town,  Danvers,  Massa- 
chusetts, where,  it  may  be  earnestly  hoped,  he  w4U  recover  his  tone 
of  health.  On  the  1 6th  of  July,  the  Peabody  Institute,  at  that  place, 
was  formally  dedicated,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  making  the  address  on 
the  occasion,   and   Oliver  WendoU  Holmes  reading  the  following 

versos: 

Bonkrnpt— onr  pockets  Insldo  out  I 

Empty  of  words  to  speak  his  pnitBes  I 
Worcester  and  Webster  np  the  spout  I 

Bead  broke  of  laudatory  phrases  I 
But  why  with  flowciy  speeches  tease, 

With  rnln  superlatives  distrcse  him  ! 
Has  language  better  words  than  these— 

Thc  riUEKD  or  all  his  bace,  God  bliss  hoc 

A  simple  prayer— but  words  more  sweet 

By  human  lips  were  never  uttered. 
Since  Adam  left  the  countrr  seat 

^V'horo  angel  wings  aronnd  him  flattered. 
The  old  look  on  with  tear<ltmmed  eyes. 

The  children  cluster  to  caress  him. 
And  every  voice  imbidden  cries, 

Tub  muKD  or  all  ms  kace,  God  bless  hui . 

It  has  become  a  world-wide  custom  to  designate  literary  men, 

and  especially  reporters  for  the  daily  press,  as  "  Bohemians,"  and  to 
represent  them  as  dissipated,  uncouth,  reckless  wights,  improvident  to 
the  last  degree,  and  as  deficient  in  the  polish  of  society  as  they  arc 
proficient  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  literary  vagabondage.  Miss  Kate 
Field,  however,  has  boldly  come  out  in  their  defence,  and  paints  them, 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  as  pleasant  companions  and  refined  gen- 
tlemen. She  saw  tlicm  gathered  together  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubi- 
lee in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  assembly 
of  the  profession,  and  under  circumstances  which  were  calculated  to 
show  their  merits  as  well  as  their  foibles  in  the  most  prominent  light, 
and  she  takes  a  justifiable  pride  and  pleasure  in  proclaiming  her  faith 
in  and  admiration  for  them.  She  says :  "  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
'  about  the  Bohcmianism  of  the  press — ^how  its  members  look  like 
Mexican  bandits,  and  how  they  disregard  every  law,  human  and  di- 
vine. If  the  two  hundred  or  more  gentlemen  who  have  written  them- 
selves all  to  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  fairly  represent  their  pro- 
fession, then  the  press  is  an  honor  to  the  country.  Better  deport- 
ment, less  confusion,  more  courtesy,  I  have  never  seen  outside  of  a 
drawing-room." 

— : —  We  observe  with  pleasure  that  articles  in  the  Journal  are 
very  widely  copied  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  proper  thing  to  do,  but  we  regret  to  see  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  credit  of  their  origin  is  not  given.  It  is  certainly  grati- 
fying to  see  the  circulation  of  our  articles  increased  by  reprinting 
thorn,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  acknowledging  thdr  origin.  The 
papers  thus  appropriated  are  our  property ;  we  paid  for  them,  and  we 
^▼e  notice  of  our  ownership  by  copyrighting  every  number  of  the 
Jo(;rnal.  But,  while  cordially  conceding  the  privilege  of  copying 
from  our  columns,  we  reprobate  this  practice  of  copying  without  ac- 
.  knowlcdgment.  We  sometimes  take  articles  from  foreign  periodicals, 
but  are  careful  to  state  their  sources,  and,  the  justice  we  accord  to 
others,  we  demand  also  for  ourselves. 


pierarji  Dholes. 


IT  is  a  curious  cdTnoidcnco  that  both  the  north  and  the  south  of 
Europe  should  simultaneously  awaken  from  the  literary  lethargy  of 
yearn,  and  that  fhwh,  vigorous  writers  should  contemporaneously  take 
tlie  field  in  Denmark  and  in  Spain.  Copenhagen,  which,  in  the  times 
of  Thorwaldsen  and  Andorsseu  was  not  only  an  art  but  a  literary  centre, 
ban,  since  the  late  Prussian  and  Gorman  wan,  again  taken  her  ancient 
place,  an<l  tales,  novels,  and  soientiflc  works,  bearing  the  imprint  of  her 


publishing-houses,  arc  appearing  in  mpid  succession.  Spain,  once  tho 
focus  of  literary  ability,  has  lain  torpid  since  tlio  commenccmeut  of  the 
present  century,  but,  with  tho  grout  political  revolution  still  in  progress, 
socins  to  have  slmkon  off  her  moutul  fettcm,  and  will  soon  givo  to  tljo 
world  several  valuable  hiHiorioH  and  other  works  as  tho  forerunners  of  a 
harvest  from  the  fertile  soil  which  has  so  long  lain  fallow.  Tho  intel- 
lectual vivification  of  Spain  is  not  confined  to  her  writers,  but  is  assert- 
ing itself  among  her  public  men.  In  the  recent  sessions  of  tho  Cortes 
great  oratorical  ability  has  been  developed,  and,  in  the  person  of  Signer 
Costelar,  has  appeared  a  second  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Cipher,"  by  Jane  6.  Austin,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  tho 
Oalaxy,  has  been  issued  by  Sheldon  &  Co.  in  book  form,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations.  It  is  an  American  story,  by  an  American,  and  as  such 
should  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  The  stoiy,  though  barely  within 
tho  limits  of  possibility,  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  retain 
the  interest  of  tho  reader,  and,  though  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
exaggeration  in  oloborating  the  prominent  traits  of  tho  principal  charac- 
ters, there  is  a  certain  coherence  and  fidelity  even  in  this  exaggeration. 
The  story  is  merely  a  family  history,  in  which,  after  generations  of  mis- 
understandings, crimes,  and  concealments,  the  various  branches  are 
finally  united  by  tho  intermarriages  of  tho  descendants,  the  unveiling 
of  all  mysteries,  and  the  forgiveness  of  all  past  sins,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  records,  by  which  they  had  been  perpetuated,  in  a  cipher, 
known  only  to  tho  family.  The  plot,  by  which  this  development  is 
secured,  is  ingenious,  and  the  minor  incidents  are  well  worked  into  the 
mun  thread  of  the  story. 

Almost  every  novel-reader  will  recall  tho  pleasure  with  whicli  he 
perused  Gustav  Froytag's  admirable  pictures  of  German  lifo  called 
"  Debit  and  Credit,"  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  another  novel,  l>y 
tho  some  author,  entitled  "  The  Lost  Manuscript,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  "  The  Lost  Manuscript"  exhibits  a  very 
remarkable  freshness  both  in  plot  and  cliaracterization,  and,  while  con- 
taining a  good  many  graphic  and  dramatic  pictures  of  German  student- 
lilb,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  field.  We  know  of  nothing  in  recent 
fiction  more  charming  than  this  romance ;  it  is  as  clear,  rippling,  and 
iresh  as  a  mountain-stream ;  it  ha-s,  too,  its  attractive  lights  and  shades ; 
it  now  moves  switUy,  now  slowly ;  now  foams  over  rocks,  now  glides 
smoothly,  and  its  whole  course  is  in  a  channel  peculiarly  its  own.  For 
tho  woods,  the  mountains,  or  tho  soa-sido,  for  tho  quiet  of  tlie  country 
or  the  «»»« j  of  tho  town,  "  Tho  Lost  Manuscript "  is  preeminently  tho 
book  of  the  season. 

While  tho  contents  of  tho  books,  which  fill  our  libraries  and  enrich 
our  publishers,  ore  of  tho  most  vital  importance,  their  binding  is  to 
many  a  subject  of  equal  interest,  and  a  showy  cover  will  often  sell 
an  inferior  work.  This  being  tho  fact,  tho  discovery  or  invention  of  a 
new  material  for  binding  is  of  great  value,  not  only  to  dealers,  but  to 
purchasers.  Messrs.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  recently  intro- 
duced an  entirely  now  material,  "Enamelled  Ivory,"  which,  TAc  Jiook- 
selUr  stotes,  "has  the  merit  of  novelty  and  cheapness."  It  is  affixed  to 
tho  out.<iido  in  the  same  manner  as  real  ivory,  and  can  bo  made  in  imi- 
tation of  tortoise-shell,  malachite,  and  mother-of-pearl,  tlio  imitation 
being  to  the  eye  as  good  as  the  original,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

Tho  work  of  popularizing  joiumalism  in  England  is  ropidly  pro- 
gressing, and  the  price  of  dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies,  is  being 
constantly  reduced.  Tho  last  progressive  step  has  been  t.ikcn  by  tho 
Bdl  Mall  OaselU  in  redu<ung  its  price  to  one  penny,  not  in  the  hope  of 
propping  falling  fortunes,  but  because  a  rapidly  increasing  circulation 
warranted  the  reduction  with  a  cortmnty  of  still  making  a  handsome 
profit.  No  change,  e.\'C©pt  in  price,  is  to  be  made  in  this  journ.il,  tho 
circulation  of  which,  at  tho  date  of  tho  change,  was  onnounced  by  tho 
publisher  as  being  four  times  what  he  bad  anticipated  as  its  utmost 
limit. ' 

Among  recent  English  books  of  mtercst,  is  a  work  entitled  "  Lost 
amid  tho  Fogs ;  or.  Sketches  of  Life  in  Newfoundland,"  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McCrea,  of  the  English  army.  This  book  gives  o  number  of 
graphic  and  highly  readable  pictures  of  a  life  with  which  viry  few  of  us 
are  familiar,  or  probably  in  any  way  acquainted.  The  dch^riptiDns  of 
manners  in  St.  John's,  of  the  seal  and  cod  fishennon,  of  tliu  frightful 
storms  and  long  winters  peculiar  to  the  region,  and  of  hunting  sports  ou 
the  island,  are  oil  related  in  a  highly  spirited  manner,  while  the  book 
contains  no  little  valuable  information  in  regard  to  a  section  of  country 
of  which  voiy  little  has  hitherto  been  written. 


LAST  week's  Museum  contained  a  description  and  picture  of  the  earli. 
est  steam-carriages,  tried  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  suc- 
cess of  railway  locomotion,  however,  dates  from  the  Liverpool  experi- 
ments in  October,  1820.    The  favorite  plan  for  drawing  trains  was  by 
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Ktationory   engines,   and    it 

was  proposed  to  divide  the 

railway    between   Liverpool 

and  MonclicMler  into  nineteen 

Ktagc8,  of  about  a  mile  and 

u  hnlf  each,  with  twenty-ono 

engines,  fixed  at  Uio  diiTcr- 

( lit  pointti,  to  work  Hie  trains 

forward.  Not  a  single  pro- 
fessional man   of  eminence 

could  be  found  who  preferred 

the  locomotive  over  fixed- 
engine  power.  Qeorgo  Ste- 
phenson, however,  strongly 

advocated     the    locomotive 

fystem,  and  it  was  at  length 

decided  to  make  a  trial  of  it 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  liun- 

dred  dollars  was  oficrcd  for 

a   locomotive,  weighing  no 

more  than  six  tons,  which 

would  drow  twenty  tons  ten 

miles  an  hour  with  but  fifty 

pounds  per  inch  pressure  of 
steam,  and  costing  but  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  project  and 
the  conditions  were  thought 
to  bo  preposterous.  An  eminent  gentlcmon  of  Liverpool,  afterward  in- 
spector of  steam-packets,  said  that  only  a  parcel  of  charlatans  would 
ever  have  issued  such  a  set  of  conditions ;  that  it  had  been  proved  to 
be  impossible  to  make  a  locomotive  engine  go  at  ton  miles  an  hour ; 
but,  if  it  ever  was  done,  he  would  undertake  to  eat  a  stewed  engine- 
wheel  for  his  breakfast  I 

Four  engines  were  entered  for  the  trial.  The  favorite  was  Captain 
Ericsson's  "  Novelty,"  which  was  light  and  compact  in  appearance, 
and  had  this  intelligible  'quality  about  it,  that  the  air  was  forced 
through  the  fire  by  means  of  bellows.  The  successful  engine  was  the 
"  Koekct "  of  George  Stephenson.  At  the  first  trial,  it  ran  twelve  miles 
in  fifty-three  minutes ;  at  the  final  test,  it  drew  its  load  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour,  and,  when  running  alone,  it  rciched  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Smiles  says  that  "  the  entire  performance  ex- 
cited the  greatest  astonishment  amon^'thc  assembled  spectators ;  the  di- 
rectors felt  confident  that  their  enterprise  was  now  on  the  ove  of  success  ; 
and  George  Stephenson  rejoiced  to- think  that,  in  spite  of  all  false 
prophets  and  fickle  counsellors,  the  locomotive  system  was  now  safe. 
When  the  Socket,  having  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
arrived  at  the  '  grand  stand '  at  the  close  of  the  day's  successful  run, 
Mr.  Cropper— one  of  the  directors  favorable  to  the  fixed-engine  system 
— lifted  up  his  hands  and  excliumod,  'Now  has  George  Stephenson 
at  last  delivered  himself! '  " 

The  Kooket  was  at  length  replaced  by  heavier  engines,  and  was  sold 
in  1837,  and  used  for  four  or  five  years  to  haul  coals.  There  wos,  how- 
ever, wonderful  vitality  in  it,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  employed  to 
transmit  the  results  of  an  election,  it  ran  upward  of  four  miles  in  four 
minutes  and  a  half.    It  is  now  in  the  Kensington  \[uscmn,  of  London. 


S?^' 


3/ 
Sttphtntcn't  "Rocket."— The  Pint  Sueceuful  l.ocoinot<v«. 


As  far  OS  ray  observations 
go,  the  phenomenon  of  phos- 
phorcKoonce  is  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  of  vc(,'ctiible 
life,  to  the  fungi  alone,  and 
ia  not  dependent  on  irrita- 
bility. I  have  never  seen 
luminous  fiowers  or  rootx, 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  au- 
thenticated instance  of  such 
which  may  not  bo  explained 
by  the  presence  of  mycelium 
or  of  animal  life.  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  luminosity 
is  confined,  I  believe,  to  the 
invertebrnto,  and  is  especiuUy 
common  among  the  rodiata 
and  moUusca ;  it  is  also 
frequent  in  the  entromostra- 
cous  Crustacea,  and  in  various 
genera  of  most  orders  of  in- 
sects. In  all  these,  even-  in 
the  sertulario!,  I  have  invaria- 
bly observed  the  light  to  be 
increased  by  irritation,  in 
which  respect  the  luminosity 
of  animal  life  differs  from 
vegetable  life. — J.  J).  Hoolcer. 
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ENOCH  niOnCAN'S  SONS* 

S   ^   F    O   L   I    O, 

/u>r  CUanin^  attd  Polishing 

STEEL,  IBOK,  TIN,  BRASS,  COFFEB,  KNIVES  &  EOEES,  UECHAN- 

IC*S  TOOLS,  SUBGICAL  INSTEXrilENTS,  MACHINEBT,  etc. 

ALSO, 

Oil-Cloths,  Kaxble,  'Window  Olasi,  Earthen,  Porcelain,  Glassware,  etc. 

This  article,  so  electrical  m  its  cfTccts,  contains  no  poisonous  or  injurious  sub- 
stance, will  produce  on  the  worst  rusted  or  stained  metallic  surface  an  incomparable 
lustre,  without  the  unclcanlincsc  attending  the  use  of  other  materials,  with  less  time 
and  cost,  and  without  scratching;. 

.  Ko  Family,  Hotel,  Restaurant,  or  Workshop  should  be  without  it    Want  of 
space  will  permit  us  to  append  but  two  testimonials. 

"  Everett  House,  Jutu  30, 1869, 
"  Mc&'frs.  Ekoch  Morgan's  Sons. 

"  GchU.  :  I  rc(;nrd  your  Sapolio,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  su- 
perior— beyond  comparison — to  any  thing  I  nave  ever  used.  It  produces  a  bcauti- 
hiny  dear  pane  of  glass,  without  the  plash  of  brush  and  water,  and  ca&lly  removes 
Rtains  from  marble.  In  the  kitchen  it  is  in  constant  use.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction, 
both  here  and  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Long  Branch, 

"W.  BL  Burrows,  Proprietor." 
"Empire  Sewing  Machine  Co..  204  Bowtr^^  tf.  K,  7»//,  1869. 

"  CemtUmtH :  Having  used  your  Sapolio  for  the  last  six  weeks,  polishing  all 
brass,  iron,  and  steel  parts  of  our  sewing  machines,  we  find  it  the  best  and  cheapest 
article  wc  have  ever  had  for  this  purpose,  and  can  faithfully  recommend  it  to  every 
one  for  that  purpose.  Respectfully,        Emhre  Sewing  MACmNS  Co." 

Sapolio  may  be  obtained  from  Grocers,  Drugguts,  Hardware  or  Fumtshuig 
Stores,  or  from  the  Manufacturers, 

ENOOH  MOBOAN'S  SOITS,  211  Washington  St,  H.T. 

Manu&cturen  of  Soapi  of  all  kbxls  lor  family  use    EttaiUihtd  1S09. 
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THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

I  vol.,  i6mo.  193  pp.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
This  work  it  published  from  advance-sheets,  by  airangement  with  the  author. 
Mr.  Mill  is  the  acknowledged  intellectual  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  enfran- 
chisement  of  woman  in  both  her  political  and  social  relations,  and  for  this  reason  this 
book  will  be  looked  for  with  interest,  and  widely  read.  Mr.  Mill's  high  position, 
both  as  a  thinker  and  a  rcprescnutive  of  advanced  ideas,  together  with_  the  fact  th.it 
this  subject  is  one  which  h.Ts  long  and  deeply  interested  his  feelings,  will  give  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  his  views,  such  as  no  other  living  man  could  exert. 

YELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS. 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

In  paper  coven.     Uniform  with   the   popular  editions  of  "Dickens"  and 
"  Waverley."    Price  50  cents. 

MADEMOISELLeIiFTY  MILLIONS; 

Or,  THE  AJ>V£KTXrS£S  07  EOBTENSE  MANCim. 
By  the  Countess  Dash. 
Translated  by  Aoelaibb  D«  V.  CHAtn>KO.N.    i  Vol.,  Sro.    Paper.    Price,  «o  cts. 
Either  of  above  nuuled  post-firee,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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E^  ApplleaUnwt  for  Ailv&rHiiing  in 
"AppUtoi»4i>  .roumal"  »lioMMbeaddre»»cd. 
to  arr.  IICNRY  W.  aVIN,  at  I>.  Apple- 
Ion  4>  C«.'»,  9tf,  a»  JsHu  Grand  St. 

AarrrtUeutfntA  mutt  be  lM»i>'"(t  <»  (im 
frecfc*  brfore  issue. 

A,  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

WIU.  OFFSR  FOR  SAIE 

TUB  BALANCE  OF  TREIB 

SPRING  &  SUMMER  STOCK, 

At  the  foUowuig  extremely  low  price*: 

FANCY  STRIPED  BOURNOUS, 

Suitable  for  waside  wear,  only  $7.50  each. 
AUo,  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Children's  and  Misses'  Cloth  and 
Silk  Sacques, 

ATA  GREAT  REDUCTION. 

Beady-made  Percale  Walking  Suits, 

$5  and  upward. 

PLAID  POPLIN  SUITS, 

$7  each ;  one>half  former  prices. 

LINEN      SUITS, 

$10  cachf  and  upward. 

A     CHOICE     SSLHCTION     OW 

SUMMER  SILK  SUITS, 

$6$  each,  and  upward. 

Puffed  &  Ruffled  White  Cambric  Suits, 

At  piDportionately  low  prices. 

IiADIES'    BATHING    SXHTS, 

$4  and  upward. 

Gentlemen's  Plaid  Flannel  Bathing  Suits, 

$5  and  upvrard. 

iMAlie^  Train,  Walking,  and  Un- 
derskirts, 
At  Creatly   Reduced   Prices. 

Abo,  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

LeulUs\  Muses',   Children's,  and  Infants' 

UNDEErCLOTHINQ-, 

At  popular  prices. 
AM  IMKKNSB  REDUCTIOK  IN 

MILLINERY    GOODS. 

HATS,  CAPS,  &  BONNETS, 

AtttaffOu  Firmer  Rattt. 

Broadway,  Fonrth  Ave.,  and  Tenth  St 


IN  BOOK  FORM, 

CIPHER, 

TH£  OKEAT  GALAXY  BEBIAL. 

By  MRa  JANE  G.  AUSTIN. 

.  One  Vol.,  Octavo,  Begantly  lUustraled.  Price,  bound 
in  Paper,  $t.oa  Bound  in  Cloth,  $1.50. 
This  brilliant  Serial  was  recently  completed  in  The 
GAtAXY.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  first  pub- 
ILihed  anonymously ;  yet  few  American  novels  published 
without  the  prestige  of  a  great  name  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  CIPHER.  It  is  wriuen  in  a  bril- 
liant and  dashing  style,  and  is  full  of  incident  After 
reading  the  fint  page  the  interest  never  flag*  until  the 
end  et  tlM  story  is  reached. 

Sent  1>y  mail,  po*t-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHELDOIT  &  CO., 

FUBUMURS, 
49>  ft  500  BROADWAY, 
,  N»w  York. 


PEATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

FOR  FAMILY  USE-NO  CHANCE  OF  LAMPS 
required— A  perfectly  !vifc   Ilhiminatini;  Oil— Stricdy 
Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— Will  not  Explode— 
Firc4est  145  degrees  (being  3s  degrees  higher  than  is 
required  by  U.  S.  Government— Unequ.alled  for  Bril- 
liancy and  Economy— Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guar, 
only  Pal.  Cant.    Ask  for  Pratt's  "  Astral,"  the  safest 
and  best  Illuminating  Oil     Try  it.    Agents  wanted 
in  every  town.    At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Pro- 
prietors Oil  House  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 
(Established  in  177a) 
Manufacturers,  Packers,  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  Fint.Class  Oils, 
Box  jojo.        loS  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  circulan,  with  testimonials  and  price-lists. 

MUSICAL    BOXES? 

The  largest  .ind  oldest  depot  in  America.  Fresh 
novelties  by  nearly  every  steamer.  Fine  supply  of 
fiuicy  goods.  Swiss  carved  goods.  Fine  gold  and 
silver  watches. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO., 

No.  £Sa  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

HAVING  EEMOVED 


Comer  of  Broadway  and  Grand  St. 
SOUTH  UNION  SQUARE, 

Will  continue  to  keep  all  articles  of 

MEN'S  AND   BOYS'  CLOTHING. 


The  Riverdale  Institute, 

A  Collegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies,  at  Riverdale,  on 
the  Hudson.  This  .Sch<x>l  was  csL-ibllshed  in  18*3. 
pnmarily  for  the  education  of  tlic  daughters  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood.  Its  pUins  admit  a 
limited  number  of  resident  pupils,  for  a  thorough  mental, 
physical,  .vid  CHiristian  training.  Its  position,  near  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  healthy,  pKturcsque,  and  seques- 
tered. Itt  appointmentt  ate  in  all  respects  of  the 
highest  order. 

Circular*  at  Messrs.  Apflbtohs',  90, 91  and  94  Grand 
Street,  or  address  Mrs.  Corkbua  McVickar  Miixcr, 
Principal,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

HULL'S 

UNEQUALLED 

BAY  RUM  SOAP. 

The  cttoicttt  and  best  Toilet  Soap  in  use. 
Sold  by  all  dealers,  and  wholes.-ile  by  the  manufac- 
turers, 3j  Park  Row,  New  York. 

WA  NTED— AGENTS, 

4t7£  to  $S00  per  month. 

Everywhere,  male  and  female,  to  introduce  the  GEN- 
UINE IMPROVED  COM.MON  SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Mnchinc  will  stitch, 
hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a  most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18.  Fully 
warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  p.iy  $1,000  for  any 
machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  clastic  scim  than  ours.  It  makes  the  ** Elastic 
Lock  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and 
still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tear- 
ing it.  We  pay  Agcnu  froin  $75  to  $joo  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  &  CO.. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  BOSTON,  MASa,  or  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO. 

CAUTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other 
parties  palming  off  worthless  cast-imn  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufiictured. 


A    BRADBURY   IN   THE   "WHITE    HOUSE. 


t^"HAVE  MANUFACTURED  NEARLY   10,000.  .^J 

Bradbury  Piano-Fortes. 

427  Broome  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 


TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS. 

SEVEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS  received  within  four  weeks— Two  Gold  Medals,  One  Silver  Medal,  and 
Four  Diplomas,  making  in  .ill  Seven  First  Prehiums,  from  State  Fairs,  for  Wsi.  B.  Braddurv's  New  Scale 
Piano-Fortes,  within  the  brief  space  of  four  weeks. 

The  Two  Gold  Medals  are  from  the  Fair  or  the  Americak  Institute,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
in  September,  1863,  "  For  the  best  Piano-Forte,"  and  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
September,  1863,  for  the  "Two  BEST  Piano-Foktes. 

Never  w  the  history  of  the  trade  were  so  many  First  Premiums  known  to  be  given  within  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  strongest  indorsements  of  ne.irly  all  the  well-known  mtisicinns  of  New  York, 
who  have  personally  and  carefully  ex.-imincd  our  Pianos.  We  are  also  receiving  similar  testimonials  from  first-class 
Teachers  and  Professors  of  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  testimonials  from  Gottschalk,  Mason,  Sanderson,  Pattison,  Berce,  Zcndell,  Heller,  Fradel, 
and  others,  were  only  given  after  thorough  and  repeated  trials  for  several  months. 

PECULIAR  CHARMS  OF  THE  BRADBURY  PIANO. 

ITS  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  HUMAN  VOICE  as  an  accompaniment,  owing  to  its  peculiar  sympathetic, 
mellow,  yet  rich  and  powerful  tone. 

From  personal  acquaint.ince  with  the  firm,  we  can  indorse  them  as  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic    We  are  tising  the  Bradbury  Piano  in  our  families,  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Persons  .tt  a  distance  need  feel  no  hcsitatioD  in  sending  lor  tneir  Illustrated  Price  List,  and  ordering  from  it. 
They  are  reliable. 

Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Ex.  Mansion,  Wa-shington,  D.  C. 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  CiiAsn,  Washington,  D.  C 
Vice-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Commander  N.  B.  HARRisr)N,  Annapolis,  Mtl. 
Hon.  Columbus  Dklano,  VV.tshington,  D.  C. 
M.  Simpson,  BUhop  M.  E.  Church,  Pliiladelphia. 
E.  Shanes,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church,  New  York. 
Ed.  Thomson,  Bishop  M.  E.  Chureh,  Evanston,  lU. 
Alvin  Kingslev,  Bishop^  Qcveland,  O. 
Rev.  Daniel  Currv,  Editor  Christian  Advocate. 
Dr.  De  Ptrv,  Assistant  Editor  CHiristian  Advocate. 
Dr.  Jos.  Ct'MMiNGS,  President  Western  University, 

Middletown,  Ct 
Dr.  Reed,  Editor  Chicago  CHiristian  Advocate. 

A  liberal  diaeount  to  Ministers,  Teachers,  College*,  and  Schools. 

F.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Late  Superintendent,  and  Succe.s.sor  to  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

No.  427    Broome   Street,  Ne\w  York. 


T.  S.  Arthur,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  George  Lansing  Taylor. 

Daniel  Wisn,  Editor  Sunday-School  Advocate. 

Theodore  Tilton,  Editor  Independent. 

D.  D.  Lore,  Editor  Northern  Advocate. 

Robert  Bonner,  N.  Y.  Ledger. 

Rev.  Alfred  Cookman,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rev.  J.  Cookman,  Pastor  llc.lford  St.  M.  E.  C,  N.Y. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Kidder,  Garret  Biblical  Inst.,  Evanston,  IlL 

W.  G.  Fisher,  Prof.  Music,  fJirard  College,  Philn. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Kvnett,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Church  Exten-si'i... 
Rev.  N.  B.  RiDGWAV,  Sl  Paul's  M.  E,  Church,  N.Y. 
Dr.  Raymond,  Garret  Biblical  Institute,  IlL 


F.  G.  SMITH, 
H.  T.  McCOUN. 
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TIFFANY  &  CO^ 

550   &   552   Broadway,  N.  Y., 

IMrOKTCKS  AND  DBALSR& 

Diamonds,  Watches,   Jewelry, 

AND 

STERLING  SILVER  WARE. 

Branzet,  Clocks,  English  and  A  merttan  Plated  Wart. 

Dressing-Dues,  Fans,  Umbrelbu,  and  every  variety 
of  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna  Fancv  Goods. 

House  in  Paris:  TIFFANY,  REED  &  CO. 

COLGATE  &  CO.'S 
AROMATIC 

VEGETABLE  SOAP 

IS  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE 

DFXICATF.  SKIK  OF 

LADIES  AND  INFANTS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles. 

TARRANT'S 
SELTZER_A_PERIENT. 

A  SELTZER  SPRING  IN  EVERY  HOUSE. 

Bursting  from  the  German  wd— 
Healing  Gift  of  Nature's  God— 
Seluer's  Fountain  flows  ao»in, 
Banishing  disease  and  pain. 
•    Reproduced  by  Chemic  Art 
Lo,  its  perfect  counterpart ! 
All  the  elements  contained 
In  that  Fountain,  Heavcn-ordained, 
Form— in  just  proportion  blent— 
Tarrant's  xamed  Aperient. 
From  a  spoonful  in  the  cup 
See  Health's  well-spring  bubble  up 
Pure  and  fresh,  as  fi^m  the  sod. 
Burst*  the  Sparkling  Gift  of  God. 
Spid  ty  nil  Druggists. 


KEMLO'S 

WATCH  REPAIRER'S  GUIDE, 

Beini  a  complete  hand.book  to  the  young  beginner  m 
taking  ai>art,  putting  together,  and  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  English  lever  and  other  foreign  and  .ill  Amencan 
W.Mch«.  By  F.  Kemlo,  Practic.irWatchm.iker.  With 
IlluslraUons.  l  vol..  """>.  doth.  Pnce,  Ji.aS-  'Of 
sale  by  all  BooltsdUrs  iu  the  United  States.  Single 
copies  sent  by  mail,  free  of  posL-ige,  on  receipt  of  pnce. 
Address         A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

lOO  irasiington  St.,  Bostm,  Mass. 


BISHOP  &  REIN, 

JEWEI.LEBS, 
Uiiiier  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Nco)  York, 

OFFER  FOR  SAI.K, 

Diamonds,  Emeralds,  Pearls,  Cameos, 

Roman,  Florentine,  niid  Uyzanttnc 

MOSAICS, 

Aad  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  AND  SILVER-WARE. 

WATCH  ES  of  .nil  the  principal  makers.  Sok  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  &  Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  Ixindon. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  01 

COIlAI<  JKWKLBT. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO., 

No.  ISO  Broaa-way,  N"e-w  York, 

Manu/aetnrers  of 

GOLD  PENS, 

MABIE' S  PATENT  PENCILS,  PEN- 

CASES,  DESK.HOLDERS, 

TOOTHPICKS, 

&>(. 

In  Gold,  Silver,  Rubber,  Ivory,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Solo  by  the  leading  Jewellers  and  Stationers 

throt'ghout  the  country. 


Important  to  Railway  Travelers. 

In  order  to  sa«  trouble  and  anxiety  in  reference  to 
which  route  to  i.clcct  previous  to  commcncmg  your 
journey,  be  careful  and  purchase  a  copy  of 

APPLETONS"  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 

Thousands  and  tens  ot  thousands  of  railway  travel- 
ers would  as  soon  think  of  starting  on  their  journey 
without  a  copy  of  the  GUIDE  as  without  their  bag- 
fface.     It  contains 

I      IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  RAIL- 
way  Travelers  in  reference  to  purchasing  tickets, 
checking  bagcage,  &c. 
11     ONE   HUNDKEI)  RAILWAY  MAPS,  rcp- 
rewnting  the  iiriiicipal  railways  of  the  country 
West,  .South,  .North,  and  East,  m  connection 
with  the  lime.table  of  the  line. 
IIL    INDEX  TO  UPWARD  OF  EIGHT 'THOU- 
sand   Towns.    Vilbges,    and    Cities,    m  con- 
nection with  the  various  railways,  the  important 
railways  being  represented  by  map. 
IV,    TOURIST  GUIDE  TO  THE  WATERING 
Places    and    Places   of  Fashionable    R»ort 
throughout  the  United  Sutes  and  the  Canada*. 
'       V.     MONTHLY  ACCOUNT  OF   RAILWAYS 
and  their  Progress. 
VL    ANECDOTE       AND    INCIDENTS   OF 
Travel 
VII.    NEW  TIME-TABLES  TO  DATE,  etc.,  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
90)  93  &  94  GnuiJ  SIml,  Nr»  Ytrk, 


$100  PER  DAY_DISCONTINUED. 

Having  obtnincd  an  extensive  and  wide-spread  sale 
for  our  ♦  CIS.NTUKV  >  l.rond  of  Finr<ut  Chewing 
Tohacefl,  wc  desire  to  announce  that  we  shall  not  pack 
daily  $100  in  the  small  tin-fuil  papers  after  this  date, 
July  isl,  iis  merits  being  so  favorably  rcciignijicd  that 
this  inducement  is  no  lon.:er  ncccvsary.  'l"o  avoid  mis- 
.ipprchcnsion,  however,  wc  would  ;iJd  that  we  sh.-ill 
continue  10  pack  orders  for  ctcqant  .Meerschaum  I'lfcs 
in  our  '  YACIIT  CI.VB'.md  «£l7n£K.V> 
biands  of  Smoking  Tobaico. 

The  'YACHT  CI-UB*  is  devoid  of  Nico- 
tine, and  cannot  injure  the  hc-ilih,  and  is  especially  rec- 
ommended to  people  of  sedentary  occupations  or  ner- 
vous constitutions.  The  trade  are  invited  to  send  for 
circulars. 

P.  I.OKEIXAIUD,  New  York. 

WANTED  — AGENTS. 

To  Sell  the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
Price  $25.  The  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Knitting 
Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per 
minute.  Lilieral  inducements  to  Agents.  Address 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  or  St  Louis,  .\lo. 


MIDDLETO'WN 

HEALING  SPRI_NG  WATERS. 

The  allcntton  ol  InvalkU  is  called  to  thc«  Waters, 
which  are  very  highly  recomincmlcd  by  PhynicLiiis  and 
all  others  familiar  with  their  wonderful  eflecu  on  iJiv 
case.  They  are  UNRIVxVLLL^D  as  a  remedy,  refresh- 
ing as  a  beverage,  and  pronounced 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  WATERS. 
Pam/hlsis/ne  to  any  address.' 
Address  GRAYS  dk  CLARK, 

Middletown,  Vermont 

"       gilEott^s 
STEEL    PENS, 

Manufacturers'  Warehouse, 
91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 


WORKS    ON    MAN. 

For  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  best  Books  on 
Physiognomy,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Gymnastics,  Die- 
tetics, Short-hand  Writing,  Memory,  Sclf-Improvemeni, 
Phrenology,  and  Ethnology,  send  stamp  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

Office  Phbenolocical  Journal, 

No.  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PHELAN  &  COLLENDER, 

MANUFACTURER.S  OF  STANDARD  AMERICAN 

BILLIARD  TABLES. 

Wakerooms  a.\d  Office, 
738  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  on  a^/>i/.ation. 


APPLETONS'  RAILWAY  GUIDE, 

Tf/£  BEST  GENERAL  ADI'ERTISING  ME. 

DIUM  AV  TIfE  COUNTRY. 
Address  Mr.  HENRY  W.  QUIN, 

90,  91  .ind  94  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED  FOR  CASH. 
New  7.oci.tvc  Pianos  of  first-cL-iss  makers  for  $375 
and  upw.inl.     New  Cabinet  Organs  for  $45  and  up- 
ward.    Second-hand  instruments  from  ¥40   to  $175. 
Monthly  instalments  received,  and  instruments  for  rent 
Warerooms,  No.  481  Broadway. 

HORACE  WATERS. 

"WILLIAMS  &  PACKARD'S 

GEMS  OF 

PENMANSHIP. 

I  vol,  oblong,  4ta    Price,  $5-00. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  work 
on  PENMANSHIP  ever  published.  It  is  the  standard 
of  excellence,  and  is  especially  commended  by  teacbei* 
and  pen-artists  everywhere. 

Sent /ret,  hy  mail,  to  tiny  addrtts  in  the  t/Hited 
States,  OH  rectift  0/  the  friee. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubUslicrs, 

90, 91  &  94  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 


INGRAM'S 
Automatic  Self-Injecting  Syringe, 

ALSO,   THE 

Intomnlic  S}Tinge  Sitz  ii.  Foot  llalh  Ciimblocd. 

These  instruments  are  perfect,  and  may  be  used  by 
the  most  feeble  and  delicate  persons,  without  the  least 
exertioD. 

JOHN  v.  SHEDSEN,  Agent. 
363  BowERV,  cor.  4th  St,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  first-class  Druggists.  

TRAVELLERS  TO   EUROPE 

SHOULD  PROCURE,   BEFORE  TIIEV  LEAVE, 

APPLETONS'  SHORT-TRIP  GUIDE 
a?o  etxr.o:pe. 

wrnr  .MAP. 

It  contains  cost  of  making  Short  Trips,  Description 
of  ImporUnt  Points  of  Interest,  and  Short  Phrases  in 
French  and  German. 

1  vol.,  i6mo.    Price,  Ss.oa 
Sent  free,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  receifl  0/ 
tlu  trice. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Puiilishers, 

90,  9a  &  94  Gnmd  Street,  N.  Y. 


CASES    FOB 

APPLETONS'  JOURNAL. 

BEASINQ   CASES. 

We  have  now  ready  a  case,  or  cover,  designed  for 
filing,  in  a  convenient  sh.npe,  the  numbers  of  Aitletmns 
JouKNAL.  The  case  will  hold  thirteen  nunihcrs,  ul.i  :li 
are  readily  rcuined  in  position  by  India-ruhl>er  baii.ls. 
This  cover  keeps  the  numbers  in  a  form  cxceiiiin.;ly 
convenient  for  reading,  preserves  the  pases  uns..iWd. 
and  is  a  good  substitute  for  binding.  \\)ici.  full,  the 
older  numbers  on  be  laid  away  for  buiding,  11  desired, 
or  other  cases  procured. 

Boond  in  Half  Leafter,  Price  One  Dollar. 
butdino  oases. 

We  have  ready  a  binding  case  for  first  volume  of 
APPLETONS'  joURHAi,  in  cU)th,  gilt  back,  and  side. 
Price,  75  cents.  ,  , , 

EitW  of  above  mailed,  post-free,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pi-bllshers, 

90, 9a  &  94  Grand  St,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED   LIST  OF  BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOR  LIBRARIES 

Fiibluhcd  by  D.  APPLETOir  A^D   COMPANY,  00,  02  and  04  Orand  Street,  Nea,  York. 
Oatolognea  with  tho  full  titles  sent  to  cmy  address  on  appUoatlon. 


Books  of  Reference. 
Adicr's  Gcmt.in-antl-EnglUh  dictionary,    iio, 

half  morocco $7  50 

Abridged  edition,  i2ino,  half  bound, 

American  Eloquence,    a  vols.,  8vo.    Qoth,      . 

Applctons'  New  American  Cyclopa:dia  of  Uni- 
vcrsal  Knowledge.  Complete  in  16  large 
vols.  Cloth,  $5 :  sheep,  $6;  half  morocco, 
flexible,  $7;  half  Russi.a,  $7.50;  full  Russia, 
$9 :  full  morocco,  antique,    .... 

Appletons'  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia.     8 
vols,  (uniform  with  the  New  American  Cy- 
clopedia).    Per  voL,  cloth,      .       . 
The  other  styles  of  binding  and  prices  same  as 
preceding  work. 

Appletons*  CycIopa:dia  of  Biography,  Foreign 
and  .\mencan.  Cloth,  $7;  sheep,  $8;  half 
calf,  or  h.-ilf  morocco,  $10 ;  half  Russia,       .  ix  00 

Applctons*  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,     a  vols., 

Svo.    Half  morticco 90  00 

Black's  General  Atlas  of  the  World.    Folio,       .  sa  50 

Bojesen's  and  Arnold's  Gieek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quitiex, 

Bryant,  Siratton,  and  Packard's  Inlereit  TaUes, 


1: 


9  00 


ioo 


6  00 


Coolcv's  Hoot '  f  Uwful  Knowledge,  . 

Dc  Veitcllc's  .V'.crcantile  Dictionary,  English, 

Spantith,  aiid  French,        .... 
Iconogniphic  Cyclopaedia.    6  vols.,  4  of  text,  and 

a  of  plates, 75  00 

Tuhcn's  Interest  Tables,     i  voL,  Svo,    .        .         i  75 
Keightley  (ITiomas).  The  Mythology  of  Ancient 


„       ,  .  .         e  Mythology  of  An< 

Greece  and  Italy.     Cloth,     . 

McLec's  Scries  of  Alphabets,  for  Engravers. 
vol.,  oblong.    Cloth,        .... 

Millhousc's  New  Engtish-and-Italian  Pronoun- 
cing and  Kxplanatnry  Dictionary,  a  thick 
vols.,  small  Svo.     Half  bound 

May  hew.  The  Illustrated  Horse>Doctor.  Qoth, 

Reid's  New  English  Dictionary,  with  Deriva- 
tions,    xamo, a  00 

Seoane's  Neuman  and  Baretti's  Spanish-and-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary.  With  Pronunciation,  etc. 
Half  morocco 8  00 


6  00 
a  SO 


300 


Abridged  edition  of  do.  ^  lamo.     Half  bound, 
Snuth's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

1  vol.,  Svo, 


%-» 


— Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography, 

Mythology,  and  Geography.  lUustrated.  CL 

—— Smaller  Dictionar>'  of  Greek  and  Roman 


Antiquities.     Illustrated^  «.  -  - 

Spicn  and  Surenne's  Complete  French-and-Eng- 

lish  Dictionary.     With  Pronunciation,  etc. 

One  large  Svo  vol.     Half  morocco,       .        .  7  So 

Abridged  edition.     lamo,     ....  3  00 

Surenne's  Krcnch-and-Engiish  Dictionaxy,          .  1  50 

Tcgg's  Dictionary  of  Chronology.     Cloth,      .  300 

Ure'sDictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  3  vols.  CL  18  00 

Vouatt  (William).    The  Horse.    Cloth,        .  4  00 

History. 

Ajnold's  (Dr.)  History  of  Rome.    8vo,      .       •    4  50 
Arnold's  (S.  G.)  History  of  tlie  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Planutions.    a  vols., 

Svo,  cloth 8  00 

Arnold.    Lectures  on  Modem  History,  •     z  75 

Boynton  (Rev.  Charles  B.)    History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  during  the  Great  Rebellion,     a 
vols.,  cloth,  ^10;  sheep,  $ia;  lialf  mor.,  .     15  00 
Buclianan's  Adminlstratjon  on  the  Eve  of  the  Re* 

l>c11ion.     X  vol.,  Svo,  doth,   ,         .         ,         .     a  50 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England,     a 

vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  8  00;  half  cMf,  extra,    .      13  00 
—  Essays,     i  vol^  xamo,  cloth,    .        .        .     x  00 
Chittenden's  Peace  Convention.    Cloth,  5  00; 

sheep, 6  00 

JDew's  Digest  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

Svo,  cloth^ 3  50 

Gacc's  Histoncal  Atlas, 3  50 

Ouizot's  History  of  Civ-ilization.    4  vols.,  cloth,      7  00 
Xhe  same,  tinted  paper.     4  vols.,  xamo,  extra 

cloth,  10  00;  half  calf,  extra,    .        .        .      x8  00 
Greene's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,     xamo,   .    z  75 
History  of  the  Rebellion.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  ex- 
tra, 5  00;  library  leather, .         .  .         6  00 
KiOeppcn's  Historical  Geography.     "The  World 

in  the  Middle  Akcs."    3  vols.,  cloth,   .        •    3  so 
ICohlrausch's  Complete  History  of  Germany,  .        3  50 
Lamartinc's  History  of  Turkey.     3  vols.,  zsmo,    6  00 
]_ccky  (\V.  £.  H.)     RUc  and  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism.    3  vols.,  small  Svo,  doth,  .  .        5  00 

-  History  of^  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Char- 
lemagne.    3  vt>U^ 5  CO 

Mac».t»l-V  O'^H-.i      The  Complete  Works  of.    8 

vols.,  Svo,  clr>ih, 40  00 

j^faffnall's  Historical  Questions,  with  American 

Addition,     xamo, x  75 

2^(j«rk.ham's  School  Histor>^  of  England,     xsmo,      z  75 
>fAundcn*s  "Treasury  Scries,  viz.:  Treasury  of 

.  Bible  Knowledgcw  Cloth.  5  00;  half  calC  •  6  50 
Treasury  of  Biography.  Cl<>th,  4  00;  half  cal(  5  50 
"prcASuryof  Bntrtny.  3  vols.,  cL,  $8;  half  calf  zi  00 
'X'reasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Kef' 

erence.     x  vol.,   xSmo.  cloth,  $4:  half  calf^    5  50 
7re^*»^  of  Natural  History,    (^loth,  4  00; 
baU  ealf, $  5© 
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Maun<1crs'R  Trcisury  of  Science  and  Literature. 

Cloih,  $4  00:  half  calf,  .        .  $5  00 

Treasury  of  History.     Cloth,  4  00 ;  half  calf.        5  00 
Merivale's  History  ot  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire.    7  vols.,  small  Svo,  cloth,      .         .         .  ax  00 
Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations.     O.,     a  00 
-■  '       ConvenJon  of  the  Roman  ICmpire.  Qo.,  .     a  00 
— ^—  History  of  the  Romans.     Complete  in  8 
vols.,  small  Svo.     (The  8th  volume  contain- 
ing the  "  Conversion  of  the  Northem  Na- 
rionsj"  and  the  ''Conversion  of  the  Roman 

Empire")     Qoth, 34  «« 

Michclet's  History  of  Frann.  a  brgc  vols.,  Svo, 
PuU  and  Arnold's   Manual  of  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy  and  Histoty.     xamo,  cloth,      . 
Mcaia:val  Geogr.iphy  and  History,  xsmo,  clo.. 
Modem  Geotn^phy  and  History.  lamo,  cL, 
Quackcnbos's  History  of  the  United  Sl.itcs, 
Primarj*  History  of  the  United  States, 
Elcmcntiry  History  of  the  United  States, 
SewcU's  History  of  (Ircccc,     iSmo,     . 
History  of  the  Eariy  Church.     Cloth,  . 
History  of  Rome.     xSmo,        .... 
Spalding  s  History  of  £ngli<;h  Literature, 
O'Callnghan's  HLstory  of  New  Nctherlandi;:  or. 
New  York  under  the  Dutch,     a  vols.,  Svo,  . 
Rawlinson's  History  of  Herodotus.     4  vols.,  . 
Schmuckcr's  History  of  the  Four  Georges,  Kings 
of  England.     lamo,  cloth,     .... 
Schwegler  s  History  of  Philosophy.     Cloth,    . 
Smith's  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Rec- 
ords to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.    By 
Philip  Smith,  B.  A.    With  Maps,  Pbns,  and 
EngravitiK^     3  voU.j  Svo,  doth,  . 
Old  Tcst.iment  History.     Chith,  . 
■■  ■—  New  Tcsumcnt  Htstorv.     Cl*>ih,     , 
Sprague's  Hi.story  of  the  Florida  War.     Cloth, 
Taylor's  Ancient  and  Modem  History.     Cloth, . 
-■  '       Ancient  History,  separate.     8vo,  cloth, 
— — ^  Modem  History,  separate.     Svo,  cloth,   . 
Thiers's  French  Revolution.  4  vols.,  Svo,  cloth, 

A  cheaper  edition.     3  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,     . 
Towlc*s  History  of  Henry  the   Fifth,    King  of 

England,     z  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,     . 
Trcscott's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,     . 
Tucker  (Pomcrov).     History  of  Mormonism, . 
Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English  History,  vol. 
_z.   1*hc  Revolution  of  Races.   Svo,  cloth,     . 
White's  History  of  France.     Cloth, 
■  '    '       The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  Ooth, 
Yongc's  Cameos  from  English  History.   Cloth, 
Hase's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,      . 
Raphall  (M.   J.J    Post-Biblical    History  of  the 
Jews,  from  the  year  430,  o.  c.  e.,  to  the  year 
70^  Christian  Era.     a  vols.,  lamo,  cloth,   .        4  00 

Biography  and  TraveL 

Annals  of  San  Francisco.  Mor.,  gilt  edges,  ,  6  00 
Attach^  in  Madrid;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Court  of 

Isabella  II.     z  vol.,  xamo,  cloth.      .  z  50 

Badeau  (Adam).     The  Military  History  of  Gen. 

U.  S.  Grant,  a  vols.,  Svo.  Vol.  x,  doth,  4  00 
Baldwin's  P.irty  Lenders.  ^  xamo,  cloth,  .  .  x  75 
Bartlett     Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in 

Texas,Ncw  Mexico, California,  etc.  9  vols.,  cl.  6  00 
The  same,  cheap  ed.,  in  x  vol.,  cloth,  •     5  50 

Baxlcy.  What  I  saw  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 

and  North  America,  x  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,  .  4  00 
Becker  (Prof.)   Chariclcs;  or,  IlIiKtraiionsof  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  .  .  4  00 
/  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 

Augu<^tus.  1  vol.,  xamo,  cloth,  .  .  4  00 
Bickmorc's  (Albert  S.)  Travels  in  the  East-Tndlan 

Archipet.tgo.    8vo,  cloth,  .  .     5  00 

Bryant  (\V.  C.)      letters  from  Spain  and  <>il>cr 

Countries,     z  vol.,  xamo,  ....  x  75 

Butler's  M.irtin  Van  Burcn.     Limp  cloth,  .  75 

Obar.     L'Hwtoirc  dc  Jules  Cc.-iarp.irS.  M.  I. 

Napoleon  III.  a  vols.,  zamo,  paper,  .  ?  50 
Printed  on  tinted  Paper,  with  Maps  an<l  Por. 

trait.     3  vols.,  doth, 550 

Cooke  (John  Esten).     Stonewall  Jackson.    Fine 

edition,  3  50 :  cheap  edition,    .  3  50 

Curtis   (George  T.)     Ufc  of  Daniel   Webster. 

3  vols.,  Svo,  .....  (/«  /rets,) 

D'Abrantes's  (Duchess)  Memoirs  of  Napoleon. 

a  vols.,  cloth,  .        .        .        .    8  00 

Dix.     Winter  in  M.idcira  and  Summer  in  Spain, 

etc  Illustrated,  zamo,  doth.  ...  z  50 
Doyle  (Richard).     The  Forciuu  Tour  of  Messrs. 

Brawn,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  4to,  .  .  6  00 
Hopkins's  (Manley)  Hawaii,  .        .  .         3  00 

Fiji  and  the  Fijians.     By  "Thomas  Williams  and 

James  Calvert,     x  vol,  Svo,  ck)th.  .  3  50 

Foote's  Africa  and  American  Flag.     Cloth,  a  00 

Garland's  Life  of  John  Randolph.  Svo,  cloth,  .  300 

Gaskell's  Life  of  ChaHoite  nront6.  3  vols.,  cloth,  3  50 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition,  i  vol.,  cloth,  .  3  00 
Haven  (Alice  B.)  Memoir  of  Cousin  Alice.  O.,  x  75 
Halleck*«  (Fiu-Grcenc)  Life  and  Letters.  Ckith,  350 
Hue's  Recollections  of  a  Journey  throitch  Tar- 

tary,  Thibet,  and  China,  i  vol.,  clotli,  .  x  73 
Hughes.    The  TJfe,  Correspondence,  and  Writ- 

mgs  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  i  vol.,  8vo,  .  4  oo 
Hunt's  (C  H.)  Life  of  Edward  Livingston.    CL    4  00 
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Iredell's  (Judge)   Life  and  Correspondence.     8 

vols.,  cloth, 

Johnson  (Andrew),  Life  and  Times' of.    Cloth 
Keith  (Mrs.  Caroline  P.),  Memoir  of,  Misvionary 

of  Protestant  Episcop.-il  Church  to  China, 
Kirkland  (Mrs.)     Personal   Memoirs  of  Gcorce 

Washington,     x  vol.,  xamo,  cloth. 
Leech's  (H.  H.)  Sentimental  Idler, 
Napoleon.    The  Confidential  Omespondence  of 

with  his  Brother  Joseph,     a  vols,,         .        * 
Napolcnnf  Life  of.     Imitation  morocco,  . 
Parker  (1  hcodorc),  Life  and  Correspondence  oC 

a  vols.,  cloth, 

Perry's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  Amcrl 

lean  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan, 
PickcU's  New  Chapter  in  the  Ijjly  Life  of  \Vash- 

ington.     Ooih, 

Sigourney  (Mrs.  L.  H.)    Letters  of  Life.    Tinted 

paper,  cloth 

The  fame.     Cheap  edition,  cloth, 
Tymlall  (John),      I'araday  as  a  Discoverer,  a 

Memoir, 

Vemc  (Jules).    Five  Weeks  in  a  IkiUoon.   Qoth, 

X  50  ;  paper, 

Watson's  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution, 

xamo,  cloth, 

BeUe8-Ii6ttres,  Bto.  / 

Modem  British  Ess-iyists  [Alison,  Cirlyle,  Jef- 
frey, Macaulay,  ^lackintosii,  Sydney  Smith, 
Talfourd,  Stephen,  and  WiKon].  S  vol's., 
large  Svo,  uniform.  Cloth,  26  00;  sheep, 
34  00:  h.-ilf  calf,  .  .  ,     46  00 

Alison's  Ml<iCell.ineous  Es-^ivs.   i  vol.,8vo,  cloth, 

3  00;  sheep,  4  00:  h.-ilf  calf,      .  ,  5  ©o 

Burton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and  Humor,  a  vols:, 
extra  cloth,  10  00;  sheep,  13  00;  half  moroc- 
co, 15  00:  half  calf  extra.        .  .  .  Z5  00 

Carlylc's  Critical  and  MihCclLtncous  Essays,     i 

large  vol,  Svo,  cloth,  3  50;  sheep,         .  4  5© 

Caudle's  (Mrs.)  Curtain  Lectures.     IJy  Dougbs 

Jcrrold,    Cioth.  .  .  .     5  00 

Cyciopxdia  of  Commercial  and  nusine.s<;  Anec- 
dotes. 3  vols.,  cluth,  8  00 ;  ^hccp,  9  50 ;  half 
morocco,  1300;  halfc.tlf,  cxir.n,  ,  13  00 

Jeffrey's  Contributions  to  the  I'dinburgh  Review. 

X  vol.,  large  Svo,  clutli,  3  50:  sheep,  .     4  50 

MacauLiy's  tXsays,  Criticil  ..rul  .MisccU.ineoiis. 
Good  edition,  7  vols.,  small  Svo,  cloth,  lo  50 ; 
half  calf,  extra,  34  00:  full  cilf,  cvtra,    .  30  00 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  On  tinted  paper. 
6  vols.,  xamo,  e.vtra  cloth.  12;  h:ilfcalf.  h.ilf 
morocco,  or  half  Russia,  ;f  34  ;  full  Russia,   .  37  00 
Essays,     z  vol.,  large  Svo,  3  50 ;  .sheep,    .  4  50 

Mackintosh's  (Sir  James)  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays.      1  vol.,  large   Svo,  cloth, 

3  50:  sheep,  4  50:  halfc.ilf,  extra,  .  .    6  00 
Smith's  (Rev.  Sydney)  Miscellaneous  and  Criti- 
cal Works.     I  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,  3  50;  sheep, 

4  00;  half  calf,  extra,       .  .  .  5  50 
Spectator  (The).     On  tinted  p.iper.     Fine  bold 

type.  6  large  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  18  00 ;  sheep, 
3400;  half  calf,  3300;  calf,  .  .  .  40  00 

Talfourd's  Critical  and  Miscellautous  Writing},— 
and  Stephen's  Critical  and  Misccll.incous 
Essays,     x  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,  3  00;  sliec]>,  4  00 

Wilson's  (Prof)  Recreations  of  Christopher  North. 

X  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,  3  00 ;  sheep,  .  .     4  00 

Hlostrated/  Kovels. 
Applctons*  Illustrated  Library  of  Romance.     Compris- 
ing the  best  Novels  by  celebrated  Authors.     ICach 
volume    illustrated    with    numerous   Engravings. 
Svo.   Price,  in  paper,  i  50 ;  cloth,  a  00. 
X,  Too  Strange  Not  to  be  'Tmc,    By  Lady  Gcorgi.-ma 

FuUerton. 
3.  The  (^cver  Woman  of  the  Family.      By  Miss 
Vonge, 

3.  Joseph  11.  and  his  Court.    By  L.  MuhlKich. 

4.  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  C^urt.      By  Louisa 

Muhlbach. 

5.  Bcriin  and  Sans-Soud;  or,  Frederick  the  Great 

and  his  Friends.     By  Louisa  Milhlbach. 

6.  The  Merchant  of  Bcriin.     By  L.  MuhlUich. 

7.  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Family,     By  Louisa 

Muhlbach. 

S.  Henry  VIII.  and  Citharinc  Parr.   By  L,  Miihlfe.-ich. 

9.  Louisa  of  Prussia  and  her  Times.    By  L.  Miihlb.i(^-I). 
xo.  M.'uie  Antoinette  .'md  her  Son.    By  L.  Muhlh.icli. 
xz.  The  Daughter  of  an  Empress.     By  L.  Muhlbach. 
za.  Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia.    By  L.  MiJhh 

bach. 
Z3.  The  Empress  Jofuirphinc.     By  L.  Muhlbach. 
14.  Napoleon  and  I>lucher.     By  L.  Muhlbach. 
zs.  Count  Mirabcau.  Uy  Theodor  MundL 
zo.  A  Stormy  Life.     By  Lady  Geor^tana  Fullerton. 
Z7.  Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era.     By  L.  Muhlbach. 
z8.  Andreas  Hofcr.     By  L.  Muhlbach, 
X9.  Dora.     By  Julia  Kavanagh. 
ao.  John  Milton  and  his  Times.     By  Max  Ring 
St.  Bcaumarchais.     By  A.  E.  Itracnvogcl. 
33.  Goethe  and  Schiller.     By  L.  MfihDtach. 
33.  The  Chaplct  of  Pearls.     By  Miss  Vonge. 
04.  Prince  Eugene  ami  his  Times.     By  L.  MfihllMich. 
35.  How  a  Bnde  was  Won.    By  F.  Gentacker. 
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WALTHAM_WATCHES. 

The  J  Plate  Watches 

MAOB   nV  TMK 

American  Watch  Co.  of  Waltham,  Mass, 

Are  by  £ir  the  best  Watchcft  made  in  the  United 

Sutcs,  and  unsurpassed  anywhere  for  Beauty, 

Kinishf  or  Fine  Ttme<kceping  Qualities. 

In  this  country  the  manufacture  of  these  finc-grado 
Watches  is  not  even  attempted  cxcc^^t  at  Waltham. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LAUGHS;* 

OB, 

BY   THE    KING'S  COMMAND. 
BT  ricTOB  Mvao. 

IV. 

TOE  OLD  CHAMBER. 

The  whole  ceremony  of  Gwynplaine's  investitare,  fh>in  the 
entry  under  the  king's  gate  to  taking  the  test-oath  in  the  glazed 
circalar  recess,  had  taken  place  in  a  sort  of  dimmed  light. 

Lord  William  Oowper  had  not  allowed  himself,  Ohancellor 
of  England  as  he  was,  to  receive  too  precise  an  aoconnt  of  the 
disfiguration  of  the  yonng  Lord  Fermain  Olancharlie  in  all  its 
detuls ;  he  thoaght  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  know  that  a  peer 
was  not  handsome,  and  felt  that  he  would  be  lowered  by  the 
boldness  of  an  inferior  giving  him  such  information.  Doubt- 
less, a  man  of  the  people  takes  pleasure  in  saying,  "  This  prince 
is  a  hunchback."  Therefore,  to  be  deformed  is  on  offence  to 
the  dignity  of  a  lord.  To  the  few  words  which  the  queen  had 
addressed  to  him  on -this  subject,  the  lord-chancellor  had  con- 
tented himself  with  replying:  "A  lord  has  his  lordship  for 
face."  He  had  understood  the  thing  in  a  general  way,  through 
the  depositions  which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  verify  and  certify. 
Hence  some  precautions. 

The  face  of  the  new  peer  might,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
chamber,  cause  a  certain  sensation.  This  possibility  it  was  im- 
portant to  obviate.  The  lord-chancellor  had  taken  his  meas- 
nres.  The  fixed  idea  and  rule  of  conduct  for  serious  personages 
is  to  avoid  any  thing  like  a  scene.  Dislike  of  incidents  is  an 
element  of  gravity.  It  was  necessary  to  contrive  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Owynplaine  should  pass  off  quietly,  like  that  of  any 
other  heir  to  a  peerage. 

For  this  reason,  the  lord-chancellor  had  appointed  the 
reception  of  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie  to  take  place  at  an  even- 
ing session.  The  chancellor  being  porter,  quodammodo  ottia- 
riut,  say  the  Norman  charters,  janvarum  eaneellorumqvs  po- 
teitas,  says  TertuUian,  he  can  ofiSciate  outside  the  chamber  on 
the  threshold,  and  Lord  William  Oowper  had  ased  his  right,  by 
going  through  the  formalities  of  Lord  Fermain  Clanoharlie's 
investiture  in  the  glazed  circnlar  recess.  Moreover,  he  had 
arranged  that  the  new  peer  should  make  his  entry  into  the 
chamber  before  the  session  had  commenced. 

As  to  the  investiture  of  a  peer  on  the  threshold  and  out- 
side the  chamber,  there  were  precedents  for  this.  The  first 
hereditary  baron  created  by  patent,  John  de  Beanchamps  of 
Holdcastle,  made  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  in  1887,  by  Richard 
II.,  was  received  in  this  manner. 

In  renewing  this  precedent,  however,  the  lord-chancellor 
was  creating  for  himself  a  difiScnlty,  the  inconvenience  of  which 
he  perceived  less  than  two  years  after,  on  the  occasion  of  Yis- 
connt  Newhaven's  entry  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

Being,  as  we  have  said,  short-sighted,  Lord  William  Cowper 
scarcely  noticed  Gwynplaine's  deformity ;  the  two  lords,  his 
sponsors,  did  not  notice  it  at  all.  They  were  two  old  men, 
nearly  blind. 

Better*  still,  the  lord-chanceUor,  having  only  seen  Gwyn- 
plaine's height  and  figure,  found  him  "  very  good-looking." 

At  the  moment  when  the  door-keepers  opened  before  Gwyn- 
plaine  the  great  folding-door,  there  were  only  a  few  lords  in  the 
chamber.  These  were  almost  all  old  men.  Old  men  are  the 
punctual  ones  in  meetings,  just  as  they  are  the  attentive  ones  in 
ladies'  society.  On  the  dukes'  bench  there  were  but  two  dukes, 
one  entirely  white  with  age,  the  other  gray-headed,  Thomas 
Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  Schonberg,  who,  German  by  his 
birth,  French  by  his  marshalship,  and  English  by  his  peerage, 

*  Entand,  aeeordlnf  to  Act  of  CoogiMi,  la  tKa  jMr  1M9,  by  D.  Amsroa  A  Co.,  la  the  Clarii*! 
OOct  at  tba  Dtatrlat  Cant  ofllM  Dattal  SWm  ISir  Um  Soattm  DIlMM  of  Naw  York. 


expelled  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  after  having  made  war  on 
England  as  a  Frenchman,  made  war  on  France  as  an  English- 
man. On  the  benches  of  the  lards  spiritual,  there  was  only 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  England  on  the 
upper  row,  and  on  the  lower  row  Doctor  Simon  Patrick, 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  the  doctor  was  conversing  with  Evelyn  Pierre- 
pont.  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  explained  to  him  the  differ- 
ence between  a  gabion  and  a  courtine,  and  between  palisades 
and  "strawberries."  The  palisades  are  a  range  of  posts  be- 
fore the  tents  to  protect  the  encampment,  and  the  "  strawber- 
ries "  a  ring  of  ^arpened  stakes  under  the  parapet  of  a  for- 
tress, to  prevent  the  besiegers  fi*om  scaling  and  the  besieged 
from  deserting;  and  the  marquis  was  showing  the  bishop  how 
yon  "  strawberry  "  a  redoubt,  putting  half  the  stake  into  the 
ground  and  leaving  half  out.  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth, was  near  a  candelabrum,  examining  a  plan  of  his  archi- 
tect's for  making  in  bis  garden  at  Long  Leate  in  WUtshire,  a 
lawn  called  "  checkered  sward,"  with  alternate  diamonds  of 
tnit,  yellow  sand,  red  sand,  sea-shells,  and  fine  charcoal  pow- 
der. On  the  viscounts'  bench  was  a  crowd  of  old  peers,  Essex, 
Oasnlstone,  Peregrine,  Osborne,  William  Zalestem,  Earl  of 
Rochford,  and  among  them  some  young  ones  of  the  party 
which  did  not  wear  wigs,  surrounding  Price  Devcreux,  Vis- 
count Hereford,  and  i discussing  the  question  whether  an  infri- 
sion  of  Apalaohian  holly  was  tea.  "  Almost,"  said  Osborne. 
"  Quite,"  said  Essex.  All  which  was  attentively  listened  to  by 
Pawlett  Saint-John,  cousin  of  the  Bolingbroke  who  afterward 
was  to  some  extent  Voltmre's  teacher,  for  Father  Por^e  began 
Voltaire,  and  Bolingbroke  finished  him.  On  the  marquises* 
bench,  Thomas  Grey,  Marquis  of  Kent,  lord-chamberlain  of  the 
queen,  was  telling  Robert  Bertie,  Marqnis  of  Lindsay  and  Lord- 
Chamberlain  of  England,  that  two  French  reftigees.  Monsieur 
Lecoq,  ex-counseUor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  Monsieur 
Ravenel,  a  Breton  nobleman,  had  won  the  great  prize  of  the 
great  English  lottery  in  1694.  The  Eyl  of  Wymes  was  reading 
a  book  entitled  "  The  cnrions  Custom  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles." 
John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Greenwich,  famous  for  his  long  chin, 
his  gayety,  and  his  eighty-seven  years,  was  writing  to  his  mis- 
tress.   Lord  Chandos  was  paring  his  nails. 

As  the  session  about  to  take  place  was  a  royal  session,  in 
which  the  crown  would  be  represented  by  commissioners,  two 
assistant-doorkeepers  placed  before  the  throne  a  bench  of  flame- 
colored  velvet.  On  the  second  woolsack  was  seated  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  laerorum  eriniorum  magitUr,  who  was  then  lodged 
in  the  old  house  of  the  converted  Jews.  On  the  fourth  wool- 
sack, the  two  onder-clerks,  on  their  knees,  were  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  registers. 

Bat  now  the  lord-chancellor  took  his  place  on  the  first  wool- 
sack ;  the  officers  of  the  House  took  theirs,  some  sitting,  some 
standing ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rose  and  uttered  a 
prayer ;  and  the  session  began.  Gwynplaine  had  already  en- 
tered, some  time  before,  without  any  one  noticing  him ;  the 
second  bench  of  the  barons,  where  his  place  was,  being  near 
the  bar,  he  had  but  a  few  steps  to  take.  The  two  sponsor  lords 
had  seated  themselves  on  his  right  and  left,  which  fact  nearly 
concealed  the  presence  of  the  new-comer.  Without  any  warn- 
ing, the  Parliament  derk  had  read  in  a  low  voice — whispered, 
so  to  say — the  various  documents  concerning  the  new  peer,  and 
the  lord-chancellor  had  proclaimed  his  admission  in  the  midst 
of  what  the  reports  call  "  general  inattention."  Every  one  was 
talking.  There  was  in  the  House  that  hubbub  during  which 
assemblies  do  all  sorts  of  dark  things,  which  sometimes  aston- 
ish them  afterward. 

Gwynplsune  had  seated  himself  in  silence,  bareheaded,  be- 
tween the  two  old  peers.  Lord  Fitzwalter  and  Lord  Arundel. 

On  entering,  according  to  the  instructions  which  king-at- 
arms  had  given  him,  and  l^e  sponsor  lords  had  renewed,  he  had 
sainted  the  royal  seat 

So  it  was  all  over.    He  was  a  lord. 

This  height,  nnder  the  splendor  of  which  he  had,  all  his  life^ 
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seen  his  master  Ursns  bend  in  terror,  this  prodigious  elevation, 
he  had  nnder  his  feet.  He  was  in  the  place,  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  darkest  of  England. 

Ancient  sommit  of  the  feudal  monntain  regarded  bj  Europe 
and  histories  for  six  centories.  Terrible  anreole  of  a  world  of 
shades. 

His  entry  into  this  crown  of  light  had  taken  place.  It  was 
irrevocable. 

He  was  there  at  home. 

In  his  o^n  house,  on  his  own  seat,  and  like  the  king  on  his 
throne. 

He  was  there,  and  henceforth  nothing  could  prevent  his 
being  there. 

That  royal  crown,  which  he  saw  under  the  dais,  was  the  sis- 
ter of  his  crown.    He  was  the  peer  of  that  throne. 

In  the  presence  of  miyesty  he  was  lordship.  Less,  but 
like. 

Yesterday,  what  was  he !  An  actor.  To-day,  what  is  he  ? 
A  prince. 

Yesterday,  nothing.    To-day,  every  thing. 

Sudden  confrontation  of  wretchedness  and  power,  meeting 
face  to  face  in  one  destiny,  and  forming  all  at  once  the  two 
halves  of  one  consciousness. 

Two  phantoms,  adversity  and  prosperity,  taking  possession 
of  the  same  soul  and  pulling  it  each  a  different  way.  Sod  parti- 
tion of  an  intelligence,  a  will,  a  brain,  between  these  two  hos- 
tile brothers,  the  poor  spectre  and  the  rich  spectre.  Abel  and 
Cain  in  the  same  man. 


LOFTT  FBATTLS. 

Bt  alow  degrees,  the  benches  of  the  Ohamber  were  filled. 
The  lords  began  to  arrive.  The  order  of  the  day  was  a  vote  on 
the  bin  augmenting,  by  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
the  annual  dotation  of  George  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  queen's  hnsbfod.  Beyond  this,  it  was  announced 
that  divers  bills,  assented  to  by  her  M tgesty,  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  Chamber  by  the  crown  commissioaers  charged  and 
empowered  to  sanction  them,  which  elevated  the  sitting  into  a 
royal  one.  All  the  peers  wore  their  parliamentary  robes,  over 
their  court  or  ordinary  dress.  This  robe,  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  Gwynplaine  was  clothed,  was  alike  for  all,  save  that  the 
dukes  had  five  bands  of  ermine  with  a  gold  border,  the  mar- 
qnises  four,  the  earls  and  the  viscounts  three,  and  the  barons 
two.  The  lords  entered  in  groups,  lliey  had  met  together  in 
the  lobbies,  and  continued  the  conversations  begun  there.  Some 
came  singly.  The  costumes  were  solemn ;  the  attitudes  were 
not;  nor  the  words.     All,  on  coming  in,  bowed  to  the  throne. 

The  peers  were  in  crowds.  This  filing-in  of  migestic  names 
took  place,  almost  without  ceremonial,  the  public  being  absent. 
Leicester  entered  and- shook  Lichfield's  hand;  then  Charles 
Mordaant,  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  of  Monmouth,  the  friend 
of  Locke,  upon  whose  initiative  he  had  proposed  a  general 
recoinage;  then  Chatles  Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudoun,  listening 
to  Fnlke  Oreville,  Lord  Brooke;  then  Donne,  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von; then  Robert  Sutton,  Baron  Lexington,  son  of  the  Lexing- 
ton who  had  counselled  Charles  11.  to  drive  away  Gregorio 
Leti,  a  historiographer  so  ill-advised  as  to  desire  to  be  an  his- 
torian ;  then  Thomas  Bellsey,  Viscount  Falconberg,  that  hand- 
some old  man;  and,  together,  the  three  cousins  Howard — 
Howard,  Earl  of  Bindon ;  Bower-Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire ; 
and  Stafibrd-Howard,  Earl  of  Stafibrd ;  then  John  Lovelace, 
Baron  Lovelace,  which  peerage  being  extinct  in  1786  permitted 
Richardson  to  introduce  Lovelace  into  his  book,  and  under  this 
name  to  create  a  type.  All  these  personages,  variously  cele- 
brated in  politics  or  in  arms,  and  several  of  whom  do  honor  to 
England,  were  laughing  and  chatting.  It  was  like  seeing  his- 
tory in  undress. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  chamber  was  almost  entirely 
fiiU.    This  was  quite  natural,  the  mtting  being  a  royal  one. 


What  was  less  natural,  was  the  vivacity  of  conversation.  The 
Ohamber,  so  drowsy  alittie  while  previously,  was  now  in  a  hub- 
bub like  a  hive  disturbed.  It  was  the  arrival  of  certiUn  belated 
lords,  that  had  aroused  it.  They  brought  the  news.  Struige 
fitct — ^the  peers  who  were  in  the  Chamber  at  the  opening  of  the 
sitting  did  not  know  what  had  occurred  there,  while  those  who 
were  not  there  knew  it. 

Several  lords  arrived  from  Windsor. 

For  some  hours  past,  GwynpMne's  adventure  had  been 
noised  about.  Secrecy  is  a  net ;  if  one  raeeh  is  broken,  all  is 
torn.  Since  the  morning,  as  the  result  of  incidents  mentioned 
above,  all  this  story  of  a  peerage  found  upon  trestles,  and  of  a 
mountebank  identified  as  a  lord,  had  made  a  stir  at  Windsor  in 
the  royal  purlieus.  Princes  had  talked  of  it;  then  the  lackeys. 
FVom  the  court,  the  event  had  gained  the  town.  Events  have 
their  weight,  and  the  law  of  momentum  is  applicable  to  them. 
They  fall  upon  the  public  and  bury  themselves  therein  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  At  seven  o'clock,  this  story  had  not  got 
wind  in  London.  At  eight  o'clock,  Gwynplaine  was  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Only  the  few  lords,  who  had  come  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  ritting,  were  uninformed  al>ont  it,  not  being  in  the 
town  where  every  thing  is  told,  and  being  in  the  Chamber 
where  they  were  aware  of  nothing.  Whereupon,  tranquil  on 
their  benches,  they  were  apostrophized  by  the  new-comers,  all 
in  excitement. 

— Well?  said  Frauds  Brown,  Viscount  Honntacnte,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dorchester. 

—What? 

—  Is  it  possible? 

—  What! 

—  The  Man  Who  Laughs  t 

—  What  is  the  Man  Who  Laughs? 

—  You  don't  know  the  Man  Who  Laughs? 

—  No. 

— It  is  a  clown.    A  youngster  of  the  fair.    An  imposnble 
face,  that  yon  go  to  see  for  a  penny.    A  mountebank. 
—What  then? 
— You  have  just  received  him  as  peer  of  England. 

—  The  man  who  laughs  is  yourself,  my  Lord  Mountacute. 
— I  am  not  laughing,  my  Lord  Dorchester. 

And  Viscount  Moantaonte  made  a  sign  to  the  clerk  of  Par- 
liament, who  rose  up  from  his  wool-sack,  and  confirmed  to 
their  lordships  the  fitct  of  the  new  peer's  admission.  Detuls 
were  added. 

— Stay,  stay,  stay!  said  Lord  Dorchester.  I  was  talking 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  1 

The  young  Earl  of  Annesley  came  up  to  the  old  Lord  Enre, 
who  had  not  more  than  two  years  to  live,  for  he  was  to  die  in 
1707. 

—  My  Lord  Eure ! 

—  My  Lord  Annesley  ? 

—  Were  you  acquainted  with  Lord  IJnnsus  Clancharlie? 

—  A  man  of  the  olden  days?    Yes. 

—  Who  died  in  Switzerland? 

—  Yes.    We  were  related. 

—  Who  had  been  republican  under  Cromwell,  and  who  re- 
mained republican  under  Charles  II.  ? 

—  Republican  t  Not  at  alL  He  was  sulky.  It  was  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  the  king  and  him.  I  hold  fit>m  oertaia 
authority,  that  Lord  Clancharlie  would  have  come  over,  if  the 
place  of  chancellor,  that  Lord  Hyde  had,  had  been  ^ven  to 
him. 

— You  surprise  me,  my  Lord  Eure.  I  had  been  told  that 
this  Lord  Clancharlie  was  an  honest  man. 

—  An  honest  man  I  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  existence! 
Young  roan,  there  is  no  honest  man. 

— ButCato? 

—  You  believe  in  Cato,  you? 

—  But  Aristides  ? 

—  They  did  well  in  banishing  him. 
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—  But  Thomas  More? 

—  They  did  well  in  catting  off  his  head. 

—  And,  according  to  jonr  information.  Lord  Olancharlie . . . 

—  Was  of  the  same  sort.  Besides,  for  a  man  to  remain  in 
exile  is  absnrd. 

—  He  died  in  exile. 

—  An  amhidons  man,  tumbled  down.  Oh  I  If  I  knew 
him  ?    I  think  I  did.    I  was  his  best  friend. 

—  Do  yon  know,  my  Lord  Eure,  that  he  was  married  in 
Switzerland? 

—  I  can  almost  answer  for  it. 

—  And  that  he  had  a  legitimate  son  by  this  marriage? 

—  Yes ;  who  is  dead. 

—  Who  is  living. 

—  Living  1 

—  Living. 

—  Impossible. 

—  Fact  Proved.  Declared.  Confirmed  ofSoially.  Eeps- 
tered. 

—  Hot  then  this  son  will  inherit  the  peerage  of  Clanoharliet 

—  He  win  not  inherit  it. 

—  Why? 

—  Because  he  has  inherited  it.    It  is  done. 

—  Done? 

—  Tnm  your  head,  my  Lord  Enre.  He  is  seated  behind  yon, 
on  the  barons'  bench. 

Lord  Eure  tamed  round ;  bat  Gwynplaine's  &ce  was  hidden 
under  his  forest  of  hair. 

—  Hal  sdd  the  old  man,  seeing  only  his  hmr,  he  has  already 
adopted  the  new  fashion.    He  does  not  wear  a  wig. 

Grantham  accosted  Oolepepper. 

—  There's  a  fellow  who  is  over-reached. 

—  Who's  that? 

—  David  Dirry-Moir. 

—  Why  so? 

—  He  is  no  longer  peer. 
—How's  that? 

And  Henry  Anverqnerque,  Earl  of  Grantham,  related  to 
John,  Baron  Oolepepper,  the  whole  story — ^the  stray  bottle 
brought  to  the  Admiralty,  the  Oomprachicos'  parchment,  the 
jvMV,  rtffu,  countersigned  Jeffreys,  the  confrontation  in  the 
penal  vault  of  South  wark,  the  acceptance  of  all  these  facts  by 
the  lord-chancellor  and  by  the  queen,  the  taking  the  test-oath 
in  the  circular  glazed  recess,  and,  lastly,  the  admission  of  Lord 
Fermain  Olancharlie  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting.  Then, 
both  of  them  made  an  effort  to  distinguish,  between  Lord  Fitz- 
valter  and  Lord  Arundel,  the  face  of  the  new  lord  so  much 
talked  about ;  but  without  better  success  than  Lord  Eure  or 
Xord  Annesley  had  had. 

Gwynplaiue,  for  the  rest,  whether  by  chance,  or  by  arrange- 
ment of  his  sponsors  under  advice  of  the  lord-chancellor,  was 
placed  so  much  in  shadow  as  to  escape  cnriosi^. 

—  Well,  but  where  is  he  ? 

This  was  the  cry  of  every  one  on  arrival ;  bat  no  one  ob- 
tained a  good  sight  of  him.  Some  few,  who  had  seen  Gwyn- 
plaine  at  the  Green-Box  were  in  a  fever  of  cariosity ;  but  they 
lost  their  pains.  As  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  young  girl  is 
pmdently  closed  in  by  a  circle  of  dowagers,  so  GwynpWne  was 
as  it  were  enveloped  by  several  thicknesses  of  old  lords,  infirm 
and  indifferent.  Worthy  folks,  who  have  the  gout,  have  not 
much  sympathy  as  to  stories  told  of  others. 

Hugh  Oholmley,  Earl  of  Oholmley,  well  versed  in  law,  was 
interrogated  from  the  bench  of  bishops  by  Nathanael  Orew,  who 
■was  doubly  a  peer — temporal  peer,  being  Baron  Grew,  spirit- 
ual peer,  being  Bishop  of  Durham. 

— Is  it  possible?  said  Orew. 

— Is  it  in  due  form?  said  Oholmley. 

— The  investiture  <^  the  new-comer  was  made  outside  of  the 
Ohamber,  pursued  the  bishop ;  but  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
precedents. 


— Tea.  Lord  Beauchamp,  under  Richard  II. ;  LordOhenay, 
under  Elizabeth. 

—  And  Lord  Broghill,  under  Oromwell. 

—  Oromwell  doesn't  count. 

—  How  do  you  regard  it  all? 
— In  various  ways. 

— My  Lord  Earl  of  Oholmley,  what  will  be  the  rank  of  the 
young  Fermain  Olancharlie  in  the  Ohamber? 

— My  lord  bishop,  the  republican  interruption  having  dis- 
turbed the  old  order  of  precedence,  Olancharlie  to-day  is  placed 
in  the  peerage  between  Barnard  and  Somers,  so  that,  in  case  of 
a  call  for  votes,  Olancharlie  would  be  the  eighth  to  speak. 

— Truly  I    A  mountebank  from  the  public  haunts  I 

—  The  incident  in  itself  does  not  astonish  me,  my  lord  bish- 
op. Such  things  do  occur.  Others  happen,  still  more  sorpris- 
ing.  Was  not  the  War  of  the  Roses  announced  by  the  sudden 
drying-up  of  the  river  Ouse  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1399.  Now,  if  a  river  can  fall  dry,  a  lord  may  fall  into  a 
servile  condition.  Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  followed  all  sorts 
of  trades.  Fermain  Olancharlie  has  remained  lord,  under  his 
wrapper  of  stage-player.  The  lowliness  of  dress  doesn't  touch 
the  nobility  of  blood.  But  the  taking  the  test-oath,  the  inves- 
titure otherwise  than  in  session,  although  legal  in  a  strict  point 
of  view,  may  give  rise  to  objections.  I  am  of  opinion  that  wo 
ought  to  have  an  understanding,  so  as  to  know  whether  there 
will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  question  the  lord-chanoeUor  for- 
mally. We  shall  see,  in  a  few  weeks,  what  there  is  to  bo 
done. 

And  the  bishop  added: 

— It's  all  the  same.  It  is  such  an  adventure  as  has  not  been 
seen,  since  that  of  the  Count  Q^sbodus. 

Gwynplaine,  the  Man  Who  Laughs,  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  the 
Green-Box,  C7mo»  Conquered,  Switzerland,  Ohillon,  the  com- 
prachioos,  the  exile,  the  mutilation,  the  republic,  Jeffreys,  James 
II.,  the  jtisgu  regit,  the  bottle  opened  at  the  Admiralty,  the  father 
— ^Lord  Linneeus,  the  legitimate  son — Lord  Fermain,  the  bas- 
tard son — Lord  David,  the  probable  confiicts,  the  Duchess  Jo- 
siane,  the  lord-chancellor,  the  queen — all  this  flew  from  bench 
to  bench.  Whispering  is  a  train  of  powder.  The  details  were 
seized  upon.  The  whole  adventure  caused  an  immense  babble 
in  the  Ohamber.  Gwynplaine,  in  the  very  depths  of  revery 
where  he  was,  heard  vaguely  all  this  buzzing  noise  around  him, 
without  kuowing  that  it  was  on  his  own  account. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  strangely  attentive,  but  attentive  to 
what 'profoundly  underlaid  all  this — not  to  what  was  on  the 
surface.    An  excess  of  attention  becomes  isolation. 

A  noise  in  a  Ohamber  does  not  hinder  the  sitting  from  por- 
snanoe  of  its  coarse,  any  more  than  the  dust  raised  by  a  troop 
hinders  its  march.  The  judges,  who  in  the  Upper  Chamber  are 
only  simple  assistants — unable  to  speak,  unless  interrogated — 
had  taken  their  places  upon  the  second  wool-sack,  and  the  throe 
secretaries  of  state  upon  the  third.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers 
crowded  their  compartment  behind  the  throne,  within  and 
without.  The  peers,  minors,  were  on  their  special  bench.  In 
1706,  these  little  lords  were  no  fewer  than  a  dozen :  Hunting- 
don, Lincoln,  Dorset,  Warwick,  Bath,  Burlington, .  Derwent- 
water,  destined  to  a  tragical  death,  Longueville,  Lonsdale, 
Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Oarteret,  which  made  up  a  troop  of 
little  brats  of  eight  earls,  two  viscounts,  and  two  barons. 

Within  the  enclosed  space,  upon  the  three  rows  of  benches, 
each  lord  had  regained  his  seat  Nearly  all  the  bishops  were 
there.  The  dukes  were  numerous,  beginning  with  Charles 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  ending  with  George  Augustus, 
prince  electoral  of  Hanover,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  latest  in 
date,  and  consequently  the  last  in  rank.  All  were  in  order, 
according  to  precedence:  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whose  grandfather  had  sheltered  at  Hardwick  the  ninety-two 
years  of  Hobbes ;  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond ;  the  three  Fitz* 
roys,  the  Duke  of  Southampton,  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  and 
the   Duke  of  Northumberlaad ;   Bntler,  Doke  of  Ormond; 
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Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  Beaudero,  Duke  of  Saint  Albans ;  Paw- 
lett,  Duke  of  Bolton ;  Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Writhiosley  Russell, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  haring  for  motto  and  device,  Che  lara  tara,  that  is 
to  say,  the  taking  things  as  they  come ;  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam  ;  Manners,  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  others.  Neither  Howard,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  nor  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  were  in  session,  being 
Catholics ;  nor  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough — our  Malbrouck — who 
was  at  the  war,  and  was  beating  France  at  that  moment.  There  were 
no  Scotch  dukes  then,  Queeosbury,  Honti-ose,  and  Roxburghe  having 
only  been  admitted  in  IWI. 

VI. 

CPPEB  AXD  LOWXR. 

SuoDEMLT,  there  was  a  vivid  brilliancy  in  the  Chamber.  Four 
door-keepers  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  throne, 
four  lofty  candelabra,  garnished  with  wax-lights.  The  throne,  thus 
lit  up,  appeared  to  be  in  a  sort  of  luminous  purple.  Empty,  but  august. 
The  queen  thereupon  would  not  have  been  much  of  an  addition. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod  came  in,  with  his  wand  raised,  and  said  : 

—  Their  lordships,  her  m^esty's  commissioners. 
All  the  hubbub  was  hushed. 

A  clerk,  in  wig  and  gown,  appeared  at  the  great  door,  holding  a 
fleur-de-lysed  cushion,  on  which  sundry  parchments  were  visible. 
These  parchments  were  bills.  To  each  was  iianging,  by  a  silken  tress, 
the  bill  or  ball — sometimes  of  gold — which  gave  rise  to  the  appellation 
for  the  laws,  of  billt  in  England,  and  of  bulb  at  Rome. 

Behind  the  clerk  came  three  men  in  peers'  rol>es,  and  with  plumed 
hats  on  their  heads. 

These  men  were  the  royal  commissioners.  The  first  was  Oodolphin, 
lord  high-treasurer  of  England ;  the  second  was  Pembroke,  lord-presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  the  third  was  Newcastle,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

They  walked  one  behind  the  other,  according  to  precedence,  not  of 
their  title,  but  of  their  office.  Godolphin  at  the  head,  Newcastle  last, 
though  duke. 

They  advanced  to  the  bench  before  the  throne,  made  an  obeisance 
to  the  royal  chair,  took  off  and  put  on  again  their  hats,  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  bench. 

The  lord-chancellor  looked  at  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  and  said : 

—  Summon  the  OommoDs  to  the  bar. 
The  usher  of  the  bkck  rod  went  out. 

The  clerk,  who  was  a  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  placed  upon  the 
table,  within  the  enclosure  made  by  the  wool-sack,  the  cushion  whereon 
were  the  bills. 

There  was  an  interruption,  that  lasted  several  minutes.  Two  door- 
keepers placed  in  front  of  the  bar  a  stepping-stool  with  three  steps. 
This  stool  was  in  carnation-colored  velvet,  whereon  fleurs-de-lys  were 
designed  in  gilded  nails. 

The  great  door,  which  had  been  rcclosed,  was  opened  again,  and  a 
voice  cried  out : 

—  The  faithful  Commons  of  England ! 

It  was  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  announced  the  other  half  of 
Parliament 

The  lords  put  on  their  hats. 

The  members  of  the  Commons'  House  entered,  preceded  by  the 
Speaker,  all  bare-headed. 

They  stopped  at  the  bar.  They  were  in  ordinary  dress,  for  the 
most  part  in  black,  and  wearing  swords. 

The  Speaker,  the  Right  Honorable  John  Smythe,  Esquire,  member 
for  the  borough  of  Andover,  mounted  the  stool  that  was  against  the 
central  part  of  the  barrier.  The  mouth-piece  of  the  Commons  wore  a 
long  black  satin  gown,  with  loose  slashed  sleeves,  and  trimmed  with 
gold  frogs  in  front  and  at  the  back.    He  was  migestic,  but  inferior. 

All  the  Commons,  Speaker  and  members,  remained  in  attendance 
standing  up  and  bareheaded,  before  the  peers,  seated  and  with  hats  on. 

Among  the  Commoners  might  be  rpmarked,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  Joseph  Jckyll,  also  three  of  her  Mi^esty's  sergeants-at-Iaw, 
Hooper,  Powys,  and  Parker,  James  Montague,  solicitor-general,  and 
the  attorney-general,  Simon  Harcourt.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
baronets  and  knights,  and  nine  lords  by  courtesy,  Hartington,  Wind- 
sor, Woodstock,  Mordaunt,  Orandby,  Scudamore,  Fitzharding,  Hyde, 
and  Berkeley,  sons  of  peers  and  heirs  of  peerages,  all  the  rest  were  of 
the  people.    A  sort  of  sombre  and  silent  crowd. 

When  the  noise  caused  by  the  steps  of  all  these  in-comers  had 
ceased,  the  crier  of  the  black  rod,  at  the  door,  said : 

—  Oyez  I 


The  clerk  of  the  crown  stood  up.  He  took,  spread  out,  and  rod 
the  first  of  the  parchments  laid  upon  the  cushion.  It  was  a  message 
from  the  queen,  naming,  to  represent  her  in  Parliament,  with  power 
to  assent  to  bOls,  three,  commissioners,  to  wit ....  — Here  the  clerk 
raised  his  voice : 

—  Sydney,  Earl  of  Godolphin. 

The  clerk  bowed  to  Lord  Godolphin.  Lord  Godolphin  raised  his 
hat    The  clerk  continued. 

—  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  of  Montgomery. 

The  clerk  bowed  to  Lord  Pembroke.  Lord  Pembroke  touched  his  hat 

— John  Hollis,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  clerk  bowed  to  Lord  Newcastle.  Lord  Newcastle  acknowl- 
edged it  by  a  movement  of  Us  head. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  resected  himself.  The  clerk  of  Farliament 
got  up.  His  under-clerk,  who  had  been  on  his  knees,  stood  up  be- 
hind him.  Both  were  facing  the  throne,  and  turning  their  backs  u> 
the  Commons. 

There  were  five  bills  upon  the  cushion.  These  five  bills,  voted  by  the 
Commons  and  approved  by  the  Lords,  were  waiting  the  royal  assent 

The  clerk  of  Parliament  read  the  first  biU. 

It  was  an  act  of  the  Commons,  which  charged  upon  the  state  the 
embellishments  made  by  the  queen  at  her  palace  of  Hampton  Conrt, 
amounting  to  a  million  sterling. 

The  reading  concluded,  the  clerk  bowed  low  to  the  throne.  The 
under-clerk  repeated  the  salutation  more  profoundly  still ;  and  then, 
half  turning  his  head  to  the  Commons,  said  : 

—  The  queen  accepts  your  gifts,  and  wills  it  thus. 
The  clerk  read  the  second  bill. 

It  was  a  law  condemning  any  one  to  prison  and  fine,  who  should 
evade  service  in  the  train-bands.  The  train-bands — troops  that  are 
trained,  or  drawn,  wherever  ordered— constitute  that  citizens'  militia 
which  serves  gratis,  and  which,  under  Elizabeth,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Armada,  had  supplied  a  hundred  and  dghty-five  thousand  foot^oldien 
and  forty  thousand  horsemen. 

The  two  clerks  made  a  new  obeisance  to  the  royal  chair,  after 
which,  the  sub-clerk,  with  his  side-look,  said  to  the  House  of  Commons : 

—  Za  nine  U  veut.    (The  queen  wills  it) 

The  third  bill  increased  the  tithes  and  prebendal  emoluments  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  in  EngUnd,  granted  an  allowance  for  the  cathedral,  aug- 
mented the  number  of  canons,  and  enlarged  the  deanery  and  the  fir- 
ings, "  so  as  to  provide,"  sud  the  preamble, "  for  the  necessities  of  our 
holy  religion."  The  fourth  bill  added  new  imposts  to  the  budget-, 
one  on  marbled  paper ;  one  on  hackney-coaches,  fixed  at  the  number 
of  eight  hundred  in  London,  and  taxed  fifty-two  pounds  each  per 
annum;  one  on  advocates,  attorneys,  and  solicitors,  of  forty-eight 
pounds,  per  head,  per  annum ;  one  on  tanned  hides,  "  notwithstand- 
ing," said  the  preamble,  "  the  complaints  of  the  artisans  in  leather ; " 
one  on  soap,  "  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  city  of  Exeter  and  of 
Devonshire,  where  much  serge  and  cloth  is  manufactured ; "  one  on 
wine,  of  four  shillings  a  cash ;  one  on  flour;  one  on  barley  and  hops; 
and  renewed  for  four  years — "  inasmuch  as  state  necessities,"  said  the 
preamble,  "  ought  to  supersede  the  remonstrances  of  commerce" — die 
duties  on  tonnage,  varying  from  six  pounds,  Tours  currency,  for  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  west,  to  eighteen  pounds  for  those  coming  froat 
the  east  Finally,  the  bill  declaring  insufficient  the  ordinary  capita- 
tion tax,  already  levied  for  the  current  year,  wound  up  with  a  general 
and  additional  tax  of  four  shillings,  or  forty-eight  pence,  per  head, 
with  proviso  that  any  persons,  refusing  to  take  the  newly-ordend 
oaths  in  favor  of  the  government,  should  pay  double  the  amount  above 
named.  The  fifth  bill  forbade  the  admittance  of  any  patient  into  the 
hospital,  unless  he  deposited  a  pound  sterlingl  on  entrance,  to  pay  for 
his  burial,  in  case  of  death.  The  last  three  bills,  like  the  first  two, 
were,  one  after  the  other,  assented  to  and  made  hiw  by  a  salutation  to 
the  throne,  and  by  the' four  words  of  the  sub-clerk,  la  nine  U  neat,  ad- 
dressed, over  his  shoulder,  to  the  Commons. 

Then  the  sub-clerk  went  down  again  on  his  knees  before  the  fourth 
wool-sack,  and  the  lord-chancellor  said : 

—  Let  it  be  done,  as  desired. 
This  ended  the  royal  sitting. 

The  Speaker,  bent  in  two  before  the  chancellor,  descended  backward 
from  the  stool,  arranging  his  robe  behind  him.  The  Conunoners  pres- 
ent bowed  down  to  the  ground ;  and  while  the  Upper  Chamber,  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  all  these  reverences,  resumed  its  inter 
rupted  order  of  the  day,  the  Lower  Chamber  went  its  way- 
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MR.  PEABODY'S    GIFT   TO    THE    POOR    OP 
LONDON. 

SECOND      ABTICLS. 

In  the  Twu»,  and  elsewhere,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  not  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  proriding  dwellings,  as  certain  companies  that  have  been  formed  in 
London  for  a  lilce  purpose.  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow's  Company  for  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  had,  at  the  close  of  1866, 
provided  tenements  for  600  persons  only;  it  was  now  housing,  or 
about  to  house,  nearly  4,000,  or  more  than  six  times  as  many.  At 
that  same  period  Mr.  Peabody's  trustees  had  erected  lodgings  for 
nearly  900  persons,  which  number  has  now  increased  to  about  2,000. 
That  is,  the  original  fund  has  somewhat  more  than  doubled  the  extent 
of  its  operations  in  three  years'  time.  "It  thus  appears,"  says  the 
Timet,  of  a  recent  date,  "  that  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow's  Company, 
though  working  on  commercial  principles,  has  actually  advanced 
more  rapidly  up  to  this  moment,  than  Mr.  Peabody's  Trust,  represent- 
ing a  pure  benefaction."  This  is  easily  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  operations  pursued  in  the  two  cases.  The  Waterlow  Company 
erects  buildings  with  its  funds,  obtains  loans  from  Government  on  the 
security  of  those  buildings,  and,  with  the  money  so  borrowed,  erects 
other  buildings.  The  Peabody  Trust,  on  the  other  hand,  though  es- 
pecially ordered  by  its  founder  to  be  "  reproductive  and  perpetual," 
extends  itself  only  out  of  its  own  profits,  and  these  profits,  though 
sure,  are  of  moderate  extent  For  instance,  the  returns  of  the  original 
£150,000  trust,  have  been  up  to  this  time  only  £28,000,  whereas  the 
Waterlow  Company  are  proposing  at  present  to  borrow  more  than 
double  that  simi  on  the  security  of  property  representing  a  capital  of 
£100,000. 

The  Peabody  Trust  not  being  a  commercial  transaction,  the 
trustees  were  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  to  obtain  high 
rents  and  pay  good  dividends,  without  regard  to  what  the  tenants 
could  afford  to  pay.  Tet  they  took  care  that  the  dwellings  should  not 
be  let  rent-free.  For,  even  supposing  that  Mr.  Peabody  had  not  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  Fund  should  be  so  applied  as  to  render  it  re- 
productive, it  was  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme  that 
a  moderate  or  low  rent  should  be  charged  for  the  accommodation 
provided;  otherwise  the  benefaction  would  have  been  open  to  the 
objection  that,  while  aiming  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  of 
the  laboring  poor,  and  to  develop  among  them  better  moral  senti- 
ments and  habits,  it  destroyed  the  vital  principle  itself  of  human 
advancement  When  the  feeling  of  independence  gets  extinguished 
within  a  man,  little  else  is  left  worth  preserving;  and  nothing  tends 
more  to  bring  about  this  result  than  the  continual  receipt  of  abnx  and 
pauper  doles.  Mr.  Peabody's  trustees,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
a  ntmiber  of  people,  have  avoided  such  a  catastrophe  by  demanding 
fair  payment  for  the  accommodation  tiiey  have  provided. 

In  fixing  the  anwuwt  of  rent,  the  trustees  were  influenced  by  two 
considerations  besides  the  fundamental  one  just  adverted  ta  In  the 
first  place,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  "  to  charge  for  each  room 
such  a  moderate  percentage  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  houses,  as  would 
bring  in  a  reasonable  annual  income  to  the  general  Fund.  In  the 
second  place,  they  were  desirous,  without  coming  into  undue  competi- 
tion with  the  owners  of  house-property  less  favorably  circumstanced, 
to  demonstrate  to  its  proprietors  the  practicability  of  rendering  the 
d-wellings  of  the  laboring  poor  healthful,  cheerful,  and  attractive ;  and 
at  the  same  time  securing  to  the  landlords  a  fair  return  for  their  in- 
vestments." 

From  the  Report  for  186fi,  it  appears  that,  on  an  average,  the 
weekly  charge  in  London  for  a  single  room  is  from  2b.  6d.  to  3s. ;  for 
two  rooms  (perhaps  low,  damp  kitchens),  6s.  to  68.  6d. ;  and  for 
three  rooms,  68.  6d.  to  7s.  In  the  Peabody  Buildings,  the  rent  per 
week  for  one  room  is  2s.  6d. ;  for  two  rooms,  4s.;  and  for  tiiree 
rooms,  6s.  But,  as  the  secretary  truly  says,  the  test  of  rent  affords 
no  adequate  standard  by  which  to  contrast  the  squalor  and  discomfort 
of  a  tenement  in  one  of  tiie  fetid  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  with  the 
light,  airy,  and  agreeable  apartments  of  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

Undue  interference  with  the  tenants,  so  commonly  complained  of 
is  organizations  of  this  kind,  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  managers  of 
the  Peabody  Trust  Much  wisdom  is,  however,  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  secretary,  in  his  inquiries  whether  candidates  possess  the  sole 


qualification  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peat>ody — "an  ascertuned  condition 
of  life,  such  as  brings  the  individual  within  the  description  of  the  poor 
of  London,  combined  with  moral  character  and  good  conduct  as  a 
member  of  society."  When  this  point  has  been  satigfaetorily  ascer- 
tained, and  the  individual  is  established  in  his  new  home,  he  finds 
himself  as  free  from  interference  as  in  his  former  dwelling.  "  It  has 
been  the  study  of  the  trustees  to  impose  no  restriction  on  tlie  entire 
freedom  of  action  of  any  tenant,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  all ;  there  are  no  rules  which  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  their  privacy  or  independence ;  all  have  uninter- 
rupted ingress  and  egress  at  all  hours ;  are  as  fully  masters  of  their 
houses,  and  can  live  in  as  much  seclusion  and  retirement,  as  if 
dwelling  in  any  other  building  in  the  acyacent  streets."  The  truth 
of  all  this  is  amply  verified  by  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  the  ten- 
ants themselves,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  show  no  disposition  to 
change  their  abodes. 

With  reference  to  the  question  specially  disputed  in  England — the 
class  of  persons  by  whom  the  advantages  are  enjoyed — something  has 
already  been  said.  As  is  well  known,  the  buildings  were  claimed  as 
almshouses  for  the  destitute,  and  the  trustees  were  accused  of  letting 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  to  people  who  were 
neither  helpless  nor  necessitous.  One  is  curious  to  learn  how  such 
accusers  came  to  know,  better  than  his  trustees,  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Peabody ;  and  what  ground  they  have  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Peabody 
meant  to  pauperize  the  population  of  London,  by  supplying  them  with 
gratuitous  lodgings.  The  earlier  statements  of  the  trustees  suf- 
ficientiy  show  that  the  benefits  of  the  donation  are  not  reaped  by  a 
more  well-to-do  class  than  was  intended.  But,  if  any  doubt  on  this 
point  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some,  it  will  surely  be  dispelled  by 
the,  recently-published  Report  for  last  year. 

"The  total  population,"  says  the  Report,  "of  all  the  buildings 
now  completed  by  the  trustees,  is  1,971.  These  compose  the  families 
of  working-men,  the  nature  of  whose  employments  is  as  follows : " 


Bakers      - 
Beadle  of  a  market 
Bolt-maker 
Boller-makera 
BlacksmlUia     - 
Brewer  -      .      . 
Brewer's  Drsjmen  ■ 
Bricklayers 


Braeh-makers % 

-  .       .  8 
•       -       -  1 

-  -       -  18 

-       -       -  7 


Cab-drlvere  • 
Candle-maker  - 
Carmen  - 
CaipjDten 
Charwomen  • 
Commisslonnaires  - 
Compositors  • 
Cook-      •      •      - 
Coopers 


HacUnlst     • 
Mariners  •       •       . 
Masons- 
Messengers 
MUk-carrler  • 
Millwright        -       - 
Painters 
Park-keepers  - 
Plumber 
Policemen 
Porters  -       -       - 
BecralUng-serKcants 
Riggers 


-       -       -         6 
-       -       .       .     1 

.       -       -         6 
Cork-catters    .....% 


1 

-  19 
8 

-  11 
1 

-  1 
7 

-  S 
1 

-  17 

-  » 
8 

Rope-makets 4 

S 

-  2 
1 

-  6 
« 

-  4 
1 

-  8 
» 

•  8 
S 
1 
1 

-  1 
7 

-  8 
1 


Sail-makers  - 

SUp-keepers    - 

SUp-acraper 

Shipwrights 

Stioemakers  -       -       - 

Shopmen  -       -       - 

Staymaker    - 

Stevedores 

Tailors  .       .       .       - 

Tide-waiters    • 

Timekeepers 

Tinplate-worker     - 

TTmbrella-maker  - 

Upholsterer 

Watchmakers 

Watdunen 

Window-blind-maker  - 


Dreymen      -      ...      -  % 

Dressmakers  and  Needlewomen  -   IS 

Bngine-drtvers    -      -      -      -  2 

Bngine-tamers        .       .       -  .     $ 

French  Polisher  .       -       -       .  1 

Oas-meter-maker    -       •       •  -     l 

Olaes-cntters        -       .       .       .  j 

Harness-maker       -       .       .  .     ] 

Joiners % 

Laborers  ------  183 

Laundresses        ....  3 

Lightermen 8. 

Letter^arriers    -      .      .      .  10 

The  average  wages  earned  by  these  working-men  are  rather  under 
twenty-one  shillings  a  week.  A  few  earn  something  more,  and  many 
less,  according  to  the  nature  and  permanence  of  their  employment 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  182  heads  of  families  are  set  down  as 
actual  laborers. 

Perhaps  it  is  yet  too  early  to  expect  to  see  many  beneficial  effects 
of  Mr.  Peabody's  gift,  at  least  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the 
outlay.  Airy  dwellings,  even  though  furnished  with  every  comfort 
conducive  to  health,  can  hardly  be  expected,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  to  remove  the  mischievous  effects  of  many  years  spent  in  some 
malarious  slum:  and  moral  sentiments  and  habits,  checked  in  the 
bud,  blunted,  or  perverted,  by  contact  during  a  lifetime  with  squalor, 
wretchedness,  and  vicg  of  every  sort,  will  not  grow  up  in  all  their 
completeness  and  beauty  immediately  on  people's  removal  to  more 
favored  habitations.    But  those  who  do  not  look  for  almost  inatan- 
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t&neous  changes  in  physical  well-being  and  moral  scnlimenU  and  con- 
duct, will  be  highly  gratified  with  such  improvement  as  is  already 
manifested. 

Respecting  the  salubrity  of  the  dwellings  the  successive  Reports 
speak  very  encouragingly.  Coming  to  the  Report  for  18AS,  when  the 
number  of  tenants,  and  the  duration  of  their  occupancy,  had  reached  a 
stage  at  which  conclusions  of  some  value  could  be  drawn,  we  read : 
"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  continues  highly  satisfactory. 
During  the  recent  unhealthy  season,  when  cholera  and  other  prevalent 
diseases  infested  the  vicinity  of  the  buildings,  both  at  Spitalfields  and 
Islington,  one  case  of  cholera  in  the  former  only  occurred,  and  its  con- 
traction and  fatal  determination  were  mainly  ascribable  to  imprudence 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Including  this  case,  the  whole 
number  of  adult  deaths  has  been  but  seven  in  a  population  of  nearly 
nine  hundred.  Of  these,  three  died  of  consumption,  and  two  from  old 
age  and  general  infirmity.  The  mortaUty  among  children  has  un- 
fortunately been  greater,  amounting  to  twenty-three ;  but  nearly  all 
these  deaths  occurred  among  families  newly  admitted,  and  most  of 
which  had  previously  resided  in  crowded  and  unhealthy  localities." 
Subsequent  annual  statements  are  equally  gratifying.  There  is  "  an  en- 
tire exemption  from  endemic  diseases,  and  from  those  complaints  inci- 
dent to  low  and  crowded  localities." 

No  less  pleasing  is  the  account  given  of  the  contentment,  moral 
conduct,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  tenants.  Speaking  in  December, 
1866 — ^nearly  two  years  after  the  first  of  the  buildings  had  been 
opened — the  secretary  says :  "  Habitual  drunkenness  is  unknown,  and 
intoxication  unfrequent,  and  where  the  latter  does  ocour  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  others  it  is  judiciously  dealt  with,  by  giving  notice  to  the  offend- 
er that,  in  the  event  of  its  recurrence,  he  must  prepare  to  leave.  There 
has  been  but  one  person  removed  for  quarrelling  and  disturbing  the 
peace ;  and  one  expelled  for  non-payment  of  rent.  These  exceptions, 
out  of  a  community  consisting  of  880  persons,  speak  strongly  for  the 
self-respect  and  moral  principles  by  which  they  are  influenced."  Again, 
in  the  report  published  two  years  later,  we  read  that,  "  independently 
of  the  direct  economic  advantages  derivable  from  the  application  of 
Mr.  Pcabody's  bounty,  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  social  effects  be- 
comes every  day  wore  apparent — in  the  peaceful  deportment  of  the 
tenants,  the  improved  order  within  their  apartments,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  excess  of  all  kinds.  The  healthy  aspect  of  the  children, 
the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  their  dress,  and  their  inoffensive  happiness 
of  play  in  the  ample  and  secluded  grounds,  secure  from  evil  street-inter- 
course, abundantly  justify  the  belief  that  a  beneficial  influence  is  being 
exerted  over  the  future  of  the  working-classes  by  the  signal  improve- 
ment thus  introduced  into  their  dwellings  and  domestic  habits."  "  The 
great  privileges  they  now  enjoy,"  says  the  Secretary,  in  his  latest  state- 
ment, "  have  already  produced  a  salutary  effect,  not  only  amongst  the 
young,  but  perceptibly  in  the  increased  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
old." 

Facts  like  these  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  comment 
They  must  be  pleasing  to  every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing-classes at  heart,  while  to  Mr.  Peabody  himself  they  cannot  ful  to 
afford  peculiar  gratification.  They  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  condition 
in  the  not  distant  future  of  the  industrious  poor  of  London,  which 
l^slators  and  social-science  reformers  have  long  seen  to  be  eminently 
desirable,  but  which  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  devise  the  means  of 
reaching.  And  possessing  as  the  scheme  does  the  essential  conditions, 
not  only  of  permanency,  but  of  continual  expansion,  it  is  impossible  to 
see  the  end  of  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  so  auspiciously 
begun. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  Hr.  Pcabody's  munificent  gilt 
of  £160,000,  from  its  announcement  in  1862  down  to  the  present  time ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  avoided  any  reference  to  his  subsequent  do- 
naUons  for  the  same  benevolent  purposes.  Our  reason  for  this  reti- 
cence is,  that  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  all  the  results  up 
to  this  time  achieved  by  the  trustees,  and  which  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  foregoing  pages  to  communicate,  have  been  effected  vMy  by 
means  of  the  first  donation  of  £160,000. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Peabody  has  given  the  world  fresh  cause  for 
admiration  and  surprise  by  two  additional  benefacdons  of  £100,000 
each ;  the  one  announced  in  January,  1866 ;  the  other,  in  December, 
1868  ;  and  both  together  forming  what  is  called  the  "  Second  Trust." 

The  following  is  the  letter  in  which  the  denor  made  known  to  his 
trustees  his  intentions  regarding  the  first  instalment  of  this  Second 
Trust: 


LoHDOH,  Jaiuittr)  Sj>,  1866. 

OsNTLniic:  When  I  made  a  donation  of  £150,000  for  the  benellt  of  tlie 
poor  of  London,  in  March,  1862,  It  was  my  intentlun.  If  my  Ufowaa  spared  ODtO 
my  retirement  from  baatnese,  and  Providence  contlnaed  m»  In  proepcrlt;,  to 
place  In  your  hands,  as  tmstee*  of  the  cbarlly,  a  further  gift  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. That  time  has  now  arrived ;  but,  before  enlerinf;  npon  the  mbjeci  of  the 
second  donation,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  coarse  you  have 
pnrsaed  with  regard  to  the  flnt.  Tour  duties  and  respoaeibUltles  have  lieea 
great,  and  the  performance  of  the  work  undertaken,  yon  most  have  been 
aware,  woald  occaelonaHy  and  inconveniently  tax  your  valuable  ttane:  but, 
from  high  motives  of  benevolence  and  duty,  yon  cheerfully  accepted  the  tnirt, 
and  1  cannot  but  express  my  jj^ratefUl  thanks  for  yoar  constant  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Boaid,  and  my  gratiflcation  at  the  great  ancceta  that  bat 
attended  yonr  labors. 

With  regard  to  this  my  second  gift.  It  Is  my  desire  that  in  the  appotntmat 
of  ftituTO  tmstecs  the  same  rules  may  be  contlnaed  as  adopted  Ibr  the  Int; 
and  that  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Jamet  for  the  thne 
being  shall  always  be  one  of  thorn. 

I  now  propose  that,  as  soon  as  a  deed  can  be  prepared  by  yonr  solicitor  to 
fblly  and  legally  meet  the  views  and  directions  which  I  shall  state  herein,  to 
transfer  Into  yonr  names  S.UOO  fblly  pald-np  shares  of  stock  In  the  Budson't  Bar 
Company,  of  £30  each,  amounting  to  £100,000,  and  representiug  one-twenileib 
part  of  that  viist  territory.  It  Is  my  desire  that  all  dividends,  as  they  Cull  dae 
and  are  collected,  shall  be  at  once  Invested  In  shares  of  the  Company,  oDtl!  tbe 
market  vslno  of  the  capital  and  Invested  accrued  dividends  reaches  the  stun  of 
£130,000,  which.  It  Is  my  Impression,  may  be  within  two  or  three  years ;  but 
should  I  be  mistalten  in  this  anticipation,  and  should  the  market  valoe  of  Iba 
entire  shares.  Including  those  acquired  by  the  reinvestment  of  ditidcnds,  be 
less  than  £100,000  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  Ihls  date,  I  will  at  that 
time  either  make  up  the  deflcleucy  or  take  the  shares  and  pay  for  tbem 
£100,000  In  cash,  as  the  trustees  may  tbluk  best  for  the  Interest  of  the  flind: 
and  in  the  event  of  my  death  before  that  time,  my  executors  will  be  doij  aa- 
tborlzed  and  directed  to  ftUfll  this  engagement. 

Should  the  shares  be  taken  by  me  for  £100,000,  or  sold  to  others  at  thrltaoU 
stated  above,  I  desire  that  the  proceeds  shall  bo  Invested  In  safe  secaritiej, 
lucloding  Interest  accruing  on  the  same  np  to  the  Ist  of  July.  18AS,  wbeo  yoo 
or  your  successors  will  consider  all  restrictions  regarding  sales  at  an  end. 

The  delay  thus  caused  in  appropriating  this  gift  to  the  charity  will,  I  think, 
act  beneficially,  by  enabling  yon,  first,  to  expend  the  £70,000  now  remaining  oo 
baud  of  the  former  donation,  thereby  testing  by  ftirtbor  experience  theirli- 
dom  of  the  eoone  yon  have  hitherto  pnnued.  Taking  the  ]olnt  capital  oftbe 
two  gifts  at  a  minimum  of  £S60,000,  It  will  form  a  ftand  the  operation  of  wluck 
Is  Intended  to  be  progressive  In  Itii  nscfUlnesa,  as  applied  to  the  reUef  of  tbt 
poor  of  London  (so  correctly  defined  In  your  recent  report),  without  cicln.«ion 
In  consequence  of  religious  belief  or  political  bias.  It  will  therefore  set  mote 
powerfhlly  in  Itatnre  generations  than  in  the  present;  It  ia  Intended  to  endnis 
forever.  A  century  In  the  history  of  London  is  but  a  brief  period  compar- 
atively with  the  life  of  man,  and  should  yonr  successors  continnc  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  as  you  have  begtm  it.  It  is  my  ardent  hope  and  trust  that 
within  that  period  the  annual  receipts  from  rents  for  buildings  of  this  im- 
proved class  nuy  present  such  a  return  that  there  may  not  be  a  poor  working- 
man  of  blameless  charactor  In  London  who  could  not  obtain  comfortable  and 
healthful  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  (hmily  at  a  cost  within  his  means. 

As  your  course  with  regard  to  the  former  gift  of  £190.000  Is  already  defined 
In  your  trust-deed.  I  can  only  express  my  own  views  and  wishes  regarding  lbs 
appropriation  of  the  principal  and  ii^come  of  this  second  donation,  and  teare 
to  yourselves  and  yonr  successors  to  manage  it  accordingly. 

You  are  (tally  authorized  to  use  any  portion  of  the  ftmd  In  building  lodging- 
houses  for  the  laboring  poor,  as  expressed  In  my  former  letter;  but, as  before 
many  years  It  Is  to  bo  apprehended  that  desirable  sites  for  such  buildings  ma; 
be  difficult  to  obtain  at  moderate  prices  within  the  limits  of  the  metritis, 
in  that  event,  It  Is  my  desire  that  my  trustees  for  the  time  being  may  seek 
out  and  secure,  at  such  rates  as  the  state  of  the  ftand  may  warrant,  such  Ito- 
hold  sites,  within  ten  miles  of  the  present  Boyal  Exchange,  as  may  app«r 
eligible,  both  on  account  of  salubrity  of  position  and  proximity  to  the  |ri«' 
centres  of  labor  and  railroad  accommodaticm,  due  regard  being  bad  to  tbe 
probable  burden  of  taxation.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  obtain  from  railnxd 
companies  the  most  economical  arrangements  procurable  for  the  conveyance 
of  working-people  at  staled  hours  to  and  f^om  London  at  snch  moderate  ttM 
as  will  come  within  their  means. 

Comfortable  and  convenient  honsea  are  to  be  erected  npon  those  sites  fbr 
the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the  honest  and  indnstrlons  poor  of  London, 
under  snch  regulations  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  my  trustees  may 
direct,  subject  only  to  the  guiding  principles  laid  down  in  respect  to  my  fcr- 
mer  donation. 

As  dwellings  In  such  sites  may  In  some  Instances  be  remote  from  schoob 
and  other  Ihcilltles  for  Instruction,  the  trustees  shall  be  at  liberty  in  neb 
cases,  should  they  consider  it  needftal,  to  set  apart  space,  adjacent  to  tbe 
building  and  suitable  for  school-houses  for  tbe  children  of  the  (kmlUes  holding 
tenements.  But  such  schools  must  t>e  eo  organized  as  carefUly  to  exclide 
sectarian  Influences,  and  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  denomlnatioiuU  Jeakmy. 
With  this  view  it  Is  my  desire  that  the  course  of  education  shall  be  excinsively 
of  an  elementary  and  Uteiary  character. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  my  trustees  that,  (br  the  mental  Improvement  of 
the  inmates,  the  school-rooms  might,  if  they  think  desirable,  be  open  state 
hours  during  the  evening;  and  that  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers, b« 
provided  for  those  who  choose  to  attend,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  popalar 
and  scientific  lectures  might  be  Introduced  at  a  charge,  If  any,  mcrelysufflclent 
to  defWiy  necessary  expenses. 

As  some  of  these  dwellings  will  probably  be  at  Inconvenient  distances  ftaa 
good  markets,  I  would  also  suggest  to  my  traateee  to  consider  Uie  proprMft 
in  localities  where  it  may  seem  to  be  lequired,  of  providing  within  tbe  taiU- 
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Ings,  or  near  to  them,  apartments  In  wbtch  the  tenants  ma;  organize  coOpera- 
tire  stores  for  supplying  themselves  with  coal  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  their  own  consumption,  subject  to  snch  regolatlons  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
my  trustees,  may  be  necdftU.- 

I  also  beg  to  suggest  and  recommend  to  you  and  to  your  successors  in  the 
management  of  this  trust,  that  in  the  month  of  February  In  every  year  after 
1800.  a  report  of  the  progress  in  buildings  (if  any  should  t)e  commenced),  with 
an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  the  various  items  attending  the 
management  of  the  fond,  be  prepared  and  published  in  the  London  newspapers. 
I  would  add  my  wish  tlist  in  like  manner,  as  trustees  of  my  former  gift,  yon 
should  continue  once  In  every  year  to  lay  a  similar  report  iMfore  the 
public. 

It  liavluR  occurred  to  me  tliat  for  good  reasons  my  trustees  may  wish,  at 
a  comparatively  early  period,  to  change  some  part  or  parts  of  the  deed  which 
is  to  be  prepared  for  the  management  of  this  fhnd,  I  therefore  hereby  author- 
ize them  to  do  so  at  any  time  during  my  life,  conformably  to  a  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  their  Board  and  approved  by  me. 

In  conclusion,  looking  to  the  object  of  this  donation  and  to  the  large  de- 
velopment in  coming  years  of  an  arrangement  designed  to  promote  the  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  social  welfare  of  the  deserving  poor  of  the  metropolis,  I  enter- 
tain a  strong  and  earnest  hope  tliat  the  project  will  so  commend  Itself  to  the 
sympathies  and  Judgment  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London,  as  to  Insure  on  their 
part  that  luterest  and  cooperation  wUch  will  secure  to  future  generations  of 
the  poor  those  comforts  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  It  Is  my 
object  to  bestow  upon  tbem. 

With  great  respect  and  regard,  I  am,  • 

Tour  humble  servant, 

GEORGB  PEABODY. 
To  His  Excellency  CautLss  Fbanoib  AdA3(s  , 

TJntted  States  JUrUtitr. 
"  The  Bight  Honorable  Lobd  Stanlbt,  H.  P. , 
"  Sir  jAjfEsExKRsoNTmNiniT, 
"  CuRTiH  M.  Laxpson,  Esq., 

"   JlIUtJB  S.  MOBSAN,  Esq., 


Tnuteet  qf  tAe  Feabody 
Donation  f^nd. 


Toward  the  close  of  last  year  Ur.  Peabody  intimated  to  his  true- 
tees  his  intention  of  increasing  this  second  Trust  by  an  additional 
£100,000 : 

London,  Dexmber  5, 1868. 
Mt  Lord  and  Gbntlemen  :  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  who  have  so  kindly  un- 
dertaken the  management  of  the  fond  set  apart  under  my  "second  deed  of  gift 
or  the  19th  of  April,  1866,  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  poor  of  London  and  its  vicinity, 
that,  In  pursuance  of  an  intention  which  I  have  entertained  since  the  creation 
of  that  tand,  lam  desirous  now  of  adding  to  It  a  (hrther  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

In  contemplation  of  this,  I  purchased,  about  a  year  ago,  a  tract  of  freehold 
bullding-land  of  about  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  at  Brixton,  near  the  City  of 
London  School,  easily  accessible,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  frequent 
trains  to  and  from  London.  This  land  has  increased  in  value,  and  can  now 
be  let  on  building  leases  of  eighty  years,  at  rents  producing  about  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost,  which  is  £16,285,  ITs.  Si.  This  land  I  propose  to 
convoy  to  yon  with  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  by  the  deed  over  the 
other  properly  of  this  Trust,  and  with  discretion  to  you  either  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  source  of  income,  by  letting  it,  or  any  portion  of  It,  on  lease,  or,  should 
you  deem  it  expedient,  to  retain  it  In  your  own  hands  as  sites  for  dwellings  to 
be  erected  by  the  Trust. 

Pursuant  to  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  January.  1866, 1  transferred  to  yon, 
subject  to  a  contingency  therein  explained,  5,009  eliares  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  accordingly  stand  in  yournames,togctherwith  642  additional 
shares  purchased  by  the  reinvestment  of  the  accruing  income  of  the  previous 
.5.000.  These  6,612  shares  I  have  since  redeemed,  conformably  to  the  deed  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1866,  by  the  payment  of  £100,000  on  the  first  of  February  last.  I 
hare  now  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  my  intention,  so  soon  as  the  necessary 
deeds  can  he  prepared,  to  hand  the  shares  over  to  you,  to  be  retained  or  dealt 
with  according  to  yonr  best  Judgment  and  discretion.  The  price  of  these 
shares  shall  be  fixed  on  the  ITth  Inst,  by  the  stock  exchange  sales  on  that  day, 
when  I  will  liand  to  yon  a  check  for  the  balance,  to  make  the  gift  a  cash  value 
of  £100,000. 

This  amount  will  Increase  my  former  donation  of  the  second  Trust  to 
£200,000,  and,  Including  my  gift  under  the  first  Trust  In  March,  1862,  of  £1S0,000, 
a  toul  of  £350,000. 

I  trust  yon  will  see  manifested  in  this  further  donation,  an  expression  of 
my  entire  satlslhcUon  with  the  manner  in  which  yon  have  conducted  the  aOhIrs 
of  the  Tmst. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PKABODT. 
The  Bight  Honorable  Lobd  Stanlzt,  M.  P.,  Chairman. 
His  Excellency  Revbrdt  Johnson,  United  Stata  Minister. 
Sir  James  ExEnsox  Tenne.nt,  Bart. 
Sir  CuBTis  M.  Lampson,  Bart. 
J.  8.  Moboan,  Esquire. 

As  already  stated,  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  nothing  had  yet  been 
tJone  with  the  £200,000  constituting  the  Second  Trust.  The  purposes 
of  the  donor  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  letters,  and  need  no  fur- 
ttior  mention.  What  has  been  already  said  will  be  deemed  enough 
tn  enlist  the  Sympathies  and  intelligent  admiration  of  all  who, 
like  Mr.  Peabody,  have  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men  at 
heart. 


SEVEN  SrmNGS  WITH  POWERS,  THE 
SCULPTOR. 

Bx   HeNBT   W.    BsLLOtTS. 
F. 

Mtn/ea. 
"TV  TH.  POWERS  was  led  to-day  to  speak  of  his  religions 
-1X1-    views.    He  began  with  the  qtiestion  of  fatalism,  which 
he  had  found  some  practical  illustrations  of  in  his  earlier  life. 

There  was  an  old  man,  he  said,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
who  nsed  to  maintain  the  irresistibleness  of  circnmstances,  and 
the  irresponsibleness  of  human  character.  His  son,  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  was  the  doorkeeper  at  our  museum,  and,  after  he 
had  been  with  us  a  whUe,  we  had  reason  to  suspect  him  of  ap- 
propriating some  portion  of  the  receipts  to  his  own  use.  By  a 
system  of  close  watching,  we  detected  his  thievery,  and  charged 
him  with  it  so  circumstantially  that  he  made  a  full  confession. 
But  he  added :  "  I  could  not  help  it,  and  father  says  some  peo- 
ple can't  resist  snch  temptations." — "  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  I 
mnst  go  and  tell  yonr  father  that  he  has  a  son  who  can't  help 
stealing."  He  fell  on  his  knees  in  terror,  and  pleaded  that  his 
father  should  not  be  told  of  his  crime.  "  He'll  certainly  kill 
me,"  h«  said,  "if  he  hears  of  it."  We  had  compassion  on  the 
lad,  and,  after  a  serious  schooling,  dismissed  him  from  our  ser- 
vice, but  without  exposing  him.  I  suppose  his  father,  who  was 
as  sharp  as  he  was  wrongheaded,  would  have  beaten  his  son 
for  what  he  would  have  owned  he  could  not  help,  and  then  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  help  beating  him. 
Ah  I  every  man  knows  in  himself  better  than  this.  The  sense 
of  accountableness  and  the  feeling  of  a  free,  responsible  will 
are  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  consciousness  to  be  really  much 
affected  by  metaphysical  reasonings.  Sir  William  Herschel  and 
old  Abemethy  used  to  argue  together  about  the  existence  of  a 
soul  independently  of  the  body,  Abernethy  maintaining  stoutly 
that  he  had  diligently  searched  for  such  a  thing  in  his  surgical 
operations,  but  never  could  get  his  knife  upon  it.  Herschel  at 
last,  convinced  of  the  nselessness  of  arguing  with  the  eccentric 
materialist,  told  him,  "  Well,  doctor,  perhaps  it  may  be  that 
you  haven't  got  a  soul — I've  often  doubted  it — but  I  know,  at 
the  least,  that"!  have  one." 

I  tised  to  be  much  troubled  by  the  responsibility  of  giving 
advice ;  but^  since  I  learned  to  seek  the  divine  direction,  I  try 
to  feel  that-  the  Holy  Spirit  is  with  me  in  my  humbler  hours. 
I  give  it,  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  divinely  guided,  but  hoping 
that  it  is,  and  at  least  with  a  greatly-relieved  sense  of  personal 
anxiety.  We  mnst  not,  however,  throw  our  errors  of  judgment, 
or  careless  thinkings,  or  poor  experience,  off  upon  the  Holy 
One,  as  if  He  were  responsible  for  our  weaknesses  and  ig- 
norance. There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  in  the  so- 
called  religious  world.  Under  the  name  of  hnmility,  people 
often  lay  sins  on  their  Saviour,  which  God  will  not  fail  to  hold 
them  personally  accountable  for.  Whatever  is  matter  of  wilflil 
sin  we  shall  snrely  answer  for,  and  no  theological  hocns-pocns 
can  so  sophisticate  the  human  conscience  that  at  the  bottom  it 
does  not  know  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  Yet  theological  errors,  no 
doubt,  help  to  blind  human  souls  to  their  responsibility. 

I  had  no  religions  education  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  father 
was  an  upright  and  honest  man,  and  taught  us  to  do  right.  My 
mother  was  a  Universalist,  a  woman  of  strength  and  excellence, 
and  able  to  defend  her  views,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  do  it; 
but  my  father  never  talked  on  the  subject.  For  some  reason, 
my  mother  did  not  inculcate  any  special  religions  opinions  or 
duties  upon  me.  When  I  first  got  out  into  the  world,  and 
heard  the  current  preaching,  it  seemed  almost  an  insult  to  my 
intelligence.  I  resented  it  as  an  offence  to  reason  and  con- 
science. It  produced  snch  an  effect  upon  me,  that,  although 
always  morally  alive,  I  thought  I  had  no  religion,  and  certainly 
felt  as  if  I  did  not  desire  to  have  any  of  the  kind  that  was 
most  popular.    I  recollect  that  the  Trinity,  in  its  scholastic  form, 
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and  as  the  orthodox  creeds  taught  it,  seemed  to  me  wholly  in- 
credible, contradictory,  and  absurd.  It  was  not  till  I  came 
across  Swedenborg's  writings,  that  my  mind  opened  to  the  truth 
and  claims  of  Christianity.  There  I  found  the  Trinity  set  forth 
in  a  reasonable  and  credible  way,  as  the  several  manifestations 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power. 

The  universe  seems  full  of  iUnstrations  of  spiritual  truth, 
and  the  sun,  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  material 
objects,  seems  the  most  worthy  and  natural  likeness  or  sj^mbol 
of  God.  Are  not  its  functions,  considered  separately  and 
unitedly,  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  constitution  and  several 
operations  of  the  Godhead,  so  far  as  we  can  hope,  wiOi  our 
limited  faculties,  to  understand  it  ? 

Heat  and  light,  considered  in  their  separate  offices,  repre- 
sent— ^the  first,  power ;  and  the  second,  organization,  or  wisdom ; 
while  in  their  joint  operation  they  produce  efTects  and  bear 
fruits  which  represent  lote.  Heat  is  power.  It  is  the  source 
of  aU  motion,  clearly  enough  proved  by  the  stillness  and  rest 
which  even  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  heat  produces 
in  winter.  Light  seems  to  organize  and  guide,  or  to  light,  mat- 
ter to  its  place.  The  potatoes  in  my  father's  cellar  used  to 
sprout  as  soon  as  the  spring  heat  came ;  but  they  came  out 
white  as  snow,  and  put  forth  no  leaf,  until  they  had  groped 
their  way  to  the  only  window ;  but,  the  moment  the  light  feU 
on  them,  they  burst  into  leaf  and  greenness.  But  neither 
light  alone,  nor  heat  alone,  is  adequate  to  any  perfect  vegetable 
growth,  or  animal,  either.  And  it  is  not  a  united  effect,  but  a 
combined  one — not  a  mechanical,  but  a  chemical,  union — ^tbat 
is  needed.  Light  and  heat,  and  the  actinic  force  of  their  united 
qualities,  which  is  a  third  element,  produce  vegetable  nature. 
Heat  represents  the  paternal,  light  the  filial  element  in  the 
Deity,  and  their  union  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  eternal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Deity,  as,  indeed,  all  things — ^past,  present,  and 
future — are  eternal  in  Him,  the  future  and  the  past  being  both 
alike  with  God.  It  is  only  because  things  happen  to  u»  in  time 
that  we  are  confused,  ascribing  to  the  eternal  God  our  human 
limitations.  Jesus  Ohrist,  considered  in  time,  is  God  conde- 
scending to  us  in  a  human  form  and  nature ;  the  eternal  fact 
is,  that  from  all  eternity  this  condescension  existed  in  the  di- 
vine purpose  and  character,  so  that  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son. 
God's  condescension  to  our  humanity,  which  had  wandered  so 
far  from  its  innocency  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  retracing  its 
steps  and  discovering  anew  its  lost  Father,  was  manifested  in 
coming  to  us  in  a  form  level  to  our  nature,  and  intelligible  even 
to  ignorant  and  sinful  beings.  I  sometimes  try  to  image  a  pig- 
my race,  invisibly  to  the  eye  inhabiting  the  hollow  of  my  thumb- 
nail, and  to  whom  the  rim  of  my  thumb-nail  is  their  whole 
horizon.  By  the  highest  microscopic  power,  suppose  that  I 
can  discern  these  little  creatures,  and  perceive  a  dim  intelli- 
gence and  some  moral  qualities  and  aptitudes  for  goodness  in 
them  ;  but  I  see  that  they  are  running  against  and  injuring 
each  other,  and  have  a  thousand  bad  and  discouraging  ways, 
and  that  they  are  making  no  progress,  but  rather  going  back- 
ward. I  wish  to  communicate  with  them,  but  fear  to  speak, 
lest  my  voice  shoidd  shake  them  out  of  existence.  I  cannot 
lay  a  finger  upon  them,  from  dread  of  crushing  them.  At 
length,  I  think  if  I  could  only  send  them  a  pigmy  in  their 
own  shape,  but  with  my  own  ideas  and  feelings,  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  with  reference  to 
their  customs  and  habits,  I  might  open  relations  with  them, 
and  be  able  to  impart  invaluable  light  and  truth  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  benefactor. 

In  some  such  relation  human  souls  stood  to  God  when 
He  sent  His  Son  to  make  Himself  known. 

Does  Jesus  Christ  supersede  the  Heavenly  Father,  I  asked, 
in  yonr  system  of  theology  ? 

Certainly  not,  said  Mr.  Powers.  We  recognize  the  unknown 
and  unfathomable  in  God — that  part  of  Him  which  cannot  be 
revealed,  but  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  life,  and  altogether 


adorable.  But  we  worship  Christ  as  the  renealed  God.  J^gj 
said,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  did  not 
direct  us  to  overlook  or  pass  by  Him,  and  carry  our  petitions 
farther,  and  so  we  offer  them  to  God  in  His  Son  Jesus  Chria, 
who  is  the  Divine  Man. 

Our  conversation,  as  I  wished  no  controversy,  and  cooU 
not  here  agree  with  Mr.  Powers,  then  shifted  to  other  sab- 
jects. 

Have  yon  seen  Banch's  works  ?  I  asked. 

Several,  he  said,  at  the  quarries,  sent  to  be  put  into  imirbk: 
and  lovely  and  beautifii]  things  they  were.  He  copld  not,  v& 
his  gentle  nature,  make  any  thing  stem  or  herwc.  His  "  Vic- 
tory "  even  was  as  mild  as  a  dove,  but  so  graceful  and  loTel;! 
Banch  came  to  see  me  when  he  was  about  eighty  yean  old, 
perhaps  the  finest-looking  old  man  I  ever  met.  He  introdncd 
himself  with  great  simplicity,  and  looked  about  with  kind  e\a. 
We  artists  do  not  praise  each  other  in  very  strong  terms.  It 
hardly  seems  in  good  taste,  and  too  often  excites  the  sospicioD 
o{  the  quid  pro  quo.  I  praise  your  dog,  that  you  may  ftm 
my  cat.  But  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  Hied  his  "Vic- 
tory," and  whatever  few  things  of  his  I  had  seen.  He  fiiullr, 
with  some  evident  reluctance,  inquired  if  I  had  any  objections 
to  show  him  a  new  tool  I  had  Invented,  of  which  he  had  he«rd 
great  things.  "  Certainly  not,"  I  said.  It  had  always  bea 
open  to  the  inspection  of  my  professional  friends,  and  1  hi 
given  many  away.  He  took  one  of  my  new  files  in  his  hand, 
and,  picking  up  a  piece  of  plaster,  commenced  cutting.  He 
soon  paused,  and,  with  a  melancholy  yet  pleased  look,  said: 
"  Ah !  I'm  thinking  how  many  hours  of  hard  work  and  pre- 
cious time  would  have  been  saved  me,  if  I  could  have  knowi 
of  this  thirty  years  ago." 

The  expansion  of  moulds,  said  Mr.  Powers,  is  very  uneqoiL 
and  leaves  a  great  many  defects  in  the  best  castings,  vrliicb 
must  be  reduced  and  corrected  by  scraping  and  filing.  Bit 
plaster  is  a  very  intractable  material ;  it  is  almost  impossiUe. 
by  any  of  the  old  methods,  to  get  back  the  soft  surface  of  th# 
original  clay.  The  file  fills  and  clogs,  and  the  labor  is  vetri- 
some  and  disappointing.  In  my  punctured  and  open  file,  vbere, 
with  perfect  regularity  of  holes,  there  is  an  edge,  or  bite,  on 
one  side  of  each  hole,  so  that  it  cuts  only  one  way,  the  plastct 
passes  easily  through  the  holes,  and  leaves  the  instrument  clear. 
It  is  capable  of  being  made  of  any  degree  of  coarseness  or 
fineness,  and  is  applicable  to  the  metals,  specially  copper,  ss 
well  as  to  plaster.  The  saving  of  labor  is  immense.  I  patented 
it,  but  have  never  used  the  patent-right.  I  think  it  would  b; 
a  fortune,  properly  pushed ;  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  ntilie 
it,  except  in  the  way  of  my  art. 

To  return  to  Banch,  he  had  the  devotion  and  true  spirit  of 
an  artist.  He  thirsted  for  perfection,  and  gave  all  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  make  his  individual  works  the  best  in  hb  pover. 
He  would  have  scorned  putting  his  models  into  foreign  handj 
to  be  worked  into  marble  away  from  his  own  direction  and 
oversight.  Think  of  Phidias  sending  over  for  a  8hii)-loadof 
stone-cutters  from  Alexandria,  to  work  out  the  frieze  of  tie 
Parthenon  I  Lord  Elgin  would  never  have  thought  it  wortb 
his  while  to  steal  it.  When  they  were  contracting  for  the 
decorations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  they  asked  me  ti) 
put  in  my  proposals  and  designs  for  one  end  of  the  new  build- 
ing. But  I  declined.  I  had  no  time  to  make  designs  whicb 
might  be  rejected  by  incompetent  judges.  If  I  had  repntition 
enough  to  be  employed,  in  reliance  on  my  taste  and  skill,  verj 
well ;  if  not,  I  preferred  to  wait  till  I  had.  Another  seric« 
objection  was,  that  it  was  proposed  to  receive  the  models  m 
execute  them  at  Washington.  This  I  could  never  consent  to. 
True,  it  was  not  made  a  condition ;  but  it  was  suggested  thai 
it  would  be  cheaper.  Now,  I  had  no  notion  of  having  a  Land, 
for  whose  anatomy  I  was  responsible,  shaped  to  accommodato 
a  stone-cutter's  convenience,  or  to  cover  up  his  nnlucky  sHl*- 
If  he  broke  off  a  finger,  I  was  not  prepared  to  have  him  steai 
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a  new  one  out  of  the  palm,  and  make  me  responsible  for  the 
anatomy. 

Have  you  seen  Schwanthaler's  works  ?  I  inquired. 

No ;  and  I  don't  want  to.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  learn  that 
it  was  boasted  of  him  that  "  in  twenty  years  he  had  made 
three  hundred  statues  and  innumerable  busts."  This  is  pure 
manufacturing.  There  could  possibly  be  no  real  excellence  in 
such  mechanical  productiveness.  I  never  heard  of  any  work 
of  his  attaining  general  or  critical  reputation.  Can  you  name 
one  ?  The  statue  of  Bavaria  is,  of  course,  celebrated — for  its 
Hze  ;  but  have  you  seen  any  thing  from  his  chisel  that  you  re- 
member ? 

I  had  noticed  a  certain  shelf  in  his  outer  room,  containing 
a  few  busts  over  which  the  word  "  Delinquents  "  was  chalked. 
This  is  the  pillory  into  which  Mr.  Powers  puts  those  who,  being 
able  to  pay,  fail,  after  due  and  patient  applications  and  warn- 
ings, to  settle  their  accounts  with  him  for  his  hardly-earned  la- 
bor and  painfully-acquired  skill.  He  said  he  caught  the  idea 
from  a  story  related  to  him  by  "the  custodian  of  gems,"  of  a 
certain  artist,  long  ago,  who,  having  made  a  faithful  bust  of  a 
sitter,  found  his  work  declined  on  account  of  its  ugliness,  the 
subject  refusing  to  believe  it  was  a  good  likeness.  "Very 
well,"  said  the  artist;  "you  deny  the  likeness  and  refuse  to 
take  the  bust,  and  I  accept  your  excuse."  He,  accordingly,  set 
up  the  bust  in  his  studio,  surrounded  by  a  small  cord-paper 
prison,  gloomily  painted  over,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  For 
debt."  The  portrait  was  so  unmistakable  that  everybody  in 
town  recognized  it,  and  flocked  to  the  artist's  studio  to  eiyoy 
bis  ingenious  revenge.  Soon  the  subject  came,  passionately 
complaining  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
"  You,  sir  ?  "  said  the  sculptor.  "  Who  knows  this  ugly  bust  to 
be  yours  ?  There  is  no  name  upon  it,  and  you  have  utterly  de- 
nied its  resemblance.  It  is  my  work,  and  I  have  a  right  to  do 
as  I  will  with  it." — "  Oh  I  but  I  will  pay  you  the  price,  and 
take  it  away." — "But  it  has  become  so  valuable  to  me  by 
attracting  the  public,  that  I  cannot  part  with  it  for  less  than 
twice  my  original  charge." — "Well,  I  will  take  it  at  that 
price."  And  so  the  sculptor's  debtor  got  himself  out  of  prison 
at  last. 

Mr.  Powers  observed  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  busts 
in  the  clay  look  much  harder  than  was  natural,  for  fear  of  their 
appearing  too  soft  in  the  marble.  In  the  clay,  the  shadows  are 
all  solid ;  in  the"  marble,  semitransparent,  as  they  are  in  the 
flesh. 

Good  statuary  marble  is  dear  and  scarce,  even  in  places 
where  the  mountains  abound  in  excellent  building  marble.  It 
is  only  now  and  then  that  a  vein  is  found  of  the  purity  and  uni- 
formity of  color  required ;  and  of  every  three  blocks,  equally 
promising  in  appearance,  the  purchaser  must  expect  to  lose  one 
by  the  discovery  of  some  flaw,  as  his  work  advances — ^fortunate 
if  it  appears  before  a  great  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended 
on  it.  He  had,  only  a  short  time  since,  in  finishing  a  highly- 
wrought  bust,  come  upon  an  air-cell,  not  bigger  than  a  small 
pin-head,  but  directly  under  the  nose,  which  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  head.  It  would  have  given  the  effect  of  a 
dirty  nose,  to  mend  it  ever  so  nicely.  That  very  morning,  a 
blow  of  a  little  too  much  percussive  force,  from  a  workman 
usually  very  careful,  had  broken  the  neck  of  a  bust  directly  off. 
Fortunately,  it  was  only  blocked  out,  and  the  loss  was  not 
above  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Powers  has  two  ideal  busts  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  apostle  had  named  the  Chris- 
tian graces  in  the  direct  or  inverse  order  of  their  importance. 
He  had  clearly  put  Charity  last,  and  declared  it  greatest.  But 
did  he  mean  to  put  Hope  after  Faith,  as  being  greater  than 
Faith,  and  nearer  to  Charity  ?  He  thought  not.  To  hun,  Hope 
was  a  less-assured  state  than  Faith,  as  Faith  was  less  complete 
than  Love.  They  were  evidently  own  sisters,  and  an  insep- 
arable triad.  But,  if  precedency  must  be  arranged,  he  should 
venture  to  change  the  apostolic  order — ^Faith,  Hope,  Charity — 


and  put  Hope,  Faith,  Charity.  Hope  was  the  bud,  Faith  the 
flower.  Charity  the  fruit ;  and  so  he  had  tried  to  make  his 
heads — Hope,  cheerfully  expectant,  but  not  in  possession ; 
Faith,  calmly  assured,  more  rapt  and  exalted,  having  at- 
tained ;  Charity  should  be  the  diffusion  of  what  Faith  has  ac- 
quired, and  her  figure  would  be  still  different. 

Here,  said  Mr.  Powers,  is  a  study  for  a  head  that  nobody 
can  make ;  and  he  pointe<l  to  a  highly-finished  and  exquisite 
head  of  the  Christ,  just  from  his  hands. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Greek  Slave  had  not  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  statues.  Tes,  the  most  successful  with  the  pub- 
lic, but  not  the  most  successfiil  as  an  artistic  or  scientific  work. 
I  made  it  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  I  have  made  six  copies  of 
it,  with  slight  changes  in  the  chain,  since.  He  remarked  of  his 
Penseroso,  just  before  us,  that  Milton  evidently  fancied  that  his 
idea  would  take  form  in  marble,  and  he  quoted  the  lines — 

"  With  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Her  rapt  soul  sitting  In  her  eyes. 
She  seemed  as  into  marble  tamed." 

His  Eve  appeors  to  be  a  favorite  with  him.  He  has  now  a 
statue  which  he  calls  The  Last  of  the  Tribes — a  young  squaw 
in  flight — imaging  the  swift  disappearance  of  the  Indian  race. 
Although  the  lower  limbs  are  yet  wholly  unfinished,  there  is  a 
beauty  in  the  head  and  a  motion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  this  figure,  which,  if  the  legs  keep  up  fully,  will  make  it 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  attractive  of  Mr.  Powers's  works.  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  years  for  it,  as  I  find 
a  y«ar  about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  a  statue,  after 
the  model  is  complete,  out  of  the  marble. 


"  SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION." 
By  Hebbest  Spenceb. 

II. 

In  my  former  communication  I  stated  what  I  do  not  believe, 
in  respect  to  so-called  "  Spontaneous  Generation ; "  let  m& 
now  pass  to  what  I  do  believe.  Granting  that  the  formation 
of  organic  matter,  and  the  evolution  of  life  in  its  lowest  forms, 
may  go  on  under  existing  cosmical  conditions ;  but  believing  it 
more  likely  that  the  formation  of  such  matter  and  such  forms 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
falling  through  those  ranges  of  temperature  at  which  the 
higher  organic  compounds  ore  unstable ;  I  conceive  that  the 
moulding  of  such  organic  matter  into  the  simplest  types  must 
have  commenced  with  portions  of  protoplasm  more  minute, 
more  indefinite,  and  more  inconstant  in  their  characters,  than 
the  lowest  Rhizopods — less  distinguishable  from  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  albumen  than  even  the  Protogene»  of  Professor  Haeckel. 
The  evolution  of  specific  shapes  must,  like  all  other  organic 
evolution,  have  resulted  from  the  actions  and  reactions  between 
such  incipient  types  and  their  environments,  and  the  continued 
survival  of  those  which  happened  to  have  specialties  best 
fitted  to  the  specialties  of  their  environments.  To  reach  by 
this  process  the  comparatively  well-specialized  forms  of  ordi- 
nary Ir{fu»<yria  must,  I  conceive,  have  taken  an  enormous  pe- 
riod of  time. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  future  misapprehension,  let 
me  elaborate  this  conception  so  as  to  meet  the  particular  ob- 
jections rmsed.  The  North  American  reviewer  takes  for 
granted  that  a  "  first  organism  "  must  be  assumed  by  me,  as  it 
is  by  himself.  But  the  conception  of  a  "  first  organism,"  in 
anything  like  the  current  sense  of  the  words,  is  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  conception  of  evolution ;  and  scarcely  less  ot  variance 
with  the  facts  revealed  by  the  microscope.  The  lowest  living 
things  are  not,  properly  speaking,  organisms  at  all ;  for  they  have 
no  distinctions  of  parts — no  traces  of  organization.  It  is  almost  a 
misuse  of  language  to  call  them  "  forms  "  of  life :  not  only  are 
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their  outlines,  when  distingnishable,  too  nnspecific  for  descrip- 
tion, bat  thej  change  from  moment  to  moment,  and  are  never 
twice  alike,  either  in  two  indiridaals  or  in  the  same  individual. 

Even  the  word  "  type  "  is  applicable  in  but  a  loose  way ; 
for  there  is  little  constancy  in  their  generic  characters :  accord- 
ing as  the  surrounding  conditions  determine,  they  undergo 
transformations  now  of  one  kind  and  now  of  another.  And  the 
vagueness,  the  inconstancy,  the  want  of  appreciable  structure, 
displayed  by  the  simplest  of  living  things  as  we  now  see  them, 
are  characters  (or  absences,  of  characters)  which,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Evolution,  must  have  been  still  more  decided  when, 
as  at  first,  no  "  forms,"  no  "types,"  no  "specific  shapes,"  had 
been  moulded.  That  "  absolute  commencement  of  organic  life 
on  the  globe,"  which,  the  reviewer  says,  I  "  cannot  evade  the 
admission  of,"  I  distinctly  deny.  The  affirmation  of  universal 
evolution  is  in  itself  the  negation  of  an  "  absolute  commence- 
ment "  of  any  thing.  Construed  in  terms  of  evolution,  every 
kind  of  being  is  conceived  as  a  product  of  modifications  wrought 
by  insensible  gradations  on  a  pre-existing  land  of  being ;  and 
this  holds  as  fully  of  the  supposed  "  commencement  of  organic 
life  "  as  of  all  snbseqnent  developments  of  organic  life.  It  is 
no  more  needful  to  suppose  an  "  absolute  commencement  of  or- 
ganic life,"  or  a  "  first  organism,"  than  it  is  needful  to  suppose 
an  absolute  commencement  of  social  life  and  a  first  social  organ- 
ism. The  assumption  of  such  a  necessity  in  this  last  case,  made 
by  early  speculators,  with  their  theories  of  "social  contracts" 
and  the  like,  is  disproved  by  the  facts ;  and  the  facts,  so  far  as 
they  are  ascertained,  disprove  the  assumption  of  such  a  neces- 
sity in  the  first  case. 

That  organic  matter  was  not  produced  all  at  once,  but  was 
reached  through  steps,  we  are  well  warranted  in  believing  by 
the  experiences  of  chemists.  Organic  matters  are  produced  in 
the  laboratory  by  what  we  may  literally  call  art^ial  evolu- 
tion. Chemists  find  themselves  unable  to  form  these  complex 
combinations  directly  from  their  elements ;  but  they  succeed  in 
forming  them  indirectly,  by  successive  modifications  of  simpler 
combinations.  In  some  binary  compound,  one  element  of 
which  is  present  in  several  equivalents,  a  change  is  made  by 
substituting  for  one  of  these  equivalents  an  equivalent  of  some 
other  element ;  so  producing  a  ternary  compound.  Then  an- 
other of  the  equivalents  is  replaced,  and  so  on.  For  instance, 
beginning  with  ammonia,  N  H„  a  higher  form  is  obtained  by 
replacing  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  an  atom  of  methyl, 
80  producing  methyl-amine,  N  (C  H,  H^;  and  then,  under  the 
further  action  of  methyl,  ending  in  a  further  substitution,  there 
is  reached  the  still  more  compound  substance  dimethyl-araine, 
N"  (C  H,)  (C  H,)  H.  And  in  this  manner  highly  complex  sub- 
stances are  eventually  built  up. 

The  progress  toward  higher  types  of  organic  molecules  is  ef- 
fected by  modifications  upon  modifications;  as  throughout 
Evolution  in  general.  Each  of  these  modifications  is  a  change 
of  the  molecule  into  equilibrium  with  its  environment — an 
adaptation,  as  it  were,  to  new  surrounding  conditions  to  which 
it  is  subjected ;  as  throughout  Evolution  in  general.  Larger,  or 
more  integrated,  aggregates  (for  compound  molecules  are  such) 
are  successively  generated ;  as  throughout  Evolution  in  gen- 
eral. More  complex  or  heterogeneous  aggregates  are  so  made  to 
arise,  one  out  of  another ;  as  throughout  Evolution  in  general. 
A  geometrically-increasing  multitude  of  these  larger  and  more 
complex  aggregates  so  produced,  at  the  same  time  results ;  as 
throughout  Evolution  in  general.  And  it  is  by  the  action  of 
the  successively  higher  forms  on  one  another,  joined  with  the 
action  of  environing  conditions,  that  the  highest  forms  are 
reached ;  as  throughout  Evolution  in  general. 

When  we  thus  see  the  identity  of  method  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes— when  we  see  that  the  general  laws  of  evolution,  as 
they  are  exemplified  in  known  organisms,  have  been  uncon- 
sciously conformed  to  by  chemists  in  the  artificial  evolution  of 
organic  matter ;  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  laws  were 
conformed  to  in  the  natural  evolution  of  organic  matter,   and 


afterward  in  the  evolution  of  the  mmplest  organic  forms,  h 
the  early  world,  as  in  the  modem  laboratory,  inferior  types  of 
organic  substances,  by  their  mutual  actions  under  fit  conditions, 
evolved  the  superior  types  of  organic  substances,  ending  in  or- 
ganizable  protoplasm.  And  it  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  tb« 
shaping  of  organizable  protoplasm,  which  is  a  substance  modifi- 
able in  multitudinous  ways  with  extreme  facility,  went  on  after 
the  same  manner. 

As  I  learn  fi'ora  one  of  our  first  chemists,  Profl  Frankland, 
protein  is  capable  of  existing  under  probably  a  thonsaod 
isomeric  forms;  and,  as  may  be  shown,  it  is  capable  of 
forming,  with  itself  and  other  elements,  substances  yet  more 
intricate  in  composition,  that  are  practically  infinite  in  tticir 
varieties  of  kind.  Exposed  to  those  innumerable  modificatioiu 
of  conditions  which  the  earth's  surface  afforded,  here  in  amount 
of  light,  there  in  amount  of  heat,  and  elsewhere  in  the  mineral 
quality  of  its  aqueous  medium,  this  extremely  changeable  sob- 
stance  must  have  undergone  now  one,  now  another,  of  its 
countless  metamorphoses.  And  to  the  mutual  influences  of  ita 
metamorphic  forms  under  favoring  conditions,  we  may  ascribe 
the  production  of  the  still  more  composite,  still  more  sensitive, 
still  more  variously-changeable  portions  of  organic  matter, 
which,  in  masses  more  minute  and  simpler  than  existing  Proto- 
zoo,  displayed  actions  verging  little  by  little  into  those  caQed 
vital — actions  which  protein  itself  exhibits  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  which  the  lowest  known  living  things  exhibit  only  in  a 
greater  degree.  Thus,  setting  out  with  inductions  from  tbe 
experiences  of  organic  chemists  at  the  one  extreme,  and  willi 
inductions  from  the  observations  of  biologists  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, we  are  enabled  deductively  to  bridge  the  interval— are 
enabled' to  conceive  how  organic  compounds  were  evolved,  and 
how,  by  a  continuance  of  the  process,  the  nascent  life  displayed 
in  these  became  gradually  more  pronounced.  And  this  it  i> 
which  has  to  be  explained,  and  which  the  alleged  cases  of 
"  spontaneous  generation  "  would  not,  were  they  substantiated, 
help  us  in  the  least  to  explain. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  I  think,  that  I  have  not  fallen  into  the 
inconsistency  alleged  by  the  reviewer.  Nevertheless,  I  ad- 
mit that  he  was  justified  in  inferring  this  inconsistency;  and 
I  take  blame  to  myself  for  not  having  seen  that  the  statement, 
as  I  have  left  it,  is  open  to  misconstruction. 

ON  THE   SURVIVAL  OF  SAVAGE   THOUGHT 
IN  MODERN    CIVILIZATION. 

Bt  E.  B.  TnoR. 

To  turn  now  to  another  topic  bearing  on  survival  in  culture :  Mod- 
em games  are  often  survivals  of  weightier  matters,  just  as  one  of 
man's  most  important  implements  of  war  and  livelihood  survives  as  i 
toy  in  the  tiny  bows  and  arrows  that  children  play  with  in  tbe  sowta. 
There  is  one  interesting  group  of  sports,  which  there  is  some  ground 
for  treating  as  survivals ;  these  arc  games  of  chance.  We  all  knw 
that,  when  halfpence  are  tossed  or  dice  cast,  no  special  physical  actioD 
takes  place  more  than  when  a  stone  is  thrown  to  the  ground.  W« 
know  that  betting  on  the  turn-up  of  the  coin  or  die  is  an  appeal  to 
chance,  that  is,  to  our  own  ignorance ;  not  that  the  process  of  turning 
up  is  extraordinary,  but  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  follow  that  wc  cannot 
foresee  its  result.  But  we  also  know  that  this  scientific  rie»  of 
chance  is  not  that  of  early  civilization.  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
South-Sea  Islander  looked  on  his  divination  by  lots,  that  the  Afriotn 
fetish-priest  shuffled  his  bits  of  leather  for  omens,  tliat  the  crowd 
prayed  the  gods  with  uplifted  hands  while  the  champions  cast  lots  in 
Agamemnon's  helm  to  learn  who  should  go  forth  to  do  Iwttle  with 
Hector  and  help  the  well-greaved  Greeks.  The  uncivilized  man  fancies 
that  lots  or  dice  are  being  adjusted  in  their  fall  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  he  chooses  to  attach  to  it ;  and,  especially,  he  imagines  spir- 
itual beings  standing  over  the  diviner  or  the  gambler,  shuffling  the 
lots  or  turning  up  the  dice  to  make  them  give  certain  answers.  This 
view  held  on  strongly  into  the  middle  ages,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable movements  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  when  Tboi::** 
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Gataker,  the  Puritan  minister,  attacked  the  supernatural  theory  of  lots 
and  games  of  chance  in  a  treatise  in  small  quarto. 

The  supernatural  theory  of  lots  is  dying  but  not  dead,  for  fortune- 
telling  with  cards,  turning  up  texts  for  omens,  and  so  forth,  still  sur- 
vive largely  in  civilized  Europe.  How  directly  supernatural  inter- 
pretation is^  connected  with  gambling  in  the  popular  mind,  we  may 
judge  from  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  who  expect  their  patron 
saints  to  help  them  to  lucky  nimibers,  or  from  the  Lusatian  peasant, 
who  slily  hides  his  lottery-ticket  under  the  cloth  of  the  communion- 
table, that  it  may  receive  the  blessing  with  the  sacrament,  and  stand  a 
better  chance  of  a  prize.  Arts  of  divination  and  games  of  chance  are 
identical  in  principle  and  in  great  measure  in  detail.  The  dice  with 
which  the  Greek  oracle  and  the  African  sorcerer  give  omens  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  gamblers'  dice.  Lots  serve  both  purposes. 
The  Chinese  gambles  by  drawing  lots,  and  also  bis  market-places  are 
crowded  by  professional  diviners  who  draw  lots  for  omens.  The 
Chinese,  however,  with  all  their  love  for  old  customs,  dislike  being 
practically  inconvenienced  by  them ;  so,  when  a  Chinese  makes  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  he  goes  to  a  lot-drawer  and  takes  an  omen ;  but,  if 
the  omen  is  not  what  he  wants,  he  will  try  again  and  again ;  at  last, 
when  he  gets  the  omen  he  required,  that  he  will  act  on.  Again,  play- 
ing-cards are  used  alike  for  games  and  for  cartomancy,  fortune-tellers 
preferring  the  very  old-fashioned  ones  known  as  tarots,  which  are 
much  more  complicated  than  ours,  and  lend  themselves  to  a  greater 
variety  of  omens. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Are  games  of  chance  in  general  survivals  from 
serious  divination  f  It  iq  bard  to  settle  a  precedence  between  them  on 
distinct  evidence ;  but  there  are  two  cases  where  it  is  known  which 
use  came  first.  There  is  a  well-known  South-Sea  Island  art  of  divina- 
tion by  spinning  a  cocoa-nut ;  the  persons  interested  sat  in  a  circle, 
and  the  cocoa-mit  was  span  in  the  middle ;  the  oracular  answer  was  ac- 
cording to  the  person  or  place  toward  which  the  monkey-face  of  the 
fruit  was  directed  when  it  stopped.  Now,  though  the  Samoan  Isl- 
anders in  Mr.  Turner's  time  had  left  this  off  as  a  means  of  divination 
for  discovering  thieves,  etc.,  they  still  kept  it  up  as  a  game  of  forfeits. 
Again,  there  was  a  Greek  art  of  divination,  called  kottabot,  which  con- 
sisted in  flinging  wine  out  of  a  cup  into  a  metal  basin  some  way  off 
without  spUling  any,  the  thrower  saying  or  thinking  his  mistress's 
name,  and  judging  from  the  clear  or  dull  splash  of  the  wine  what  his 
fortune  in  love  would  be ;  but  in  time  the  magic  passed  out  of  the 
sport,  and  it  became  a  mere  game  played  for  a  prize.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  these  two  cases  are  typical.  If  so,  we  may  consider 
games  of  chance  as  survivals  from  the  corresponding  processes  of  divi- 
nation— that  they  are  divination  in  sport  made  gambling  in  earnest 
And  it  is  so  much  a  rule  of  survival  that  the  sportive  use  of  an  art  is 
derived  from  its  serious  use,  that  this  hypothesis  of  the  general  origin 
of  games  of  chance  seems  a  plausible  one. 

Again,  as  to  the  superstitions  practices  which  belong  to  peasant 
folk-lore,  and  which  are  really  survivals  from  a  low  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, let  us  take  one  example.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  lower 
animism  that  diseases  are  caused  by  spirits  possessing  or  attacking 
the  patient.  It  is  another  principle  that  spirits  may  embody  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  any  material  object;  this  is  the  mtun  theory  of 
fetishes  and  fetish-worship.*  Thus  the  disease-spirits  may  be  per- 
suaded to  come  out  of  the  patient,  and  get  into  some  object  prepared 
for  them.  To  take  an  instance  from  the  Siberian  tribes  whose  table- 
moving  I  have  mentioned :  when  a  man  is  possessed  with  a  demon,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  when  he  is  ill,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  priest 
to  charm  the  spirit  out  into  a  doU,  and  so  the  patient  gets  well.  Or 
the  disease-spirits  may  be  got  into  rags,  or  locks  of  hair,  eta,  and 
bung  on  trees.  African  sacred  trees  are  hung  all  over  with  such  ob- 
jects, and  such  trees,  with  offerings  for  diseases,  exist  to  this  day  with- 
in the  limits  of  Great  Britain.  There  are,  probably,  some  here  who 
can  remember  thmr  nurses  charming  little  diseases  out  of  them  into 
nails  or  knots,  and  so  getting  rid  of  them. 

But  to  suppose  the  principles  and  rites  of  the  religion  of  the  lower 

*  It  Is  well  known  that  tbe  Porta;nieee  gave  the  name  ot/tUito,  "cbann," 
to  tbe  bits  of  stone,  bone,  and  other  mbblsb,  worsUpped  by  the  negroes  as 
receptacles  of  supernatural  beings,  and  we  adopted  tbe  word  as  fetlnh.  Bat 
the  word  had  really  been  English  ajjes  before  in  a  different  eonsc.  Latin 
faetUbu  became  Fortngaeee  felti^o  In  the  sense  of  nmglc  art,  bnt  was  also 
adopted  from  Norman-Frencb  Into  English  an  feiys,  "well made,"  "neat." 
It  occnrs  In  the  best-known  qaotatlon  from  Cbancor : 

"  And  Fniiuclt  Kh«  ipak  All  UXn  Kii/etytlg,"  tic. 


races  to  be  only  represented  in  that  of  the  higher  races  by  little  sur- 
viving superstitions,  would  be  an  utterly  one  -  sided  view.  Many 
most  important  thoughts  and  rites  of  religion  —  worship,  prayer, 
sacrifice,  penance,  fasting -~  may  be  traced  upward  from  the  lower 
races  more  or  less  far  into  the  faiths  of  the  higher  nations,  modi- 
fied and  adapted  in  their  course  to  fit  more  advanced  culture  and 
loftier  creeds.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered  on  now ; 
but  let  us  glance  at  an  example  or  two  from  the  ethnography  of 
religious  ceremony. 

Ceremony  is  part  of  the  gesture-language  of  mankind,  and  acts 
dramatically  the  ideas  it  signifies.  For  example,  among  the  religious 
ideas  of  men,  few  lie  deeper  in  history  than  the  association  of 
bodily  cleansing  with  ceremonial  or  moral  purity.  By  obvious  met- 
aphor, such  words  as  clean  or  pure  are  applied  to  purification  from 
guilt,  ceremonial  contamination,  or  moral  sin.  And  what  we  thus 
express  in  words,  the  men  of  the  lower  culture  began  early  to  act 
in  ceremony,  purifying  objects  or  persons  by  various  imitative  rites, 
especially  by  passing  them  through  fire,  or  dipping  them  in,  or 
sprinkling  them  with,  water.  If  we  look  at  the  distribution  of 
these  rites  of  lustration  among  the  races  of  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that  their  diversity  of  detail  and  purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
reasons,  seems  to  forbid  our  considering  them  as  all  adopted  from 
any  single  common  source.  Such  ceremonies  ai-e  either  practical 
cleansings  done  ceremonially,  or  they  are  pure  ceremonies ;  they 
have  little  to  do  with  cleanly  habits,  and  do  not  in  the  least  prove 
that  the  people  who  practise  them  hold  cleanliness  to  be  next  to 
godliness.  Genghis  Khan's  Tartars,  who  had  a  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  taking  off  their  clothes,  considered  themselves  sufficiently 
purified  by  passing  through  the  fire,  and  the  modern  Persian  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  ceremony  may  override  real- 
ity. He  will  wash  his  eyes  when  they  have  been  polluted  by  see- 
ing an  infidel ;  he  will  carry  about  a  water-pot  with  a  long  spout 
for  his  ablutions ;  but  he  neglects  the  simplest  sanitary  rules,  and 
obtiuns  ceremonial  purification  by  dipping  in  a  disgusting  littie  tank 
of  water  where  a  hundred  people  may  have  been  before  him. 

The  same  thought  seems  to  run  through  all  the  ceremonies  of 
lustration ;  but  the  details  differ  extremely,  and  seem  to  have  been  in 
great  measure  developed  independently,  as  a  few  typical  examples  will 
show.  The  Kafirs,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  washing  on  ordinary 
occasions,  perform  a  ceremonial  ablution  after  a  funeral,  as  do  the 
modern  Hindoos.  The  Romans,  returning  from  a  funeral,  were  purified 
both  by  being  passed  over  fire  and  being  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the 
same  double  rite  was  observed  in  the  annual  lustration  of  the  flocks 
at  the  Palilia.  Among  the  aborigines  of  India  and  South-east  Asia, 
when  a  child  is  bom,  the  mother  undergoes  a  ceremonial  lustration, 
and  it  is  then  that  among  the  Kols  of  Chota  Xogpur  the  child  is  named. 
The  New-Zealand  ceremony  of  washing  young  children  is  highly  re- 
markable. The  baby  is  taken  to  the  stream,  and  dipped  or  sprinkled 
by  a  native  priest;  the  priest  chants  a  list  of  names  of  its  ancestors, 
and  tbe  one  at  which  the  child  sneezes  or  cries  is  the  name  it  is  con- 
sidered to  choose  for  itself.  The  object  of  this  ceremony  seems 
to  be  the  removal  of  the  original  iapu  under  which  the  child  is 
bom,  which  tapu  may  also  be  removed  by  another  ceremony,  a  pre- 
tence of  eating  the  child.  The  Lapps  also  named  their  children  with 
a  ceremonial  washing  in  early  times,  and  long  kept  up  this  native  rite 
in  private  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  And,  again,  the 
Jakuns  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  remark- 
able for  lustrating  infants  both  with  fire  and  water. 

Another  motive  for  ceremonial  lustration  is  to  drive  out  demons, 
as  was  done  in  classic  and  mediaeval  times,  and  as  the  ZeaA  Avesta 
describes  the  driving  out  of  the  Drukhs  Na9us  by  sprinkling  with 
holy  water,  which  drives  it  from  limb  to  limb,  till  it  escapes  at  the 
toes.  It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  ceremonial  lustrations  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  baptism  of  proselytes.  The  rite,  which  appears 
over  so  great  a  geographical  range,  and  can  be  traced  through  so  many 
stages  of  culture,  appears  within  the  limits  of  Christendom  in  the 
comparatively  insignificant  practice  of  aspersion  with  holy  water,  but 
especially  holds  its  place  almost  throughout  Christianity  in  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony. 

To  take  one  last  example  from  religious  ceremony :  we  have  but 
to  think  of  sunrise  and  sunset  to  understand  how  early  mu&t  have  been 
the  association  in  men's  minds  of  the  East  with  the  source  of  light 
and  warmth — life  and  happiness  and  glory ;  of  the  West  with  dark- 
ness and  chill — death  and  decay.    Where  the  sun  goes  to  his  daily 
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death  at  sunset,  thitherward  the  soul  departs  to  the  other  world.  As 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  Australian  hovers  for  a  while  on  earth,  aad  goes 
at  last  toward  the  setting  sun ;  as  Fijian  souls  start  for  the  judgment- 
eeat  from  the  Western  Gape ;  as  the  Ojibway's  shade  follows  a  wide 
and  beaten  path  westward,  and,  crossing  the  deep  and  rapid  river, 
oomes  to  the  land  abounding  in  game,  and  joins  his  rejoicing  kindred 
in  their  lodge — so  the  Egyptian  dead  went  West  to  the  death-land  of 
Amenti,  and,  among  our  Aryan  forefathers,  in  Max  Hiiller's  words, 
"  As  the  East  was  to  the  early  thinkers  the  source  of  life,  the  West 
was  to  them  Nirriti,  the  Exodus,  the  land  of  death." 

Nothing  could  bring  out  more  clearly  the  full  significance  of  the 
West  as  the  region  of  death  than  the  details  of  the  consecration  of 
the  pickaxe  by  the  murderous  Thugs  of  India,  worshippers  of  Kali, 
the  death-goddess.  In  her  honor  it  is  that  the  victims  are  murdered ; 
to  her  is  dedicated  the  pickaxe  with  which  the  graves  of  the  slain  are 
dug.  On  that  dreadful  implement  no  shadow  of  any  living  thing  must 
fall ;  its  consecrator  sits  facing  the  West  to  perform  the  fourfold  wash- 
ing and  the  sevenfold  passing  through  the  fire,  and  then,  duly  conse- 
crated, it  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  bystandera  worship  it  with 
faces  turned  to  the  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the  deities,  as  in  the  region  of 
sunrise,  is  familiar  to  the  savage  mind  in  South  America,  as  when  the 
Jumanas  turn  the  faces  of  their  dead  to  the  East,  where  dwell  the  two 
great  deities,  the  Good  and  Bad  Spirit ;  and  so  the  Guarayos  turn  their 
corpses  to  the  East,  to  go  to  the  happy  country  of  Tamoi,  the  grand- 
father, the  ancient  of  heaven.  In  countries  where  sun-worship  prevails, 
there  prevails  with  it  the  rite  of  adjusting  the  temple,  and  turning 
the  worshippers,  to  the  East.  One  of  the  great  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
Apalaches  was  performed  at  sunrise,  when  the  priest  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  temple-hut  and  adored  the  Eastern  sun ;  the  cave-temples  of 
the  Floridans  opened  eastward  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the  luminary ; 
in  Mexico  men  turned  to  the  East  in  prayer,  and  the  kindred  Nica- 
raguans  declared  the  gods  to  be  in  the  region  of  sunrise ;  in  Peruvian 
eun-temples  the  doors  looked  east,  so  that  at  dawn  the  sun's  rays  fell 
on  the  golden  disk,  and  the  people  saw  and  greeted  their  national  de- 
ity. This  is  the  rite  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes  as  he  sees 
it  in  horror-stricken  vision :  "  At  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
about  five-and-twenty  men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the  East,  and  they  worshipped  the  sun 
toward  the  East."  Predominant  as  sun-worehip  was  in  Aryan  thought, 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Brahman  should  turn  to  the  East, 
and  that  Vitruvius  should  give  directions  so  elaborate  for  actuating 
the  temples  and  altars  of  the  immortal  gods  by  the  same  rule  of  East 
and  West  followed  by  church-builders  now  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  solar  symbolism  of  east  and  west  within  Chris- 
tianity, I  do  not  mean  such  exceptional  cases  as  that  Christian  sect 
which  Leo  I.  describes  in  the  fifUi  century,  as  stopping  on  a  hill  and 
bowing  to  the  rising  sun  before  entering  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter, 
which  the  pope  says  "  comes  partly  ^m  ignorance  and  partly  from 
the  spirit  of  paganism,  and  afflicts  us  extremely."  I  mean  rather  such 
ceremonies  aa  the  baptismal  rite  about  the  fourth  century,  which  con- 
trasts East  and  West  with  the  utmost  fulness  of  symbolism.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  thus  describes  the  scene :  "  Ye  were  first  brought  into  the 
anteroom  of  the  baptistery,  and  placed  standing  toward  the  west  (the 
sunset),  and  then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  by  stretching  out 
your  hands  against  him  aa  if  he  were  present  .  .  .  And  why  did  ye 
stand  toward  the  west  ?  it  waa  needful,  for  the  sunset  is  the  type  of 
darkness,  and  he  is  darkness,  and  has  his  strength  in  darkness ;  there- 
fore, symbolically  looking  to  the  west,  ye  renounce  that  dark  and 
gloomy  ruler."  Then,  turning  round  to  the  east,  the  catechumen  took 
up  his  allegiance  to  his  master,  Christ  Thus,  Jerome  says :  "  In  the 
mysteries  we  first  renounce  him  who  is  in  the  west,  and  dies  to  us  with 
our  sins,  and  so,  turning  to  the  east,  we  make  a  compact  with  the  Sun 
of  Kighteousness,  and  promise  to  be  His  servants."  This  perfect 
double  rite  of  east  and  west  is  retained  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Russia  to  this  day.  The  partial  ceremony  of  orienta- 
tion of  churches,  and  the  practice  of  turning  toward  the  east  in  wor- 
ship, which  quite  naturally  caused  early  Christians  to  be  accused  of 
being  sun-worshippers,  are  common  to  both  churches. 

But  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  far  the  solar  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  practice  have  been  forgotten  in  modem  times.  If  you  ask  the 
meaning  you  will  often  be  told  it  has  to  do  with  turning  toward  Jeru- 
salem, as  if  the  church-buildera  in  Normandy  and  England  did  not 
know  east  from  southeast    The  absurdity  of  the  notion  is  shown  by 


the  fact  that  the  churches  in  Asia,  on  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem,  ton 
east  as  religiously  as  they  do  in  Europe.  But  how  can  any  one  ex- 
pect to  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  ceremonies,  or  of  any  tliiiu; 
else,  without  knowing  the  ethnographic  facts  which  show  the  hiitoi; 
of  their  development  Those  who  would  underatand  such  things  mnit 
do  as  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  himself  recommeqded  not  long 
ago,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  "  historical  method." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  "  Positive  Philosophy,"  Augoste  Comte  in- 
cidentally lays  down  a  maxim  which  all  ethnographers  may  adopt  u  t 
standing  rule.  It  is  simply  this  remark,  that  "  no  conoepti<»  what- 
ever can  be  understood  except  through  its  history."  The  more  we 
study  civilization,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  that  the  civUizitiaD 
of  any  age  is  not  a  new  creation  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  age,  bit 
that  it  is  a  result  of  past  tunes,  modified  to  meet  new  conditions  of 
life  and  knowledge,  yet  showing  in  its  cases  of  survival  clear  vestiges 
of  the  course  of  its  development 

The  attempt  to  underatand  advanced  stages  of  knowledge,  belie(| 
art,  or  custom,  without  underetanding  their  earlier  stages,  is  not  only 
ineffectual  but  misleading.  To  a  certain  extent  people  acknowledge 
this :  that  our  forefathers,  and  the  forefathera  of  Uie  French  sod 
Germans,  and  those  of  the  classic  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  once  bat- 
baric  tribes,  is  matter  of  mere  commonplace,  and  it  is  not  questioned 
that  an  acquaintance  with  their  early  condition  is  needed  to  see  the 
meaning  of  the  higher  culture  into  which  they  rose.  But  we  must  go 
further  than  this.  If,  aa  it  seems,  the  savage  stands  in  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  barbarian  that  the  barbarian  does  to  the  civilized 
man,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  gain  the  most  thcroug)) 
comprehension  not  only  of  barbarian,  but  abo  of  savage  life,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  trace  up,  from  as  primitive  a  state  as  possible, 
the  phenomena  of  civilization,  whether  they  have  become  greatn  and 
stronger  in  their  after-development,  or  have  lingered  as  obscure  sur- 
vivals. The  moment  such  an  attempt  is  made,  its  value  becomes  eri- 
dent  To  mention  only  English  students,  no  one  coold  read  Xr. 
U'Lennan's  researches  in  early  law.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  comparisons 
of  historic  with  pre-historic  savages,  Colonel  Lane  Fox's  lectures  oo 
the  development  of  weapons,  and  deny  this. 

Savages  display  thoughts  and  practices  whose  origin  is  compara- 
tively intelligible ;  far  more  intelligible  than  in  the  modified  state  in 
which  we  have  them  as  survivals  at  higher  grades  of  culture.  Tie 
notion  of  transferring  a  disease-spirit  to  a  bit  of  stick  is  part  md 
parcel  of  connstent  savage  philosophy,  but,  when  it  lingers  among 
dvilized  men,  it  is  an  absurd  supentition;  the  savage,  in  childlike 
good  faith,  turns  toward  the  rising  sun  as  toward  a  great  and  good 
living  lord,  whereas  the  rite  is  continued  in  barbaric  religions  with  a 
less  materialistic  sense  of  worahip,  and  passes  at  hut  into  a  new  sjm- 
bolism. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  the  incongruous  selection  of  topics  wfaidi 
have  been  considered  in  the  present  discussion.  Time  made  it  so  in- 
possible  to  trace  out  the  courae  of  survival  as  a  general  whole,  that 
examples  were  intentionally  taken  almost  at  random  to  show  how,  on 
point  after  point,  through  the  vast  range  of  modem  thought,  the  tar- 
age  has  something  to  say,  and  even  something  of  consequence.  It  ii 
a  very  familiar  thought  that  it  may  be  a  duty  of  civilized  life,  and  cer- 
tunly  is  its  effect,  to  put  an  end  to  savagery  in  the  worid.  The  settler 
and  the  trader  are  hard  at  work,  more  or  less  humanely,  in  abolishing 
savagery.  The  missionary,  in  his  noble  efforts  to  civilise  and  Chiis- 
tianize  the  unhappy  lingering  savage  races,  tries  to  help  them  as  best 
he  may  across  the  huge  gulf  that  separates  savage  from  civilized  life. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  familiar  a  thought  that  knowledge  of 
savage  life  has  actually  gained  in  the  course  of  its  destruction.  Bov 
ridiculously  littie  the  classic  world  knew  or  cared  about  savages, 
though  they  abounded  in  its  outskirts  I  Our  main  knowledge  of  than 
is  m^teval  and  modem,  collected  in  the  process  of  improving  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  savagery  had  to  teach  has  been  written,  as  it  were,  on  Sibyl- 
line books,  little  cared  for  while  they  were  plentifully  offered,  but 
which,  now  that  there  are  but  a  few  left,  we  are  wilUng  to  buy  for  « 
price,  and  read  with  eager  eyes.  Much  as  we  have  lost  of  the  details 
of  the  life  of  these  modem  representatives  of  pre-historic  man,  we 
are  not  quite  too  late.  Through  the  vast  range  of  human  thought  and 
art,  the  savage  can  {pve  hints  full  of  interest  and  value  as  to  the 
origin  and  development  and  meaning  of  our  own  life ;  and  the  civiliwd 
man  who  goes  to  teach  may,  in  many  things,  remain  to  learn. 
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SONNET. 

I   I  AST  thou  beheld  a  landscape  dull  and  bare, 
'   *      On  which  at  times  a  sullen  gleam  was  shed 

From  some  shy  sunbeam  shifting  overhead, 
That  made  the  scene  tor  one  brief  moment  fair  ? 
Such  is  the  light,  so  transient,  flickering,  rare, 

Which,  from  Fate's  sullen  heavens  above  me  spread, 

Hath  flushed  the  path  my  weary  footsteps  tread, 
And  lent  to  darkness  glimpses  of  sweet  cheer : 
Alas !  alas !  that  I,  whose  soul  doth  bum 

With  such  deep  passion  for  a  steadfast  bliss, 
Must  bend  forever  o'er  Hope's  burial-urn. 

And  greet  even  Love  with  a  half-moumful  kiss ! 

In  sooth,  what  stem,  malignant  doom  is  this  ? 
Joy  !  gentle  Ariel,  ah,  return !  return ! 

Paul  H.  Hayne. 

"EMIGRANTS  CROSSING  THE  PLAINS." 

IN  ancient  times,  the  original  fonndations  of  a  city  were 
esteemed  too  enonnons  for  uninspired  human  labor ;  the 
work  was  therefore  credited,  by  the  poets  of  the  times,  to  the 
gods.  If  a  traveller  in  the  "  Homeric  age  "  stopped  his  classic 
ox-cart  in  some  prosperous  town  of  the  period— one  containing 
a  score  or  more  of  rudely-thatched  huts,  very  much  out  of  re- 
pair, and  a  stone  building  of  moderately-huge  proportions,  de- 
nominated a  temple — and  inquired,  "  Who  built  this  place  ?  " 
an  individual  dressed  in  a  long  morning  gown,  with  "  a  regula- 
tion sword"  at  his  side,  wearing  on  his  head  a  Paris- 
green  laucel-wreath  (we  get  our  details  of  this  classic  cos- 
tame  from  the  Italian  opera  of  "Medea") — ^thia  individual, 
thus  dressed,  would  walk  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  dra- 
matically reply : 

"Jupiter  Olympns,  great,  mt^estic  Jove,  laid  the  founda- 
tions, and  Mars  and  Vulcan  fought  for  the  honor  of  erecting 
its  temples." 

Matters  of  this  sort  hare,  in  this  age  of  practicality,  changed, 
and  we  find  that  our  modem  foimders  of  great  cities  are  very  com- 
monplace persons,  superficially  viewed,  who,  abandoning  the 
central  points  of  settled  communities,  gather  up  their  worldly 
goods,  and,  trusting  in  the  strong  arm  of  self-reliance,  start  for 
the  broad  plains  of  the  great  West,  "squatting  "  on  some  wUd 
tract  of  land,  with  their  imaided  hands  erecting  a  home, 
and,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  great  work  they  are 
engaged  in,  lay  the  foundation,  not  of  cities  only,  but  of  states 
and  empires. 

Poetry  has  never  reached,  in  its  sablimest  flights,  the  simple 
reality  of  our  country's  material  progress ;  for  the  dream,  that 
a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day,  has  been,  with  us,  almost  lit- 
erally realized. 

The  wild  wastes,  that  for  untold  centuries  have  been  left  to 
solitude,  or  have  been  only  wakened  from  their  silence  by  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  or  the  roar  of  the  bison,  are  suddenly  in- 
vaded. The  wheels  of  the  Western  Emigrant's  wagon  break 
long  lines  into  the  virgin  sward.  His  aze  fells  the  mighty  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  and  from  their  remains  he  builds  a  shelter 
for  his  wife  and  children.  The  aboriginal  resents  the  intrusion 
upon  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  domain  given  him  by  the  "  Great 
Spirit."  The  wild  beasts  intrude  upon  his  chosen  boundaries, 
and  the  pioneer,  in  the  necessity  of  defending  himself,  rises  to 
the  grand  character  of  a  toiler  of  the  soil  and  a  heroic  defender 
of  his  home ;  and  then  culminate,  in  the  results  of  his  work, 
what  the  ancients  supposed  were  the  rewards  only  of  the  labors 
of  their  gods. 

Though  an  unconscious  agent  of  providence,  in  pushing  the 
"star  of  empire"  on  its  onward  way,  rapidly  as  he  may  ad- 


vance, he  is  overtaken  by  modem  agencies  of  civilization  that 
still  envelop  him  in  their  ameliorating  influences.  His  rude  hut 
is  scarcely  completed,  his  garden-patch  just  begins  to  yield 
something  to  reward  his  patient  toil,  his  wife  and  children  are 
flnding  some  little  repose  in  the  tiresome  round  of  the  severe 
domestic  duties,  when  they  turn  a  longing  eye  toward  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  which,  like  an  impending  doom,  settles  upon  their 
distant  homes  and  friends. 

No  mail-route  has  been  thought  of,  no  roads  are  yet  built — 
and  the  realization  of  this  fills  them  with  despondency,  as  with 
mariners  cast  on  some  rock  in  a  wide  ocean. 

Suddenly,  there  appear  a  busy  throng,  armed  with  axes, 
shovels,  and  picks,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  well-arranged 
wagons.  They  are  not  emigrants,  and  not  of  the  military — but 
they  are  the  erectors  of  the  telegraph.  A  few  days  only  elapse, 
and  the  emigrant  who  has  crossed  the  plains  sends  instantaneous 
word  back  to  his  distant  friends,  and  communes  with  them  with 
the  facilities  of  neighborhood  chat. 

His  surprise  is  scarcely  abated,  when  his  home  is  invaded 
by  the  builders  of  railways.  An  encampment,  that  springs  up 
in  a  night,  is  found  in  the  moming  to  be  an  established  com- 
mnnity,  and  the  emigrant's  potato-patch  is  magically  tumed 
into  town  lots,  and  the  foundation  of  his  stable  is  needed  for 
the  comer  of  the  new  court-house.  Where  he  expected  soli- 
tude, he  finds  bustle ;  where  he  thought  only  of  lonely  and 
desolate  struggles,  he  has  a  crowd  of  sympathisers,  a  multitude 
of  cheerful  co-workers. 

A  few  years  pass  away,  and  some  old  Indian  agent  of  the 
Government  stops  at  the  Western  Emigrant's  home.  He  has 
not  come  on  a  jaded  horse,  now,  wearied  by  miles  of  hard 
and  dangerous  travelling ;  he  had  the  best  room  in  "  the  silver 
palace  night-cars."  Looking  around  on  what  he  sees  with  the 
profotmdest  astonishment,  he  turns  to  some  idler  near  by  and 
says — 

This  is  strange,  indeed !  In  the  branch  of  yvnder  stream,  I 
have  witnessed  a  bloody  fight  with  the  savages.  I  have  hunted 
buffalo  in  that  plain,  and  built  camp-fires,  just  where  that  church 
with  the  tall  steeple  stands,  to  keep  off  wolves  and  other  var- 
mints.   "  Who  built  this  place  ? " 

An  individual,  with  a  swarthy  skin,  dressed  in  homespun 
clothing,  his  head  adorned  with  a  slouched  hat,  stands  on  the 
gallery  of  the  principal  hotel,  and,  with  a  nasal  twang  of  decided 
sound,  and  an  impudent  stare,  as  positive  as  the  front  of  the 
hotel,  says : 

"  I  guess  it  was  Peletah  Doolittle,  stranger." 

"  The  Emigrants  crossing  the  Plains  "  (so  happily  illustrated 
by  the  pencil  of  Darley,  in  the  steel  engraving  accompanying 
this  number  of  the  Jouhnal),  of  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  tlie 
successful  founders  of  cities  and  empires.  The  power  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  telegraph,  of  Vulcan,  in  "the  iron  horse,"  and  of  Mars, 
in  the  heroic  defence  of  their  new  settlements,  have  been  in- 
voked ;  but  the  personators  of  these  gods  are  American  citizens, 
whose  heaven-bom  intelligence  sprang  fi'om  the  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions. 


TABLE-TALK. 

WE  are  so  often  reminded  that  "  the  world  moves,"  that  we  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  should  be  pro- 
foundly astonished  if  it  stopped ;  but  that  an  old  university,  bedded 
In  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  and  bolted  to  the  lowest  rock 
of  conservatism,  is  capable  also  of  taking  on  motion,  is  a  surprising 
as  well  as  a  refreshing  fact  Those  who  are  watching  the  various 
signs  of  movement  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  sensible^  and  significant 
thing,  in  the  direction  of  progressive  culture,  has  been  done  at  Ox- 
ford. The  "  First  Principles,"  and  the  "  Principles  of  Biology,"  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  have  been  introduced  as  text-books  into  that  uni- 
versity, and  questions  for  examination-papers  taken  from  them.  We 
congratulate  the  able  heads  of  the  biological  department  of  that  in- 
stitution on  their  sagacity  and  good  sense  in  this  proceeding.    We 
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have  long  been  of  opinion  that,  for  the  highest  educational  uses,  these 
works  are  unriTalled.  They  present  a  thoroughly-digested  body  of 
scientific  truth,  in  accordance  with  a  more  perfect  method  than  hag 
ever  before  been  realized.  Organizing,  as  they  do,  the  principles  of  • 
the  higher  sciences  in  a  logically-unified  plan,  and  representing  the 
latciit  phases  of  scientific  thought,  they  bring  the  student  into  closer 
relation  with  the  order  of  Nature  than  any  other  works  yet  produced. 
They  have  besides,  for  educational  purposes,  a  superadded  cLtira  of 
great  weight  in  the  extraordinary  clearness,  precision,  and  force  of 
the  style  in  which  they  are  written.  They  exemplify  alike  caution 
and  boldness,  accuracy  of  detail,  and  breadth  of  view.  "  I  am  of 
opinion,"  said  the  late  Judge  Arrington,  of  Oliicago — one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  scholarly  men  of  his  profession — "  that  Herbert  Spencer's 
'  First  Principles '  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  thinking  that  the 
ages  have  produced.  Spencer  is  the  Aristotle  of  modem  thought." 
If,  then,  the  object  of  education  be  really  to  bring  out  and  discipline 
the  mental  powers,  so  as  firmly  to  grasp  and  steadily  to  contemplate 
the  large  relations  of  things,  why  should  not  the  solid  masterpieces 
of  the  human  intellect  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  the 
thin,  debilitated  manuals  got  up  by  the  professed  digesters  of  popular 
science  ?  Well,  the  English  have  got  ahead  of  us  in  recognizing  the 
educational  value  of  these  works,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  it ;  but  which  of  our  American  universities  has  got  the  wisdom  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  country. 

We  find,  no  doubt,  the  keenest  of  our  summer  pleasures  upon 

the  water.  Bathing,  boating,  and  sailing,  through  all  the  wide  reaches 
of  our  water-courses,  along  our  superb  rivers,  upon  our  silvery  lakes, 
in  the  bays  and  indentations  of  our  shores,  make  up  a  scene  of  cease- 
Icgg  and  picturesque  activity.  And  in  these  pleasures  youth  and 
beauty  play  a  supreme  part.  Everywhere,  in  the  "  gay  and  golden 
weather,"  young  lovers  are  "  sailing  the  way  the  rivers  run,"  and 
making  tender  songs  together.  In  little,  narrow,  shaded  streams  we 
see  them  floating  in  the  sunlight  and  in  the  shadow  ;  under  white  sails, 
on  broad  lakes,  they  skim  the  Liughing  waves ;  and,  either  in  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  brook,  in  the  flow  and  swell  of  the  current,  or 
restless  beat  and  throb  of  the  sea,  the  waters  lull  or  delight  with  their 
tireless  music — waters,  indeed,  that  seem  like  pleasure  itself;  that 
glance,  that  flash,  that  leap,  that  play ;  that  follow,  that  recede ;  that 
seem  full  of  joy  and  glitter  and  beauty ;  that  mirror  sun  and  sky  and 
stars  ;  that  hold  and  express  an  ineflable  charm,  which  fascinates  the 
fancy  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  women.  These  are  the  waters  in 
their  charm ;  these  the  fascinations  poets  have  sung  of  and  personi- 
fied in  their  sea-nymphs.  But,  side  by  side  with  this  picture  of 
beauty,  is  one  of  horror.  Death  cea3cles.sly  conspires  beneath  these 
outward  attractions ;  these  charms  are  sirens  which  every  year  are 
the  means  of  luring  hundreds  to  destruction.  The  ceaseless  succes- 
sion of  calamities  that  befall  pleasure-seekers  on  our  bays  and  rivers 
are  indeed  startling.  They  often  fill  whole  towns  with  lamentation 
and  grief;  they  cast  a  gloom  upon  our  vacations ;  they  render  what 
othernise  is  the  most  delightful  and  wholesome  of  our  summer 
recreations,  a  shuddering  terror.  Daily  somewhere  do  the  bright  wa- 
ters prove  treacherous,  and  engulf  in  their  shining  bosom  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  the  hopeful,  the  happy.  Every  morning  the  journals 
have  their  records  of  these  calamities.  Often  the  victims  arc  shining 
marks,  and  a  throb  of  horror  and  of  sympathy  pulsates  through  the 
land.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  read  of  the  death,  by  drowning,  of  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Henry  Giles.  Last  summer,  among  three 
drowned  children  of  a  New-England  village,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Beecher.  These  calamities,  of  course,  are  not  greater 
than  others  ;  but  we  feel  those  more  keenly  that  are  associated  with 
familiar  names.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  avert  these  yearly  calami- 
ties f  If  boating  and  sailing  are  to  continue  popular  summer  pas- 
times, then  let  our  youth  be  instructed  in  the  management  of  these 
tiny  cran,  and  let  pleasure-boats  be  built  upon  safer  models.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  not  difficult  so  to  construct  small  boats  that  they  shaU  be 
almost  secure  against  overturning.  There  is  something  frightful  in 
the  thought  of  young  men  and  women  crowded  in  a  frail  vessel,  which 
a  puff  of  wind  or  careless  inattention  may  swamp,  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  its  management — reckless  and  careless  in  that  supreme 
confidence  which  youth,  in  its  ignorance  and  its  presumption,  always 
possesses — the  lives  of  all  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  or  preserved  solely  by 
the  fortunate  conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  The  immense  extent  and 
range  of  our  American  waters  ought  to  render  the  art  of  navigation  a 
necessary  part  of  general  education.     How  to  manage  a  horse  and  sail 


a  boat  should  be  understood  almost  universally,  not  onlybyouryoiif; 
men,  but  by  our  young  women  too.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should 
not  every  summer  find  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  teeming  with 
accounts  of  accidents,  most  of  which  arise  from  either  ignorance  or 
heedlessness. 

Mr.  G.  Stahl  Patterson  discusses,  with  many  excellent  sng- 

gestions,  the  "  Paradox  of  Spiritualism,"  in  the  last  Badical.  His 
view  is,  that  it  is  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  psychology  that  leads  to 
the  false  inferences  which  make  up  the  spiritualistic  hypotheses.  The 
spiritual  method  of  interpreting  mental  operations  places  the  error  in 
a  region  of  obscurity,  where  it  cannot  readily  be  corrected,  and,  once 
entered  upon,  there  is  no  logical  stopping-place.  If  it  is  possible  for 
one  idea  to  be  spirit-suggested,  why  not  all  f  and  how  discriminate? 
The  testimony  of  unusual,  out-of-the-way  states  ot  conscioasnesa  is 
absolutely  worthless.  No  consciousness  so  vehemently  asserts  its 
claims  to  infallibility  as  that  of  the  insane  mind,  none  so  sure  as  the 
madman  that  he  is  not  in  error.  Abnormal  states  of  consciousness 
cannot  be  reasoned  with.  Even  if  the  person  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  abnormal  states,  yet,  if  they  do  exist,  they  cannot  be  changed 
by  reasoning.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  mediumship  are  apt  to  he 
connected  with  bodily  derangements  more  or  less  marked.  They  may 
be  due  to  accident,  or  may  be  purposely  brought  on  by  excessive  fast- 
ing. Some  mediums  have  had  to  crucify  themselves  a  little  to  reach 
the  necessary  condition  of  ecstasy.  These  unnatural  conditions  may 
go  on  getting  worse,  or  they  may  be  held  in  check  by  a  healthier 
course  of  life.  But,  when  the  motive  of  the  possibility  that  an  idea 
may  be  due  to  spiritual  intrusion  is  once  admitted,  there  is  no  logical 
stopping-place,  and  hence,  with  a  great  many  spiritualists,  including 
some  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  human  being  in  the  flesh  is  little  or 
nothing  more  than  a  passive  instrument  upon  which  spirits  consiantl; 
play. 

We  understand  that  the  project  so  long  talked  of,  and  so  long 

delayed,  of  an  underground  railroad,  is  not  abandoned,  but  that  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  obtain  a  careful  survey  and  full  estimates  pr«- 
paratory  to  entering  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  Why 
there  has  been  so  much  hesitation  about  this  plan,  which  at  once  cuts 
the  knot  of  our  difficulties  in  r^ard  to  city  travel,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  The  patience  of  our  long-suffering  citizens  with  our 
horse  railroad  and  hack  miseries  is  something  astonishing.  A  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  introduce  cabs,  which  will  be  hailed  with  de- 
vout thankfulness  if  they  ever  come,  but  they  will  be  only  at  the  best 
a  mitigation  of  our  evils.  We  want  an  underground  railroad,  running 
trains  by  steam  from  the  Battery  to  Westchester,  cheap,  swift,  fre- 
quent, and  regular.  We  have  been  puttering  with  an  elevated  railroad, 
and  all  sorts  of  untried  projects  have  been  broached ;  but  the  under- 
ground road  is  no  experiment.  It  has  been  tried  in  London  with  per- 
fect success  in  all  respects.  Trains  nmning  at  high  speed  every  1*0 
minutes  from  end  to  end  of  the  town  are  adequate  to  the  pnblir 
wants,  while  the  enterprise  is  a  profitable  investment,  and  ils  patron- 
age, always  large,  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are  none  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  crowding,  which,  in  our  city  cars,  amounts  to  actual  tor- 
ture, and  the  transit  is  quick,  pleasant,  and  the  charge  lover.  All 
these  benefits  would  not  fail  to  be  experienced  in  a  still  higher  degree 
by  an  underground  railroad  in  New  York,  because  the  great  pressure 
of  travel  is  mainly  in  one  direction.  There  may  be  special  and  for- 
midable difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  construction  in  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, but  they  are  not  insurmountable  to  engineering  enterprise,  while 
the  advantages  to  the  city  will  be  vast  and  permanent. 

In  Powers's  recollections  of  Andrew  Jackson,  so  graphically 

related  by  Dr.  Bellows,  we  are  informed  that  Calhoun  declared  OH 
Hickory  to  be  a  good  deal  of  an  actor,  and  that  his  storms  of  rage 
were  often  assumed  for  effect.  Mr.  Verplanck  relates  an  incident  told 
him  by  Louis  McLean  which  confirms  Calhoun's  hypothesis  about  the 
old  general's  bellowing  fits.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  policy  of  removing  the  public  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank  was  under  consideration,  the  general  had  worked  hunsdf 
up  to  the  roaring  point,  and,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  was 
bullying  General  Cass,  who  showed  tmmistakable  symptoms  of  bong 
scared.  The  tactics  were  so  obvious  to  McLean,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  a  smile.  This  Jackson  happened  to  see  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
and  it  so  disconcerted  him  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  his  demon- 
stration, and  suddenly  resumed  a  cool  and  more  rational  maimer. 
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THE  deep  iBtenist  which  all  readers  of  French  history  have  felt  in  the 
character  of  Madame  Louise  de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XV., 
gives  to  auy  authentic  memoir  of  "  Jji  boimo  Princeste  "  peculiar  value, 
and  a  small  volume  recently  published  in  England,  condensed  firom  a 
more  extended  work  by  a  Carmelite  nuu,  wUl  find  many  deeply-inter- 
ested readers,  not  only  among  the  disciples  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  but 
also  among  Protestants  of  alt  sects.  This  biography  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  princens,  sketching  her  history  with 
great  brevity  during  her  early  years,  and  with  only  sufScient  detail  to 
show  the  influences  which  induced  her  to  renounce  the  world  for  the 
seclusion  of  a  cloister.  From  the  time,  however,  that  she  entered  the 
Carmelite  convent  of  St.  Denis  to  the  moment  when,  as  its  prioress, 
under  the  name  of  Mother  Terese  de  St.  Augustine,  she  peacefully  went 
to  her  reward,  the  narrative  is  an  exposition  of  a  holy,  happy  life ;  one 
which  no  one  can  contemplate  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  most  complete  renunciation  of  the  world  and  of 
seU-abasement ;  a  record  of  gentlenc'S,  truth,  and  piety;  and  a  lasting 
testimony  to  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  the  coexistence  of  religious 
devotion  and  fervor  with  warm  and  unreiircssed  natural  aflFection.  Her 
letters,  her  prayers,  and  all  the  autographic  indices  to  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  are  overflowing  with  humility  and  holy  aspirations,  and,  in 
every  line,  attest  her  title  to  the  love  and  veneration  with  which  she  was 
regarded.  She  lived  the  life  her  devout  spirit  craved,  and,  in  her  happy 
death,  her  constant  prayers  were  granted. 

Mr.  Anthony  TroUope's  new  book,  "  He  Knew  He  Was  Sight,"  has 
received  an  unusually  full  notice  in  the  SptHator,  in  which  the  writer 
evidently  intends  to  observe  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  book  is 
characterized  as  being  upon  a  more  than  usually  painful  subject,  worked 
out  with  less  than  the  author's  usual  evenness  of  hand,  yet  containing 
many  strokes  of  great  power.  The  best  and  the  worst  points  in  the  work 
are  cited  against  each  other,  and  the  result  summed  up  as  follows : 
'•  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that,  while  '  He  Knew  He  Was  Bight' 
contains  some  of  Mr.  TroUope's  most  powerful  writing — passing  beyond 
the  sphere  In  which  he  usually  excels— the  latter  part  of  the  story  drags 
on  quite  beneath  the  level  of  his  ordinary  execution,  while  the  moral  of 
it  is  distorted  as  we  have  rarely  known  any  moral  of  Mr.  TroUope's  to 
be  distorted  before." 

"  Uncle  John's  Flower-Gatherers  "  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  by 
Jane  Jay  Fuller,  recently  pubUshed  by  M.  W.  Dodd.  Under  the  guise 
of  a  story  for  juvenUes,  much  elementary  botanical  information  is  given 
in  a  pleasing  style,  and  in  such  a  shape  as  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Mr.  Dodd  has 
also  issued  "  Philip  Brantley's  Life-work,"  a  book  eminently  calculated 
for  any  Sunday-school  librory,  and  "  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets," 
by  E.  Paxton  Hood,  under  which  quaint  title  is  given  a  readable  vol- 
tmie  upon  preachers  and  preaching.  Besides  these  new  books,  he  has 
issued  the  thirty-sixth  edition  of  "  A  Scripture  Manual,"  by  Charles 
Simmons,  and  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Gospel  Treasury." 

"  Stretton,"  a  novel  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  recently  published  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  is  the  subject  of  a  scathing  article  in  the  Saturday 
Bevietc.  The  foUowing  paragraph  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  cstunation 
in  which  the  writer  holds  the  book  :  "  The  story  is  conftiaed;  the  style 
is  jerky,  Ulusive,  and  diflicult  to  foUow ;  the  characters  are  phantas- 
magoric, and  run  into  each  other ;  and,  though  plentifully  described,  so 
&r  as  words  go,  remoia  to  the  lost  in  a  nebulous  condition,  hazy  and  in- 
distinct." 


patters  of  Bmntt  antr  %tt 

ADMIRAL  PARIS,  Superintendent  of  the  Hydrographio  Office,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  exhibited  the  model 
and  plan  of  a  new  class  of  iron-clads  he  has  invented.  The  iron-clads, 
at  present  in  active  service,  roU  so  badly  that  their  cannons  cannot  be 
used  in  moderate  stress  of  weather,  and  also,  at  every  roll,  expose  their 
unprotected  bottoms  to  the  risk  of  being  pierced  by  the  enemy's  shot, 
both  of  which  defects  would  place  the  crew  in  a  state  of  continual 
jeopardy  during  a  tune  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  weU-estab- 
Ushed  fact  that  monitors  have  very  little  of  a  roll,  although  they  have 
other  defects  that  make  them  ill  adapted  for  sailing  on  the  high  seas. 
Admiral  Paris  has  endeavored  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  favorable 
feature  in  the  monitor,  so  as  to  bestow  similar  advantages  upon  vessels 
constructed  for  foreign  service.  The  problem  he  desires  solved  is  this : 
How  to  render  monitors  as  good  sea-going  vessels  as  other  classes  of 
iron-clads,  and  how  to  make  them  comfortable  homes  for  the  crews, 
without  being  obliged  to  change  them  frequently.  He  has  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  model  of  a  class  of  flat  ships,  low  and  broad,  like  a 


monitor,  upon  which  he  has  built  a  straight  ship  as  high  out  the  water 
as  those  of  ordinary  construction.  By  placing  their  turrets  above,  their 
cannons  have  the  same  wide  range  over  every  point  of  the.  horizon  as 
those  of  the  monitors.  These  new  ships,  according  to  him,  would  have 
eight  times  the  stabUity  of  former  types.  "  For  these  vessels,"  says 
Admiral  Paris,  "  I  proposed  they  should  be  constructed  in  u-on,  it  alone 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  a  strong  impulsion,  and  presenting 
the  necessary  conditions  of  duration  and  safety  against  projectiles.  I 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  alter  carefuUy  studying  and  examining  the 
experiments  made  in  Great  Britain  with  wooden  vessels  intcrnully 
sheathed  with  iron  plates.  I  have  adopted  the  double  screw,  it  alone 
being  suitable  for  the  small  water-draught  of  the  vessels  proposed,  and 
offering  the  advantage  of  passing  through  straits  and  entering  ports  for- 
bidden to  vessels  requiring  a  draught  of  nine  or  ton  yards.  The  tripod 
masts  of  Captain  Coles  are  also  preferable,  as  they  disengage  the  hori- 
zon better  than  the  six  main-shroud  bracings,  and,  in  the  event  of  being 
cut  down,  they  do  not  expose  the  blades  of  the  screw  to  become  entan- 
gled with  cordage.  Finally,  artiUery  in  turrets  is  preferable  to  artiUery 
in  battery,  or  broadside,  inasmuch  as  it  turns  in  every  direction,  ex- 
poses the  port-holes  only  when  in  the  act  of  firing,  and  enables  a  vessel 
to  place  itself  obliquely  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  armor  by  reason 
of  the  sinus  of  the  angle  of  the  projectile's  shock,  while  the  broadside- 
ship  cannot  use  its  cannons  without  receiving  on  its  armor  the  full  and 
direct  strength  of  the  buUets,  and  without  presenting  the  maximum  of 
its  port-holes.  It  is  sud  that  no  armor-plates  are  secure  within  range 
of  actual  buUets ;  this  is  true  as  far  as  the  experiments  have  gone,  but, 
in  practice,  it  is  probable  that  it  wUl  at  least  be  as  formerly,  when  en- 
gagements were  of  long  duration,  although  the  experimental  bullets 
pierced  more  than  one  and  a  half  yards  of  oak  wood,  whUe  the  strongest 
thickness  of  the  vessels  was  less  than  a  yard,  the  upper  batteries  being 
only  one  foot  thick.  There  remains  to  be  explained  why  we  construct 
such  large  vessels  for  so  few  cannons ;  principally  because  the  armor- 
plating  is  the  heaviest  weight  to  carry,  increasing  always  with  the  size 
of  the  vessel,  which,  being  heavier  to  propel,  requires  a  stronger  cn- 
^ne,  burning  much  more  coal.  AU  these  causes,  reacting  on  each 
other,  have  brought  about  the  construction  of  vessels  one  hundred 
yards  long,  weighing  ten  thousand  tons,  costing  certainly  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  carrying  only  a  broadside-battery  of  four  cannons,  as  in 
the  Hercules,  or  the  same  number  in  turrets,  as  in  the  Monarch,  with 
neither  decks  nor  helm  in  the  sUghtest  degree  protected,  like  the  mon- 
itors and  the  new  class  of  vessels  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  inspection." 

Mr.  Becquerel,  in  a  late  report  on  the  influence  of  forests  on  elements, 
says :  there  is  one  action  which  all  vegetation,  of  whatever  character  it 
be,  exerts,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows  from 
forcible  removal  by  floods.  The  roots  traverse  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  bind  it  together,  while  the  bronchos  break  the  force  of  the 
rain  as  it  falls.  As  soon  as  a  hiU-side  is  cleared  of  forests,  the  rivu- 
let-beds are  scored  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  soil  is  gradually 
washed  down,  leaving  the  rocks  bare.  The  roots  of  trees  have,  in 
addition,  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  percolation  of  water  to  the  sub- 
soil, and  thus  to  prevent  its  accumulation  on  the  surface,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  swamps,  such  as  have  been  formed  in  parts  of 
France  within  historic  times.  There  is  another  beneficial  effect  pro- 
duced by  trees,  that  of  impeding  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  thus  afford- 
ing shelter  from  wind.  This  action  is,  of  course,  limited,  depending 
on  the  height  of  the  trees  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wind.  If 
this  direction  be  horizontal  the  shelter  afforded  is  very  considerable,  as 
it  has  been  noticed  in  Provence  that  a  hedge  two  mdtrcs  in  height  shel- 
ters a  space  twenty-two  metres  in  width  from  the  ettects  of  the  "  mis- 
tral." Lastly,  trees  have  a  decided  influence  on  health,  in  protecting 
a  district  from  unwholesome  exhalations.  It  is  found  along  the  edge 
of  the  Pontine  marshes  that  the  existence  of  a  belt  of  wood  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  immunity  from  malaria  to  the  pea-sauts  who  live  be- 
hind it.  These,  then,  are  the  most  obvioiis  beneficial  effects  on  cli- 
mate of  the  presence  of  forests  in  a  country.  As  regards  the  direct 
influence  of  vegetation  on  the  temperature  and  the  climate  generally,  the 
author  ^ves  the  notes  of  some  experiments  which  he  h.is  made  on 
growing  trees,  in  order  to  determine  their  temperature  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  air  at  different  times  of  the  day.  The  results  seem 
to  show  that  trees  behave  as  if  they  were  dead  or  inorganic  bodies, 
receiving  heat  from  external  sources  and  radiating  it  to  surrounding 
objects.  The  heat  developed  in  the  process  of  growth  was  found  to 
be  quite  inappreciable  by  means  of  the  instruments  employed,  wliile 
the  cooling  influence  usually  assigned  to  foliage,  owing  to  the  constant 
evaporation  going  on  from  its  surface,  was  shown  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded. However,  this  part  of  the  paper  is  quite  incomplete,  as  M. 
Becquerel  reserves  the  exact  account  of  his  inquiry  for  a  future  essay. 
He  distinctly  denies  the  truth  of  the  change  of  climate  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  various  countries,  and  attributed  to  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  without,  as  it  seems  to  us,  investigating  the  question  thor- 
oughly. 
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glustam. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  the  woy  of  steam  locomotion  was  the  en- 
gine of  Cugnot,  of  Franco,  designed  to  run  on  common  roads.  His 
first  carriage  was  constructed  in  1769 ;  it  ran  on  three  wheels,  and  was 
put  in  motion  by  the  impulsion  of  two  single-aoting  cylinders,  the  pie- 
tons  of  which  acted  alternately  on  the  single  front  wheel.  It  travelled 
about  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  would  carry  four  persons ;  but, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  boiler,  it  would  not  continue  to  work  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  without  stopping  to  get  up  steam.  Cu- 
gnot's  locomotive  presented  a  simple  and  ingenious  form  of  a  high- 
pressure  engine,  and,  though  of  rude  construction,  was  a  creditable 
piece  of  work,  considering  the  time.    He  made  a  second  engine,  with 


Cugnot'i  Locomotiv*, 


which  several  successful  trials  were  made  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which 
ezoited  much  interest.  An  accident,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  experi- 
ments. Turning  the  corner  of  the  street  near  the  Madeleine,  one  day, 
when  the  machine  was  running  at  a  speed  of  about  three  miles  an  hour, 
it  upset  with  a  crash,  and,  being  considered  dangerous,  was  locked  up  In 
the  arsenal.  Cugnot's  locomotive  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  at  Paris,  and  is  a  most  interest- 
ing relic  of  early  locomotion.  Cugnot  was  born  in  1729,  and  died  in 
1»04. 

In  the  Himalayan  region,  the  short  backward  spring  and  summer  of 
the  Arctic  zone  are  overtaken  by  an  early  and  forward  seed-time  and 
winter.  So  far  as  regards  the  effect  of  mean  temperature,  the  warmer 
station  is,  in  autumn,  more  backward  than  the  colder.  This  is  every- 
where obvious  in  the  prevalent  plants  of  eaoh,  and  is  especially  recog- 
nizable in  the  rhododendrons,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

10,000  to  17,000  feet,  S.  nlvale  flowers  tn  July ;  fruits  in  Sept.  =  i  months. 
18,000  to  14,000  feet,  S.  anUiopogon         "    June ;  "    Oct.    =4       " 

11,000  to  13,000  feet,  B.  eampanuiatum    "     Hay ;  "    Nov.  =0       " 

8,000  to  9,000  feet,  B.  argenUum  "   April ;  "    Dec    =8       " 

From  May  till  August  the  vegetation  at  each  elevation  is  (in  ascend- 
ing order)  a  month  behind  that  below  it,  four  thousand  feet  being  about 
equal  to  a  month  of  summer  weather  in  one  sense.  After  August,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  holds  good ;  then  the  vegetation  is  as  forward  at  six- 
teen thousand  feet  as  at  eight  thousand  feet.  By  the  end  of  September 
most  of  the  natural  orders  and  genera  have  ripened  their  f)niit  in  the 
upper  zone,  though  they  have  flowered  as  late  as  July ;  whereas  October 
is  the  fruiting  month  at  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  November  below  ten 
thousand  feet.    These  anomalies,  which  are  an  apparent  inversion  of 


the  order  of  Nature,  have  puzzled  naturalists.  They  may  be  aooourted 
for  partly  by  the  more  sunny  climate  of  the  loftier  elevations,  and 
partly  by  the  stimulus  of  cold,  which  must  act  by  che(&ing  the  vegeta- 
tive organs  and  hastening  maturation. — J.  D.  Booker. 

Comparing  the  different  spheres  of  intellectual  activity,  says  Sr. 
George  M.  Beard,  we  find  that  philosophers  and  men  of  science  live 
longer  than  poets,  or  tliose  who  arc  endowed  with  rioh  gifts  of  fancy. 
Observe  the  following  comparative  list : 
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GalUeo 78    Virgil ss 

Franklin 84    Dante m 
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Newton 85    F^nelon Q 
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Young. 
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For  Cleaning  and  Polishing 
6TEEL,  ntOZr,  TIZr,  BRASS,  COFFES,  KKIYES  ft  FOBKS,  MECHAN- 
IC'S TOOLS,  SUBOICAL  IKSTBUKEHTS,  KAGHHTEKT,  etc. 

ALSO, 

Oil-Cloths,  Karble,  Window  Olau.  Earthen,  Foroelain,  Glassware,  etc. 

This  article,  so  electrical  in  its  effects,  contains  no  poisonous  or  injurious  sub- 
stance, will  produce  on  the  worst  rusted  or  stained  metalltc  suiiace  an  incomparable 
lustre,  without  the  unclcanliness  attending  the  use  of  other  materialsi  with  less  time 
and  cost,  and  without  scratching. 

No  Family,_  Hotel,  Restaurant,  or  Workshop  should  be  without  it  Want  of 
q»ce  will  permit  us  to  append  but  two  testimonials. 

"  Everett  Housb>  yMtuy>t  1869. 
"  Messrs.  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons. 

'*  Gents.  :  I  regard  your  SapoUo,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  su< 
pexior— beyond  comparison— to  anv  thing  I  nave  ever  used.  It  produces  a  beauti- 
fully clear  pane  of  glass,  without  the  pUuh  of  brush  and  water,  and  easily  removes 
stains  from  marble.  In  the  kitchen  it  is  in  constant  use.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction, 
both  here  and  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Long  Branch. 

"W.  B.  Burrows,  Proprietor." 
"  EHfiRE  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  904  Bowery,  N.  V.,  y«^,  1869. 

"  GentUmtH  :  Having  used  your  Sapolio  for  the  last  six  weeks,  polishing  all 
orass,  iron,  and  steei  parts  of  our  sewing  machines,  we  find  it  the  best  and  cheapest 
article  we  have  ever  had  for  this  purpose,  and  can  fiuthfiilly  recommend  it  to  every 
one  for  that  purpose.  Respectfully,        Empire  Sewing  Machine  Co." 

Sapolio  may  be  obtained  from  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hardware  or  Furnishing 
Stores,  or  from  the  Manu&cturers, 

ENOOH  MORGAN'S  SONS,  211  Washington  St,  N.  Y. 

Manu&cturers  of  Soaps  of  all  kinds  for  family  use.    Established  1809. 
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OLIVE  RAYMOND'S  STORY. 

WHEN  my  sister  Lily  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  she  grew 
pale  and  thin,  and  our  father,  whose  pet  and  darling  she  h&d 
always  been,  insisted,  in  spite  of  Lily's  aKemate  pouting  and  coaxing, 
on  seeldng  medical  advice  for  her.  The  advice  proved  not  very  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  There  is  nothing  seriously  amiss  with  your  daughter,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond," said  the  kind  physician  to  my  anxious  father ;  "  she  has  out- 
grown her  strength  a  little,  and  perhaps  has  been  overtasked  a  litde 
at  school.  Give  her  a  holiday — here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  February, 
the  skies  looking  like  December,  and  the  streets  all  snow  and  ice — 
take  her  down  to  Georgia  or  Florida,  where  the  birds  and  flowers  are 
making  it  summer,  whatever  the  calendar  may  say  of  the  season.  Let 
her  run  about  all  day  in  the  open  air,  and  you  will  bring  her  back  in 
May,  less  of  a  lily,  and  more  of  a  rose,  than  she  is  now." 

His  was  said  in  Lily's  presence,  and  the  pleased  look  ahe  gave 
my  father  would  have  determined  him  to  accept  the  doctor's 
plan,  even  had  it  been  very  difficult,  to  accomplisK  Difficult  it  was 
not  to  him,  for,  though  be  had  begun  life  as  a  poor  blacksmith,  he 
was  now  a  rich  iron-master,  able  to  command  both  money  and  leisure. 
He  had  even  won  some  political  influence  by  inducing  the  men  he  em- 
ployed to  vote  with  him  in  closely-contested  elections,  where  the  votes 
of  a  hundred  men  did  much  toward  determining  the  question.  That 
he  had  achieved  all  this  by  his  honest  industry  was  a  subject  of  le- 
ptimate  pride  to  my  father ;  but  he  had  another  source  of  pride,  less 
understood  by  the  world  around  him,  and  less  compatible,  seemingly, 
with  his  life's  history,  yet  felt  no  less  deeply,  and  influencing  him  no 
less  powerfully.  This  was  pride  of  blood.  Often  have  I  beard  him 
say,  "  Men  think  much  of  blood  in  their  horses  and  their  cattle ;  it 
tells  no  less  in  man.  I  never  forgot  that,  poor  as  my  father  was,  he 
was  an  educated  gentleman ;  and  I  often  said  to  myself,  when  I  was 
working  for  my  daily  bread,  I  am  neither  squire  nor  belted  knight,  as 
some  of  my  forefathers  were,  but  I  will  do  my  work  with  as  brave  a 
heart,  and  as  trusty  an  arm,  as  the  best  of  them  could  boast." 

My  mother  had  been  a  poor  teacher  of  music.  My  father  was  al- 
ready a  thriving  mechanic,  with  money  in  the  bank,  when  she  came  as 
a  boarder  to  the  decent  but  cheap  house  which  had  been  his  home  for 
two  years.  She  was  pretty,  delicate,  and  overworked.  He  first  pitied, 
and  then  loved  her.  She  died  young,  leaving  only  Lily  and  myself  of 
all  her  children.  I  was  her  first,  Lily  her  last ;  ihe  others  died  in  in- 
fancy. I  have  little  to  say  of  myself,  except  that  I  was  eight  years 
older  than  lily,  and  that,  from  the  time  of  my  mother's  death,  my  fa- 
ther had  taught  me  that  she  was  my  care,  and  I  really  think  I  lived 
more  truly  in  Lily  than  in  myself,  and  so  I  was  as  ready  as  my  father 
to  do  what  the  doctor  advised  for  her.  Thus  it  happened  that,  when 
she  was  nearly  sixteen,  and  I  was  twenty-four,  we  made  that  visit  to 
the  South  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  and  which  you  will  find  to 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  both  joy  and  sorrow. 

It  was  all  joy  in  the  beginning.  Never  did  poet's  dream  present  a 
lovelier  landscape  in  fairy-land  than  we  found  awaiting  us  under  those 
Southern  skies.  And  yet  there  were  no  mountains  and  valleys  diver- 
sifying the  scene — no  rapid,  rushing  cataracts,  no  tranquil  lakes,  sleeping 
in  pictured  beauty  under  the  noon-day  beam.  What,  then,  was  the 
charm,  you  may  ask.  It  was  the  soft  sky,  the  gentle  breeze^  which 
just  swayed  the  green  woodland,  and  the  flowers  which  :'|>rang  every- 
where under  our  feet,  and  hung  in  clustered  beauty'  fi-um  tree-top  and 
spreading  branch,  till  we  seemed  to  walk  under  a  canopy  as  well  as 
over  a  carpet  of  flowers.  Think  of  passing,  in  three  or  four  days, 
from  the  snows  of  winter  into  verdure  and  flowers,  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  the  soft,  perfumed  air  of  summer !  What  could  the  fairies 
do  for  you  more  than  this  ? 

Our  destination  had  been  Savannah ;  but  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
father's  political  friends  had  procured  for  us  an  urgent  invitation  to 
make  a  visit  to  a  family  residing  in  the  country. 

Our  hospitable  entertainer,  Mr.  Forrester,  resided  on  a  plantation 
which  had  belonged  to  his  family  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  successive  generations  had  added  to  the  extent,  convenience, 
and  elegance  of  the  home  endeared  by  many  tender  and  hallowed 
memories.  It  was  a  rambling  mansion,  that  always  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  grown  up  to  the  requirements  of  its  owners,  rather 
than  having  been  built  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  an  architect 
But  I  must  not  pause  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  this  lovely  and  happy 


home.  Lovely  as  thia  was,  its  ehief  charm  was  within — b  the  cultin- 
tion  of  miad,  the  grace  of  manner,  and  the  warm,  generous,  lovini 
hearts  of  its  inhabitaota.  How  many  bright  pictures  meaory  recall! 
of  those  h^ipy  weeks — of  rambles  through  the  woods  in  teuth  of 
some  nre  specimen  of  the  Southern  Flora  for  my  herbarium;  of  boat- 
ings along  the  river-banks,  when  the  sunli^t  flickered  dowa  on  us 
through  the  dancing  leaves  of  overarching  limes  and  oaks,  or  «bm, 
dropping  low  in  the  west,  it  made  the  woods  seem  all  on  fire  with  iti 
glow ;  or,  beet  of  all,  of  chill  evenings  spent  in  Mr.  Forrester's  librarj, 
when  the  blaze  of  the  resinous  pine-wood  played  over  the  vdl-fill«d 
book-shelves,  or  flashed  on  the  faces  of  the  portraits  that  bung  above 
the  mmntel-sbelf,  startling  the  gazer  with  a  momentary  appearance  of 
life  and  motion  1  There  was  a  quietude,  a  seeming  steadfastness,  about 
this  place  and  the  life  associated  with  it,  which  cliarmed  me  great!;, 
and  which,  perhaps,  impressed  me  all  the  more  from  its  contrast  vith 
the  ceaseless  activity  and  ever-changeful  luleidoie<^  of  our  Kew. 
York  life. 

My  father  lacked  the  stately  ease  of  Mr.  Forrester,  and  the  culti- 
vation which  a  life  of  leisure  had  enabled  him  to  attain;  but,  possess- 
ing a  shrewd,  intdligent  mind,  he  had  gathered  much  of  interesting 
incident  and  character  from  his  stirring  life,  and  so  could  contribute 
his  quota  to  the  entertainment  of  our  little  circle.  Gentle,  lovdy  Vts. 
Forrester,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  gave  it  new 
interest  by  her  quick  intelligence,  her  playful  wit,  and  womanly  grace; 
.  and  "  the  boys,"  as  she  called  them,  though  one  was  eighteen  and  the 
other  twenty-three,  threw  somewhat  of  the  hopeful  brightness  and 
fearless  confidence  of  th^  own  untried  natures  over  the  graver  and 
more  cautious  conclusions  of  their  elders.  For  me,  I  observed  and 
ogoyed,  sunning  myself  in  this  atmosphere  of  summer  warmth  and 
quiet  I  forgot  that  from  such  an  atmosphere  the  storms  are  bom. 
And  Uly — she  seemed  to  drink  in  new  and  fuller  and  healthier  life  at 
every  pore.  Her  slender  form  acquired  more  womanly  proportion,  a 
richer  carmine  glowed  on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  in  her  brown  eres 
there  lurked  a  tenderer  shadow.  The  child's  careless,  confiding  loot 
was  softened  and  beautified  by  maidenly  consciousness. 

We  had  originally  intended  returning  home  the  last  week  in  April; 
but,  by  some  means,  Mrs.  Forrester  had  learned  that  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April  would  be  Lily's  birthday,  and  she  urged  us  most  aflectioaatelT 
to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  celebrating  it  with  us.  My  father  con- 
sented, in  consequence,  to  stay  till  the  first  of  May. 

All  who  were  within  visiting  distance  of  the  Forresters — and  that 
meant  all  within  ten  miles — were  invited  to  the  birthday /<!((.  Our 
amusements  were  to  be  archery  and  croquet  parties,  which  began  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  the  evening,  a  dance.  A  colla- 
tion was  provided,  of  which  the  guests  were  to  be  invited  to  partalu 
as  they  arrived  ;  and  the  whole  was  to  conclude  with  a  magnificent 
supper.  There  were  many  consultations  on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  when,  entering  the  library  in  the  evening,  in 
search  of  Philip  Forrester,  who  was  to  help  me  to  fasten  around  ibe 
pictures  some  wreaths  I  had  been  making,  I  found  his  elder  brother, 
Elliot,  in  close  conversation  with  his  father.  There  was  something 
however,  in  the  looks  of  the  younger  man,  as  well  as  the  sudden 
silence  on  my  entrance,  which  made  me  stq)  back  quickly. 

"  Fray,  come  back.  Miss  Raymond,"  cried  Mr.  Forrerter,  addin?, 
with  a  smiling  glance  at  his  son  as  I  returned, "  Here  is  Elliot  sadlv  in 
want  of  a  confidante  for  a  love-tale." 

I  thought  that  Elliot  Forrester  looked  flushed  &nd  nervous ;  bit, 
bowing  slightly  to  me,  he  said  quickly,  "  I  will  not  oflTer  Miss  Ray- 
mond an  apology  for  leaving  her  with  you ; "  then,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door — "  Can  you  tell  me  where  your  father  is,  Miss  Raj- 
mond  y  " 

Before  I  could  answer,  Philip  entered,  hammer  in  hand.  Elliot 
immediately  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Forrester  began  to  speak  of  tie 
wreaths  I  held,  in  a  maimer  that  prevented  any  recurrence  to  what 
had  just  passed.  Yet  I  did  not  forget  it,  and  I  found  myself  glancing 
with  curious  interest  at  Elliot  Forrester  when  we  gathered  around  the 
tea-table.  He  caught  the  glance,  and  replied  to  it  with  a  frank  smil* 
— frank,  and  yet  ifith  something  in  it  that  seemed  to  say,  "  1  shall  Mt 
tell  you  my  secret  yet"  My  father,  too,  seemed  to  be  more  than  o.=u- 
ally  excited.  Indeed,  nobody  appeared  to  me  quite  natural  I  e'^ 
fancied  that  Lily  was  a  little  more  constrained,  a  little  more  shy,  than 
usual.  When  we  went  to  our  rooms,  she  was  silent  and  sleepy,  and, 
when  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  she  was  gone.  As  she  did  not  gti>- 
erally  rise  so  early,  or  make  her  toilet  so  quickly,  my  rague  feeling 
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of  gometbing  unusual  beiug  about  to  occur  increased ;  and,  stimulated 
by  it,  I,  too,  dressed  rapidly,  and  descended  Vi  the  lower  story.  AU 
there  was  still  and  undisturbed,  except  by  servants  and  dusters.  To 
be  rid  of  these,  I  wandered  into  the  grounds.  At  first,  my  steps 
vere  aimless ;  but,  after  a  while,  I  remembered  a  white  rose  -  tree 
growing  not  far  away,  and,  thinking  how  pretty  its  snowy  buds  would 
be  among  Lily's  dark  curls,  I  turned  down  the  path  that  led  to  it.  I 
had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  that  others  were  before  me— there  stood 
Elliot  Forrester,  speaking  earnestly ;  and,  though  his  face  was  averted 
from  mc,  I  could  read  every  fervid  word  he  uttered  in  the  agitated 
face  of  lily.  What  a  lovely  picture  she  made,  standing  there  among 
the  roses !  I  drew  near  enough  to  see  the  quivering  of  the  lashes  that 
veiled  eyes  that  I  was  sure  were  swimming  in  tears,  and  the  smiles 
that  trembled  on  her  lips  —  smiles  that  might  as  well  have  been 
tears ;  then  I  turned,  and  went  quietly  and  slowly  back  to  the  house 
and  to  my  room,  there  to  strive  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  thought 
that  my  lily,  my  flower,  my  nursling,  was  to  be  mine  no  more,  was 
to  gladden  another  heart,  and  to  make  another  home  beautiful. 

I  should  like  to  tell  yon  how  my  Lily,  the  child-woman,  the  sixteen- 
years  old  maiden,  met  me  next — of  the  consciousness  that  was  half 
shame  and  half  pride.    But  Coleridge  has  described  it  far  better  than 

I  can: 

"  Sbe  hair  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a' meek  embrace, 
And,  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up, 
And  gazed  Into  my  Ikce. 

"  Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  Hwaa  a  bashPal  art. 
That  I  ml/;ht  rstber  feel  tbaa  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart." 

But  I  mast  hasten  on,  for  my  space  is  limited,  and  I  have  much 
yet  to  tell. 

Ky  father,  in  permitting  Lily's  engagement,  had  declared  that 
nothing  would  make  him  consent  to  her  marriage  till  after  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  All  the  Forresters  remonstrated  against  this, 
— all,  except  Elliot,  who  seemed  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  speak ; 
so,  at  least,  I  interpreted  the  flush  that  rose  to  his  brow,  the  com- 
pression of  his  lips,  and  the  almost  stem  fixedness  of  the  gaze  he 
turned  to  my  father,  who  met  the  mingled  reproaches  and  entreaties 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrester  with  a  decision  none  the  less  firm  because 
it  was  playfully  expressed.  During  this  little  scene,  Lily  had  stood 
near  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  library,  with  downcast  face,  and 
fingers  nervously  engaged  in  picking  the  petals,  one  by  one,  from  a 
lovely  rose  which  she  had  snatched  from  a  vase  before  her.  Suddenly, 
Elliot  placed  himself  beside  her,  and,  taking  her  band,  said,  "  Tou 
hear,  Lily,  two  years  must  pass  before  your  father  will  give  you  into 
my  keeping ;  but  you  are  none  the  less  mine — yon  have  given  your- 
self to  me,  and  that  with  your  father's  consent.  Is  it  not  so,  Mr. 
Raymond  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  Lily  is  yours  with  her  own  consent  and  mine — ^but  yon 
must  leave  her  to  Olive  and  me  for  another  two  years." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Raymond,  leave  her ;  but  leave  her  as  my  treasure — 
my  promised  wife — nay,  my  irtte  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ;  you  con- 
sent to  this,  Lily  ?  Speak,  dear  one,  if  you  are  mine,  say  it ! " 

He  spoke  passionately.  Lily  lifted  her  eyes  till  they  looked 
into  his,  and  speaking  slowly,  distinctly,  and  with  an  emphasis  which 
seemed  to  put  a  heart-beat  in  every  word,  said,  "  Tours,  Elliot,  now 
and  forever  in  spirit,  and  to  be  yours  wholly,  on  the  day  my  father  has 
himself  appointed — my  eighteenth  birthday." 

'  What  new  power  had  dawned  in  the  child  I  My  father  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  with  surprise — Mrs,  Forrester  smiled  on  Lily 
through  gleaming  tears — and  the  passionate  flush  faded  from  Elliot's 
brow  as  he  looked  into  the  calm  eyes  of  his  betrothed.  He  touched 
her  forehead  with  his  lips,  gently,  almost  reverently,  and  led  her  to 
the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for  us. 

*'  Remember,  Elliot,"  said  my  father,  as  he  shook  young  Forrester's 
band  at  parting,  "  I  forbid  neither  correspondence  nor  visits.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  all." 

"  You  shall  see  me  in  the  fall,  sir,  if  I  live." 

And  so  we  parted.  Again  we  were  in  New  York,  in  its  whirl  of 
busy  life.  The  past  three  or  four  months  might  have  seemed  a  dream, 
!>ut  for  the  letters  which  made  so  large  a  part  of  our  Lily's  life,  and 
for  an  air  of  dreamy  happiness  which  sometimes  stole  over  her  aa  sbe 
lat  with  book  or  work  lying  n^lected  on  her  lap,  where  it  had  fallen 
Tom  unconscious  fingers,  while  her  eyes  looked  straight  before  her,  as 


if  she  saw  there  pictures  of  the  future,  lengthening  out  in  blissful  per- 
spective. 

Elliot  Forrester  paid  his  promised  visit  in  the  autumn.  He  and  my 
father  talked  much  of  public  afiairs.  They  belonged  to  the  same  po- 
litical party,  and  were  both  at  that  time  much  interested  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Breckinridge ;  yet,  I  fancied  I  could  occasionally  detect  a  tone 
in  their  conversation  which,  if  prolonged,  would  have  terminated  in  a 
discord.  Ere  another  spring  dawned,  the  discord  had  come  indeed, 
affrighting  with  its  jarring  notes  not  a  single  family,  but  a  nation. 
My  humble  eflbrts  are  confined,  however,  to  depicting  its  eliects 
on  two  hearts  and  lives.  It  has  been  said  that  the  bitterest  enmity 
is  ever  found  between  those  separated  by  the  narrowest  lines.  My 
father,  who  had  been  the  readiest  to  concede  all  her  demands  to  the 
South  before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  would  not  hear  of  compromise  after 
that  event. 

"  Do  you  think  Elliot  Forrester  can  be  in  the  Southern  army  ?  "  I 
asked  one  day,  when  weeks  had  passed  without  any  intelligence  of 
him  reaching  us. 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  if  he  is,  I  hope  he  will  never  again  darken  my 
threshold.  Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  take  a  rebel  by  the  hand.  I 
am  glad  you  are  there  to  hear  me,  Lily." 

Lily  had  entered  while  he  was  speaking,  and  stood  still  to  listen. 
She  turned  very  pale  as  he  spoke  to  her,  but  I  saw  her  look  stead- 
ily on  the  sapphire  with  its  sparkling  diamond  circlet  which  Elliot  For- 
rester had  placed  on  her  finger,  as  she  said  softly,  "  I  shall  be  sorry, 
father,  to  have  you  and  Elliot  at  variance." 

The  words  seemed  so  simple,  so  childlike,  that  my  father  smiled 
and  walked  away,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  separating  those  united  by  no  legal  tie.  I  did  not  so  read 
my  Lily,  and  my  heart  sank  with  the  apprehension  of  coming  sorrow. 

The  weary  weeks  and  months  rolled  on  till  a  year  had  passed,  and 
Lily's  eighteenth  birthday  had  arrived.  My  father  had  wished  to  cele- 
brate it  by  a  ball,  but  Lily  had  protested  against  this  so  urgently  that  it 
had  been  sullenly  relinquished — I  say  sullenly — for  my  father  was  evi- 
dently beginning  to  feel  that  there  was  antagonism  between  Lily  and 
him,  and,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  proposed  birthday  file,  he 
seemed  utterly  to  ignore  the  day,  making  no  allusion  to  it  even  in 
his  good-morning  to  Lily  when  it  arrived.  My  heart  was  sore  for  her 
as  I  saw  her  linger  beside  him  till  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  her  lip 
quivered,  then  turn  silently  away.  Remembering  what  that  day  was 
to  have  been  to  Lily,  I  felt  a  yearning  tenderness  to  her  that  would 
not  permit  me  to  leave  her.  My  father  left  us  as  usual  after 
breakfast,  and  Lily  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  our  own  little  room, 
to  which  only  a  few  intimate  friends  bad  the  entree,  when  the  door 
was  opened  cautiously  and  a  gentleman  entered,  who  closed  it  care- 
fully before  be  turned  his  face  toward  us.  Even  then,  the  bronzed 
face  and  heavy  beard  so  disgoised  him,  that  imtil  I  heard  his  tenderly 
spoken  "  Lily,"  and  saw  my  sister  spring  into  his  extended  arms,  I  did 
not  recognize  Elliot  Forrester.  I  must  not  linger  on  the  scene  that 
followed ;  I  cannot  spare  time  even  for  recounting  the  ingenious  de- 
vices and  hair-breadth  escapes  through  which  Elliot  Forrester  had 
made  his  way  to  Kew  York  under  an  assumed  name.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  West,  and  had  met  with  so 
many  vexatious  delays,  that  he  was  a  week  later  in  arriving  than 
he  had  expected  to  be. 

"  But  I  am  in  time,  my  darling ;  this,  you  know,  is  our  wedding- 
day — you  have  not  forgotten  it,  Lily,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  her  look 
of  surprise. 

"  Forgotten !  no,  indeed,  Elliot ;  but  why  remember  what  cannot 
now  be." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  my  father  will  never  consent,  Elliot,  at  least,  never  while 
this  war  continues." 

"  But  he  has  consented,  Lily,  I  have  waited  his  own  time — your 
eighteenth  birthday  is  here — and,  by  his  own  words  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  you  are  mine." 

Lily  looked  wistfully  at  me,  as  she  said,  "  If  only  it  could  be." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  ?  "  I  rather  answered  to  the  look  than  ques- 
tion. 

"How?"  exclaimed  Elliot,  impatiently.  "Where  is  the  diffi- 
culty ?  Do  you  think  I  have  no  friends  in  this  city,  do  you  think 
there  are  none  here  who  see  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  believe 
in  out  success  f  One  of  these  I  saw  last  night  He  has  undertaken 
every  thing,  for  he  knows  where  to  find  the  right  magistrate  and 
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the  rigbt  clei^yman ;  I  am  expecting  him  erery  moment,  to  tell  me 
that  the  license  hag  been  obtained,  and  the  hour  appointed.  When 
all  this  is  done,  will  you  fail  me,  Lily  ?    Shall  I  have  risked  life — " 

"  I  will  never  fail  you,  Elliot    I  am  yours  now  and  CYcr — " 

"  But,  Lily,"  1  began,  "  my  father—" 

"  Olive,  my  father  gave  me  to  Elliot  two  years  ago,  and  Elliot  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  confidence  or  my  love." 

"  Hy  darling !  God  helping  me,  you  shall  never  repent  this  hour. 
And  OUve  will  be  our  friend,"  he  added,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 
"  Only  hear  my  plan,"  he  continued,  as  he  saw  me  about  to  speak. 
"  I  would  not  for  more  than  my  life  expose  our  darling  to  one  mo- 
ment's peril.  I  have  come  only  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  two  years 
ago— to  make  lily  my  wife — and  then  to  leave  her  in  the  safe  shelter 
of  her  home — " 

A  cry  from  Lily  interrupted  him. 

"  To  leave  me,  Elliot ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  is  not  a  wife's  place  at 
her  husband's  side  ?  " 

"  Not  when  her  presence  would  unnerve  him,  Lily,  and  make  his 
duties  harder." 

"  And  would  my  presence  do  this  for  you,  Elliot." 

"  It  would,  my  own,  while  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  that  makes 
war  frightful ;  but  soon  peace  will  come — we  ask  only  justice,  and  the 
people  here  are  becoming  more  sober — justice  will  be  done — we  shall 
all  be  friends  soon,  and  your  father  will  not  like  me  the  less  for 
having  run  some  risk  to  secure  my  treasure." 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,  you — Oh !  Elliot  I  how  can  I  live  here  and 
know  that  you — it  is  impossible — oh,  take  me  with  you  ! " 

To  do  this  was  clearly  impossible,  and  even  our  petted  Lily  must 
yield  to  the  inevitable.  All  was  arranged  as  Elliot  Forrester  desired. 
At  one  o'clock  that  28th  of  April,  Lily  and  I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
clergyman  whose  services  had  been  engaged.  There  Elliot  and  his 
friend  met  us,  and,  before  the  clock  struck  two,  all  had  been  done  that 
man  could  do  to  bind  together  two  lives  which  only  that  morning  I 
had  feared  were  severed  forever. 

The  next  few  hours  seemed  then,  and  have  seemed  ever  since, 
like  a  dream.  Elliot  Forrester  accompanied  us  home.  He  was  to 
leave  us  at  four  o'clock,  and,  when  the  clock  chimed  the  half-hour 
after  three,  1  saw  Uly  turn  pale,  and  look  wistfully  at  her  young 
husband,  who  rose  and  moved  restlessly  about  the  room.  I  felt 
my  presence  must  be  a  restraint  on  their  last  words,  and  went  into 
the  adjoining  room,  through  which  Elliot  must  pass  in  leaving  the 
house.  I  watched  the  slow-moving  hands,  determined  to  insist,  if 
necessary,  on  his  departure  at  four,  anxious  above  all  things  that  my 
father  should  not  find  him  there.  But,  punctually  as  the  little  bell 
chimed  four,  the  door  opened,  and  Elliot  Forrester  and  Lily  entered. 
The  arm  he  had  thrown  around  her  was  necessary  for  her  support, 
as  was  evident  from  her  trembling,  and  from  the  ghastly  whiteness 
of  her  face,  yet  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  met  the  eyes  which  seemed 
as  if  they  could  not  turn  away  from  her;  but  the  smile  was  more  pain- 
ful than  tears  would  have  been,  and  something  like  a  sob  burst  from 
him  as  he  clasped  her  close  and  kissed  her  passionately  once  and 
again ;  then  putting  her  into  my  arms,  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  Take  care 
of  her,  Olive ;  and  Ood  bless  you."  The  next  moment  the  street-door 
slammed  behind  him.    He  was  gone. 

Oh !  the  weary  months  that  followed,  and  the  weary  questionings 
with  myself  which  came  to  no  conclusion.  "Was  I  right?  Was  I 
wrong  ?  How  could  I  have  resisted  them  ?  How  could  I  have  de- 
ceived my  father?  And  what  was  I  to  do  now?"  Such  was  the 
round  of  thought,  travelling  in  a  circle,  which  wasted  my  life  away. 
Had  I  alone  been  concerned,  I  should  have  fallen  at  my  father's  feet 
and  confessed  all,  the  first  time  he  smiled  on  me.  Sometimes  I  hoped 
that  Lily  would  speak ;  but  no  thought  of  having  done  wrong  seemed 
ever  to  enter  her  mind ;  she  had  only  fulfilled  a  compact  made  with 
her  father's  sanction,  and  now  she  was  obeying  her  husband,  in 
keeping  their  marriage  secret  for  a  time.  She  had  enough  to  suffer, 
poor  child !  without  the  pangs  of  conscience.  One  letter  she  received 
by  a  returned  prisoner,  to  whom  Elliot  had  shown  kindness,  informing 
her  of  his  safe  arrival  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and  then  followed 
that  dead  silence  in  which  Imagination  is  left  undisturbed,  to  weave 
her  own  torturing  visions.  The  slow  days  grew  into  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years,  and  Lily  watched  and  waited,  but  no  tidings  came. 
8o  wan  and  wistful  grew  her  looks  as  time  passed  on,  tjiat  my  father, 
whom  dissatisfaction  with  her  refusal  of  several  very  eligible  'offers 
had  rendered  stem  and  hard,  softened  to  her,  and  one  evening,  as  he 


bade  her  good-night,  be  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  with  all  bii 
old  tenderness.  Lily  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept, 
overcome  by  the  unexpected  caress,  then,  looking  up  suddenly,  die 
sud  in  pleading  tones,  "  Dear  papa,  your  poor  Lily  is  so  weary  of  watt- 
ing— do  find  out  for  me  where  he  is— only  that,"  she  continued,  cling- 
ing to  him  as  he  would  have  moved  impatiently  away — "  justto  bxr* 
where  he  is." 

My  father  grew  hard  agun ;  I  saw  it  in  the  cold,  steely  glitter  of 
his  eye,  before  he  spoke.  When  he  did  it  was  to  say,  "  Be  silent,  pri! 
I  will  not  hear  you  dishonor  yourself  by  naming  one  who  is  a  rebd  ta 
his  country  and  a  traitor  to  you.  Why  did  he  not  claim  you  on  yam 
eighteenth  birthday,  if  he  cared  for  you  ?  A  true-hearted,  honorable, 
brave  man  would  have  let  nothing  stand  in  his  way ;  but  he — " 

I  had  seen  Lily's  cheek  flushing  and  her  eye  brightening,  -oat  wu 
I  surprised  when,  drawing  herself  up  proudly,  she  said,  "  You  are 
right,  it  was  the  act  of  a  true-hearted,  honorable,  and  brave  man,  and 
he  did  it.  I  am  his  wife ;  his,  ever  since  my  eighteenth  birthday.  If 
you  do  not  believe  me,"  she  added,  "  ask  Olive." 

My  father  turned  to  me  with  a  reproachful  glance,  which  made  mt 
cover  my  face  with  my  hands. 

"  Olive,  is  this  true  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  silence  which  was  to  me 
more  terrible  than  words. 

"Oh,  papa!    How  could  I  help  it ?  " 

"  Go ! "  he  said,  waving  us  from  him  as  he  spoke,  and  turning  to 
ascend  the  stairs  to  his  own  room ;  "  I  have  no  children." 

Lily  stood  still,  she  had  not  forgiven  the  insult  to  Elliot  Forre«te 
of  my  father's  words — ^but  I  sprang  after  him,  pleading  for  forgivf- 
ness.  I  clung  to  him,  following  him  to  his  room,  and,  before  wc 
parted,  he  knew  all,  all  my  doubtings  and  questionings,  as  well  as  al 
my  fault,  and  I  wrung  from  him  the  cold  "  I  forgive  you,  Olive ; "  bst, 
when  I  would  have  pleaded  for  Uly,  he  silenced  me  widi,  "  She  is 
no  daughter  of  mine — let  her  go  to  the  rebel  whom  she  calls  hus- 
band." 

Lily's  room  was  within  mine.  I  tried  the  door,  but  foniid  it 
fastened  within.  I  called,  and  was  answered  with  "  Good-ni^t,  Olive; 
I  am  sleepy." 

Before  I  had  left  my  room  the  next  morning,  her  door  opened,  aa 
Lily  came  out  wearing  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  said  hurriedly,  >: 
she  passed  through  my  room,  "  I  shall  not  be  back  to  breakfut 
Olive ; "  then,  aa  I  would  have  detained  her, "  I  cannot  stop  to  talk,  1 
am  in  haste." 

My  father  did  not  ask  for  her,  but  ate  his  breakfast  in  almost  un- 
broken silence,  and  hurried  away.  When  laly  returned,  it  was  ftOi 
early.  I  was  watching  for  her,  and  opened  the  door  before  she  eooU 
ring.  "  Come  in,  darling,"  I  cried,  "  and  get  your  breakfast,  I  haw 
kept  it  hot  for  you." 

I  was  so  glad  to  do  something  for  the  poor  child,  who  looked  ft- 
vered  and  excited.  She  followed  me  without  a  word  into  the  bretk- 
fast-room,  and,  when  I  had  placed  the  breakfast  before  her,  drank  tfcs 
cup  of  coffee ;  then  she  looked  suddenly  up,  and  siud  abruptly, "  OGvc 
I  am  going." 

"  Going,  Lily,  where  ?  " 

"  To  Elliot— to  my  husband — It  is  no  use  to  oppose  me,  Ofirt,  I 
know  all  the  difficulties ;  but  I  heard  what  my  father  said  last  ni^ 
and  I  know  what  Elliot  would  wish  me  to  do." 

"  But,  dear  Lily,  be  reasonable ;  you  do  not  even  know  where 
EUiot  is." 

"  I  will  know  soon,  do  not  think  I  act  without  advice.  Elliot  \A 
with  me  money  for  any  emergency,  and  the  names  of  friends  here  ai^ 
elsewhere,  who  would  take  oare  of  me  and  give  me  what  help  I 
needed." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  first,  Lily  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  Olive,  it  would  make  yon 
to  keep  a  secret  from  my  father — I  will  never  ask  you  to  do  H  i 
and,  although  ho  thought,  last  night,  that  I  had  better  go  to  my  rahel 
husband,  he  may  change  his  mind." 

"  Oh  I  Lily,  yon  will  not  leave  me  so !  you  cannot — diink  of  it- 
shall  I  never  hear  from  you  agun  ? — are  we  to  be  dead  to  eatk 
other  ? — ^will  you  kill  me,  Lily  ?  " 

I  stood  before  her,  and  held  her  hands  in  a  firm  clasp,  from  iriiiek 
she  strove  in  vain  to  free  herself. 

"  Olive,  I  must  go,  do  not  try  to  keep  me." 

With  a  strong  effort  she  broke  away,  and  hastened  to  the  doiw. 
but,  looking  back  and  sedng  me  standing  with  ontstretefaed,  <■- 
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•treating  arms,  too  faint  to  follow  her,  she  sprang  back,  clasped  me 
•close,  kissed  me  again  and  again,  called  me  her  "  good  Olire — her 
aigter — her  mother  —  the  dearest  thing  on  earth,  except  Elliot" — 
and  promised  to  write  me  soon  and  often.  In  a  half-hour  from 
this  time  she  was  gone,  taking  with  her  only  a  small  trunk  of 
clothing.  AD  my  father's  expensive  presents  of  jewelry  were  left 
behind,  but  a  little  locket  and  a  fine  gold  chain,  which  had  been 
Christmas  presents  from  me,  were  taken.  I  sent  a  note  to  my  father 
as  soon  as  Lily  was  gone,  but  he  was  absent  from  his  pUce  of  business, 
and  did  not  hear  of  her  going  till  we  met  in  the  evening.  He  turned 
pale,  and  leaned  on  the  table  beside  him,  as  if  needing  support,  on  first 
understanding  that  she  was  actually  gone ;  but  this  was  only  for  a 
moment.  Voice  and  face  were  both  firm,  as  he  answered,  "  She  has 
made  her  bed,  and  she  must  lie  in  it."  From  this  time  he  asked 
no  questions.  Had  he  done  so,  there  is  little  I  could  have  told 
him  of  Lily.  One  letter,  without  post-mark  or  date,  I  received  about  a 
week  after  she  left,  telling  me  she  was  safe  with  friends,  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  husband ;  that  I  must  love  her,  and  believe  all  was 
well  with  her  till  I  heard  again.  Then  weeks  passed.  Afraid  of  losing 
a  letter  from  her,  I  encouraged  my  father's  wish  to  remain  in  the  city 
late  that  summer,  and  we  were  still  there  when  news  came  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  city  was  jubilant,  and  my  heart  was  full, 
almost  to  bursting,  with  dread.  Elliot  Forrester,  where  was  he  ?  and 
where  was  she  who  lived  now  only  for  him  i  I  questioned,  but,  alas  I 
no  answer  came.  But  the  darkness  passed,  and  light  dawned  at 
last! 

Peace  was  declared,  and  soon  after  I  received  a  few  lines  from 
Lily,  dated  from  a  small  town   in  Virginia.     She  told    me  little  of 
herself,  except  that  she  had  been  ever  since  our  separation  with  a 
lady,  a  relative  of  the  Forresters,  who  lived  near  Baltimore,  and  that 
she  bod  joined  her  husband  at  the  place  from  which  she  wrote  on  the 
cessation  of  war.    What  was  to  be  their  next  step  seemed  yet  un- 
decided.   Mr.  Forrester's  place  in  Georgia  had  been  on  the  line  of 
Sherman's  march,  and,  though  the  house  had  not  been  destroyed,  it 
was  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  no  one  could  live  in  it,  except 
Philip  Forrester  and  a  few  workmen,  who  were  endeavoring  to  make 
it  habitable  for  his  father  and  mother.     In  this  letter  was  enclosed 
one  from  Lily  to  my  father.    He  did  not  show  me  its  contents,  but 
his  mouth  assumed  a  rigidity  as  he  read  it,  from  which  I  augured  ill.  A 
few  days  after,  he  handed  me  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  saying, 
"  You  may  enclose  that  to  Elliot  Forrester's  wife,  and  say,  at  tiie  same 
time,  that,  lAien  she  left  my  house,  she  ceased  to  have  any  claim  on  me, 
bat  that,  as  I  would  not  have  her  mother's  child  starve,  I  will  send  her 
that    sum  yearly.      Her   gentleman   husband    will  have  to  sink  his 
gentility  and  do  the  rest.       Let  him   show  his   good  blood  now  by 
working,  rather  than  depend  on  another." 

I  declined  conveying  such  a  message,  and  my  father  wrote  him- 
self. A  week  after,  he  received  the  check,  and  with  it,  in  Elliot 
Forrester's  hand,  these  words :  "  Your  daughter  shall  not  starve  while 
I  live,  and,  while  I  live,  my  wife  cannot  receive  alms  even  from  her 
father.  She  asked  for  your  afiection,  not  for  your  money,  which  she 
requests  me  to  say  is  valueless  without  love." 

Enclosed  in  this  was  a  short  but  loving  note  of  farewell  from 
Lily  to  me.  My  father  tried  to  be  scornful  over  this  note  from  Elliot 
Forrester ;  but  I  saw  that  it  touched  him,  and  that,  even  while  it  made 
him  angry,  he  was  better  pleased  with  it  than  he  would  have  been 
with  a  more  submissive  communication.  Still  he  thought  and  said : 
"  He  can  talk  bravely,  let  us  see  what  he  will  do  when  he  comes  to 
ict." 

It  was  not  easy  for  us  to  see,  for  a  cloud,  through  which  came 
neither  sight  nor  sound,  seemed  from  this  time  to  envelop  Elliot 
Porrester  and  his  wife.  I  think  my  father  saw  at  last  how,  with 
ny  Lily,  my  life  had  gone  out.  I  went  with  him  wherever  he  de- 
lired  ;  to  Saratoga  or  Newport  in  summer,  to  city  gayeties  in  winter ; 
>ut  I  knew,  by  the  expression  I  sometimes  caught  in  his  eyes  as 
hey  rested  on  me,  that  the  sad  heart  looked  out  through  the  chcer- 
al  mask  I  tried  to  wear.  He  grew  very  gentle  to  me.  One  day, 
rovrever,  I  mode  him  angry,  by  refusing  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
rohn  Melville,  an  acquaintance  of  my  girlhood,  whom  I  had  missed 
ery  much  when  he  went  to  China  about  twelve  years  before.  He  had 
ovr  returned  a  rich  man,  and  told  me  that  he  had  loved  me  always, 
jad  that  his  hours  of  toil  had  been  brightened  by  the  hope  that 
e  might  find  me  still  Olive  Raymond,  and  persuade  me  to  become 
Hive   Melville.    He  was  a  good  man,  and  I  had  always  liked  him. 


as  I  told  my  father,  but  I  could  not  wake  my  heart  to  a  new  life, 
or  carry  the  saddened  old  one  into  a  good  man's  home. 

"  I  see  I  lost  both  my  children  when  Lily  deserted  me,"  said 
my  father,  and  from  that  time  an  impalpable  something  interposed 
itself  between  him  and  me,  and  our  home  grew  yet  colder  and  sadder. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  had  not  made  any  eSbrt  to  hear 
from  Lily.  I  had  written  to  Elliot  Forrester's  mother,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  her  a  kind  letter  assuring  me  that  Lily  was  well  and 
happy,  but  that  she  was  not  with  her.  She  added  that  both  Elliot  and 
Uly  were  averse  to  any  communication  of  their  present  home  and  cir- 
cumstances even  to  me.  "  When  they  become  such,"  she  wrote, 
"  that  Mr.  Raymond  cannot  suspect  them  of  desiring  to  excite  his  pity 
through  your  agency,  they  will  write.  Till  they  do  so,  it  would  be 
better  for  Lily,  I  think,  that  you  should  not  know  her  address. 
Your  writing  to  her  would  only  awaken  a  contest  between  her  duty 
to  her  husband  and  her  tenderness  to  you."  After  that  I  was  of 
course  silent ;  and  then  my  health  gave  way — not  that  I  was  ill,  but  I 
grew  feebler,  and,  if  possible,  stiller.  I  think  John  Melville,  who  had 
continued  to  visit  me,  as  a  friend,  he  said,  first  called  my  father's  atten- 
tion to  this.  When  once  it  had  been  so  called,  no  one  could  be  more 
anxious,  more  attentive  than  my  father  was.  Re  brought  our  good 
old  doctor  to  see  me,  who  recommended  change  in  my  case  as  he  had 
done  in  Lily's. 

"  Where  would  you  like  best  to  go  ?  "  he  asked  mc. 

My  cheeks  burned  with  the  consciousness  of  a  little  want  of  can- 
dor as  I  said,  "  To  the  Virginia  Springs ;  I  am  so  weary  of  Saratoga 
and  Newport." 

I  do  not  know  why  I  thought  of  Lily  as  in  Virginia,  except 
that  her  last  letter  had  been  sent  from  that  State.  My  father,  if 
he  suspected  my  motive,  did  not  betray  his  suspicion.  "That  will 
suit  me  well,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  look  at  some  of  the  iron- 
mills  in  Western  Virginia.  I  will  leave  yon  at  the  Springs,  and 
take  a  light  wagon  across  the  country." 

"  Do  not  leave  me ;  it  is  not  the  Springs  I  want,  but  travel,  change 
— ^let  me  go  with  you." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  We  set  off  the  last  week  in  May.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  our  journey  ;  but  only  ask  the  reader  to  come  with  me 
on  a  June  evening,  when  the  western  sun  was  reddening  the  forest, 
as  in  a  light  Rockaway,  driven  by  a  black  boy  whom  my  father  had 
hired  in  Baltimore,  because  of  his  professed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, we  were  proceeding  toward  the  village  of  K ,  in  West  Virginia. 

We  had  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  a  column  of  black  smoke  ris- 
ing above  the  wood  at  some  point  where  it  appeared  less  dense,  and, 
just  as  a  great  bell  clanged  out  from  its  iron  throat  a  call  to  the  hands 
to  rest  from  their  labors,  we  came  in  sight  of  one  of  those  iron-mills 
which  the  neighborhood  of  coal-mines  makes  so  frequent  in  this  region 
of  country. 

Forth  came  the  hands,  looking,  with  their  begrimed  f^es,  like  so 
many  of  Pluto's  dusky  ministers.  My  fiithcr  had  hoped  to  arrive  in 
time  to  see  the  mill  in  operation  this  evening. 

"  The  agent  must  be  here,  I  suppose,  and  I  can  see  him,"  he  said, 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  me.    "  Drive  slowly,  boy." 

It  was  well  this  order  had  been  given,  for  at  that  moment  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  beautiftil  boy  of  about  three  years  old,  who, 
with  shouts  of  pretended  fear,  but  real  delight,  was  running  hither 
and  thither,  chased  by  one  of  the  hands  who  was  threatening  to  make 
an  iron-worker  of  him,  by  rubbing  his  sooty  hands  over  the  pretty 
white  kilt  and  jacket  in  which  he  was  dressed.  Intent  only  on  escap- 
ing fi-om  this  Cyclops,  the  boy,  the  moment  after  we  saw  him,  ran  di- 
rectly under  our  horses'  heads.  In  an  instant,  my  father  had  pulled 
the  horses  back  with  irresistible  force,  and,  with  scarcely  a  breathing- 
interval  of  time,  had  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and  raised  the  child  in 
his  arms,  unhurt,  though  a  little  frightened,  as  we  saw  by  the  trem- 
bling lip  and  the  little  sob  which  the  manly  boy  would  not  suffer  to 
become  a  cry. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  littie  man  ?  "  asked  my  father,  while  I 
was  brushing  the  dust  from  the  white  dress  and  golden  curls. 

"  'Amon'  Fo'ester,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  sweet,  childish  treble.  My 
heart  swelled,  and  with  an  irresistible  impulse  I  caught  the  boy  in  my 
arms,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  my  father  of  the  man  who  had  been 
chasing  him,  and  who  had  run  up  as  my  father  nused  him  from  the 
ground,  but  had  not  offered  to  touch  him. 

"  Raymond  Forrester,  sir ;  he  is  the  son  of  our  manager." 
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"  Papa,  mamma ! "  shouted  the  boj,  leaping  from  my  arms  at  the 
risk  of  another  fall,  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  emerged  from  the  agent's 
office.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  pretty  light  calico,  fitting  neatly  to 
a  tall,  well-moulded  form,  whose  graceful,  easy  movements  gave  her 
an  lur  of  refinement  which  jewels  and  brocade  cannot  always  confer. 
The  gentleman  was  habited  with  equal  simplicity  in  light  summer 
clothing,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  black  curling  beard  and 
darkly-bronzed  face.  But  for  the  child's  revelation,  we  might  for  a 
moment  have  doubted  who  he  was,  so  had  the  youthful  proportions  of 
Elliot  Forrester  expanded  in  this  tall,  broad-chested,  powerful-looking 
man. 

The  reader  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  I  rushed  into  Lily's  arms ; 
but  not  so— my  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  watching  my  father  and 
Elliot  Forrester,  for  I  well  knew  that  on  their  meeting  now  depended 
the  future  for  us  all.  I  saw  Elliot  Forrester's  face  flush,  as  he  recog- 
nized us.  Lily's  eyes  were  on  her  child,  and  she  never  saw  us  till  her 
father  and  her  husband  stood  with  clasped  hands.  Who  moved  first, 
none  of  us  ever  knew.  It  seemed  simultaneously  that  the  hands  were 
outstretched,  and  that  one  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  forget  all  that  is  pain- 
ful in  -the  past,"  and  the  other,  "  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Raymond ;  I  have 
long  felt  that  I  wronged  you  in  taking  my  promised  wife  from  you  by 
stealth.  I  shoald  not  have  distrusted  you  ;  it  was  a  cowardly  act,  I 
fear." 

"  And  I  was  not  generous,  Elliot ;  but  wo  will  forgive  each  other. 
We  have  all  been  a  little  mad,  perhaps ;  but  we  are  sane  now." 

"  And  now,"  sobbed  Lily,  as  she  clasped  one  arm  around  ray  fa- 
ther's neck,  and  drew  me  close  to  her  with  the  other,  "  there  is  peace 
at  last ;  it  was  useless  to  talk  of  peace  while  there  was  war  in  so 
many  hearts ;  but  this  is  the  true  peace,  and  we  will  never,  never, 
quarrel  any  more — ^wUl  we,  darling  Olive  ?  " 

"  Olive  never  quarrelled  with  anybody,"  said  my  father ;  "  indeed, 
she  made  all  who  lived  with  her  ashamed  of  quarrelling." 

"  Olive  never  did  a  wrong  thing,"  exclaimed  Lily,  who,  between 
laughing  and  crying,  scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  Lily,  you  forget  that  I,  too,  kept  a  secret  from  papa ! " 

"  Which  I  made  you  do." 

"  I  was  the  older,  Lily,  and  should  not  have  been  led  by  you." 

"  Just  as  if  you  could  help  it — you  were  too  good  to  say  no  to 
me." 

"  That  was  not  goodness,  Lily ;  it  was  weakness." 

"  I  will  not  hear  you  abuse  yourself.    Elliot,  take  my  side." 

"  I  cannot,  Lily,"  said  Elliot,  with  a  smile. 

My  father,  who  stood  by,  caressing  his  grandson,  added,  "  Olive  is 
right ;  we  have  all  done  wrong,  and  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  who 
has  done  the  most  wrong,  but  forgive  and  forget,  or  remember  the 
past  only  to  make  the  future  redeem  it." 

"  Oh,  if  the  whole  country  would  do  so ! "  cried  Lily. 

But  the  boy  was  growing  impatient  "  Are  you  my  Aunt  Olive  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  darling." 

"  Then  come  and  see  my  sister  Olive ;  she's  a  beau'fol  sister,  with 
black  curls,  just  like  papa's.     Coma" 

"  Olive,  you  look  pale ;  I  am  afraid  the  walk  will  be  long  for  yon — 
it  is  about  a  mile." 

"  Then  you  had  better  drive,"  said  my  father,  "  and  take  Lily  and 
the  boy  with  you.     I  will  walk  with  you  " — to  Elliot  Forrester. 

And  so  we  went  to  a  lovely  cottage  among  the  hills,  in  whose  fur- 
nishing the  most  simple  materials  were  arranged  into  forms  of  ele- 
gance, more  charming  to  the  eye  than  would  have  been  the  most  gor- 
geous display  of  wealth  without  taste.  Chintz-covered  furniture, 
muslin  curtains,  and  fresh  flowers,  made  every  room  beautiful 

"  We  have  worked  hard  for  it,"  said  Lily,  looking  with  pardonable 
pride  around  her.  "  Elliot  made  couches  and  divans  antl  ottomans 
from  old  boxes,  and  cut  barrels  into  lounging-chairs,  and  a  few 
cushions,  for  which  our  poultry-yard  supplied  the  feathers,  and  the 
pretty  chintzes,  have  done  the  rest." 

The  pretty  cottage  of  the  agent  has  become  the  charming  mansion 
of  the  owner  of  the  mill.  To  all  Elliot  Forrester's  -remonstrances 
against  this,  my  father  answered,  "  All  I  have  will  be  yours  and  Olive's 
when  I  die ;  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  eiyoy  it  while  I 
live."  To  me,  he  added,  '*  He  has  himself  to  thank  for  it ;  I  would 
never  have  given  a  dollar  to  him,  if  he  had  not  shown  his  good  blood 
by  his  good  work." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  I  now  write 


my  name  "  Olive  Melville."  Mr.  Melville  and  I  spend  our  winters  in 
Kew  York,  with  my  father ;  but  we  have  a  summer  home  near  Lilj  ud 
Elliot,  and,  having  no  children  of  our  own,  we  are  permitted  to  hne 
their  little  Olive  often  with  us,  though  Lily  says  I  am  spoiling  her,  u 
I  did  her  mother. 

WILL  SHE  VOTE? 

fT^O  peaceful  altars  of  our  homes 
-*-      In  scorn  she  points  at  last. 
As  lawless,  now,  she  fiercely  roams — 

Change,  the  Iconoclast ! 
Through  startled  towns  her  banner  floats, 

Iler  vassals,  oddly  human, 
Shrieking  from  amazonian  throats  : 

"  The  Equal  Rights  of  Woman !  " 

They  hear  affrighted,  unto  whom. 

As  high  its  volume  swells, 
Their  Lares'  and  Penates'  doom 

That  shriek  trimnphant  tells. 
For  many  an  eager  spirit  yearns 

To  join  the  growing  legions, 
In  purlieus  of  the  pots  and  chums, 

No  less  than  loftier  regions. 

And  vnll  the  vote  ?  is  met  no  more 

With  jest  and  scoff  and  sneer ; 
That  which  was  fantasy  before 

Takes  outlines  firm  and  clear. 
A  weightier  question  stirs  the  time, 

A  gloomier  thought  perplexes. 
While  sorrier  discords  drown  the  chinae 

And  harmony  of  sexes. 

To  some  the  future  years  unfold 

Chaotic  visions  dire — 
Sweet  customs,  beautiful  and  old,  * 

Consumed  in  error's  fire  ! 
To  others,  the  millennial  plan 

Reveals  its  dawning  feature — 
A  woman  for  the  Coming  Man, 

And  man  the  lesser  creature  ! 

But  wise  are  they  who  yet  keep  pure 

What  factious  tongues  disclaim — 
Belief  that  God's  just  laws  endure 

Immutably  the  same ; 
That  this  wild  creed  shall  surely  pass, 

Whoever  its  propounder, 
And  woman  still  continue  as 

Old  Father  Adam  found  her ! 

Walking  amid  no  troublous  fears 

That  throng  the  paths  of  men. 
Wielding  no  editorial  shears, 

No  keen  polemic  pen. 
Daring  no  intellectual  heights. 

And  neither  sage  nor  preacher. 
True  womanhood  has  yet  the  "  rights  " 

Fanatics  cannot  teach  her. 

What  mission  lovelier  than  to  be 

Home's  angel,  blithe  and  fair, 
0  thou  in  whose  calm  looks  we  see 

A  mother's  holy  care  1 
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What  grander  purpose  than  to  fill 

Thy  Bacred  sphere  of  duty, 
And  mould,  with  reverential  skill. 

Its  ruggedncss  to  beauty  ? 

Chairwoman  of  thy  romping  pets, 

What  prouder  rule  than  thine, 
Whereon  a  heavenly  sanction  sets 

Authority  divine  f 
Thy  cherub-congress  well  content 

To  recognize  their  Speaker, 
What  privilege  of  enfranchisement 

More  precious  to  the  seeker  ♦ 

0  wrangling  zealots,  lift  no  hand 

To  barm  these  duteous  lives — 
True  daughters  of  our  native  land. 

Fond  mothers,  faithfiil  wives  t 
Pass  to  our  polls — and  councils,  too, 

Of  their  sweet  eyes  unnoted. 
And  drop  your  votes,  while  only  you. 

Not  Woman,  shall  have  voted  ! 

EOOAK  Fa  WORT. 

ROYALTY  IN  MINIATURE. 


'-  qadbonpeOt  roi  e'itaU  Id. 
La!  la!" 

BfeiNont. 

AWITTT  French  author  informs  us  that  when  the  few  scattering 
inhabitants  of  the  microscopic  "  principality  of  Monaco  "  re- 
belled against  their  prince  in  1769,  commissioners  were  sent  by  them 
to  Paris,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  French  revolutionists,  where- 
upon a  treaty  was  effected,  which  treaty  consisted  of  the  two  following 
articles : 

.     "  Art.  I.    There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  republic  of  Monaco. 

"  AsT.  II.  The  French  republic  is  delighted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  republic  of  Monaco." 

The  perpetration  of  this  "  excellent  jest "  no  doubt  contributed 
greatly  to  the  good-humor  of  the  revolutionnairat ;  but,  if  they  had 
looked  a  little  nearer  home,  they  might  have  seen  another  "  separate 
sovereignty,"  in  comparison  with  which  the  principality  of  Monaco,  so 
much  laughed  at,  would  have  appeared  gigantic.  This  was  the 
"  kingdom  of  Yvetot,"  which  for  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years 
remained  a  marvel  to  everybody.  There  never  was  any  thing  like  it 
before,  and  there  has  never  been  any  thing  like  it  since.  It  was  a  cu- 
riosity, a  sort  of  ball  within  a  ball,  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Strange  as 
the  statement  may  appear,  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  France,  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  a 
regularly-organized  kingdom,  ruled  by  a  A  ittg,  whom  France,  England, 
and  all  the  great  powers  recognized  and  respected — in  one  sense  at 
least — which  high  and  mighty  kingdom,  presided  over  by  its  suzerain, 
^th  his  privy  council,  high-charaberlain,  master  of  the  hounds,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  other  dignitaries,  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
chateau,  and  what  would  be  called  in  this  country  "  a  good  farm." 

This  farm  was  called,  as  we  have  said,  the  "  kingdom  of  Yvetot," 
and  was  situated  near  the  present  town  of  the  same  name  in  Xor- 
tnandy,  between  Hilvre-de-Grace  and  Rouen.  The  chateau,  built,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century,  may  still  be 
standing.  What  is  certain  is,  that  here  lived  and  reigned  a  long  line 
of  monarchs,  whose  will  was  supreme  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
little  domain ;  who  paid  no  taxes  of  any  description  to  the  neighboring 
and  surrounding  kingdom  of  France,  or  to  any  other ;  who  took  part 
or  did  not  take  part  in  the  various  wars  carried  on  by  France,  just  as 
they  fancied ;  and  who  were  treated  with,  "  as  between  crowned 
heads,"  by  royalty  elsewhere.  It  is  not  singular  that  this  anomalous 
condition  of  things  should  have  originated  a  number  of  jests  at  the 
expense  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Yvetot  in  every  generation.    Ac- 


cordingly, we  have  all  manner  of  caricatures,  lampoons,  pasquinades, 
and  good-humored  "  flings,"  at  their  majesties  in  French  prose  and 
verse^the  most  noted  and  best  known,  doubtless,  being  Stranger's 
Rm  cP  Yvetot.  In  all  these  friendly — they  are  not  unfriendly— carica- 
tures, you  see  the  same  personage,  a  fat  little  royal  personage, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  and  followed  by  a  dog,  as  fat  and  good- 
humored  as  himself,  going  from  door  to  door  on  his  domain, 
chatting  familiarly  with  his  peasant-subjects,  chucking  the  maid- 
ens under  their  chins,  patting  the  babies  on  the  head,  asking  the 
news — who  was  married,  or  bom,  or  dead — and  never  refusing  the 
good  glass  of  wine,  proffered  to  this  merry  little  king  by  his  subjects. 
Then  on  his  return  the  four  stalwart  members  of  his  "  body-guard," 
who  have  been  working  in  the  royal  garden,  drop  their  hoes,  hastily 
don  their  uniforms,  and  salute  this  jolly  monarch  as  he  arrives  upon 
his  donkey ;  the  four  seamstresses  or  housemaids,  daughters  of  his 
tenants,  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  usher  him  to  his  queen ; 
he  dines  en  famille,  waited  on  by  the  one  footman  who  is  lord  high- 
chamberlain;  and  at  night  he  puts  on,  instead  of  a  crown,  an  ex- 
cellent and  comfortable — nightcap  ! 

Such  is  the  picture,  half  traditional,  half  historic,  of  the  King  of 
Yvetot.  It  is  altogether  comic,  as  the  reader  will  perceive ;  but  under 
the  humorous  caricature  there  appears  to  have  been  a  solid  substratum 
of  /etei.    This  seems  to  have  amounted  to  what  follows  : 

The  first  Seigneur  of  Yvetot  was  Yauthier,  chamberlain  to  King 
Clotaire  I.  of  France,  son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilda.  The  chamberlain  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  courage,  intelligence,  and  de- 
votion— qualities  which  made  him  a  favorite  with  Clotaire ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  be  stood  in  high  favor  with  his  majesty.  Thence 
many  heart-burnings  on  the  part  of  the  other  courtiers ;  much  jealousy 
of  Lord  Vauthier,  as  of  one  growing  too  powerful ;  eventually  a  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  him  with  Clotaire  the  Long-haired.  This  conspiracy, 
long  ripening,  came  at  last  to  a  head — Clotaire's  mind  was  artfully 
poisoned — Vauthier  no  longer  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  lord  the 
king — and  finally  the  conspirators  succeeded  in  filling  Clotaire  with 
enormous  rage  against  him — on  what  grounds  the  authorities  do  not 
say.  These  were  not  important,  however.  Vauthier  was  absent,  and 
the  conspirators  had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  chamberlain  was  a  traitor;  and  as,  in  those  days,  kings 
were  often  their  own  "justicers,"  Clotaire  publicly  announced  his  in- 
tention to  slay  the  Sieur  d'Yvetot  on  sight.  Ilis  majesty  had  put  his 
own  nephews  to  death,  as  personages  interfering  with  his  views ; 
was  known  to  be  a  man  who  stuck  at  nothing ;  and  when  a  friend 
at  court  sent  a  messenger  in  haste  to  Vauthier  at  his  chateau,  in- 
forming him  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him  from  Clotaire,  on 
his  return,  Vauthier  wisely  made  up  his  mind  not  to  expose  his 
throat  to  the  knife,  or  his  brains  to  the  royal  axe,  and  hastened  to 
put  the  Rhine  and  other  broad  streams  between  himself  and  King 
Clotaire. 

For  ten  years,  then,  the  Seigneur  d'Yvetot  remained  abroad, 
hewing  away  with  his  sword  at  the  barbarous  Thuringians,  enemies  of 
the  true  faith.  As  Clotaire  upheld  the  latter,  Vauthier  hoped  that 
his  "  record "  in  these  long  years  would  restore  him  to  favor  with 
the  king ;  so,  pining  no  doubt  for  la  patrie,  and  sick  of  exile,  he 
determined  to  venture  back,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
his  sovereign.  He  did  so,  but  not  without  taking  excellent  precau- 
tions. Clotaire  was  known  to  be  a  personage  of  most  uncertain 
temper — fighting  bravely  against  his  enemies  the  Thuringians  might 
or  might  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  pardon  for  the  culprit;  there- 
fore the  prudent  Vauthier  first  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  made  a 
friend  of  "Pope  Agapet,"  and  induced  the  pontiff  to  intrust' him,  in 
the  character  of  envoy,  with  letters  to  King  Clotaire,  who  would  thus, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  was  hoped,  be  entirely  disarmed.  Un- 
fortunately, Vauthier  did  not  estimate  with  sufficient  correctness  the 
highly  "  excitable "  character  of  his  sovereign.  He  travelled  from 
Rome  to  Soissons,  where  Clotaire  held  his  court ;  reached  the  city 
on  Good  Friday,  at  the  moment  when  Clotaire  was  at  the  high  altar 
of  the  great  cathedral  celebrating  mass,  in  front  of  a  veiled  cruci- 
fix; threw  himself  upon  his  knees;  presented  the  pope's  letters; 
implored  pardon  in  the  name  of  Christ — and  Clotaire,  for  reply,  drew 
his  sword,  and  severed  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Sieur  d'Yvetot 
from  his  body.  Grinmng,  ghastly,  and  streaming  with  blood,  the 
head  rolled  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar. 

Such  was  the  unlucky  result  of  Vautbier's  return.  Unlucky  no 
less  for  Clotaire.    He  had  committed  sacril^e,  and,  when  he  cooled, 
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the  full  enormity  of  his  guilt  flashed  upon  him.  The  pope's  letters, 
now  read  for  the  first  time,  did  not  lessen  his  remorse.  The;  attested 
the  entire  innocence  of  our  well-belored  son  Yauthier,  and  around  the 
unhappy  Clotaire  rose  a  chorus  of  clergy : 

"  Sacril^c  1  sacrilege !    Your  majesty  has  committed  sacril^e !  " 

Thereat  Clotaire  grew  pale,  and  his  knees  shook.  What  to  do  * 
S^id  an  envoy  to  his  holiness,  suggested  the  clergy,  and  beg  absolu- 
tion; and  Clotaire  caught  ardently  at  the  suggestion.  The  envoy 
was  dispatched ;  came  to  Rome ;  heard  that  the  pope  was  dying,  and 
hastoied  to  his  bedside,  where  Clotaire's  prayer  was  set  forth  for  the 
pontiff's  action.  The  afikir  was  embarrassing — the  pope  was  djnng. 
He  did  what  men  often  do  in  a  difficult  matter ;  he  compromised. 
"  Clotaire,"  he  said  funtly,  "  could  expect  to  receive  pardon— only — " 
(here  Pope  Agapet  began  to  cough  painfully,  and  gasp  for  breath) — 
"  only — ^when — he  had  given — the  highest  possible — satisfaction  to  the 
— ^heirs — of — "  (here  the  coughing  returned,  became  more  violent,  a 
convulsion  shook  the  pontiff,  and  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence 
lie  expired). 

With  the  ambiguous  dying  words  of  Pope  Agapet,  the  envoy  re- 
turned to  Clotaire ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  king  pondered,  with  knit 
brows  and  troubled  mind,  on  that  phrase,  "  the  highest  possible  satis- 
facUon  to  thehdrs  of" — ^Vauthier.  What  wo*  the  "  highest  possible 
satisfaction  ?  "  At  last  he  came  to  a  decision  upon  the  knotty  point 
presented.  There  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  people  in  the  sixth 
century,  no  higher  earthly  satisfaction  than  that  of  being  a  royal  per- 
sonage ;  and  the  impetuous  Clotaire,  lashed  by  remorse,  determined  to 
make  the  Vauthiers  royaL  As  the  king  ordered,  so  it  was  done.  On 
a  huge  sheet  of  whitest  parchment,  decorated  with  seals  and  flour- 
ishes, and  attested  by  the  royal  "  mark,"  it  was  written  that  thence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  time,  the  seigniory  of  Tvetot  should  be  a  king- 
dom, and  the  seigneurs  thereof  Mri$>f— owing  allegiance  to  no  one, 
coining  their  own  money,  levying  their  own  taxes,  issuing  their  sover- 
eign decrees,  making  or  not  making  war,  as  seemed  to  them  best — in 
every  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  without  reservation,  king*. 

Hence  the  Kings  of  Tvetot.  The  account  we  hare  ^ven  may 
appear  romantic,  but,  whatever  be  the  measure  of  faith  attached  to  it, 
the  existence  of  the  "  kingdom  "  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Proof  of  this  statement : 

I.  A  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Normandy,  of  date  1392, 
mentions  the  King  of  Tvetot,  and  recognizes  hb  royalty. 

II.  Letters  patent  granted  by  various  Kings  of  France,  in  1404, 
1460,  and  1464,  acknowledge  and  confirm  the  sovereignty  of  the  King 
of  Tvetot 

ni.  In  the  same  century,  when  Normandy  was  under  English 
sway,  Henry  VL  claimed  certain  taxes  and  feudal  duties  from  the 
King  of  Tvetot ;  the  question  was  solemnly  adjudged ;  and  the  deci- 
sion given  against  the  King  of  England,  in  favor  of  the  King  of 
Tvetot. 

rv.  A  letter  of  Francis  I.,  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Tvetot,  is 
still  in  the  French  archives. 

V.  At  the  coronation  of  Marie  de  Medici,  Henry  rV.  publicly  re- 
buked his  grand-chamberlain,  for  not  assigning  to  the  King  of  Tvetot 
a  position  suitable  to  his  royal  dignity. 

"  If  we  lose  France,"  said  the  same  jovial  monarch,  Henry  rV., 
when  he  was  retreating  once,  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  "  wc 
must  take  possession  of  the  fair  kingdom  of  Tvetot  t  " 

Thus  jest  and  earnest,  fiction  (doubtless)  and  fact,  history  and  ro- 
mance, mingle  and  are  fused  with  each  other  here.  The  reader  will 
r^ard  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  which  pleases  him  best — serious- 
ly, in  the  light  of  the  charters,  decrees,  and  letters  patent  referred  to ; 
or  romantically,  in  the  light  of  the  Clotaire  tradition ;  or  humorously, 
in  the  light  of  the  donkey,  the  fat  dog,  and  the  nightcap,  of  B^ranger's 
ehatuon.  The  latter  made  the  bon  roi  cf  Yvetot  popular  forever,  by  hit- 
ting from  behind  him  at  other  royal  personages : 

"  n  n'ogiandit  point  tet  £tat8 
Fnt  nn  voinon  commode, 
Bt,  meddle  des  potentaU, 
Prit  le  plaislr  poor  coda. 
Ce  n'est  que  lomqu'U  ezplra 
Qne  le  people  qui  I'eaterra 

Flenta. 
Ohl  ohloblohl  ahlahl  ahtahl 
Quel  bon  petit  rol  c'£talt  U, 

Lallal" 

This  was  written  in  1818,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  per- 


sons, especially  the  French  mothers,  who  had  lost  their  boys  by  Na- 
poleon's merciless  conscriptions,  who  saw  in  the  flrat  lines  a  hit  at  the 
great  emperor.  With  these  political  matters,  however,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Looking  across  the  years  to  the  small  chateau  d'Tvetot, 
what  we  see  is  a  picture  of  "  royalty  in  miniature,"  and  an  extremely 
fat  and  respectable  line  of  monarchs,  who  appear  to  have  had  tn 
amount  of  good  sense  not  often  found  beneath  kingly  crowns.  In 
fact,  these  rustic  sovereigns  appear  to  have  been  the  most  senaUe 
men  of  history.  They  never  declared  war  on  anybody,  never  inter- 
fered or  quarrelled  with  their  neighbors,  indulged  in  no  beart-bom- 
ings,  were  rendered  unhappy  by  no  undue  aspirations ; — they  mmply 
lived  at  the  old  country-house  of  Tvetot,  with  their  tenants  aroond 
them,  ate  good  dinners,  drank  good  wine,  rode  out  on  successive  gen- 
erations of  fat  litUe  donkeys,  followed  by  fat  little  dogs,  chatted  with 
their  subjects,  slept  in  peace,  with  comfortable  nightcaps  drawn  ovet 
thdr  royal  old  ears,  and  were  buried  in  the  royal  cemetery  attached 
to  the  royal  residence,  examples  to  all  kings  in  all  time  to  come. 

There  never  were  any  "  parties  "  of  any  description  in  Tvetot,  we 
are  informed — ^no  court  intrigues,  conspiracies,  or  intestine  dissen- 
sions. The  king  kept  his  own  seak,  and  his  own  royal  purse  in  his 
own  pantaloons  pocket ;  and  therefrom  with  his  own  hands  disbursed 
to  his  civil  list  The  court  is  thus  described :  There  were  one  bishop, 
one  dean,  and  four  canons — all  parish  eurh ;  a  senate  and  privy  coun- 
cil composed  of  four  judges — all  notaries ;  besides  which  there  were 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber — tenants'  daughter^ ;  four  bodr-gnards — 
gardeners  ;  one  chamberlain  and  herald — th6  footman ;  a  master  of 
the  horse — the  groom ;  i  keeper  of  the  woods  and  forests — baBilT; 
others  have  been  mentioned.  We  shall  only  add  that  the  King  of 
Tvetot  could  bring  into  the  field,  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  an  aimy 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  royal  troops,  over  whom  the  King  of 
France  had  no  more  authority  than  he  had  over  the  army  of  tiie  King 
of  England,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  These  were  never,  however, 
called  into  the  field.  Their  old  matchlocks  were  quite  rusty,  and  their 
uniforms  moth-eaten.  Nobody  ever  declared  war  on  the  good  little 
Kings  of  Tvetot  They  ate,  drank,  slept,  rode  out  on  their  donkeys, 
smiled  on  the  maidens,  patted  the  heads  of  the  babies,  and  went  to 
their  long  homes,  models  of  potentates,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  when  the  last  monarch  of  their  andeot 
line  ignominiously  assumed  no  higher  title  at  the  court  of  Louia  XTL 
than  princt — ^whereupon  the  Revolution  followed,  and,  just  when  the 
"  republic  of  Monaco  "  was  bom,  swept  him  and  his  kingdom  •way: 
just  punishment  for  thus  abdicating  his  sacred  royalty,  which  had 
"  been  in  the  family"  for  the  respectable  period  of  about  thirteen  oa- 
turies. 

So  it  passed,  this  jolly  Uttie  kingdom  and  its  line  of  kings — ■mall 
of  stature,  but  the  "  real  article,"  and  respected  accordingly.  To-day, 
you  look  upon  the  whole  matter  as  a  jest,  historic  fact  as  it  is.  The 
rulway  f^om  Havre  to  Rouen,  through  the  department  of  Seine-Iaf^ 
rieure,  traverses  the  town  of  Tvetot ;  the  cars  rattie,  the  smoke  floats, 
the  wliistie  screams ;  if  the  bon  petit  roi,  on  his  little  donkey,  foBowed 
by  his  little  dog,  could  witness  that  phenomenon,  it  is  probable  flist 
king  and  donkey  and  dog  would  all  roU  in  the  nearest  ditoh,  over- 
come with  inght !  But  the  fates  spared  them  such  a  profanatfai  of 
their  royal  authority — these  worthy  little  kings  of  Pigmyland.  tter 
are  no  more  there,  and  never  now  move  any  more  benewA  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  I  The  birds  sing,  the  streams  laugh,  the  donds 
float  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau,  as  in  other  years.  Bat  tiie 
kings  and  kingdom  of  Tvetot  have  passed  away  like  a  dream ! 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  CUBA,  ITS  HISTORY, 
ITS  CLIMATE,  ITS  PEOPLE. 

I. 

THE  Island  of  Cuba  in  sixe  is  nearly  equal  to  England  proper 
(without  the  principality  of  Wales),  being  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifty-two  miles  in  medial  breadth, 
contidning  a  superficial  area  of  forty-three  thousand  five  hondrel 
square  miles,  being  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  other  West  India 
Islands  united.  Columbus  supposed  Cuba  (at  the  time  he  visited  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  associated  with  Cuba)  to  be  a  continent,  and  it  was  so 
regarded  until  circunmavigated  by  Ocampo,  in  the  year  1S08. 

In  the  eariy  times  of  the  settiement  of  the  West  India  Iilanda,  San 
Domingo  was  the  most  known,  and  received  the  largest  share  of  at- 
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View  in  th«  Sierra  del  Cobre,   Cuba. 


tention.  Cuba  attracted  but  little  notice  in  Europe,  until  Cortcz  made 
it  a  base  of  operations,  in  bis  contemplated  and  consummated  attack  on 
Uczico.  It  will  be  perceived  its  first  appreciation  was  for  its  military 
romniand  of  tbe  surrounding  coasts.  Subsequently,  in  necessary  imi- 
tation of  Cortez,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  concentrated  his  fleet  at  Ha- 
rana,  preparatory  to  his  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  Havana  he  re- 
tamed  afler  capturing  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

The  importance  of  Cuba  does  not  therefore  arise  solely  from  its 
;reat  productive  wealth,  nor  from  the  demand  its  inhabitants  make 
ipon  the  productions  of  other  peoples,  but  it  is  largely  founded  upon 
Ls  admirable  position  in  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Mexican 
ruir,  Havana  being  situated  exactly  where  the  carriers  of  commercial 
'Dterprises  must  cross  each  other's  paths  in  their  intercourse  with  Uexi- 
•o  and  the  Southern  United  States.  It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
:agacity  and  statesmanship  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  he  should  have 
rritten,  nearly  fifty  years  ago :  "  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever 


looked  upon  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition  that  can  be  made 
to  our  system  of  States,  the  possession  of  which  (with  Florida 
Point)  would  give  us  control  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  coun- 
tries and  isthmus  bordering  it,  and  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
political  well-being." 

Its  importance,  as  the  "  key  to  the  Gulf,"  will  be  be  still  more  per- 
fectly understood,  when  we  recollect  that  Cuba  is  ninety-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Jamaica ;  fifty  miles  from  Hayti ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Tobasco  and  Yucatan,  in 
Mexico ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  almost  an  exact  circle,  has  a  shore  line  of  near- 
ly six  thousand  miles,  and  the  outlet  of  this  vast  field  of  commerce  is 
through  a  narrow  passage  running  along  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  her  best  harbors  and  fortifications.  It  is, 
therefore,  certain,  that  whatever  people  hold  Cuba,  if  they  have  at 
command  the  resources  natural  to  the  island,  and  the  desire  to  do  so, 
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they  could  make  the  commerce  of  the  western  world  pay  tribute,  and 
embarrass  our  legitimate  rule  in  the  Gulf  by  treaties  and  assistance 
from  European  nations.  And  this  has  already  been  done,  for,  when 
the  fleet  of  Sir  Edward  Paclienham  operated  against  New  Orleans,  and 
was  compelled  in  a  crippled  state  to  retreat  from  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana, it  fled  to  Havana  for  snccor,  and,  but  for  this  place  of  refuge, 
never  would  have  reached  Jamaica,  its  original  port  of  embarka- 
tion. 

But  we  do  not  propose  in  our  slight  sketch  to  treat  of  the  military 
and  political  characteristics  of  Cuba,  we  allude  to  them  only  inciden- 
tally, and  pass  on  to  such  description  of  its  scenery,  agricultural 
resources,  and  the  social  life  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  best  authorities 
at  our  command  and  our  personal  observations  will  supply. 

The  past  of  Cuba  is  history,  and,  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
soon  a  new  and  varied  future  must  open  upon  her ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  results  will  be  advantageous  to  her  best  interests  and 
true  development.  Up  to  this  time,  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  on 
the  globe,  abounding  with  great  mineral,  agricultural,  and  maritime 
resources,  has  been  cramped  in  its  natural  growth  as  much  as  if  it 
were  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  belle,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  bandages  of  every 
possible  restriction,  Cuba  has  surpassed  any  given  portion  of  the 
world  in  what  it  has  done,  and  in  what  it  promises  as  the  reward  of 
labor — for,  in  accordance  with  her  population,  and  in  spite  of  her 
misgovernment,  Cuba,  to-day,  presents  a  wonderful  example  of 
material  prosperity.  If  these  things  be,  with  a  parent  government 
heartless  and  oppressive,  and  subjected  to  the  consequent  evils  flowing 
therefrom,  what  will  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles  "  be,  when  her  moun- 
tains, her  valleys,  and  her  beautiful  and  commodious  harbors,  are  in  the 
possession  of  even  a  comparatively  free  and  untrammelled  population, 
who  will  develop  her  vast  natural  wealth,  and  make  it  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  the  producer,  instead  of  the  pride  and  squanderings 
of  an  unsympathizing  aristocracy  ? 

The  climate  of  Cuba,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  is  con- 
sidered Ibe  most  salubrious  of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Porto  Bioo.  At  tJbajay,  flfteen  miles  from  Ha- 
vana, the  thermometer  in  fair  weather  has  gone  down  to  zero.  It  is  im- 
possible to  realize  the  fragrant  delightfHilness  of  early  dawn,  or  the  ex- 
quisitely-soft coolness  of  the  evening,  in  this  wonderful  island  of  the 
tropical  seas.  After  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  the  sea-breeze  seems 
to  refresh  and  strengthen  the  very  spirit  of  life,  the  pulse  beats  fuller 
and  clearer,  producing  sensations  to  be  enjoyed,  but  never  described. 
In  the  interior  of  the  island  there  is  a  variety  of  temperatures,  for 
the  mountains  ihvorably  modify  any  intense  heat.  Thus  Nature  in 
many  ways  overcomes  difficulties  for  the  happiness  of  man,  and  thus 
it  is,  however  hot  the  day  may  be  in  those  southern  latitudes,  in  the 
evomng  and  the  morning  there  prevail  refreshing  winds ;  while  in  the 
moimtainoua  re^otis  the  deposition  of  dew  is  so  plentiful  at  nightfall 
that  it  takes  the  place  of  copious  showers  in  modifying  the  heat  and 
preeerving  vegetation. 

That  ont-door  labor  for  every  class  of  people  is  not  impossible 
in  Ciiba,  w«  know ;  for  two-thirds  of  the  population,  including  slaves 
and  coolies,  work  the  livelong  day  in  the  unqualified  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  do  this  under  its  most  trying  ciroumstancss.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  labor  in  Cuba,  supplied  with  proper  clothing,  wholesome  food, 
a  xeasonable  number  of  hours  for  work,  and  a  comfortable  lodging  at 
night,  is  still  to  be  tried. 

In  approaching  Havana  fWmi  the  sea,  a  chain  of  ondulating  moun- 
tains runs  from  east  to  west,  until  lost  in  either  horizon.  On  each 
hand,  as  you  approach  the  harbor,  the  land  is  gently  elevated,  and  cov- 
ered with  grassy,  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  signal-tower  and  light-house 
combined,  which  overtops  the  high  walls  of  the  defences,  which  imme- 
diately lie  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  harbor,  is  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  novice  in  sea  trips,  for,  with  the  desire  to  get  to  land,  is  added 
the  intense  curiosity  to  see  the  sights  of  Havana.  On  the  first  occasion 
of  our  beholding  the  red-and-gold-slasbed  flag  of  Spain,  the  sun  was 
rapidly  sinking  into  the  waves  of  the  great  Mexican  Gulf,  and  we 
watched  the  flag  and  the  sun  with  painful  solicitude,  for  we  knew 
that  they  would  sink  out  of  sight  together,  and  we  also  knew  that,  if 
tbey  did  this  before  we  reached  the  harbor,  we  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
main at  sea  all  night. 

In  our  anxiety  and  impatience  to  make  headway,  it  seemed  to  us  as 
if  the  huge  engine  of  the  steamer  had  lost  its  propelling  power.  Pas- 
sengers, in  nervous  crowds,  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  wished  and  hoped ; 
but,  alas !  all  our  ospirationB  were  bound  to  be  disappointed,  for  sud- 


denly, a  light  cloud  of  smoke  ascended  upon  the  clear  atmosphere,  tie 
low  but  suggestive  sound  of  a  heavy,  but  distant  piece  of  artillerj 
echoed  along  the  Cuban  shore,  and  sun  and  flag  disappeared  together 
as  simultaneously  as  if  both  were  under  the  military  discipline  of  the 
now  dethroned  Isabella. 

At  the  same  instant  the  engineer's  bell  of  the  steamer's  engine  giTc 
a  significant  tap,  and  the  huge  machinery  stopped  its  rapid  moUon?  i; 
if  exhausted,  and  the  "skipper"  announced  that  "we  had  to  rideii 
the  open  sea  until  morning  dawned." 

The  same  rules  that  were  established  two  centuries  or  more  ago  bj 
the  jealous  Spaniard,  to  guard  against  the  sudden  invasion  of  free- 
booters, have  continued  in  force  against  the  peaceably-disposed  passes- 
gei'-ships  of  these  modem  times. 

The  atmosphere  of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  within  the  tropics,  is  so 
unpolluted,  so  thin,  so  elastic,  so  serene,  and,  save  by  experience,  so  in- 
conceivably transparent,  that  every  star  and  planet  in  the  heaiet- 
seemed  to  be  boldly  defined ;  you  can  see  around  and  behind  ^6B : 
they  actually  stand  out  in  the  clear  blue,  while  the  heavenly  codme!- 
lations  are  more  brilliant  than  in  the  temperate  latitudes.  In  this  nigln- 
watch  we  saw  the  north-star  and  the  great  polar  bear  skirting  alms 
the  horizon.  And  there  were  constellations  unknown  to  northern  skie, 
with  the  myriads  of  stars  forming  the  milky-way,  making  not  a  dijL. 
just-perceived  light,  but  absolutely  flaming  through  etem»I  space. 
All  this  was  some  comfort  to  our  disappointed  feelings,  and  leseme'. 
somewhat  the  indignation  we  felt  at  the  woricings  of  the  vasii:tA\'. 
policy  and  old  fogyism  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

"  Couldn't  our  Government  make  a  treaty  that  would  break  up  tkir 
absurd  rule,  which  might  have  been  well  enough  for  Drake  sod  M- 
myrmidons,  but  should  not  be  enforced  to  the  keeping  of  a  peaceab!: 
merchant  on  the  sea  all  mght,  in  sight  of  a  comfortable  harbor  ?  "  wi 
we  at  last  to  the  obtain. 

"  Don't  think  a  treaty  could  be  made,"  he  replied,  emphatieall;. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  powerful  United  States,  which  ooali 
send  a  single  iron-clad  into  that  closed  harbor  of  Havana  yoodn 
that  would  knock  Horro  Castle  into  flinders  in  a  fewmoments,  thatsccl 
a  Union,  if  it  insisted  upon  it,  could  not  have  such  abominable  laws  rr- 


The  ground  swell,  or  some  other  kind  of  swell,  waa  now  mate; 
us  sick,  and  consequently  ill-natured,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fe' 
atmosphere,  the  starry  oonstellations  of  the  altar,  the  cross,  and  ttr 
River  Bridanus. 

"  We  mean  to  say,"  retamed  the  captain,  speaking  with  the  lalfco-- 
ity  of  the  quarter-deck,  "  we  mean  to  say,  that  Spain  will  not  altar  k? 
laws  regarding  the  entrance  and  exit  of  her  harbors,  or  in  any  otfer 
matter,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  ai^ument  of  war ! " 

Just  at  this  moment,  at  the  very  spot  where  we  knew  was  Tlar> 
Castle,  w«  saw  a  column  of  smoke,  which,  in  the  clear  atmoaphcre  f. 
have  so  much  admired,  rose  like  a  signal  from  some  savage  chiefi»  > 
camp.  This  column  grew  taller  and  taller,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  i^ 
finally  began  to  stretch  away  toward  the  west. 

"  What's  that  f  "  said  we  to  the  obtain,  very  much  sniprised  at  AH 
evidence  of  life  exhibited  in  what  should  have  bean,  by  Spanish  anfe%. 
"  a  dead  place." 

"  Why,"  said  the  captain  promptiy, "  that  smoke  is  fhnn  StaspKi 
coal,  and,  if  you  oould  see  the  fire  it  oomw  from,  you'd  find  tin  baflvs 
of  a  confederate  blockade-runner  that  plies  between  a  Texas  pen  ci 
Havana." 

And,  while  we  were  looking  and  speculating,  we  saw,  far  away  oa 
our  right,  what  might  have  been  other  signal  smokes ;  long,  stngj^cf 
lines  that  crept  and  curled  along  the  horizon,  and  then  np  iotp  tiw 
midnight  sky,  like  wounded  serpents,  and  these  were  fron  ath<r 
blockade-runners  that  were  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Graaie. 
laden  with  cotton — then  more  valuable  than  gold — all  of  which  eaa- 
traband  vessels,  at  night  or  by  day,  passed  unchallenged  into  the  tir- 
bor  of  Havana. 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  captain,  with  some  aflfected  sorpise,  "  th> 
Cuban  Spanish  oGScials  have  been  bribed  to  do  this ;  bat  it  wvnt  pt< 
to  buy  our  way  in ;  so,  in  sunshine  or  storm,  breeze  or  hurricaae,  •« 
must  stay  out  here  aU  night." 

But  morning  came  at  last,  bright,  cheering,  and  early.  It  v^' 
hard  to  say  when  the  stars  melted  away,  or  how  the  heavcos  ««<v 
brighter  because  the  sun  was  turning -every  thing  into  yellow  and  p^ 
Another  booming  sound  officially  informed  the  Cubans  of  tbe  bveak 
of  day,  and  the  red  flag  again  trembled  over  Horro  Castle,  and  inr 
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gallant  steamer,  as  if  refreshed  from  repose,  now  proudly  and  swiftly 
moved  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  between  the  long  lines  of  fortifications, 
introducing  us  to  rock-boond  shores,  that  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  are  not  four  hundred  yards  apart.  No  engineer  could  have  ar- 
ranged them  more  perfectly  for  defence  or  safety,  and  the  natural 
effect  could  not  be  more  picturesque. 

On  one  side,  the  fortifications,  hewn  out  of  the  dark-gny  rock, 
were  surmounted  by  parapets  that  bristled  with  artillery,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  appearance  of  soldiers  and  sentinels  in  light  uni- 
forms, who  were  constantly  moving  about  On  the  opposite  side 
and  along  the  shore  there  spread  out  the  city  of  Havana,  not  som- 
bre, like  London,  nor  white,  like  Paris,  but  party-colored,  like  Da- 
mascus, and  equally  flaming  and  brilliant  in  the  hot  son,  the  fronts 
of  the  houses,  owing  to  some  peculiar  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  bdng 
frescoed  with  the  brightest  yellows,  pinks,  and  azure  blue,  with  the 
roofs  red  with  tiles — the  whole  made  more  noticeable  by  contrasts 
with  the  deep  coppery  green  of  the  overtowering  palms,  and  other  luxu- 
riant tropical  vegetation ;  in  the  harbor  were  innumerable  gayly-col- 
ored  gondolas ;  the  ships  were  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
being  only  allowed  to  communicate  vrith  the  shore  through  the 
lighters  and  small  sail -boats  that  everywhere  meet  your  gaze — 
the  whole  effect  giving  a  peculiar  character,  and  a  romantic  life,  im- 
like  any  other  city  in  Europe  or  America. 

Our  vessel,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spanish  pilot,  finally  reached 
her  berth  In  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and,  before  the  heavy  anchor 
was  fairly  embedded  in  the  earth,  the  sail-boats  came  circling  round  us 
from  the  shore  like  so  many  huge  albatrosses  bent  on  prey. 

A  few  years  ago,  passengers  could  not  go  ashore  at  Havana  with- 
out passports,  which,  when  fairly  settled  for,  cost  some  five  dollars  in 
gold.  But  this  is  not  so  now,  though  occasionally  an  unlucky  travel- 
ler hands  this  amount  over  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  officials — 
always  in  sight — just  as  a  countrymen,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes,  in 
New  York  CSty,  give  a  "  sharper"  twenty-five  cents  for  gobg  into  the 
City  Hall  Park.  But  yon  go  ashore,  of  course,  and  possibly  have  a 
sail  of  a  mile  or  more  before  you  reach  the  common  landing,  which  is 
opposite  the  principal  gate  of  the  river-front  of  the  city.  You  look  up, 
and  see  a  coat-of-arms  over  the  grand  entrance,  once  familiar,  when 
we  used  Spanish  silver  coin,  prominent  upon  which  were  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  The  first  impression  made  opon  an  American  is,  that  there 
is  an  enormous  numt>er  of  semi-military  policemen.  The  ship  was 
spotted  with  them  the  instant  it  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the 
city  you  find  every  alley,  lane,  street,  wharf,  and  stair,  guarded  by 
them',  many  armed  with  a  light  musket,  and  all  set  off  with  a  saffron- 
colored  visage,  contrasting  strangely  with  a  thin  white  linen  coatee, 
held  together  at  the  shoulders  by  immense  yellow  worsted  epaulettes. 
But  these  guardians  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  Havana,  such  as  they 
are,  are  respectful  to  well-disposed  strangers ;  their  business  is  to  look 
most  exclusively  after  the  native  population. 

The  streets  inside  the  walls,  as  a  rule,  run  at  right  angles,  and  are 
very  narrow ;  the  best  are  badly  paved,  and  undrained.  The  houses 
suggest  that  they  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  been  used  as  fortifi- 
cations, they  have  such  an  appearance  of  unnecessary  strength,  and 
are  so  covered  over  with  heavy  iron  gratings.  They  are  seldom  more 
than  two  stories  high,  and,  in  the  most  populous  streets,  have  awnings 
suspended  across  the  highway,  from  ropes  fastened  to  the  heavy  para- 
pets that  surmount  every  building ;  which  arrangement  is  grateiUI,  In 
eecoring  you  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Every  thing,  to  an  American  and  a  stranger,  is  intensely  odd  and 
very  interesting.  If  you  are  in  the  principal  street,  you  find  the  stores 
smaU,  and  a  casual  display  of  goods  apparentiy  a  secondary  matter. 
You  look  np  and  down,  and  are  surprised  in  not  seeing  a  lady  in 
sight — yoa  catch  the  bright  eyes  of  what  you  suppose  to  be  one, 
peeping  from  behmd  some  jaUmtie,  but  it  is  a  guggestion,  not  a  posi- 
tive fact.  The  men  you  meet,  if  not  of  the  military,  are  all  dressed  in 
white  pantaloons,  grass  cloth  jackets,  and  panama  hate— tiiey  know 
you  are  a  barbarian  and  a  "  fillibuster  "  (synonymes  for  a  dtizen  of  the 
United  States),  from  your  thick  clothing  and  self-oonoeited  stare. 

A  woman  at  last — a  stout  one— dressed  in  black  silk,  queer-look- 
ing flat  hat,  no  hoops  on,  great  sash  around  the  waist,  and  surprisingly 
large  feet.  You  think  you  have  always  heard  the  Spanidi  women 
have  small  pedestals.  You  look  again,  and  It  is  a  portly  priest ;  and 
as  yoa  see  a  great  many  of  them  afterward,  you  make  no  second  mis- 
take as  to  their  sex  or  business. 


Gradually  growing  self-possessed,  you  reach  a  street  occupied 
wholly  by  private  residences.  You  observe  that  the  houses  have  no 
sashes  to  their  windows,  but,  instead,  heavy  iron  bars  and  gratings. 
Delicate  lace  curtdns  inside,  and  rich,  heavy  furniture,  satisfy  you 
they  are  not  prisons.  But  their  Moorish,  oriental  expression,  gives 
them  an  intensely  dull  exterior.  You  think  better  of  them  when  you 
discover  a  group  of  sefloritas  busily  engaged  in  gossiping  and  smok- 
ing cigarettes.  They  let  you  stare  at  them  without  displaying  the  least 
annoyance — they  rather  like  it,  or  they  don't  know  it — ^you  will  never 
be  able  to  tell  which. 

We  have  said  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  here  comes  a  cabrio- 
let, or  bullock  cart,  in  common  use  in  the  country.  It  is  the  rudest 
wheeled  vehicle  you  ever  saw,  and  the  animals  drawing  it  have  a  wild, 
shaggy  look,  that  is  perfectly  demoniac.  The  fellow  driving  is  a  first- 
dass  African  slave,  mounted  upon  a  lot  of  old  garden  "  truck "  he 
has  for  sale.  The  African's  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons, 
with  a  scarcity  of  cloth  that  would  please  an  opera-dancer ;  his  shirt 
is  included  in  a  well-worn  suspender,  else  he  has  none.  ^  No  covering 
for  head  or  feet ;  but,  slave  as  he  is,  he's  a  Spanish  slave,  or  rather, 
according  to  his  race,  he  insensibly  imitates  the  manners  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  and,  mounted  upon  his  moving  throne,  he  puffs  out  the  smoke 
of  his  cigarette  with  an  air  that  no  one  but  a  grandee  of  Castile  can 
smpaas. 

But,  ho  I  the  vehicle  approaches,  the  wheels  spread  so  wide  that 
they  travel  in  the  gutters  each  side  of  the  street,  and  the  huge  hub 
projects  over  the  twenty-inch-in-width  side- walk,  more  than  half-way ; 
we  flatten  ourselves  against  the  dead  wall,  and  just  escape  being 
brushed  fr«m  the  narrow  walk  into  the  street. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  to  use  an  equivocal  phrase,  the  hackney- 
coaches  of  Cuba  were  volantes.  They  are  the  most  grotesque,  illy- 
constructed  vehicle,  their  uses  considered,  that  can  be  imagined; 
where  the  fashion  came  from  we  have  not  learned.  Their  shape  and 
appearance  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  personal  inspection.  The 
wheels  are  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  shafts  vary  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  sedan-chair  for  the  passenger  is  placed  on 
the  shafts,  a  few  feet  in  fi^nt  of  the  wheels,  and  then  a  very  small  horse  or 
mule  is  fastened  to  the  shafts  opposite.  The  propelling  power  is  mounted 
by  a  negro,  d  lapoitiUon.  These  fantastic  vehicles  are  often  of  costly 
construction,  mounted  with  silver,  and  adorned  with  every  possible 
ornament  to  make  them  attractive.  But  within  a  few  years  the  open 
carriage,  common  to  New  York  and  London,  have  become  quite  famil- 
iar in  the  streets  of  Havana,  and  are  gradually,  at  least  for  strangers' 
use,  displacing  the  old,  queer,  characteristic  volante,  which  no  doubt 
came  into  fashion  by  some  law  that  prevented  common  people  from 
riding  in  four-wheeled  vehicles,  this  being  a  luxury  only  to  be  in- 
dulged in  by  the  grandees  and  royal  personages  of  Spain. 

After  due  study  of  Cuban  architecture,  and  after  an  examination 
of  the  best  old  residences,  you  find  they  are  all  prult  upon  one  unvary- 
ing plan,  that  of  a  hollow  quadrangle ;  flat  roofs  are  universal  A 
lofty  portal  opens  to  the  entrance  hall,  which  hall  serves  for  a  coach- 
house for  the  volante,  and  a  store-room  for  things  not  immediately 
needed  in  the  house.  The  interior  court  is  surrounded  by  galleries, 
attached  to  which  are  the  sitting,  public,  dining,  and  bed  rooms,  with 
the  general  staircase  leading  to  the  landings.  The  servants'  rooms 
and  kitchens  occupy  the  first  story,  and  freqnentiy  shops  of  the  mean- 
est appearance  are  seen  opening  on  the  street,  above  which  are  magni- 
ficent suites  of  apartments.  The  style  suggests  a  dull  grandeur,  an 
antique  and  almost  vandal  character,  which  deeply  impresses  the 
stranger ;  but  with  all  this  barbaric  magnificence  which  one  sees  oc- 
casionally exhibited,  there  is,  apparentiy,  a  great  deficiency  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  And  any  regularity  of  style  seems  never  to  be 
thought  of,  for,  close  beside  an  elegant  arcade,  with  frescoed  walls, 
stands  a  ruined,  deserted  old  building,  the  very  representative  of  hope- 
less desolation. 

If  you  are  permitted  to  visit  the  interior  of  these  imposing  dwell- 
ings, you  will  find  that  the  principal  apartments  are  barely,  though 
sometimes  richly,  furnished.  Among  those  less  wealthy  than  the 
privileged  orders,  old-fashioned,  high-backed  chairs,  covered  with 
leather,  and  gilt  nails,  are  great  favorites  ;  a  table  or  two  of  the  same 
style,  with  a  hammock  intersecting  the  room  diagonally,  and  neariy 
touching  the  floor,  complete  the  ordinary  outfit  Bed-rooms  seem  to 
be  located  without  much  regard  to  privacy,  and,  in  many,  beds  are  never 
seen ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  stretchers,  or  cots,  and  hammocks, 
which,  when  desirable,  are  folded  up  and  put  away  during  the  day. 
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The  Cubans,  unaffected  by  foreign  ideas,  live  upon  a  few  very  simple 
dishes,  and  are  satisfied  witli  two  meals  a  day.  A  great  variety  of 
food  cannot  be  obtained.  The  celebrated  "  olla  podrida,"  composed  of 
fowls  imported  from  the  United  States,  with  some  beef,  pork,  onions, 
8aflW>n,  pepper,  and  garlic,  is  very  wholesome,  and  suited  to  the 
climate  and  resources  of  the  people,  who  esteem  it  a  national  dish- 
Havana,  especially  in  house-rent,  boarding,  clothing,  indeed  every 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  and  to  promote  comfort,  is  the  most 
expensive  place  in  the  world. 

Here  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say,  that  the  saddest  chapters  of 
soString  that  could  be  written  would  be  the  histories  of  confirmed  in- 
valids coming  from  the  Northern  States,  seeking  health  in  "the  balmy 
air  of  these  tropical  climes."  Accustomed  to  the  careful  housekeeping 
and  domestic  arrangements  of  their  northern  home,  and  sustained  by  an 
invigorating  climate,  they  find  themselves  suddenly  in  Havana,  deprived 
of  even  a  comfortable  retiring  room,  and  without  the  necessary  con- 
venience of  even  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  Every  dish,  except  otherwise  or- 
dered, is  reeking  with  red  pepper,  onions,  or  garlic ;  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  common  people  are  strange  and  repulsive ;  and,  mean 
time,  the  climate,  enervating  and  exhausting  to  the  most  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, completes  the  disaster ;  and  the  poor,  disappointed  seeker 
of  health  learns,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  sad  mistake  that  has  been 
made  by  the  consumptive  searching  a  warm  Utitude  for  health. 

We  saw  one  of  these  wretched  people  hoisted  by  the  aid  of  a 
mattress  upon  the  deck  of  our  departing  steamer.  There  was  appa- 
rent death  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  emaciated  frame.  It  was  a  despe- 
rate efifort  to  reach  home  and  die  among  friends  and  kindred.  Pre- 
sently the  steamer  moved  oitt  of  the  harbor,  that  was  literally  ns  hot 
as  an  oven.  The  cool  sea-breeze  fanned  the  brow  of  the  sinking  one; 
the  pore,  fresh  air  acted  as  an  elixir ;  the  eye  brightened,  the  voice 
returned,  the  hand  had  the  power  to  give  an  affectionate  return  for 
the  friendly  grasp.  The  cool  night  ^  set  in,  and  the  invalid,  like 
one  escaping  from  an  exhausted  receiver,  wept  and  sighed  over  the 
suffering  endured  in  the  sad  climate  and  surroundings  for  invalids,  com- 
mon to  all  Cuban  resorts. 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A.  NOVEL. 
BT  THE  AOTHOB  OF  "THE  BACHELOR  OF  THE   ALBANY." 

CHAPTHH  XYin.— A  CIVIC  FBAST  IN  A  COTTAOK.    MBS.  BOWLKT 
TAKES  SOME  STRONG  HEASUKE8. 

We  left  Mrs.  Rowley  at  the  Meadows. 

Mrs.  Cosie,  a  comely,  cordial,  motherly,  sedulous,  upright,  down- 
right, plain-spoken  woman,  in  the  advanced  autumn  of  life,  when  the 
i  leaf  is  still  a  goodly  red,  or  a  warm,  comfortable  brown,  was  a  great 
I  favorite  of  Mrs.  Rowley's.  She  had  a  bevy  of  daughters,  and  a  troop 
of  maids  besides,  always  at  hand  to  do  every  thing  for  her ;  but  she 
was  that  active  and  housewifely  sort  of  person  who  preferred  doing 
things  for  herself,  so  her  maids  were  not  much  overworked,  which  was 
all  the  better  for  their  pretty  faces  and  figures. 

Had  Mr.  Cosie  brought  a  couple  of  actual  goddesses  home  with 
him,  he  could  scarcely  have  astounded  his  wife  and  daughters  more 
than  he  did  when  he  appeared  with  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  step-daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Cosie  was  at  her  door,  the  porch  of  which  was  overhung 
with  woodbine  and  roses,  already  beginning  to  bloom  in  that  mild 
climate,  thanks — at  least  such  was  the  notion  in  those  days — to  the 
inflnence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  She  was  engaged  at  the  moment  shak- 
ing the  crumbs  out  of  the  table-cloth  after  luncheon,  for  the  linnets 
and  robins  to  pick  up ;  while  the  parlor-maid,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  was  standing  smiling  by,  watching  the  pretty  birds  as  they  profited 
by  her  mistress's  daily  charity.  The  birds  were  fluttered  the  first ;  they 
all  flew  away  in  a  cloud,  with  as  much  noise  as  their  tiny  wings  could 
make ;  then  the  fluttering  reached  the  maid,  who  almost  screamed, 
and  pulled  the  table-cloth  out  of  Mrs.  Cosie's  hands ;  but  the  fluttering 
of  the  good  woman  herself  exceeded  the  fluttering  of  birds  and  maid 
together  ;  she  was  all  in  a  flutter  trom  head  to  foot,  outside  and  inside ; 
her  cap  tumbled  down  behind,  her  kerchief  fell  from  her  neck ;  every 
thing  that  could  escape  from  tie  or  pin  or  hook  took  the  opportunity 
of  starting,  in  the  excess  of  her  trepidation.  Her  voice  was  too  soft 
and  mellovr  for  screaming,  or  she  would  have  screamed ;  but  she  did 


her  best  to  make  up  for  it  by  running  to  and  fh>,  with  a  thousand 
"  dear  me's,"  and  panting  invocations  of  her  daughters  Dorothy  and 
Margery,  and  all  the  damsels  of  the  farm.  In  a  few  nunutes,  there 
was  such  a  concourse  that,  when  the  carriage  swept  round  the  open 
space  before  the  cottage,  and  drew  up  before  the  porch,  Mrs.  Rowley 
stepped  out  in  the  middle  of  a  small  mob  of  rosy-faced  girls — one  with 
a  pet  lamb  at  her  heels,  one  with  a  broom  in  her  hands,  another  with 
a  chum-dash,  another  with  a  red  petticoat  on  her  arm,  which  she  hap- 
pened to  be  making  or  mending.  In  the  background  appeared  some 
electrified  workmen,  who,  perhaps,  imagined  that  the  queen  had  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  come  and  see  Mrs.  Cosie — a  visit  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  her  majesty  acquainted  with  one  of  the  worthiest 
women  of  her  cUss  in  £n|^d. 

At  last  the  ferment  subsided,  the  shaking  of  hands  was  over,  and 
die  Rowleys,  amidst  a  galaxy  of  happy  faces,  entered  the  snug  abode 
of  their  humble  friends. 

The  Meadows  was  so  far  from  being  "  a  cottage  of  gentility,"  that 
it  had  not  even  one  proper  coach-house ;  but  it  was  large  enough  to 
afford  a  couple  of  spare  bedrooms ;  and  while  they  were  getting  ready 
for  thdr  reception,  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  daughter  repostMl  in  Mrs.  Co- 
sie's room  until  dinner-time. 

If  there  was  a  fault  in  Mrs.  Cosie's  household,  it  was  that  there 
was  rather  too  much  eating,  so  much  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  remove  the  cloth  at  all ;  but  perhaps  it  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  robins  and  finches.  This  over-eating  was  the  result  of  the  old 
civic  habits  of  the  family,  Mr.  Cosie  having  once  been  an  alderman 
of  London,  and  having  even  served  the  office  of  sheriff.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  once  within  a  few  votes  of  the  highest  honor  of  the 
City,  and  there  was  no  story  which  his  wife  told  so  often,  or  so 
amusingly,  as  how  she  had  narrowly  escaped  being  lady  mayoress. 

The  dinner  was  as  superabundant  as  usual,  the  table  groaning  under 
roast  beef  and  boiled  mutton,  chickens  and  ducks,  pigeons  and  wild- 
duck,  pies  and  puddings.  But  with  all  this,  it  was  not  as  ponderous 
as  many  a  grand  London  entertainment,  good-humor  and  good-nature 
did  BO  much  to  lighten  it. 

"  It  was  a  lucky  bridge  for  us,  at  all  events,"  said  the  good  woman 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  And  a  lucky  flood  that  carried  away  tbe  bridge,"  said  Mis.  Row- 
ley ;  "  for  I  think  we  have  our  full  share  of  the  good  fortune." 

With  chat  like  this,  and  a  hundred  recollections  of  the  last  time 
the  Rowleys  had  honored  the  country  with  a  visit,  the  rustic  meal  be- 
gan and  ended. 

The  post  came  in  late  at  that  period,  and  soon  after  tea,  which 
trod  on  the  heels  of  dinner,  Mrs.  Rowley  retired  to  her  room  with 
her  letters.  She  never  read  a  letter  from  her  husband  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  sometimes  not  even  in  the  presence  of  her 
daughters — whether  it  was  that  they  caused  her  more  rapture  than 
she  cared  to  let  any  one  witness,  or  for  other  reasons  best  known  to 
herself. 

Susan  Rowley  sat  with  the  Cosie  ^Is  until  it  was  bedtime,  listen- 
ing, not  always  with  unaffected  interest,  to  their  accounts  of  parochial 
matters,  and  talking  of  poor  Carry,  whom  the  Cosies  were  all  fond  o^ 
but  latterly  hardly  ever  saw,  Mrs.  Upjohn  having  for  some  time  back 
behaved  superciliously  to  tbe  farmer's  family,  and  broken  off  all  social 
communication  with  the  Meadows. 

They  chatted  and  chatted  until  Mrs.  Cosie,  who  had  been  dozing 
in  her  chair  ever  since  dinner — her  daily  habit  for  years — ^now  began 
to  wake  up,  which  she  no  sooner  did  than  she  exclaimed ; 

"  Xow,  girls,  don't  keep  Miss  Rowley  up  talking.  I  dare  say  she 
would  like  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Well,  truly  I  should,"  said  Susan. 

"  When  would  Mrs.  Rowley  like  to  have  break&st  in  the  morning  f  " 
said  Dorothy  and  Margery,  abnoat  together,  for  both  must  show  Susan 
to  her  nxnn. 

"  By  all  means  at  your  usual  hour,"  said  Miss  Rowley.  "  We  are 
as  early  birds  as  you  are.  Mamma  writes  her  letters,  and  reads  her 
newspaper,  and  does  half  her  business  before  she  leaves  her  room  of 
a  morning  ;  and  if  she  has  no  letters  to  write  she  goes  on  with  hei 
novel    She  is  as  great  a  novel-reader  as  ever." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do r  "  cried  Dorothy ;  "I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  novel  in  the  house." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is,"  said  the  brusque  Margery,  giving  her  sister  a 
little  push — a  way  she  had ;  "  there's  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefldd,'  and 
'  Sanford  and  Merton.'  " 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  you  offering  Mrs.  Rowley  *  Sanford  and 
Merton '  to  read,"  said  Dorothy,  returning  the  little  push. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  noTels,"  said  Susan ;  "  mamma  has  a  whole 
box  of  them  with  her  which  she  brought  down  fix>m  London." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Hiss  Rowley  was  left  to  herself,  for 
the  Cosie  girls  were  never  satisfied  that  there  were  half  as  many 
things  in  her  bower  as  they  were  certain  she  would  want;  but  at  last 
they  accepted  her  repeated  asaurances  that  every  thing  was  perfect, 
and  pushed  one  another  out  of  the  room.  Looking-glasses  abounded, 
at  all  events,  for  there  were  three,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  had  even  more ; 
in  fact,  all  the  movable  looking-glasses  in  the  house  h^d  been  put  into 
the  two  rooms,  except  a  small  one  in  which  Mr.  C!oue  shaved. 

Before  they  assembled  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Rowley 
had  a  discussion  with  her  host  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  what  she 
proposed  to  do  while  she  remained  in  England.  The  arrangement 
suggested  by  Hr.  Alexander,  by  which  Mr.  Cosie  was  to  manage  the 
little  peninsula  under  the  advice  of  Spring  Gardens,  had  already  been 
approved  of,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  her  broth- 
er-in-law was  prepared  to  hand  every  thing  over  to  his  successor  with- 
out a  shade  of  angry  feeling  on  his  mind.  She  was  not  long  without 
further  assurance  on  that  head;  for  she  was  just  deliberating  at 
break&st  how  to  get  over  to  Foxden  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
and  parrying  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  CSosies  to  keep  her,  when 
a  horse  was  heard  trotting  up  the  avenue,  and  there  was  scarce  time 
to  wonder  who  so  early  a  visitor  could  be,  when  in  limped  Mr. 
Upjohn  himself,  looking  much  more  like  a  man  who  had  just  been 
appointed  to  a  good  thing  than  a  man  who  had  lost  one.  He  came  in 
with  the  heartiest  laugh,  kissed  and  shook  hands  with  both  his 
sister-in-law  and  niece,  and  swore,  like  Falstaff,  that  he  knew  them  the 
day  before,  as  well  as  Him  that  made  them. 

"  Xo,  no,  uncle,  you  did  not  know  a  bit  of  us ;  there  is  no  use  in 
your  pretending  it." 

"  Well,  Susan,  truth  is  truth ;  I  (Kd  not  know  you ;  but,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  I  ought  to  have  known  you,  Fatima, 
at  all  events,  by  one  remark  you  made.  When  I  said  I  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  bridge  went,  you  said  you  supposed  it  was  because  the 
flood  was  the  stronger :  so  very  like  you — so  quaint  and  so  sharp — so 
like  you." 

"  Well,  we  were  not  on  it,  uncle,"  said  Susan,  "  like  the  Brian 
O'Lynn  family ;  that  was  a  great  point" 

Upjohn  sat  down,  and  there  was  not  a  pleasanter  member  of  the 
party. 

"  We  were  going  over  to  Foxden  after  breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Row- 
ley." 

"  You  are  much  better  where  you  are,"  he  sud.  "  I  am  all  alone, 
as  you  probably  know,  except  Carry.  I  am  going  up  to  town  to- 
morrow or  next  day." 

The  Cosies  immediately  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  Garry  must 
come  and  stay  with  them ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Rowley 
would  take  her  up  to  town  when  she  went. 

Mr.  Upjohn's  handsome  and  generous  conduct  mightily  pleased 
Mrs.  Rowley,  and  raised  him  in  everybody's  opinion.  She  pressed 
him  to  consider  Foxden  still  his  own ;  it  was  not  only  her  wish,  but 
her  husband's ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  convinced  her  in  a  few 
words  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the  offer.  They 
parted  as  affectionately  as  they  met  Mr.  Upjohn  said  be  would 
write  to  his  brother  and  let  him  know  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  every  thing  that  had  been  done;  but,  as  usual,  he  neglected  to' 
do  so,  and  it  was  not  from  him  that  Mr.  Rowley  had  the  first  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  arrangements  were  received. 

Mrs.  Rowley  lost  no  time,  but  went  about  her  inspections  at  once. 
The  weather  being  showery,  she  put  on  a  long  waterproof  jacket  she 
had,  something  like  a  sailor's,  and,  with  her  petticoats  sufficiently 
tucked  up,  a  sort  of  wide-awake  on  her  head,  and  a  good  stout  um- 
brella in  her  hand,  she  set  out  with  Mr.  Cosie  on  her  perambulations. 
To  people  who  saw  her  from  a  distance  she  looked  more  like  a  farmer 
than  what  she  was ;  bat,  when  they  approached,  her  beautiful  hair, 
coming  out  under  the  hat,  revealed  her  sex  quickly  enough,  as  her 
countenance  and  bearing  did  the  gentlewoman.  As  to  get  little  Carry 
transferred  to  the  meadows  depended  upon  getting  her  across  the 
river,  whieh  was  still  swollen,  the  first  thing  was  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  temporary  foot-bridge,  which  was 
only  to  conust  of  a  few  planks  put  roughly  together.  This  she 
found  nearly  done  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  and  Mr.  Mallet  was  on  the  spot 


himself  at  the  moment.  He  was  not  long  discovering  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  stood,  and,  pulling  his  hat  off  in  a  great  hurry  and  trepidatioa, 
came  toward  Mrs.  Rowley  to  make  his  obeisance.  Mr.  Coeie  told  her 
in  a  short  aside  who  he  was,  and  all  about  him. 

"  You  will  be  wanting  a  new  bridge,  madam,"  said  the  cupoiter 
insinuatingly. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  new  carpenter,  I  think  also,  Mr.  MaUet,"  said  Krt. 
Rowley,  nodding  to  him,  and  passing  on,  leaving  the  village  jobber 
chopfallen,  and  fumbling  with  his  wateh-chain,  to  admire  the  Ust  con- 
struction of  his  genius  on  the  Rowley  property. 

But,  in  dismissing  a  jobber,  she  made  an  enemy,  of  course,  and  she 
made  another  before  she  proceeded  many  yards  farther. 

Mr.  Cosie  next  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  estate ; 
it  was  the  nearest  to  Foxden,  and  was  called  Mrs.  Upjohn's  school,  for 
greater  distinction. 

Mrs.  Rowley  saw  Mrs.  Upjohn  in  it  very  clearly ;  the  outside  was 
as  pretty  and  captivating  as  possible ;  nothing  could  be  neater ;  it 
was  quite  a  picture,  with  the  roses  climbing  about  the  doors  and 
windows,  but,  with  the  outward  show,  the  beauties  of  the  school 
ended.  The  school-room  was  dirty,  the  scholars  a  riotous  mob  of  lit- 
tle sluts  and  slovens,  the  mistress  the  model  of  a  slattern.  Mrs. 
Rowley  entered  behind  Mr.  Cosie,  and  maintained  her  incognito  long 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  interior  with  a  rapid,  keen,  comprehen- 
sive glance.  The  moment  she  was  known,  the  effect  was  electric. 
The  astonished  mistress  jumped  up  in  consternation,  and  tried,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  to  bring  her  untidy  cap  straight  over  her  un- 
combed hair,  and  get  rid  of  a  foul  apron,  which  covered  a  gown  wMeb 
was  not  much  cleaner. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  your  dress ;  pray  don't  de- 
range it,  and  keep  your  seat,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

Oh,  dear,  dear,  if  the  mistress  bad  only  expected — had  onl; 
known — and  so  forth — she  would  have  made  herself  decent  and 
tidy. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,"  returned  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  that  yon  only 
think  it  necessary  to  be  decent  and  tidy  once  in  every  four  or  fire 
years,  when  I  come  to  visit  you ;  and  the  children,  too,  don't  yon 
think  they  would  do  their  sums  quite  as  well  if  their  faces  and  hands 
were  clean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  your  ladyship  but  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  make  cbildm 
come  always  to  school  with  clean  hands  and  faces." 

"  Example  might  do  something,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  her  formidable 
eye  covering,  as  she  spoke,  every  bit  of  the  mistress's  person  which 
was  visible. 

She  then  desired  to  see  thfe  children's  copy-books,  asked  some  of 
the  eldest  a  few  questions  in  the  multiplication-table.  In  a  row  of  sii 
she  only  found  one  arithmetician  who  could  tell  her  what  three  tines 
three  made.  She  was  a  smart  little  girl,  the  only  child  in  the  school 
who  was  tolerably  clean  and  neat,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  inquired  her  same, 
and  took  a  note  of  it 

She  then  thought  she  had  seen  enough ;  and,  with  a  nod  to  the 
abashed  and  silenced  mistress,  she  walked  away. 

In  a  moment  she  turned  to  Mr.  Cosie,  and  said  : 

"  That  nice  young  woman  must  follow  Mr.  MaUet  into  retirement, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  How  did  she  ever  get  the  atoi- 
tionf" 

"  She  had  a  great  many  strong  certificates,"  said  Mr.  Come ;  "  and 
she'll  be  coming  up  to  the  Meadows  to  ask  another  from  you." 

"  Oh,  and  she  shall  have  it ! "  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  langhmg.  They 
had  now  made  a  little  round,  and  were  at  the  Meadows  again,  where 
they  found  Carry  arrived  in  her  palanquin ;  and  there  ware  great  kiss- 
ing and  rejoicing. 

After  luncheon  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Rowley  changed  her  costume, 
and  drove  to  the  village  with  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Cosie,  to  show  her- 
self to  the  people. 

As  they  drove  into  Oakham,  the  shopkeepers  ran  to  their  doofs, 
bowing  and  courtesying,  and  the  idle  boys  ran  after  the  carriage, 
shouting.  The  place  was  all  in  a  ferment  Some  few  of  the  decenter 
people  had  cleaned  their  windows  and  washed  their  faces,  thmkiig 
such  a  visit  possible.  Some  ran  to  make  their  ablutions  as  soon  ai 
the  carriage  entered  the  principal  street  In  general,  the  little  place 
was  as  squalid  and  neglected  as  any  village  could  be. 

"  I  was  never  in  IreUnd,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  but  really  tins  sort 
of  thing  must  be  very  like  it,  and  the  reason  is  just  the  same.  Whai 
nonsense  it  is  to  say  that  a  non-resident  proprietaiy  is  no  evil  to  > 
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doesn't  much  signify,  there  was  a  bad  fever  among  the  poor  in 
Twiclcenham,  and  there  was  one  lane  in  particular  where  the  fever 
was  very  bad  indeed.  Do  you  know  Twickenham,  ma'am  ?  Well, 
if  you  don't,  it  doesn't  signify  either,  though  it's  a  pretty  place,  is 
>«im." 
fhe  Madeira,  mother,"  said  Dorothy  again. 
"Never  fear,  Dony,  I'm  coming  to  that; — ^well,  Mr.  Haijoram, 
ma'am,  had  a  great  dread  of  infection,  and  would  never  hear  of  his 
sisters  going  near  that  particular  lane ;  and  I  told  Mr.  Cosic,  too,  I 
shoald  be  very  angry  if  he  went  into  it  either ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
minded  what  I  said,  for  he  was  always  a  bad  subject  for  fever — you 
have  only  to  look  at  bira,  ma'am,  to  see  that  Well,  there  was  a  poor 
woman  in  the  lane,  who  used  to  do  needle-work  for  us.  and  she  took 
the  fever;  and,  when  he  heard  of  it,  what  does  he  do— -my  good  man, 
I  mean — but  the  very  thing  he  oughtn't ;  he  goes  straight  to  see  if  the 
poor  thing  had  every  thing  that  was  good  for  her ;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  house  five  minutes  before  the  close  air  or  the  bad  smells  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  was  near  falling  in  a  faint  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  would  ever  have  come  home  to  me  alive,  if  another 
poor  woman,  who  was  just  recovering,  had  not  come  out  of  her  room, 
which  was  opposite,  and  given  him  a  glass  of  wine  to  set  him  up.  The 
moment  be  tasted  it,  ill  as  he  was,  he  knew  his  own  wine,  the  very 
same  Madeira,  ma'am,  you  have  got  at  this  moment  in  your  glass ;  he 
knew  it  at  once,  and  where  it  came  from,  too,  for  only  a  short  time  be- 

'    had  made  Mr.  Marjoram  a  present  of  some  of  it.    So  Mary 

Uarjuxun  was  found  out,  and  her  brother  was  very  angry,  not  because 
she  gave  the  Madeira  to  the  poor  woman — oh,  no,  ma'am ;  it  wasn't 
for  that — but  she  might  have  caught  the  fever;  and  Mr.  Cosie  would 
probably  have  caught  it  too,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  wine." 

They  used  to  pass  those  evenings  at  the  Meadows  playing  round 
games  of  cards  for  some  small  stake,  or  making  Mr.  Cosie  a  knight  of 
the  whistle,  or  some  game  of  forfeits,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  number  of  things  Mrs.  Cosie  used  to  produce  from  her 
pockets ;  but  on  this  evening  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
poet  came  in  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  weather.  Mrs.  Rowley 
took  hers  to  her  own  room,  and  did  not  reappear;  and  the  Cosies,  who 
were  regular  in  their  public  devotions,  had  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  as  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  thechnrch — not  their  own  family  merely,  but  the  laborers  and 
cottagers  hard  by,  altogether  a  congregation  of  some  thirty  or  forty. 
The  natural  thing  was  for  Mr.  Cosie  to  read  the  service  in  the  dining- 
room  or  the  bam ;  but  his  voice  was  weak  and  husky,  so  that  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Miss  Rowley  then  said  that  she  would  see  if  her 
mother  would  do  the  duty,  and,  the  notion  being  highly  approved,  she 
went  at  once  to  propose  it  to  Mrs.  Rowley. 

[to  bb  ooktihosd.] 


PICNIC  EXCURSIONS. 

IT  is  a  cardinal  belief  with  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
that  a  picnic  includes  pretty  nearly  the  most  perfect  form 
ot  hnman  enjoyment.  One's  experiences  may  not  have  folly 
confirmed  this  article  of  faith  ;  one  may,  indeed,  recall  a  host  of 
picnics  that  were  any  thing  bat  delightfal — picnics  which  w^erc 
rendered  unfortunate  by  some  conditions  of  the  weather,  or 
mined  by  the  want  of  congeniality  in  the  party,  or  distnrbed  by 
the  bad  temper  or  insofferable  silliness  of  a  few  of  the  company, 
or  which  proved  hopeless  failures  in  consequence  of  some  calam- 
ity or  misfortune,  either  in  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  a  collision  on 
the  train,  a  drenching  in  a  shower,  or  other  equally  distressing 
incident.  But,  notwithstanding  these  experiences,  the  theory  of 
the  picnic  is  so  admirable,  that  everybody,  almost,  is  willing  to 
believe  that  it  only  needs  a  union  of  fortanate  circnmstanoes  to 
render  it,  in  fact,  all  it  is  in  expectation,  or  fancy.  The  theory 
of  the  picnic,  moreover,  is  really  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  drawn  from  those  occasions,  even  if  only  brief  inter- 
ludes in  the  ordinary  picnic,  in  which  sky,  air,  sun,  shadow, 
trees,  blossoms,  and  the  company,  all  unite  in  supplying  con- 
ditions of  perfect  eiyoyment.  What  the  fuU  requirements  of  a 
picnic  may  be  admits  of  some  range  of  opinion,  but  the  great 
charm  of  this  social  device  is  undoubtedly  the  freedom  it  affords. 
It  i«  to  eat,  to  chat,  to  lie,  to  sit,  to  talk,  to  walk,  with  some- 


thing of  the  unconstraint  of  primitiTe  life.  We  find  a  fascina- 
tion in  carrying  back  our  civilization  to  the  wilderness.  To 
eat  cold  chicken,  and  drink  iced  claret  under  trees,  amid  the 
grass  and  the  flowers ;  to  have  the  sunlight  dancing  down 
through  the  branches,  and  sparkling  in  our  wine,  while  we  in- 
hale a  bouquet  from  the  aromatic  forest,  and  beflowered  earth, 
more  fragrant  and  delicious  than  that  of  the  ripest  Falemian ; 
to  gatlier  from  the  fresh  and  exhilirating  air  zest  and  appetite ; 
to  enjoy  all  these  things  in  delightful  company  (there  must  be 
both  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  latter,  to  give  the  picnic  the 
proper  seasoning)  affords  a  charm  that  is  subtly  enjoyable,  and 
which  defies  our  clumsy  analysis.  The  eagerness  with  which 
we  enter  upon  picnics,  the  keenness  with  which  we  relish  them, 
are  proofs  of  the  supremacy  of  out-of-doors.  Nature  is  stiU  dear 
to  us,  notwithstanding  all  the  veneering  of  civilization ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  reflect  how,  at  this  moment,  on  the  sides  of  innu- 
merable hills,  on  mountain  tops,  in  wooded  valleys,  by  many  a 
lake  and  rivulet,  on  little  wooded  islands,  in  the  far-off  prairies, 
in  southern  savannas,  are  countless  picnic  parties,  all  of  which, 
let  us  hope,  are  finding  full  realization  of  the  true  ideal  of  a 
picnic. 

POPULAR  FALLACIES    CONCERNING    HY- 
GIENE. 
Bt  Oboboe  M.  Beard,  M.  D. 

II. 
FALLACISa  BELATISO  TO  HEBEDITABT  OBJTIUS. 

MR.  BUCKLE,  in  his  "History  of  Civilization,"  states  that 
we  are  completely  "  in  the  dark  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmission  of  character  and 
other  personal  peculiarities."  In  a  foot-note  to  this  passage,  he 
uses  this  surprising  and  emphatic  language :  "  We  often  bear  of 
hereditary  talents,  hereditary  ^ices,  and  hereditary  virtues ;  but 
whoever  wiU  critically  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  ■  The  way  in  which  they  are 
commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest  degree  illogical,  the  usual 
course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some  mental 
peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  his  child,  and  then  to  infer 
tliat  the  mental  peculiarity  was  bequeathed." 

These  assertions  of  Mr.  Buckle  probably  represent  the  views 
of  the  great  m^ority  of  the  thinking  minds  of  onr  day,  except 
the  very  few  who  have  given  this  subject  special  attention. 

The  popular  ideas  concerning  hereditary  ability  are  deriTed 
mainly  from  political  or  social  prejudice,  and  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  be  revised  by  scientific  research.  The  ruling  classes 
in  aristocratic  communities  are  educated  in  the  belief  that  birth 
alone  makes  the  man ;  while,  under  democratic  institutions, 
popular  prejudice  makes  it  almost  a  crime  to  have  distinguished 
parentage. 

■  On  this  subject,  as  on  so  many  others,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  society  are  often  in  direct  contrast.  The  existence  of 
castes,  though  theoretically  denied,  on  moral  and  other  grounds, 
is  yet  practically  admitted,  not  only  among  aristocrats,  but  even 
among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  in  republics 
as  well  as  in  monarchies.  There  are  many  who  deny  in  toto 
the  theory  of  hereditary  transmission,  who  assert  and  intel- 
lectually believe  that  one  man  is  just  as  good  as  another,  and, 
with  the  same  opportunities,  may  attain  equal  success,  and 
that  all  men  everywhere  are  bom  free  and  equal,  not  alone  in 
civil  rights,  but  in  intellectual  capacity.  There  are  those  who 
go  still  farther,  and  assert  that  talented  and  distinguished  par- 
ents are  let*  likely  to  have  talented  and  distinguished  offspring 
than  are  parents  of  inferior  or  merely  average  ability.  If  I 
mistake  not,  this  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  to-day,  not  only 
of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  but  of  the  leading  minds 
of  our  American  society. 

Men  who  would  rather  commit  a  theft  than  recognize  their 
subordinate  workmen  on  the  public  street,  who  would  rather 
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bnrj  their  dimghters  than  have  them  marry  their  coachmen  or 
gardeners,  who  woaM  see  their  children  grow  up  in  ignorance 
rather  than  allow  them  te  attend  the  same  school  with  the 
"  common  people  " — ^men  whose  every-day  lives  continually  at- 
test the  instinctive  nature  of  caste,  yet  theoretically  proclaim 
that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission  of  intel- 
lectual qualities  is  only  fit  for  monarchs  and  aristocrats. 

In  this  country  especially  there  is  a  deeply-rooted  and  al- 
most universal  prejudice  against  the  theory  of  hereditary  abil- 
ity, although  the  practical  belief  in  its  power  is  every  day  get- 
ting a  firmer  hold  on  society. 

Now,  prejudice,  except  by  a  blander,  rarely  leads  to  truth. 
Its  almost  inevitable  tendency  is  to  error.  The  real  truth,  on 
difficult  questions  of  this  kind,  is  only  to  be  ascertained  through 
unbiassed  reasoning,  patient  observation,  and  elaborate  statis- 
tical facts. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  prevailing  views  concerning  hered- 
itary talent  are  destined  to  be  entirely  revolutionized  by  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  modem  investigation. 

If  every  qoality  of  organic  existence  tends  to  be  hereditary 
— if  the  color  of  the  skin  and  hair,  the  contour  of  the  features, 
the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  countless  maladies  from 
which  we  suffer,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring,  and 
from  generation  to  generation — is  it  not  rational  to  infer  that 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  brain  are  just  as  decidedly  and 
permanently  hereditary  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  general 
by  the  history  of  nations.  Among  all  races,  and  in  every  cli- 
mate, we  find  that  children  inherit  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  brains  of  their  immediate  or  remote  ancestors.  The 
brain  of  the  negro  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  European,  and  his 
mental  and  moral  character  is  proportionately  inferior,  just  as 
was  true  of  his  ancestors  centuries  ago.  The  Chinese,  the  Hin- 
doos, the  North-American  Indians,  the  Bushmen,  all  partake 
of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  their  respective  an- 
cestors— are,  indeed,  simply  repetitions  of  the  generations  who 
have  preceded  them.  While  it  is  true  that  tribes  and  nations 
may  slowly  improve  or  degenerate  in  the  average  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  brain,  yet  these  changes  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  crossing,  interbreeding,  or  selection,  and  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time.  Therefore,  the  best  developed  or  most  degenerate 
races  attain  their  position  only  by  inheritance.  Both  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  Africans  are  the  types  of  their  ancestors,  and 
represent  the  accumulated  virtues  or  vices  of  aU  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  I^  now,  the  mental  and  moral  character  is  so  di- 
rectly and  permanently  transmissible  that  races  and  national- 
ities maintain  their  peculiarities  as  well  as  their  general  mental 
character,  from  century  to  century,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  distinct  lyranches  and  familiet  may  likewise  preserve  their 
individnolity,  and  perpetuate  the  leading  features  of  the  mind. 
This  logical  deduction  is  justified  by  statistics.  ' 

Now,  in  order  that  statistics  on  this  subject  may  be  of  real 
value,  these  three  conditions  are  essential : 

1.  They  should  represent  a  large  number  of  names  and  a 
variety  of  talent.  In  science,  isolated  cases  prove  but  little. 
Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  value  of  statistics  bearing 
on  this  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar .with  separate  instances  that  go  to  prove  either  the  aflSmi- 
ative  or  the  negative  of  this  question ;  but  the  few  cases  that 
happen  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  any  single  individual 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  any  principle. 

2.  They  should  be  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  law  of  "reversion,"  the  im- 
portance of  the  element  of  time  in  our  statistics  will  be  fiilly 
apparent. 

Intellectual  qualities,  like  all  other  characteristics,  are  liable 
to  skip  one  or  more  generations.  The  talent  of  parents  may 
skip  their  own  immediate  offspring,  and  reappear  in  their 
grandchildren.  Diseases  and  physical  peculiarities  of  all  kinds 
are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  reversion. 

8.  They  should  include  chiefly  the  names  of  the  dead  rather 


than  of  the  living.  This  condition  is  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  last.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  principle  from 
merely  studying  the  celebrities  that  are  now  living,  for  we 
know  not  what  the  character  of  their  remote  descendants  will 
be.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  back  at  least  one  or  two 
centuries,  and,  the  farther  back  we  can  trace  any  fjunily,  the 
more  valuable  will  be  our  statistics. 

Against  aU  the  statistics  that  may  be  presented,  it  will  be 
argued  that  the  heirs  of  illnstrious  parentage  have  peculiar  op- ' 
portunities  of  education  and  social  influence  to  develop  their 
latent  powers,  and  raise  them  to  high  positions ;  and  that,  es- 
pecially in  an  aristocratic  country,  the  statistics  must  give  a 
false  impression  of  the  inherent  capacity  of  families.  To  this 
objection,  it  need  only  be  replied  that,  while  education  and  so- 
cial influence  refine  and  cultivate,  they  cannot  create  an  origi- 
nal mind,  nor  make  a  great  man  out  of  a  small  one. 

But,  in  order  to  make  the  truth  on  this  subject  still  more 
apparent,  and  to  settle  the  question  beyond  disputation,  let  ns 
examine  into  the  history  of  the  United  States,  where  all  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  where  all,  withont  regard  to  birth 
or  social  standing,  have  the  right  and  the  opportonity  to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  the  capacity  that  is  in  them — where,  indeed, 
education  and  family  even  are  oftentimes  a  hinderance,  more 
than  an  aid,  to  advancement. 

One  year  since,  I  took  the  pains  to  go  over  the  volumes  of 
the  "  American  Cyclopaedia,"  and  to  put  down  indiscriminately 
the  names  and  lineage  of  three  hundred  Americans,  distin- 
guished within  the  past  of  our  country's  history,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  what  proportion  were  connected  with  talented 
and  distinguished  families,  as  compared  with  those  who  sprang 
from  humble  origin,  and  were  in  no  way  related  to  any  who 
were  likewise  distinguished. 

The  results  of  this  statistical  examination  were  most  sur- 
prising to  me,  and  must  be  equally  so  to  all  who  have  not  di- 
rected their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  pursued  a  similar 
method  of  investigation. 

Out  of  this  list  of  three  hundred  Americans  who  have  made 
their  names  illustrious  in  war,  statesmanship,  science,  literature, 
art,  oratory,  invention,  business,  and  financiering,  over  two 
hundred — more  than  two-tMrd» — had  distinguished  relativea. 
Over  one  hundred  were  fathers  and  sons,  or  grandfathers  and 
grandsons ;  nearly  fifty  were  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are 
several  families  (some  of  whose .  members  are  living),  each  of 
which  has  been  honored  by  a  number  of  distinguished  names. 
The  Lees  and  Masons  in  Virginia,  the  Alexanders  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Astors  in  New  York,  the  Winthrops,  the  Lowells,  the 
Prescotts,  the  Adamses,  and  the  Danas  in  Massachnsetts,  to- 
gether with  the  families  of  Beecher  and  Booth,  have  already 
given  nearly  ffty  Ulnstrious  names  to  our  national  history. 
An  average  oifour  talented  and  distinguished  members  in  these 
eleven  families,  within  the  short  period  of  our  history,  would 
seem  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  that  intellectnal 
qualities  are,  at  least,  capable  of  being  transmitted. 

The  suggestiveness  of  these  statistics  is  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  youth  of  our  country,  as  compared  with  the 
Old  World,  and  the  fact  that  our  population  is  continually  be- 
ing replenished  and  modified  by  immigration.  In  this  list  of 
three  hundred  names  were  included  a  number  of  living  nota- 
bilities, whose  children  or  grandchildren  may  hereafter  rival 
their  ancestors  in  distinction.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
many  of  these  individuals  probably  number  among  their  near 
relatives  many  who,  though  unknown  to  fame,  were  yet  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents,  that,  under  different  oircnmstanoes, 
might  have  brought  them  into  notice,  and  secured  th^  immor- 
tality. 

Any  one,  who  will  undertake  the  labor  of  studying  the  biog^ 
raphy  of  American  genius  in  the  manner  and  by  the  rules  I 
have  here  indicated,  must,  I  think,  become  convinced  that  the 
popular  impression  on  this  subject  of  hereditary  ability  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.    Any  one  who  will  investigate  and  reason  on 
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the  sabjoct  philosophically,  in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known 
of  the  variation  of  aniinals  and  plants,  of  the  history  of  ani- 
mated Natnre,  and  of  the  different  races  and  classes  of  men, 
most  also  b«cotne  theoretically  convicced  that  talent  of  all 
kinds  is  hereditary,  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  wiU  wonder  that  a  contrary  opinion  could 
ever  have  been  entertained  by  rational  or  thinking  minds. 

Special  aptitudes  for  musio,  for  mathematics,  for  business, 
for  mechanics,  and  for  literature,  are  also  markedly  hereditary. 

That  literary  talent  may  run  in  families  is  proved  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ooleridges,  the  Sheridans,  the  Kembles,  the  Brontes, 
the  HaUams,  the  Eingsleys,  the  Disraelies  in  England,  and 
by  the  Beechers  and  the  Adamses  in  our  own  country.  There 
are  very  few  who  have  not  known  families  who  have  perpetu- 
ated a  genius  for  drawing,  music,  mechanics,  or  medicine.  The 
Hutchinson  family  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  transmissibility 
of  the  singing  power ;  but  there  are  numberless  households 
throughout  the  land  in  whom  the  gift  of  song  is  just  as  decid- 
edly an  hereditary  quality,  though  perhaps  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree.* Sobriety  and  stability  are  often  markedly  hereditary. 
A  medical  friend  informs  me  that,  of  fifty  thousand  American 
members  of  the  family  whose  name  he  bears,  five  thousand 
were  deacQps.  The  sUly  superstition  in  regard  to  the  "  seventh 
son  of  the  seventh  son "  was  undoubtedly  based  on  the  ob- 
served transmission  of  the  genius  for  healing.  Really,  if  we 
look  closely  enough  into  this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  very  few  families  or  branches  of  families  which  do  not  pos- 
sess, at  least  in  a  slight  degree,  some  intellectual  heir-loom. 
The  common  impression,  that  a  son  is  more  likely  to  inherit  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  his  mother  than  of  his  father,  probably 
has  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  sons  of  great 
men  who  marry  inferior  wives  frequently  exhibit  only  ordinary 
ability,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that 
very  many  great  men  have  had  superior  mothers. 

Mr.  Galton,t  whose  researches  were  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  this  Joubnal,  states  that,  of  thirty-nine 
Chancellors  of  England,  sixteen  had  eminent  kinsmen.  The 
entire  list  he  collected  embraced  over  sixteen  hundred  names 
of  illustrious  and  original  characters.  Of  these,  one  out  of  six 
were  near  male  relationships.  Out  of  every  one  hundred  dis- 
tinguished fathers,  eight  had  sons  who  were  equally  distin- 
guished. Out  of  every  one  hundred  eminent  men,  five  had  fa- 
mous brothers.  The  most  important  and  telling  fact  derived 
from  these  statistics  is,  that  one-twelfth  of  distinguished  fathers 
had  distinguished  sons. 

This  fact  seems  all  the  more  sigiiificant  when  we  consider 
that  very  many  of  the  great  men  of  English  history  were  bach- 
elors, and  that,  of  those  who  married,  not  more  than  one  in 
three  had  children  who  survived  them. 

In  collecting  statistics  on  this  subject,  there  is  great  danger 
of  error  by  assuming  that  men  who  hold  prominent  ofBcial  po- 
sitions are  necessarily  men  of  talent  and  genius.  We  know 
■very  well  that  in  this  country  very  few  of  our  really  gifted  men 
engage  in  politics  at  aU,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  they 
rewarded  by  high  positions  under  the  Qovemment.  In  collect- 
ing my  own  statistics,  I  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
this  error,  by  including  only  the  names  of  those  who  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  persons  of  superior  abilities. 

I  fear  lest  the  value  of  Mr.  Galtoa's  excellent  statistics  may 
be  diminished  by  this  error. 

Mr.  Galton,  furthermore,  states  that,  out  of  six  hundred  and 
five  notabUities  who  flourished  between  1456  and  1858,  there 
■were  one  hundred  and  two  relationghip».  Of  eighty-five  il- 
lustrious living  names,  twenty-five  are  relatives,  twelve  are 
brothers,  and  eleven  are  fathers  and  sons.    In  Bryan's  "  Dic- 


•  Mr.  Q.  H.  Lewes  ("  Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  voL  II.,  p.  838)  mentions 
•'  tl>e  family  which  boasted  Jean  S^ebastlan  Bach  as  the  calmlnatlng  Illustration 
-of  a  musical  genlns  which,  more  or  leas,  was  distributed  over  three  hundred 
Bactu.  the  children  of  very  rarlons  mothers." 
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tionary  of  Painters,"  there  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
n.-imes.  Of  these,  sixty-five  are  near  relatives,  thirty-three  are 
fathers  and  sons,  and  thirty  are  brothers. 

From  these  last  figures  it  would  appear  that,  not  only  intel- 
lectuality in  general,  but  also  special  aptitudes  were  markedly 
hereditary.  Out  of  fifty-four  distinguished  musicians,  there 
were  also  a  number  of  relatives. 

My  friend,  Mr.  J.  Markinfield  Addey,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  on  "  Eminent  Livitig  Americans,"  which 
will  contiun  two  thousand  names.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  in 
print,  I  shall  endeavor  to  go  through  the  list,  with  a  view  to 
the  still  fhrther  elucidation  of  this  question  of  hereditary 
genius ;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  any  list  of  living 
celebrities,  however  large,  must  be  vastly  inferior,  for  this  special 
statistical  purpose,  to  a  mnch  smaller  list  that  covers  a  number 
of  generations. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  rule  will  work  both 
ways.  Is  stupidity,  as  well  as  genius,  subject  to  the  law  of  in- 
heritance? Does  foolishness,  like  talent,  "ran  in  families?" 
To  this  question,  I  think,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Even 
those  who  doubt  the  hereditability  of  genius  must  concede  that 
inferiority  and  indolence  are  certainly  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  are  retained,  not  only  in  nations  and  in 
classes,  but  in  tribes  and  families. 

It  is  true  that  many  distinguished  men  and  women  have  de- 
scended from  parents  who  were  more  or  less  obscure ;  but  ob- 
scurity is  not  necessarily  inferiority.  Those  who  study  biog- 
raphy closely  and  patiently  will  find  that  the  number  of  really 
superior  minds  who  have  descended  from  inferior  stock  is  sur- 
prisingly small. 

How  often  do  the  Irish  peasantry  or  the  "  white  trash  "  of 
the  Sonth  give  to  the  world  a  really  superior  genius  in  any  im- 
portant department  ?  How  many  of  our  leaders  in  literature, 
in  art,  in  science,  in  statesmanship,  or  even  in  war,  have  arisen 
from  these  lower  orders  of  society  ?  The  depressing  influences 
of  circumstances  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versal inferiority  of  the  offspring  of  the  Five  Points  and  the 
peat-bogs  of  Ireland ;  for,  even  when  the  children  born  in  these 
places  are  educated  and  sent  to  the  country,  they  rarely  attain 
any  thing  more  than  average  respectability.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  ablest  men  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  be- 
cause our  farms  are  often  tilled  by  the  best  intellects  of  the 
land. 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

Bt  Pbofessob  Hvxlbt. 

I  HOPE  you  will  consider  that  the  arguments  I  have  now  stated, 
even  if  there  were  no  better  ones,  constitute  a  sufficient  apology 
for  urging  the  introduction  of  science  into  siehools.  The  next  qnes- 
tion  to  which  I  hare  to  address  myself  is,  What  Bciences  ought  to  be 
thus  taught  ?  And  this  ia  one  of  the  most  important  of  questions, 
because  my  side  (I  am  afraid  I  am  a  terribly  candid  friend)  sometimes 
spoils  its  cause  by  going  in  for  too  much.  There  are  other  forms  of 
culture  be.sides  physical  science,  and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to 
see  the  fact  forgotten,  or  even  to  observe  a  tendency  to  starve  or 
cripple  literary  or  aesthetic  cidture  for  the  sake  of  science. 

Such  a  narrow  view  of  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  complete  and  thorough  scientific  culture  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  all  schools.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  Kean  that 
every  school-boy  should  be  taught  every  thing  in  science.  That  would 
be  a  very  absurd  thing  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischievous  thing  to 
attempt.  What  I  mean  is,  that  no  boy  nor  girl  should  leave  school 
without  possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general  character  of  soienoe,  and 
without  having  been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the  methods  of  all 
sciences  ;  so  that,  when  turned  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  way, 
they  shall  be  prepared  to  face  scientific  discussions  and  scientific  prob- 
lems, not  by  knowing  at  once  the  conditions  of  every  problem,  or  by 
being  able  at  once  to  solve  it,  but  by  being  familiar  with  the  general 
current  of  scientific  thought,  and  bemg  able  to  apply  the  methods  of 
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science  in  the  proper  way,  when  they  have  acqiMinted  themselTes  with 
the  conditions  of  the  special  problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scientific  education.  To  furnish  a 
boy  with  such  an  education,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should 
devote  his  whole  school  existence  to  physical  science ;  in  fact,  no  one 
would  lament  so  one-sided  a  proceeding  more  than  I.  Nay,  more,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  his 
time  to  such  studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected  and  arranged,  and 
if  he  be  trained  in  them  in  a  fitting  manner. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  To  begin 
with,  let  every  child  be  instructed  In  those  general  views  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  for  which  we  have  no  exact  English  name.  The 
nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for  what  I  mean,  which  we  possess, 
is  "physical  geogra- 
phy." The  Germans 
have  a  better,  Eri- 
kunde  ("earth-knowl- 
edge," or  "geology," 
in  its  etymological 
sense),  that  is  to  say, 
a  general  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  and  what 
is  on  it,  in  it,  and 
about  it. 

If  any  one  who  has 
had  experience  of  the 
ways  of  young  chil- 
dren will  call  to  mind 
their  questions,  he 
will  find  that,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  put  in- 
to any  scientific  cate- 
gory, they  come  under 
this  head  of  Erdkunde. 
The  child  asks,  "What 
is  the  moon,  and  why 
does  i  t  shine  ?  " 
"  What  is  this  water, 
and  where  does  it 
run?"  "What  is  the 
wind?  ""What  makes 
the  waves  in  the  sea  ?  " 
"  Where  does  this  ani- 
mal live,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  that  plant?" 
And,  if  not  snubbed 
and  stunted  by  being 
told  not  to  ask  foolish 
questions,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  intellec- 
tual craving  of  a  young 
child,  nor  any  bound 
to  the  slow  but  solid 
accretion  of  knowledge 
and  development  of 
the  thinking  faculty 
in  this  way.  To  all 
such  questions,  an- 
swers which  are  ne- 
cessarily incomplete,  though  true  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  given 
by  any  teacher  whose  ideas  represent  real  knowledge,  and  not 
mere  book-learning ;  and  a  panoramic  view  of  nature,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  may  thus  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  great  spectacle 
of  the  daily  progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child 
grow,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge 
— rendhig,  writing,  and  elementary  mathematics — he  should  pass  on  to 
what  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense,  physical  science.  Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  physical  science :  the  one  regards  form  and  the  relation 
of  forms  to  one  another ;  the  other  deals  with  causes  and  effects.  In 
many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences,  these  two  kinds  are  mixed  up  to- 
gether ;  but  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example  of  the  former  kind, 
and  physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science.     Every  educational  advan- 
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tage  which  training  in  physical  scienoe  can  gire  is  obtainable  from  the 
proper  study  of  these  two ;  and  I  should  be  contented,  for  the  pres- 
ent, if  they,  added  to  our  BriOnuide,  furnished  the  whole  of  the  scien- 
tific curriculum  of  schools.  Indeed,  I  oonceive  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  which  could  be  conferred  upon  England,  if  hence- 
forward every  child  in  the  country  were  instructed  in  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  things  about  it — in  the  elements  of  physics  and  of 
botany.  But  I  should  be  still  better  pleased  if  there  could  be  added 
somewhat  of  chemistry,  and  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  human 
physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned,  I  want  to  go  no  further 
just  now ;  and  I  believe  that  such  instruction  would  make  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  that  preparatory  scientific  training  which,  as  I 

have  indicated,  is  so 
essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  our 
moat  important  profes- 
sions. But  this  modi- 
cum of  instruction 
must  be  so  given  as  to 
insure  real  knowledge 
and  practical  disd- 
pline.  If  scientific 
education  is  to  be  dealt 
with  as  mere  book- 
work,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  attempt  it,  but 
to  stick  to  the  Uitin 
grammar,  which  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  any 
thing  but  book-work. 
If  the  great  boie- 
fits  of  scioitific  train- 
ing are  sought,  it  is 
essential  that  such 
training  should  be  real, 
that  is  to  say,  that 
the  mind  of  the  scholar 
should  be  brought  in- 
to direct  relation  with 
fact,  that  be  should  not 
merely  be  told  a  thing, 
but  made  to  see  by  the 
use  of  his  own  intel- 
lect and  ability  that 
the  thing  is  m,  and  no 
otherwise.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  scientific 
training,  that  in  virtue 
of  which  it  cannot  be 
replaced  by  any  other 
discipline  whatsoever, 
is  this  bringing  of  the 
mind  directiy  into  con- 
tact with  fact,  and 
practising  the  intellect 
in  the  completest  form 
of  induction;  that  is 
to  say,  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  particular  facts  made  known  by  immediate  observatiw 
of  nature. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into  ordinary  education  do  not 
discipline  the  mind  in  this  way.  Mathematical  training  is  almost 
purely  deductive.  The  mathematician  starts  with  a  few  shnple 
propositions,  the  proof  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  they  are  called 
self-evident,  and  the  rest  of  his  work  consists  of  subtile  deductions 
from  them.  The  teaching  of  languages,  at  any  rate  as  ordinarily 
practised,  is  of  the  same  general  nature— autiiority  and  tradition 
furnish  the  data,  and  the  mental  operations  of  the  scholar  are  de- 
ductive. 

Agfun,  if  history  be  the  subject  of  study,  the  facta  are  still  taken 
upon  the  evidence  of  tradition  and  authority.  Tou  cannot  make  a 
boy  see  the  battle  of  Thermopylc  for  himself,  or  know  of  his  own. 
knowledge  that  Cromwell  once  ruled  England.    There  is  no  getting 
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into  direct  contact  with  natural  fact  by  this  road  ;  there  is  no  dis- 
pensing with  authority,  but  rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects,  science  differs  from  other  educational  disci- 
pline, and  prepares  the  scholar  for  common  life.  What  have  we  to  do 
in  every-day  life  ?  Most  of  the  business  which  demands  our  attention 
is  matter  of  fact,  which  needs,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  accurately  ob- 
served or  apprehended ;  in  the  second,  to  be  interpreted  by  inductive 
and  deductive  reasonings,  which  are  altogether  similar  in  their  nature 
to  those  employed  in  science.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  what- 
ever is  token  for  granted  is  so  taken  at  one's  own  peril ;  fact  and  rea- 
son are  the  ultimate  arbiters,  and  patience  and  honesty  are  the  great 
helpers  out  of  difficulty. 

But,  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it 
must,  I  repeat,  be  made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a 
child  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  you  must,  as  .far  as  possible, 
give  reality  to  your  teaching  by  object-lessons ;  in  teaching  him  bot- 
any, he  must  handle  the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  himself;  in 
teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill 
him  with  information,  but  you  must  be  careful  that  what  he  learns  he 
knows  of  his  own  knowledge.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that 
a  magnet  attracts  iron.  Let  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull 
of  the  one  upon  the  other  for  himself.  And,  especially,  tell  him  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is  compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority 
of  nature,  to  believe  that  which  is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this 
discipline  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and  you  may  make  sure  that, 
however  scanty  may  be  the  measure  of  information  which  you  have 
poured  into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have  created  an  intellectual  habit 
of  priceless  value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked.  When  should  this  scientific  education 
be  commenced  ?  I  should  say,  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  As 
I  have  already  said,  a  child  seeks  for  information  about  matters  of 
physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  talk.  The  first  teaching 
it  wants  is  an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a 
modicnm  of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  young  children  such  mat- 
ters, and  in  the  same  breath  insist  upon  their  learning  their  Cate- 
chism, which  contains  propositions  far  harder  to  comprehend  than 
any  thing  in  the  educational  course  I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  am 
incessantly  told  that  we  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  science  into 
schools  make  no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the  average  boy  or 
girl;  but,  in  my  belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
"JU,  non  natcUur"  and  is  developed  by  a  long  process  of  parental 
and  pedagogic  repression  of  the  natural  intellectual  appetites,  accom- 
panied by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for  food  which 
is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essentially  indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  instructing  young  people  in  sci- 
ence are  apt  to  forget  another  very  important  condition  of  success — 
important  in  all  kinds  of  teachipg,  but  most  essential,  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  when  the  scholars  are  very  young.  This  condition  is,  that 
the  teacher  should  himself  really  and  practically  know  his  subject 
If  he  does,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  the  easy  language,  and 
-with  the  completeness  of  conviction,  with  which  he  talks  of  any  ordi- 
nary every-day  matter.  If  he  does  not,  be  will  be  afraid  to  wander 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  technical  phraseology  which  he  has  got  up  ; 
and  a  dead  dogmatism,  which  oppresses  or  raises  opposition,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  lively  confidence,  bom  of  personal  conviction, 
which  cheers  and  encourages  the  eminently  sympathetic  mind  of 
childhood. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scientific  training  as  we  seek 
for  may  be  given  without  making  any  extravagant  claim  upon  the 
time  now  devoted  to  education.  We  ask  only  for  "  a  most  favored 
nation "  clause  in  our  treaty  with  the  schoolmaster ;  we  demand  no 
more  than  that  science  shall  have  as  much  time  given  to  it  as  any 
other  single  subject — say  four  hours  a  week  in  each  class  of  an  ordi- 
nary school. 

For  the  present,  I  think  men  of  sdence  would  be  well  content  with 
such  an  arrangement  as  this ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be,  or  will  be,  perma- 
nent. In  these  times  the  educational  tree  seems  to  me  to  have  its 
roots  in  the  air,  its  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  ground ;  and  I  confess  I 
should  very  much  like  to  turn  it  upside  down,  so  that  its  roots  might 
be  solidly  imbedded  among  the  facts  of  nature,  and  draw  thence  a 
sound  nutriment  for  the  foliage  and  fhiit  of  literature  and  of  art.    Mo 


educational  system  can  have  a  claim  to  permanence  unless  it  recog- 
nizes the  truth  that  education  has  two  great  ends  to  which  every 
thing  else  must  be  subordinated.  The  one  of  these  is  to  increase 
knowledge ;  the  other  is  to  develop  the  love  of  right  and  the  hatred 
of  wrong. 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation  can  make  its  way  worthily, 
and  beauty  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two,  even  if  she  be  not 
specially  invited ;  while  there  is,  perhaps,  no  sight  in  the  whole  world 
more  saddening  and  more  revolting  than  is  offered  by  men  sunk  in 
ignorance  of  every  thing  but  what  other  men  have  written ;  seemingly 
devoid  of  moral  belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the  sense  of  beauty  so 
keen,  and  the  power  of  expression  so  cultivated,  that  their  sensual 
caterwauling  may  be  almost  mistaken  for  the  music  of  the  spheres 

At  present,  education  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  power  of  expression  and  of  the  sense  of  literary  beauty.  The 
matter  of  having  any  thing  to  say  beyond  a  hash  of  other  peo- 
ple's opinions,  or  of  possessing  any  criterion  of  beauty,  so  that  we  may 
distinguish  between  the  godlike  and  the  devilish,  is  left  aside  as  of  no 
moment.  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that  if  science  were  made 
the  foundation  cf  education,  instead  of  being,  at  most,  stuck  on  as  a 
cornice  to  the  edifice,  this  state  of  things  could  not  exist. 

In  advocating  the  introduction  of  physical  science  as  a  leading  ele- 
ment in  education,  I  by  no  means  refer  only  to  the  higher  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such  a  change  is  even  more  impera- 
tively called  for  in  those  primary  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  expected  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  little  time  they  can 
devote  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  great  step  in  this  direction 
has  already  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  science-classes  under 
the  department  of  science  and  art — a  measure  which  came  into  exist- 
ence unnoticed,  but  which  will,  I  believe,  turn  out  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  many  political  changes, 
over  which  the  noise  of  battle  has  rent  the  air. 

Under  the  rqpilations  to  which  I  refer,  a  schoolmaster  can  set  up 
a  class  in  one  or  more  branches  of  science ;  his  pupils  will  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  State  will  pay  him,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  all  who  succeed 
in  passing.  I  have  acted  as  an  e.\aminer  under  this  system  from  the 
beginning  of  its  establishment,  and  this  year  I  expect  to  have  not  fewer 
than  a  couple  of  thousand  sets  of  answers  to  questions  in  Physiology, 
mainly  from  young  people  of  the  artisan  class,  who  have  been  taught 
in  the  schools  which  are  now  scattered  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Some  of  my  colleagues,  who  have  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as 
Geometry,  for  which  the  present  teaching  power  is  better  organized, 
I  understand,  are  likely  to  have  three  or  four  times  as  many  papers. 
So  far  as  my  own  subjects  are  concerned,  I  can  undertake  to  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  teaching,  the  results  of  which  arc  before  me  in 
three  examinations,  is  very  sound  and  good,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  examiners,  not  only  to  keep  up  the  present  standard,  but 
to  cause  on  almost  unlimited  improvement. 

Xow  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  by  holding  out  a  very 
moderate  inducement,  the  masters  of  primary  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  led  to  convert  them  into  little  foci  of  scien- 
tific instruction,  and  that  they  and  their  pupils  have  contrived  to  find 
or  to  make  time  enough  to  carry  out  this  object  with  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  efficiency.  That  efficiency  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
much  increased  as  the  system  becomes  known  and  perfected,  even 
with  the  very  limited  leisure  left  to  masters  and  teachers  on  week-days. 
And  this  leads  me  to  ask.  Why  should  scientific  teaching  be  limited 
to  week-days  ? 

Ecclesiastically  minded  peraons  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  things 
they  do  not  like  by  very  hard  names,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  they 
brand  the  proposition  I  am  about  to  make  as  blasphemous  and  worse. 
But,  not  minding  this,  I  venture  to  ask.  Would  there  really  be  any 
thing  wrong  in  using  part  of  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
those  who  have  no  other  leisure,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  of  man's  relation  to  nature  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  scientific  Sunday-school  in  every  parish, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  any  existing  means  of  teaching  the 
people  the  things  that  are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side  with  them. 
I  cannot  but  think  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  to  work  in  helping  to 
bridge  over  the  great  abyss  of  ignorance  which  lies  at  our  feet 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
object  that  they  find  it  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  God  whom  they 
worship  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite  wonder  and 
majesty  of  the  works  which  they  proclaim  His,  and  to  teach  them 
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those  laws  which  mast  need  be  His  laws,  and  therefore,  of  all  tbinge 
needful  for  man  to  know,  I  can  only  recommend  them  to  let  blood  and 
be  put  on  low  diet  There  mnst  be  something  very  wrong  going  on 
in  the'  instrument  of  logic  if  it  turns  out  such  conolosions  from  such 
premises. 

MARBLES. 

THAT  famous  old  man.  Dr.  Cornelias  Scriblecus,  in  his  great  anx- 
iety to  have  his  son,  Hartinas,  use  only  the  very  best  of  books, 
toys,  and  games,  advised  the  employment  of  "  some  few  modem  play- 
things, sach  as  might  prove  of  use  to  his  mind,  by  instilling  an  early 
notion  of  the  sciences." 

He  found,  for  example,  that  "  moMet  taught  him  pereiunon  and  the 
lawt  of  motion ;  nutcrackers,  the  use  of  the  lever ;  swinging  on  the 
ends  of  a  board,  the  balance ;  bottle-screws,  the  vice ;  whirligigs,  the 
axis  and  the  peritrochia;  birdcages,  the  pulley;  and  tops,  the  centri- 
fugal motion." 

Begarding  the  first  use  of  marbles  as  a  game,  there  is  but  little 
known ;  it  is  doubtless  a  long  time  since  they  were  originally  intro- 
duced to  the  youth's  collection  of  sports,  and  I  think  they  really  pro- 
ceeded from  Egypt,  that  great  country  of  mystery  and  mysteries,  but 
have  little  on  which  to  found  the  opinion ;  one  fact,  however,  may  per- 
haps give  some  clue. 

In  England,  and  in  some  places  in  the  United  States,  a  marble 
which  is  almost  wholly  used  to  knuckle  with,  and  which  is  quite  often 
an  "  alley,"  is  called  a  "  taw."  It  is  thought  these  two  words  may 
have  been  derived  from  alabaster,  thereby  showing  that  the  marbles, 
or  globes,  were  originally  made  of  that  substance,  and,  as  in  Egypt, 
alabaster  was  manipulated  so  much,  and  for  so  long  a  series  of  years 
back,  therefore,  or  accordingly,  our  little  globes  had  their  origin  in  the 
land  of  the  Sphynx. 

Brande,  in  his  valuable  volumes  of  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  says 
that  "  marbles  had,  no  doubt,  their  origin  in  bowls,  and  recdved  their 
name  from  the  substance  of  which  the  bowls  were  formerly  made ; " 
but  I  think  there  u  doubt  of  that,  and  for  the  reason  given  above. 

He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Taa  is  the  common  name  of  this  play  in 
England." 

He  is  in  error,  however,  in  this  last  statement,  I  feel  confident, 
im  a  taw  is  "  restricted  to  the  marble  employed  to  knuckle  with," 
says  a  correspondent  to  the  first  series  of  the  famous  "  Notes  and 
Queries ; "  and,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  state  that  all  the  boys 
here  of  English  descent  who  use  the  term  (and  I  have  known  many) 
apply  it  according  to  the  extract  given  from  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

Marbles  are  made  of  either  baked  clay  (which  is  most  used),  agate, 
or  other  stony  substance,  and  are  produced  in  immense  quantities  in 
Saxony  for  the  United  States,  India,  and  China,  they  being  the  largest 
consumers  of  the  toys. 

At  Obcrstein,  on  the  Nahe,  in  Germany,  where  there  are  large 
agate  mills  and  quarries,  the  refuse  is  carefully  turned  to  good  paying 
account,  by  being  made  into  the  small  balls  employed  by  experts  to 
knuckle  with,  and  are  mostly  seat  to  the  American  market. 

The  substance  used  in  Saxony  is  a  hard,  calcareous  stone,  which  is 
first  broken  into  blocks,  nearly  square,  by  blows  with  a  hammer. 
These  are  then  thrown  by  the  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  into  a 
small  sort  of  mill,  which  is  formed  of  a  fiat,  stationary  slab  of  stone, 
with  a  number  of  concentric  furrows  upon  its  face.  A  block  of  oak, 
or  other  hard  wood,  of  the  same  diametric  size,  is  placed  over  the 
small  stones,  and  partly  resting  upon  them.  This  block  or  log  is  kept 
revolving  while  water  flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  stones  are  turned  to  spheres,  and  then,  being  fit  for  sale, 
are  henceforth  called  "  marbles."  One  establishment,  containing  only 
three  of  these  rude  mills,  will  turn  out  fully  sixty  thousand  marbles 
in  each  week. 

Agates  are  made  into  marbles  at  Oberstein  by  first  chipping  the 
pieces  nearly  round  with  a  hammer  handled  by  a  skilled  workman, 
and  then  wearing  down  the  edges  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  grind- 
stone. 

Although,  as  every  one  knows,  agate  is  very  hard,  yet  these  little 
stones,  80  small  as  to  be  difficult  to  hold  fast  at  one's  fingers'  ends,  are 
managed  with  very  great  dexterity  by  the  workmen,  "  who,  in  a  few 
minutes,  bring  them  into  the  shape  of  perfect  spheres." 

Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  game  are  very  odd: 


To  be  "mucked  "  is  to  have  iMt  all  one's  iaarbl«i. 

A  "  miwie  "  is  a  marble. 

A  "  bullock  "  is  a  cheat,  and  "  to  bollock  "  is  to  cheat  at  the 
game. 

To  "  bell  a  miwie  "  is  to  mn  away  with  it,  but  is  hardly  under- 
stood as  denoting  aotnal  theft 

"  Eonnogs  "  is  the  penalty  which  the  vanqmshed  have  to  mSety 
and  consists  in  the  victors  shooting  at  his  closed  knuckles  with  bis 
taw.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sound  produced 
by  the  striking  of  the  marble  against  the  closed  hand,  and  caused  by 
the  hollow  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  while  it  is  in  that  position. 

"  Bunhole  "  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  game  of  golf,  but  played 
with  marbles. 

"  Fen-pnnchings "  is  used  as  a  warning  not  to  place  the  marble- 
hand  any  nearer  to  the  object  aimed  at,  than  a  designated  line  or 
spot. 

"  Enuckle-down  "  is  employed  to  force  the  one  about  to  shoot  hii 
marble  to  place  his  knuckles  doK  to  the  ground,  as  otherwise  the 
shooter  has  an  imfur  advantage. 

I  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  commonest  and  a  few  of  those  least 
known,  because  quite  a  little  dictionary  might  be  formed  of  terms 
used  in  this  game  alone. 

In  Mr.  Rogers's  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  marbles  are  mentjoned 
in  this  manner : 

"  On  yon  gray  stone  that  nronts  the  chancel-door. 
Worn  Bmooth  by  busy  feet,  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring." 

Henry  Ejrke  White,  in  his  famous  poem,  "  Childhood  "  (which  ap- 
parently was  written  when  he  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
old),  says : 

"  What  clamorooB  throngs,  what  happy  groups  were  'Been, 
In  vartoas  postares  scattering  o'er  the  green ; 
Borne  ahoot  the  marble,  others  Join  the  chase 
or  self-made  stag,  or  mn  the  emnlous  race." 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  game  of  biUianls 
arose  from  marbles  in  the  far  past ;  bat,  happening  to  catch  the  eyes 
and  thoughts  of  some  intelligent  loungers,  it  sprang  into  a  science, 
and  left  its  poor  deserted  ancestor  to  the  kicks  and  cufTa  of  the  youths 
of  the  land. 


Pebble*  ronnded  by  a  etonn. 
Marbles  rrom  a  far-otf  shore, 
PoUsbed'globes  of  perfect  form, 
Boll  before  him  on  the  floor. 

Baby  with  bis  dimpled  band, 
JoyouB  in  the  sunny  Bheen, 
Rolls  the  marbles  o'er  the  land 
Of  carpet,  as  opon  the  greeo. 


HENRI  TAINE'S  ART-CRITICISM.* 

By  Db.  T.  M.  Coait. 

~^T"ATURE,  art,  criticism  of  art,  this  is  the  threefold  ord«r 
-J-N  in  which  man  studies  the  beanty  of  the  external  \rorld. 
The  amoTint  and  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  which  he  derives 
fi-om  contemplating  this  beauty,  rank,  according  to  those  themes, 
in  the  order  that  I  have  named.  The  rose  of  dawn,  the  •'  Alp- 
glfthen,"  certain  expressions  of  the  bnman  face,  the  splendor  of 
cataracts,  the  gloom  of  forests,  all  have  ineffable  significances 
to  fine  and  tender  natures ;  they  convey  thoughts  and  emotions 
that,  in  Wordworth's  phrase,  "  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  "So 
art  can  quite  reproduce  their  effect,  at  onoe  electric,  pore,  and 
penetrant ;  nor  can  criticism  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  aspe<^s 
of  Nature.  In  the  introduction  to  "  Rome  and  Naples,"  T'aine 
frankly  admits  that,  "according  to  my  own  experience,  the 
soul  derives  greater  pleasure  from  natural  objects  than  from 
works  of  art ;  nothing  seems  to  it  to  equal  mountains,  fbresta, 
seas,  and  streams.  It  has  always  shown  the  same  disposi^on 
in  other  things,  in  poetry  as  in  mumc,  in  architecture  as  in 
painting.    That  which  most  deeply  impresses  us  is  the  natand 

•  "  The  Ideal  in  Art,"  "  Italy  (Borne  and  Naples)."    By  Henri  Taine.   Sew 
York :  Leypoldt  &  Bolt.    X869. 
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»p<mtantou»  outflow  of  human  forces,  whatever  these  may  be, 
and  under  whatever  form  they  present  themselves.  Provided 
the  artist  is  stirred  by  a  profound  and  passionate  sentiment,  and 
desires  only  to  express  this  completely,  without  hesitation,  fee- 
bleness, or  reserve,  the  end  is  served ;  if  sincere,  and  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  processes  to  translate  accurately  and  com- 
pletely liis  impressions,  his  work,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
Gothic  or  classic,  is  beautiful.  It  is  then  also  a  brief  abstract 
of  public  sentiment,  of  the  dominant  passion  of  the  hour  and  of 
the  country  in  which  it  was  born ;  it  is  itself  a  ruilmrai  work, 
the  result  of  the  mighty  forces  tliat  guide  or  stimulate  the 
conflict  of  human  activities." 

This  profound  observation  is  an  eflffective  statement  of  the 
function  of  criticism.  The  really  interesting  thing  in  art  is  not 
BO  much  the  mere  literal  correctness  of  its  portraitures  as  the 
fact  that  the  portraits  express  the  force,  the  sympathy,  the  sen- 
timent at  once  of  the  artist  and,  of  the  artist's  era.  The  high- 
est and  most  perfect  expressions  of  art  are  never  quite  literal 
transcripts  of  a  landscape,  an  attitude,  a  dialogue,  a  countenance. 
Art  idealizes  phenomena ;  it  imparts  to  them  the  tints,  colors, 
passions,  of  the  human  soul.  "  The  aim  of  a  work  of  art," 
says  Taine  ("  Ideal  in  Art,"  p.  12),  "  is  to  make  known  some 
leading  and  important  character  more  clearly  than  the  object 
itself  reveals  it."  Thus  seen  through  the  eyes  of  man,  the  in- 
terest of  human  sympathy,  of  fellowship,  is  at  once  superadded 
to  that  of  the  original  theme.  We  tolerate  the  most  trivial, 
the  most  ordinary  objects  in  the  representations  of  art,  when 
we  find  them  expressing  interesting  qualities  in  the  artist  him- 
self— ^his  technical  skill.  Lis  sentiment,  liis  devotion  to  an  ideal, 
his  sympathies,  or  even  his  efforts  to  give  the  mere  truth  of 
detail,  as  is  often  illustrated  in  the  paintings  of  the  realistic 
school.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  a  sheep,  of  a  haystack,  of  Paul 
Potter's  famous  bull,  that  attracts  us  to  the  canvas  upon  which 
these  objects  are  represented ;  it  is  the  fact  that  a  fellow-man 
has  painted  the  cattle  and  the  haystack. 

Taine's  criticism  is  not  technical.  It  is  a  beautiful,  eloquent, 
and  thoughtful  study  of  human  developments.  He  bases  art- 
criticism  upon  science,  and  blends  accurate  thought  with  poetic 
feeling.  One  contrasts  him  constantly,  in  reading  these  de- 
lightftil  volumes,  with  the  equally  delightful  yet  widely  different 
criticism  of  Ruskin.  Buskin  is  the  most  glowing  and  ardent 
nature  that  ever  entered  into  the  championship  of  art.  He 
coruscates,  he  sparkles,  he  is  an  incandescent  jet  of  energy,  en- 
thusiasm, conviction ;  more  than  this,  he  abounds  in  definite 
knowledge ;  he  has  earned  a  certain  right  to  be  dogmatic.  No 
critic  of  art  has  ever  given  such  devoted  study,  or  a  more  la- 
borious enthusiasm,  to  the  subjects  upon  which  he  has  written 
so  eloquentiy.  His  studies  have  been  wider  than  Taine's ;  he 
has  never  confined  himself  to  the  examination  of  works  of 
art,  but  has  constantiy  appealed  to  Kature  herself.  Few  point- 
ers have  ever  studied  the  fields,  the  sky,  rivers,  mountains,  the 
forests,  geologic  strata,  the  contours  of  landscape,  the  intrica- 
cies of  reflections  and  mirage,  the  mysteries  of  lights,  shadows, 
distances,  and  aerial  perspectives,  so  long  and  so  zealously  as 
John  Kuskin.  His  knowledge  of  the  artistic  detail  of  external 
Nature  is  enormous,  accurate,  and  wonderful;  he  has  ^ven 
more  study  to  clouds  and  ripples  than  many  men  give  to  a  pro- 
fession. Tet,  with  all  this  fund  of  knowledge,  Buskin  lacks  the 
even  frame  of  mind.  One  feels  that  his  eloquent  criticism  is 
not  quite  impartial ;  that  it  is  not  many-sided ;  that  it  deals  too 
frequently  with  the  ecstasies  of  eulogy  and  of  contempt.  One 
records  with  hesitation  any  words  of  dispraise  against  this 
really  great  critic  and  ardent  soul,  whose  voice  has  been  by  far 
the  most  fresh,  sincere,  and  vital  of  any  utterance  in  art  that 
£nglish  literature  has  ever  made.  Yet  his  power  is  so  great, 
his  merits  so  numerous,  that  we  can  forgive  him  certain  defi- 
oiencies  which  spring  from  a  temperament  too  passionate,  mediaa- 
val  in  its  tendencies,  superstitiously  religious,  antagonistic  to 
the  scientific  spirit.  Buskin  is  a  bom  aristocrat,  an  imperialist, 
a  religionist ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him,  since 


he  represents  so  ardently  and  truly  the  truth  that  there  is  in 
these  phases  of  human  tendency ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  any  bat  the  most  grand  and  integral  nature  should  be  able 
to  justly  hold  and  state  each  of  the  opposite  truths  concerning 
questions  so  great  as  these.  Buskin  gives  one  »ide  of  all  the 
great  questions ;  and  he  expresses  it  so  well,  that  we  wUl  not 
blame  him  for  failing  to  tell  us  the  other. 

Taine,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  a  deliberate,  broad,  and 
generous  method  into  criticism.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom 
as  the  complement  ond  counterpart  of  Buskin.  If  Buskin's 
genius  is  sometimes  cometary  and  eccentric,  Taine  is  a  serene 
planet  that  pursues  a  definite  line  of  beauty  through  the  ether. 
Taine  finds  art  to  be  a  definite  illustration  of  human  progress. 
With  him  it  is  an  expression  of  the  same  forces  that  have  caused 
the  development  of  philosophies,  civilizations,  and  religions. 
Taine's  criticism  of  Greek  and  Boman  art  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  estimates  of  Greek  and  Boman  character  that  exists 
in  literature.  The  human  animal,  as  he  existed  two  thousand 
years  ago,  with  his  love  of  the  physical,  his  body  not  yet  ty- 
rannized over  by  the  brain,  many  of  his  finer  sentiments  as  yet 
unrecognizable,  merely  germinating  seeds — so  great  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  human  nature  of  to-day  and  the  human 
nature  of  the  past — all  this  is  described  with  a  pictnresqueness 
and  a  power  that  makes  the  "  Rome  and  Naples  "  as  valuable 
for  its  historical  interest  as  for  its  critical  estimates.  The  con- 
trasted spirits  of  the  antique  and  of  the  medieval  and  of  the 
modern  worlds — ^this  is  the  fitting  title  for  Taine's  "  Italy."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  history  and  in  art  that 
the  French  mind  has  produced. 

The  "Ideal  in  Art"  should  be  read  after  "Italy."  It  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  greatness  in  art,  referring  them  to  a  triple 
cause :  first,  the  importance  of  the  character  described  in  the 
work  of  art,  as  more  or  less  enduring  and  deeply  related  to  hu- 
manity; second,  the  degree  of  intrinsic  beauty,  value,  and 
beneficence  of  the  character ;  and,  third,  the  treatment  of  the 
character  in  style,  action,  and,  in  what  the  author  calls,  the 
"  converging  degree  of  effects,"  or  artistic  unity  of  the  whole. 
No  book  more  thoughtful  and  valuable  has  appeared  for  many 
years  upon  the  philosophy  of  art.  Taine's  critics  accuse  him 
of  dogmatism,  of  too  much  definiteness  and  sharp  outline  in  his 
thoughts — as  if  a  haze  were  the  proper  atmosphere  for  criti- 
cism. They  write,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old 
unsystematic  and  romantic  criticism,  of  the  sentimental  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  "  melancholy  utinmn..''''  The  merit  of  Taine 
is  that  he  has  based  criticism  upon  science.  Unlike  nearly  all 
other  Frenchmen,  Taine  is  a  thorough  student  of  English  and 
German  thought,  especially  of  Herbert  Spencer's;  and  the 
traces  of  that  great  mind  are  evident  in  his  writings,  which  are 
a  new  proof  of  the  tendency  of  all  thought  toward  unification. 
The  art-critic  will  hardly  venture  to  write  in  future  merely  from 
the  data  of  the  picture-gallery.  He  wiU  see  in  art  but  a  single 
jet  of  that  complex  and  ever-pulsating  force  which  we  call 
Life  and  Nature,  and  which  it  is  the  never-ceasing  effort  of 
science  to  understand. 

I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  Taine's  writings. 
One  opens  at  random  upon  countless  passages  as  exquisite  as 
this: 

"  At  length  you  reach  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  and  its 
huge  arcades,  with  their  head-dress  of  pendant  vines.  The  eye 
follows  their  mtgestic  sweep,  and  then,  suddenly,  between  the 
openings  above,  rests  on  the  pale  blue,  the  peculiar  azure  of 
night,  like  a  panel  of  crystal  encrusted  with  sparks.  Advancing 
a  few  steps,  the  divine  cupola  of  the  sky,  the  serene,  transpar- 
ent ether,  with  its  myriads  of  flashing  brilliants,  discloses  itself 
above  the  lonely  Forum.  You  pass  by  the  side  of  prostrate 
columns,  their  monstrous  shafts  apparently  magnified.  Lean- 
ing against  one  of  these,  you  contemplate  the  Colosseum.  The 
side-wall,  still  remaining  entire,  rises  black  and  colossal,  at  a 
single  bound ;  it  seems  to  incline  over,  to  be  about  to  fall.  The 
moonlight,  so  bright  on  the  ruined  portion,  allows  you  to  dis- 
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tingnish  the  reddish  hae  of  the  stones.  The  ronndness  of  the 
amphitheatre  grows  upon  70a ;  it  seems  a  sort  of  complete  and 
formidable  being.  In  thi^  wonderfhl  stillness  it  might  be  said 
to  exist  alone — that  man,  plants,  and  all  this  fleeting  world,  are 
bnt  a  show.  I  have  often  experienced  the  same  sensation 
among  mountains.  They  also  seem  to  be  the  veritable  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth ;  in  their  company  the  human  hive  is  for- 
gotten, and  under  the  skj,  which  is  their  tent,  one  imagines 
himself  listening  to  the  speechless  communion  of  the  old  mon- 
sters, the  world's  immutable  posseBsore  and  eternal  mlers." 

Of  the  two  works  I  have  named,  the  translations,  by  J. 
Durand,  are  excellent.  Lovers  of  thonghtftil  art-criticism  will 
welcome  these  works,  which  are  the  most  interesting  volumes 
of  the  sort  that  have  appeared  since  "  Modem  Painters  "  and 
"  The  Stones  of  Venice." 


THE    TRENTON  EDUCATIONAL    CONVEN- 
TIONS. 

<■<■  /~\N  all  great  subjects,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "much  yet  remains 
\J  to  be  said ;  "  and  perhaps  there  is  no  subj  ect  upon  which 
to  much  still  waits  for  utterance  as  that  of  education.  Although 
it  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  topics  of  human  thought,  it  is  still  the 
fi'cshest  and  the  richest.  Twenty-five  centuries  of  discussion,  so 
far  from  exhausting  it,  have  but  fairly  introduced  us  to  its  real 
significance,  and,  in  the  depth,  range,  vital  moment,  and  broad 
applicability  of  its  inquiries,  the  subject  opens  before  us  to- 
day with  all  the  attractiveness  of  novelty.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
one  common  and  permanent  question  of  humanity,  which  re- 
mains the  same  under  all  guises  of  nationality,  race,  or  civil 
.  evolution.  Governments  may  pass  away,  religions  may 
change,  legislative  policies  may  rise  and  decline,  social  institu- 
tions may  fluctuate,  but  amidst,  all  these  mutations,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  human  being  remains  central 
and  constant — the  one  unchanging  problem  which  is  forced 
anew  on  every  generation  is,  the  training  of  its  rising  suc- 
cessor. The  problem  remains  the  same,  but,  as  its  solution  de- 
pends upon  knowledge,  and  as  this  is  constantly  advancing, 
each  age  encounters  it  with  a  better  preparation,  and  in  the 
light  of  a  larger  experience. 

But,  if  much  yet  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, the  provision  is  ample  for  securing  the  end.  That  tendency 
to  organization,  for  the  comparison  of  views  and  the  promotion 
of  ideas,  which  is  so  strong  in  this  country,  is  conspicuously 
manifested  among  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cational profession,  in  the  formijtion  of  state  and  national  asso- 
ciations, devoted  to  the  various  departments  of  the  subject. 
Three  conventions.  The  National  Superintendents'  Association, 
The  American  Normal  School  Association,  and  The  National 
Teachers'  Association,  will  assemble  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on 
Monday,  the  16th  of  August,  and  occupy  the  week  with  their 
deliberations.  It  is  expected  that  the  occasion  will  call  together 
the  leading  educators  of  the  country,  and  the  programme  an- 
nounces that  the  most  important  topics  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional field  will  come  under  consideration.  That  we  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  profound  transition  in  reference  to  this 
great  subject,  no  observing  person  can  doubt.  That  which  may 
be  regarded  as  settled  bears  but  a  very  small  comparison  to 
that  which  is  still  undetermined.  In  glancing  over  the  pro- 
spectus of  proceedings  for  these  conventions,  we  observe  that 
the  fundamental  questions  are  still  open,  and  further  light  upon 
them  is  demanded.  The  relations  of  the  State,  both  to  the 
higher  education  and  to  primary  schools,  the  extent  to  which 
instruction  should  be  free,  the  religious  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  relations  of  culture  to  labor,  the  mental  care  and  devel- 
opment of  the  colored  race,  and  numerous  practical  inquiries 
respecting  the  best  methods  of  teaching, — ^these  are  all  to  become 
matters  of  public  and  searching  discussion. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  work  that  is  still  before  the  educa- 


tional profession.  While  there  has  1i»mi  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  in  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  in 
school  facilities,  and  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  tutorial  vocation,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  before  the  profession  can  be  established  upon  a  bans  of 
clearly  established  and  universally  recognized  principles.  No 
agency  works  toward  this  end  so  efiectually  as  these  con- 
courses of  thinking  and  practical  men  and  women,  who  bring 
the  results  of  their  experience  into  comparison,  disclose  defi- 
ciencies, register  progress,  and  indicate  the  directions  of  future 
improvement. 

The  marked  tendency  of  education  in  our  time,  as  of  all 
other  modes  of  human  activity,  is,  that  it  is  becoming  less 
and  less  a  mere  empirical  art,  and  more  and  more  a  rational 
science.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  and  is  now  widely 
admitted,  that  the  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  laws  of  phenom- 
ena just  as  much  as  the  metallurgist  or  the  farmer.  All  science 
has  two  elements — the  observation  of  facts,  and  the  reasoning 
upon  facts.  The  observation  of  facts  is  eminently  a  personal 
or  individual  matter.  The  observer  may  do  this  work  alone, 
and  it  is  only  required  that  he  shall  do  it  accurately,  faithfully, 
and  conscientiously.  But,  how  to  interpret  the  facts,  and  educe 
principles  from  them,  is  more  a  matter  of  the  joint  action  of 
many  minds.  To  generalize  requires  the  marshalling  of  various 
data  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  unity  and  brought  under  a  com- 
mon explanation. 

Now,  the  school-room  is  the  place  where  the  foundations  of 
educational  science  are  laid  in  the  personal  observation  of  the 
teacher.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  discriminated  between  passive  ob- 
servation and  active  observation,  or  experiment ;  but  the  class- 
room is  the  field  for  both.  The  teacher  not  only  notes  what  is 
before  him,  but  he  participates  in  it ;  he  directs  it,  he  works  to 
ends — in  truth,  he  is  constantly  arranging  the  conditions  of  ex- 
periments, is  constantly  performing  experiments  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  character,  and  has  before  him  perpetually 
the  results  of  his  operations.  But,  to  arrive  at  general  prin- 
ciples, these  results  must  be  compared,  qualified,  and  interpreted 
by  other  observations  and  other  results.  Hence  the  importance 
and  indispensableness  of  these  gatherings  of  educators  for  the 
mental  elaboration  of  the  materials  of  experience  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  to  contribute.  Such  conventions  are,  there- 
fore, essential  instrumentalities  in  the  progress  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  they  should  be  attended  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject. 

We  say  designedly,  "by  all  interested  in  the  ttdjeet,  and  we 
mean  to  state  that  these  concourses  have  a  far  stronger  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  other  classes  than  has  yet  been  allowed. 
For,  as  we  have  said  before,  this  is  a  subject  that  concerns  all 
alike.  Its  claim  to  consideration  is  coextensive  with  parent- 
hood, and  as  broad  as  the  interests  and  destiny  of  society  which 
it  immediately  involves.  All  the  cultivated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity should  hence  be  represented  in  these'  teachers'  assem- 
blies, both  to  contribute  to  their  deliberations  and  to  lend  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  their  presence  to  this  important 
means  of  educational  improvement.  There  is  one  profesriim, 
especially,  which  should  cooperate  in  this  relation  with  the 
work  of  educational  development  more  ftilly  and  earnestly  than 
it  has  hitherto  done,  and  that  is  the  medical  profession.  The 
physician  is  the  only  regular  student  of  the  science  of  human 
nature,  and  his  special  studies  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  teach- 
er's work.  The  old  notion,  that  the  teacher  is  required  to  un- 
derstand only  a  few  branches  of  study,  is  exploded ;  and  the 
equally-erroneous  notion,  that,  if  he  goes  still  farther,  he  only 
requires  to  understand  something  about  mental  philosophy,  is 
also  exploded.  The  work  of  education  is  nothing  less  than  the 
bnilding  up  of  character  by  the  cultivation  and  training  of  the 
pupil's  whole  nature — physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  this,  the  intelligent  physician  b  naturally 
more  at  home  than  any  one  else,  and  is,  therefore,  qualified  to 
take  an  influential  part  in  educational  discussions. 
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We  are  glad  to  recognize  the  groving  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  these  associations  hy  the  public,  and  the  liberal  hos- 
pitality extended  to  them  by  the  citizens  where  snch  gatherings 
take  place.  The  arrangements  at  Trenton  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  convenience  of  strangers  are  very  complete,  and  give 
promise  that  the  reunion  will  be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

TABLE-TALK. 

\\j  E  publish  this  week  an  abstract  of  Professor  Huxley's  recent 
V  Y  able  address  on  Scientific  Education,  accompanied  by  a  spirited 
and  excellent  likeness  of  this  Eminent  Naturalist.  Professor  Huxley 
was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  The  cycIopiBdias  and  the  magazines, 
-which  have  fixed  his  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  evi- 
dently inferred  bis  age  from  the  amount  of  work  he  has  done ;  but 
this  an  unsafe  proceeding ;  Professor  Huxley  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  work  in  him  yet.  After 
graduating  in  medicine,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of  Paleon- 
tology in  the  Government  School  of  Mines.  He  has  been  Hnnterian 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  also  Ful- 
lerian  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Professor  Huxley's  position  in  the  world  of  science  is  that  of  a 
philosophical  biologist,  and  as  such  he  ranks  among  the  very  first  in 
England  or  in  the  world.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  enlarged 
sympathies.  He  has  a  keen  eiyoyment  of  literary  excellence,  and 
"  keeps  up  "  with  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism,  notwithstanding  his 
indefatigable  scientific  investigations.  Althongh  an  independent 
thinker.  Professor  Huxley  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  cautious  in- 
ductive spirit  of  modern  research.  As  a  controversialist,  he  has  the 
reputation  of  being  pugnacious,  if  not  acrimonious,  and  the  current 
notion  has  this  foundation ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  and  strong  feel- 
ings, and  the  appearance  of  any  thing  like  meanness  or  duplicity, 
among  those  whose  professed  aim  is  the  pursuit  of  truth,  stirs  him  to 
indignant  utterance.  We  have  said  that  Professor  Huxley  is  a  man 
of  enlarged  sympathies,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  contrasts  markedly 
with  many  scientific  men  who  are  swallowed  up  in  their  specialties, 
and  never  give  a  thought  to  any  thing  beyond  them.  He  has  been 
long  and  earnestly  devoted,  as  the  public  is  quite  aware,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  general  education  and  its  scientific  improvement,  and  has  a 
high  reputation  as  a  popular  teacher.  The  School  of  Mines,  with 
which  he  is  connected,  besides  its  elaborate  course  of  lectures  to  stu- 
dents, provides  also  special  courses  of  evening-lectures  for  working- 
men.  Those  delivered  by  Professor  Huxley  to  these  audiences  are 
models  of  what  such  discourses  should  be— clear,  simple,  and  attrac- 
tive, yet  carefully  accurate  and  strictly  scientific.  They  are  attended 
by  crowds  of  intelligent  working-men.  As  a  public  speaker,  Mr. 
Huxley  is  quiet,  deliberate,  fluent,  and  we  might  almost  say  colloquial 
To  these  traits  it  may  be  added  that,  socially,  he  is  genial,  racy,  and 
brilliant.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Professor  Huxley  is  a  leading  ex- 
ponent of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin.  An  incident  relating  to  his  early 
championship  of  these  doctrines,  though  often  related,  is  character- 
istic, and  will  bear  repeating.  Just  after  the  "  Origin  of  Species " 
was  first  published,  the  subject  came  up  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  which  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, participated.  The  bishop  is  a  man  of  elegant,  oleaginous  man- 
ners, who  has  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "  Soapy  Sam,"  which  he 
-wears  very  good-naturedly.  A  lady  once  asked  him  how  he  came  by 
iiaz  curious  title,  to  which  he  neatiy  replied  that  "  it  must  be  because 
I  BO  often  get  into  tot  water,  and  idways  come  out  with  clean  hands." 
The  bishop  closed  a  sarcastic  speech  against  the  Darwinians,  by  turn- 
ing to  Professor  Huxley,  their  leading  representative,  and  blandly 
asking,  in  the  presence  of  the  laige  audience,  "  Is  the  learned  gentle- 
man really  willing  to  have  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  he  believes 
himself  to  be  descended  from  a  monkey  t "  Professor  Huxley  rose 
and  replied,  in  his  quiet  manner,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  learned 
bishop  hardly  appreciates  our  position  and  duty  as  men  of  science. 
We  are  not  here  to  inquire  what  we  would  prefer,  but  what  is  true. 
The  progress  of  science  from  the  beginning  has  been  a  conflict  with 
old  prejudices.  The  true  origin  of  man  is  not  a  question  of  likes  or 
dislikes,  to  be  settled  by  consulting  the  feelings,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
evidence,  to  be  settled  by  strict  scientific  investigation.  But,  as  the 
learned  bishop  is  curious  to  know  my  state  of  feeling  iqton  the  sub- 


ject, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  were  it  a  matter  of  choice 
with  me  (which  clearly  it  is  not)  whether  I  should  be  descended  from 
a  respectable  monkey,  or  from  a  bishop  of  the  English  Church  who  can 
put  his  brains  to  no  better  use  than  to  ridicule  science  and  misrepre- 
sent its  cultivators,  I  mould  certainly  choote  the  monkey  I "  The  storm 
of  applause  which  followed  showed  that  the  hit  was  appreciated,  and 
Huxley  was  afterward  known  as  "the  man  who  had  extinguished 
'  Soapy  Sam.' " 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Alger  has  enforced  the  lesson  of  the 

Peace  Jubilee  in  an  eloquent  and  earnest  discourse  at  Music  Hall, 
Boston.  His  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  recreation  are  fresh 
and  truthful.  He  says :  "  An  important  lesson  is  to  be  learned  by  ob- 
serving the  unthinking  manner  in  which  most  of  the  crowd  spend 
their  holiday  in  the  pursuit  of  idle  amusement,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  opportunity  for  guning  any  permanent  profit. 
The  mobe  unreflective,  plodding,  and  stoUd  any  one's  manner  of  life 
is,  the  greater  is  his  need  of  breaking  up  its  stagnation  by  change 
and  surprise,  something  to  startie  and  move  him.  But  the  greater  the 
intrinsic  variety,  freshness,  and  interest  of  our  daily  avocation,  so 
much  the  less  need  we  have  of  an  alterative.  Is  not  the  instruction 
obvious  ?  The  dull  level  of  every  laborious  life  ought  to  be  relieved 
with  a  rich  embossment  of  beauty,  liberty,  and  progress.  We  ought 
to  lessen  our  occasion  for  external  change  and  spa^odic  amusement, 
by  putting  more  satisfaction  and  dignity  into  our  daily  task  and  hope, 
lending  more  ideal  interest  and  freedom  to  our  ordinary  work.  Some 
element  of  recreating  inspiration  and  delight,  mixed  with  the  business 
of  every  hour,  is  the  desideratum,  not  days  of  dissipation  thrust  into 
months  of  drudgery.  Kot  one  excess  balanced  by  an  opposite  ex- 
cess, but  a  healthy  harmony,  is  what  we  want  .  .  .  The  true  end  of 
life  i8j>erfection  of  life;  to  carry  our  experience  to  the  greatest  pitch 
of  fineness,  richness,  and  extension.  For  this,  concentration  and  pa- 
tience are  necessary.  We  must  have  an  aim,  and  devotedness  to  that 
aim.  Instead  of  this,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  an  utter  absence  of 
deep  and  pertinacious  character ;  there  is  a  scattering  dissipation  of 
mind,  every  indulgence  of  which  leaves  a  man  just  where  it  finds  him, 
or  else  weaker  and  lower.  The  days  are  wasted  in  the  chase  of  empty 
amusement.  Life  thus  becomes  a  poor  whirl  of  fancy  and  frivolity ; 
all  eye  and  ear,  no  thought  and  wilL  Experience  is  made  a  routine, 
without  advance ;  a  repetition,  without  increment.  When  I  see  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  people  drifting  hither  and  thither  at  the  beck 
of  every  odd  invitation,  and  reflect  how  few  of  them  will  ever  lift 
themselves  out  of  mediocrity,  and  achieve  any  thing  noteworthy, 
either  within  or  without,  I  see  plainly  what  is  wanted.  It  is  less  sub- 
jection to  fickle  impulses  and  chance  lures,  more  sensibility  to  great 
prizes,  with  a  girded  resolution  to  toil  heroically  for  them  in  that  soli- 
tude of  the  soul  where  the  Father  of  spirits  seeth  in  secret  without 
mistake,  and  rewardeth  openly  without  faiL  So  much  for  the  mere 
holiday."  Mr.  Alger  describes  very  graphically  the  effects  upon  the 
feelings  of  contemplating  a  vast  multitude  of  human  beings,  and  the 
profound  emotional  reaction  called  forth  by  the  presence  of  a  noble  per- 
sonality :  "  There  is  something  ennobling  in  the  contemplation  pf  a 
vast  assemblage  of  men.  The  sight  strikes  the  deep  elemental  chords 
of  our  being.  It  gives  us  more  tiian  one  of  those  mental  touches  of 
nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin.  It  ravishes  tiie  individual 
out  of  his  ^otistic  self,  and  baptizes  him  in  the  universal  principles 
and  interests  of  his  kind.  He  loses  what  is  merely  personal,  local, 
and  evanescent,  and  enters  into  the  public,  the  sublime,  and  enduring. 
The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  stimulates  imagination,  and  forces  its 
suggestions  expansively  into  the  moral  sentiments.  You  cannot  pro- 
foundly impress  and  move  a  mighty  crowd  of  men  with  any  thing 
mean  or  petty.  Ton  cannot  stir  a  strong  passion  in  any  individual 
there  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  merely  momentary,  and  personal  to 
himself  But  every  suggestion  of  any  thing  universally  human,  any 
thing  enduringly  beautiful  and  good,  -vibiates  back  into  the  private 
soul  from  the  collective  sounding-board  of  the  multitude  with  unpre- 
cedented intensity  and  volume.  For  example :  it  did  one  good  the 
other  day  to  sit  amidst  those  congregated  thousands  when  George 
Peabody  came  in,  and  to  feel  the  surge  of  moral  emotion,  the  thrill 
of  reverence  for  exalted  worth,  that  ran  round  the  house  as  he  passed. 
'  That,'  we  said  to  ourselves, '  is  the  royal  merchant  who  has  done 
more  to  keep  love  and  peace  between  England  and  America — mother 
and  child  in  the  sacred  family  of  the  nations — than  a  hundred  dema- 
gogues have  done  to  interrupt  and  destroy  them.  That,'  we  felt,  *  is 
the  able  and  upright  man  whose  living  munificence,  yet  to  be  crowned 
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%y  the  nnpitrelleled  benignity  and  magnificence  of  his  closing  bequests, 
has  bronght  honor  on  his  country,  and  will  carry  his  name  in  un- 
dimmed  lustre  to  ages  far  remote  in  the  future.'  To  join  in  the  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  this  patriotic  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropist  was 
a  high,  purifying  luxury  of  the  heart,  in  full  unison  with  the  character 
of  the  occasion." 

The  unusual  number  of  attractive  resorts,  suitable  for  brief 

summer  excursions,  that  lie  close  arsund  the  city  of  New  York,  baa 
been  frequently  commented  upon,  but  even  our  own  citizens  become 
forgetful  of  these  advantages  without  a  little  reiteration.  Probably 
no  city  in  the  world  is  surrounded  by  such  noble  water-courses.  The 
Xorth  and  East  Rivers,  the  upper  and  lower  bays,  the  Sound,  and 
Newark  Bay  and  Kills,  make  up  an  expanse  of  wide  inland  seas  that 
are  unparalleled  for  beauty,  variety,  and  extent  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, in  view  of  these  notable  features,  that  yachting  is  not  a  more 
favorite  recreation.  Within  twenty  years.it  has  gained  greatly  in  fa- 
vor, but  it  has  not  the  hold  upon  popular  appreciation  one  would  expect, 
in  observing  the  splendid  field  afforded  for  its  exercise.  These  nu- 
merous waters  are  the  means,  however,  of  opening  to  us  many  sea- 
side and  inland  resorts,  and  every  year  this  fact  is  more  generally  rec- 
ognized. Three  of  the  finest  beaches  on  this  continent — Long  Branch, 
Coney  Island,  and  Rockaway — lie  each  within  a  two-hours'  reach,  and 
hence  a  day  on  the  shore,  with  a  good  lusty  tumble  in  the  surf,  is  al- 
ways conveniently  practicable.  Numerous  vessels  sail  daily  along  the 
shores  of  Long-Island  Sound,  rendering  its  wooded  promontories,  its 
picturesque  villages,  its  beautiful  bays,  accessible  to  the  excursionist. 
Other  vessels  ascend  the  Hudson,  so  that  one  may  picnic  upon  the  old 
walls  of  Fort  Putnam  in  the  Highlands — the  most  picturesque  place 
for  a  picnic  conceivable — or  visit  the  West-Point  encampments,  or 
clamber  up  old  Cro'  Nest,  or  take  a  look  at  the  great  iron  foundry, 
which  Weir  studied  for  his  famous  "  Forgifig  the  Shaft,"  or  wander 
around  Peekskill  Bay,  or  visit  the  vineyards  at  Croton  Point,  or  make 
an  incursion  beyond  Hook  Mountain  to  Rockland  Lake,  or  take  a  look 
at  the  prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  or  ride  over  beyond  this  village  to  the 
Croton  Water-works,  or,  if  a  nearer  ground  is  desirable,  land  at  Fort 
Lee,  and,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Palisades,  get  a  superb  view  of 
the  river,  the  city,  and  the  bay.  If  one  visits  Rockaway  or  Fire  Isl- 
and, on  the  Long-Island  shore,  he  may  troll  for  blue-fish  ;  if  he  ascends 
the  East  River,  he  may  cast  his  line  for  sea-bass  amid  the  little  isl- 
ands that  cluster  around  the  opemng  of  the  Sound.  A  trip  to  Red 
Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  will  also  give  fine  facilities  for  fishing ; 
and  so  will  several  points  on  Staten  Island.  There  are  steamers  also 
that  go  down  daily  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  lower  bay.  Then  one 
may  run  up  the  Erie  road  to  the  Passaic  Falls,  at  Paterson,  or  to  the 
Ramapo ;  or,  taking  the  Eseex  road,  extend  his  journey  to  Green 
Pond,  where  there  is  fine  piscatorial  sport.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
there  are  Harlem  River,  with  its  rugged,  picturesque  shores,  and  High 
Bridge  and  Weehawken  Heights,  and  a  trip  down  to  Bayside,  on  Long 
Island,  where  clams  may  be  eaten  cooked  in  primitive  Indian  fashion, 
and  a  sail  through  the  Stat«n-Island  Kills — in  fact,  one  may  spend  a 
sunbuer  visiting  the  environs  of  New  York,  and  find  his  entertain- 
ments lacking  neither  in  number  nor  variety. 

Matters  pertaining  to  the  stage  seem  now  to  be  favorite  sub- 
jects of  dicussion  among  the  magazines.  The  Atlantic  has  analyzed 
the  Hamlets  of  the  stage ;  Putnam't,  to  which  we  have  previously  re- 
ferred, has  criticised  the  lack  of  Nature  in  theatrical  art ;  Lippincotft 
discusses  the  comedian  Jefferson,  and,  lastly,  the  Oaiaxy  takes  up  the 
question  of  the  burlesques.  In  the  &a&iij^«  article  the  writer  (Mr.  Rich- 
ard Grant  White)  commends  the  almost  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
much-abused  ladies  at  Niblo's  speak  English,  noticing  particularly  Miss 
Lydia  Thompson  and  Miss  Pauline  Markham.  This  just  criticism  re- 
calls our  own  comments  a  few  weeks  since,  in  reference  to  the  injustice 
which  continually  condemns  the  mannerisms  of  the  stage,  without  per- 
ceiving those  of  other  forms  of  public  speech.  That  the  stage  man- 
ner is  often  bad,  is  admitted,  but  the  comment  of  Mr.  White  in  the 
Oalaxy  reminds  us  that  the  stage  alone  has  ever  ^ven  us  specimens 
of  beautifully-spoken  English.  If  one  has  never  heard  English  ut- 
tered excepting  in  society,  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  platform,  then  he 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  what  it  can  be  made  when  delivered  with  the 
perfect  art  of  an  accomplished  actor — or,  let  us  rather  say,  actress — 
for  what  Mr.  White  designates  as  "  vocal  velvet "  is  perfectly  attained 
by  the  feminine  organ  only.  Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean,  not  as  she  last  appeared  here,  but  when  in  her  prime 


twenty  years  ago,  will  recall  the  almost  matchless  pleasure  with  which 
they  listened  to  her  reading  of  many  Shakespearian  passages — a  read- 
ing in  which  purity  of  enunciation,  with  exquisite  management  of 
tone,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  made  up  an  effect  which  the  homan 
voice  has  never  produced  anywhere  else  than  on  the  stage.  There  are 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  good  talkers  in  society,  and  there  are  wom» 
especially  who  have  admirable  utterance,  but  absolute  artistic  delivery, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  almost  unknown  excepting  among  actors.  How 
much  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  social  discourse  might  be 
improved  has  been  indicated  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Eugene  Benson  in 
his  article  on  "  Fatal  French."  There  is  no  greater  charm,  we  tliink, 
than  good  English  well  spoken  or  well  read ;  and  it  is  certainly  highly 
desirable  that  our  seminaries  should  include  this  accomplishment  in 
their  curriculum.  But,  in  order  to  make  good  readers,  class-reading 
in  schools  must  be  abolished  altogether.  Pupils,  by  this  method,  get 
into  very  strained  and  inelegant  habits ;  they  leam  all  they  should  not 
learn,  and  attain  a  manner  utterly  foreign  to  the  true  art  of  reading, 
and  which  is  very  difficult  to  unlearn.  What  the  true  art  of  speech 
is,  will  have  to  be  learned  from  the  stage,  notwithstanding  the  fash- 
ionable contempt  for  the  theatre — for  it  is  not  understood,  and  has  no 
examples  elsewhere.  The  stage  itself  needs  no  little  disciplining  in 
this  particular ;  it  has  bad  traditions  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  wrong 
methods  more  frequently  than  right  ones ;  but,  by  the  side  of  the 
best  expression  in  dramatic  art,  the  best  expression  in  every  other  is 
poor  and  paltry  enough. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  most  radical  of  reformers  and  the 

most  hopeful  of  progressionists  would  have  acknowledged  the  sta- 
bility of  our  trousers.  Men  might  come  and  men  would  go,  but,  if 
there  was  one  well-settled  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  it  was  in  the 
probable  permanent  duration  of  those  casings  of  the  lower  limbs, 
sometimes  called  trousers  and  sometimes  known  as  pantaloons.  A 
belief  in  trousers  was  a  conservatism  that  nobody  attacked.  There 
was  no  organization  looking  to  the  demolition  or  overthrow  of  trou- 
sers. Nobody  had  proposed  any  sort  of  change  or  reform  in  that  di- 
rection. Trousers  seemed  about  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England  and 
as  permanent  as  the  national  debt.  They  were  essentially  democratic, 
in  rendering  legs  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  equal  before  the  lav  and  on 
the  promenade,  and  hence  there  existed  no  reasonable  motive  for  a 
revolution.  Gentlemen  with  big  knees,  with  twisted  calves,  with  this 
calves,  with  no  calves,  went  abbut  calm,  confident,  and  secure.  They 
foresaw  no  danger,  but,  employing  the  best  tailors,  confidingly  be- 
lieved that  their  infirmities  were  hidden  forever  from  the  gaze  of  man 
or  woman.  But,  all  at  once,  trousers  are  threatened,  are  attacked,  are 
denounced,  are  even  doomed.  The  onslaught  has  b^un  in  England, 
and  a  set  of  ruthless  destroyers  have  determined  on  revolutionizing  this 
respectable  article  of  apparel.  We  need  not  say  that  the  revolt  comes 
from  the  handsome-legged  men,  and  is  aided  and  abetted  by  certain 
radical  young  women,  who  admire  grace  and  shapeliness  in  the  beani 
of  the  period.  The  design  of  this  organization  is  actnaliy  to  restore 
breeches  and  silk  stockings  for  evening  dress,  and  to  introduce  the  style 
known  as  knickerbockers  for  ordinary  wear.  That  the  latter  is  very 
suitable  for  the  display  of  a  handsome  calf  must  be  admitted — but, 
alas !  how  few  of  us  have  handsome  calves  !  The  women's-rights  women 
have  more  than  once  sneered  at  their  would-be  lords  and  masters  for 
their  deficiency  in  this  peculiar  mark  of  a  high  civilization,  and  possibly 
regretted  the  dress  that  prevented  their  own  endowments  from  ever 
becoming  known.  That  the  calf  is  a  stamp  of  race  and  civilization  is 
no  doubt  true,  the  African,  and,  we  believe,  all  inferior  races,  being  re- 
markably deficient  in  this  nether  line  of  grace.  Some  one,  we  recol- 
lect, once  attempted  to  prove  that  the  calf  always  distinguished  the 
patrician  from  the  plebeian,  and  traced  the  difference  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  former  always  rode,  the  latter  walked.  These  thmgs  being 
true,  it  is  no  wonder  that  certain  well-made  coxcombs  should  desire  to 
show  their  points  in  public.  The  grief  of  an  Adonis,  compelled  U> 
hide  his  shapely  limbs  in  baggy  and  ungraceful  trousers  for  all  his  life, 
is  certainly  painful  to  contemplate — so  let  us  welcome  the  knicker- 
bockers, and  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  art  has  power  to 
step  in  and  ameliorate  our  misfortunes.     We  can  pad. 

The  public  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  liberal  gifts  of 

Mr.  George  Peabody  to  various  institutions.  The  recent  additions  of 
something  over  a  million  of  money  to  the  Soutiiem  Educational  Fond 
is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  surprising,  and  gratifying  especially  in  view  of 
the  admitted  success  of  the  scheme.    Our  extended  acooont,  pub- 
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lished  in  the  two  preceding  numbers  of  the  Jodbnai.,  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body'8  munificent  appropriations  in  behalf  of  the  iadustrioas  poor  of 
liOndon,  has  been  read,  no  doubt,  with  interest.  We  had  intended  to 
print  in  the  present  number  a  brief  biographical  slietch  of  Mr.  Pea- 
bodr,  but  it  has  been  forced  over  to  our  next  issue.  The  history  of 
donations  like  those  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  of  interest,  especially  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  capitalists  are  considering 
suitable  means  for  employing  their  surplus  capital  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Peabody,  we  regret  to  learn,  has  not  been  in  good 
health  since  his  return  to  this  country,  and  that  the  sea  air  at  New- 
port, whither  he  went  for  recuperation,  had  proved  unfavorable  to  his 
condition.  Mr.  Peabody  is  now  at  his  naUve  town,  Danvera,  Massa- 
chusetts, where,  it  may  be  earnestly  hoped,  be  will  recover  his  tone 
of  health.  On  tiie  16th  of  July,  the  Peabody  Institute,  at  that  place, 
was  formally  dedicated,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  making  the  addrws  on 
the  occasion,    and    Oliver  Wendell   Holmes   reading   the   following 

verses: 

Bankrupt — onr  pockete  ineide  out  I 

Empty  of  words  to  epeak  Us  praises  I 
Worcester  and  Webster  up  the  spent  I 

Dead  broke  of  laadatory  phrases ! 
But  why  with  flowery  speeches  tease, 

With  vain  superlatives  distress  him  ? 
Has  language  better  words  than  these — 

Thb  tbiend  aw  all  his  raob,  Ood  blbss  KDf. 

A  simple  prayer — bat  words  more  sweet 

By  human  lips  were  never  uttered, 
Since  Adam  left  the  country  seat 

Where  angel  wings  aronnd  bim  flattered. 
The  old  look  on  with  tcar-dfmmed  eyes, 

The  children  cluster  to  caress  him. 
And  every  voice  unbidden  cries, 

Tax  rmxs-D  or  all  his  bade,  God  bliss  m>. 

It  has  become  a  world-wide  custom  to  designate  literary  men, 

and  especially  reporters  for  the  diuly  press,  as  "  Bohemians,"  and  to 
represent  them  as  dissipated,  uncouth,  reckless  wights,  improvident  to 
the  last  degree,  and  as  deficient  in  the  polish  of  society  as  they  are 
proficient  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  literary  vagabondage.  Miss  Kate 
Field,  bovrever,  has  boldly  come  out  in  their  defence,  and  paints  them, 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  as  pleasant  companions  and  refined  gen- 
tlemen. She  saw  them  gathered  together  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubi- 
lee in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  assembly 
of  the  profession,  and  under  circumstances  which  were  calculated  to 
show  their  merits  as  well  as  their  foibles  in  the  most  prominent  light, 
and  she  takes  a  justifiable  pride  and  pleasure  in  proclaiming  her  faith 
in  and  admiration  for  them.  She  says  :  "  I  have  beard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Bohemianism  of  the  press — how  its  members  look  like 
Mexican  bandits,  and  how  they  disregard  every  iaw,  human  and  di- 
vine. If  the  two  hundred  or  more  gentlemen  who  have  written  them- 
selves all  to  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  fairly  represent  their  pro- 
fession, then  the  press  is  an  honor  to  the  country.  Better  deport- 
ment, less  confusion,  more  courtesy,  I  have  never  seen  outside  of  a 
drnwing-room." 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  articles  in  the  Journal  are 

very  widely  copied  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  proper  thing  to  do,  but  we  regret  to  see  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  credit  of  their  origin  is  not  given.  It  is  certainly  grati- 
fying to  see  the  circulation  of  our  articles  increased  by  reprinting 
tbem,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  acknowledging  thdr  origin.  The 
papers  thus  appropriated  are  our  property ;  we  paid  for  them,  and  we 
give  notice  of  our  ownership  by  copyrighting  every  number  of  the 
Journal.  But,  while  cordially  conceding  the  privilege  of  copying 
from  our  columns,  we  reprobate  this  practice  of  copying  without  ac- 
knowledgment. We  sometimes  take  articles  from  foreign  periodicals, 
but  are  careful  to  state  their  sources,  and,  the  justice  we  accord  to 
others,  we  demand  also  for  ourselves. 


^tttrarg  flotes. 


I  T  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  the  north  and  the  south  of 
-L  Europe  should  simultaneously  awaken  from  the  literary  lethargy  of 
years,  and  that  fresh,  vigorous  writers  should  contemporaneously  take 
tho  field  in  Denmark  and  in  Spain.  Copenhagen,  wliich,  in  the  times 
of  Thorwaldsen  and  Anderssen  was  not  only  on  art  but  a  literary  centre, 
has,  since  the  late  Prussian  and  German  wars,  again  taken  her  ancient 
pl«0«,  and  tales,  novels,  and  scientific  worlcs,  i>earing  the  imprint  of  her 


publishing-houses,  are  appearing  in  rapid  sncoession.  Spain,  once  the 
focus  of  literary  ability,  lias  lain  torpid  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but,  with  the  great  political  revolution  still  in  progrccs, 
seems  to  have  shaken  off  her  mental  fetters,  and  will  soon  give  to  the 
world  several  valuable  histories  and  other  works  as  the  forerunners  of  a 
harvest  from  the  fertile  soil  which  has  so  long  lain  tallow.  The  intel- 
lectual vivification  of  Spain  is  not  confined  to  her  writers,  but  is  assert- 
ing itself  among  her  public  men.  In  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Cortes 
great  oratorical  ability  has  been  developed,  and,  in  the  person  of  Signor 
Castelar,  has  appeared  a  second  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Cipher,"  by  Jane  6.  Austin,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Galaxy,  has  been  issued  by  Sheldon  <&  Co.  in  book  form,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations.  It  is  an  American  story,  by  an  American,  and  as  such 
should  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  The  story,  though  barely  within 
the  limits  of  possibility,  is  one  wliich  is  calculated  to  attract  and  retain 
the  interest  of  the  reader,  and,  though  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
exaggeration  in  elaborating  the  prominent  traits  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, there  is  a  certain  coherence  and  fidelity  even  in  this  exaggeration. 
The  story  is  merely  a  family  history,  in  which,  after  generations  of  mis- 
understandings, crimes,  and  concealments,  the  various  branches  are 
finally  united  by  the  intermarriages  of  the  descendants,  the  unveiling 
of  all  mysteries,  and  the  forgiveness  of  all  past  sins,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  records,  by  which  they  had  been  perpetuated,  in  a  cipher, 
known  only  to  the  family.  The  plot,  by  which  this  development  is 
secured,  is  ingenious,  and  the  minor  incidents  are  well  worked  into  the 
main  thread  of  the  story. 

Almost  every  novel-reader  will  recall  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
perused  Gustav  Froytag's  admirable  pictures  of  German  life  called 
"  Debit  and  Credit,"  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  another  novel,  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  "  The  Lost  Manuscript,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  D,  Appleton  &  Co.  "  The  Lost  Manuscript "  exhibits  a  very 
remarkable  freshness  both  in  plot  and  characterization,  and,  while  con- 
taining a  good  many  graphic  and  dramatic  pictures  of  German  student- 
life,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  field.  We  know  of  nothing  in  recent 
fiction  more  charming  than  this  romance ;  it  is  as  dear,  rippling,  and 
fresh  08  a  mountain-stream ;  it  has,  too,  its  attractive  lights  and  shades ; 
it  now  moves  swiftly,  now  slowly ;  now  foams  over  rooks,  now  glides 
smoothly,  and  its  whole  course  is  in  a  channel  peculiarly  its  own.  For 
the  woods,  the  mountains,  or  the  sea-side,  for  tho  quiet  of  the  country 
or  the  tnniii  of  the  town,  "  The  Lost  Manuscript "  is  preeminently  the 
book  of  the  season. 

While  the  contents  of  the  books,  which  flU  our  libraries  and  enrich 
our  publishers,  are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  their  binding  is  to 
many  a  subject  of  equal  interest,  and  a  showy  cover  will  often  sell 
an  inferior  work.  This  being  the  fact,  the  discovery  or  invention  of  a 
new  material  for  binding  is  of  great  value,  not  only  to  dealers,  but  to 
purchasers.  Messrs.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  recently  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  material,  "  Enamelled  Ivory,"  which,  77i«  Jiook- 
teller  states,  "  has  the  merit  of  novelty  and  cheapness."  It  is  affixed  to 
the  outside  in  the  same  manner  as  real  ivory,  and  can  be  made  in  imi- 
tation of  tortoise-shell,  malachite,  and  mother-of-pearl,  the  imitation 
being  to  the  eye  as  good  as  the  original,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

The  work  of  popularizing  journalism  in  England  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, and  the  price  of  dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies,  is  being 
constantly  reduced.  The  last  progressive  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
HUl  Hall  Gazettt  in  redudng  its  price  to  one  penny,  not  in  the  hoi)e  of 
propping  falling  fortunes,  but  becouse  a  rapidly  increasing  circulation 
warranted  the  reduction  with  a  certunty  of  still  making  a  handsome 
profit.  No  change,  except  in  price,  is  to  be  made  in  this  journal,  the 
circulation  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  change,  was  announced  by  the 
publisher  as  being  four  times  what  he  had  anticipated  as  its  utmost 
limit. 

Among  recent  English  books  of  interest,  is  a  work  entitled  "  Lost 
unid  the  Fogs ;  or.  Sketches  of  Life  in  Newfoundland,"  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McCrea,  of  tho  English  army.  This  book  gives  a  number  of 
grsphio  and  highly  readable  pictures  of  a  life  with  which  very  few  of  us 
are  familiar,  or  probably  in  any  way.  acquainted.  The  descriptions  of 
manners  in  St.  John's,  of  the  seal  and  cod  fishermen,  of  the  frightful 
storms  and  long  winters  peculiar  to  the  region,  and  of  hunting  sports  on 
the  island,  are  all  related  in  a  highly  spirited  manner,  while  the  book 
contains  no  little  valuable  information  in  regard  to  a  section  of  country 
of  which  very  little  has  hitherto  been  written. 


c&e  m 


ns«am. 

LAST  week's  Museum  contained  a  description  and  picture  of  the  earlL 
est  steam-carriages,  tried  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  suc- 
cess of  railway  locomotion,  however,  dates  from  the  Liverpool  experi- 
ments in  October,  1829.    The  favorite  plan  for  drawing  trains  was  by 
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stationary  en^nes,  and  it 
wag  proposed  to  divide  the 
railway  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  into  nineteen 
stages,  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  each,  with  twenty-one 
engines,  fixed  at  the  differ- 
ent points,  to  work  the  trains 
forward.  Not  a  single  pro- 
fessional man  of  eminence 
could  be  found  who  preferred 
the  locomotive  over  fixed- 
engine  power.  George  Ste- 
phenson, however,  strongly 
advocated  the  locomotive 
sy-stem,  and  it  was  at  length 
decided  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 
A  prize  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  cfTcred  for 
a  locomotive,  weighing  no 
more  than  six  tons,  which 
would  draw  twenty  tons  ten 
miles  on  hour  with  but  fifty 
pounds  per  inch  pressure  of 
steam,  and  costing  but  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  project  and 
the  conditions  were  thought 


Steph«nKn«  "  Rocket."— Th«  Fiitt  Succauful  Locomotiv*. 


to  bo  preposterous.  An  eniiaent  gentleman  of  Liverpool,  afterward  in- 
spector of  steam-packets,  said  that  only  a  parcel  of  charlatans  would 
ever  have  issued  such  a  set  of  conditions ;  tliat  it  bad  been  proted  to 
be  impossible  to  moke  a  locomotive  engine  go  at  ton  miles  an  hour ; 
but,  if  it  ever  was  done,  he  would  undertake  to  eat  a  stewed  engine- 
wheel  for  his  breakfast ! 

Four  engines  were  entered  for  the  trial.  Tlic  favorite  was  Captain 
Ericsson's  "  Novelty,"  which  was  light  and  compact  in  appearance, 
and  had  this  intelligible  quality  about  it,  that  the  air  was  forced 
tJirough  the  fire  by  means  of  bellows.  The  successful  engine  was  the 
"  Koeket "  of  George  Stephenson.  At  the  first  trial,  it  ran  twelve  miles 
in  fifty-three  minutes ;  at  the  final  test,  it  drew  its  load  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-nine  miles  an  liour,  and,  when  running  alone,  it  reached  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Smiles  says  that  "  the  entire  performance  ex- 
cited the  greatest  astonishment  among  the  assembled  spectators ;  the  di- 
rectors felt  confident  that  tlieir  enterprise  was  now  on  the  eve  of  success  ; 
and  George  Stephenson  rejoiced  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  false 
prophets  and  fickle  counsellors,  the  locomotive  system  was  now  safe. 
When  the  Socket,  having  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
arrived  at  the  '  grand  stand '  at  the  close  of  the  day's  successful  run, 
Mr.  Cropper — one  of  the  directors  favorable  to  the  fixed-engine  system 
— lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  '  Now  has  George  Stephenson 
at  last  delivered  himself  I '  " 

The  Rocket  was  at  length  replaced  by  heavier  engines,  and  was  sold 
in  1837,  and  used  for  four  or  five  years  to  haul  coals.  There  was,  how- 
ever, wonderful  vitality  in  it,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  employed  to 
transmit  the  results  of  an  Section,  it  ran  upward  of  four  miles  in  four 
minutes  and  a  half    It  is  now  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  of  London. 


As  far  as  my  observations 
go,  the  phenomenon  of  phos- 
phoresoenoe  Is  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  of  vegetable 
life,  to  the  fungi  alone,  and 
is  not  dependent  on  inita- 
bility.  I  have  never  seen 
luminous  flowers  or  roots, 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  au- 
thenticated instance  of  such 
which  may  not  be  explained 
by  the  presence  of  myceliom 
or  of  animal  life.  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  luminosity 
is  confined,  I  believe,  to  the 
invertebrata,  and  is  especially 
common  among  the  radiata 
and  moUusea ;  it  is  also 
iVequent  in  the  entromostra- 
cous  Crustacea,  and  in  various 
genera  of  most  orders  of  in- 
sects. In  all  these,  even  ii: 
the  sortulariffi,  I  have  invaria- 
bly observed  the  light  to  be 
increased  by  irritation,  in 
which  respect  the  Inmtnosity 
of  animal  life  difiers  ftom 
vegetable  life.—./'.  D.  Hooker. 
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ENOCB  nOBOAN'S  SONS' 

S    ^    P    O    L    I    O, 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

STEEL,  IBOK,  TIV,  BRASS,  COFPEB,  SKIVES  ft  FOKKS,  XECEAIT- 

IG*S  TOOLS,  SUSGICAL  IKSTBUIIEKTS,  KACHHTESY,  etc, 

ALSO, 

Oil-Cloths,  Marble,  Window  Olats,  Earthen,  Foroelain,  Glassware,  ete. 

This  article,  so  electrical  in  its  effects,  contains  no  poisonous  or.injurious  sub- 
stance, will  produce  on  the  worst  rusted  or  stained  metallic  surface  an  incomparable 
lustre,  without  the  uncleanliness  attending  the  use  of  other  materials,  with  less  time 
and  cost,  and  without  scratching. 

No  Family,  Hotel,  Restaurant,  or  Workshop  should  be  without  it.  Want  of 
space  will  pennlt  us  to  append  but  two  testimonisils. 

"  Everett  House,  yune  30,  1869. 
"  Messrs.  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons. 

*'  Gents.  :  I  regard  your  SapoUo,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  sti- 
perior — beyond  companson— to  any  thing  I  have  ever  used.  It  produces  a  beauti- 
fully clear  pane  of  glass,  without  the  pl^u^  of  brush  and  water,  and  easily  removes 
stains  from  marble.  In  the  kitchen  it  is  in  constant  use.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction, 
both  here  and  at  the  Continental  Hotel^  Long  Branch. 

**W.  B.  Burrows,  Proprietor." 
"  Empire  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  294  Bowery^  N.  K,  7**l^*  ?8^ 

"  GeniUmen  :  Having  used  your  Sapniio  for  the  last  six  weeks,  polishing  all 
brass,  iron,  and  steel  parts  of  our  sewing  machines,  we  find  it  the  best  and  cheapest 
article  we  have  ever  had  for  this  purpose,  and  can  faithfully  recommend  it  to  every 
one  for  that  purpose.  Respectfully,        Empire  Sewing  Machine  Ca" 

SapoUo  may  be  obtmned  from  Grocers,  Druggists,  Hardware  or  Fumi^ing 
Stores,  or  firom  the  Manufacturers, 

EirOOH  MOBQAIT'S  SOHS,  211  WaBhington  St,  H.T. 

Manu&cturcrs  of  Soaps  of  all  kinds  for  £umly  use.     Esiahlished  X809. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

t  vol.,  i6mo.  193  pp.  Cloth.  Price,  $i.oa. 
This  work  is  published  iirom  advance-sheets,  by  arrangement  with  the  author. 
Mr.  Mill  is  the  acknowledged  intellectual  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  enfi»D. 
chisement  of  woman  in  both  her  political  and  social  relations,  and  for  this  reason  this 
book  will  be  looked  for  with  interest,  and  widely  read.  Mr.  Mill's  high  positna. 
both  as  a  thinker  and  a  representative  of  advanced  ideas,  together  with  the  feet  mat 
this  subject  is  one  which  has  long  and  deeply  intensted  his  feelings,  will  give  inBu- 
ence  and  authority  to  his  views,  such  as  no  other  living  man  could  exert. 

YELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS. 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

In  paper   covers.     Uniform  with   the   popular  editions  of  "Dickens"  md 
"  Waverley."     Price  50  cents. 

MADEMOISELLE  FIFTY  MILLIONS; 

Or.  THE  AOVEHT1TBES  07  HOBTEKBE  KAITCIin. 

By  the  Countess  Dash. 
Tnuislated  by  Adelaide  De  V.  Chaiibron.    i  Vol.,  8vo.    Paper.    Price,  60  as. 
Either  of  above  mailed  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pobushbrs,  90,  99  &  94  Grand  St.,  N.  Y. 
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